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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Wednesday,  March  6,  1963 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  east  gallery  the  Adult 
Art  Study  Group,  Chesley;  Forest  Hill  Junior 
High  School,  Toronto;  Wilkinson  Public 
School,  Toronto;  and  in  the  west  gallery, 
East  Gwillimbury  Public  School,  Newmarket. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  agriculture,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  third  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  witliout  amendment: 

Bill  No.  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Com- 
munity Centres  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  32,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tele- 
phone Act. 

Bill  No.  43,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Junior 
Farmer  Establishment  Act. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing bill  be  not  reported: 

Bill  No.  34,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Warble 
Fly  Control  Act. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  health  and  welfare, 
presented  the  committee's  second  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  14,  An  Act  respecting  children's 
institutions. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  16,  An  Act  respecting  homes  for 
retarded  children. 


Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  OPHTHALMIC  DISPENSERS  ACT 
1960-61 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  Act, 
1960-61. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Ontario,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March 
31,  1962. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise 
on  a  question  of  personal  privilege,  a  ques- 
tion which  I  think  impinges  on  not  only  the 
privileges  of  this  House  but  of  the  public.  A 
week  or  so  ago  when  we  were  discussing  the 
issue  of  racing  charters  in  this  House,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
made  quite  a  display  of  his  contention  that 
charters  and  the  company  records  are  always 
available  in  the  company  records  office,  that 
this  is  a  public  office.  Therefore,  presumably, 
anybody  has  access  to  this  at  any  time  he 
wishes  to  look  at  a  file. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  at  the  time 
when  I  wanted  to  look  at  files,  interpreted 
the  rules  in  a  much  stricter  fashion  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them  interpreted  before. 
When  I  wanted  to  look  at  them,  in  the 
company  of  a  lawyer  for  some  legal  advice, 
he  insisted  that  somebody  from  his  depart- 
ment should  sit  and  oversee  us.  This  is  a 
stricter  interpretation  than  normal  but  that  is 
not  what  I  protest. 

I  draw  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  fact  that  for  two  weeks  now,  a  file  that 
should  be  available  to  the  public  has  not 
been  available  in  the  company  office  records. 
I   have,   on   at   least   four   or   five   occasions. 
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OMAHK)  LKC;iSLATrHE 


...lUa  .ii.tl  M.iml.t  to  Uct  tliis  flit'  aiul  lia\r 
Ucn  f..KI  that  It  i>  ii(»t  i«»w  a\.iilal)lr.  1  am 
n  f.  rriii'^  t<»  tlu-  Clinton  Diivini:  l*ark  Ass<K'i- 
,,ti..r>.  I  NMhinit.  N!r.  Six-akir.  lliat  if  this  is 
not  -ivailihlf  to  lUNM-lf  or  to  souuImkIv  flsf. 
Ut.oiv  It  has  \h-vu  withdrawn,  that  it  nmst 
U-  in  MolatUHi  of  ihr  rt^nhitions  and  that  wc, 
fh,-  MuinU-rs  of  th<-  HoMsr.  and  otluTS 
uho  m.i\  als*)  wish  to  look  at  this  fih\  arc 
MifT«riti«  from  it. 

lion.  J.  Yarcmko  (riovincial  Sivrttary): 
Mr.  Sixakrr,  In-for.-  tin-  Hon.  Attonu-y- 
(.«ii.  r.il  l\!r.  Casst  his  a  word  to  say,  I  would 
iiMi;:iiu-  the  hon.  nH-iiilxr  is  rt-fcrriim  to  tlu- 
(•hf.t..n  file-;   is  that   it? 

Mr.  .Sp«.4k(r.  in  ordiT  that  the  matter  of 
liM)kmu  at  filfs  may  In  t  larificd.  the  file  is 
oiK-n  tlu-  public  fiU-  is  oj^Mi  for  search  in 
flu-  piihli(  fih's  ntords  office.  When  certain 
files  have  Ix'en  called  into  (jnestion,  it  is  of 
flu  titmost  imi>ortance  that  the  file  remain  as 
.1  whole.  I  cast  no  reflection  on  the  hon. 
memlx  r.  or  any  hon.  memlK-r  of  this  House, 
but  I  brin^  to  attention  that  even  I  as  a 
Mimster,  when  I  was  evamininj;  certain  files 
th.it  w(  re  i;oinu  to  l>e  before  a  commis.sion, 
.ilw.iys  h.ul  .sonMbo<ly  present  from  the  de- 
partment who  broimht  the  file  in  for  my 
•  x.imination.  I  evamiiu-d  it  in  his  presence, 
.ind  II  turned  it  to  him. 

Thi-  hon.  member  retiuested  the  special 
pri\ilece  of  examining  these  files  outside  of 
the  public  office.  There  is  a  responsibility  on 
the  Minister  to  assur<'  to  the  best  of  liis 
.ibility  that  the  file  remain  intact  in  every 
resign  t.  There  was  no  <|uestion  of  overseeinj^; 
it  w.is  .1  (juestion  of  havinv;  a  member  of  the 
department  on  hand  and,  in  this  ca.se,  after 
hours.  It  was  brought  tf>  my  attention  that 
rt-fer«"n<  e  wa.s  made  that  it  was  the  Min- 
ister who  was  imposing  on  the  staff  to  make 
them  stay  after  hours,  Ix'cause  if  I  jiad 
tonv»-nt<"<l  to  tlu-  file  Ix-in^  taken  out  it  could 
h.tve  lw<n  examined  without  the  person 
mvoKrd  putting  in  overtime.  1  think  it  is 
|w  rfr«  tlv  prop«T  that  ati>-  fiU-  that  is  made 
.iv.iil.iblr  shotild  remain  in  the  custody  of 
tl)»-  r»-s]xinsible  offict^rs. 

If  .1  shr«t  of  pajM-r  was  either  missing  or 
pl.H  n]  on  the  file,  where  is  the  responsibility 
th  it  the  file  remain  exactly  as  it  was?  This 
partittilar  reference.  Mr.  Six-aker,  is  the 
|M)inf  that  (oncerns  me.  that  the  hon. 
mrmlHT  indicates  that  he  refpiested  the  file 
on  four  (M  (asions.  It  was  only  brought  to  my 
attention,  the  first  time  the  hon.  mem})er 
refjursfrfl  the  file,  that  it  was  out.  He  never 
mafle  any  further  reference  to  me— he  ne\cr 
askf^l  that  it  }>e  broucht  — 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  should  I  have  to 
refer   it    to   the   hon.    Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Because  1  am  the 
Minister  responsible  for  those  files. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  file  should  be  in  the 
office.  It  has  been  out  for  two  weeks.  The 
hon.  Minister  is  missinu  tlu>  whole  point,  so 
no  matter  what  th(>  hon.  Minister  has  .said, 
it  is  irrele\ant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  mis.sing  the 
point.  I  haw  explained  to  the  hon.  member 
the  practice  in  reference  to  public  files.  I 
will  now  let  the  hon.  Attorney-General  .speak. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  debate  in  this  Hou.se 
some  little  time  aj^o  certain  allegations  were 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
with  respect  to  matters  in  this  file.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  government  (Mr.  Robarts),  and 
myself  as  the  Minister  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  departments  which  might  have  an  interest 
in  it,  undertook  to  have  the  matter  fully  in- 
vestigated and  that  is  being  done.  It  has  been 
done  over  the  past— if  the  hon.  member  says 
two  weeks,  then  it  must  be  two  weeks. 

The  file  in  question  has  been,  and  still  is, 
in  my  custody  in  my  office.  My  officials  are 
working  on  the  investigation  demanded  or 
re(iuired  by  the  hon.  member.  Just  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible  to  release  that  file  back  to  the 
office  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  that 
will  be  done  and  it  will  be  available.  But  the 
wliole  situation  arose  out  of  the  allegations 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  who  is 
now  complaining. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  that  tlie 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  has  ju.st  said  that 
no  file  ever  leaves  the  responsible  officials  of 
his  department.  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
has  just  said  that  for  two  weeks  the  file  has 
Ix^en  in  his  department.  The  obvious  and 
rather  silly  (luestion  is:  Has  somebody  from 
his  department  been  watching  over  it  all  the 
time? 

Hon,  Mr.  Cass:  I  have. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Attorney- 
(i<'neral  has?  All  the  time?  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  I  am  making— and  this  is  a  question  of 
personal  privilege— is  that  I  know  for  a 
certainty  that  files  ha\  e  not  been  watched 
over  like  a  hawk  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  files  are  handed  out  to  people.  They  go 
over  in  the  corner  15  feet  away.  There  are 
three  or  four  very  busy  officials  there.  It 
would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
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somebody  sitting  over  in  the  corner,  if  he 
were  that  type  of  person,  to  remove  some- 
thing from  the  file.  And  I  felt  just  a  little 
humiliated— that  word  is  suggested  to  me;  it 
is  not  really  humiliated,  because  sometimes  I 
find  it  difficult  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  humili- 
ate me  when  under  normal  circumstances  I 
would  be.  But  I  thought  it  was  an  impinge- 
ment on  the  rights  of  a  member  of  this 
Legislature  that  some  official  of  the  depart- 
ment would  have  to  sit  and  watch.  However, 
.what  I  rose  to  complain  about  is  that  this 
file  has  been  out  of  the  public  office  where 
it  should  be,  where  people  can  have  access  to 
it,  for  two  weeks,  and  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  that.  If  necessary,  the  normal 
practice  could  have  been  adopted  of  photo- 
stating the  whole  file  to  meet  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  needs  so  that  the  original 
file  would  be  available  for  other  people  who 
wanted  to  see  it  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 

Let  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  have  two  sets  of 
rules,  one  for  the  government  and  one  for 
other  members  and  the  public. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  One  for  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and  one  for  the  hon. 
Attorney-General . 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  who  appoints  the  official 
who  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  hon. 
Minister  to  watch  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  one  comment  to  make. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several 
questions  that  I  directed  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  I  presume  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  going  to  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  With  respect  to  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  With  respect  to  some  of 
them.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  question 
relates  to  the  universities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  one,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  prefer  to  leave  for  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  second  question:  Has  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  or  any  member  of  the  govern- 
ment  received    the   report,    or    any   part    or 


summary  thereof,  either  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing, of  Mr.  Justice  Roach,  Royal  commissioner 
appointed  to  investigate  organized  crime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  some  little 
time  ago  this  same  question  was  raised  in  the 
House  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  then 
answered  it,  as  at  that  time,  and  pointed  out 
as  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Royal  commissioner  would  submit  his  report 
,in  either  summary  form  or  in  parts.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  neither  he  nor  I,  nor  any 
member  of  the  government,  has  received  the 
report  or  any  portion  thereof  or  any  summary 
thereof. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Another  question  I  had: 
In  view  of  the  reports  that  have  appeared  in 
the  press  in  respect  to  the  status  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Cudney,  deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  will  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  make  a  full  statement  to 
the  House  in  respect  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  government  and  Mr.  Cudney? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inquiry  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  no  doubt 
stems  from  an  article  in  the  Telegram  of 
March  4  entitled,  "Star  Witness  ordered  on 
Long  Leave?",  a  denial  of  which  appeared 
in  the  press  the  same  day  and  also  today.  This 
was  a  speculative  story  that  the  deputy 
Provincial  Secretary,  R.  J.  Cudney,  had  been 
ordered  to  take  an  extended  leave  of  absence. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  truth 
in  this  suggestion  about  Mr.  Cudney,  who 
has  been  31  years  in  the  service  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  for  whom  we  have  the  highest 
regard.  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  com- 
pletely denied  the  story  when  approached  by 
members  of  the  press  on  March  4. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  21,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  22,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  23,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Libraries  Act. 

Bill  No.  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Fort  Erie. 

Bill  No.  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  George 
Taylor  Richardson  Trust. 
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H\\\  So.  I'r'i.  An  Act  rtsiHHtiiij,'  tin-  Siul- 
liur\   \tuitli  Ct-ntre. 

Mill   \o    VtH.  Am  A<t  rosprttini:  tlu-  Ho>  s* 

H..IM. 

Hill  \..  i'rlS.  An  Act  a  Nivclini:  tin-  town- 
si, tp  ..f  Hru..-. 

Bill  No.  PrT).  An  Ait  u>spi-ctin,u  tlu-  tif\- 
Mi  W.,f,  rioo. 

Hill  No.  VtH).  An  Act  U'spictin«4  the 
Hr't  huixxl  ('fni«t«'i\  C'ompany  of  the  cit>' 
..t  Ott.iW.i. 

Hill  No  Pi21.  An  Art  rcspccfinj:  the  Youn« 
\|.  m'n  ClirJNfi.in  .\sNori;ition-YoMnu  Wohkm/s 
Cliristi.m  AsMH'iation  of  Cobourp.  Ontario. 

Hill  No.  Pr23.  An  Ait  rcspeitini:  the  town- 
ship of  Siarlxironvzh. 

Hill  No.  I'r24,  An  Ait  to  iniorporate  Tren- 
ton l*ni\<  rsit\'. 

Hill  No  Pr29.  An  Ai  t  respeetinR  the  city  of 
\\  iiuKor. 

Hill  No.  Fr3(),  An  Act  respecting  Sudbnry 
lli^h  School  Boirih  ami  the  High  School 
Ho.ird  of  th<>  town  of  Coniston. 

Hill  No.  Fr31.  An  Act  respecting  tlie  connty 
of  Dniferin. 

Hill  No.  I'r33,  An  Act  respecting  the  High 
Si  hool  Board  of  the  township  of  Gloucester, 
.111.1  till-  Collegiate  Institute  Board  of  the  city 
..f  Ottaw.i. 

Hill  No.  Pr41,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

Hdl  No.  Pr43,  An  Act  r(  specting  the  city 
of  Ni  igar.J  Falls. 

Bill  No.  Pr4.5.  An  Act  resjucting  the  United 
(!oinities    of    Nortlnnnlx-rland    and    Durham. 

I^ill  No.  Pr46.  .\u  Ad  resp<(  ting  the  connt\- 
of  C:.irleton. 

Glerk  of  the  Hou.sv:    Iwenty-second  order. 

H»  sinning  tJie  adjonrned  debate  on  the 
imendment  ff)  tlu-  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  ]i\[\i'  tlir  thair  and  the  Ilonse  resohc 
its.  If  ij.fo  the  ( (unniittc*'  on  w,i\  s  and  meajis. 


ON  THK  Hrix;K.r 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Henfrew  North):  Mr. 
Spf  .ikcr,  f)n  rising  to  partii  ip.ilc  in  thi.s  bud- 
■j.i\  d.b.ttr  I  airain  tak«-  the  <tpi>ortnnity  of  e\- 
frixlin^  111V  til. inks  .ind  apjiri  ciation  to  you, 
Mr.  for  flu>  in.ui>  .ids  of  kiiidncss  and  help 
whuh  \oii  have  directed  to  myself  over  the 
>'Mrs  in  uhi.h  \(mi  h.ivc  hrld  this  hiuh  office. 


It  is.  too.  an  honour  to  ha\  e  the  opportimity 
of  congratulating  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  .^llan)  on  his  presentation  to 
this  House  of  a  factual  budget  revealing  as 
it  does  realism  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
people  of  this  province.  It  might  be  said 
that  it  is  not  tinged  with  flourishes,  that  it 
is  not  a  \()te-baiter,  but  certainly  it  is  expres- 
si\(>  of  the  progressive  thinking  of  the  hon. 
Pnnincial  Treasurer  and  his  colleagues  who 
make  up  tlu'  Treasury  Board  of  this  province. 

It  has  indeed  taken  into  account  many  of 
the  pressing  problems  being  realized  by  our 
peoi)le,  ixirticularly  that  of  education  which 
lias  become  an  increasingly  hea\'y  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  property  owners  at  the  muni- 
cipal le\el.  Gertainly,  with  increased  grants 
var>ing  from  $40  per  student  at  the  voca- 
tional level  to  $20  at  the  elementary  school 
l('\el,  we  can  generally  e.xpect  reduced  school 
rates  in  the  local  municipalities  this  year. 
This,  coupled  with  the  widely  accepted  an- 
nouncement of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  a  short  time  ago,  wherein  he 
stated  that  the  province  of  Ontario  would 
provide  an  additional  $50  million  for  educa- 
tion in  1964,  will  tend  reasonably  to  relieve 
the  tax  burden  and  will  grant  to  our  boys  and 
girls  many  additional  opportunities  in  the 
educational   field. 

We  in  Renfrew  North  are  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  Pembroke  District  High 
School  with  its  vocational  school  ready  for 
occupancy.  This  is  a  project  in  which  this 
province  participated  in  co-operation  with 
the  government  of  Canada,  and  will  provide 
a  much  needed  alternative  to  academic  teach- 
ing pri'si'utly  available  in  our  secondary 
s(  hools  down  there.  It  was  .some  17  months 
ago  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince—then the  Minister  of  Educaticm— turned 
the  first  .sod  for  this  new  institution  and  I 
know  that  he,  along  with  the  present  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Davis),  will,  very  shortly,  be 
tendered  an  invitation  by  the  people  of  my 
riding  to  open  officially  the  new  building. 

As  a  farmer,  it  was  most  pleasing  to  have 
noted  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
.Auricnituri'  (Mr.  Stewart),  sir,  as  he  pre- 
sented his  estimates.  Certainly  we  know  that 
certain  farm  problems  are  existent  in  the 
j)rovin(e  of  Ontario  as  they  are  in  every 
pro\  iiu  (•  in  Canada  and  in  every  state  of  the 
USA.  but  the  farm  people  are  also  knowl- 
edge.ible  that  this  government  has  at  all 
times  taken  realistic  action  to  solve  these 
liroblems  wherever  it  has  been  possible.  Our 
farmers  know,  too,  that  they  have  faced  the 
gre.ifest    tr.uisition    period    ever    realized    in 
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Canadian  agriculture  in  the  changeover  from 
the  horse-and-buggy  days  to  that  of  complete 
mechanization. 

Basically,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture has  so  definitely  pointed  out,  the  gross 
production  and  gross  income  of  the  farmers 
of  Ontario  was  exceeded  in  1962  only  in 
1951,  when  the  cattle  prices  were  at  an  all- 
time  high.  However,  with  the  great  desire 
to  equip  and  mechanize  completely  every 
family  farm  with  the  most  modem  equipment 
a  most  definite  effect  is  shown  on  the  net 
income  of  every  farmer  in  Canada,  and  cer- 
tainly I  could  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  the  ability  of  the  farmer 
to  purchase— or  should  I  say  the  decision  of 
farmers  to  purchase— is  not  a  policy  which 
this  or  any  other  government  could  possibly 
undertake  to  dictate. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  Renfrew 
County  is  the  ARDA  Act  wherein  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments  will  institute 
plans  to  rehabilitate  unused  farm  lands  and 
waste  land.  A  survey  of  the  possibilities 
which  are  existent  will  be  undertaken  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  in  Renfrew  County,  by 
a  competent  committee  of  local  people,  and 
this  will  no  doubt  lead  to  many  changes  bene- 
ficial to  our  agricultural  areas  as  well  as  the 
possible  establishment  of  additional  parks 
and  wetland  areas. 

Truh',  one  of  tlie  most  significant  announce- 
ments to  be  made  this  session  is  the  reinsti- 
tuting  of  the  junior  farmer  loans.  Already  diere 
have  been  a  number  of  inquiries  from  young 
farmers  in  Renfrew  North,  young  people  who 
through  interest  in  4-H  club  work,  and 
with  short  courses  at  the  Kemptville  Agricul- 
tural School,  have  chosen  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  farming  communities  and  this 
government  through  the  establishment  of 
these  loans  can  be  of  untold  help  to  them. 

Also  meeting  with  approval  across  Ontario 
was  the  timely  announcement  of  the  Premier 
that  consideration  was  being  given  to  estab- 
lishing a  university  at  Guelph  agricultural 
college.  With  the  extended  courses  which 
will  be  made  available  and  the  increased 
accommodation  already  announced  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  countless  numbers 
of  our  bright  young  rural  students  will  be 
enticed  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
made  available  to  them  and  to  go  on  to 
become  a  great  part  of  the  agricultural  future 
in  this  province. 

On  previous  occasions  in  speaking  in  the 
House  I  have  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  members  the  outstanding  work  being  un- 
dertaken in  campsite  development  by  the  hon. 


Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts) 
and  the  staff  in  his  department.  This  is  contin- 
uing at  an  accelerated  pace  and  today  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  this  House  that  more  than 
582,000  visitors  entered  Algonquin  Park  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season  of  1962,  with  182,000 
of  these  people  using  the  facilities  made  avail- 
able to  them  in  campsites  provided  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

A  growing  need— with  an  ever-increasing 
flow  of  tourist  traffic  in  the  Upper  Ottawa 
Valley  between  Pembroke,  Deep  River  and 
Mattawa— is  presenting  itself  and  showing  the 
need  for  further  development  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Algonquin  Park.  Already 
a  new  access  road,  13  miles  of  which  was 
built  in  1962,  is  being  constructed  between 
Highway  17,  at  MacGregors  Hill  four  miles 
west  of  Pembroke  to  Achray  in  the  park, 
allowing  for  camping  developments  to  be 
undertaken,  while  at  Brent  in  that  area 
of  Nipissing  which  I  represent,  great  possi- 
bilities present  themselves  for  developments 
at  Cedar  Lake,  and  I  would  request  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  have  their  senior  officials  investi- 
gate the  possibiHties  of  having  a  first-class 
access  road  made  available  to  this  area  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

May  1  be  allowed  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  my  riding  for  the  prompt  action  taken  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  ( Mr.  Con- 
nell)  and  his  department,  in  the  erection  of  a 
dam  presently  under  construction  at  Cedar 
Lake?  Great  concern  had  been  expressed  by 
people  from  many  parts  of  die  continent  who 
visit  this  area,  and  residents,  because  of  the 
falling  water  levels  in  the  lake,  caused  by  de- 
terioration of  an  outdated  dam  that  had  been 
built  under  a  federal  authority. 

During  the  summer  months  of  1962  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  made 
available  to  members  of  the  press  and  all 
the  members  of  this  House  representing 
constituencies  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Algon- 
quin Park,  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
wolf  research  station  operated  by  Dr.  Pim- 
lott. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  committee 
a  year  ago  I  strongly  condemned  this  pro- 
gramme which  many  considered  a  protection 
to  wolves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park.  I  am 
now  convinced,  after  hearing  lectures  by  the 
research  stafiF  and  Dr.  Pimlott  himself,  as 
well  as  discussing  the  matter  of  wolves  with 
the  senior  members  of  the  conservation 
branch  of  Lands  and  Forests,  that  distinctive 
benefits  will  come  in  the  field  of  wolf  control, 
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not  only  in  our  province  but  throughout  all 
of  C m.icl.t. 

The  ni.iin  outl(H)k  of  the  whole  research 
proi.it  is  to  gain  the  knowledge  necessary 
throu'^h  this  stmiy  so  that  the  department 
can  nu>\e  in  haste  to  exterminate  these  pred- 
atius  in  any  (ertain  area  where  they  are 
causin-:  our  ptople  great  concern.  It  is  very 
tnie  that  during  the  hunting  season  just  past 
-as  has  Invn  s.iitl  l>y  the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty)-!  did  contact  a 
wolf  pack,  but  then  it  must  also  be  said  that 
only  where  >ou  find  deer  will  you  find  wolves 
and  our  hmitcrs  this  season  enjoyed  one  of 
the  most  prcxluctivc  seasons  for  many  many 
yrars. 

Nfany  of  the  farmers,  sir,  have  also  in- 
form<-d  me  that  their  greatest  difliculty  is 
realized  from  packs  of  stray  dogs  that  roam 
the  countr>sidc  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  and  not  with  wolves  at  all. 
I^-aving  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Fon'sts  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  nn'ght  I 
say  that  the  people  of  Renfrew  North  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  road  programme 
Ixing  carried  on.  New  sections  of  King's 
highways,  a  ntunber  of  new  bridges  and 
municipal  development  roads  were  completed 
(hirin:  the  past  summer  and  with  contracts 
already  h  t  on  many  more,  de\elopmcnt  will 
hr  continued  in  early  spring.  Particularly 
pleasing  is  the  development  road  programme, 
vvl-.i(  h  for  many  years  has  given  assistance  to 
piral  mimicipalities  and  has  ensured  the 
opening  up  of  many  of  the  backward  areas. 
Additional  aid  on  connecting  links  within 
our  urban  mimicipalities  has  allowed  for 
long-term  planning  for  the  rebuilding  of  main 
traffic-  arteries  in  our  towns  and  villages. 

The  town  of  Pembroke  has  already  luider- 
t.iken  and  completed  one  such  project  in 
co-operation  with  The  Department  of  High- 
w avs,  and  is  presently  in  the  process  of  cstab- 
li^hing  a  new  bridge  across  the  Muskrat 
River  in  Pembroke,  which,  when  completed, 
will  ojx-n  lip  a  c  omplete  new  artery  under  the 
'i.^x^^r  scheme.  Sixty-five  miles  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley  route  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway 
has  Inen  completed  in  Renfrew  North  and  I 
ha\r  askf'd  for.  and  am  receiving,  the  fullest 
CO  (titration  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Iligh- 
wa\s  and  his  department,  in  having  that 
sr.  tion  of  this  highway  between  IU)lphton 
and  Matf.iu.i  completed  at  the  earliest 
possiblr   date. 

Mav  I.  in  dosing,  say  that  it  has  been  a 
prriofl  of  onf'-tanding  development  in  my 
rounty.  as  it  has  all  across  Ontario,  and  the 
budgrt  as  presentrd  this  year  once  again 
predicts     a     continuity    of     stu  cess    by    this 


government     in     the     development     of     this 
proxincc. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  budget 
debate,  I  wish  first  to  compliment  you  on  the 
various  genial  and  impartial  ways  in  which 
you  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  House. 

In  taking  part  in  this  budget  debate,  I 
wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  subject  which 
is  of  vital  interest  to  the  people  of  my  riding, 
Cochrane  North,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
this  province. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  wildcat  strike  by  the 
bushworkers  in  the  Kapuskasing  area.  As  a 
result  of  a  conflict  between  settlers  and  bu.sh- 
xvorkers,  three  men  were  killed,  several  were 
injured,  and  txventy  settlers  have  been 
charged  xvith  non-capital  murder.  The  econ- 
omy of  this  northern  region  has  been  severely 
affected,  the  cost  of  the  34-day  strike  has 
been  estimated  at  well  over  $1  million.  In 
my  opinion,  a  much  more  damaging  blow  has 
been  dealt  to  the  harmonious  relations  which 
have  existed  over  a  period  of  years  between 
the  officials  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company  Limited  and  the  representa- 
tives and  members  of  the  local  union. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  judge  who 
is  to  blame  in  this  past  dispute  because  I 
believe  the  blame  does  not  lie  totally  with 
any  one  camp.  As  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  that  northern  area,  I  believe  it  is 
my  duty  to  express  my  views  in  as  objective 
and  constructive  a  manner  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
arc  familiar  xvith  that  xvonderful  part  of 
northeastern  Ontario,  the  Kapuskasing  and 
Cochrane  district.  In  September  last,  during 
the  members'  tour  of  the  north,  xve  spent  a 
most  enjoyable  weekend  visiting  the  various 
xvoods  operations  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  seeing  the  men  at  work 
in  the  bush  camps,  and  partaking  of  their 
food.  This  firm  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
pvdp  and  paper  companies  in  the  north  and 
has  built  an  enviable  reputation  in  its  rela- 
tions with  employees,  both  in  the  mill  and 
among  the  pulpwood  cutters  with  regard  to 
paying  good  wages  and  providing  social  wel- 
fare benefits. 

Considerable  credit  must  also  be  given 
to  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers'  Union 
xvho,  through  negotiations  in  the  past,  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  in  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  its  members.  They  are 
largely  responsible  for  improving  working 
conditions  in  the  woods,  reducing  the  work 
week,  obtaining  good  wages,  and  many  other 
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benefits  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  mill 
employees. 

A  word  about  the  pulpwood  cutters.  They 
are,  today,  a  far  cry  from  the  bushworkers 
of  yesteryear  who  stayed  in  camps  all  winter 
and  only  came  out  in  the  spring.  Today,  the 
great  majority  commute  daily  to  their  work. 
They  live  with  their  families  in  the  various 
villages  and  on  farms  scattered  throughout 
the  area.  I  know  these  people  well  as  I  lived 
among  them.  They  are  respected  citizens 
who  work  hard,  and  make  good  money;  many 
of  them  own  beautiful  homes,  drive  late- 
model  cars,  own  television  sets,  along  with 
other  amenities  of  modem  living. 

After  listening  to  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition and  other  members  opposite  discuss  the 
Kapuskasing  bush  strike,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  the  hope  this  may 
clarify  certain  misconceptions. 

Firstly,  I  wish  to  categorically  affirm  that 
the  cutting  of  pulpwood  by  settlers  under 
the  issuance  of  100-cord  permits  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  sale  to 
the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co.  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  the  walkout  on  Monday 
morning  January  14  last,  of  1,400  members 
of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers'  Union 
—this  phase  of  woodcutting  by  the  settlers 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wildcat  strike. 

What  about  these  100-cord  permits  to  set- 
tlers? Both  leaders  of  the  Opposition  have 
asked  for  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which 
these  pulpwood  licences  are  issued.  It  has 
been  inferred  in  this  House  that  there  has 
been  gross  violation  of  The  Crown  Timber 
Act  by  the  illegal  transfer  of  licences,  that 
pulp  mills  play  off  their  unionized  workers 
against  independent  settlers  cutting  pulp- 
wood on  Crown  land.  Should  a  probe  be 
held,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  positive  that  the 
findings  will  reveal  that  by  and  large  these 
licences  are  distributed  most  equitably  to 
bona-fide  settlers  and  other  eligible  persons, 
such  as  widows  and  incapable  settlers.  Offi- 
cials of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
have  a  most  difficult  task  in  judging  some  of 
the  marginal  cases  and  they  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  good  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality. There  are  at  times  problem  cases 
which  arise,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which  even 
King  Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom  would  have 
had  difficulty  in  rendering  judgment. 

It  has  been  said  both  in  this  House  and 
in  the  press  that  there  is  major  trafficking 
in  settlers'  permits.    As  to  some  trafficking, 


certainly  there  has  been  some  in  the  past, 
and  there  will  probably  be  some  in  the  future. 
It  would  be  just  as  foolish  to  deny  this  as 
it  would  be  to  say  that  there  is  no  prostitution 
and  no  bootlegging  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  is  bound 
to  be  the  odd  permit  holder  who  will  give  or 
sell  his  cutting  licence  to  someone  else.  How- 
ever, I  can  assure  you  that  representatives 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
supervise  the  cutting  very  closely  and  anyone 
found  violating  regulations  is  immediately 
warned  that  his  permit  is  subject  to  cancel- 
lation. 

The  cutting  of  pulpwood  by  settlers  on 
Crown  land  should  be  encouraged  as  it  pro- 
vides them  with  cash  income  during  the  off 
season.  This  revenue  greatly  assists  them  to 
support  their  families  during  the  lengthy 
winter  and  it  also  enables  them  to  purchase 
seeding  grain  and  other  agricultural  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  room  for 
improvement  with  regard  to  the  settlers'  lot. 
The  settlers,  unlike  the  big  companies  and 
the  powerful  unions  of  today,  who  are  well 
organized  and  able  to  protect  their  rights  and 
promote  their  interests,  look  to  the  govern- 
ment for  protection  and  assistance:  and, 
rightly,  so  it  should  be. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  urge  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts) 
to  study  and  implement  the  following  re- 
commendations: 

Firstly,  The  Settlers'  Pulpwood  Protection 
Act  which  was  drawn  up  in  1950  to  investi- 
gate the  prices  received  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  settlers'  pulpwood  with  respect 
to  the  sale,  disposal  or  transfer  of  pulpwood 
cut  on  settlers'  lands  should  be  amended  to 
include  pulpwood  cut  on  Crown  land.  In 
my  area,  the  district  of  Cochrane,  I  believe 
practically  all  the  pulpwood  cut  by  settlers 
.is  cut  on  Crown  land.  It  should  also  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  department  to  ascertain 
that  settlers  receive  the  best  possible  price 
for  their  wood. 

My  second  recommendation,  and  I  believe 
a  most  important  matter,  concerns  the  matter 
of  obtaining  better  liaison  and  closer  co- 
operation and  understanding  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers* 
Union  with  regard  to  the  cutting  and  disposal 
of  pulpwood  by  settlers. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  members  of  the 
same  family,  father  and  sons,  belong 
respectively  to  each  group,  it  should  be 
possible  to  work  out  some  mutually  accept- 
able agreement  which  would  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  each  party. 
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A  committee  should  he  f>tahlislu'cl  in  oath 
clistrict.  similar  to  the  existinu'  distriet  recrea- 
tional zoning  committee  which  has  worked 
most  successfully  in  resolving  differences 
amon^  parties  whose  interests  were  at  times 
in  conflict.  This  proi^osed  committee  could 
l»a\e  as  chairman  the  district  forester,  or  it 
could  he  someone  else  providing  it  is  an 
impartial  person  and  the  memljers  wo\dd 
consist  of: 

(1)  The  representati\e  of  the  local  union, 
the  LumlxT  and  Sawmill  Workers'  Uni(m; 

(2)  The  represenlatixe  of  the  settlers 
Uronp; 

(3)  The  rcpre.sentati\e  of  the  company  or 
i-omp.mies  who  are  purchasing;  the  wood;  and 

(4)  The  local  memher  of  Parliament  [who- 
<-\er  it   may  he]. 

The  estahlishment  of  such  a  committee 
would  certainly  make  for  hetter  imderstand- 
inu  of  one  another's  prohlems  and  working  in 
harmony  for  the  hetterment  of  all  concerned. 

The  economy  of  northern  Ontario,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  forest- 
hased  industries  and  on  the  mining  industry 
and  it  is  in  these  two  major  industries  where 
strikes  usually  occur.  Most  northern  towns, 
such  as  Kapuskasing,  Tinmiins,  Sudhury,  are 
usually  one-industry  towns,  and  when  the 
main  industry  ceases  to  operate  it  creates 
immense  hardshijis  as  there  are  seldom  any 
alternatives. 

10  protect  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
oiu  northern  economy  and  to  prevent  the 
ftirther  occurrence  of  violence  in  lahour  dis- 
putes, we  must  re-examine  our  present  law 
enforcement  policies  and  review  and  revise 
our  lahour  laws  with  regard  to  collective 
liargaining. 

As  to  law  enforcement  in  this  ])ast  strike 
which  culminated  in  the  tragic  incident  at 
the  Heesor  siding,  it  may  well  he  that  we  did 
not  exercise  good  judgment  and,  if  so,  we 
imis'   siiare  part  of  the  hlame. 

I1m\\(\(t,  I  wish  to  disagree  strongly  with 
ti.i'  St.:!'  MK  nt  inadi-  hy  the  hon.  memher  for 
V<Mk  Sondi  (Mr.  Mac  Donald)  when  he  said  in 
tlii^  Mouse  on  Monday,  l-'ehruary  2-5,  that  the 
prohlem  in  the  K  ipuskasing  tragedy  was  not 
fl)  il  there  were  insufficient  police  htit  that  the 
prlKc  wiio  were  there  were  not  disarming 
priiplc  that  cvcryhody  knew  were  armed. 

\n  my  humhle  opinion,  and  in  th(>  opinion 
o|  many  of  m\  constituents,  who  are  most 
(Olivers  nit  with  this  whole  episode,  the  proh- 
leni  originated  at  the  vcrx'  hcginning  of  this 
illeual  strike  when  we  failed  to  take  the 
uect--sar\  course  of  action;  not  that  we  should 


havi-  sent  in  a  large  contingent  of  OPP  as 
the  hon.  memher  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  I  helieve,  suggested,  as  this  may  have 
hatl  dire  consequences.  I  wish  to  quote  part 
of  an  editorial  entitled,  "Strikes  Lead  to 
Murder"  which  appeared  in  the  Cochrane 
Xorthldiul  Post  on  Fehmary  21  last: 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  critic- 
ism would  he  heaped  upon  the  provincial 
government  for  withholding  energetic 
action  in  the  Kapuskasing  loggers'  strike 
until  violence  hroke  out  and  men  were 
murdered.  We  do  not  think  that  such 
criticism  is  justified. 

Some  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  history 
have  had  their  roots  in  the  interference  by 
police  and  military  forces  in  industrial  and 
ix)litical  crises.  Such  interferences  leave 
scars  upon  the  memories  of  whole  gener- 
ations, which  persist  and  often  undermine 
the  security  of  the  state  50  years  or  more 
later.  No  such  stigma  results  when  the  vio- 
lence can  he  isolated  and  restricted  in  ex- 
pression to  opposing  private  interests  within 
the  same  class. 

What  course  of  action  shoidd  we  have 
adopted?  That  is  the  $64  ciuestion.  In  trying 
to  answer  this  (piestion,  may  I  refer  to  a 
statement  hy  the  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Frost,  made 
on  July  30,  1953,  and  revised  on  March  12, 
1959,  concerning  law  oh.servancc.  It  is  a  bit 
lengthy  hut  I  believe  it  would  do  good  for 
every  one  of  us  on  all  sides  of  this  Hou.se  to 
listen  to  this: 

The  outbreaks  of  violence  which  have 
occurred  at  widely  separated  points  arising 
out  of  strikes  in  southwestern  and  northern 
Ontario  make  this  a  very  opportune  time 
to  draw  the  attention  of  everybody  the 
very  strict  provisions  in  the  Canadian 
Criminal  Code  which  covers  these  things, 
the  consequences  which  follow  violations, 
and  the  dutv  of  all  of  us  to  observe  the 
law. 

Respect  for  law  in  this  province  should 
he  and  must  l)e  such  that  violence  will  not 
he  used.  The  best  informed  enforcement 
agency  is  public  opinion,  and  the  insistence 
on  the  part  of  each  of  us  and  all  of  us  that 
the  laws  must  he  observed  by  everybody. 
I  am  impresscxl  by  the  fact  that  there 
appears  to  be  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  law  and  the  duties  of  citizens 
generally,  and  the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  police  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Several  points  including  the  problem  of 
picketing,  and  the  rights  of  persons  to 
engage  in  the  same,  obviously  need  not 
only  the  explanation  hut  a  consideration 
of  the  law,  particularly  hy  those  affected. 
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Picketing  is  not  a  matter  which  is  sub- 
ject to  regulation  and  legislation  under  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vincial statutes.  This  is  a  subject  which 
exclusively  comes  under  the  powers  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  Provisions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  same  are  contained  in  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  which  is  a 
federal  statute.  The  British  North  America 
Act,  which  is  our  Constitution,  provides 
that  criminal  law  is  a  subject  wholly  for 
the  federal  Parliament.  Enforcement  of 
the  same  by  the  Constitution  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  province  and  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  within  the  province. 

These  laws  are  passed  in  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament  for  the  protection  of  all  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  uphold 
them,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  municipal  and 
provincial  police  forces  and  other  agencies 
to  enforce  these  laws.  Any  other  position 
would  be  unthinkable.  The  laws  of  Canada 
are  the  laws  of  Parliament,  elected  by  the 
people.  If  changes  are  indicated  in  the 
laws  then  they  should  be  made  by  the 
people's  representatives.  That  is  the  demo- 
cratic procedure.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
any  of  us  to  violate  the  laws  because  we 
do  not  like  them  or  even  for  an  object 
which  we  consider  worthy.  If  such  were 
the  case,  and  we  disregarded  the  laws, 
there  could  be  easily  a  disintegration  into 
lawlessness  which  would  be  harmful  to  all 
righteous  causes,  and  indeed  could  destroy 
the  way  of  life  which  we  all  want  to 
uphold  and  promote. 

Appended  to  this  statement  is  a  schedule 
of  some  of  the  sections  of  the  laws  of 
Canada  which  apply  to  the  cases  which  we 
are  discussing.  They  should  be  very  care- 
fully read  and  studied  by  those  who  are 
particularly  interested.  It  is  not  the  desire 
of  law  enforcing  agencies,  including  the 
police,  to  take  sides.  There  is  one  law  for 
all  and  it  is  the  law  of  our  Parliament, 
which  passed  the  same.  If  changes  are  to 
be  made,  representation  should  be  made 
to  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa  which  has  the 
sole  power  to  alter  it. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  the  police 
or  enforcement  agencies  as  the  enemies  to 
any  particular  class  or  as  taking  side  in 
any  particular  dispute.  It  is  their  constant 
endeavour  to  be  impartial.  The  police  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  belong  to  all 
of  us.  In  maintaining  our  way  of  life,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  assist,  and  in  no 
way  impede  or  make  difficult  the  duties 
which  we  as  people,  through  our  Parlia- 
ment, duly  elected,  give  to  our  police  and 


enforcement  agencies  to  perform.  This  is 
not  just  an  opinion.  This  is  the  law  that 
provides  that  any  police  or  enforcement 
officer  can  call  on  any  citizen  to  assist  him 
and  it  is  an  offence  not  to  do  so. 

The  laws  in  relation  to  picketing  are  as 
follows— and  I  hope  they  will  include, 
aside  from  picketing,  these  packs  of  25  to 
50  cars  and  sometimes  more. 

1.  Picketing  is  lawful  if  carried  on  by  a 
reasonable  number  of  persons  and  if  the 
effect  is  simply  to  obtain  or  impart  infor- 
mation or  to  persuade.  This  is  what  is 
commonly  known  as  peaceful  picketing. 

2.  Picketing  is  unlawful  if  it  involves 
intimidations,  violence,  threats,  nuisance, 
trespass  or  other  unlawful  acts.  Such  picket- 
ing is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Canada  and 
is  a  criminal  offence. 

3.  Mass  picketing  may  be  held  to  be  a 
form  of  intimidation,  and  it  has  been  so 
ruled  by  the  courts  of  the  land. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  the 
Criminal  Code  does  not  limit  the  number 
of  pickets,  but  since  pickets  and  picketing 
must  be  peaceful  and  must  not  involve 
violence,  threats,  etc.,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  Criminal  Code  is  very  specific  that 
intimidation  must  not  be  used  in  relation 
to  an  individual  nor  his  wife,  family  or 
others  connected  with  him. 

I  urge  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
study  of  the  interpretation  which  our 
courts  have  placed  upon  it.  The  Criminal 
Code  provides  for  severe  penalties  which 
may  be  imposed  by  the  courts  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  same.  We  are  a  law-abiding 
people.  I  am  confident  that  our  people, 
when  they  understand,  will  not  be  disposed 
in  any  way  to  break  or  violate  the  law.  We 
all  must  recognize  that  this  country  cannot 
be  run  without  laws,  and  that  laws  must 
be  respected.  Any  other  attitude  would 
produce  the  most  undesirable  results, 
amounting  in  fact  to  the  loss  of  our  liber- 
ties. The  progress  we  have  made  in  democ- 
racy basically  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  law-abiding  and  that  respect  and  obser- 
vance of  the  laws,  which  are  our  laws,  is 
fundamental. 

If  any  of  us  do  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Criminal  Code,  we  should 
make  our  views  known  to  Parliament,  which 
alone  has  the  power  to  pass  and  alter  the 
same.  Our  police— provincial  and  municipal, 
including  the  large  and  efficient  police 
forces  in  such  cities  as  Toronto  and  other 
places— are  lawfully  appointed  enforcement 
officers.  They  are  appointed  by  each  one 
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of  us  for  all  of  us  by  the  various  councils 
or  letjislatures  which  we  elect.  It  is  their 
duty  to  enforce  the  law,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  help  them  because  the  laws  are  ours. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  police  or  anyone 
else  to  fail  to  enforce  or  observe  the  laws 
simply  Ix^cause  we  do  not  like  them.  We 
should  all  remember  that  no  cause,  no 
matter  how  righteous,  is  above  the  law.  No 
individual  should  be  above  the  law.  Again, 
if  we  do  not  like  the  laws  the  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  our  lawmakers  whom  we  elect. 

Surely  none  of  us  can  for  a  moment 
arpue  or  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can 
disregard  the  laws  of  our  country  and 
impede  the  police  whom  wc  appoint  in  the 
enforcement  of  these. 

The  matter  is  most  fimdamental  and 
most  important.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  pood 
citizens  to  inform  themselves  of  the  mean- 
ing of  our  criminal  laws,  which  are  avail- 
able to  ever>'one,  and  some  sections  of 
which  relating  to  the  problem  at  hand  I 
append  to  this  statement. 

The  following  are  some  relevant  sections 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  but  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  code  itself: 

Section  366— Intimidation:  Everyone  who 
wrongfully  and  without  lawful  authority 
for  the  punwse  of  compelHng  another  per- 
son to  abstain  from  doing  anything  that  he 
has  a  lawful  right  to  do,  or  to  do  anything 
that  he  has  a  lawful  right  to  abstain  from 
doing: 

(a)  uses  violence  or  threats  of  violence  to 
that  person  or  his  wife  or  children,  or 
injures  his  property; 

(b)  intimidates  or  attempts  to  intimidate 
that  person  or  a  relative  of  that  person  by 
threats  that,  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  vio- 
lence or  other  injury  will  be  done  to,  or 
punishment  inflicted  upon,  him  or  a  rela- 
tive of  his,  or  that  the  property  of  any  of 
them  will  be  damaged; 

(c)  persistently  follows  that  person  about 
from  place  to  place; 

(d)  hides  any  tools,  clothes  or  other  prop- 
erty owned  or  used  by  that  person,  or  de- 
prives him  of  them  or  hinders  him  in  the 
use  of  them; 

(e)  with  one  or  more  other  persons 
follows  that  person  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
on  the  highway; 

(f)  besets  or  watches  the  dwelling  house 
or  place  where  that  person  resides,  works, 
carries  on  business  or  happens  to  be,  or, 

(g)  blocks  or  obstructs  a  highway 

is     guilty    of    an    offence    punishable    on 


summary  conviction— summary  conviction 
offence  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  six  months, 
or  both. 

Section  694—2.  A  person  who  attends  at 
or  near  or  approaches  a  dwelling  house  or 
place  for  the  purpose  only  of  obtaining 
or  communicating  information,  does  not 
watch  or  beset  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section. 

Section  41— Justifiable  Use  of  Force:  1. 
Everyone  who  is  in  peacable  possession  of 
a  dwelling  house  or  real  property  and 
everyone  lawfully  assisting  him,  or  acting 
under  his  authority  is  justified  in  using 
force  to  prevent  any  person  from  trespass- 
ing on  the  dwelling  house  or  real  property, 
or  to  remove  a  trespasser  therefrom,  if  he 
uses  no  more  force  than  is  necessary. 

This  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaks  for  it- 
self. As  soon  as  the  illegal  strike  began,  in 
my  opinion,  I  believe  that  strong  warning 
should  have  been  issued  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  union  leaders  and  their 
members,  and  all  others  involved,  that  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment  would  be  imposed  on 
those  who  were  found  guilty  of  intimidation, 
rioting,  and  destruction  of  property  and  equip- 
ment, and  charges  should  have  been  laid 
against  those  who  violated  the  laws.  This 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  to  prevent  the 
reign  of  terror  which  came  about  and  which 
was  bound  to  produce  a  blow  up.  Why  did 
the  settlers  have  rifles? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order.    Is  this  a  comment  that 
might  be  related  to  the  trial  of  these  19  men 
who  are  now  under  a  very  serious  charge- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  face 
very  serious  charges  on  which  they  have  not 
yet  been  tried.  I  am  raising  a  point  of  order. 
I  am  asking  on  behalf  of  these  19  men  who 
face  a  charge  of  non-capital  murder  whether 
these  comments  now  being  made  might 
perhaps  prejudice  their  trial.  I  am  asking  that 
seriously. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  member  I  would  say  all  you  have  to  do 
is  take  Hansard— what  has  been  said  in  this 
House  and  what  has  been  printed  up  till  now 
—and  you  will  find  that  in  none  of  my  re- 
marks is  there  anything  even  approaching 
what  has  already  been  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bnmelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  for 
a  ruling  from  you,  sir. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  You 
should  learn  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the 
law. 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  not  trying  the 
cases  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  myself  hear  any- 
thing which  I  would  consider  prejudicial  be- 
fore the  courts. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Let  us 
get  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  month 
or  so  ago,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  was 
up  north  in  Kapuskasing  at  a  convention  and 
he  said,  "You  know,  they  don't  say  a  word 
in  the  House—" 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Now  I  get  up  and  speak, 
and  he  gets  up  and  objects  to  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  object  to  what  you 
say- 
Mr.  Brunelle:  Why  did  the  settlers  have 
rifles?  After  a  month  or  so  of  this  reign  of 
terror,  it  is  quite  understandable  why  settlers 
who  live  in  remote,  sparsely  settled  areas, 
sometimes  miles  from  their  closest  neighbour, 
•would  have  handy  firearms  for  their  own 
protection. 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  hear  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  say  in  this  House 
on  February  25  last,  and  I  quote  on  page 
1093  of  Hansard: 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  on  another  occasion 
I  shall  certainly  not  be  fortified  in  the 
decision  which  I  made  this  time,  by  the 
results  of  the  affair  in  Kapuskasing  and  the 
Reesor  Siding  area. 

And  further  down  he  says: 

I  think  it  will  also  indicate  to  those  on 
both  sides  of  these  disputes  that  in  the 
future  they  may  expect  this  type  of  law 
enforcement  from  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  and  all  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  this  government;  certainly  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  in  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney-General. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  another  very 
important  matter,  that  of  labour  relations. 
First  I  wish  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.   Rowntree),  his  deputy  and 


assistants,  for  their  untiring  and  tremendous 
efforts  in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
between  the  parties  in  dispute. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  was  up  north 
this  past  weekend  and  everyone  I  met  was 
most  thankful  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  and  woods  operations  had  been 
resumed.  Pulp  wood  cutters  are  back  at  work 
and  the  winter-haul  is  being  carried  on  around 
the  clock.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
hon.  members  of  this  House  will  agree  that  in 
these  challenging  times,  when  governments 
on  every  level  are  trying  to  create  jobs  and 
are  fighting  for  economic  survival,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  more  effective 
co-operation  among  labour,  management  and 
government.  We  must  explore  better  ways 
of  working  together. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  Business 
Week,  issue  of  October  20,  1962,  entitled 
"How  Sweden  keeps  the  labour  peace"— and 
I  will  admit  that  Europe  is  not  Canada;  the 
social,  economic  and  other  conditions  are 
different.  Nevertheless  I  say  that  we  can 
learn  a  lot  from  the  way  things  are  done  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  government  is 
different. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  But  listen  to  this,  my  friend, 
how  they  do  things.  It  says  that  Sweden's 
answer  to  the  problems  of  avoiding  labour 
conflicts  is  close  co-operation  between  labour 
and  management  and  a  system  of  periodic 
collective  bargaining.  Government  inteferes 
very  little  with  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  that  they  have  a 
law  which  creates  an  equality  which  we  have 
not  got  here. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Their  system  is  often  cited 
as  a  model  of  labour-management  deport- 
ment. The  article  goes  on  to  say  that 
Sweden's  labour  peace  is  not  compelled  by 
law— there  is  relatively  little  labour  market 
legislation— but  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  parties' 
keen  sense  of  their  fundamental  community 
of  interests. 

"We  realize  that  a  bitter  fight  would 
actually  be  a  fight  against  ourselves,"  com- 
mented union  leader  Ame  Geijer.  "Peace 
in  the  labour  market  is  the  foremost  pre- 
requisite for  an  expanding  economy,"  he 
added. 

Compulsory  arbitration,  on  statue  books, 
for  two  decades,  has  never  been  used.  A 
mediation  law  requires  parties  in  dispute 
to     enter     negotiations     at     a    mediator's 
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rt(iiust.  and  to  produce  docvimonted  pro- 
ix)s.ds  for  solution  of  the  dispute.  This 
Mterelv  shores  up  vohuitary  barRainin«. 

Oner  coUective  agreements  are  made, 
they  are  hpally  himhng.  Coereix e  measures 
to  alter  the  terms  are  barred.  The  dura- 
tion ordinarily  is  one  or  two  years. 

Once   basic  terms  are  set,  there  can  be 
no    strike    o\<t    lesser    issues-the    .so-called 
"IcKal    issues"    that    are    so   troublesome   in 
this  eountr>-.    \o  strikes  are  possible  over 
interpretation  of  the  tenns.    "Wildcat"  stop- 
panes   are   prohibited;   unions  deal   harshly 
with  their  own  members  who     strike  with- 
out authorization  in  violation  of  contracts, 
Mul   fri(iuently   expel   their  own   members. 
Mr.  .Speaker,  industrial  peace  is  not  a  God- 
«i\en    product.     It    must    be    cultivated    and 
\\()rked  for  constantly.    Labour  and  manage- 
ment   should   make   more   effort   to   sit   down 
and    talk    to   one    another.     Government    also 
must  accept  more  responsibility.    In  view  of 
the    frecn'.ency   of   violations   of   The    Labour 
Relations    Act,    and    especially    in   the   recent 
Kapuskasinu    episode,    it    appears    that    the 
enforcement    procedures    under    the    Act    are 
inade(jnate    and    involve    undue   delays,   par- 
ticul.irU   in  ca.ses  of  unlawful  work  stoppages. 
There    shoidd    Ix?    more    control   by    the   law 
of  imion  activities  and  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  more  speedy  enforcement  procedures 
before  the  Laboiir  Relations  Board. 

Now,  this  may  please  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  Centre. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request 
of  many  of  my  people,  I  wish  to  recommend 
to  this  government  that  at  a  future  date,  after 
tile  courts  have  dealt  with  the  cases  now 
pending,  that  an  infniiry  be  held  to  investi- 
gate all  circumstances  concerning  the  work 
stoppage  in  the  woods  operations  in  the 
Kapnskasing  area  and  the  events  which  led  to 
the  serious  tragedy  at  the  Ik-e.sor  Siding  on 
Monday,  February  II  last.  Such  an  inciuiry, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  bring  about  the  necessary 
remedial  steps  to  safeguard  onr  economy 
and  pre\ent  bush  warfare  which  does  not 
belong   to   this   twentieth   century. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  memlx'r  would 
permit  a  fiucstion.  He  addressed  a  few  of  his 
remarks  to  me.  As  I  understood  the  tenor  of 
his  speech,  it  was  that  if  the  law  was  en- 
forced there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 
Now,  wherein  did  the  remarks  that  I  made 
in  the  House  differ  frf)m  that?  I  put  tlie  re- 
sponsibility on  the  government  to  enforce  the 
law   and    I   said  thev   had  not   don(>   it.    What 


did   the  hon.   member  say   that  was  different 
from  what  I  .said? 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  against  the  govern- 
nuMit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  will  not  thank  him  for 
that  critici.sm. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  I  have  the  .speech— I  liave 
not  got  it  in  front  of  me  but  if  I  remember 
correctly,  the  hon.  member  said  that  the  prob- 
lem in  the  KapiKskasing  area  was  that  the 
goxernment  did  not  send  a  sufficient  number 
of  OPPs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:     That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  will 
all  admit  that  it  is  much  easier  in  retrospect, 
to  have  hindsight  instead  of  foresight,  and 
\'ou  will  admit  with  me  that  it  was  most 
difficult  to  try  not  to  send  too  many  OPPs, 
which  may  have  dire  consequences  as  this 
editorial  stated.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
have  prejudiced  labour  negotiations  at  the 
bargaining  table— and  if  you  were  here  on 
Monday  night,  Febmary  25,  when  telegrams 
were  read  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  he  himself  and  where  all 
these  union  leaders  sent  telegrams,  made 
personal  representations,  saying,  "We  can 
control  our  men,  leave  it  to  us."  I  can  tell 
you  that  in  the  future  this  government  will 
act  differently. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  is  that  not  an  admission 
that  the  law  .should  have  been  enforced  and 
that  is  exactly  what  I  said? 

Mr.  Brunelle:  If  the  hon.  member  had 
heard  my  .speech,  I  said  that  we  were  partly 
to  blame. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  rose 
on  a  point  of  privilege  to  ask  a  question,  I 
believe,  and  the  question  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  the  hon.  member  a  further  question? 
I  assume  that  his  silence  means  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  that  all 
the  nuMubers  have  a  right  to  ask  the  speaker 
if  he  wishes  to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  speaker  has  the  right  to 
refuse,  of  course,  to  answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  is  this: 
The  hon.  gentleman  appeared  to  justify 
settlers  having  arms.  He  did  not  really  come 
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to  grips  with  what  he  criticized  me  for, 
namely,  that  they  had  not  had  their  arms 
removed.  Is  the  hon.  member  saying  that 
the  settlers  were  justified  in  having  the  arms 
and  therefore,  it  flows  from  that,  in  using  the 
arms? 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish- 
Mr.    Speaker:     Order!     I    suggest   that   the 

member  does  not  have  to  answer  the  question. 

I    think    we    are    getting    into    much    further 

debate  on  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  is  a  very  pertinent 
question  since  he  criticized  me  on  that  very 
point. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  In  rising  to 
take  part  in  this  budget  debate,  I  wish  first 
to  say  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  is  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect,  a  man  who  is  always  friendly,  a 
pleasure  to  meet  in  this  House  as  well  as 
outside  this  House.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  budget  that  he  presented  on  February  7 
was  a  budget  for  all  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Conservative  government;  a  document  pre- 
sented in  the  best  possible  way  under  the 
circumstances;  something  that  did  not  stir 
the  people  of  this  province  and  glossed  over 
wherever  possible. 

This  budget  followed  the  same  course  as 
former  budgets  of  this  government— deficit 
financing  again  in  this  province.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  read  this  budget  over  again  and  it  has  left 
me  with  the  impression  that  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  discussed  it  with  the  caucus 
of  his  party  before  he  presented  it  to  this 
assembly  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  was  warned  about  this 
word  "deficit".  I  expect  also  he  was  told 
that  the  popular  vote  for  their  party  was 
going  down  and  that  they  lost  the  last  by- 
election  in  Huron-Bruce.  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  was  told:  "You  must  dress  up  this 
budget,  put  on  a  white  shirt,  collar  and  tie," 
because  their  father,  Rt.  hon.  John  Diefen- 
baker  at  Ottawa,  and  themselves  have  de- 
stroyed the  word  "deficit"— and  have  had  this 
word  struck  from  our  dictionary  and  now  use 
the  word  "shortfall". 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  concern  that  I  be- 
lieve was  expressed  at  this  special  caucus  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  was  the  sales  tax.  It 
appears  by  the  budget  that  some  of  the 
members  demanded  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  that  a  reduction  must  come— and 
this  year,  not  two  years  from  now,  because 
this  will  be  election  year.  We  must  be  able 


to  say  at  election  time,  "Our  government  has 
cut  the  sales  tax." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  said,  "With  the  tremen- 
dous costs  of  government  operations  and  the 
great  increase  in  our  hospitality  fund,  I  could 
only  give  a  very  small  reduction,  otherwise 
no  article  under  21  cents  will  pay  the  three 
per  cent  sales  tax,  or  else  I  could  give  you 
a  four  cent  reduction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  everything 
was  done  to  present  this  budget  in  the  best 
form  possible,  stressing  gross  income  as  many 
times  as  possible,  indicating  revenue  will 
increase  this  year  by  $42  million  and  still  will 
have  a  deficit  in  1963-64  of  $133.3  million. 

My  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  in  lead- 
ing oft  in  the  budget  speech  for  our  party,  said 
that  the  provincial  debt  from  1945  to  1961 
rose  from  $483  million  to  $1.1  billion,  or 
120  per  cent  in  16  years,  and  the  municipal 
debt  rose  from  $231  million  to  $1.6  billion, 
an  increase  of  600  per  cent— or  the  muni- 
cipalities have  been  the  greatest  promoters 
of  growth  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
remark  in  this  Legislature  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  the  statement  that  those  de- 
clining years  between  1934  and  1943  and 
those  years  between  1943  and  1962,  were 
years  of  unparallelled  economic  development. 
As  a  member  in  the  Opposition  in  this 
assembly,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  we  had  an 
unparallelled  economic  development  in  all 
parts  of  this  province  ovpr  the  great  length 
of  lime  this  government  has  been  in  power. 
After  careful  study  I  can  only  say  that  rural 
Ontario  has  not  fared  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  thought  is  that  v/hen 
a  government  keeps  referring  to  the  past  it 
is  searching  for  something  to  say  that  is 
detrimental  to  our  party.  Another  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  government  is  tired 
after  20  years  in  power.  Signs  are  beginning 
to  show,  I  would  say,  when  you  hear  state- 
ments like  these.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
say  Ontario  rural  areas  shovild  have  pro- 
gressed more— there  is  more  stagnation  in  our 
towns  and  villages  than  ever  before,  no  new 
industries,  very  few  with  sufficient  water  or 
sewage  systems;  the  agricultural  industry  net 
income  for  the  farmers.  Also  there  is  un- 
employment; many  who  want  jobs  instead  of 
unemployment  insurance;  men  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  50  years  are  told  they  are 
too  old  for  a  position  in  industry;  and  the 
cost  of  education.  The  towns  and  villages 
and  rural  areas  educate  their  children  and, 
when  they  can  contribute  to  the  rural  com- 
munities,  they  are   exported  to   the  big  city 
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and  other  countries  where  preater  oppor- 
tunities and  hifiher  wages  are  available  for 
them.  The  small  businessman  and  the  fishing 
industry  are  some  of  the  problems  of  rural 
Ontario. 

.\Ir.  Speaker,  these  problems  and  this  trend 
of  economy  has  been  with  us  in  tliis  province 
for  many  years,  but  this  government  has 
failed  until  the  last  session  to  take  any  action. 
They  waited  until  we  in  this  province  were 
importing  from  other  countries  $235  per 
capita  before  any  action  or  move  was  taken 
to  correct  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  last  session  we  listened 
with  great  interest  to  hear  that  a  new  depart- 
ment, of  economics  and  development,  was  set 
up  under  a  new  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Macaulay). 
He  outlined  a  20-plank  programme  which  he 
called  the  golden  era  for  Ontario.  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, by  the  articles  in  the  press  and  the  new 
businesses  that  have  been  developed  and  the 
new  industries  that  have  been  established  in 
this  province;  but  tliis  action  is  too  late  to 
deal  with  problems  that  we  in  Ontario  have 
Ix^en  facing  for  many  years. 

Nfr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  niral  areas  have 
seen  very  little  results  as  yet.  Today  our  towns 
and  villages  are  stniggling  for  existence.  In 
many  of  our  towns  and  villages,  education 
costs  preclude  all  other  services.  In  many 
instances  we  learn  that  councils  are  defeated 
when  in  favour  of  sewage  or  water  systems, 
as  the  cost  is  too  heavy  for  many  people  in 
these  communities. 

A  large  number  of  taxpayers  feel  they  can- 
not afford  any  more  increases  in  taxes,  with- 
out industries  established  in  order  to  make 
employment  more  sure.  This  government  has 
no  d(>finite  plans  to  give  incentive  to  indus- 
tries to  establish  in  towns  and  villages.  This 
government  must  come  up  with  some  con- 
crete proposals,  if  our  towns  and  villages  are 
even  going  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  riding  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  we  find  that  one  industry 
in  the  village  of  West  Lome,  a  branch  of  the 
Savage  Shoe  Company,  Medcalf  division, 
announced  its  intention  to  close  the  plant 
by  .March  15.  This  stmck  a  scrioiis  blow  to 
this  village  of  around  1,000  people.  Fifty-five 
employees  of  this  company  v/ill  be  without 
work,  but  the  company  saicl  because  of  heavy 
losses,  in  this  line  of  shoes  produced  at  the 
plant,  the  action  was  necessary.  However,  Mr. 
SiX'aker,  I  must  .say  the  company  has 
promised  the  55  employees  employment  at 
other  branch  plants  when  available.  This  is  a 
serious  blow  to  a  village  with  1,000  popula- 
tion.   Mr.    Speaker,   there   will   be    a   factory 


available  for  another  industry  to  take  over 
and  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  will  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  another  industry  to  establish 
there.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  example  and 
I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  encourage  new 
industries  for  the  other  towns  and  villages  in 
rural  areas. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  education 
costs  preclude  all  other  services  in  rural 
Ontario.  My  mind  goes  back  to  this  statement 
"unparalleled  economic  development."  The 
agricultural  industry  in  the  province  is  one 
of  our  basic  industries  and  rated  third  largest 
industry  in  the  province.  The  income  has 
reached  the  $1.3  billion  mark.  A  third  of  the 
income  of  Canada  comes  from  the  province 
•of  Ontario  but  this  is  the  gross  income  and 
'certainly  not  the  net  income  to  the  farmers 
of  this  province.  This  year  has  been  a  year 
with  prices  somewhat  higher,  with  one  of  the 
best  years  for  good  yields  in  many  parts  of 
Ontario,  but  the  costs  of  farm  machinery, 
farm  machinery  parts,  fertilizers,  weed  killers 
and  insecticides  are  away  out  of  proportion 
compared  to  the  increase  of  farm  product 
prices,  labour  costs,  taxes,  and  living  expenses. 

As  an  illustration,  on  November  29,  1962,  I 
inquired  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
what  the  percentage  increase  was  of  some  of 
the  necessities  that  farmers  had  to  have  in 
order  to  produce  agricultural  products.  I  will 
give  some  of  the  percentages:  Farm  machinery 
increased  in  price  from  1957  to  1961  23  per 
cent  in  costs;  farm  machinery  parts  increased 
in  four  years,  35  per  cent;  commercial 
fertilizer  increased  49.3  per  cent;  weed  killer 
and  pesticides  increased  81.3  per  cent.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  percentages  of  increases. 

I  have  here  an  article  dated  November  5, 
1962:  "Farm  trends  follow  normal  course."  A 
Toronto  paper  says  that  in  20  years  the 
number  of  farms  in  Canada  dropped  from 
677,600  to  480,900-or  196,600  went  out  of 
existence  in  20  years— and  yet  the  capital  of 
farmers  has  increased  250  per  cent  from  $4 
billion  to  $11  billion  in  Canada,  but  it  says 
in  the  paper  that  this  is  no  critical  stage;  it 
is  a  steady  development  over  twenty  years 
and  a  planned  policy  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  reduce  the  marginal 
farms  and  concentrate  the  industry  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  efficient  producers.  This 
was  revealed  at  a  meeting  of  the  national 
conference  of  agricultural  training.  It  also 
states  there  was  a  lack  of  training  courses,  and 
a  lack  of  agricultural  teachers. 

But  we  need  not  weep  for  decrease  in  farms 
because  this  year  farm  production  may  set 
new  records  with  half  the  labour  involved. 
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We  have  farm  surpluses  which  the  govern- 
ment does  not  want  to  increase.  So,  in  other 
words,  farming  is  going  as  planned  by  the 
federal  government.  I  have  another  article 
dated  December  20,  1962,  London  Free 
Press:  "Farm  income  down  most  in  Canada 
and  Canadian  farmers  fared  worse,"  The 
Canadian  farmers'  net  income  fell  last  year 
by  24  per  cent,  and  brought  net  farm  income 
to  the  lowest  level  since  the  year  of  1945. 
Also  this  article  states  that  cash  farm  income 
rose  because  of  the  sale  from  previous  years. 
And  we  find  in  Britain,  Austria,  United  States, 
the  net  farm  income  went  up  nine  per  cent 
in  1961  and  1962.  In  Japan  net  increase  was 
seven  per  cent  and  in  Yugoslavia  and  Nor- 
way five  per  cent,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  increased  two  to  three  per  cent. 
I  have  been  told  by  a  number  of  good  general 
farmers  in  southern  Ontario  that  their  gross 
income  each  year  is  around  $11,000  but 
with  the  cost  of  operations  over  $7,000  and 
net  income  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  invested, 
there  is  only  $4,000  left  and  if  they  had  five 
per  cent  on  investment,  on  $40,000  they  would 
get  $2,000  and  net  income  would  be  $2,000 
for  a  man  and  wife  to  raise  a  family.  I  feel 
this  is  a  true  statement  about  the  general 
farmer.  Also  we  have  farmers  who  specialize 
along  one  line  of  agriculture  which  gives  a 
greater  net  return  but  if  all  farmers  went 
into  this  line  none  would  have  a  living. 

I  have  another  article  here  in  the  London 
Free  Press,  March  4,  1963.  It  says  in  Ontario 
the  farm  picture  is  not  quite  as  prosperous 
as  in  1961.  Net  farm  income  dropped  $316,- 
727,000  from  1961  level  to  $332,156,000. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  flue- 
cured  tobacco  industry  which  is  facing  a 
serious  situation  in  this  province.  I  appreciate 
that  this  government  has  decided  to  assist 
this  industry  financially.  If  the  two-cent  levy 
that  was  voted  in  by  the  producers,  if 
this  did  not  buy  up  the  no-sale  tobacco, 
this  government  intimated  that  it  would  lend 
the  tobacco  board  the  remainder  of  the 
money  that  was  needed.  I  think  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  commend 
the  government  for  this,  but  it  does  puzzle 
me  that  we  had  a  study  group  from  the 
government  two  years  ago,  go  to  Europe  to 
find  markets.  Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
said  that  the  economic  council  was  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  find  markets  for  this 
tobacco  and  we  see  that  even  the  1961  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  stored  by  the  flue-cured  board, 
is  not  sold.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  makes  me 
believe  that  this  study  group  that  went  to 
Europe  and  The  Department  of  Economics 


and  Development  have  failed  to  convince  the 
large  tobacco  companies  that  there  are 
markets  overseas.  This  year  there  is  a  40 
per  cent  reduction  in  production  in  flue-cured 
tobacco.  This  is  a  serious  blow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  have  the  milk  industry 
board  which  is  termed  by  the  Ontario  Feder- 
ation of  Agriculture  as  a  major  area  of 
weakness  in  the  Ontario  agricultural  economy. 
Leadership  is  needed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
this  great  segment  of  the  agriculture  industry 
or  there  will  be  chaos  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  that,  during  the 
1961-62  session,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver)  made  an  outstanding 
speech  on  agriculture.  An  hon.  member  well 
versed  and  qualified  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  agriculture,  he  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  government  the  problem  of  vertical 
integration,  its  effect  and  damage,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  growing  each  and  every 
year;  that  it  was  reducing  farmers  to  tax 
slaves  and  peasants  and  something  should  be 
done  at  once.  Vertical  integration  by  the 
processor  is  giving  corporations  great  control 
over  production  and  the  independence  of 
the  family  farm  is  threatened.  Farmers  are 
losing  control  of  the  marketing  of  their 
produce  and  the  consumer  is  not  benefiting 
at  all. 

This  vertical  integration  has  been  with  us 
for  a  number  of  years  now  and  this  govern- 
ment has  ignored  this  problem.  I  will  say 
that  the  Minister  has  set  up  a  committee  to 
study  vertical  integration  at  the  last  session 
but  I  have  not  heard  a  final  report  from  this 
committee  yet.  It  appears  that  this  govern- 
ment does  not  want  a  final  report  from  this 
committee  at  this  time,  I  would  say— stalling 
and  failing  to  deal  with  this  serious  problem 
concerning   agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  session  was  ad- 
journed for  the  Christmas  holidays  an  hon. 
member  spoke  in  the  Throne  debate  and 
dealt  extensively  with  agriculture.  He  had 
me  so  confused  when  he  outlined  the  produc- 
tion and  the  increase  in  prices  for  agricultural 
products.  He  made  a  great  effort  to  say  that 
this  government  was  doing  a  great  job  for 
agriculture.  I  suggest  he  look  up  the  statistics, 
net  income,  vertical  integration  and  the  price 
squeeze. 

In  the  year  of  1959  the  government  did 
away  with  the  junior  farmers  loan  board  and 
at  that  time  a  member  on  this  side  of  the 
House  criticized  the  government  for  doing 
away  with  a  board  that  had  done  a  good  job 
for  young  farmers  starting  into  farming.  If 
I  remember  correctly  we  were  told  that,  with 
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tl).-  Irilt-ral  farm  loan  hoard  in  existence, 
tlurt  would  1h'  ovtrlappinii  and  this  hoard 
would  not  hi'  nettletl. 

I  wish  to  coniint'nd  the  hon.  Ministtr  of 
Aurinihun'  <  Mr.  Stfuart )  for  a  hill  to  rc- 
tstahlish  tlif  Junior  Fariiurs  Loan  Board  in 
Ontario. 

rliis  government,  rvi-ry  election  year, 
reali/rs  that  it  needs  the  farmers'  votes  and 
it  waits  till  election  \ear  and  plays  a  tune 
for  the  farmers'  vote.  This  hill  will  assist  our 
younn  farmers.  This  uovemnient  has  been 
UiNin.n  the  farmers  the  gross  income  from 
auricidtiire  in  this  province  too  long.  I  feel 
that  elficiency  in  agriculture  will  compare 
with  that  of  any  otlu-r  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince. Stop  tr>ing  to  gloss  over  conditions 
in  agriculture.  The  farmers  of  Ontario  are 
int<risted  in  net  income  from  agriculture. 

1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  fivhing.  A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  esti- 
inatis  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  before  this  Legislature, 
and  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  the  pliglit  of  the  Lake  Eric  com- 
mercial fisherman.  I  appreciate  that  the  hon. 
Minister  said  that  he  was  going  to  look  into 
the  conditions  of  the  fisherman.  I  feel  that 
he  will  make  an  effort  to  assist  this  industry. 

Mr  Sneaker,  as  I  said  a  few  days  ago,  this 
industry  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  have 
bfen  told  by  .some  fishermen  that  their 
income  is  as  low  as  $1,300  per  year  with  a 
S2().000  to  $25,000  investment,  and  Mr. 
.Speaker,  other  fisliernien  have  a  low  income 
and  $40,000  to  $50,000  investment.  This 
affects  400  to  500  homes  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  it  has.  and  is,  showing  an 
effect  on   the  economy  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker  a  word  or  two  about  roads. 
We  in  southern  Ontario  appreciate  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  on  Highway  401.  It 
appei'.rs  that  the  grading  on  this  highway  is 
nearly  completed  and  th.it  paving  of  the  north 
lare  was  started  and  a  considerable  number 
(»f  mil'  s  (()ni|)leted.  We  are  hoping  that  the 
north  lane  will  be  (ompcted  to  th(^  town  of 
Tilbury  this  year,  and  we  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Nauditon)  to  give  every  consideration  to 
starting  the  south  lane  paving,  because  when 
you  (ome  from  Windsor— coming  on  a  four- 
lane  going  to  a  two-lane  and  later  onto  a 
four-lane— this  will  be  a  hazard  to  the  travel- 
ing public. 

We  were  .somewhat  disappointed  that 
repair  work  on  Number  3  highway  west  of 
Blenheim  was  not  completed  this  past  year. 
Tins  highway  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair 


and  we  are  hoping  that  the  hon.  Minister 
will  complete  repairing  this  highway  as  early 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  go\ernment  the  problems 
facing  municipal  councils.  County  councils  in 
rural  Ontario  arc  losing  their  autonomy  at 
a  record  pace,  and  this  government  is  taking 
o\cr  their  control  b>'  its  grant  systems,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  other  words  using  tax  money 
collected  from  the.se  municipalities  to  take 
over  more  and  more  control.  This  is  causing 
concern  to  municipal  governments,  as  they 
now  ha\-e  \ery  little  control  left,  Mr.  Sptniker. 
As  illustration,  I  offer  the  coxmty  road  systems 
in  rural  Ontario.  Wc  do  appreciate  the  50 
per  cent  subsidy  of  building  and  maintenance 
and  the  80  per  cent  subsidies  for  building 
bridges  which  helped  to  build  a  fine  county 
road  system  in  many  counties.  Today,  we 
find  diesc  county  roads  outdated  by  the 
incrca.sc  in  traffic,  and  the  increased  weight 
which  trucks  are  licensed  to  haul  in  this  prov- 
ince. Counties  have  to  upgrade  and  repair 
all  county  roads  to  cope  with  today's  traffic. 
Under  the  specifications  set  down  by  the 
province  to  which  counties  must  adhere,  it 
is  costing  more  than  twice  as  much  to  build 
a  mile  of  county  road  as  it  did  in  1950. 
Counties  are  still  receiving  a  50  per  cent 
subsidy  from  the  provincial  government, 
which  is  costing  this  province  more  money 
and  also  costing  the  counties  more  money. 

Wc  find  that  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  numh>cr  of  vehicles  with  PCV  licences. 
Today,  we  find  that  this  government  is  collect- 
ing more  money  out  of  the  counties  from 
licences,  gasoline  tax  and  PCV  licences 
fhan  e\er  before  in  history,  and  still  is  paying 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  buiding  county 
roads  and  80  per  cent  of  coimty  bridges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  counties,  as  I  said,  pay 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  roads,  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  bridges,  but  rai.se  their 
money  from  the  property  owners.  County 
councils  know  that  the  property  owners  are 
burdenc^d  with  taxes  now  and  are  unable  to 
stand  the  increase  of  taxes  that  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  mileage  pro- 
grammes in  the  past  of  upgrading  to  the 
specification  as  laid  down  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coimty  councils  can  only  carry 
out  half  of  the  mileage  programme  of  the 
past.  Municipal  men  arc  concerned  with  the 
number  of  miles  of  covmty  roads  and  are  only 
carrying  out  half  of  the  mileage  of  the  annual 
upgrading  of  the.se  roads.  Many  of  our 
coimty  roads  will  be  in  a  deplorable  condition 
before    they    can    be    upgraded.     Also,    Mr. 
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Speaker,  many  municipal  men  feel  that  the 
counties  will  have  to  hand  back  to  the  town- 
ship some  of  the  county  roads. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  will  be  another  step  back- 
wards in  the  rural  area.  I  suggest  a  new 
approach  to  secure  more  assistance  for  the 
property  owners  in  paying  for  the  cost  of 
county  roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion problems  concerning  different  segments 
of  the  county.  In  closing  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  a  new  oil  field 
has  been  brought  into  production  in  the  riding 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  Eleven  wells 
have  been  drilled,  and  ten  wells  are  producing 
large  quantities  of  oil,  which  I  am  informed 
is  a  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect  great 
finds  of  oil  in  this  area  in  the  near  future. 
We  in  southern  Ontario  are  wondering  where 
our  Canadian  companies  are,  why  are  they 
not  taking  part  in  developing  this  oil  field, 
if  we  in  Ontario  have  unparalleled  economic 
development  in  this  province?  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  hon.  leader  outlined  the  Liberal 
programme  when  he  led  off  on  the  budget 
debate,  which  will  solve  many  of  these  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  this  province.  I 
will  say  that  after  the  next  election  he  will 
be  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  times  when 
you  have  my  deep  sympathy.  There  are  times 
when  I  wonder  who  has  the  floor  in  this 
Chamber;  however,  I  guess  that  is  political 
life.  I  do  want  to  thank  the  speakers  and 
congratulate  them  for  the  wonderful  job  they 
did  moving  and  seconding  the  speech  from 
the  Throne.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
also  of  thanking  all  the  hon.  Cabinet  Min- 
isters; if  I  singled  out  one  or  two  you  would 
think  I  was  playing  politics,  but  I  want  to 
say  they  have  deserved  a  lot  of  thanks 
during  my  tenure  of  office  here  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  their  deputies 
and  so  many  people  who  have  been  so 
helpful  to  me  during  my  long  experience  in 
this  House. 

Now,  I  have  nothing  particular  to  talk 
about  but  I  thought  maybe  there  was  so 
much  discussion  regarding  the  elm  disease 
that  I  might  say  something  about  that.  I 
think  we  spent  two  days  on  the  estimates 
and  the  elm  trees  are  still  dying  and,  of 
course,  the  elm  trees  are  like  human  beings; 
we  all  die  with  age.  Now,  in  regard  to  this 
elm  disease,  we  all  regret  very  much  the 
losing    of    some    of    these    beautiful    trees. 


However,  that  is  not  the  first  epidemic  we 
have  had  of  trees  dying  in  this  province  of 
Ontario.  About  30  years  ago,  all  the  chestnut 
trees  died,  they  were  taken  out  of  this 
province  of  Ontario.  To  my  knowledge  there 
are  very,  very  few  chestnut  trees  left.  Then 
we  could  go  back  a  bit  farther— I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  I  am  Methuselah  or  any- 
thing—but we  had  Son  Jose  scale  which 
destroyed  nearly  every  apple  tree  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  I  have  to  give  credit  to  the  fruit 
growers  and  people  who  are  interested  in  that 
industry.  They  did  not  come  here  and  plead 
to  the  government;  they  got  out  and  did 
something  for  themselves.  They  planted  trees, 
and  today  they  have  a  spray— I  do  not  know 
how  effective  this  would  be  for  elm  disease- 
but  we  have  something  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  should  be  very  proud  of:  We  have 
apples  of  a  very  high  quality  and  because  of 
refrigeration  and  storage  we  have  apples 
the  year  round,  which  I  think  is  a  credit  to 
this  province  of  Ontario. 

I  might  say,  regarding  trees,  I  think  re- 
forestation is  something  that  we  should  take 
a  good  hard  look  at.  I  live  in  the  city  of 
Chatham;  last  Friday  I  saw  two  beautiful 
maple  trees  that  had  to  be  taken  down. 
These  trees  were  dead.  They  died  with  old 
age,  they  did  not  die  with  any  particular 
disease;  they  were  hollow  and  they  were 
treacherous,  dangerous  to  the  public  and  to 
public  property.  Now  I  mentioned  something 
about  reforestation.  I  believe  that  the  de- 
partment is  lending  some  assistance  to  refor- 
estation, that  is,  farm  plots  or  family  plots. 
So  I  would  say  that  there  is  not  a  farm  of 
any  size  that  could  not  afford  a  family  plot 
that  could  be  planted  some  place  where  it 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  cutting  it  down 
or  putting  tile  drains  through  it  or  public 
utilities,  like  hydro  or  telephone  wires.  I 
think  that  is  something  that  we,  the  farmers,, 
should  give  a  lot  of  thought  to. 

Now,  we  will  come  to  the  home  dwellings- 
There  are  a  lot  of  dwellings  in  all  cities 
where  you  could  plant  a  tree,  a  quick-growings 
tree  that  would  be  a  shade  tree  in  a  very 
few  years.  I  know  on  my  own  farm  we  liave 
planted  some  willows,  and  some  white  oak,, 
and  ash,  and  they  are  beautiful  shade  trees 
today  and  some  of  them  are  only  ten  to  12 
years  old. 

Because  I  come  from  the  city  of  Chatham 
it  is  natural  I  would  want  to  say  sometliing^ 
about  that  city.  We  all  know  where  that  is, 
just  the  next  metropolitan  city  this  side  of 
Detroit.  The  city  of  Chatham  has  established 
a  policy  which  I  think  is  sound.  When  they^ 
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take  a  tree  clown,  tliey  plant  another  tree. 
They  do  not  come  to  the  government  for 
that;  they  ijo  to  the  people  who  grow  trees, 
which  is  good  business.  W'e  are  not  interfer- 
ing with  private  enterprise  that  way,  but  I 
believe  that  the  policy  is  sound,  planting  a 
tree  where  a  tree  has  been  taken  out.  And 
that  is  the  policy  which  has  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Chatham,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  sound  policy. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  regret  very 
nuich-the  trees  planted  along  the  highways. 
Of  course  we  have  public  utilities,  hydro  and 
telephone,  but  the  only  way  you  can  trim 
those  trees  is  to  go  right  in  there  and  butcher 
them.  Now  that  is  going  on  daily  through  no 
fault  of  the  people  who  are  trimming  the 
trees.  The  public  is  demanding  this  public 
service.  But  I  would  say  we  should  take  a 
good  look  at  this  and  see  if  we  cannot  plant 
some  of  these  trees  in  places  where  it  would 
not  interfere  with  public  utiUties  or  tile 
drainage  or  any  other  kind  of  drainage. 

I  have  not  too  much  more  to  say  regarding 
reforestation  but  I  do  think  that  it  would  be 
impractical  to  spray  for  elm  disease,  because 
over  this  vast  area  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
we  ha\e  dense  forest  and  we  have  other 
places  where  we  have  only  one  odd  tree, 
maybe  on  100  acres.  It  would  not  be 
practical.  So  the  best  thing  we  could  do,  I 
should  think,  is  to  do  some  reforestation. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  the 
hospital  at  Cedar  Springs.  I  am  sure  that  we 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  especially 
southwestern  Ontario,  who  know  the  hospital 
well,  appreciate  what  a  grand  job  they  are 
doing.  I  do  not  like  reading  a  speech  because  I 
am  a  poor  reader,  but  I  might  make  a  mistake 
in  tiiis  so  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  better  just 
try  to  read  it.  I  know  it  will  be  correct  in 
Ihinsard  and  I  ha\e  the  document  in  front 
of  me  here.  This  is  the  Ontario  school  at 
Cedar  Springs: 

Building  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  School 
at  C((hir  Springs  was  started  in  1958.  It 
recently  admitted  its  850th  patient.  This 
modern,  well-efjuippcd  unit  directed  by 
the  mental  licalth  branch  of  The  Depart- 
mc-iit  of  Hc.ilth  was  officially  opened  in 
June,  l!)f>I.  Some  of  the  patients  have  been 
traiisf(  rrid  from  other  hospital  schools  to 
be  t  loser  to  their  parents,  and  otiiers  have 
b(  en  admitted  directly  from  the  south- 
western region  of  Ontario.  Cedar  Springs 
will  hi\c  r\(iitually  approximately  1,200 
patients. 

And  then  I  tliou^lit  I  heard  a  voice  in  the 
distance    say    wc    have    done    nothing.    Now 


1,200  patients  will  be  established  there  in 
1963. 

It  is  set  in  very  pleasant  surroundings  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  disappointing 
that,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  had 
to  be  set  so  far  back  from  the  lake.  But  this 
was  not  a  difficult  problem.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem that  was  easily  solved.  The  hospital  is 
really  a  small,  self-contained  community, 
having  its  own  waterworks  and  sewage  dis- 
posal. I  hope,  with  many  of  the  people  in  this 
district,  that  the  fine  fruit  farm  will  be  kept 
and  will  prove  useful  in  caring  for  the 
patients. 

I  am  told  that  The  Department  of  Health 
has  established  a  day-school  system  at  Cedar 
Springs,  teaching  up  to  the  Grade  V  level, 
and  that  vocational  training  for  adolescent 
girls  and  boys  is  under  way.  Recreation  is 
an  important  part  of  the  programme  for  the 
mentally  handicapped,  and  organized  games, 
a  scouts  and  guides  organization,  and  teen- 
town  dances  are  accepted  weekly  activities 
in  the  hospital  school. 

Then,  too,  the  programme  is  supplemented 
by  an  increasing  number  of  volunteer  workers 
from  Blenheim,  Chatham,  Windsor  and 
London,  who  provide  almost  daily  services 
for  these  children  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
ranging  from  play  activities  for  the  smaller 
children  to  musical  entertainment  for  the 
adolescents.  The  staff  at  Cedar  Springs  has 
welcomed  community  participation  and  recog- 
nizes that  the  hospital  school  is  only  part  of 
the  total  community  programme  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  southwestern  Ontario. 

I  visit  the  school  quite  frequently  to  see 
the  improvement  in  these  young  children, 
and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  a  third  of  those 
young  boys  and  girls  will  be  rehabilitated 
and  be  useful  citizens  and  have  some  part  to 
play  in  this  civilized  world.  To  me  it  is 
wonderful  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

If  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  school— it  is 
not  hard  to  locate;  down  No.  3  highway  to 
Cedar  Springs  and  it  is  four  miles  west  of 
Cedar  Springs— they  will  be  entertained  and 
will  sec  a  fine  building  and  a  very  well-run 
building.  I  feel  very  proud  of  that,  and  I 
thought  I  should  tell  that  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  because  I  know  that 
we  arc  all  interested.  Anyone  who  has  a 
family  of  healthy  children  and  does  not  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  some  of  them  that 
are  retarded  should  be  very  thankful  for  it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  kind 
audience  that  you  have  given  me.  I  hope  I 
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have  not  said  anything  that  the  hon.  members 
are  going  to  cross-question  me  about,  the 
same  as  they  did  the  other  former  speaker, 
because  I  hope  I  have  not  said  anything 
that  hurts.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowhng  (High  Park)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  714: 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  in  connection  with 
the  hospital  services  commission,  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  full-time  commission. 

I  understand,  sir,  that  the  commission  at 
the  present  time  is  a  part-time  commission, 
and  sometimes  at  the  commission  meetings 
there  are  not  enough  for  a  quorum.  This 
commission  being  a  part-time  commission, 
some  of  the  members  take  oflF  for  the 
south  during  the  winter  months  and  there  is 
a  little  diflBculty  in  carrying  on  its  normal 
functions. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
for  a  part-time  commission  this  is  really  a 
waste  of  money  and  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  a  commission  of  this  size,  this 
importance,  should  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sion. I  suggest  it  should  be  one  similar  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  where 
we  have  a  permanent  commission.  On  this 
permanent  commission  we  could  have  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession  and  other 
men  who  are  trained  for  this  kind  of  work. 
I  know  we  have  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  is  a  part-time  commissioner,  and 
I  think  he  is  paid  very  well  for  the  service 
he  gives. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  How  much 
does  he  get? 

Mr.  Gordon:  Anyway,  it  is  just  a  sugges- 
tion, sir,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  you  look  at  this  estimate  of  $135  million 
and  we  have  a  part-time  commission  running 
it.  Some  of  these  men  are  not  on  the  job. 
They  are  here  and  there  and  going  in  the 
winter  time  for  their  vacations,  as  I  have 
said.   What   we   should   have    is   a   full-time 


commission  to  take  care  of  this  very  impor- 
tant responsibility. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two  or  three  points  I 
would  like  to  raise  under  this  estimate.  At 
the  outset,  sir,  I  would  like  to  underscore 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  has 
just  said.  I  think  that  a  commission  that 
is  spending— it  is  much  more  than  $137  mil- 
lion, if  I  recall  correctly— $237  million- 
something  well  over  $200  million— the  kind 
of  expenditure  that  I  think  is  worthy  of 
having  a  full-time  commission  of  three.  I 
think  there  is  another  reason,  and  I  say  this 
without  any  reflection  on  any  individual  at 
all:  that  if  you  have  a  part-time  commission, 
inevitably  the  responsibility  and  the  direction 
of  this  commission  is  going  to  fall  on  one  or 
two  of  what  might  be  described  as  the  civil 
servants  in  the  organization.  It  seems  to  me 
that  because  the  other  people  are  part-time, 
they  are  only  there  on  occasions  and  cannot 
get  to  every  meeting.  I  am  not  aware  if  they 
are  down  south  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  said,  but  inevitably  it  falls  on  one 
or  two  people  to  a  degree  that  I  do  not  think 
is  good  in  an  organization  of  this  size  and 
responsible  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  point  that  I 
want  to  raise.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  raised  in  this  House  in  the 
intervening  two  or  three  years  since  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  came 
into  operation.  I  put  a  question  on  the  order 
paper  this  year  which  read  as  follows,  "What 
were  the  total  reserves  of  Blue  Cross  at  the 
time  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commis- 
sion began  operation?  and  (2)  What  propor- 
tion of  these  reserves  were  for  standard  ward 
coverage?  and  (3)  What  disposition  was  made 
of  the  reserves  for  standard  ward  coverage, 
that  is,  when  the  hospital  service  commis- 
sion came  into  operation?"  The  answer  I 
got  was  that  the  Ontario  hospital  association 
administers  the  Blue  Cross  plan,  and  that  it 
is  a  private  agency  in  receipt  of  public 
monies,  and  the  information  sought  is  not 
available  through  the  government. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  got  a  rather 
abnormal  situation  here.  Maybe  I  can  make 
my  point  by  going  back  to  an  occasion  that 
looms  rather  large  in  my  mind.  Two  or  three 
years  before  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  came  into  operation,  I  got  into 
some  rather  sharp  differences  with  the  Blue 
Cross  because  of  a  public  statement  of  mine 
which  was  subsequently  justified  or  confirmed, 
namely:  that  Blue  Cross  had  raised  its  rates 
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hecausf  it  had  b<'on  told  l)y  the  superhiten- 
dent  of  insurance  that  its  reserves  were  not 
sufficiently  hi^h.  This  at  least  was  part  of  the 
justification  for  the  raising  of  the  rates.  In 
other  words,  Blue  Cross  was  being  operated 
like  any  other  insurance  policy  or  organiza- 
tion. It  was  refiuired  to  ha\  e  certain  reserves 
in  case  of  emergency  conditions,  and  these 
reserNcs  had  dropped,  as  I  recall  and  I  speak 
only  now  from  memory,  something  below  20 
per  cent.  The  superintendent  of  insurance 
felt  that  this  was  too  low,  and  as  I  recall  the 
figure  that  he  specified  as  a  desirable  one 
was  somewhere  in  the  range  of  20  to  25  per 
cent— 22  or  23  per  cent,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital services  plan,  we  had  a  cut-off  date 
and  new  coverage  was  provided.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  obvious  that  there  were  in  the 
reserves  of  Blue  Cross  at  that  time  millions 
of  dollars  that  belonged  to  the  policy-holders 
of  Blue  Cross.  I  would  concede  that,  to  be 
fair.  Blue  Cross  is  giving  semi-private  and 
private  coverage.  This  was  the  point  of  my 
(luestion  here— what  proportion  of  these  re- 
serves were  to  cover  the  standard  ward  cover- 
age? I  cannot  get  an  answer.  I  submit  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Legislature  is 
entitled  to  an  answer  from  the  hospital  ser- 
vices commission  or  somebody,  because  there 
was  X  number  of  millions  of  dollars— I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  specify  how  many 
they  were- of  public  funds  in  the  reserves 
of  Blue  Cross  because  of  the  standard  ward 
coverage  that  they  were  providing  when  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  came 
into  operation.  So  the  net  effect  of  our  not 
discovering  how  much  money  this  was,  and 
what  has  happened  to  it  since,  is  that  money 
which  belonged  to  the  policy-holders,  which 
we  were  told  represented  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  the  province  who  were  covered  by 
Blue  Cross,  has  not  been  accounted  for. 
Money  which  was  theirs  they  now  have  no 
further  claim  to. 

Presumably  these  reserves  are  still  being 
iised  by  Blue  Cross  and  are  part  of  the  re- 
serves to  back  up  the  coverage  that  they  are 
now  providing  at  the  semi-private  and  private 
level.  If  that  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that 
is  happening  is  that  the  people  who,  prior 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  were  purchasing  stan- 
dard ward  coverage,  are  in  effect  subsidizing 
the  present  semi-private  and  private  ward 
coverage. 

I  woidd  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would    appreciate    the    lion.    Minister's   com- 


ment on  this,  that  one  of  two  things  should 
happen.  Either  those  X  millions  of  dollars 
of  reserves  that  belong  to  the  people,  the 
policy-holders,  sir,  who  now  have  become 
policy-holders  under  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  should  be  transferred  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  benefit  from  them 
in  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission, 
or  alternatively,  since  I  would  concede  it  is 
difficult  to  designate  who  owned  or  who  had 
a  right  to  this  money,  those  millions  of  dollars 
should  be  made  available  either  for  medical 
research  or  cxlucation  or  something  of  that 
nature.  But  certainly  it  is  my  contention  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  that  money  belonged 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  who  had  been  getting 
(overage  from  Blue  Cross  and  are  now  under 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission. 

I  have  another  item  that  I  wanted  to  cover 
but  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  would  like  to 
comment  on  that  before  I  proceed. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brantford  riding  has  raised  the  cjues- 
tion  of  a  full-time  commission.  The  conunis- 
sion,  of  course,  is  policy-making.  It  is  not 
the  executive  arm  of  the  operation.  It  is  a 
policy-making  body  and  the  general  manager 
is  charged  with  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  as  made  by  the  commission.  How- 
ever, studies  have  been  under  way  and  we 
have,  and  are  taking,  a  look  at  this  operation 
now  in  the  light  of  four  years'  experience.  It 
quite  well  may  be  that  we  will  change  the 
system  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  any  announcement 
about  that  other  than  to  let  the  hon.  members 
know  that  we  have  been  giving  this  very 
thorough  and  concentrated  study. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  South  has  raised 
a  point.  I  would  say,  sir,  that  his  question 
was  rightly  answered  on  the  order  paper. 
This,  naturally,  will  come  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  indeed  from 
certain  knowledge,  that  Blue  Cross  was  not  a 
public  body  in  the  sense  that  this  government 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  that  it  was 
answerable  in  any  way  to  this  government, 
except  that  it  did  come  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  .superintendent  of  insurance, 
as  all  prepaid  plans  of  the  kind  do,  just  as 
all  privately  operating  insurance  companies 
do.  I  believe  the  reserves  called  for  in  tlie 
case  of  privately  operating  insurance  com- 
panies are  .somewhat  different  than  the  re- 
serves called  for  from  the  prepaid  plans. 

If  I  understand  my  hon.  friend  to  suggest 
that   they  were  in   receipt  of  public  monies. 
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that  they  were  in  receipt  of  monies  paid  by 
members  of  the  pubhc  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  this  I  agree  is  quite  correct.  But 
they  were  not  in  receipt  of  pubHc  monies  in 
the  sense  that  they  received  any  monies  from 
the  Treasury  of  Ontario,  nor  from  any  other 
government,  to  my  knowledge,  unless  it 
fnight  have  been  for  a  group  or  groups  of 
patients  which  our  government  or  some  other 
government  may  have  covered.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  these  things  because  the  Blue 
Cross  was  out  of  existence  before  I  came  into 
this. 

Blue  Cross  was  a  plan  conceived  and  estab- 
lished and  operated  by  the  Ontario  hospital 
association,  which  sold  prepaid  hospital  care 
coverage.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they 
advised  their  policy-holders  or  subscribers 
that  their  insurance  would  cover  them  till 
December  31,  1958,  at  midnight.  After  that 
time  they  were  forbidden  by  law  to  provide 
standard  ward  coverage  as  was  every  other 
company  operating  that  type  of  coverage  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

What  reserves  they  had  I  have  no  idea.  I 
can  quite  well  understand  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  insurance  would  expect  and  de- 
mand that  they  have  reserves.  Suppose  some 
catastrophe  had  befallen  their  subscribers. 
Suppose  some  dreadful  epidemic  had  broken 
out  and,  if  they  had  been  working  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis  and  all  of  the  monies  had 
been  used  long  before  the  need  was  over, 
then  where  would  they  seek  the  rest  of  the 
money  to  provide  coverage  for  their  sub- 
scribers? I  think  this  is  only  good  business. 
What  was  left  over  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  how  much.  Probably  if 
I  asked  them  very  nicely  they  might  tell  me, 
but  they  have  no  call  to  tell  me  and  I  have 
no  authority  to  ask  them. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  recourse 
would  be  for  the  subscribers  or  representa- 
tives of  the  subscribers  of  that  date  to  ask 
for  an  accounting.  Whether  they  did  this  or 
not  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  was  not  a 
subscriber— yes,  I  was,  but  I  never  thought 
of  this  idea.  I  never  thought  that  they  would 
have  a  lot  of  money  in  the  kitty  after  they 
told  me  that  they  could  not  cover  me  any 
longer. 

I  can  say  tliis  in  fairness  to  the  hospital 
association.  Where  they  get  the  money  I  do 
not  know;  I  have  to  say  that  very  clearly, 
except  I  believe  there  is  a  membership  fee. 
Whether  that  is  used  for  the  services  they 
provide  or  not  is  also  beyond  my  knowledge. 
But  I  do  know  that  they  do  a  very  great  deal 
of  advisory  work  and  consulting  work  in  the 
hospital   field,    for    and    on   behalf    of   their 


member  hospitals.  They  have  set  up  a  great 
many  research  projects  or  study  projects,  call 
them  what  you  will.  They  have  been  financed, 
I  know,  at  no  cost  to  the  hospitals,  so  if  they 
did  have  reserves,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
is  the  end  to  which  they  are  putting  those 
reserves.  Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  tell 
this,  but,  again,  I  would  want  to  make  clear 
that,  as  I  interpret  public  funds.  Blue  Cross 
was  never  in  receipt  of  public  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  are  two  points  here.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  very  skilfully  skated  around 
them.  In  the  first  instance  I  submit  that  there 
is  some  obligation  on  this  government.  This 
government  introduced  an  Ontario  hospital 
services  plan,  and  passed  a  law  which  said 
there  is  going  to  be  no  further  standard  ward 
coverage  provided  by  Blue  Cross.  This 
government  was  responsible,  through  its 
superintendent  of  insurance  in  the  years  prior 
to  that,  in  imposing  upon  Blue  Cross  regula- 
tions that  they  should  take  in  premiums  from 
the  people  for  whom  they  were  providing 
coverage— not  only  what  was  necessary  to 
provide  coverage  but  also  what  was  necessary 
to  build  up  a  reserve,  for  the  reasons  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  spelled  out. 

I  conceded  that  to  begin  with— that  this  is 
.a  necessary  kind  of  feature  of  an  insurance 
set-up,  that  you  have  got  to  have  reserves  to 
deal  with  an  emergency.  This  government 
was  responsible  for  that,  and  therefore  I  sub- 
mit to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  cannot  wash  his  hands  of  it.  1 
would  agree  that  these  were  not  public 
funds  in  the  sense  that  the  government  had 
put  funds  in,  but  they  were  public  funds  in 
that  they  were  collected  from  the  public  by 
an  organization  that  was  operating  under 
rules  imposed  by  this  government. 

The  second  point  of  the  question  that  I 
wanted  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister  is  this: 
The  hon.  Minister  almost  suggested  by  his 
comment  that  the  Ontario  hospital  associa- 
tion had  used  those  reserves  in  a  fashion,  such 
as  I  indicated,  would  be  an  acceptable  one. 
He  said  that  perhaps  they  had  used  these 
reserves  in  education  projects,  in  research,  in 
servicing  for  the  various  hospitals  that  are 
members  of  tlie  association.  I  do  not  know.  He 
does  not  know. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  what  reserves  the  Blue 
Cross  had  and,  secondly,  if  they  have  used 
them  for  any  overall  purpose  that  would 
serve  the  hospitals  of  the  province  or  whether 
reserves  of  Blue  Cross.  The  net  result,  as  I 
they  were  just  absorbed  into  the  continuing 
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have  pointed  out,  is  that  the  previous  standard 
ward  pohcy-holders  are  now  subsidizing  the 
seini-pri\ate  and  the  private  ward  pohcy-hold- 
ers that  Bhie  Cross  has  at  the  moment.  I  think 
that  the  puhhc  is  entitled  to  know  what 
happened  to  those  funds,  and  I  do  not  think 
tluit  the  hon.  Miniscr  can  wash  his  hands  of  it. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  raise,  Mr. 
Chainnan— and  this  sounds  almost  like  an 
afterthought  since  we  have  had  extensive 
debate  on  the  issue  yesterday— is  the  question 
of  nursing,  the  number  of  nurses  and  so  on. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday,  I  was 
sorry  to  see  the  position  in  wliich  the  hon. 
Minister  permitted  himself  to  be  put  by  the 
tactics  of  some  of  the  people  from  the 
Liberal  group. 

They  were  accusing  the  hon.  Minister  of 
not  being  interested  in  action  necessary  to 
assure  us  of  an  adequate  number  of  nurses, 
and  the  hon.  Minister,  I  think  without  any 
justification  at  all,  took  refuge  in  two  things: 
One  was  that  this  was  not  his  responsibility. 
Then  he  got  up  on  his  little  political  podium 
over  there  and  said,  "Do  you  want  us  to  go 
around  and  breathe  down  the  necks  of  every- 
body and  say  that  they  must  do  this  and 
they  must  do  that,  at  all  levels?" 

Well,  when  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to, 
I  know  nobody  who  is  more  willing  to  breathe 
down  the  necks  of  people;  and  I  credit  him 
for  it,  because  he  has  got  the  intestinal  forti- 
tude and  the  courage  of  his  convicitions  to 
take  a  stand  on  something.  All  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  this  is  a  field  in  which  the  hon. 
Minister,  I  think,  should  take  an  interest. 

I  would  concede  right  away  that  many  of 
the  things  that  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
nursing  shortage  are  things  that  do  not  fall 
foursquare  within  the  responsibiUties  of  this 
department.  They  have  relation  to  salaries, 
they  have  relation  to  traditional  practices  in 
nursing  training,  and  things  of  this  nature, 
which  arc  not  going  to  be  changed  overnight. 
But  the  hon.  Minister,  in  my  view,  displayed 
something  of  a  bad  conscience.  He  knew  that 
there  was  a  nursing  shortage  and  he  resorted 
to  the  rather  familiar  tactic  on  that  side  of 
the  House  of  denying  what  is  obviously  a  fact, 
and  then  taking  refuge  in  two  or  three  argu- 
ments that  just  do  not  stand  up.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  hon.  Minister's  finest  hours,  let  me 
put  it  that  wa\-. 

Let  me  assert,  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction by  tlic  hon.  Minister  or  anybody 
else,  that  there  is  a  nursing  sliortage  in  the 
province  of  Ontario;  and  I  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  will  not  get  up  once  again  and  try 
to  contend  that  it  is  not  the  case.  You  can 
rationalize  it,  if  you   will.    You   can  say  that 


there  were  not  whole  hospitals  closed  down, 
there  were  only  wings  closed  down  in  a 
hospital,  or  floors  closed  down  at  certain 
times.  In  my  own  riding  is  the  Northwestern 
Hospital  which  had  portions  of  the  new  struc- 
ture not  open  for  some  time  because  they 
could  not  get  adequate  nurses. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  at  the 
present  time,  statistics  have  been  quoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  there  is  an  11 
to  12  per  cent  shortage  of  nurses  in  hospitals 
coming  under  the  federal  jurisdiction.  If  you 
go  to  any  hospital  across  the  province  of 
Ontario,  in  my  experience,  and  talk  to  nurses, 
you  will  find  them  contending  that  they  have 
either  inadequately  trained  people  or  com- 
pletely imtrained  people  working  with  them 
on  wards. 

There  was  one  instance,  which  I  gave  to 
the  hon.  Minister  some  few  months  ago— and 
I  just  now  recall  that  he  said  he  would  look 
into  it  and  I  have  never  checked  back  to 
find  out  what  he  discovered.  I  will  not 
bother  naming  the  hospital  for  the  moment, 
but  there  were  certainly  in  that  hospital  cases 
of  untrained  people,  or  only  partially  trained 
people,  so  there  is  a  shortage  of  trained 
nurses. 

I  start  from  this  premise:  I  think,  instead  of 
fleeing  in  terror  from  a  revealing  leaflet  that 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission 
released,  when  it  tried  to  urge  patients  not 
to  stay  any  longer  in  the  hospital  than  neces- 
sary because  of  the  nursing  shortage,  you 
should  concede  there  is  a  nursing  shortage, 
and  perhaps  put  the  leaflet  out  again.  This 
is  what  happened  in  this  particular  instance. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  four  or  five  areas  in  which  I  think 
something  can  be  done  about  the  nursing 
shortage  by  improving  conditions  in  the 
nursing  profession. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  reference  to  the 
fact  when  he  was  rebutting  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter),  that  he  and  I  had  had  something  of 
an  exchange  last  year  with  regard  to  attitudes 
in  nursing  training  schools,  and  that  both  of 
us  had  had  our  fingers  rapped.  This  is  quite 
true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  rather 
unique  experience  in  public  life  that  both 
of  us  should  discover  that  we  were  having 
our  fingers  rapped  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  people  in  various  places  across  the 
province. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  me  that  people 
who  are  the  products  of  the  disciplines  and 
the  traditions  of  the  nursing  schools  in  the 
past    rise    up   to    their   defence,    and   this   in 
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eflFect  is  what  happened  when  both  the 
hon.  Minister  and  I  suggested  that  some  of 
those  practices  were  archaic  and  required 
some  examination.  On  that  occasion— and 
when  I  did  it  I  did  not  dare  to  do  it  in 
terms  of  my  own  words  because  somebody 
would  then  say  that  I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  talking  about— I  quoted  some  unim- 
peachable authority  with  regard  to  the  domi- 
neering attitude  and  the  excessive  disciplines 
■exercised  by  some  of  the  people  who  headed 
nursing  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

Let  me  concede  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  recognizes  this  and  that  in  the  school 
that  has  been  established  under  his  juris- 
diction, or  at  least  during  his  time  in  the 
Ministry,  namely,  the  Nightingale  School,  the 
administration  has  met  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  nursing  profession  at  the  moment: 
Namely,  that,  in  the  past,  training  a  nurse 
was  only  an  auxiliary  activity  to  that  nurse's 
labour  being  made  available  at  very  cheap 
prices,  if  anything  at  all,  in  the  hospitals. 
It  was  spelled  out  very  neatly  by  the  super- 
intendent or  the  director  of  the  school  in  an 
article  of  Kay  Kritzwiser's  in  the  Globe  Week- 
end Magazine  September  1.  The  first  re- 
sponsibility of  the  school  is  the  education  of 
the  nurse.  The  school  has  control  over  the 
student's  time  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  clinical  field.  Here  is  a  direct  quote: 

Our  school  started  on  the  theory  that 
the  preparation  of  the  nurse  should  be  an 
educational  experience,  Mrs.  Duncanson 
said.  As  it  is  at  present  in  hospital  nursing 
schools  the  services  demanded  of  the  insti- 
tution must  have  priority  and  must  take 
precedence  over  the  education  programme. 

And  a  little  later  the  whole  thing  is  put  in 

a  nutshell  this  way: 

In  the  two-year  period  the  student  has 
to  give  service  while  learning,  but  only 
the  service  she  must  give  to  learn. 

As  I  think  I  intimated  in  a  personal  comment 
during  discussion  on  this  issue  last  year,  I 
an  exceedingly  familiar  with  this  problem 
of  nursing  and  what  is  demanded  of  them. 
I  happen  to  have  five  sisters,  four  of  whom 
became  nurses.  There  was  one  period  in  the 
history  of  the  MacDonald  family  when  there 
was  always  one  of  the  girls  in  a  nursing 
school,  so  we  knew  exactly  what  they  had 
to  go  through. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Kay  Kritzwiser's 
article  how  time  and  time  again,  the  demands 
of  the  hospital  took  precedence  over  the 
teaching  demands.  Nurses  would  get  their 
theory  with  regard  to  the  operating  room,  but 


they  would  not  get  their  experience  in  the 
operating  room  until  six  months  later.  Or 
vice  versa,  they  would  get  their  experience  in 
the  operating  room  and  six  months  later 
would  get  the  theory  that  they  were  getting 
in  their  classes. 

This,  I  think,  has  gone  by  the  board  in  the 
Nightingale  School,  in  my  view  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  In  other  words, 
the  training  of  nurses  should  be  regarded  the 
same  as  the  training  of  any  other  profession; 
it  is  primarily  an  educational  experience.  This 
does  not  exclude  getting  experience  in  actual 
practice,  because  clearly  this  is  necesary.  It 
is  nonsensical  to  try  to  train  somebody  to 
drive  a  car  purely  by  theory,  as  to  try  to 
train  somebody  to  become  a  nurse  purely 
by  theory.  You  need  some  practice.  But  the 
practice  should  be  subordinated  to  the  actual 
learning  process. 

One  of  the  other  factors  that  has  kept,  I 
am  convinced,  a  lot  of  people  out  of  the 
nursing  profession  in  the  past  has  been  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  in  some  of  the  schools. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  would  concede  that  this  is  changing.  I 
would  concede  that  it  has  improved.  But  if 
this  House  needed  any  reminder  that  there 
still  are  cases— unfortunately  in  this  instance 
it  was  in  an  institution  that  comes  directly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  government,  in 
the  Ontario  Hospital  in  Kingston,  Recently 
we  had  a  repetition  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
has  happened  too  often  in  the  past— an  occa- 
sion in  which  the  director  of  nursing  decided 
she  must  take  disciplinary  action  because  the 
girls  had  not  kept  their  rooms  neat  enough. 

When  the  girls  were  confined  to  their 
rooms  as  punishment  for  this,  and  apparently 
were  opening  the  doors  and  talking  to  each 
other  across  the  hall,  the  next  thing  they 
knew  they  were  suspended.  Here  we  had 
either  three,  or  five,  nurses  in  training  who 
were  due  for  graduation  this  May  suddenly 
suspended  and  the  nurses  had  to  "crawl," 
if  I  may  use  the  vernacular,  to  try  to  get 
back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  superinten- 
dent, apologizing  and  everything  else.  It  was 
not  until  some  intervention  came  from  various 
sources  that  they  even  received  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  letters  of  apology  that  were  sent. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  old-fashioned 
19th  century  approach,  that  treats  a  grown 
girl  of  19  or  20  years  of  age,  who  had  just 
about  completed  her  nursing  training,  in  this 
kind  of  fashion,  is  out  of  date.  Furthermore, 
it  may  well  be  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  rightly  or  wrongly  if  disciplines  are 
to  be  imposed  on  girls  for  not  keeping  their 
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rooms  noatK-  tht-y  .should  not  involve  expul- 
sion. I  do  not  think  any  student  is  j^oing  to 
be  expelled  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
because  they  do  not  keep  their  rooms  neat. 
In  other  words,  this  is  just  a  bit  old-fa.shioned. 
This  is  one  factor  that  has  to  be  pursued— 
this  new  approach  to  nursing  training— before 
more  of  the  >ounger  generation  will  be  en- 
couraged to  come  into  the  profession. 

The  St  cond  point  I  want  to  suggest  is,  once 
again,  an  a\cnue  for  encouraging  people  to 
come  into  the  profession.  It  is  to  try  to  dispel 
the  tradition  that  has  grown  up  in  the  last 
century  that  the  nursing  profession  is  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  females.  Now,  the 
hon.  Minister  and  I  once  again,  I  think,  see 
eye  to  e>e  on  this  i.ssue,  and  I  said  a  consider- 
able amount  about  it  la.st  year.  To  re-empha- 
size m>-  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give 
two  or  three  cpiotes  from  what  might  be 
regarded  as  an  imexpccted  source,  in  defence 
of  the  proposition  that  more  men  .should  hv 
going  into  the  nursing  profession. 

During  the  past  year.  Sister  St.  Paul  who 
now  heads  one  of  the  institutions  in  Montreal, 
hut  who  had  completed  a  thesis  written  for 
her  bachelor  of  science  of  nursing  degree  at 
tlie  Iiistitut  Marguerite  d'Youville  made  an 
elo(iuent  plea  for  more  realistic  appraisal  for 
the  need  for  male  nurses.  She  pointed  out, 
for  example,  as  I  did  a  year  ago,  quoting 
from  other  sources  at  greater  length,  that  this 
tradition  of  the  nursing  profession  being 
occupied  almost  exclu.sively  by  females,  is 
one  of  the  last  century.  Prior  to  that,  men 
were  dominant  in  the  nursing  profession  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  a  profession.  In  some 
places  in  the  United  States  for  example,  the 
Alexian  Brothers  Hospital  School  of  Nursing, 
they  have  been  training  male  nur.ses  down 
through  the  years-even  those  years  when  it 
has  been  accepted  in  the  public's  mind  that 
nursing   was  for  women,   and   women   alone. 

I  hoix;  this  hon.  Minister  will  be  able 
to  use  his  influence  to  try  to  batter  down 
tho.se  who  are  defending  these  old  traditions, 
.such  as  our  Department  of  National  Defence 
in  Ottawa,  which  refuses  to  entertain  the 
proposition  that  we  should  have  male  nurses- 
batter  these  defences  down,  .so  that  we  can 
open  the  doors  to  men  taking  part  in  the 
nursing  profession. 

Secondly,  that  Sister  St.  Paul,  with  amazing 
frankness,  lays  low  the  canard  that  the  male 
in  nursing  is  inclined  to  be  an  effeminate 
type,  or  otherwise  maladjusted-the  usual  last- 
ditch  stand  of  those  prejudiced  against  a 
masculine  nursing  force.  Sister  St.  Paul  had 
this   to    say:    "the   men    who    make    the   best 


nurses,  must  be  real  men;  viriUty  and  manli- 
ness are  important  requirements." 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
important  point,  because  I  can  remember  no 
more  than  30  years  ago,  that  the  same  kind 
of  attitude  was  held  toward  the  teaching 
profession.  I  know,  because  I  can  speak  very 
personally,  that  when  men  went  into  the 
teaching  profession  at  that  time,  and  came 
from  rural  areas,  there  would  be  whispering 
among  the  hairy-chested  males  of  the  com- 
munity: "Why  would  that  sissy  go  into  teach- 
ing?" Well,  that  has  changed  in  the  last 
25  >  ears— teaching  has  been  acknowledged  as 
a  rough  game  in  which  men  have  a  part  to 
play. 

Thirdly,  Sister  St.  Paul  points  out  "that 
certain  aspects  of  care  for  the  male  patients 
are  considered  beyond  the  performance  of 
female  nursing  personnel."  In  other  words 
there  is  a  real  place  in  the  profession  for  men. 
Finally,  Sister  St.  Paul  spelled  out  what  must 
be  rather  ob\'ious  to  anyone  who  has  analyzed 
this  situation,  that  if  more  men  were  to  come 
into  the  profession  it  might  give  it  the  sta- 
bility that  it  now  docs  not  have,  because  of 
the  fact  that  women  leave  the  profession  in 
great  numbers.  In  many  instances  it  is  only 
a  stepping  stone,  from  graduation  to  home 
and  motherhood  on  the  part  of  many  women 
who  get  married  and  therefore  leave  the 
profession. 

Now,  related  to  this  is  another  point  that 
should  be  considered,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  comment  from  the  hon.  Minister 
in  connection  with  this.  I  think  there  is  a 
conflict  growing  up  between  the  objectives 
of  the  leaders  of  the  nursing  profession,  and 
the  demands  that  are  being  imposd  by  the 
needs  of  today.  For  example,  the  leaders  in 
the  nursing  profession  have  set  as  an  objec- 
tive that  within  15  or  20  years  the  great  pro- 
portion of  nurses  in  the  profession  should  get 
a  university  degree.  In  other  words,  tliey 
are  trying  to  raise  the  standards.  I  was  inter- 
ested to  read  on  page  97  of  a  recent  issue, 
the  November  issue  of  the  Canadian  Hospital, 
that  there  are  only  900  student  nurses  in 
imiversity  programmes  today,  compared  witli 
20,000  student  nurses  in  hospital  school. 
Now,  if  it  is  a  desirable  objective  to  have 
more  and  more  nurses  with  university  train- 
ing, let  us  face  the  fact  that  only  900  of 
20,000  are  now  getting  that  kind  of  training. 

This  is  the  ca.se  of  course,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  such  a  desperate  need  for 
nurses,  at  perhaps  a  somewhat  lower  level 
of  training.  In  this  connection  I  was  very 
interested  to  note  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
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of  the  Hospital  Administration  in  Canada, 
January,  1963,  an  article  on  the  Branson 
Transitional  School  of  Nursing— Branson  Hos- 
I^ital  in  the  riding  represented  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer). 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  fine  hospital. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  fine  hospital  and 
it  is  not  only  a  fine  hospital  because  of  the 
services  provided  for  patients  but  also  for 
another  reason— they  are  now  providing  a 
course  for  nurses  which  has  been  described  in 
this  way:  "to  prepare  nurses  to  function 
effectively  in  the  first-level  nursing  positions." 

In  other  words,  they  are  recognizing  that 
because  of  the  desperate  need  that  there 
may  be  a  first  level  of  nursing  training 
that  we  should  focus  some  attention  on.  We 
have  discussed  this  issue  already  in  the  esti- 
mates, nurses'  aides  and  what  is  being  done 
to  train  sufficient  nurses'  aides.  We  have  the 
nursing  profession  seeking  standards  that  are 
going  to  be  at  the  university  level  and  yet 
the  demands  of  the  hour  are  so  pressing  with 
the  shortage  of  nurses  that  we  have  got  to 
have  more  people  with  some  kind  of  train- 
ing. 

So  here  is  one  hospital  that  is  experiment- 
ing in  what  is  described  as  "training  at  the 
first  level  of  nursing." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  tliis  is  a  realistic 
approach.  Just  as  we  had  to  have  a  crash 
programme  to  get  sufficient  teachers  a  year 
or  two  ago— and  we  trained  them,  I  think, 
inadequately  but  at  least  we  trained  them 
and  put  them  in  the  schoolrooms.  Con- 
ceivably, this  is  a  justifiable  approach  and  I 
am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
give  us  any  comment  with  regard  to  his 
views  on  the  validity  of  this  and  whether  or 
jiot  it  is  likely  to  be  attempted  in  any  odier 
hospitals  across  the  province. 

Another  point— the  tliird  or  fourth;  I  have 
forgotten  my  count  here— is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  more  people  to  come  into  the 
profession  and  stay  there,  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  working  conditions,  particularly 
pay  conditions.  I  was  interested  to  note  the 
^comments  of  the  chairm.an  of  the  board  of 
the  hospital  in  my  own  riding— Northwestern 
Hospital— RalT)h  Cowan,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  one  of  his  speeches  to 
this.  I  was  interested  to  note  it  because 
apparently  he  has  persuaded  the  board  of 
Northwestern  Hospital  to  move  in  this 
direction.  His  seeking  to  have  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  authorize  shift 
differentials  and  day  premiums. 


Mr,  Cowan  reported  on  his  experience  in 
trying  to  employ  and  retrain  nurses  here,  and 
on  his  study  of  the  situation  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  In  the  province  of  Quebec,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  they  have  moved  in  many  of 
these  hospitals  to  provide  shift  premiums. 
He  points  out  that  the  biggest  premium  is 
usually  paid  for  the  evening  shift,  and  a  some- 
what smaller  premium  for  the  night  shift- 
both  in  comparison  to  the  day  shift.  But  if 
you  are  going  to  get  adequate  personnel  to 
do  nursing  at  this  time,  you  may  have  to  give 
premiums. 

In  view  of  the  hon.  Minister's  comment 
yesterday,  that  in  many  instances  hospitals 
were  short  of  adequate  nurses  only  on  the 
weekend  because  many  of  them  were  married 
nurses  who  wanted  to  be  with  their  families 
-over  the  weekend,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
will  have  to  examine  the  question  of  shift 
differentials  and  come  up  with  the  proposition 
of  a  shift  differential  which  will  keep  nurses 
in  the  hospitals  over  the  weekend,  so  that 
you  will  not  have  two  or  three  days  over  the 
weekend  with  fewer  staff  in  the  hospital,  and 
have  it  operating  somewhat  below  capacity 
because  you  have  not  got  tlie  nursing 
personnel. 

Mr.  Cowan  also  pointed  out  that  in  the 
instance  of  the  federal  government,  there  had 
been  an  approval  of  tliis.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  meet  its  share  of  the  cost 
involved  in  these  differentials.  For  example, 
he  is  quoted  in  Hansard  of  December  18,  as 
saying: 

I  commend  the  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  in  this  matter  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  go  along  with  these 
three  provinces,  namely,  Quebec,  Sas- 
katchewan and  British  Columbia,  and  they 
meet  the  necessary  portion  of  the  charges 
involved  by  the  day  premiums  or  shift 
differential  rates. 

And  he  concludes  by  noting: 

In  the  case  of  the  Northwestern  Hospital 
they  are  suggesting  to  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  at  15-cent-an-hour  on 
the  evening  shift  and  a  10-cent-an-hour  on 
the  night  shift,  such  as  prevails  in  the  city 
of  Montreal. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  inform  the 
House  as  to  whether  or  not  this  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  going 
to  concur  in  it,  since  it  has  already  authoriza- 
tion from  the  federal  level  in  a  willingness 
to  share  in  the  costs. 

In  contradiction  of  the  attitude  that  the 
hon.  Minister  took  yesterday  that  this  is  not 
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a  go\ernment  responsibility,  I  would  like  to 
suRi^est  to  the  hon.  Minister  in  my  conclud- 
ing point  that  perhaps  the  way  in  which  wc 
are  going  to  come  to  grips  with  this  is  that 
he  shoukl  accept  it  as  goxcrnnient  respon- 
'sihility  right  at  the  outset.  And  I  am  referring 
Snore  specifically  here  now  to  nurses'  incomes 
Vind  working  conditions. 

'  One  of  the  ironical  things  about  the  nursing 
•profession  is  that  today  it  is  one  of  the  most 
'shockingly  underpaid  professions.  It  is  the 
"most  underpaid  profession.  The  figures  that 
we  get  from  the  bureau  of  statistics  for  the 
\vhole  of  Canada  are  in  the  range  of  $2,300 
tor  $2,400  a  year.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  that 
this  profession  works  side  by  side  in  the 
health  team  with  the  doctors  who  are  the 
highest  paid  profession,  even  though  nurses 
are  taking  over  more  and  more  of  the 
doctors'  duties. 

'  I  think  we  have  to  do  something  about  this 
situation.  The  question  is:  How  are  we  going 
to  get  nurses'  salaries  lifted  to  a  level  that 
will  attract  more  people  into  the  profession 
and  keep  them  there?  I  want  to  submit  in 
my  argument  that  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  government.  L.  W.  C.  S.  Barnes, 
president  of  the  Professional  Institute  of 
Public  Services,  speaking  at  a  convention  that 
was  held  at  Ottawa  a  few  months  ago,  said 
this: 

Conditions  in  the  nursing  profession  in 
Canada  are  so  depressed  that  the  pro- 
fession's whole  future  is  at  stake. 

He  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the  institute's 
registered  nurses'  group  that  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  the  institute  had  asked  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
had  not  so  far  replied. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  so 
occupied  with  other  problems  recently  that 
I  suspect  that  he  has  not  replied  since. 

Tlic  present  position  was  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  biggest  veterans' 
hospitals— Sunnybrook  at  'I'oronto  and 
Queen  Mary  at  .Montreal— were  approxi- 
mately a  third  under  strength.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  government  to  try  to  copy 
what  is  being  done  outside  government 
.services  because  in  the  nursing  field  the 
government  is  the  main  employer. 

And  then  in  a  direct  quote  Mr.  Barnes  said 
this: 

A  major  breakthrough  of  nursing  salaries 
in  the  Canadian  public  service  is  the  only 
way  out  of  the  dilemma.  We  must  have  a 
stnicture  reasonably  in  line  with  educa- 
tional requirements  and  responsibilities. 


I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
there  is  great  deal  of  validity  in  that,  when  we 
have  statistics  that  have  been  put  on  the  rec- 
ord by  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr. 
R.  C.  Edwards)  and  others  in  this  debate, 
indicating  the  percentage  of  our  graduate 
nurses  who  go  to  the  States.  Every  now  and 
then  we  pick  up  the  paper  and  find  extensive 
advertising  that  robs  us  of  our  already  short 
supply  of  nurses.  If  we  are  going  to  stop 
this  drain  of  very  necessary  trained  personnel 
to  maintain  our  hospitals,  we  shall  be  able 
to  do  it  only  if  we  recognize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  paying  them  in  accordance  with 
some  adequate  professional  standing.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  government  is  going  to  wait  for 
somebody  else  to  take  the  lead,  we  are  going 
to  postpone  the  day  when  we  will  have 
achieved  that.  Therefore,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Barnes  is  valid— 
that  the  way  to  get  out  of  this  vicious  circle 
is  for  a  major  breakthrough  in  which  the 
government  would  give  the  lead  in  terms 
of  higher  salaries  paid  to  nurses  in  the  various 
institutions  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  hon.  Minister  whose  estimates  are  now 
before  the  House. 

I  have  indicated  one  or  two  specific  points 
—in  fact,  three  or  four  of  them— in  the  course 
of  my  comments,  that  I  would  appreciate  the 
hon.  Minister's  comments  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  comments  made  by 
the  hon.  member  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  gotten  all  of  tliem  but  I  will  try  ta 
answer. 

First  of  all,  I  have  to  say  very  frankly  to 
you,  sir,  and  through  you  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  the  hon.  member  is 
far  more  certain  of  his  ground  than  I  would 
be  or  that  the  people  to  whom  we  have  given 
this  responsibility  are.  Indeed,  I  have  asked 
the  commission  and  got  the  reply  no  later 
than  today,  and  I  quote: 

I  have  spoken  today  to  five  administra- 
tors of  large  hospitals  in  Metro  Toronto. 
None  of  them  have  beds  closed  due  to 
nursing  staff  shortage  or  to  renovation. 

This  is  pretty  adequate  refutation  of  the  state- 
ment that  hundreds  of  beds  are  standing 
empty. 

As  to  the  matter  of  salary,  and  this  is  a 
matter  that  is  brought  up  very,  very 
frequently:  This  also  is  on  the  basis  of 
their  knowledge,  and  in  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  with  the  same  private  administrators 
—not  board  members,  but  administrators— 
we,   the  commission,   including  the  above 
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administrators,  do  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment that  hospital  nursing  will  be  made 
suflBciently  attractive  only  through  higher 
rates  of  pay  and  probably  extra  pay  for 
night  duty  and  week-ends.  The  questions 
of  pay  and  bonuses  for  shift  work  are  not 
the  only  answers  to  attracting  nurses  to 
hospitals.  Many  nurses  refuse  to  work 
shifts  or  weekends  no  matter  what  finan- 
cial inducement  is  offered. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
advice  given  to  us  by  the  commission,  one 
of  whose  important  duties  it  is  to  ensure  an 
adequate  staff  in  hospitals,  including  nurses, 
is  a  little  more  valid  than  anything  which 
may  be  written  in  magazines  or  publications. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  salaries,  I  do  not 
know  where  the  hon.  member  got  his  figure 
—$2,400  a  year,  I  believe  he  quoted;  as  low 
as  $2,400  a  year.  The  level  of  salaries 
accepted  by  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  is— and  these  figures  are  the 
hospital  council's  recommendation  and  I 
believe  the  nurses  are  well  represented  on 
this  council— staff  nurses  from  $305  to  $355 
in  1962;  in  1963,  staff  nurses,  $325  to  $375. 
OHSC  has  put  a  limit  of  $325  to  $360.  For 
some  reason  it  has  not  gone  that  last  $15 
jump.  For  the  assistant  head  nurse,  the 
council  asks  $335  to  $385;  again  OHSC  has 
approved  $335  to  $370,  again  they  have 
missed  out  on  that  $15.  They  must  have  been 
feeling  pretty  tight  that  day.  For  head  nurse, 
council  recommendation  is  $365  to  $410; 
OHSC  $365  to  $400.  Now  they  are  doing  a 
little  better;  they  are  only  down  $10  on  this 
one.  Revised  rates  for  civil  service  staff 
nurse— maximum  $4,400  annually;  OHSC 
$4,320.  Non-registered  nurse— maximum,  in 
the  government  service,  $4,050;  OHSC 
$3,900.  Workmen's  Compensation  Roard,  as 
a  comparison,  starts  at  $325;  after  48  months 
they  have  reached  $400. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  they  are  all  too 
low  for  professional  salaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  hon.  member  have  us  say  to  the  nurses 
who  have  made  these  proposals  themselves, 
or  have  sat  in  on  the  formation  of  these 
proposals:  "We  don't  think  you  are  asking 
enough;  we  would  like  to  give  you  more"? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  job  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  handle  the  resources  of  the  province's 
money  that  is  allocated  to  me;  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  going  to  go  out  and  say  to 
people  who  are  working  for  me:  "You  have 
not  asked  for  enough  pay,  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  Uttle  more".  The  hon.  member 


must  know  that  that  would  break  my  heart; 
I  could  not  do  such  a  thing.  I  could  not  sleep 
for  months  after  such  a  thing.  All  my  fore- 
bears would  turn  over  in  their  graves,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  they  are  turning 
over  in  their  graves  now  because  they 
expect— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  spoke  about  the  shortage  in  federal 
hospitals  and  I  say  this  to  him,  sir,  and  I  say 
this  advisedly:  the  federal  hospitals  deserve 
to  be  short  of  nurses  for  they  have  not  turned 
one  hand  to  help  to  relieve  this  shortage,  other 
than  giving  small  grants  towards  the  establish- 
ment and  construction  of  hospital  schools. 
They  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario  2,386 
beds  and  they  do  not  train  one  registered 
nurse.  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  if  the  federal 
government  is  so  concerned  about  the  short- 
age of  registered  nurses  in  their  own  hospitals 
then  they  ought  to  pitch  into  this  and  estab- 
lish at  least  one  school  to  help  us  out.  They 
are  depending  upon  our  schools,  supported  in 
full  by  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
to  provide  nurses  to  staff  their  hospitals.  I 
have  no  pity  for  them;  indeed,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  understand  we  expect 
this  to  be  a  responsibility  of  theirs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
tried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  And  it  was  just  as 
bad  when  Rilly  was  there  gazing  in  his  crystal 
ball. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition):   Do  they  operate  a  general  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  yes,  of  course 
they  do;  the  military  hospitals  are  all  general 
hospitals— Sunnybrook,  and  Westminster  in 
London. 

The  charge  that  the  hon.  member  has 
suggested,  that  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  has  encouraged  the  discharge 
of  patients  because  of  a  nursing  shortage,  is 
completely  without  foundation.  I  am  quite 
certain,  upon  reflection,  the  hon.  member 
will  recognize  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    The  leaflet— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Certainly,  it  was  to 
encourage  these  people  not  to  stay  in  hos- 
pitals, but  this  is  not  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  nurse  shortage.  As  soon  as  a  bed 
was  empty  it  was  filled  again. 

Our  encouragement  to  doctors  to  discharge 
their  patients  is  based  on  one  thing,  medical 
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iirLcssitN'.  The  commission  has  never  inter- 
fered with  the  time  a  patient  remains  in  hos- 
pital, as  lonu  as  the  niechcal  necessity  exists. 
While  the  medical  necessity  exists  then  there 
is  a  place  for  him,  and  the  patient  has  a 
right  to  Ixj  in  hospital. 

May  I  read  to  the  hon.  memher  an  extract 
from  a  report  submitted  which  outlines  fac- 
tually bed  patient  population  ratio  in  other 
places? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ivt<  r  not  read  the  leaflet  that  was  withdrawn 
by  tlu-  hospital  services  commission?  That 
is  \\hat   I  was  referring  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  read  it.  I 
fl -ought   it  Wiis  ;i  gooil  leaflet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  \\'h>  then  did  the  hon. 
Minister  withdraw  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  1  did  not  withdraw 
it,  nor  did  I  ask  the  commission  to  withdraw 
it.     Indeed   I   complimented   them   on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  impression  was  that 
it  w.!s  withdrawn— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  What  it  was  saying,  in 
eli((t,  was  that  tlie  general  hospital  is  no 
rest  home;  and  I  can  tell  you,  as  a  physician, 
that  a  general  hospital  is  no  rest  home;  you 
might  i)ctter  go  to  a  motel.  But  the  thing 
that  is  worrying  us,  and  I  have  made  my 
conceni  \ery  clcor  about  this  on  many  occa- 
sions, is  the  fact  that  here  in  Ontario  we  are 
now  over  six  beds  per  1,000  population.  I 
read  from  a  report  written,  an  independent 
report,  by  the  city  of  Windsor  citi/.ens'  com- 
mittee on  hospital  needs.  This  is  the  report 
I  mentioned  last  year.  It  is  a  report  I  have 
read  many  times,  and  I  have  quoted  fre- 
quently, too.  This  was  their  finding,  and  tliey 
had  no  representative  of  government  or  the 
hospital  services  conunission  at  all: 

It  should   be   ni  id'-   (piitc   ch-ar  that  this 
rate- 
five   hc(h   per    1,000    is    the    rate   they    speak 
about  as  bring  adc'inatc  for  their  ar(>a: 

—is  regarded  b\   the  conunission  as  a  liberal 
rate- 
that  is  small  "1",  ni>   fiicncK: 

—and  is  not  in  any  sense  regarded  as  a 
minimal.  Tliis  opinion  is  fortified  by  the 
experience  in  Michigan  where  they  have 
a  total  of  three  beds  per  1,000  population 
and  are  seemingly  cjuite  satisfied.  And  in 
the  metropolitan  iirea  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  they  have  approximately  4.2  beds  per 


1,000,   and   a   recent  report  indicates  that 
there  is  no  .shortage  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  (juestion  that  comes 
immediately  to  my  mind  is:  Are  the  people 
of  Ontario  less  healthy  than  the  people  of 
Michigan  or  Greater  Clevc^land?  My  ansAver 
is  an  emphatic  "no!" 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  people  of 
Ontario  need  more  beds  per  thousand  popu- 
lation than  those  two  great  bu.stling  metro- 
politan areas  where  I  would  think  there 
would  be  a  fairly  high  casualty  service,  and 
where  there  would  be  a  high  ho.spital  utiliza- 
tion from  industrial  accidents;  because  these 
are  both  highly  industrialized  areas.  It  was 
for  that  reason,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  that 
the  commission  will  continue,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  back  them  in  this;  that  they  shall 
continue  to  urge  doctors  to  discharge  their 
patients  as  soon  as  they  are  medically  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  encouraged,  through  the  commission, 
this  home-care  project  that  was  undertaken 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

From  the  nuiuber  of  muses— and  this  is  the 
(luestion— I  said  yesterday  that  I  knew  of  no 
figures  that  would  indicate  what  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  yardstick  by  which  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  nurses  woidcl  be  measured. 
However,  the  commission's  consultant  on 
nursing  has  given  us  some  information  here 
which  I  think  is  quite  reasonable. 

For  instance,  one  item  is  full-time  graduate 
nurses  employed  for  100-bed  set-up.  The 
figures  for  every  province  in  Canada  are 
given,  the  composite  figure  is  34,3  nur.ses  per 
100  beds  .set-up,  and  Ontario  has  36.2,  In 
the  graduate  nurses  positions  established  full- 
time,  the  composite  rate  is  92;  Ontario  is  91,8. 
I  cannot  see  from  these  figures— and  this  is  the 
yardstick  used  to  apply  to  the  whole  of 
Canada— that  there  is  any  reason  for  us  to  say 
so  dogmatically  and  categorically  that  there 
is  a  nurse  shortage  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  on  this  basic,  factual  knowledge,  that 
I  did  not  have  yesterday,  that  I  gave  as  my 
opinion  that  there  was  no  .shortage  of  nurses. 
1  know  a  great  many  people  .speak  to  us  from 
time  to  time— "Well  I  cannot  get  a  special 
nurse"  and  "The  commission  will  not  approve 
of  a  special  nurse."  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr, 
Chairman,  that  the  commission  will  approve 
of  whatever  .special  nur.sing  care  is  required. 

I  have  said  in  this  House,  and  I  repeat,  and 
I  have  said  in  the  presence  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  many  directors  of  nursing, 
that  I  think  the  most  disgraceful  thing  ever 
carried  out  in  hospital  in  former  times  was 
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one  nurse  sitting  with  one  patient.  I  can  think 
of  only  rare  instances  where  a  patient  is  ill 
enough  to  occupy  the  entire  time  of  one 
single  nurse.  Of  course,  the  commission  is  not 
approving  that  sort  of  thing,  unless  it  is 
indicated  by  medical  necessity;  but  at  no 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  has  the  commission 
ever  refused  to  provide  whatever  was  con- 
sidered by  the  medical  attendants  as  neces- 
sary nursing  care. 

There  are  some  other  figures  here  that  are 
rather  interesting,  concerning  Ontario.  These 
are  the  only  yardsticks  by  which  I  can  go; 
you  can  get  all  kinds  of  opinion.  For  every 
person  who  tells  me  there  is  a  shortage  of 
nurses,  I  can  get  another  opinion  that  tells 
nie  there  is  a  plenitude  of  nurses.  But  here 
are  actual  facts  which  we  have:  in  the  year 
1951  we  had  one  registered  nurse  for  215 
people.  Our  position  in  ten  years  has 
improved  so  that  in  1961,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  we  had  one  registered  nurse  for  165 
people.  That  is  even  better  than  I  gave. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  of  them  are 
practising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Of  course,  this  is  the 
problem.  Just  a  minute.  Special  studies 
suggest  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  registered  nurses  are  actively  engaged  in 
nursing  in  Ontario,  full-  or  part-time.  If  my 
hon.  friend  can  tell  me  how  we  can  force 
these  girls  to  work,  I  would  really  like  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suggested  a  few  points. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  it  is  not  salaries. 
We  are  paying  the  salaries,  indeed  we  are 
paying  a  little  better,  in  some  cases,  than  the 
.salaries,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  laid  down  by  the 
council  of  nursing.  Again  I  say,  do  you  want 
ine  to  say  to  the  girls,  "You  are  not  asking 
enough,  I  want  to  pay  you  more"?  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
this  would  be  sheer  nonsense. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Do  you  have  any 
suggestions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  have  already 
.indicated  to  the  House  two  moves  that  we 
have  made  ourselves.  First  of  all,  we  have 
•expanded  our  own  three  nursing  schools  to 
the  point  where  we  have  gone  up  from  nine 
graduates  four  years  ago,  to  this  year  when 
there  will  be  66  graduates.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning. This  is  a  very  marked  forward  move. 
In  addition,  I  think  the  most  important  thing 
that  we  have  done,  is  the  establishing  of  the 
Florence     Nightingale     School    to     show     to 


directors  ui  schools,  and  to  emphasize  to  my 
hon.  friend  from  York  South  who  has  said 
that  nurse  training  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  that 
emphasis  now  has  to  be  placed  on  nurse 
education.  We  believe  that  we  can  show,  by 
adopting  or  by  having  this  adopted  in  a 
widespread  way,  that  it  is  just  as  economical 
to  train  our  nurses  in  two  years  and  lose  that 
one  year  of  service,  as  it  is  to  take  three 
years  and  ask  that  their  training  be  a  training 
programme  with  emphasis  on  service.  Some 
of  the  schools  are  still  toying  with  the  idea. 
We  have  not  reached  the  place  where  we 
believe  we  should  dogmatically  again  say  to 
hospital  boards,  "This  is  what  we  will  approve 
and  nothing  else."  Perhaps  the  time  will  come 
wlien  this  will  be  necessary,  but  we  are  given 
to  understand,  and  we  have  adequate 
evidence,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  number  of 
people  going  into  nursing  is  not  going  down; 
it  is  steadily  going  up. 

Again,  another  group  of  statistics  to  show 
the  enrolment  in  schools  of  nursing  in  Ontario 
from  1946  to  1959,  and  this  is  based  on  the 
female  population,  aged  17  to  19.  In  1946 
4.35  per  cent  enrolled  in  nursing,  and  this  had 
altered  until  in  1960,  6.17  per  cent  had  en- 
rolled, and  the  director  of  nursing  tells  me  we 
are  in  a  similar  position  again,  for  1962.  There 
is  a  greater  attraction  to  nursing.  It  is  steadily 
growing.  I  am  disappointed  that  more  men 
are  not  going  into  nursing,  and  yet  the  RNAO 
have  been  unsuccessful  to  encourage  men 
into  nursing.  They  added  a  male  nurse  to 
their  stafi— a  nurse  that  used  to  be  on  the 
hospital  staff  of  my  hon.  friend  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Thomas)— and  he  apparently  has  not  been 
able  to  recruit  any  number  of  men.  One  of 
our  scliools  takes  men,  and  I  think  we  have 
about  20  male  nurses  in  training  in  our  school 
at  Brockville.  I  am  not  positive  of  that  figure, 
I  would  not  want  to  be  quoted. 

Of  course,  we  lose  a  lot  of  nurses  by 
emigration.  I  think  we  gain  some  nurses  by 
immigration  too.  There  is  a  practice  indulged 
in  by  many  nurses— and  I  am  probably  walk- 
ing on  dangerous  ground,  as  my  hon.  friend 
suggested,  skating  on  thin  ice,  I  must  thank 
him  for  that  compliment,  because  I  cannot 
even  stand  up;  but  a  goodly  number  of  nurses 
—I  think  if  we  had  accurate  statistics  on  this, 
the  number  might  actiially  surprise  us— on 
graduation  go  on  what  I  believe  they  call  the 
grand  tour.  They  go  around  the  world,  drop- 
ping off  here  and  there,  to  practise  for  a 
little  while  before  they  move  off.  Whatever 
country  they  stay  in,  for  whatever  length  of 
time  they  remain,  gets  the  benefit  of  services 
for  that  period  of  time.  Canada  gains  some- 
thing through  having  girls  from  Great  Britain, 
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Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  where 
have  you,  settling  here  on  their  stop-overs,  as 
they  go  on  the  grand  tour.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  an  iniiwrtant  factor  or  not,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we  lose  more  girls  to  the  United 
States. 

Again,  I  think  this  is  something  of  a  compli- 
ment to  Canada,  because  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  American  hospitals  will  give  prefer- 
«ence  to  graduating  nurses  from  Canadian 
schools.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  I  have  no 
actual  proof.  But  there  is  not  any  doubt  in 
my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hospital 
services  commission  has  had  some  part  in 
the  stimulation  of  recruitment  to  nursing,  and 
'this  being  one  of  their  important  phases  of 
operation,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be 
carried  on. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  just  make  a  few  remarks 
in  respect  to  this,  because  most  of  what  I  had 
to  say  I  said  yesterday.  Generally,  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  hon.  Minister,  as  I  think 
he  is  generally  respected  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  for  his  forthright  spirit  and  the  way 
in  which  he  approaches  these  problems.  This 
particular  problem  leaves  me  somewhat  be- 
wildered when  I  try  to  relate  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's attitude  to  the  problem.  The  hon. 
Minister  stood  up  this  afternoon  and  gave  us 
a  mass  of  figures  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  statistically  there  was  no  doubt  that 
there  was  not  a  shortage  of  nurses  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly 
think  that  can  be  read  into  what  I  said. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Minister,  I 
do  want  to  be  fair.  I  would  say  to  you,  sir, 
as  a  result  of  what  you  said,  this  is  what 
I  took  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  would 
suspect  that  all  of  the  other  hon.  members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  took  the  same  from 
your  comments.  But,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Ontario  Medical  Associ- 
ation, who  are  a  group  of  medical  doctors 
actually  practising  medicine  in  this  province, 
feels  strongly  about  this  situation.  They  saw 
fit  to  make  representation  to  the  Royal  com- 
mission studying  health  services. 

Their  words  were  not  bathed  in  statistics, 
they  were  clear  simple  language.  Simply, 
they  said  there  was  a  shortage  of  nurses  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  facts  which  the 
hon.  Minister  has  indiciatcd  this  afternoon 
were  not  so.  They  said  there  were  hospitals 
where  areas  were  closed  down  because  of  a 
shortage  of  nurses.  They  said  that  hospitals 
were  unable  to  open  because  of  a  shortage 
of  nursing   staff,   so    I   suggest   to   you,   Mr. 


Chairman,  to  batlie  tliis  in  a  lot  of  statistics 
just  will  not  fill  the  bill,  this  is  the  one  basic 
difference  in  philosophy  that  I  have  with  the 
hon.  Minister,  that  unless  we  recognize  the 
problem  that  there  is  a  shortage  it  seems  to 
me  we  will  be  completely  unable  to  solve 
the  problem. 

I  was  very  interested,  for  instance,  in 
listening  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  related 
bed  distribution,  I  think,  in  Ontario,  to  other 
jurisdictions  and  if  I  heard  him  right,  he  said 
that  in  Ontario  we  have  approximately  five 
beds  per  thousand  for  acute  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Six  beds:  acute,  chronic 
and  convalescent;  it  is  all  lumped  together. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  this  is  different 
from  the  figures  which  I  have  in  front  of  me 
and  I  am  in  no  position  to  question  the  hon. 
Minister,  but  I  did  want  to  use  the  figures 
because  I  think  they  would  be  relative.  He 
related  it  to  Michigan  and  to  Cleveland,  but 
he  failed  to  relate  it  to  the  situation  of  other 
provinces  in  Canada.  Now,  I  have  in  front 
of  me  an  excerpt  from  the  Financial  Post, 
and  some  of  the  hon.  members  may  have 
seen  the  article  entitled  "Boot  more  people 
out  of  our  hospitals."  One  of  the  charts  in 
this  particular  paper  indicated  that  Ontario 
was  actually  only  the  third  highest  in  per- 
centage of  beds  to  the  other  ten  provinces 
in  Canada.  And  this  is  interesting;  it  said 
the  accepted  standard  was  five  beds  per 
thousand.  It  said,  for  instance,  that  New- 
foundland was  below  Ontario  with  4.3,  Nova 
Scotia  was  below  Ontario  with  4.9,  and  that 
Quebec  was  below  Ontario  with  4.8.  It  was 
particularly  interesting  to  note,  and  let  us 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  Mr.  Member 
for  York  South,  that  Saskatchewan  had  the 
highest  percentage,  6.9  beds  per  thousand 
people. 

But  the  thing  that  particularly  interested 
me  was  that  the  hon.  Minister  saw  fit  to 
relate  it  to  beds  to  the  south  of  us,  but 
conveniently  overlooked  the  situation  with 
respect  to  beds  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Now,  leaving  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  was  a  little  bit  disappointed 
in  the  estimates  that  came  before  us  that  the 
department  had  not  seen  fit  to  enlarge  the 
out-patient  care  under  our  hospital  services 
programme.  Last  year  during  the  estimates 
we  heard  a  little  bit  about  a  pilot  scheme  that 
was  being  tried  out  in  Toronto.  I  would 
assume  that  that  scheme  was  successful— I 
do  not  know— but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  if 
the  hon.  Minister  will  report  on  that  scheme 
we  will  find  that  it  was  extremely  successful 
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in  Toronto.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  be  looking  for- 
ward rather  than  remaining  static,  and  that 
the  time  may  have  come  when  out-patient 
care  should  be  added  to  the  hospital  services 
which  are  insured  by  the  hospital  services 
commission. 

I  will  refer  back  again  to  the  article  in 
the  Financial  Post— and  the  date  of  that 
publication  was  July  29,  1961— it  is  now  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  almost  as  recent  as  most 
of  the  reports  we  get  when  we  discuss  the 
estimates  in  this  House,  Mr  Chairman.  The 
particular  article  by  Norton  Anderson  deals 
with  the  problem  of  hospital  beds  and  what 
we  can  do  to  improve  the  hospital  care  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  If  I  may,  sir,  to 
make  the  case,  I  would  like  to  read  a  few 
excerpts  from  that  article  and  then  I  should 
like  to  refer  again  to  the  brief  from  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  to  the  Royal 
commission  on  health  services  which,  I  sub- 
mit, helps  to  make  the  case  for  out-patient 
care. 

To  start  with,  the  article  asks  the  question: 
*'What  is  the  answer  to  the  rat  race  of  con- 
tinually soaring  hospital  costs  for  continu- 
ally soaring  demand?  And  briefly  it  indicates 
that  the  answer  is  (1)  to  boot  a  lot  of  the 
patients  now  in  hospitals  out  of  the  hospitals, 
and  (2)  to  get  going  promptly  and  sensibly 
on  much  lower-cost  convalescent  homes. 
Canada  now  has  a  pretty  handsome  set-up 
of  fine  community  hospitals.  They  are 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  seriously  and 
critically  ill.  The  great  majority  of  Canadians 
are  now  regularly  paying  into  some  hospital- 
care  programme  and,  of  course,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  nearly  all  of  the  citizens  are 
doing  that. 

The  article  says  that  under  present  circum- 
stances some  are  almost  sure  to  get  gypped 
when  the  kind  of  hospital  care  they  want, 
when  they  want  it,  may  not  be  available.  It 
states  that  we  use  our  hospitals  more  on  a 
per  capita  basis  than  do  our  US  neighbours, 
:as  has  been  indicated  by  the  hon.  Minister 
this  afternoon.  We  demand  hospital  care  in 
excess  of  that  allowed  to  United  Kingdom 
citizens  under  their  plan  of  sociahzed 
medicine. 

This  may  seem  to  make  the  case  that  we 
do  have  adequate  hospital  facilities  in  this 
country,  until  we  read  a  little  further  and 
we  find  that  there  is  seldom  a  problem  of 
getting  immediately  into  a  hospital  when 
emergency  treatment  is  needed.  Beds  are 
found  for  us  pretty  quickly  when  our  cases 
are  urgent,  but  if  our  doctors  class  us  as 
elective  then  our  names  go  on  long  waiting 


lists.  Experts  say  that  the  end  of  the  jam-up 
is  not  in  sight  and  that  it  is  getting  worse. 

The  article  also  says  that  too  many  chronic- 
ally ill  patients  are  occupying  tremendously 
expensive  accommodation  geared  to  serve  the 
acutely  ill.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  old-age 
homes,  nursing  homes  and  other  types  of 
accommodation  distinctly  different  from  hos- 
pital accommodation. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  in  this  survey 
was  what  would  happen  in  the  instance  of  a 
wealthy  patient— would  he  get  any  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  one  perhaps  not  wealthy? 
The  answer  was  no,  that  in  Ontario  this 
would  not  happen.  But  it  asks:  What  about 
all  the  chronically  ill  old  people  occupying 
active  treatment  beds  in  our  hospitals?  What 
do  you  want  to  do  with  them— turn  them  out 
and  put  them  in  a  taxicab  and  send  them  off 
to  nowhere? 

Now,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  hon.  Minister  quoted  the  figures  this 
afternoon  he  did  not  relate  the  so-called 
domiciliary  accommodation  in  Ontario  to 
these  other  jurisdictions.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  suspect  that  possibly  that  accommodation 
might  be  a  little  more  easily  obtained  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. So  all  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  just  a  buuch  of 
statistics  and  throw  them  out  and  say  that 
these  charges  are  not  right  simply  because 
we  happen  to  have  more  of  one  type  of 
hospital  bed  in  this  province. 

Now,  getting  directly  to  the  hospital 
services  commission,  the  survey  says— and  this 
statement,  I  might  say,  was  made  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  I.  Urquhart,  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission— that  in  almost 
every  Ontario  community  the  real  key  to  the 
situation  lies  in  the  development  of  less  costly 
domiciliary  beds.  Ontario,  for  example,  has 
only  one  about  1.8  beds  per  1,000  of  the 
domiciliary  category.  It  costs  a  lot  less  to 
provide  domiciliary  accommodation  than  it 
does  to  build  active  treatment  wards.  Each 
bed  in  a  hospital  costs  between  $15,000  and 
$18,000,  and  $17  to  $20  a  day  to  operate. 
That  figure,  I  understand,  has  gone  up  even 
more  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Beds  for 
chronic  patients  cost  a  half  or  less  to  provide 
and  operate  than  do  active  treatment  beds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  goes  on  to  enlarge 
that  what  we  really  need  if  we  are  going  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  is  this  domiciliary 
type  of  accommodation.  I  could  read  on,  but 
basically  this  is  what  it  says— 

However,  I  was  referring  to  the  report  of 
the    OMA    to    the    commission    on    health 
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ser\icfs,  and  I  should  like  to  read  paragraph 
128  on  page  38  of  that  report.  It  says: 

Domicihary  accommodation  is  another 
of  our  problem  areas  in  Ontario.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  require  2.5  to  tliree  beds 
of  tliis  type  for  each  1, ()()()  popidation.  At 
the  end  of  1960  we  had  reached  a  le\'el  of 
1.8. 

I  note<l  that  the  fi^nres  j^iven  in  the  Financial 
Post  item  are  exactly  the  same— tliat  we  do 
have  1.8  domicihary-type  beds  in  Ontario. 
The  lack  of  this  type  of  accommodation— and 
this  is  the  point  I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

The  hick  of  this  type  of  accommodation 
makes  it  difficult  to  move  patients  out  of 
hospital  as  quickly  as  their  conditions 
warrant.  An  additional  deterrent  is  the  fact 
that  once  they  leave  hospital  they  have  to 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  their 
accommodation  and  other  benefits  such  as 
druj^s,  diagno.stic  tests  and  physiotherap}", 
which  are  part  of  hospital  ser^•ices  under 
the  government  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is  getting 
•down  to  the  root  of  the  prolilem  and  this  is 
one  phut'  where,  for  the  expenditure  of  not 
too  nmch  money,  we  could  improve  on  our 
hosi')ital  ser\ices  programme  and  perhaps  in 
the  long  run  we  could  reduce  the  costs  of  our 
ho.spitals. 

I  know  of  some  instances  where  people 
have  been  put  into  hospital  by  their  doctor 
simply  because  those  individuals  could  not 
afford  to  get  the  type  of  treatment  that  had 
to  be  taken  in  a  hospital  on  an  out-patient 
basis.  The  doctor  simply  had  them  admitted 
to  the  hospital  where  they  received  care  that 
they  really  did  not  need,  to  assist  the  person 
requiring  the  .service  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
cost  of  it.  This  .seems  to  me  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous waste  and  could  be  prevented  if 
the  policy  of  the  government  were  to  be 
changed  to  permit  out-patient  care  to  be 
renderetl  to  these  people  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
I  certainly  cannot  blame  any  doctor  or  any 
person  who  needs  this  type  of  service— and 
provided  they  have  the  time  to  spend  in 
hospital— for  going  into  the  hospital  rather 
than  have  the  treatment  on  an  out-patient 
basis  on  which  they  must  pay  the  costs  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  providing  this 
out-patient  service  but  I  have  been  told  that 
in  th(>  province  of  Ontario  it  probably  would 
cost  approximately  $12  million  per  year.  My 
information  is  that  half  this  cost  would  come 
in  turn  from  the  federal  government,  so  that 
the   actual   cost   at    the   Ontario   level  would 


l>e  $6  million  per  year.  If  that  is  true,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  .suggest  that  the  time  ha.s  come 
when  this  service  should  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  hospital  insurance  costs  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

1  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  advise  me  whether  or  not  the.se 
amounts  are  substantially  correct?  It  .seems  to 
me  that  if  for  $6  million  a  year  expenditure 
at  the  Ontario  le\el,  we  can  provide  service 
which  will  take  the  load  off  the  ho.spitals,  it  is 
a  good  move.  The  people  of  this  province 
it  seems  to  me,  want  this  kind  of  a  service 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

If  it  is  $6  million  per  year,  and  if  the 
go\ernment  has  not  got  the  money  to  provide 
this  service  out  of  general  revenue,  I  as  one 
politician  who  wants  to  be  responsible  would 
say  this— and  I  would  say  it  publicly,  Mr. 
Chairman:  I  would  be  prepared  personally 
to  take  responsibility  for  adding  the  additional 
cost  of  whatever  it  might  be— 15  to  30  cents 
on  each  premium— to  the  premium  being 
charged  by  the  hospital  services  commission 
to  try  this  out  on  a  trial  basis  for  two  years. 
This  could  be  done  without  any  cost  to  the 
public  Treasury  if  this  were  done;  and  if  it 
were  done  and  the  public  did  not  want  it 
rfter  two  years,  it  coidd  be  removed  again. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  have  this  system  set 
up  and  the  government  remains  status  quo; 
they  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  step  out  and 
enlarge  their  borders  to  improve  the  system. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  criticisms  that  we 
have  had  on  this  side  of  the  House  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  government  will  not 
move  until  they  are  pu.shed  into  moving.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  discussed 
at  this  level  becau.se  it  .seems  to  me  that  the 
legislation  prohibits  the  ho.spital  services  com- 
mission from  doing  this  until  the  money  is 
\oted  by  this  Legislature. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's 
comments  with  respect  to  providing  out- 
patient care.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  pilot  scheme,  which  was  mentioned 
last  year  in  this  House,  has  been  .successful 
in  the  Toronto  area.  And  if  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful, I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
we  can  look  forward  to  it  being  extended 
across  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
in  the  near  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
an.swer  the  hon.  member's  last  question  first. 

We  have  not  been  overly  encouraged  by 
the  expansion  of  out-patient  services  started 
last  year.   There  was  a  budget  item  approved 
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by  the  House  of  $2.2  million,  and  only  $638,- 
500  was  used  in  services.  We  were  not  wait- 
ing for  this  to  be  told  to  start  the  service.  We 
did  start  the  service  last  year;  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  for  approval  and  it  has 
not  been  accepted.  The  hon.  member  sug- 
gested it  should  be  tried  for  two  years  then 
it  would  have  another  year  to  try;  this  is  in 
keeping  with  our  ideas.  Let  us  see  if  there  is 
better  reception  of  it  in  the  second  year,  and 
if  we  find  that  it  is  accepted  widely,  then  we 
will  continue  to  expand  it.  But  our  experience 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  has  been  that 
they  have  only  utilized  about  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  money  provided  for  this  out-patient 
service. 

The  hon.  member  brought  up  several  points 
about  patients.  He  spoke  about  my  compar- 
ing the  bed  population  ratio  here  with  juris- 
dictions to  the  south  of  us  and  not  with 
Canadian  jurisdictions.  I  deliberately  did  this 
because  the  areas  I  mentioned  are  very  much 
like  our  highly  industrialized  areas,  quite 
unlike  the  rural  areas  of  the  western  provinces 
and  certainly  quite  unlike  the  Atlantic  prov- 
inces. While  not  unlike  Quebec,  Quebec  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  have  a  hospital 
plan,  or  has  not  had  a  hospital  plan  in  oper- 
ation as  long  as  ours;  I  felt  that  was  rather 
an  unfair  comparison.  I  knew  Quebec  was 
worse  than  we  were  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  had  I  compared  ourselves  with  Quebec, 
I  would  have  heard  very  vigorously  and 
vocally  about  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

However,  I  still  state,  as  submitted  to  this 
House  in  the  budget  remarks,  that  our  pro- 
^'ision  of  active  treatment  beds  is  5.2  per 
thousand,  convalescent  care  .1,  chronic  care 
1.2,  for  a  total  of  6.5  for  this  group  that  is 
usually  considered  as  general  hospital  care 
or— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister permit  me  to  correct  an  apparent  wrong 
impression  I  gave  him?  Where  I  gave  a 
figure  of  five  per  thousand,  I  was  talking 
about  active  treatment  beds  and  was  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  other  groups. 
The  other  figures  in  this  report  seem  to  agree 
with  the  hon.  Minister;  my  report  shows  that 
there  were  five  beds  per  thousand  in  Ontario, 
speaking  of  acute  treatment,  and  my  report 
shows  that  Quebec  is  not  worse  but  rather 
better  in  treatment  of  acute  patients,  in  that 
the  figure  shown  on  my  report  is  5.8  for  the 
province  of  Quebec.  If  you  lump  them  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  other  type  of  treatments 
then  perhaps  it  gives  a  different  story,  but  I 


was  referring  particularly  to  acute  treatment 
beds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Our  figure  for  acute 
treatment  beds  is  5.2.  Some  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  we  know  this  from  experience, 
not  only  lump  all  their  active  treatment  beds 
—and  we  include  convalescent  care  and 
chronic  care  in  that  group— but  they  also 
include  domiciliary  care  beds  similar  to  our 
special  care  section  of  our  homes  for  the 
aged.  These  are  not  hospitals  at  all  in  our 
interpretation,  and  are  not  considered  in  our 
figures  within  the  hospital  services  commis- 
sion or  The  Department  of  Health. 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  many 
patients  are  kept  in  hospital  far  longer  than 
they  need  to  be  kept.  The  Ontario  plan  is 
based  on  medical  necessity. 

The  hon.  member  spoke  of  patients  leaving 
the  hospital  and  requiring  diagnostic  physio- 
therapy services  and  drugs  at  their  own 
expense.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  patient 
being  discharged  from  the  hospital  having 
reached  the  end  of  medical  necessity  and 
still  having  to  find  diagnostics  services  at  his 
own  expense.  It  seems  to  me,  when  I  put  a 
patient  in  hospital,  diagnosis  is  the  first  thing 
I  seek;  then  treatment,  including  physio- 
therapy and  all  the  rest;  and  then  discharge 
when  the  medical  necessity  has  ended. 

It  is  quite  trvie  that  in  our  opinion,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  any  physician,  that  many 
patients  leave  hospital  still  in  need  of  some 
treatment.  Indeed,  many  patients  are  treated 
at  home  who,  apart  from  convenience  to 
themselves  or  convenience  to  the  doctor,  do 
not  need  to  be  put  in  hospital  at  all.  I  am 
often  moved  to  wonder  how  many  patients 
of  this  category  are  admitted  to  hospital  when 
the  need  does  not  actually  exist,  or  cannot 
totally  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  medical 
necessity.  Short  of  having  inspectors  go 
around  and  check  every  patient— and  this 
could  not  possibly  be  done  because  after  all 
this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  attending 
physician  and  should  certainly  not  be  taken 
over  by  any  government  or  any  commission. 

My  hon.  friend  has  quoted  statistics  and 
repeated  statements  made  by  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  Of  course  I  accept  the 
fact  that  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  is 
a  reputable  body,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
organization,  but  I  have  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  far  more  impressed 
with  the  statistics  and  the  impressions  and 
opinions  given  by  the  Ontario  Hospital  Serv- 
ices Commission.  This  is  its  business.  This  is 
not  the  total  and  sole  business  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association. 
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I  want  to  tell  you,  too,  that  as  a  physician 
I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
hospitals  had  enough  nurses  or  not.  I  might 
go  into  hospital  and  have  to  wait  half  an 
hour  before  I  get  the  attention  of  a  nurse 
to  help  me  with  my  patient.  I  would  immedi- 
ately jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  nurses  in  the  hospital,  when  the 
staff  might  be  perfectly  adequate.  And  if  the 
commission  tells  me  that  the  staff  is  adequate, 
I  am  far  more  impressed  and  far  more  likely 
to  be  guided  by  its  opinion  and  its  figures 
than  by  those  of  my  own  colleagues  in  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association.  Statistics  have 
to  be  qtiotcd,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  have 
yardsticks,  and  the  only  reasonable  and  re- 
liable yardstick  that  I  can  find  is  in  the 
way  of  statistics. 

Out-patient  departments  should  be  sup- 
ported. I  ha\e  already  stated  that  we  began 
this  a  year  ago  and  of  the  amount  allocated 
for  that  only  one-third  was  used.  We  hope 
that  this  will  become  more  popular.  There 
is,  I  believe,  some  very  grave  differences  in 
the  minds  of  the  physicians  about  the  value 
of  this  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  can  persuade  them 
that  the  service  is  valuable,  that  it  is  there 
for  their  use,  for  their  convenience,  for  the 
use  and  convenience  of  their  patients,  I  am 
afraid  there  is  not  very  much  sense  in  us 
expanding  until  we  see  that  it  is  being 
accepted  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  service. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  give  a  little  further 
information  to  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South?  I  am  advised  that  the  Ontario  hospital 
association  publishes  an  annual  financial 
statement,  so  that  the  figures  that  he  wants 
are,  I  have  no  doubt,  available  through  that. 
I  have  not  seen  one  because  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  have  it;  but  perhaps 
that  may  help  him. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  this.  The  hon.  Minister  says 
that  this  has  been  tried  in  Toronto  and  that 
in  fact  only  a  third  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated was  used.  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  then,  that  it  would  indicate  to  me 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  than  I  had  first 
estimated  to  supply  this  right  across  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  across  the  prov- 
ince. This  service  is  not  jiist  for  Toronto,  it 
is  for  every  general  hospital  in  the  province. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Do  I  understand  then, 
that  treatment  is  available  on  an  out-patient 
basis  to  every  hospital  in  Toronto? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  yes,  to  every  gen- 
eral hospital  that  wants  to  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  How  many  are  making 
use  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Out  of  267  hospitals 
in  the  province  about  roughly  160  are  using 
this  service.  Some  of  the  hospitals,  of  course, 
have  no  out-patient  division,  you  must  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  the  information  that  was  given  to  me  in 
my  area  during  the  past  few  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  simply  passing 
on  to  the  hon.  member  the  explanation  that 
I  receixed  from  the  commission  and  if  this 
word  is  not  to  be  taken  then  I  do  not  know 
what  I  can  do  or  say  to  convince  him. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  imfortunate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  fly 
off  the  hat  like  that.  I  was  trying  to  make  my 
case  and  I  have  been  trying  to  be  reasonable. 
I  could  have  been  much  more  abusive  this 
afternoon  as  well  if  I  had  chosen  to  be  so. 
I  am  trying  to  be  fair  and  it  is  too  bad  that 
the  hon.  Minister  would  not  take  the  same 
approach. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  takes  the 
advice  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission in  preference  to  published  reports  in 
magazines  and  others,  and  I  suppose  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  validity  in  his  approach. 
I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  when  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  starts  making  public 
statements  then  it  could  be  that  there  even 
could  be  a  mistake  in  the  approach  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  nonsense,  nonsensel 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  all  right,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  hospital  services  commission  reports 
directly  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  has  a  different  approach  from  appar- 
ently a  good  number  of  qualified  people  in 
this  province.  Now,  the  hon.  Minister,  I 
think,  took  my  remarks  a  little  bit  out  of  con- 
text, he  said  it  was  difficult,  and  I  am  trying 
to  relate  the  remarks  as  I  understood  them, 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  people  going 
home  from  hospitals  before  the  treatment  had 
been  completed,  and  more  particularly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  say  "before  the  treatment  was  completed." 
I  said  it  was  diflBcult  to  understand  a  patient 
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being  discharged  from  hospital  and  seeking 
diagnostic  services. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  All  right,  the  hon. 
Minister  could  be  right.  Again  I  tell  him  that 
the  remarks  that  I  was  quoting  were  not  my 
own  but  those  of  qualified  medical  doctors. 
So  there  definitely  is  a— I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  here,  and  the  honest  difference  of 
opinion  is  not  coming  strictly  from  laymen,  it 
is  coming  from  people  who  are  qualified  as 
is  the  hon.  Minister  in  this  particular  field. 
Now,  let  me  make  these  remarks  clear.  The 
Ontario  Medical  Association  was  making  the 
case  for  additional  domiciliary  accommoda- 
tion, and  this  is  what  they  said: 

The  lack  of  this  type  of  accommodation 
makes  it  difficult  to  move  patients  out  of 
hospital  as  quickly  as  their  condition  war- 
rants. An  additional  deterrent  is  the  fact 
that  once  they  leave  hospital  they  have  to 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  their 
accommodation  and  other  benefits  such  as 
drugs,  diagnostic  tests  and  physiotherapy, 
which  are  part  of  the  hospital  services 
under  the  government  plan. 

Apparently  there  are  some  doctors  who  still 
require  these  diagnostic  tests  after  the 
•patients  are  moved  out  of  the  hospital,  so  I 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister's  rebuttal  is 
not  a  complete  rebuttal  and  it  is  not  shared 
by  all  of  the  people  in  the  business.  I  would 
just  like  to  quote  one  further  excerpt  from 
this  report  because  I  think  it  has  a  bearing  on 
this  situation.  It  says: 

A  home-care  programme  when  properly 
organized  and  operated  releases  the  com- 
plex diagnostic  and  therapeutic  facilities  of 
the  hospital  to  those  who  need  them  and 
with  no  capital  investment  and  with  sharply 
reduced  annual  operating  costs.  Many  long- 
term  patients  require  hospitalization  only 
during  the  period  of  diagnostic  work  and 
intensive  therapeutic  effort.  Others  would 
not  require  hospitalization  at  all  if  care  in 
the  homes  were  available. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  refers 

to  out-patient  care. 

The  progress  of  others  may  even  be 
better  in  the  home  than  in  the  hospital.  In 
a  suitable  home  environment  many  patients 
make  rapid  physical  and  mental  improve- 
ment. 

•Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  back  to  the  point 
where  I  started,  when  the  hon.  Minister  was 
quick  to  jump  to  his  feet.  I  said  that  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  out-patient  service  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton.  I  know  a  case  as  late  as  Decem- 


ber where  a  certain  individual  who  works  as 
a  nightwatchman  and  who  has  a  very  limited 
budget  was  placed  in  hospital  for  treatment 
for  cancer.  Because  of  his  advanced  age  it 
was  necessary  and  the  only  treatment  that 
could  be  given  to  him  was  the  cobalt  bomb 
type  of  treatment.  He  was  originally  admitted 
as  an  emergency  patient,  that  is  how  he  got 
in.  He  wanted  to  return  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas period.  He  was  told  he  could  not  return 
home  for  the  Christmas  period— or  rather  he 
could  return  home,  but  if  he  did  he  would 
then  be  required  to  pay  for  any  additional 
services  he  required  as  an  out-patient  because 
he  had  originally  been  admitted  as  an  emerg- 
ency patient  and  he  would  have  to  go  on  the 
waiting  list  and  wait  his  turn  to  get  back  in 
after  Christmas. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  tells  me  that  out- 
patient service  is  available  and  it  may  be 
that  this  is  one  hospital  that  has  not  availed 
itself  of  this  particular  service,  I  do  not 
know.  But  what  I  started  to  say  when  I  stood 
up  and  the  hon.  Minister  interrupted  me  was 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  available  in 
,the  Hamilton  area  and  this  is  the  reason  I 
was  not  aware  that  this  particular  service  was 
available  on  an  out-patient  basis.  If  the 
system  has  been  extended  to  include  out- 
patient care,  then  the  substance  of  my  re- 
•marks  is  of  no  avail,  but  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  great  number 
of  people  who  do  not  know  it  has  been  ex- 
'tended,  if  it  so  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
I  know  the  specific  case,  I  have  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  a  service  covered,  I  am 
advised,  under  out-patient  treatment.  How- 
ever, since  it  is  cobalt  treatment  it  can  be 
covered  on  an  out-patient  basis  by  the  cancer 
foundation.  Now,  I  must  admit  that  if  the 
patient  is  capable  of  meeting  any  of  the  cost, 
this  will  vary  according  to  his  ability,  but  if 
:he  cannot  meet  any  of  it,  it  is  looked  after 
entirely  out  of  the  budget  this  House  voted 
toward  the  cancer  foundation.  But  this,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  cancer  patients.  If 
he  is  capable  of  paying  anything,  there  will 
be  a  graduated  scale  compatible  with  his 
ability  to  meet  that  cost,  but  cobalt  bomb 
treatments  are  not  paid  as  an  out-patient 
service  under  the  hospital  services  plan.  This 
is  an  excluded  service. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  I  feel 
that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  should  be 
extended.  The  hon.  Minister  makes  mention 
that  it  could  be  available  through  the  cancer 
clinic,  and,  of  course,  we  get  back  to  the  old 
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Iwgey  of  means  tests.  I  am  suggesting  tliat 
the  people  of  this  province  do  not  want  to  be 
subjected  to  a  means  test  to  obtain  this  type 
of  care.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  time  has 
come  when  for  a  very,  very  small  increase 
in  premium,  to  say  the  least,  this  could  be 
provided  on  a  more  wide  open  basis,  and  if 
it  were  provided,  I  think  it  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  people  of  this  province.  I  think 
that  the  reason  I  jnade  the  two-year  sub- 
mission, was  simply  to  indicate  that  if  I  were 
wrong  in  my  submission,  and  the  people  did 
not  choose  tO/  continue  it,  it  could  be  taken 
off.  I  think  if  it  is  going  to  be  extended  I 
think  it  should  be  on  a  broad  basis,  and  that 
it  should  be  extended  to  everybody  in  the 
province,  so  that  it  is  available  to  them;  and 
I  think  if  it  were  done  it  would  be  acceptable 
by  the  people.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  by  denying  them  this  he  is  denying  the 
people  something  that  they  really  want  and 
something  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  cost  of  having. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  especially  interested  in  the 
special  nursing  care  provided  in  sorpe  of  the 
hospitals.  The  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  lion.  Minister  is  this:  If  a  doctor  recom- 
mends a  special  nurse  for  a  patient,  does 
tlie  commission  pay  for  it  on  a  means  test 
l)asis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  the  doctor  asks  for 
it,  or  advises  the  director  of  nursing  that 
special  care  is  necessary,  it  will  be  arranged 
between  the  doctor  and  the  director  of  nurs- 
ing, and  the  patient  has  no  means  test;  this 
is  his  right  under  his  insurance  plan.  But, 
now,  may  I  make  it  clear,  the  commission  will 
only  provide  nursing  services,  special  nursing 
services,  on  the  basis  of  medical  need.  That 
does  not  mean  that  one  nurse  will  be 
allocated  to  one  patient,  but  the  patient  will 
Uet  all  the  special  nursing  care  he  needs. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Only  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  doctor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh  yes,  that  is  right. 
If  the  family  or  the  patient  desires  a  special 
nurse,  then  they  must  engage  her  themselves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  (jut'^tion  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  to 
which  he  did  not  reply.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
come  back  to  it.  I  inquired  as  to  what  the 
reaction  was  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  to  the  request  from  the  North- 
western Hospital  for  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  of  pay  differentials  and  premium 
days.    What    is    the    reaction?    I    would    be 


curious  to  know  also  whether  any  other 
ho.spitals  are  attempting  to  use  this  as  one 
means  of  correcting  the  nursing  shortage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised  the  com- 
mission has  asked  for  a  meeting  with  the 
board  to  discuss  this  and  other  related  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told 
by  responsible  officers  of  some  of  the  unions, 
who  speak  on  behalf  of  the  employees  of 
hospitals  that  they  have  found  a  consistent 
pattern  in  the  past  year  in  negotiations.  When 
they  go  to  negotiate  with  management  they 
are  told  that  no  more  than  a  five-cent  raise  is 
possible,  and  that  while  a  nding  has  not  been 
laid  down  anywhere,  it  is  understood  as 
between  hospital  management  and  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission,  no  more  than 
this  is  in  acceptable  budgets.  They  point  out 
that  if  you  are  going  to  pay  salaries  so  that 
you  will  not  produce  the  kind  of  anomalous 
situation  that  was  revealed  this  past  summer 
where  elevator  operators  were  getting  far 
more  than  nurses  in  the  Riverdale  Hospital, 
there  will  have  to  be  more  than  a  five-cent 
differential  or  five-cent  leeway  for  a  wage 
increase. 

They  also  point  out  an  even  greater  unfair- 
ness in  this  situation.  There  are  some  hos- 
pitals where  salaries  are  much  lower  than 
elsewhere.  You  may  have  salaries  on  the 
level  of  $1  or  $1.10  an  hour,  and  in  another 
place  they  are  $1.50  an  hour.  Others  might 
be  away  down  at  65  cents  an  hour,  and  yet 
only  a  five-cent  margin  is  available  all 
across  the  board,  so  that  you  can  wipe  out 
the  possibility  of  lifting  those  that  are  in  this 
disgracefully  low  level  of  wages. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  comment  on  this 
situation  generally  and  is  there  any  validity 
in  this  contention  that  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  has  in  effect  authorized 
budgets  which  would  permit  no  more  than 
a  five-cent  increase  in  wages? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised  by  the 
lommission  that  it  does  not  spell  out  any 
five-cent  increase  whatsoever.  It  approves  an 
expenditure  for  staff  salaries  to  a  ceiling, 
beyond  which  it  does  not  feel  justified  in 
going.  What  tlu^  board  does  beyond  that  or 
what  the  board  does  with  that,  is  its  own 
concern.  We  tell  the  board  what  we  will 
approve,  and  if  the  board  wants  to  pay  more 
than  that  it  must  take  it  from  its  own  finances, 
and  usually  its  preferred  income. 

I  think  the  hon.  members  will  remember 
that  I  said,  in  my  opening  remarks,  that  this 
preferred   in(oni(>  was  getting  to  be  a  fairly 
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sizeable  amount  of  money,  and  last  year  was 
a  total  of  $6  million.  Included  in  this  there 
may  be  some  question  about  fringe  benefits, 
and  I  am  just  advised,  for  instance,  that  as 
recognized  budgetary  items,  the  fringe  bene- 
fits which  in  the  year  before  the  hospital 
services  commission  took  over  amounted  to 
$1,600,000,  are  now  up  to  $7,200,000  in 
1962,  or  an  increase  of  350  per  cent.  The 
commission,  therefore,  has  not  been  niggardly 
or  dictatorial  in  its  attitude  towards  these 
things.  I  think  that  the  answer  would  actu- 
ally lie  with   the  hospital  boards   concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conceded 
when  I  spoke  that  the  commission  did  not 
specifically  fix  a  five-cent  level.  But  the  hon. 
Minister  has,  I  think,  in  effect  confirmed  the 
argument  of  the  unions  involved  that  it  fixes 
a  maximum,  and  the  maximum  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  five-cent  increase,  and  that  this 
stands  in  the  way  of  removing  disgracefully 
low  wages.  In  some  instances  what  really 
happens  is  that  management  says:  "If  we 
cannot  settle  for  anything  better  than  six 
cents  we  will  have  to  take  that  extra  out 
from  elsewhere  in  our  budget." 

I  relate  this  to  the  general  criticism  I  had 
of  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister— I  think 
when  )'ou  have  wages  that  are  so  low,  re- 
sulting in  incredible  turnovers  in  hospital 
staff,  it  is  not  very  appropriate  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  boast  about  reductions  in  esti- 
mates. I  think  if  there  is  one  field  in  which 
we  are  not  spending  too  much  money  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  which  there  are  consider- 
able areas  in  which  we  should  definitely  be 
spending  more  money,  it  is  the  health 
field.  So  I  am  back  to  my  basic  criticism 
that  I  think  it  was  not  only  an  idle  boast, 
but  a  boast  I  trust  the  hon.  Minister  will 
never  repeat  in  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
in  all  fairness  the  hon.  member  will  recog- 
nize that  he  recalled  my  tone  of  voice,  and 
if  he  rereads  my  words  he  cannot  read  into 
them  that  there  was  a  boast.  Indeed,  what  I 
said  after  I  announced  the  fact  that  my  esti- 
mates were  down  was  surely  more  an  apology 
than  a  boast.  I  said  were  I  able  to  come  to 
this  House  and  say  that  the  reduction  had 
been  brought  about  because  we  had  solved 
all  the  health  problems,  I  would  be  most 
happy  and  satisfied,  but  that  was  not  so. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
also,  sir,  that  the  reduction  in  the  estimates 
was  not  brought  about  at  the  expense  of  staff 
salaries.  In  1958,  the  year  before  the  com- 
mission took  over,  public  hospital  employees 
each  got  a  6.1  per  cent  increase,  as  compared 


with  a  3.7  per  cent  increase  for  all  employees 
in  Ontario.  The  next  year,  1959,  hospital 
employees  got  6.6  as  opposed  to  the  Ontario 
all-employee  average  of  4.4;  in  1960,  7.9  as 
opposed  to  an  all-employee  increase  of  3.0, 
and  in  1961,  6.6  as  opposed  to  3.1.  I  have 
not  yet  got  the  figures  for  last  year,  nor  the 
estimated  increase  for  1963.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  reduction  in  the  hospital  commission 
estimates  was  not  at  the  expense  of  hospital 
staff  salaries. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  year,  when  the  hon.  Minister's  esti- 
mates were  being  discussed,  I  introduced  the 
question  of  assistance  to  hospital  accommo- 
dation in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  The 
hon.  Minister  at  that  time  was  quoting  figures 
about  bed  accommodation,  and  we  did  ex- 
tract from  him  then  an  admission  that  his 
figures— and  he  used  substantially  the  same 
figures  a  year  ago  as  he  used  today— while 
they  were  not  bad  over  the  whole  province, 
there  was  something  to  be  desired  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  To  refresh  his 
memory,  let  me  read  to  him  what  he  said. 
This  is  page  1577. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  remember. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  re- 
member, let  me  put  it  on  the  record  again. 
My  hon.  colleague  from  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
says  he  does  not  remember. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  it  is  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  says: 

I  pointed  out  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
there  was  a  greater  shortage  and  need  for 
beds  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ontario, 
but  the  commission  has  announced  in  the 
meantime  [and  that  is  the  hospital  services 
commission]  the  establishment  of  a  group 
that  will  survey  the  need  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  this  in  reply  to 
questions  of  mine  in  which  I  asked  for  some 
clarification  of  the  relationship  of  various 
press  releases  quoting  the  hon.  Minister, 
it  did  not  seem  clear.  This  was  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's answer.  So  that  on  March  27,  1962, 
the  hon.  Minister  admits  that  accommodation 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  where,  mark  you, 
a  quarter  of  the  people  of  Ontario  live,  was 
not  up  to  what  it  should  be,  and  that  a  sur- 
vey was  being  done. 

Now  I  ask  him  today,  on  March  6,  just 
about  a  year  later,  what  sort  of  results  we 
had,  as  a  result  of  this  kind  of  survey,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  most  important.    I  do  not 
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think  it  is  necessary  for  the  hon.  Minister  to 
tro  through  all  the  remarks  I  made  last  year. 
He  has  on  his  commission,  ami  he  has  had 
for  over  a  year  now,  the  hon.  niemlxT  for 
York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis)  and  I  am  sure  he 
has  kept  him  advised  as  to  the  difficult  situa- 
ti(m  that  is  encountered  here  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  particularly  the  very  serious 
tondition  that  exists  in  the  lar.ue  suburbs  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Now  the  jfovcrnment  has  seen  fit  to  brinji 
in  a  redistribution  bill,  addinjj  ten  seats  to 
the  representation  of  this  House,  all  in  the 
suburban  portion  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
When  the  jiovernment  has  has  seen  fit  to  add 
ten  new  seats  to  the  representation,  one  would 
have  thoujjht  that  somewhere  aloni?  the  line 
of  the  responsibilities  of  this  hon.  Minister, 
somethinji  more  would  have  Ix'cn  done. 

This  is  why  I  make  particidar  reference  to 
my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Humber.  He  knows,  as  a  former  reeve  of 
Etobicoke  and  as  a  suburban  resident,  he 
knows  how  serious  this  situation  is.  I  would 
liave  thoujj;ht  that  he  would  have  been  con- 
stantly proddinji  th(>  hon.  Minister  to  get 
some  action  on   this  very  serious  problem. 

I  was  listening?  very  hopefully,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  hear  some  announcement  as  to  what 
was  being  done  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but 
we  have  not  heard  it  yet  during  the  course  of 
his  estimates. 

Just  one  paragraph  here  from  the  remarks 
that  were  addressed  to  the  hon.  Minister  in 
that  debate.  The  suggestion  was  made  by 
me: 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  we  have  a  very  .serious  problem  in 
hospital  beds  in  this  area  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  If  there  is  any  planning  it  must 
come  from  the  hon.  Minister's  department 
or  from  the  ho.spital  services  commission 
and  somewhere  along  the  line  there  must 
l)e  a  method  evolved  to  provide  financial 
means  to  build  hospitals. 

Well,  the  hon.  Minister  got  up  and  {(tioted 
certain  statistics,  patted  himself  and  his  gov- 
ernment on  the  back,  as  he  has  been  doing 
for  the  last  several  days,  and  damned  the 
former  chairman  of  the  metropolitan  council. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  he  was  damning  the 
federal  authorities,  but  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks  he  was  damning  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  metropolitan  council  and  attach- 
ing some  of  the  blame  to  him.  Earlier  this 
afternoon  he  was  attaching  some  blame  to 
the  federal  government.  I  just  wonder  when 
the  day  is  going  to  come  when  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  going  to  look  to  himself  and  put  some 


responsibility  where  it  belongs,  right  in  that 
chair  over  there. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know,  the  resi- 
dents of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Hmnber  would  have  raised  this  in  the  House 
—he,  too,  rei>resents  a  portion  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  I  would  have  thought  that  either  he 
or  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this  area  would 
have  rai.sed  this  very  serious  question  in  this 
area. 

I  understand  he  sits  on  the  commi.ssion 
and  I  understand  he  draws  a  substantially 
increased  emolument.  As  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  was  suggesting,  he 
is  one  of  the  moonlighters  that  he  was  com- 
plaining about.  As  a  moonlighter  I  would 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  tried  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  these  additional 
benefits  that  he  obtains,  and  that  we  would 
have  heard  from  him  in  relation  to  this  veiy 
serious  problem. 

On  page  1581,  the  hon.  Minister  again 
comments  on  the  situation  and  he  says  this: 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  made  the 
first  move  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
commission  has  set  up  this  survey  group. 
We  will  work  closely  with  them,  with  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Associati(m,  with  all  the 
authorities  interested  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  also  with  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  come 
up  with  some  practical  and  workable  solu- 
tion that  will  perhaps  relieve  the  shortage. 

During  the  course  of  that  debate— I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Minister  will  remember— I  pointed 
out  that  in  the  municipality  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing,  the  township  of  North 
York,  there  are  some  200  hospital  beds  at 
the  moment.  At  five  beds  per  thou.sand,  there 
should  be  1,350  hospital  beds;  at  three  beds 
per  thousand  there  .should  be  810;  and  I 
asked  the  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  then, 
which  I  ask  again:  Where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from? 

The  hon.  Minister  has  the  happy  habit  of 
passing  the  buck,  and  he  gave  us  a  lecture 
about  local  responsibilties.  Perhaps  the  offi- 
cials in  the  township  of  North  York,  and  the 
r(<sidents  of  North  York,  were  listening  to  him 
a  year  ago.  In  any  event,  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  in  case  it  es- 
caped his  notice,  that  on  the  ballot  paper  in 
the  township  of  North  York  at  the  December 
elections,  the  question  was  put  to  the  voters: 
"Would  you  be  content  to  have  one  mill 
added  to  your  taxes  as  a  capital  levy  for 
ho.spitals?"  The  voters,  by  a  tremendous 
majority,  carried  that  and  said,  "Yes,  we 
would  be  content",  so  that  at  least  the  voters 
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of  the  township  of  North  York  are  content 
to  be  taxed  in  addition  to  their  regular  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  capital  costs  of  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wheel  has  turned  and 
is  right  back  pointing  at  the  hon.  Minister. 
What  is  this  government  prepared  to  do  to 
remedy  a  situation  which  the  hon.  Minister 
admitted  a  year  ago  was  serious,  which  was 
being  surveyed,  about  which  we  have  heard 
I       nothing  in  the  meantime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  has  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion in  his  last  statement.  The  people  of 
North  York  showed  the  whole  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  what  to  do  about  it.  This  is  the 
responsibility,  the  hon.  member  has  pointed 
out. 

Apparently  he  did  not  read  the  rest  of 
Hansard.  He  is  so  enamoured  of  hearing  his 
own  voice,  and  rereading  what  he  himself 
said  in  Hansard,  that  he  did  not  take  time 
to  read  what  I  said.  I  have  to  say  exactly 
the  same  thing  this  year  as  I  said  last  year: 
I  grant  you,  sir,  that  one  quarter  of  the 
population  of  Ontario  lives  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  would  you  have  this  govern- 
ment, or  any  government,  treat  this  one 
quarter  diflFerently  than  it  does  the  other 
three-quarters? 

Do  you  know,  sir,  that  every  municipality 
in  Ontario,  many  rural  counties  that  can  ill 
afford  it,  have  looked  to  this  as  their  prime 
responsibility,  and  taken  up  the  cue  as  it  was 
laid  down  to  them  by  the  government?  In 
1959,  when  we  said  we  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  patients,  reliev- 
ing you  of  all  operating  deficits— and,  in  effect 
said,  "so  that  you  will  have  more  money  to 
apply  to  the  capital  construction"— at  the 
same  time  we  raised  our  capital  construction 
grants.  Once,  since  that  time,  we  again  raised 
our  capital  construction  grants.  So  now  they 
reach,  outside  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas, 
44  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  construction 
grant. 

The  rest  of  Ontario  has  taken  this  respon- 
sibility. My  own  county,  a  semi-rural  county, 
and  not  an  overly  wealthy  one  by  any  means, 
certainly  not  enjoying  the  tremendous  indus- 
trial and  other  assessments  that  this  great 
metropolitan  area  enjoys,  just  recently  voted 
over  $1  million  to  a  community  hospital  in 
one  of  our  county  municipalities.  Of  course, 
this  is  what  they  do.  And  as  soon  as  North 
York  comes  to  us— as  they  know,  I  think  they 
have  already  opened  conversations  with  the 
commission— as  soon  as  they  are  prepared  and 
their  plans  are  ready,  and  they  can  convince 
us   of   their   ability   to   finance,   the   statutory 


grants  will  be  made  available  for  them.  This 
will  apply  to  the  whole  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. The  city  of  Hamilton  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  involved  in  a  $9  million  job,  which 
they  undertook  as  a  municipal  responsibility, 
or  a  commimity  responsibility,  aided  and  sup- 
ported by  the  grant  given  by  this  government. 
Every  town,  every  city,  every  community 
across  the  province,  has  done  the  same  thing 
with  the  exception  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
We  are  not  treating  Metropolitan  Toronto 
any  differently  from  any  other  part  of  the 
province.  If  my  hon.  friend  had  read  my 
remarks  last  year,  I  am  simply  repeating  in 
effect  what  I  said  last  year.  He  says,  what 
have  we  done  at  present?  Not  what  we  have 
done,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  the  people 
of  this  metropolitan  area  have  done  through 
their  efforts,  supported  by  the  grants  that  are 
available  to  them.  They  have  added  498  beds 
to  the  bed  state  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  now  the  ratio  is  4.2  beds  per  thousand 
population— still  below  the  provincial  average 
but  they  are  heading  closer  to  the  provincial 
average  all  the  time.  This  is  a  community 
responsibility,  if  it  is  to  be  done  the  same 
as  it  is  being  done  in  the  whole  province. 
Unless  you  are  asking  sir,  that  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  look  upon  Metro- 
politan Toronto  as  something  different.  I 
would  say  this,  that  we  have  given  extremely 
large  extra  special  grants  to  certain  hospitals 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  because  of  the  con- 
troversial statement  my  hon.  friend  from 
Parkdale  made  the  other  day  that  this  was  the 
great  medical  teaching  centre.  I,  as  one 
taught  in  the  northern  area,  would  take  issue 
with  that  any  time  he  likes.  Anyway,  the  floor 
of  this  House  is  not  the  place  to  do  that,  but 
we  have  given  extra  grants  and  special  grants 
to  certain  teaching  hospitals  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  that  we  have  not  given  to  others. 
We  will  have  to  give  them  to  others  because 
we  believe  this  is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. We  have  not  quibbled  about  that  and 
we  do  not  intend  to.  But  for  general  hos- 
pitals, general  community  hospitals  are 
needed  in  the  Metro  area;  they  have  available 
to  them  exactly  the  same  statutory  grants 
as  all  other  hospitals  in  the  province,  when 
they  themselves  have  shown  their  ability  to 
meet  their  share  of  the  finance. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  best 
description  of  the  hon.  Minister  is  that  he  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  artful  dodgers  on 
the  government  benches.  He  never  answers 
a  question  head-on;  he  takes  the  issue  and  he 
surrounds  it  with  a  maze  of  figures,  but  he 
never  comes  face  to  face  with  the  question 
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that  is  thrown  at  him.  Let  me  give  back  to 
the  hon.  Minister  what  he  said  a  year  ago. 
I  read  it  before  but  he  was  not  listening  to 


Hon.  Mr.  Dyniond:  Your  \oice  is  not  that 
pleasing. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Xo,  we  do  not  want  to  hear  you  again. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  must  be 
bothering  >ou  a  little. 

An  hon.  member.  It  is  not  bothering  me 
in  the  least;  it  is  tiresome. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry  for  the  manners  of 
m\-  hon.  friends  over  there,  Mr.  Chairman, 
l)ut  I  have  lots  of  patience.  If  they  want  to 
mumble,  let  them  mumble  and  I  will  stand 
here  imtil  they  are  through  and  when  they 
are  through  then  I  will  start. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Tlie  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
would  like  to  hear  it  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  is  getting  a 
little  fractious.  His  estimates  have  taken  a 
little  too  long  for  his  satisfaction,  but  this  is 
what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  people  of  Ontario 
will  judge  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said,  and  what  I  will  remind  him 
of  again,  is  this:  He  said  'T  pointed  out  that 
in  the  metropolitan  area  there  was  a  greater 
shortage  and  need  for  beds  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  the  com- 
mission has  announced  in  the  meantime  the 
establishment  of  a  group  that  will  survey  all 
of  the  needs  for  Metropolitan  Toronto." 
Ndw,  the  hon.  Minister  recognized  the  prob- 
lem a  year  ago  and  he  did  not  get  up  and 
make  the  great  speech  about  there  being 
other  parts  of  Ontario  than  Metropolitan 
Toronto;  we  all  recognize  that.  But  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  not  only  hon.  members 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  but 
members  on  the  government  side  of  the  House 
who  represent  the  metropolitan  area,  started 
to   stand   up   and   speak   for   it.    There  is  no 


sliame  in  coming  from  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  there  is  no  shame  in  standing  up  in  this 
House  and  speaking  for  the  interests  of  that 
portion  of  the  pro\ince. 

Hon.  Mr.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without 
I'ortfoho):    \\'e  speak  for  the  whole  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  who  has  now  entered  the  debate  from 
his  chair— 


Hon.    Mr.    Grosman: 

hffeiently— 


-wc    do    not    speak 


Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  who  has  not  got  up  to  talk  in  this 
debate,  or  very  often  in  this  session,  would 
far  better  serve  the  people  who  send  him  to 
Queen's  Park  by  standing  up  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto  than  making  foolish  remarks— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  stand  up  for  the 
whole  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  —in  the  course  of  a  debate 
in  which  he  has  taken  no  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grosman:  We  are  all  equal  citi- 
zens. We  do  not  try  to  divide  them— rural 
from  urban. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  the 
lion,  member  for  St.  Andrew  is  concerned 
there  are  other  hon.  members  of  this  House 
who  are  not  prepared  to  sell  out  for  a  Cabinet 
seat  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
people  that  they  represent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
unworthy  of  any  hon.  member  of  this  House 
to  suggest  that  anyone  has  "sold  out"  their 
municipality  or  their  riding  or  constituency  for 
a  Cabinet  seat.  The  hon.  member  should 
withdraw  that  remark.  I  would  suggest  that 
what  the  hon.  member  is  doing  is  "preaching 
for  a  call!" 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  a 
pretty  weak  rejoinder.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
is  offended  at  anything  I  have  said,  I  suggest 
that  he  has  an  ample  remedy  to  get  up  in 
this  House  and  .speak  in  favour  of  certain 
things  members  of  the  council  of  the  area  that 
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he  represents  have  come  forward  in  favour 
of.  We  do  not  see  him  when  the  city  of 
Toronto  brings  forth  a  private  bill.  We  do  not 
hear  him  stand  up  and  talk  about  things  that 
concern  the  members  for  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  you  want 
;to  call  it;  we  can  go  on  tomorrow  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  vote  carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  if  you  want  to  con- 
tinue— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  can  continue  this  very  edifying 
discussion  some  other  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  Civil 
Service;  after  that,  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  after  that  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Transport 
and  anything  that  may  be  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  What 
about  The  Department  of  Health,  are  we 
finished  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  finish  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Health  in  due 
course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Thursday,  March  7,  1963 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  wel- 
come visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
Separate  School,  Toronto  and  a  group  of 
farm  producers  from  Essex  county. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  ninth  report  which 
was  read  as  follows: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  London. 

Bill  No.  Pr56,  An  Act  respecting  the  Belle- 
ville General  Hospital. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  following  bills  be  not  reported: 

Bill  No.  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  North  Grimsby. 

Bill  No.  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  tlie 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  Association. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees,  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost 
of  printing,  be  remitted  on  Bill  No.  Pr56,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Belleville  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
speaking  to  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report, 
I  propose  in  a  moment  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  that  motion  as  follows:  Moved  by 
myself  and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas 
(Oshawa): 

That  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  private  bills 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing words:  "but  that  Bill  No.  Pr27  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  with  in- 
_structions  to  consider  the  bill  on  its  merits." 

Mr.    Speaker,    in    explaining   this    motion,    I 
should  review  briefly  for  the  information  of 


hon.  members  of  the  House  who  are  not 
members  of  the  committee  and  therefore 
were  not  present  at  the  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, tliat  a  motion  was  passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  this  morning  that  Bill  No. 
Pr27  not  be  reported  on  the  grounds  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  Legis- 
lature; that  does  not  purport  to  be  the  exact 
terminology  of  the  motion,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  agreed  that  that  was  the  substance  of 
it. 

Now,  this  decision  by  the  committee  was 
based  entirely  on  an  opinion  obtained  from  a 
very  eminent  solicitor,  Mr.  E.  H.  Silk,  who 
then  was  assistant  deputy  Attorney-General. 
Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning,  I  would  prefer  that 
rulings  as  to  whether  or  not  a  bill  is  in  order 
should  be  made  by  yourself  as  the  Speaker 
of  this  House  rather  than  by  a  solicitor,  no 
matter  how  distinguished.  In  substance  that 
is  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker;  the  solicitor 
made  the  ruling  with  regard  to  the  rules  of 
this  House.  I  agree  that,  in  form,  the  com- 
mittee made  the  ruling;  but  it  relied  entirely 
on  a  report  given  to  it  of  Mr.  Silk's  opinion. 
I  will  say  for  myself  that  at  the  time  I  had 
not  taken  the  time  to  get  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Silk's  opinion  and  read  it  in  its  entirety— I 
was  remiss  in  that  and  admit  it— but  since 
then  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  his  opinion, 
and  I  would  submit  to  this  House  that  his 
opinion  does  not  by  any  means  bear  out  the 
decision  at  which  the  committee  arrived. 
Since  I  would  suggest,  with  respect,  that  the 
committee  was  in  error,  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pose, as  I  said,  that  the  matter  be  referred 
back  to  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  two  extracts  from  Mr. 
Silk's  opinion.  First  of  all  on  page  2-this 
opinion  takes  the  form  of  a  memorandum 
addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  In  the  second  paragraph  on  page  2 
it  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  at  this 
point  also  that  although  it  is  the  function 
of  this  office  to  prepare  opinions  of  law 
based  on  the  decisions  of  the  courts  which 
on  the  principle  of  stare  decisis  are  boimd 
by  previous  decisions  of  courts  of  equal  or 
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higlier    jurisdiction,    the    furnishing   of    an 
opinion  with  regard  to  a  matter  over  which 
the    Legislature    has    final    jurisdiction    is 
somewhat  different,  for  I  know  that  you, 
as  Clerk  of  the  House,  realize  the  greater 
flexibility  in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Legisla- 
ture and  of  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 
make    final    determinations    in    matters    of 
this  kind,  notwithstanding  previous  rulings. 
I  think  it  is  imijortant  to  bear  that  in  mind, 
Mr.   Speaker,  because  I  believe  that  in  Bill 
No.  Pr27  there  is  a  great  matter  of  principle 
involved;   I   think  it  is  important  to  call  to 
the    attention    of    this    House    the   fact   that 
Mr.    Silk   did   not   suggest    that   we   in   this 
House    are    necessarily    bound    by    previous 
rulings  and  that  in  appropriate  circumstances 
—and  I  believe  this  is  one  of  them— the  House 
being  master  of  its  own  house,  has  a  perfect 
right    to    act    in   the    way    that    it    considers 
proper. 

Sir,  we  are  not  in  any  way  bound  by  any 
previous  rulings  and  certainly  not  bound  by 
an  opinion  of  a  solicitor,  no  matter  how 
distinguished  that  solicitor  may  be. 

The  paragraph  in  Mr.  Silk's  memorandum, 
on  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  majority  of 
the  committee  made  up  their  minds,  is  as 
follows: 

I  regard  it  as  accurate  to  say  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  that  the 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  Association 
shall  be  open  and  no  person  shall  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom  except  as  provided  by  the 
proposed  legislation.  In  my  view  such  a 
proposal  is  not— 

and  he  now  quotes  from  the  rules: 

—for  the  particular  interest  or  benefit  of 
any  person  or  persons,  in  which  connota- 
tion I  include  individual,  public  company 
or  corporation,  parish,  city,  county  or  other 
locality.  Accordingly,  in  my  opinion,  the 
proposed  bill  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
private  bill. 

Mr.  Silk  had,  earlier  in  his  memorandum, 
referred  to  the  rules,  which  are  to  the  effect 
that  a  private  bill  must  be  for  the  particular 
interest  or  benefit  of  any  person  or  persons, 
and  that  if  the  subject  matter  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  then  presumably  a  public  bill 
would  be  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  it. 
I  am  going  to  submit  to  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  with  great  deference,  that  Mr. 
Silk  was  wrong  in  stating  that  this  Bill  Pr27 
was  not  a  private  bill  relating  to  the  partic- 
ular interest  or  benefit  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons. I  do  not  criticize  Mr,  Silk  in  any  sense 
because  he,  as  a  good  lawyer,  had  to  rely  on 


the  material  that  was  before  him.  In  interpret- 
ing the  effect  of  the  bill  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  affected  a  particular  interest,  he  relied  on 
the  preamble  to  the  bill  which,  I  would  agree, 
is  quite  reasonable.  I  think  the  city  was  per- 
haps remiss  to  some  extent  in  that  it  did 
not  frame  its  preamble  properly. 

I  would  say  on  the  basis  of  the  way  in 
which  they  framed  the  preamble  Mr.  Silk's 
interpretation  is  correct.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  in  this  House  we  have  to  be  tied  down 
by  a  particular  form  of  words  without  regard 
to  the  facts  lying  behind  those  words,  facts 
to  which  Mr.  Silk  did  not  have  access. 

On  the  facts  of  the  actual  situation,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  bill 
submitted  by  the  city  of  Toronto  very  directly 
affects  a  particular  interest  or  benefit  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  of  the  citizens,  the  rate- 
payers of  the  city  of  Toronto,  for  whom  the 
city  council  of  Toronto,  surely  has  a  right  to 
speak.  The  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
Association  is  a  private  association  but  its 
activities  very  directly  aflfect  the  financial 
interests  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  rate- 
payers of  that  city. 

The  exhibition  association  has  a  dual 
capacity.  It  operates  an  exhibition  and  also 
acts  as  an  agent  for  the  city  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  certain  buildings  and  lands  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year  and  under  certain 
conditions.  The  city  of  Toronto  owns  all 
the  property  and  the  buildings  in  which  the 
exhibition  takes  place  and  which,  in  some 
situations,  the  exhibition  association  admin- 
isters. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  belabour  the  point 
when  I  say  the  land  and  buidings  concerned 
are  extremely  valuable.  It  is  a  large  tract 
of  land,  of  prime  land.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
city  decided  to  put  it  up  for  sale  it  could 
realize  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  which 
it  certainly  does  not  realize  now.  Thus  the 
city's  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  rate- 
payers are  aff^ected  by  the  fact  that  this 
association  is  using  very  valuable  land  and 
buildings  provided  by  the  city  without  rent 
to  them. 

In  addition,  the  city  parks  department 
maintains  the  grounds  and,  in  the  main,  the 
buildings  also  so  there  is  a  charge  that  is 
not  set  forth  specifically  in  the  budget;  but 
there  is  obviously  a  charge  on  the  revenues 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  park  and  buildings  in  which 
the  exhibition  takes  place.  Furthermore  the 
city  is,  in  efi^ect,  responsible  for  the  deficits 
of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  Associa- 
tion.   I  have  received  some  figures  from  the 
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city  treasurer  which  indicate  that  these 
"deficits"— I  perhaps  should  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  should  put  the  word  in  quotes  because 
you  will  see  in  a  minute  how  it  is  arrived 
at. 

The  point  is  that  citizens  of  Toronto  have 
to  dig  into  their  pockets  whether  or  not 
you  technically  call  the  sum  a  deficit.  It 
comes  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  city 
of  Toronto.  The  sum  is  quite  substantial. 
For  example,  last  year,  the  city  received  from 
the  exhibition  association  a  total  of  $463,000. 
The  arrangement  with  the  exhibition  associa- 
tion is  this:  The  city  receives  any  surpluses 
that  the  association  enjoys  either  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  fair,  or  in  the  operation  of  certain 
buildings  in  the  exhibition  grounds.  The 
exhibition  association  pays  no  rent;  on  the 
other  side  the  city  receives  any  surpluses  the 
association  enjoys;  but  the  city  is  also  respon- 
sible for  all  the  debt  charges  on  the  buildings, 
and  I  may  say  that  the  debt  charges  are  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  so-called  surplus. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  it 
appears  that  the  member  is  arguing  the 
merits  of  the  case.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  his  objection  or  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee's report  had  to  do  with  referring  some- 
thing back  to  the  committee  itself.  Now  we 
are  into  a  long  debate  on  the  issue  itself,  per- 
taining to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition; 
and  yet  all  that  is  before  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  question  which  is  contained 
in  the  words  of  the  hon.  member's  amend- 
ment- 
Mr.  Bryden:    Mr.   Speaker,  may  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  I  urge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  rule  accordingly,  that  the 
debate  is  far  beyond  the  issue  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  speak  to  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  would  point  out  to 
you,  sir,  that  the  whole  point  turns  on  whether 
or  not  the  city  of  Toronto  and  its  ratepayers 
have  a  particular  interest  or  benefit  to  be 
obtained  in  tliis  particular  bill.  All  I  am  try- 
ing to  do,  sir— and  I  will  certainly  rely 
entirely  on  your  guidance— is  to  establish  that 
there  is  such  a  particular  interest.  I  am  very 
carefully  trying  to  avoid  going  into  the  merits 
of  the  bill  which  I  realize  would  be  com- 
pletely out  of  order,  but  if  I  could  just  com- 
plete what  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
point  out  to  you  that  actually  when  you 
allot- 


Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:    Well,   Mr.   Speaker, 
that  was  the  point  of  my  objection. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    would    ask   the    member 
to  stay  to  the  wording  of  his  amendment. 

Mr  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
trying  to  establish  that  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  a  financial  interest  in  this  matter  which 
is  strictly  relevant  to  the  amendment.  I  was 
trying  to  spell  it  out  in  dollars  and  cents.  It 
does  not  matter  to  me  whether  or  not  I  do 
that,  provided  it  is  accepted  there  is  a  finan- 
cial interest.  If  that  is  accepted,  I  certainly  do 
not  need  to  belabour  the  point.  But  let  me 
say  this  much,  sir:  This  year  it  is  anticipated 
it  will  cost  the  city  a  net  amount  of  $600,000, 
which  comes  out  of  the  city  revenues,  out  of 
the  money  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  city  of 
Toronto.  For  that  reason,  sir,  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  and  its  ratepayers, 
for  whom  it  speaks,  have  a  particular  interest 
in  this  bill  before  the  private  bills  committee, 
or  that  was  before  the  private  bills  committee. 
Their  money  is  at  stake.  The  bill  proposes 
that  meetings  should  be  open  to  the  public. 
I  submit  that  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  as  rate- 
payers responsible  for  deficits- 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  We  discussed 
this  this  morning  with  the  hon.  member.  He 
is  not  talking  on  his  amendment  to  the  motion 
at  all.  He  is  now  in  the  process  of  debating 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  bill,  which  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  do,  and  which  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  do  this  morning.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  part  of  his  debate  is 
out  of  order.  I  supported  what  he  said  in  the 
committee  this  morning- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  certainly  did  not  do  it 
very  vigorously. 

Mr.  Cowling:  —but  I  am  certainly  not  go- 
ing to  do  it  over  again  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
appeal  to  you  to  recognize  what  is  the  real 
point,  not  the  diversions  coming  from  over 
there.  The  real  point  is— 

Mr.  Cowling:  You  are  right  and  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  real  point  is  whether  or 
not  this  bill  affects  a  particular  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  Toronto  and  of  the  city  council 
of  Toronto,  and  I  submit  it  does.  This  is  the 
Jwhole  point  at  issue.  If  I  may  put  it  in  the 
terms  of  a  particular  interest,  the  citizens  of 
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Toronto  as  individuals  have  an  interest  that 
does  not  apply  to  the  citizens  of  North  Bay, 
or  Ottawa,  or  Cornwall,  or  any  other  muni- 
cipality in  this  province,  in  that  their  money 
is  being  spent  and  they  have  a  right  to  be 
present  to  see  how  it  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Cowling:  May  I  have  my  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order!  I  would  ask 
the  member  to  submit  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  that  on  the  basis  on  which  the  matter 
was  turned  down  by  the  committee  this 
morning,  which  was  that  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
submit  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  speak  to  my  amendment,  as 
long  as  I  am  within  the  rules.  I  submit  I 
ha\e  been  within  the  rules  right  up  until 
now.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  your  guidance 
as  to  any  time  when  I  stray  from  the  rules, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  be  cut  off  until  I 
liave  completed  remarks  that  are  in  order. 

Mr.  Cowling:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  dealt  with  the  bill.  I  introduced 
tbe  ])ill- 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  then  the  hon.  member  did 
excrything  possible- 
Mr,  Cowling:  On  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  the  bill, 
and  I  supported  the  bill,  but  my  point  of 
order  is  that  we  did  not  get  around  to  dis- 
cussing the  clauses  in  the  bill  and  the  hon. 
member  continues  to  discuss  them.  He  just 
\sili  not  content  himself  with  defeating  his 
own  motion.  That  is  my  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  anything  into  the  head  of 
the  lion,  number  for  High  Park,  but— 


Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  the  hon.  member  could 


trv- 


Mr.  Bryden:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
point  at  issue  is  whether  or  not  this  bill  is  in 
order.  The  committee  had  before  it  an 
opinion  which  it  did  not  hear  in  toto;  it  only 
heard    extracts    from    it,    an   opinion   from    a 


solicitor  that  it  probably  was  not  in  order. 
I  am  submitting  to  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  committee  was  in  error  in  making 
that  decision,  that  the  bill  is  in  order,  that  it 
does  in  fact  affect  a  particular  interest  of  a 
particular  group  of  people,  namely  the  rate- 
payers of  the  city  of  Toronto.  Therefore  it  is 
in  order,  but  I  would  put  the  whole  matter 
on  a  broader  basis  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  refer  again  to  tlie  paragraph  I  read 
from  Mr.  Silk's  opinion- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order!  I  would  ask 
the  member  to  submit  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  he  is  now  becoming  repetitious. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  sir.  I  would  still  submit 
to  you,  sir,  that  I  should  have  the  right  to 
complete  my  remarks  without  constant  inter- 
ruptions on  points  of  order  that  have  no 
validity  at  all.  I  could  complete  them  very 
quickly,  sir,  if  I  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member 
abuses  his  rights. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  would  suggest  in  any 
case,  Mr.  Speaker— and  this  is  a  matter  that 
this  House  can  determine— surely  this  House 
lias  jurisdiction  over  its  committees  and  can, 
if  it  sees  fit,  overrule  the  decisions  of  its 
committees?  The  committee  decided  that  the 
bill  was  not  technically  in  order.  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  you,  sir,  that  they  are  probably 
wrong.  But  even  if  they  are  technically  right, 
I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  House  has  a 
perfect  right  to  overrule  them  on  the  much 
broader  basis  which  Mr.  Silk  himself  pro- 
posed, that  the  Legislature  is  the  master  of  its 
own  House.  If  it  decides  the  matter  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  it  can  consider  it, 
whether  or  not  the  matter  is  technically 
against  the  rules. 

I  would  ask  that  the  House  direct  the  com- 
mittee—and this  is  what  my  motion  says;  the 
hon.  gentleman  keeps  telling  me  to  speak  to 
my  motion,  and  he  did  not  listen  to  it— my 
motion  says  that  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  consider  the  bill  on  its  merits.  I  submit 
that  this  House  can  give  such  an  instruction, 
and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
entitled  and  has  a  duty  to  give  such  an  in- 
struction, because  there  is  a  great  issue  of 
public  importance  involved  here.  I  think  it 
should  not  be  destroyed  on  a  petty  techni- 
cality which  is  of  doubtful  validity  in  any 
case,  but  should  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
This  House  should  be  prepared  to  consider  it 
on  its  merits  and  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  move,  seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  the  motion  that  I  have  already  read 
out  to  the  House. 
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Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  you  put  the  amendment,  I 
think  perhaps  I  should  just  clear  the  air  as  to 
the  events  in  the  committee  this  morning. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park,  Mr.  Speaker,  and,  after  its 
introduction,  before  the  committee  got  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  spoke  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  legality  of  the  bill  and  reviewed 
the  events  which  took  place  in  standing 
orders  on  this  bill,  where  it  was  defeated  only 
by  a  narrow  margin  on  a  motion  of  his  to 
forward  the  bill.  He  immediately  asked  the 
committee  for  a  report  by  Mr.  Silk  that  was 
given  on  this  bill  as  to  its  legality,  and 
asked  that  it  be  read  to  the  committee,  where- 
upon the  legislative  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Alcombrack,  read  Mr.  Silk's  report 
wherein  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  bill 
was  illegal  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  private  bill. 

Following  the  reading  of  this  report,  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  immediately 
moved  that,  because  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Silk  that  the  bill  was  illegal  or  improper, 
the  bill  be  not  reported.  This  motion  was 
duly  seconded  and  the  chair  was  in  no  other 
position  than  to  receive  the  motion  which 
was  placed  before  it.  The  motion  was  put 
to  the  committee  and  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  7,  witli  all  parties,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  all  three  parties  voting  for 
the  bill  and  members  from  at  least  two  parties 
voting  against  it;  I  am  not  just  too  sure 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  members 
from  all  three  parties  voting  against  it  as 
well. 

The  vote  was  about  17  to  7,  so  the  motion 
was  carried.  Therefore,  the  chair  was  in  no 
other  position  than  to  declare  the  bill  not 
reported  and  that  ended  tlie  debate  right 
there  before  we  went  ahead  with  any  motion 
to  proceed  with  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  before  the 
House  so  that  the  members  who  were  not 
there  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  the 
events  which  took  place  this  morning. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  my  name  was  mentioned  here  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  I  think  that  I  should 
explain  my  position  from  the  very  first  meet- 
ing. 

When  this  bill  came  before  the  standing 
orders,  I  was  a  little  doubtful  whether  it  was 
legal  at  that  time.  Mind  you,  I  want  to  make 
it  quite  clear  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  after 
some  discussion  I  moved  a  motion  that  we 


would  ask  the  Clerk  to  get  a  legal  opinion 
on  this  bill,  which  he  did.  The  hon.  chairman 
of  the  committee  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  that  opinion  from  Mr.  Silk  was  read  at 
the  meeting  this  morning.  It  was  read  at  the 
standing  committee  as  well,  but  there  was  a 
tie  vote  in  that  particular  meeting  and  the  bill 
went  forward  to  the  committee  on  private 
bills  this  morning. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  a  legal 
bill  to  begin  with.  We  have  the  opinion  of 
a  very  well-known  solicitor  in  The  Attor- 
ney-General's Department  that  it  was  not  a 
proper  application.  I  was  not  concerned  in 
any  way  with  the  content  of  the  bill;  the 
content  of  the  bill  was  not  up  for  discussion. 
But  I  felt  as  a  member  of  the  standing  orders 
committee,  and  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  private  bills,  that  if  we  let  this 
bill  go  forward  we  would  be  creating  a  pre- 
cedent as  far  as  our  functions  as  members 
of  the  various  committees  are  concerned. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  about  this,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  if  you  let  a  bill  like  this 
go  forward  either  in  the  standing  orders 
committee  or  private  bills  committee  where 
it  is  not  a  proper  legal  application,  then  I 
think  we  are  travelling  on  very  dangerous 
ground  indeed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  I  took 
exception  to  it;  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
moved  the  motion  in  the  committee  on  private 
bills  this  morning. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  the  vote  indi- 
ated  that  the  members  of  that  committee  this 
morning  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  was.  I 
strongly  feel  that  this  is  not  a  good  procedure 
because  we  could  have  other  corporate  bodies 
bringing  in  private  bills  against  another  cor- 
porate body.  I  think  the  House  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  a  procedure  which  we 
must  prevent. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all;  in  fact  I  have 
always  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  meeting 
should  be  open,  but  that  was  not  the  point 
that  was  before  the  standing  orders  com- 
mittee or  the  private  bills  committee  this 
morning.  The  point  I  want  to  make  clear 
is  that  it  is  the  way  that  this  bill  was  brought 
forward,  in  my  opinion  and  I  think  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  this  morning,  that 
it  was  not  a  proper  application  for  the  private 
bills  committee  to  report  this  bill  to  the 
House  at  this  particular  time. . 

Mr.    V.    M.    Singer    ji;tork    Centre):     Mr. 

Speaker,  on  this  occasion  1  cannot  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  my  cojleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont.      ' 
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I  believe  that  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
liibition  Association  is  a  semi-public  organi- 
zation in  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  have  certain  financial  interests. 
Throut;h  their  council  they  expressed  a  certain 
request  to  this  Legislature  and  because  of 
tliis  I  think  this  Legislature,  through  its  com- 
mittee on  private  bills,  has  a  duty  to  examine 
this  private  bill  and  to  make  its  decision  in 
ti)e  usual  way.  I  voted  against  my  colleague 
this  morning,  although  I  did  vote  earlier  in 
favour  of  his  right  to  put  this  motion  because 
I  thought  it  was  an  important  point  to  be 
cleared  up.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  is 
establisliing  the  type  of  precedent  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  suggests. 

If  in  fact  the  committee  on  private  bills 
tannot  examine  suggestions  about  changes 
in  the  legislation  tliat  set  up  the  Canadian 
Xational  Exhibition  Association,  I  suggest  to 
>  ou,  sir,  that  there  is  no  one  other  than  that 
association  itself  that  can  make  such  an 
examination,  or  request  that  changes  be  made, 

I  suggest  to  >ou,  sir,  that  if  this  was  a 
private  corporation  which  only  concerned 
itself  with  its  own  assets,  this  would  be  fine. 
Ikit  the  very  essence  of  this  request  is  be- 
cause  this  is  not  a  private  corporation,  it 
does  not  concern  itself  only  with  its  own 
assets  and  its  own  business.  It  concerns  itself 
to  a  substantial  extent  with  matters  pertaining 
to  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  city  of  Toronto 
council,  in  its  wisdom  or  lack  thereof,  has 
suggest(  d  that  certain  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  that  association  be  changed. 
The  city  of  Toronto,  as  I  say,  has  a  substan- 
tial financial  interest  in  the  functioning  of 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  Association 
and  til  is  does  not  put  it  in  the  category  that 
so  concerns  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont. 
Kor  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
in  snpt)ort  of  the  amendment  and  I  would 
hope  that  this  private  bill,  as  put  forward, 
will  be  properly  examined  l^efore  the  com- 
nuttte  on  private  bills. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  a  ir.ember  of  the  committee  on  standing 
orders  and  I  would  like  to  fill  in  some 
portions  of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont left  out.  I  think  what  I  say  will  be 
substantiated  and  supported  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon).  At  the 
first  Tn(  eting  of  the  standing  orders  commit- 
tee, when  this  bill  was  presented  to  them,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  stated— I  am  not  quite 
sure  it  was  his  opinion— that  the  bill  was 
illegal. 

I  said,  before  I  went  along  with  that  idea, 
that    there    were    tiiree    questions    I    wanted 


answered.  One  was:  What  was  the  financial 
contribution  of  the  city  of  Toronto  to  the 
National  Exhibition,  what  representation  did 
the  city  of  Toronto  have  on  the  commission, 
and  how  were  the  members  appointed?  I 
could  get  no  reply.  So  I  said  if  I  cannot  get 
a  reply  to  that,  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
bill  be  reported  and  let  it  be  thrashed  out  in 
the  committee  on  private  bills.  I  think  on  that 
occasion  my  motion  was  supported  by  three 
or  four  to  two  votes. 

There  was  a  delay  of  over  a  month,  or  five 
weeks.  I  suppose  it  can  be  explained  why. 
But  I  learned,  after,  that  the  bill  had  come 
up  last  Wednesday  morning  when  I  was  very 
sorry  I  could  not  be  present  with  the  com- 
mittee because  of  a  commitment  I  had  made 
in  Oshawa  in  the  morning.  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  the  passing  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  simple  reason  they  are  only 
just  asking  for  the  hearings  of  the  commission 
to  be  open  to  the  public.  The  city  of  Toronto, 
the  ratepayers,  are  very  much  interested.  I 
hope  that  this  House  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
support  this  amendment  to  send  it  back  to 
the  committee  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  Soutli):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  been  involved  at  the 
various  committee  levels  in  dealing  with  the 
substance  of  this  bill  at  all.  But  I  think  there 
are  two  extremely  important  principles  that 
have  emerged  in  our  efforts  to  handle  this 
bill  appropriately.  The  first  one,  sir,  I  want 
to  suggest,  affects  your  traditional  rights 
and  powers  in  such  a  fashion  that  I  will  be 
very  surprised  and  disappointed  if  you  do  not 
protect  them.  It  is  this:  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House;  it  received  first  reading; 
there  was  no  suggestion  from  yourself,  sir, 
that  this  bill  was  out  of  order  and  therefore 
I  think  on  the  basis  of  our  past  experiences 
and  practices,  we  could  assume  it  was  in 
order.  Any  bill  is  in  order  until  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  has  niled  it  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  wants  to  intervene  and  say  some- 
thing to  the  contrary,  I  suggest  that  anything 
he  says  will  not  be  in  keeping  with  the 
practices  of  the  House.  When  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  this  House,  that  bill  is  taken  for 
granted  to  be  in  order  until  it  is  ruled  out 
of  order  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  say  that  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that 
theory.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  simply  gets 
it  before  the  House.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ratifying  or  establishing  its  validity. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  is 
on  the  order  paper  the  bill  remains  in  order 
until  you  have  ruled  it  out  of  order.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  this. 
What  has  happened  in  this  instance,  Mr. 
Speaker?  It  went  out  to  the  standing  orders 
committee  and,  in  a  fashion  that  I  have  never 
seen  in  all  my  years  in  this  Legislature, 
there  were  persistent  efforts  to  frustrate  the 
emergence  of  that  bill,  even  to  the  private 
bills  committee. 

When  it  got  to  the  private  bills  committee, 
we  were  given  an  opinion  by  one  solicitor. 
On  the  basis  of  this  opinion  the  private  bills 
committee  has  now,  by  a  majority  vote  but 
not  a  unanimous  vote,  in  effect  thrown  this 
bill  out  as  being  illegal.  Sir,  I  suggest  that 
the  private  bills  committee  has  usurped  your 
traditional  rights  and  powers.  You  are  the 
only  person,  sir,  who  has  the  right,  once  a 
bill  has  come  into  this  Legislature,  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  order.  Certainly  no 
opinion  coming  from  any  solicitor,  no  matter 
who  that  solicitor  is,  can  have  pre-eminence 
over  your  decision. 

The  second  point  in  corollary  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  Mr.  Silk  is  too  good  a  soHcitor 
not  to  have  recognized  the  validity  of  what 
I  have  just  said.  I  am  a  little  surprised  by 
one  particular  development.  I  have  sat  now 
through  two  committee  meetings,  the  stand- 
ing orders  committee  and  the  private  bills 
committee,  and  I  have  heard  this  letter  stat- 
ing the  opinion  from  Mr.  Silk,  read  twice; 
on  both  occasions  there  was  not  any  reading 
of  the  key  paragraph  in  which,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Silk  has  stated- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  advised  that  the  whole 
letter  was  read  at  the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  whole 
letter  was  read  then,  I  must  say  that  the  point 
we  are  now  trying  to  lay  emphasis  on  was 
never  discussed  at  any  level.  And  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  lay  emphasis  on  is  that  Mr.  Silk 
as  a  solicitor,  who  knows  his  business,  said, 
"In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  legal  bill."  We 
are  questioning  that,  but  it  is  his  opinion. 
iBut  what  he  went  on  to  say  was,  "I  am  not 
pretending  to  suggest  that  my  opinion  is  the 
one  that  has  the  whole  sway,  because  this 
decision  must  rest  with  tlie  Speaker  and  the 
powers  that  can  be  exercised  in  this  Legis- 
lature." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  subsidiary 
body  of  this  Legislature,  a  committee,  has 
the  right  on  the  basis  of  the  opinion  of  a 
solicitor  to  pre-empt  the  use  of  powers  which 
are  yours  and  yours  alone  to  exercise  after  the 
bill  has  been  brought  into  this  House.  That 


is  point  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  prin- 
ciple, an  exceedingly  important  principle. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  draw  attention 
to-and  I  hope  I  can  do  this  and  keep  within 
the  confines  of  the  amendment  before  this 
House— is  that  we  are  faced  with  an  astound- 
ing kind  of  situation.  If  certain  powers  are 
given  in  a  private  bill,  as  were  given  in  this 
instance  to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
Association  in  the  first  instance  somewhere 
back  in  the  1870's,  and  it  is  now  being 
suggested  that  unless  somebody  in  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition  Association,  the 
corporate  body  that  originally  got  the  powers, 
wants  to  come  back  and  ask  that  it  be 
changed,  any  other  person  whose  rights  are 
now  being  affected  adversely,  because  of  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  intervening  70  or 
80  or  90  years,  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you 
that  when  a  private  bill  is  first  passed,  the 
greatest  precautions  are  taken  to  make  certain 
that  anybody  whose  interests  are  going  to  be 
affected  adversely  are  made  aware  of  the 
imminent  passage  of  this  bill.  It  must  be 
advertised.  They  have  a  right  to  come  before 
the  committee  on  private  bills  and  express 
their  views;  and  in  light  of  their  opposition, 
the  private  bills  committee  comes  to  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  this  bill  should  pass  or 
not.  What  in  effect  we  are  now  faced  with  is 
the  proposition  that,  in  a  bill  which  was  passed 
away  back  in  the  1870's,  no  other  body  whose 
interests  are  now  being  affected  adversely 
can  dare  to  challenge  the  right  of  those 
original  powers  now  being  exercised  80  or 
90  years  later.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the 
substance  of  what  my  hon.  colleague  has 
just  stated,  but  certainly  he  has  given  clear 
evidence  to  this  House  that  the  ratepayers  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  their  council  speak- 
ing on  their  behalf,  feel  that  their  interests 
are  being  adversely  affected.  They  are  coming 
before  us,  asking  that  there  should  be  some 
amendment.  We  in  effect  are  going  to  deny 
them  that. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  has 
pointed  out,  clearly  this  is  not  a  private  bill 
in  the  normal  sense  of  the  word,  because  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  is  a  semi-public 
agency  and  body  which  exists  on  land  and 
property  that  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  is  subsidized  annually.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  not  only  are  your  powers 
being  pre-empted  in  violation  of  what  is  a 
traditional  right  of  the  Speaker  in  this  House, 
and  not  of  any  subsidiary  body  acting  on  the 
basis  of  the  opinion  of  one  solicitor,  but 
secondly  we  are  in  effect  saying  that,  having 
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given  these  powers  90  years  ago  to  tlie 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  Association,  no- 
body except  somebody  in  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  Association  can  have 
those  powers  changed  even  though  there  are 
adverse  effects  flowing  from  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  because  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  intervening  80  or  90  years. 

To  suggest  that  this  Legislature  and  its 
committees  have  not  got  the  power  to  examine 
this  kind  of  a  bill  when  it  comes  from  as 
responsible  and  important  body  as  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a 
ludicrous  situation.  I  would  therefore  urge 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  this  motion  put 
to  the  House,  and  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  send  this  back  to  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee, so  that  the  bill  can  be  considered  on 
its  merits.  We  could  do  what  we  did  not  do 
this  morning;  that  is,  let  both  sides  in  this 
issue  at  least  present  the  substance  of  the 
case,  and  make  our  decision  on  the  substance 
rather  than  on  this  technicality. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
seeing  that  my  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
debate,  I  should  state  my  position  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  I  did  attend  both  meet- 
ings of  the  standing  orders  committee  when 
this  bill  came  before  it  and  was  voted  to  send 
it  to  the  private  bills  committee.  My  reason 
for  voting  to  have  the  bill  sent  to  the  private 
bills  committee  was  this:  Even  though  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Silk  was  there  before  us,  who 
we  all  would  agree  is  a  very  prominent 
solicitor,  that  bill  was  prepared  by  the  legal 
department  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  presented 
by  the  city  solicitor,  and  I  believe  that  they, 
in  their  wisdom,  did  not  think  that  that  bill 
was  illegal.  They  presented  that  as  a  bill 
that  was  legal  and  proper;  so  therefore  we 
had  two  opinions,  one  from  Mr.  Silk  and  one 
from  the  city  solicitor  of  Toronto.  That  is 
why  I  wanted  that  bill  to  be  discussed  this 
morning  in  the  private  bills  committee,  on 
its  merits,  and  tliat  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  the 
record,  I  think  we  should  know  about  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  exhibition.  There 
are  three  sections.  There  is  what  they  call 
section  A,  which  includes  the  city  council 
members  and  incidentally  there  arc  ten 
members  of  the  Toronto  city  council  on  the 
board  of  directors;  and  then- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  order.  If  the  hon.  member  from 
Woodbine  could  not  deal  with  the  substance 
of  the  bill,  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
cannot— 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  but  he  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  did,  I  must  say 
that  he  did  it  under  the  most  concerted  effort 
to  fnistrate  him.  Therefore  why  should  we 
sit  back  and  tolerate  this  discussion  of  some- 
thing that  is  foreign  to  the  matter  before  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member 
wants  one  rule  for  himself  and  a  different 
rule  for  somebody  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Oh,  no,  I  do  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  have  allowed  a 
little  laxity  on  this  particular  motion.  I  have 
not  (luite  got  to  the  point  yet  where  I  under- 
stand what  the  member  is  speaking  about 
but  until  I  do,  I  will  allow  the  member  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Section  B  includes  the  general  manufacturing 
and  liberal  arts  section,  and  there  are  ten 
members.  Section  C,  sir,  are  the  agricultural 
representatives  and  there  are  ten,  so  there 
are  about  32  members  on  the  board.  And 
just  to  clear  up  one  point,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  was 
mentioning.  The  city  council  members  of  the 
board  are  in  a  position  to  introduce  a  bill 
of  any  kind  they  like  affecting  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  and  of  course  one  of 
the  solutions  might  be  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  there  is 
a  resolution  before  the  city  council  to  do 
that  right  now. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  this;  dealing  with  the  matter 
before  the  committee  this  morning,  the  hon. 
member  for  tlie  riding  of  Woodbine  made 
(luitc  a  speech  and  he  wandered  here  and 
there  and  all  over  the  place.  I  thought  the 
chairman  of  the  private  bills  committee  was 
very,  very  fair  in  his  conduct  of  the  meeting, 
because  this  hon.  member  did  nothing  but 
talk  and  he  would  get  away  with  whatever 
he  could.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  support 
this  motion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  you  do  not  want  the  merits  of  the  bill 
considered. 

Mr.  Cowling:    They  were  considered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    They  were  not. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the   committee    in   its   wisdom,   a  committee 
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of  this  Legislature,  decided  by  a  majority 
vote.  You  fellows  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
the  majority  rules  in  our  country.  If  you 
have  a  majority  vote  then  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  But  you  certainly  die  hard,  you  fellows 
over  there. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out 
to  the  members  of  this  House  that  their 
remarks  must  be  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
and  not  directly  across  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  just  conclude  on  this  happy  note,  that 
most  things  the  NDP  propose,  they  do  not 
get  too  far  with  anyway.  If  they  would  come 
up  with  some  good  suggestions  we  might  pay 
attention  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  from  Toronto,  I  would  just  like  to 
add  this,  that  I  .support  the  motion.  I  feel 
there  has  been  only  one  legal  opinion  given. 
When  one  considers  that  this  bill  has  come 
from  the  city  of  Toronto,  I  might  say  with  a 
very  experienced  legal  staflF,  I  am  certain 
that  they  have  gone  into  the  technicalities 
involved  in  this  bill.  They  should  be  heard 
from,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  the  bill 
should  be  sent  back  for  two  reasons;  to  give 
the  legal  staff  of  the  city  of  Toronto  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  argument  and  secondly, 
I  do  hope  that  this  bill  would  be  discussed 
on  its  merits  because  in  principle  it  is  a  very 
important  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  support  the  motion  at  hand. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  put 
this  motion,  may  I  suggest  to  you  that  you 
do  what  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
said,  and  tliat  is  determine  in  your  jurisdic- 
tion whether  or  not  the  bill  was  a  proper 
legal  bill  to  be  brought  before  the  committee? 

Now,  sir,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  was  in  error  when 
he  suggested  that  the  committee  was  usurping 
your  power.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  they 
were  required  to  deal  witli  the  problem. 
They  elicited  certain  information  and  made 
certain  determinations.  But  I  do  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  when  he 
said  that  fundamentally,  you,  as  the  head  of 
this  House,  do  bear  the  responsibility  of 
directing  the  House  in  respect  to  the  legality 
of  its  activities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  am  only  using 
the  very  argument  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gested, for  which  I  had  certain  real  sympathy. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  If  Mr.  Speaker  has  the 
powers  the  committee  was  usurping  them— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  suggest  that  they  were  not  usurping 
your  power,  they  were  simply  expressing  an 
opinion.  Now,  it  is  for  you  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  properly  interpreted  the 
lav.^  as  it  is.  Now,  sir,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
for  the  assistance  of  all  people  in  the  House 
it  would  be  of  great  value  to  us  to  have  the 
expression  of  your  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
legality  of  this  matter,  because  it  is  a  tech- 
nicality that  we  are  concerned  about,  it  is 
not  the  substance  of  the  matter. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  of  value  to  all  of 
us  to  have  your  determination  and  observa- 
tion and  judgment.  It  may  be,  that  you  can- 
not make  that  immediately,  but  certainly  I 
do  respectfully  submit  to  you  that  you  could 
take  this  matter  under  advisement,  sub- 
sequently advise  the  House,  and  then  we  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  deal  directly  and 
effectively  with  the  matter. 

At  the  present,  time,  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  of  us  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  debate  in  private  bills.  I  knew 
nothing  about  this  matter  until  I  attended 
here  this  afternoon.  Now  I  find  that  we  are 
met  with  two  propositions— one,  the  substance 
of  die  bill  and  two,  a  problem  of  law  and 
technicality  that  I  think  should  be  clarified 
before  we  make  any  final  and  irrevocable 
determination. 

For  that  reason  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you 
apprise  us  of  your  judgment  and  opinion  be- 
fore asking  us  to  make  an  irrevocable  deter- 
mination as  to  what  should  be  done  with  this 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  points 
which  has  been  before  this  Legislature  in  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  And  based  on 
the  argument  and  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  is 
now  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
Parliament,  and  this  Legislature  is  a  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  elected 
representatives,  sir,  and  I  must  insist  that  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  take  precedence 
over  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out  to 
the  members  that  when  the  member  rose  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  going  to  dis- 
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cuss  the  amendment,  or  the  substance  of  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  because  had 
I  known  he  was  going  to  continue  in  the  same 
vein  I  would  have  stood  earher  and  made  my 
position  clear. 

The  position  of  the  Speaker  is  simply  this. 
The  Speaker  can  get  into  many,  many  techni- 
calities, but  I  have  pointed  out  to  members 
on  many  occasions  that  all  we  have  to  do  in 
this  Legislature  is  to  be  well-mannered  and 
use  common  sense  and  wc  can  operate  the 
Legislature  successfully. 

My  important  duty  as  Speaker  is  to  protect 
the  rights,  the  honour,  the  integrity  of  the 
members,  which  I  try  to  do  on  all  occasions. 
But  I  appreciate  very  much  that  I  am  not 
the  master  of  this  House,  I  am  the  servant 
of  the  members. 

On  that  basis,  when  a  private  bill  is 
accepted  by  the  standing  committee,  when 
it  is  discussed  in  private  bills  committee  by 
the  members,  when  a  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  the  report  comes  to  the  House,  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  put  the  motion  for 
the  report.  That  is  my  position,  so  at  this 
time  I  will  read  the  amendment. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Bryden,  seconded  by  Mr. 

Thomas,  that  the  motion  for  the  adoption 

of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  private 

bills   be   amended  by   adding  thereto   the 

following  words: 

"But  that  Bill  Pr27  be  referred  back  to 

the  committee  with  instructions  to  consider 

the  said  bill  on  its  merits." 

All  those  in  favour  of  the— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  you  put  the  motion,  may  I 
just  say  one  word,  please?  This  is  a  bill  that 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  private  bills 
committee  which  is  a  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  this  House.  I  did  not  attend  either 
of  the  committee  meetings  when  the  bill 
was  dealt  with  and  therefore  I  know  only 
what  I  have  heard  debated  here  this  after- 
noon about  tliis  matter.  However,  speaking 
personally,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  on  private  bills, 
because  I  have  a  great  respect  for  that 
committee  and  its  function  over  the  years. 
As  a  private  member  I  was  a  member  of  it 
for  a  good  many  years  myself  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  autonomous. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  a  functioning 
committee  of  this  House,  of  course,  anything 
it  does  can  be  changed. 

I  accept  the  position  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  on  the  point  he  made  in  the 
early  part  of  his  remarks.  Of  course,  we  can 


change  in  this  House  anything  that  any  com- 
mittee does. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  will  say  that  person- 
ally I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  private  bills  committee. 
In  view  of  the  fact  however  that  there  is  such 
a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  point, 
in  the  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  does 
come  to  a  vote,  I  am  suggesting  that  at  least 
tlie  hon.  members  on  the  government  side  of 
the  House  vote  in  any  way  they  wish,  accord- 
ing to  their  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  it 
was  my  private  instruction  to  my  members, 
sir,  to  do  exactly  that.  I  want  to  pubHcly 
give  everybody  on  our  side  the  opportunit>' 
to  vote  freely  on  this  particular  matter  if  it 
does  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  an  encouraging 
development. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Went worth):  Why  does 
not  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  make 
the  same  announcement? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it,  I  do  not  need  to  make  the  same 
announcement— all  members  of  our  group 
are  free. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye".  All  those 
opposed  will  please  say  "nay".  I  declare  the 
"nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  on  the  fol- 
lowing division: 


YEAS 

Bryden 

Davison 

Edwards 

(Wentworth) 
Gisbom 
Gordon 
Gould 
Grossman 
Guindon 
Harris 
Hoffman 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Lawrence 
MacDonald 
Reaume 
Singer 
Spence 
Sutton 


NAYS 

Allan 

(Haldimand-Norfolk) 
Allen 

(Middlesex-South) 
Auld 
Beckett 
Belanger 
Boyer 
Brown 
Brunelle 
Bukator 
Carruthers 
Cass 
Cathcart 
Cecile 
Connell 
Cowling 
Davis 
Dvmond 
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YEAS 

Thomas 

Trotter 

White 

Wintermeyer 

Yaremko-22. 


NAYS 
Edwards  (Perth) 
Evans 
Fullerton 
Gaunt 
Gibson 
Gomme 
Goodfellow 
Hamilton 
Haskett 
Innes 
Janes 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Manley 
Momingstar 
Morrow 
McNeil 
Newman 
Nixon 
Noden 
Oliver 
Parry 
Price 
Robarts 
Rollins 
Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Wardrope 
Whicher 
Worton-50 


WORKMEN  ENGAGED  IN  LOGGING 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  workmen  engaged  in  logging. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  HOISTS  ACT, 
1960-61 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Hoists  Act,  1960-61. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  BOILERS  AND  PRESSURE  VESSELS 
ACT,  1962-63 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels 
Act,  1962-63. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  FACTORY,  SHOP  AND  OFFICE 
BUILDING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
"nays"  are  50,  the  "ayes"  22. 

Mr.    Speaker:    I    declare    the    amendment 
lost. 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.   Robarts  moves  that  Mr.   H.   E. 
_        Beckett  (York   East)   be   substituted  for   Mr. 
I        R.  Belisle  (Nickel  Belt)  on  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  privileges  and  elections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  principles  of  Magna  Carta  have  been  re- 
affirmed in  this  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   —I  have  six  bills   I 
I        would  like  to  introduce  and  I  have  a  state- 
ment to  make  on  the  bills  after  their  introduc- 
tion. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  ACT, 
1961-62 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  1961-62. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  may  I  refer  to  the  six  new  pieces  of 
safety  legislation  which  have  just  received 
first  reading.  All  are  designed  to  protect  the 
men  on  the  job  and  they  are  the  product  of 
intensive  study  and  work  by  members  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  staff.  The  Labour 
Safety  Council  of  Ontario  has  scrutinized 
these  bills  which  involve  new  safety  prin- 
ciples and  thus  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
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advice  of  both  employee  and  employer 
representatives. 

We  are  confident  that  tliese  new  measures 
represent  the  most  advanced  thinking  of 
authorities  in  this  field.  It  is  the  continued 
effort  of  The  Department  of  Labour  to  use 
e\ery  precaution  possible  to  safeguard  the 
worker  and  at  the  same  time  assure  economic 
stability  and  effective  production  by  Ontario 
industr>\ 

May  I  refer  first  of  all  to  the  new  loggers' 
safety  Act.  It  is  in  line  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Safet\-  which  urged  the  enactment  of 
measures  to  protect  workers  in  this  hazardous 
area  of  employment.  As  you  probably  all 
know,  logging  has  a  high  accident  rate,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  assessment  rates  which 
the  industry  pays  to  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation board.  The  loggers'  safety  Act  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  Department  of  Labour 
officers  who  will  be  responsible  for  enforcing 
safe  practices  and  working  conditions  in  the 
logging  industry.  Regulations  will  be  drawn 
up  which  will  categorically  outline  what 
safety  measures  must  become  everyday  prac- 
tices in  the  industry  and  what  penalties  have 
been  set  down  for  persons  or  companies  con- 
travening the  safety  regulations. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  close  inspection 
and  supervision  of  logging  operations  will 
greatly  reduce  the  incidence  of  injury  in  this 
area. 

The  second  bill  which  I  would  like  to  out- 
line is  an  amendment  to  The  Construction 
Hoists  Act.  This  Act  went  into  effect  last  fall. 
It  is  designed  to  assure  the  safety  of  work- 
men who  operate  or  use  hoists  on  building 
projects.  Our  experience  with  the  Act  to  date 
indicates  that  its  regulations  are  protecting 
the  safety  of  workers  in  his  category.  The 
amendment  today  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  Act  so  that  it  will  become  unlawful  for 
a  person  to  rent  an  unsafe  or  faulty  hoist  to 
another  person.  Today,  many  general  con- 
tractors and  owners  erecting  new  buildings 
prefer  to  rent  hoists.  In  these  instances,  the 
lessees  are  not  conscious  of  faults  in  the 
equipment.  It  is  desirable  to  place  respon- 
sibility on  the  lessors  to  provide  such  equip- 
ment in  a  safe  condition. 

The  third  bill,  which  you  have  before  you 
today,  is  a  complete  re-writing  of  The  Boiler 
and  Pressure  Vessels  Act.  The  existing  Act 
has  been  in  effect  since  1951.  Our  proposed 
Act  will  bring  safety  requirements  for  boiler 
and  pressure  vessels  into  line  with  modern 
technology  and  practices.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  will  increase  the  protection  afforded  to 
workmen    and    the    public,    and    will    result 


generally  in  more  efficient  operation  for  in- 
dustry itself. 

The  fourtli  bill  is  an  amendment  to  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act.  Here 
again  we  are  stressing  safety.  We  propose  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  safety  provisions  of 
the  Act  to  those  who  repair  and  maintain 
equipment  in  the  factory.  The  amendment 
also  extends  the  Act  to  protect  the  workers 
in  factories  which  employ  fewer  than  five 
persons.  They  have  previously  been  excluded. 
The  amendment  also  protects  those  workers 
who  have  to  enter  confined  areas  where  there 
many  be  dangerous  vapours  or  fumes. 

We  propose  several  important  amendments 
to  The  Construction  Safety  Act  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  safeguards 
for  workers.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Act  should 
be  broadened  to  cover  the  safety  of  workers 
employed  in  work  that  includes  the  moving 
of  buildings  or  structures,  and  those  working 
in  trenches,  on  streets  or  highways,  or  in 
wells.  The  Department  of  Labour  also 
intends  to  take  over  construction  safety  inspe- 
tions  in  small  northern  Ontario  municipalities 
with  a  population  of  less  than  5,000. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  being 
asked  to  enact  certain  amendments  to  The 
Department  of  Labour  Act.  These  amend- 
ments are  also  aimed  at  tightening  safety 
regulations  as  they  affect  men  who  work  on 
caisson  or  coffer-dam  building  or  mainte- 
nance. 

These  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  all  designed 
to  protect  the  wage  earner  and  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  industrial  production.  I 
am  sure  they  will  commend  themselves  to 
eveiy  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  envisages  if  any  or  all  of 
these  bills  will  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  labour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  our  intention 
to  refer  this  legislation  to  that  committee. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 
The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Energy 
Board  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1962. 
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The  annual  report  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  for  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1962. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  to  your  attention  that  today, 
March  7,  is  the  100th  birthday  of  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs.  William  Dinner  of  the 
township  of  Monck,  near  Bracebridge,  in  the 
district  of  Muskoka. 

Sir,  in  our  times  more  of  our  citizens  attain 
the  century  mark.  Indeed,  another  lady  in 
Muskoka,  Mrs.  Kendrick,  of  Huntsville, 
reached  this  age  last  year.  But  the  special 
significance  of  Mrs.  Dinner's  100th  birthday 
is  that  she  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
Monck  township,  where  she  has  always  lived, 
and  she  becomes  the  first  native-bom  Muskoka 
resident  to  reach  the  age  of  100. 

A  century  ago  Muskoka  was  only  beginning 
to  open  up  for  settlement  and  the  first  road 
had  come  from  the  south  to  Bracebridge  only 
in  late  1861.  Mrs.  Dinner's  life  has  spanned 
the  period  from  when  settlers  coming  from 
the  old  lands  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  sailing 
ships,  to  our  time  of  jet  air  transportation 
and  space  missiles.  But  this  lady's  kindness 
and  great  Christian  character  are  the  endur- 
ing qualities  which  are  as  highly  prized  by 
the  people  of  any  community  today  as  they 
were  in  the  year  of  her  birth.  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  allowing  me  to  make  this 
reference  to  Mrs.  Dinner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day.  I  believe  in  my  absence 
yesterday  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
asked  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  advise 
this  House  whether  the  govemment  is  pre- 
pared to  support  the  recommendation  of  the 
presidents  of  the  several  universities  in 
Ontario  who  recommended  a  TV-watching 
student  university  course  as  outlined  in  yes- 
terday's paper? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  advisory  committee  on 
university  affairs,  as  part  of  its  investigation 
into  the  university  situation  and  what  might 
be  done  to  meet  the  conditions  that  we  see 
lying  ahead,  referred  the  matter  of  television 
to  the  committee  of  university  presidents. 
No  doubt,  sir.  Dr.  Bissell's  statement  arose 
from  the  studies  the  committee  gave  to  this 
matter. 

I  intend  to  make  further  reference  to  the 
whole  question  of  television  when  I  give  the 
House  a  complete  statement  on  the  university 
situation  in  the  province. 

For  now;,   I   can  say   that  there   are   two 


methods  that  might  be  used,  only  one  of 
which  is  contained  within  the  newspaper 
stories,  as  I  read  them.  I  gathered  from  the 
news  story  that  there  is  a  report  but  I  have 
not  seen  it.  One  way  in  which  you  can  use 
television  in  education  is  a  sort  of  general 
broadcast,  and  I  believe  this  is  what  was 
referred  to  in  this  report.  You  would  simply 
broadcast  lectures  and  anybody  could  listen 
to  them.  The  other  method  is  closed-circuit 
television.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  a  number 
of  classrooms  could  be  connected,  and  one 
professor  could  give  a  lecture  that  could  be 
heard  by  six  or  seven  times  as  many  students 
as  could  be  accommodated  in  one  classroom. 
You  can  also  use  video  tape  and  reproduce 
these  programmes  and  lectures  time  and  time 
again. 

It  is  a  very  broad  subject.  In  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  over  a  period  of  some 
years  we  have  done  a  good  deal  of  research 
into  television  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  That  in  itself  is  quite  an  inter- 
esting story.  A  lot  of  work  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States,  but  their  problems  are 
different  from  ours  and  they  have  had  to  look 
for  some  alternatives  that  perhaps  we  have 
not  had  to  look  for. 

I  can  say  in  answer  to  the  question  that 
we  are  very  interested  in  this  proposition 
and  the  studies  originated  with  the  advisory 
committee  on  university  aflFairs,  and  after 
these  recommendations  have  been  checked 
out  and  the  alternatives  I  mentioned  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  we  then  would 
have  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  what  extent 
we  would  support  the  final  proposition. 

The  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to  ques- 
tions as  follows: 

4.  Mr.  Singer— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry- 
Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  of 
the  names  and  ranks  of  officials  and  workers 
in  the  North  Bay  district  who  have  been 
discharged  or  transferred  in  the  last  six 
months  and  the  reasons  for  their  discharge 
or  transfer. 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton): 

Terminations 

Hanley,  Miss  C.  T.;  rank,  clerk  stenog- 
rapher 1;  effective  date,  June  8,  1962;  rea- 
son, other  employment. 

Mclsaac,  D.  N.;  rank,  checker;  effective 
date,  June  8,  1962;  reason,  contract  com- 
plete, seasonal. 

McAllister,  W.  J.;  rank,  checker;  effective 
date,  July  30,  1962;  reason,  contract  com- 
plete, seasonal. 
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Felice,  J.  J.;  rank,  teletype  operator; 
effective  date,  August  14,  1962;  reason, 
project  completed,  seasonal. 

Purcell,  R.  S.;  rank,  weighman;  effective 
date,  July  27,  1962;  reason,  contract  com- 
plete, seasonal. 

Prior,  G.;  rank,  highway  road  foreman; 
effective  date,  August  14,  1962;  project 
completed,  seasonal. 

Dobson,  J.;  rank,  weighman;  effective 
date,  August  16,  1962;  reason,  contract 
completed,  seasonal. 

McCaig,  W.  J.;  rank,  labourer;  effective 
date,  August  7,  1962;  reason,  project  com- 
pleted, seasonal. 

Tough,  J.  W.;  rank,  checker;  effective 
date,  August  9,  1962;  reason,  contract  com- 
plete, seasonal. 

Barton,  M.;  rank,  highway  equipment 
operator,  group  1;  effective  date,  August 
7,  1962;  reason,  project  completed,  seasonal. 

Weller,  W.  W.;  rank,  weighman;  effective 
date,  August  28,  1962;  reason,  contract 
completed,  seasonal. 

Hackenbrook,  H.;  rank,  labourer;  effec- 
tive date,  August  9,  1962;  reason,  project 
completed,  seasonal. 

Stainer,  Mrs.  J.  P.;  rank,  teletype  opera- 
tor, group  1;  effective  date,  September  7, 
1962;  reason,  husband  transferred  from 
North  Bay. 

Bradley,  R.;  rank,  checker;  effective  date, 
September  18,  1962;  reason,  project  com- 
pleted, seasonal. 

Evers,  H.  L.;  rank,  checker;  effective 
date,  September  18,  1962;  reason,  contract 
completed,  seasonal. 

Hoffman,  R.;  rank,  checker;  effective 
date,  September  18,  1962;  reason,  contract 
completed,  seasonal. 

Wood,  C.;  rank,  labourer;  effective  date, 
September  18,  1962;  reason,  project  com- 
pleted, seasonal. 

Purcell,  C.  W.;  rank,  highway  labour 
foreman;  effective  date,  September  18, 
1962;  reason,  project  completed,  seasonal. 

Landry,  E.  P.;  rank,  labourer;  effective 
date,  September  3,  1962;  reason,  project 
completed,  seasonal. 

Mison,  M.  L.;  rank,  labourer;  effective 
date,  September  21,  1962;  reason,  project 
completed,  seasonal. 

Neely,  H.  A.;  rank,  labourer;  effective 
date,  September  18,  1962;  rea.son,  project 
completed,  seasonal, 

Sarsaras,  J.;  rank,  labourer;  effective 
date,  September  18,  1962;  reason,  project 
completed,  seasonal. 


Therriault,  C.;  rank,  labourer;  effective 
date,  September  21,  1962;  reason,  project 
completed,  .seasonal. 

Perrin,  W.;  rank,  mechanic  apprentice; 
effective  date,  September  18,  1962;  reason, 
accepted  other  employment. 

Barton,  H.  P.;  rank,  highway  equipment 
operator,  group  1;  effective  date,  August 
7,  1962;  reason,  project  completed,  sea.sonal. 

Laplante,  J.  L.;  rank,  teletype  operator; 
effective  date,  October  9,  1962;  rea.son, 
seasonal  employment  completed. 

Lewis,  D.  L.;  rank,  jimior  instrument- 
man;  effective  date,  October  18,  1962;  rea- 
son, accepted  other  employment. 

Reed,  A.  E.;  rank,  garage  attendant; 
effective  date,  October  1,  1962;  reason, 
accepted  other  employment. 

Williams,  L.  D.;  rank,  supply  supervisor, 
group  1;  effective  date,  November  2,  1962; 
reason,  resigned. 

Transfers 

Erven,  A.  G.;  rank,  highway  general 
foreman;  effective  date,  August  7,  1962; 
reason,  transferred  to  Fort  William  district 
because  of  heavy  workload  in  that  district. 

Quesnel,  A.;  rank,  highway  construction 
in.spector,  group  2;  effective  date,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1962;  reason,  transferred  to  regional 
audit  weighing  inspector. 

Homer,  C.  F.;  rank,  maintenance  engi- 
neer; effective  date,  November  1,  1962; 
reason,  demoted  to  engineer  3  and  trans- 
ferred to  planning  and  design  branch,  head 
office,  because  of  lack  of  administrative 
control  in  the  maintenance  activities  of 
the  district,  especially  with  respect  to 
stockkeeping  at  the  district  garage. 

Terminations 

Brooks,  H.;  rank,  supply  supervisor, 
group  3;  effective  date,  November  12, 
1962;  rea.son,  .suspended  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks  and  then  demoted  to  supply 
assistant,  group  2,  and  transferred  to  serv- 
ices branch,  equipment  section,  head  o£Bce. 
Transfer  and  demotion  due  to  extremely 
poor  control  relative  to  departmental  pro- 
cedures for  purchasing  and  handling  of 
equipment  stock.  Subsequently  resigned  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  transferred  from 
North  Bay. 

A.shcroft,  H.;  rank,  highway  equipment 
supcrvi.sor,  group  1;  effective  date,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1962;  reason,  suspended  for  two 
weeks,  then  demoted  to  mechanic,  group  2, 
and  transferred  to  Hamilton  district.  Trans- 
fer and  demotion  due  to  complete  lack  of 
control  in  carrying  out  of  department  pro- 
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cedures  and  control  measures  relative  to 
the  operation  of  a  district  garage.  Subse- 
quently resigned,  giving  no  reason. 

McLelland,  E.  D.;  rank,  highv^^ay  equip- 
ment supervisor;  effective  date,  November 
12,  1962;  reason,  suspended  for  two  weeks, 
then  demoted  to  mechanic,  group  2,  and 
transferred  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district. 
Transfer  and  demotion  due  to  complete 
lack  of  control  measures  relative  to  the 
operation  of  a  district  garage.  Subsequently 
resigned  to  obtain  better  paying  position. 

Latimer,  A.  O.;  rank,  supply  assistant; 
eflFective  date,  November  12,  1962;  reason, 
suspended  for  two  weeks  and  then  de- 
moted to  supply  assistant,  group  2,  and 
transferred  to  Ottawa  district.  Transfer 
and  demotion  due  to  extremely  poor  con- 
trol relative  to  departmental  procedures 
for  purchasing  and  handling  of  equipment 
stock.  Subsequently  resigned,  giving  no 
reason. 

5.  Mr.  So pha— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry- 
How  many  persons  are  employed  by  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission?  2.  What 
are  their  respective  duties  and  responsibi- 
lities? 

Answer  by  the  hon.   Attorney-General    (Mr. 
Cass): 

1.  Forty-six  (46),  including  4  part-time. 

2.  One  chairman,  one  vice-chairman 
(part-time),  one  member  (part-time),  one 
secretary  to  chairman,  one  receptionist,  one 
clerk  (mail  clerk). 

Staff 

Legal:  One  chief  counsel,  one  secretary, 
one  assistant  chief  counsel,  two  solicitors. 

Technical  consultants:   two   (part-time). 

Investigation:  one  chief  investigator, 
seven  investigators,  3  clerk  stenographers. 

Auditing:  one  chief  auditor,  one  assistant 
chief  auditor,  six  auditors,  one  secretary. 

Accounts:  one  senior  clerk. 

Licensing:  one  registrar  (licensing),  one 
assistant  registrar  (salesman),  one  assistant 
registrar  (dealers),  one  secretary,  two  clerks, 
one  senior  process  clerk,  one  process  clerk, 
two  clerk  typists,  one  senior  filing  clerk, 
one  file  clerk. 

9.  Mr.  Edwards  (Wentworth)— Inquiry 
of  the  Ministry— (1)  Has  any  real  property 
been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  since  January 
1,  1960,  except  by  pubHc  auction  or 
tender?  ( 2 )  If  so,  ( a )  what  properties  were 
sold;  (b)  when  were  they  sold;  (c)  what  was 
the  price  obtained  in  each  of  the  trans- 
actions; (d)  to  whom  were  they  sold;  and 


(e)  what  was  the  method  of  determining 
the  sale  price  in  each  instance? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Council): 

1.  Yes,    mainly    to    municipal    councils, 
school  boards,  etc. 

2.  See  appendix. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Seventh  order.  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  714: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  little  surprising.  I  understood 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
yesterday  that  Health  would  not  go  on  until 
some  day  in  the  future. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  do 
not  really  think  I  said  that.  This  is  the  final 
vote  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  the 
final  vote  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  was  my  understanding. 
I  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  specifically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  check 
Hansard  and  see  what  I  said.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  convey  that  impression  if  I  did 
so. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  point  of  adjournment 
yesterday  I  was  addressing  certain  remarks 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
concerning  the  hospital  problem  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  and  I  would  be  very  anxious 
to  hear  from  him  the  results  of  the  survey 
he  told  us  about  two  years  ago. 

Hon.  M.  R.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  results  of  the  survey  are 
not  at  hand.  The  first  section  of  the  report  was 
submitted  some  months  ago  and  was  given 
wide  publicity  in  the  Toronto  newspapers. 
It  had  reference  to  children's  facilities.  They 
went  on  from  there  to  the  second  phase  of 
their  studies  which  was  to  deal  with  accom- 
modation for  adults,  and  that  report  has  not 
come  to  hand. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  put  clearly  on  the 
record  the  situation  as  it  obtains  with  regard 
to  hospital  accommodation,  not  only  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  but  in  the  province  of 
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Ontario,  since  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  is  an  agency  of  this  government 
and,  therefore,  working  within  its  terms  of 
reference,  must  treat  every  municipaHty  in 
Ontario  ahkc. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  yesterday 
referred  to  me  as  an  artful  dodger.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  reciprocate,  sir,  and 
compliment  him  on  his  consummate  skill,  in 
the  manipulation  and  distortion  of  facts.  I 
think  my  hon.  friend  knows  very  well  what 
the  situation  is  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals.  He  spoke  about  the  Metro 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House  not 
saying  an>'thing  about  this.  I  would  suggest, 
sir,  it  is  because  they  are  quite  cognizant 
of  what  goes  on  in  this  matter,  that  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  nothing  to 
talk  about. 

Now,  what  happens  when  one  wants  to 
build  a  hospital?  First  of  all,  neither  the 
government  nor  its  agency,  the  commission, 
initiates  the  construction  of  general  hospitals. 
This  does  not  come  within  their  terms  of 
reference  and  they  have  no  authority  to  do 
so,  and  they  would  not  likely  be  granted  the 
money  to  do  so  if  they  were  to  undertake  it 
without  first  having  amendments  proposed 
to  their  legislation  which  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  this  House  and  dealt  with  by 
the  House. 

Hospitals  are  built  at  community  level, 
and  so  what  usually  happens  is  that  a  board 
or  group  of  citizens  get  together  and  first 
secure  a  charter,  which  gives  them  the  right 
to  build  a  hospital  or  to  go  ahead  and  form 
a  liospital  association. 

Then  they  put  the  proposal  before  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  On 
receiving  tentative  approval  after  their  first 
submissions  are  considered,  they  are  then 
advised,  as  a  rule,  to  arrange  their  financing. 
To  tliis  end  they  are  also  advised  of  how 
much  money  they  can  expect  for  the  proposed 
project  by  way  of  statutory  grants.  And  then 
by  subtracting  that  from  what  is  estimated 
to  be  the  likely  total  cost,  they  know  how 
much  additional  financing  has  to  be  arranged. 
Then  it  is  their  responsibility  as  a  board  to 
arrange  that  financing  .somehow  or  another. 

When  that  financing  is  arranged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  commission— and  here 
again  they  are  working  within  fairly  well 
laid  down  terms  of  reference— the  board 
would  be  given  the  go-ahead  signal  by  way 
of  approval  for  the  project,  and  then  they 
would  be  able  to  engage  an  architect,  call  for 
tenders  and  go  ahead  with  the  building. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  has  pointed  out  there 


is  a  very  grave  shortage  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  that  the  greatest  shortage  exists 
here  of  any  place  in  Ontario.  This,  sir,  existed 
much  more  widely  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
on  January  1,  1959.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  rest  of 
the  municipalities  of  Ontario— where  lives 
three-quarters  of  Ontario's  population— is  this, 
other  municipalities  have  found  their  own 
financing  and  have  gone  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospitals  till  today  the  only 
place  M'here  an  acute  shortage  exists  with 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  province  is  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  its  wisdom  or 
otherwise,  chose  to  get  out  of  the  business 
of  supporting  capital  construction  of  hospitals 
on  January  1,  1959.  Now,  certain  of  the 
municipalities.  North  York  comes  to  mind  as 
one,  put  the  question  to  its  voters  at  the  last 
municipal  election  and  received  approval.  I 
believe  two  or  three  others  have  also  given 
approval  for  grants  on  a  local  municipal 
basis. 

However,  there  is  much  complaint  about 
this  from  suburban  mimicipalities.  I  think 
this  matter  was  raised,  if  I  read  rightly  a 
report  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  council  yester- 
day, where  one  member  spoke  about  the 
municipalities  outside  taking  advantage  of 
hospital  accommodation  provided  in  and  by 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

\Vell,  of  course,  illness  and  ho.spitals  know 
no  geographic  bounds.  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
I  believe,  is  set  up  as  a  municipality.  It 
would  seem  to  me— and  1  am  very  loath  even 
to  offer  this  as  an  opinion  and  it  is  certainly  no 
direction  to  Metro  council  because  they  know 
their  own  business  and  they  are  well  .skilled 
in  running  their  own  business— but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  wise  approach  to  this 
would  Ixj  on  a  Metro  basis.  But  this  is  the 
responsibility,  either  of  the  individual  muni- 
cipality or  of  the  total  body  of  municipalities 
wliith  constitute  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Now,  1  pointed  out  that  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton—this is  one  that  came  to  mind— has 
already  involved  itself  in  something  like  a 
$9  million  construction  programme.  Every 
nuuiicipality  in  Ontario  has  problems  in 
financing  just  as  Metro  Toronto  has,  I  have 
no  doubt  about  that.  I  might  mention  that 
my  own  county  had  just  voted  a  little  over 
$1  million  in  capital  con.struction  grants  to 
a  community  ho.spital  about  to  be  built  there. 
This  has  been  a  pattern  in  the  county  of 
Ontario  and  the  counties  of  Peel  and  Halton 
and  three  or  four  others  whose  names  elude 
me  at  the  present  time,  who  have  taken 
this  on  as  a  responsibility  since  the  inception 
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of  fHe  Ontario  hospital  insurance  plan,  be- 
cause they  are  now  freed  of  the  burden  of 
meeting  annual  operating  deficits. 

This,  sir,  I  think,  puts  in  clear  perspective, 
without  any  attempt  at  dodging  at  all,  the 
situation  as  it  exists  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  general  hospitals  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
issue  with  some  of  these  remarks  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister.  He  says  that  there  were  no 
remarks  from  other  hon.  members  of  the 
metropolitan  area  because  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  there  was  nothing  to  talk 
about.  Now,  I  suggest  the  hon.  Minister  has 
wrongly  stated  this  case.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  talk  about,  it  has  been  talked  about 
before  and  I  think  we  should  talk  about  it 
for  quite  a  while  today. 

The  hon.  Minister  has,  or  should  have, 
some  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  the  past  pattern  of  that 
growth.  He  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  location  of  hospitals.  The  hon.  Minister 
must  know  that  the  growth  has  taken  place  in 
the  three  large  suburbs,  in  Scarborough, 
Etobicoke  and  North  York.  North  York,  for 
example,  had  a  population  of  25,000  people 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  today  it  has  a 
population  closely  approaching  300,000 
people.  In  that  population  there  have  been  a 
large  number,  a  disproportionately  large 
number,  of  children  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  immediately  invest  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion of  North  York's  revenue,  as  in  Scar- 
borough and  in  Etobicoke,  in  the  building 
of  schools.  It  has  been  the  problem  of  build- 
ing water  mains  and  sewers  and  all  the 
services  that  a  fantastically  expanding  com- 
munity demands  and  there  has  been  the 
problem  of  building  hospitals. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  have  to  be 
told  by  me— he  knows  far  better  than  I— that 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  the  hospital  complex, 
the  big  hospitals,  are  concentrated  just  south 
of  tbese  buildings  here  on  University  Avenue. 
When  the  sick  children's  hospital,  or  when 
the  general  hospital  or  when  the  Mount  Sinai 
hospital  or  St.  Michael's  go  out  in  a  drive  for 
funds,  they  have  immediate  call  on  the  large 
daily  newspapers.  These  newspapers  make 
it  a  feature,  as  well  they  should,  and  they 
render  excellent  public  service  for  demands 
of  funds  that  these  hospitals  make  to  the 
public. 

These  hospitals  have— well  I  do  not  know  if 
they  have  a  right— in  any  event  they  have 
managed  to  attract  some  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial persons  in  this  metropolitan  area  to  head 
up  their  fund  drive.  Usually  the  fund  drives 


of  these  big  hospitals  have  been  successful 
because  of  this  combination  of  events. 

Now  move  this  same  eflFort  and  the  same 
good  intentions  into  the  suburbs.  Take  a  new 
group  that  is  just  organized,  just  found  a  new 
name  and  has  obtained  approval  from  the 
hospital  commission.  No  matter  how  worthy 
their  objectives  are,  no  matter  how  well 
thought  out  and  well  planned  their  original 
thoughts  have  been,  they  find  real  difficulty 
in  getting  the  publicity  for  their  drive  for 
funds  that  these  large  and  well  established 
hospitals  in  the  heart  of  the  city  find. 

They  have  great  difficulty  in  attracting  to 
their  boards  and  to  their  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns the  top  men  in  the  financial  world 
who  seem  somehow  to  have  been  attracted 
to  other  drives  with  bigger  names  and  more 
publicity.  I  am  not  reflecting  on  any  of  these 
people  iDut  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  when 
a  new  hospital  group,  no  matter  how  worthy 
they  might  be,  start  off,  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  attracting,  as  the  focal  centre  of 
their  financial  drive,  the  big  names  that  the 
other  hospitals  have  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  presents  a  real  problem 
to  the  suburbs.  I  told  the  hon.  Minister  last 
year  that  Breakeley's  had  been  called  in.  They 
are  the  leading  authorities  on  fund  raising 
drives  and  they  have  done  surveys  in  several 
sections  of  my  municipality  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  public  drive  for  funds 
would  not  be  successful. 

North  York  before  the  vote  had  been  giving 
annually  out  of  its  tax  monies  certain  sums 
for  hospital  construction.  But  the  reason  this 
matter  went  on  to  the  ballot  in  North  York 
last  December  was  because  there  were  about 
five  or  six  different  hospital  groups  that  came 
forward  with  equally  impressive  causes  and 
the  council  recognized  that  out  of  their 
regular  revenue  they  could  not  begin  to  do 
anything  for  all  of  the  groups  that  they 
wanted  to  help. 

How  could  they  pick  and  choose  as  be- 
tween one  and  the  other?  So  they  asked  the 
consent  of  the  electors  to  do  more,  to  add 
to  the  budget.  This  is  the  big  problem  and 
this  is  why  there  should  be  some  extra  con- 
sideration, there  has  to  be  some  extra  con- 
sideration given  to  the  suburban  areas  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

There  is  no  comparison.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  Minister  when  he  says  in  his  county, 
the  county  of  Ontario,  they  gave  a  million 
dollars  for  hospitals.  I  think  this  is  a  fine 
thing.  This,  I  presume  will  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  years.  Well  now,  in  North  York, 
this  vote  of  one   mill  for  hospital  purposes 
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this  year  means  $750,000  in  one  year.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  assessment  in  North  York  is 
i^reater  than  in  the  county  of  Ontario  and  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  local  area 
councils,  municipal  councils,  should  partici- 
pate. 

But  a  liospital  will  not  be  a  success,  par- 
ticularly a  new  one,  only  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  local  group  that  founds  it  and 
the  assistance  of  the  municipal  council.  Even 
with  the  federal  and  provincial  grants  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  full  well  that  there  has 
to  be  drive  made  to  the  public  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  a  hospital  and  these  drives  in 
the  suburban  areas  just  are  not  being  success- 
ful. The  ones  that  have  been  made  have 
failed  and  Breakeley's  advised  that  ones  that 
have  been  projected  are  not  going  to  succeed. 

The  end  result  is  that  in  the  township  of 
North  York  there  is  hospital  accommodation 
only  of  200  beds  and  on  the  basis  that  the 
hon.  Minister  ga\'e  should  be  approximately 
900— at  three  to  1,000  of  population  or  on 
fi\e  to   1,000  approximately  1,400  beds. 

Now,  what  happens  if  someone  is  injured 
on  Highway  401  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
metropolitan  area  and  needs  emergency  treat- 
ment? I  quoted  to  the  hon.  Minister  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Wallace  at  a  panel  a  year  ago. 

Dr.  Wallace  suggested  that  far  too 
frequently,  three  or  four  or  five  hospitals 
have  to  be  solicited  before  this  emergency 
treatment  can  be  given.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  there  just 
is  not  sufficient  hospital  accommodation  and 
I  suggest  that  just  talking  about  equity  for 
the  whole  province  is  not  going  to  put  more 
hospital  beds  into  northern  Metro. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  hon.  Minister  and  on  the  hos- 
pital services  commission  to  work  out  some 
way  to  get  more  hospital  beds  in  Scarborough, 
North  York  and  Etobicoke  and  this  is  the 
purpose  for  which  I  am  directing  these 
remarks. 

I  do  not  direct  these  remarks  merely  to 
get  a  rise  out  of  the  hon.  Minister  or  to  get 
a  rise  out  of  my  hon.  friend  from  St.  Andrew 
(Mr.  Grossman).  This  is  a  very  serious  propo- 
sition, it  is  a  very  important  question  to  the 
people  who  live  in  this  large  area  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  There  arc  not  enough  hos- 
pital beds  there  and  I  see  no  practical  way 
of  getting  them  built  under  the  present 
system. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  be 
advancing  some  idea  where  we  will  get 
more  hospital  beds  in  these  three  munici- 
palities in  reasonably  sliort  order. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Ghairman, 
a  couple  of  years  ago  a  group  of  prominent 
citizens  in  the  town  of  Mitchell,  who  have 
held  a  charter  since  1945  for  a  hospital  in 
their  town,  made  representation  to  the  hos- 
pital commission  for  tentative  approval 
for  the  building  of  a  hospital  in  that  area. 

They  did  meet  the  commission  a  couple  of 
times,  I  believe  the  commission  made  a  sur- 
\ey  for  the  need  for  the  number  of  rooms, 
yet  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  respect  to  how  the  survey  was  calculated. 

It  was  the  town's  contention  that  the  town 
of  Mitcliell  has  well  over  a  population  of 
2,000  and  has  an  area  school  serving  in  the 
region  of  about  8,500  people.  Now,  they 
did  not  get  too  much  encouragement  which 
I  think  is  wrong,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe 
in  the  principle  that  any  municipality  of  over 
2,000  people  or  more  who  desire  a  hospital 
to  serve  their  area  should  be  given  the  same 
right  proxided  they  raise  the  capital  amount 
necessary  for  the  building  of  a  hospital.  After 
all,  hospitals  are  something  like  good  roads. 
They  serve  all  the  people  and  serve  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  province  and  I  do  reason- 
ably believe,  any  group  who  has  initiative 
go  out  and  raise  money  to  build  hospitals, 
should  have  the  right  to  have  one  to  serve 
their  own  local  community. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  anything  against 
the  beautiful  new  addition  to  the  hospital 
in  Stratford  which  provides  the  real  county 
medical  care,  as  you  might  say.  Also  I  would 
like  to  just  pay  tribute  to  the  boards  of  not 
only  Stratford,  but  to  the  hospitals  that  oper- 
ate St.  Mary's,  Listowel,  and  Palmerston. 
They  serve  a  need,  they  have  a  lot  of  good 
people  working  on  these  boards  and  I  think 
these  small  communities  of  2,000  and  up 
shoidd  be  given  every  encouragement  to  build 
a  hospital  for  ordinary  medical  care. 

I  realize  that  the  larger  centres  have  to 
liavc  better  facilities,  but  just  for  ordinary 
cases,  birth  of  babies,  broken  arms  and  simple 
accidents,  why  I  tliink  they  can  be  better 
served  at  home.  Particularly  when  it  comes 
to  the  convalescent  cases,  they  can  be  served 
much  better.  I  would  hope  in  the  future 
tliat  there  would  be  a  little  more  assistance 
given  to  accommodate  these  small  commun- 
ities that  want  to  have  hospitals  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission  provides  benefits 
only  for  services  rendered  in  specifically  ap- 
proved   institutions.     Now,   that   would   take 
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in  public  general  hospitals,  tuberculosis  sana- 
toria, hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and 
what  have  you. 

The  point  that  I  would  like  to  raise,  and 
I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  give  some 
consideration  to  this,  is  the  infirmaries  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  the  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the  facts, 
these  infirmaries  are  something  that  approach 
an  actual  hospital  with  services  rendered  right 
on  the  premises  of  the  university.  Normally 
when  the  university  students  become  ill, 
unless  it  is  something  really  serious,  they  are 
confined  in  these  infirmaries.  I  also  under- 
stand that  they  are  charged  a  rate  something 
like  $2— $3  a  day  which  is  substantially  less 
than  the  $16  or  $18  hospital  rate  that  they 
would  be  charged  at  any  hospital  in  the 
province. 

These  university  students,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  will  concede,  are  not  the  most  pros- 
perous people  in  the  province  nor  are  their 
parents— at  least  judging  from  my  experience. 
They  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  have  to 
pay  these  bills  that  are  incurred  in  the  infirm- 
aries, particularly  when  OHSC  premiums 
have  been  paid  on  their  behalf  and  probably 
are  still  being  paid  on  their  behalf  by  their 
parents. 

If  these  university  officials  were  to  send  the 
students  out  to  a  hospital,  the  commission 
could  be  charged  the  $16  or  $18,  whatever 
rate  it  is,  rather  than  the  $2-$3.  And  yet 
the  commission  at  the  moment  refuses  to 
pay  the  $2— $3  expense  that  is  incurred  in  the 
university  infirmary.  Now,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  would  give  consideration  to 
the  commission  paying  the  expenses  incurred 
by  eligible  students  who  are  placed  in  uni- 
versity  infirmaries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  to  my  hon.  friend  that  this  is  the  first 
I  have  ever  heard  of  this.  However,  it  would 
be  my  opinion  that  this  would  not  be  included 
under  the  terms  of  the  hospital  insurance 
Act.  The  federal  government  would  not 
accept  this  as  a  cost-sharing  proposition,  I  am 
quite  sure.  Nonetheless,  I  will  look  into  it. 
I  would  take  it  that  these  are  minor  illnesses 
and  even  if  the  university  did  want  to,  it 
cannot  send  anybody  to  hospital  except  in  a 
grave  emergency.  A  doctor  has  to  admit 
the  patient.  I  doubt  that  these  patients  could 
be  admitted  to  hospital  on  the  basis  of  medi- 
cal necessity,  the  purpose  for  which  a  hospital 
is  established.  Nonetheless,  I  will  undertake 
to  discuss  this  with  the  commission  and  see 
if  there  is  any  merit  in  it  at  all.   If  there 


is,  I  can  assure  you  we  would  far  rather  see 
them  approve  a  cost  of  say  $3  than,  as  my 
hon.  friend  has  pointed  out,  the  high  rate 
of  a  hospital. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  made  reference  to  the 
Metro  members  not  saying  very  much  about 
hospitals  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto  because 
there  was  not  much  to  talk  about.  Actually, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  talk  about,  because 
it  is  becoming  a  serious  financial  problem 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  well  as  other 
municipalities. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  reference  that 
Metro  chose  to  leave  this  scheme  of  giving 
drafts  to  hospitals,  I  believe,  around  January 
1,  1959.  I  think,  in  fact  I  am  sure,  that  the 
reason  why  Metropolitan  Toronto  followed 
this  policy  of  not  giving  drafts  to  large 
hospitals  is  best  summed  up  in  a  pamphlet 
put  out  by  Civic  AflFairs— the  bureau  of  muni- 
cipal research.  In  one  short  paragraph  they 
summed  up  what  was  the  policy  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  as  to  giving  drafts  to  hos- 
pitals; and  this  policy  was  followed  and  is 
being  followed  by  other  municipalities  in 
Ontario.  They  say  this: 

The  policy  of  the  metropolitan  council 
is  based  on  the  view,  subscribed  to  by 
many  municipal  representatives  and  associ- 
ations in  Ontario,  that  hospitals  are  a  social 
service  and  as  such  should  be  a  provincial 
responsibility. 

Stopping  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  hospitals  are  a  social 
service,  and  as  such  should  be  a  provincial 
responsibility.  Then  it  goes  on: 

By  refusing  to  make  capital  grants,  the 
Metro  council  hoped  that,  with  the  support 
of  other  municipalities,  the  province  would 
be  forced  to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
hospital  construction  costs.  The  existence 
of  several  teaching  and  regional  hospitals 
within  the  metropolitan  area  strengthened 
this  stand,  since  the  cost  of  facilities  for 
educational  purposes  and  care  of  non- 
residents represents  an  inequitable  charge 
being  borne  entirely  by  the  taxpayers  of 
Metro. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is,  in  essence, 
my  argument— why  more  assistance  should 
not  only  be  given  to  hospitals  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  I  believe  there  M-e  about  four 
other  large  centres  in  Ontario  that  have  to 
bear  exceedingly  heavy  costs,  and  these  can 
be  based  on  the  facts. 

For  example.  Dr.  R.  W.  Urquhart,  at  that 
time  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Serv- 
ices   Commission,   pointed    out   that   20   per 
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cent  of  the  hospital  bed  space  used  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  was  for  people  outside  the 
city;  and  certainly,  wherever  these  beds  are 
needed,  they  should  Ije  provided.  I  think  it 
is  a  responsibility  to  sec  that  the  bed  space 
is  provided. 

The  province  should  realize  that  it  is  too 
much  for  one  municipality  to  have  to  have 
20  per  cent  of  its  bed  capacity  used  up  by 
people  outside  that  area.  It  is  not  just  people 
in  Metro  Toronto  coming  to  the  city  of 
Toronto,  because  Dr.  Urcjuhart  said,  in  Metro 
hospitals,  patients  from  outside  Metro  Toronto 
account  for  14  per  cent  of  these  cases,  and 
18  per  cent  of  the  dajs  of  care  provided. 
Of  course,  20  per  c<  nt  of  Toronto  is  from 
outside  of  Toronto. 

Then  Dr.  Urquhart  says  here— and  I  quote 
him  directly: 

It  should  be  noted  that  regional  hos- 
pitals, such  as  those  used  for  training  in 
medicine,  not  only  serve  the  community  in 
which  they  exist  but  also  serve  special 
needs  of  much  of  the  province  as  a  whole. 
It  is  stated  usually  that  the  requirements 
for  hospital  beds  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
for  instance,  is  four  beds  per  1,000  of 
population  for  community  needs.  Five  beds 
for  patients  referred  from  district  hospitals, 
and  five  for  patients  referred  from  the 
more  remote  community  hospitals. 

riiis  is  a  pressing  problem  in  this  area  of 
-Metropolitan  Toronto  and  I  think  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  government  is  not  giving 
it  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

It  is  very  important  where  we  locate  our 
hospitals,  especially  the  teaching  hospitals. 
They  should  be  in  a  university  city.  Just  like 
the  wisdom  the  government  used  in  having 
its  research  for  retarded  children  at  the  Beck 
Hospital  in  London;  it  is  near  a  university. 
As  it  is,  Toronto  is  becoming  a  centre  where 
many  great  hospitals  are  founded;  but  they 
are  .serving  not  just  the  city  of  Toronto  but 
the  entire  province,  and  this  .should  be  a 
call— a  certain  percentage  at  least— upon  the 
funds  of  the  province. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  prov- 
ince should  use  its  influence  in  guiding  where 
hospitals  should  be  located.  So  often  a  group 
in  some  area  will  try  to  pressure  other  groups 
to  set  up  a  hospital,  to  raise  funds  if  at  all 
possible  in  areas  where  hospitals  miglit  not  be 
as  usefnl;  or  where,  in  certain  regions,  instead 
of  having  two  smaller  ho.spitals,  they  .should 
have  one  hospital  with  better  equipment. 
This  would  serve  various  areas  in  Ontario 
mu'^h  better.  I  think  this  article  in  the  Civic 
AfiFairs    pamphlet    pointed    this    out,    and    I 


think    they    supported    this    argument    when 

they  said: 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  already  im- 
posing a  degree  of  central  control.  Grants 
can  be  withheld  if  the  ho.spital  services 
commission  does  not  approve  a  building 
plan  .submitted  to  it.  But  the  location  of 
hospital  facilities  is  not  as  great  as  it 
should  be,  because  provincial  capital  grants 
account  for  a  relatixely  small  proportion 
of  building  costs.  The  commission,  in  its 
negotiations  with  local  officials,  must 
recognize  the  task  a  ho.spital  committee 
faces  in  raising  the  balance  of  funds  re- 
quired, and  on  occasion  accept  a  compro- 
mise between  what  is  possible  and  what  is 
desirable.  Only  by  increasing  the  fraction 
of  cost  that  is  financed  by  the  province 
can  significant  strides  be  made  in  making 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission 
an  effective  co-ordinator  of  hospital  build- 
ings. No  indication  has  been  given  recently 
that  any  increase  in  grants  is  contemplated. 
Thus  although— 

I  will  leave  the  quote  there,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ho.spital 
services  commi.ssion  should  not  dictate;  rather 
it  should  co-ordinate  the  hospital  facilities. 

It  is  only  by  assisting  these  hospitals,  where 
assistance  is  needed,  that  you  are  going  to 
get  hospitals  properly  located  in  the  near 
future,  and  also  a  type  of  hospital  that  meets 
high  standards. 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  support  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  when  he  men- 
tioned how  difficult  it  was  to  raise  funds  for 
ho.spitals.  I  have  quoted  the  figures  in  this 
House  before  on  how  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital  recently  raised  funds.  Of  the  slightly 
over  $8  million  the  Toronto  Western  Hos- 
pital needed  they  got  $4.2  million,  a  little 
more  than  half,  from  governments;  of  the 
remaining  $3.8  milHon,  practically  all  came 
from  business  and  industry.  From  tlie  general 
public,  from  these  fund  drives  where  all  the 
work  is  necessary,  of  the  over  $8  million 
required  in  that  hospital  drive,  only  .slightly 
over  $700,000  was  raised  by  going  to  the 
general  public. 

True,  industry  did  come  through  with  a 
large  amount.  But  we  can  see  that  the  old 
method  of  raising  money  for  hospitals  is 
disappearing.  Where  some  families  at  one 
time  had  a  lot  of  money  to  give,  this  is  gone 
because  of  our  succession  duty  laws,  our  high 
income  taxes,  so  that  we  are  once  again 
going  to  have  to  look  to  government.  I  would 
say  it  is  the  job  of  the  ho.spital  services 
commission  to   co-ordinate   this  and  to   give 
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some  leadership  and  guidance  in  the  field  of 
establishing  hospitals.  I  would,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, make  a  special  plea  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two  points  I  want  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  issue  that  is 
now  before  us.  The  hon.  Minister  has  on 
a  number  of  occasions  stressed  that  when 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission 
came  into  operation  and  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  meeting  deficits  of  local  hospitals 
it  was  then  made  clear  that  capital  require- 
ments, apart  from  the  grants  which  were 
given  by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  municipality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  be  the  case,  what  has 
puzzled  me  about  the  situation  in  the  Metro 
area  is:  what  exactly  happened?  There  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  beds  in  this  area  and  that  the 
reason  for  that  shortage  of  beds  is  that  we 
came  to  an  impasse  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  and  we  have  not  been  laying  plans  and 
building  hospitals  to  provide  the  required 
number  of  beds  for  the  growing  population. 
Tliat  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
either  one  of  two  things  happened.  Either 
there  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Minister— and  since  I  am  directing  this  to 
him  I  hope  he  can  catch  it— to  communicate 
to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the  Metro 
area  that  this  was  now  their  responsibility. 
On  that  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  apparently  he  succeeded  in  communicat- 
ing this  to  the  rest  of  the  province,  because 
as  he  points  out,  I  think  quite  rightly,  that 
generally  speaking  we  have  met  the  problem 
of  adequate  hospital  beds  across  the  rest  of 
the  province.  So  apparently  he  succeeded 
in  communicating  this  to  the  rest  of  the 
province. 

But  he  failed  to  communicate  it  to  the 
appropriate  authorities  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Now,  either  that  happened  or  alternatively 
—and  perhaps  this  is  really  what  happened— 
there  was  something  of  a  confrontation— and 
if  I  may  personalize  it— between  the  hon. 
Minister  and  F.  G.  Gardiner.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Mr.  Chairman,  took  the  stand  as  spelled  out 
in  theoretical  terms  in  the  quotation  from  the 
hon.  member  of  Parkdale  from  the  Civic 
Affairs  publication,  namely  that  it  was  not 
their  responsibility,  that  it  was  a  social  respon- 
sibility, that  the  particular  circumstances  of 


hospitals  in  the  Metro  area  are  such  that  they 
serve  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Metro  and 
therefore  there  was  a  far  greater  responsi- 
bility falling  on  the  provincial  government. 

This  presumably  was  the  basic  approach 
and  argument  of  the  Metro  people.  Therefore 
they  said:  "We  are  going  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it."  The  hon.  Minister  in  his  dogged, 
determined,  cocky,  fighting  fashion— and  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  instance  of  the  irresistible 
force  and  the  immovable  object  confronting 
each  other  if  the  hon.  Minister  and  F.  G. 
Gardiner  got  together,  because  in  that  respect 
they  are  both  of  a  kind— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   I  wish  we  had. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  what  I  want  to 
come  to.  The  hon.  Minister  says  he  wished 
he  had.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
happened  was  that  because  these  two  men 
did  not  get  together  the  metropolitan  area 
has  suffered. 

Now  there  is  no  point  in  the  hon.  Minister 
shaking  his  head.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
conceded  the  gross  shortage  of  beds  in  this 
area  and  I  am  saying  that  the  metropolitan 
area  is  suffering  because  of  the  shortage  of 
beds.  I  am  saying  that  we  have  got  the  short- 
age of  beds  because  the  hon.  Minister  and  Mr. 
Gardiner  did  not  get  together  and  reconcile 
their  conflicting  approach  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Now  either  one  or  the  other 
or  both,  have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
it. 

The  hon.  Minister  interjected,  sotto  iX)ce, 
and  we  will  get  it  on  the  record,  that  he 
wished  they  had  gotten  together,  or  the  hon. 
Minister  wished  that  he  had  come  to  him. 
Let  us  face  it;  the  needs  of  one  quarter  of 
the  people  of  the  province  were  at  stake  here 
in  terms  of  adequate  hospital  beds.  There 
may  have  been  an  obligation  on  Mr.  Gardiner 
to  come  to  the  hon.  Minister,  but  if  he  did 
not  then  there  was  also  an  obligation  on  the 
hon.  Minister  to  go  to  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
to  reconcile  this  conflict  in  basic  philosophy 
and  approach. 

I  am  relating  this  comment  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  general  argument  of  yesterday  that 
this  is  not  his  responsibility,  this  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  people  in  the  community  to  rec- 
ognize that  they  need  hospitals  and  therefore 
go  out  and  will  raise  the  necessary  funds,  as 
they  did  up  in  his  area,  or  as  they  are  now 
doing  up  in  York  North.  So  the  hon.  Minister 
cannot  shirk  his  responsibiHties  on  that. 

Now  related  to  this  is  another  point— the 
second    point   that    I    wanted    to   raise,    Mr. 
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Chairman.  I  am  a  little  curious  as  to  what  is 
the  concept  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  as  to  its  role  in  planning  for 
hospital  needs  across  the  province  of  Ontario? 
Yesterday  when  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  was  relating  the 
nimibcr  of  beds  per  thousand  population 
across  Canada,  almost  a  little  out  of  char- 
acter he  said:  "Let  us  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due,"  and  acknowledged  that  out 
in  Saskatchewan  they  have  6,9  beds  per  1,000 
population,  the  best  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  they  have  that— 
and  I  hope  I  can  make  this  as  unprovocative 
as  possible— the  reason  they  have  that  is  that 
when  the  Saskatchewan  Hospital  Services 
Commission  was  establislied  away  back  in 
1946,  without  any  assistance  from  the  federal 
government,  except  the  normal  grants— and 
much  smaller  than  they  are  now— they  started 
then  to  plan  the  hospital  needs  of  the  prov- 
ince. They  decided  that  there  should  be  two 
or  three  kinds  of  hospitals.  You  would  have  a 
little  community  hospital  along  the  lines  that 
my  hon.  friend  from  Perth  was  talking  about. 
I  doubt  whether  you  could  build  a  com- 
munity hospital  in  every  community  of  2,000 
population  as  he  said.  I  suspect  this  is  not 
an  adequate  base  and  is  uneconomical,  but 
the  point  is  they  spotted  the  places  across  the 
province  where  there  should  be  community 
hospitals.  Secondly,  they  spotted  the  second 
le\'el  of  regional  hospitals,  and  finally  there 
are  big  city  hospitals  with  all  of  the  modern 
facilities;  and  they  tied  all  three  levels  in  an 
air-ambulance  system. 

Now  this  planning  was  done  by  the  Sas- 
katchewan Hospital  Services  Commission. 
They  gave  some  leadership.  They  went  out 
into  the  province  and  they  let  everybody  see 
what  was  required.  So  they  were  not 
dictating,  they  were  guiding,  they  were  giving 
some  leadership. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this: 
is  this  concept  one  that  is  accepted  by  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission?  If  it 
is,  have  they  made  a  survey  of  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  with  estimates  of  its 
growing  population  and  therefore  an  indica- 
tion where  we  should  have  hospitals  built? 
Do  they  approach  it  in  terms  of  two  or  three 
levels  of  hospital— the  community  hospital, 
the  regional  ho.spital,  the  big  city  hospital— 
and  spot  them  in  a  systematic  planned  fashion 
so  that  you  will  not  have  local  parochialism 
and  pride  resulting  in  the  building  of  a 
hospital  in  a  certain  place  where  it  might 
have  been  wiser  to  have  built  it  25  or  30 
miles  away,  because  in  an  overall  assessment 
it   would  have  been  seen  that  this  was  the 


logical  place  to  put  it?  Is  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  planning  the  hospital 
needs  for  the  present  and  for  the  future  in 
this  fashion  and  at  the  same  time,  of  course, 
meeting  the  needs  of  Metro?  That  is  my 
(luestion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  has  brought  up  two  points.  First  of 
all,  consultation  between  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
myself.  I  did  not  seek  out  Mr.  Gardiner;  Mr, 
Gardiner  did  not  seek  me  out.  But  every 
hospital  board  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  if 
I  am  to  follow  my  hon,  friend's  argument  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  every  hospital  board 
and  every  community  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  except  Metropolitan  Toronto  was 
alive  to  its  need.  It  seems  passing  strange 
that  my  hon.  friend  would  expect  me,  a 
humble  little  country  doctor,  to  go  and  meet 
one  like  Mr.  Frederick  Gardiner,  an  astute 
politician- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Do  not  be  so 
liumble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  have  loved  to 
confront  him;  I  do  not  deny  that.  And  I  grant 
you  it  might  have  been  an  irresistible  force 
meeting  an  immovable  object  and  I  am  not 
sure  who  would  have  moved.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  Mr.  Gardiner  said  the  province 
is  in  the  hospital  business,  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
completely— and  I  lay  the  responsibility  at 
Mr.  Gardiner's  door  because  he  knew— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  didn't  you  go  and 
talk  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Why  should  I  have  to 
go  and  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  the  needs  of  the 
province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  needs  of  the  prov- 
ince were  being  well  looked  after  by  the 
people  in  the  communities.  It  is  rather  pass- 
ing strange— and  the  best  evidence  of  this  is, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  every  com- 
munity with  the  exception  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  now  met  its  community  hospital 
needs— and  this  all  in  a  matter  of  four  years. 

In  the  year  1962,  the  year  just  ended, 
2,088  beds  were  completed  in  the  province  of 
Ontario;  of  that,  258  were  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Am  I  to  infer  from  this  that  those 
skilled  and  astute  governors  of  metropolitan 
communities  are  not  aware  of  this  need  and 
are  not  aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  this 
regard?  My  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre, 
I  believe  it  was,  or  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
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dale,  spoke  about  the  unusual  and  peculiar 
growth. 

I  just  happened  to  catch  the  eye  of  my 
hon.  friend  from  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas).  At 
the  close  of  world  war  two,  I  think  the  popu- 
lation of  your  city  was  somewhere  around 
25,000;  I  think  the  population  is  around 
65,000  today.  They  have  built  two  huge 
additions  to  the  hospital  and  they  did  not 
come  crying  to  the  province  for  special  con- 
sideration. They  have  raised  the  money. 
They  were  told  the  money  could  not  be 
raised  but  the  UAW  showed  them  that  the 
money  could  be  raised  from  industry  and 
business.  They  have  great  leadership. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  one  point  of  order,  surely 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  make  com- 
parisons, he  should  compare  oranges  with 
oranges,  not  oranges  with  apples?  If  you 
compare  a  population  of  60,000  with  a  muni- 
cipality with  a  population  of  300,000  you 
are  just  making  it  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  My  hon.  friend  is  not 
very  logical  for  a  lawyer.  I  would  hate  to 
retain  him  as  my  counsel.  Of  course  we  are 
comparing  oranges  with  oranges,  because  the 
resources  of  the  city  of  Oshawa  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  resources  and  the  population 
of  all  municipalities.  The  fact  does  remain, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  community  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  seen  its  need. 

Would  my  hon.  friend  rather  have  me 
compare  his  municipality  with  the  city  of 
Hamilton  which,  as  I  have  repeated  two  or 
three  times  in  the  last  day  or  two,  has  gone 
into,  I  think,  a  $9  million  hospital  construc- 
tion programme,  and  which  has  not  come 
asking  for  special  favours  or  special  consider- 
ation? Of  course  there  are  special  factors  in 
Toronto,  but  you  must  remember  there  are 
three  other  cities  in  Ontario  where  there  are 
universities— each  one  facing  comparable 
problems,  each  one  providing  specialized 
hospital  facilities. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Nothing  compares  with 
Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  comparable,  my 
hon.  friend.  I  am  sorely  tempted,  sir,  to 
attach  a  label  to  Toronto  which  I  hoped  had 
faded  out  of  existence,  but  I  will  not  do  it. 
I  am  in  a  kindly  mood  today— but  to  continue 
with  my  hon.  friend's  questions,  which  had 
some  sense  to  them. 

The  Metro  Toronto  area  certainly  gives 
services  beyond  its  local  needs.  But  there  are 
four  university  centres  in  this  province,  as 
my  hon.  friend  knows.  The  city  of  Kingston, 


where  our  alma  mater  is  situated,  also  pro- 
vides service  for  18  per  cent  of  patients 
coming  from  outside,  because  this  is  a  teach- 
ing centre.  The  city  of  Kingston  has  resources 
far  below  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the 
burden  falls  just  as  heavily  on  them  as  it 
would  on  Metro  Toronto.  There  are  other 
centres  in  Ontario,  medical  centres  attract- 
ing patients  from  great  distances,  patients 
who  require  a  great  deal  of  expensive  care, 
the  use  of  expensive  facilities.  They  are  medi- 
cal centres— Hamilton,  Windsor,  Kitchener, 
a  whole  host.  I  am  quite  certain  I  have 
missed  some,  but  these  are  all  recognized 
medical  centres  attracting  people  from  great 
distances,  attracting  people  who  need  expen- 
sive care,  and  yet  these  municipalities  are 
providing  the  facilities,  and  have  provided 
the  facilities. 

I  repeat  again:  Mr.  Gardiner  said,  "The 
province  of  Ontario  has  gone  into  this  busi- 
ness; I  am  getting  out  of  it."  This  is  what 
he  said;  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary 
for  this  government  to  go  to  Mr.  Gardiner 
to  tell  him  that,  because  he  knows.  Indeed, 
I  believe  he  is  the  author  of  a  report  on 
hospital  needs  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  a 
report  in  which  he  completely  reverses  his 
own  stand.  I  have  not  read  the  report  but 
someone  told  me  about  it. 

The  planning  needs.  Has  the  hospital  serv- 
ices commission  looked  after  the  planning 
needs?  In  the  first  two  years  of  their  existence, 
the  whole  time  was  devoted  to  this.  They 
know  the  hospital  needs  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  They  too,  here  in  Ontario, 
have  looked  into  levels  of  hospitals— com- 
munity hospitals,  where  the  lowest  but  most 
essential  type  of  care  is  provided;  the  district 
hospitals  providing  a  higher  quality,  or  a 
wider  range  of  services;  and  the  teaching 
hospitals  that  is,  in  the  broad  sense,  medical 
teaching  as  well  as  under-graduate  teaching. 

That  their  efforts  have  been  sound  and 
successful  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
rest  of  the  province  of  Ontario  will  have  met 
its  needs  to  the  point  where  I  suspect,  when 
I  bring  the  next  budget  before  this  House, 
the  requirements  for  capital  construction  will 
be  very  very  drastically  reduced— because  of 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Metro, 
the  bed  needs  are  being  met  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  This  concept  of  layering,  if  you 
will,  is  accepted  by  our  commission,  and  I 
think  it  is  accepted  by  all. 

One  of  the  great  problems  my  hon.  friend 
did  not  touch  upon  is:  How  far  should  we, 
the  government  agency,  go  in  directing  or 
guiding  to  off-set  the  dangers  of  parochialism 
or   duplication   of   services?   This   is    a   very 
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difficult  and  very  touchy  area;  indeed,  we 
have  got  ourselves  into  fairly  serious  difficul- 
ties from  time  to  time.  However,  they  have 
been  surmounted  by  patience  and  persever- 
ance and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
communities,  the  hospital  boards  and  our- 
selves. It  is  a  difficult  problem  and,  to  this 
end,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  local 
hospital  councils,  such  as  York  county  has 
established,  such  as  I  hope  this  study  com- 
mittee in  Metro  Toronto  will  develop  into 
after  it  has  finished  this  job. 

Like  the  citizens  committee  in  Windsor, 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  at  least  give 
impetus  to  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
council,  a  council  of  local  people  not  directly 
associated  with  any  particular  hospital  board 
but  looking  to  hospital  boards  for  professional 
or  skilled  advice;  a  group  of  local  citizens 
interested  in  providing  the  total  hospital  needs 
for  the  total  area  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  duplication,  or  fighting  or  compet- 
ing with  each  other— to  the  end  that  unneces- 
sary services  will  not  be  installed  in  certain 
hospitals.  This  should  be  done  at  the  local 
level.  It  has  been  proven  successful  in  other 
jurisdictions  but  I  believe  it  can  be  more 
successful  and  more  acceptable  if  it  is  done 
at  the  local  level. 

I  am  not  despondent  about  the  needs  of 
Metro  Toronto.  I  am  quite  sure,  with  moves 
that  are  now  on  foot,  the  people  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  are  making  their  wishes 
known  to  elected  representatives.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  they,  too,  will  take  this  matter  in 
hand  and  deal  with  it  as  the  people  in  other 
municipalities  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
ha\e  done. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  hospital  accommodation  in 
Toronto  which  has  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time  by  the  committee,  I  would 
personally  not  care  to  be  a  referee  in  any 
fight  between  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Gardiner,  least  of  all  in 
this  particular  situation.  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  case  both 
of  them  have  been  wrong.  What  is  the  use 
of  tr>'ing  to  say  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong,  when  they  are  both  wrong? 

When  I  was  a  youth  in  the  country,  I 
lived  in  a  situation  where  there  were  masses 
of  unemployed  people.  Their  needs  l:)ecame 
the  subject  of  a  buck-passing  game  between 
different  levels  of  government,  and  this  is 
what  has  happened  now  with  regard  to  sick 
people  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 
There  has  been  a  persistent  game  of  buck- 
passing   between    the    metropolitan    level    of 


government  and  the  provincial  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  detriment  of  sick  people. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  hon.  Minister 
was  trying  to  imply  that  there  is  adequate 
hospital  accommodation  in  the  area.  I  do  not 
think  so.  He  is  suggesting,  rather,  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  adequate  accommodation, 
but  certainly  there  is  not  adequate  accommo- 
dation now.  It  is  a  shocking  state  of  affairs 
that  a  municipality  of  the  size  of  Scarborou^ 
should  have  practically  no  hospital  accommo- 
dation within  its  own  boundaries.  I  say 
practically  none  because  it  has  a  little  bit- 
but  it  is  so  little  that  it  can  almost  be  over- 
looked. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
washed  his  hands  of  the  situation,  and  I  think 
there  is  some  truth  in  that  allegation.  Mr. 
Gardiner  did  wash  his  hands  of  the  situation 
and  he  was  wrong  in  doing  so.  I  think  he  was 
right  that  Metro  Toronto  was  entitled  to 
special  consideration  from  the  province. 

I  do  not  care  what  other  municipalities  the 
hon.  Minister  refers  to.  Surely  there  is  no 
(luestion  that  Metro  has  in  its  hospitals,  many 
more  patients  from  outside  its  own  boundaries 
than  have  any  other  hospitals  in  the  province, 
on  a  per  capita  basis  or  any  other  way  you 
want  to  take  it.  For  that  reason  I  think  the 
government  should  have  been  prepared  to 
give  some  special  consideration  to  Metro— 
but  it  was  not,  apparently.  Its  failure  to  do 
so,  however,  was  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Gardiner 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  situation  and 
allow  the  present  mess  to  develop. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister— in  his 
responsibility  not  as  a  country  doctor  but  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown— was  derelict  in  his 
duty  in  sitting  by  while  this  situation  devel- 
oped in  the  largest  municipality  in  the  prov- 
ince and  in  respect  to  about  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  province.  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  has  more  responsibility  for  leadership 
than  that. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  run  into  in  the  Metro  Toronto  area 
from  time  to  time  arise  from  the  divickid 
jurisdiction  existing  in  the  area,  which  in  turn 
arises  from  a  system  of  government  which 
was  imposed  on  the  area  by  this  Legislature 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  government. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  the  man  to  whom  we  have 
been  referring,  was  appointed  to  his  position 
by  this  government.  During  his  whole  period 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  he  never  had  to  submit  himself  to 
a  vote  of  the  electors  of  this  area,  by  virtue 
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of  legislation  enacted  by  this  Legislatiire  on 
the  recommendation  of  this  government. 

Now,  I  think  the  government  cannot  wash 
its  hands  of  the  problems  arising  in  this  area, 
some  of  which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  partic- 
ular form  of  government  now  existing  in  the 
area.  This  government  created  that  form  of 
government.  It  has  to  take  steps  from  time 
to  time  to  assist  in  diflBculties  that  arise 
because  of  divided  jurisdiction. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Metro  Toronto  should 
have  such  an  acute  shortage  of  hospital  beds 
as  it  now  has,  and  I  think  that  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  describe  it.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
point  in  crying  over  spilled  milk.  I  hope  the 
hon.  Minister  is  right  when  he  says  that 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  remedy  the 
situation.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  steps  taken 
will  have  to  be  on  a  large  scale,  because  the 
situation  has  been  neglected  for  so  long  that 
it  will  not  be  remedied  by  any  normal  sort  of 
programme. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain  something 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  think  that  he 
would  approve  of  this.  When  he  explained 
about  the  layers  of  hospitals  and  the  planning 
approach  that  it  has  taken,  he  could  have 
been  speaking  about  my  riding.  He  described 
the  layers  as  a  large  central  hospital,  moving 
out  into  smaller  hospitals,  and  I  presume- 
as  he  mentioned  in  a  previous  discussion  about 
estimates— community   clinics. 

In  my  own  riding  of  Dovercourt  we  do  not 
have  a  main  hospital  within  five  miles  of 
the  centre— St.  Clair  and  DuflFerin— and  a 
group  of  citizens  got  together  because  they 
wanted  to  have  a  community  clinic.  In  our 
riding  there  are  people  of  many  different 
backgrounds.  We  had  doctors  who  together 
could  speak  about  ten  languages,  and  they 
said  they  would  form  a  community  clinic. 
They  went  down  to  see  the  city  council. 

Is  this  the  type  of  planning  that  the  hon. 
Minister  foresees  to  fill  the  gap  where  there 
is  not  a  hospital— development  of  a  community 
clinic  such  as  this,  which  would  take  emer- 
gency cases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  concept  of  clinic  in  Ontario  is  vastly 
different  than  the  European  concept  of  clinic. 
We  refer  to  a  clinic  as  a  place  where  group 
practice  is  carried  on.  For  instance,  my  estab- 
hshment  is  called  rather  loosely  a  clinic 
because  four  doctors  practise  together,  but 
this  is  simply  an  office  building  where  we  do 
our  consulting  work.    The  hospital  commis- 


sion cannot  go  into  this  at  all  by  virtue  of  its 
terms  of  reference.  I  am  quite  certain  that  gov- 
ernment would  be  very,  very  strongly  opposed 
if  it  ever  made  any  move  into  this  area, 
because  this  is  simply  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine—this is  not  the  area  of  hospitalization  at 
all. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  government  move  in  to  sponsor  this,  but 
I  wonder  if  this  type  of  group  practice  is 
something  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  en- 
courage, or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  would  serve  the  need.  In  Metropolitan 
Toronto  we  do  not  look  so  much  at  the  layer- 
ing of  hospitals  because  it  just  is  not  applic- 
able here.  I  think  you  would  have  two  layers 
here— the  district  hospital  or  regional  hospital, 
and  the  big  teaching  hospital  downtown.  Your 
outlying  hospitals  would  be  looked  upon  as 
district  hospitals. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  talking  about  hospitals,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  method  of  practice  of  medicine, 
and  I  am  suggesting  that  the  hon.  Minister 
had  said  that  there  would  be  a  group  of 
perhaps  four  doctors  who  would  get  together 
to  practise.  In  this  context,  I  wonder  if  a 
clinic  where  you  might  get  nine  doctors 
working  together  is  something  that  the  hon. 
Minister    might    encourage    to    give    better 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  I  were  asked  for  an 
opinion,  I  would  say  by  all  means.  In  my 
personal  opinion  this  is  the  only  way  to 
practise  medicine.  But  I  must  admit  that  I 
would  meet  much  opposition.  This  is  the 
only  way  I  would  want  to  practise  medicine— 
in  a  clinic  setting— because  I  think  you  pro- 
vide better  care  for  your  patients,  and  you 
can  guarantee  your  patients  24-hour-a-day 
care  365  days  a  year.  There  will  always  be 
somebody  on  duty.  Yoiu:  duties  and  your 
times  on  duty  can  be  allocated,  and,  therefore, 
I  think  your  patients  are  better  served.  In 
addition  to  that,  of  course,  you  can  have  a 
collection  of  professional  people  with  interests 
in  specific  areas  of  medicine,  and  thereby 
give  your  patients  a  much  better  all-round 
type  of  care.  But  of  course  this  has  to  be 
divorced  from  the  hospital  idea  altogether. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
getting  those  remarks  from  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  probably  slower 
than  the  others.  Since  the  hon.  Minister  has 
suggested  that  he  does  have  a  planned 
approach,    it    always    struck    me    as    passing 
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strange— which  is  an  expression  the  hon. 
Minister  uses  which  I  hke— that  in  Toronto, 
where  he  might  have  a  method  of  planning 
hospitals  so  as  to  cover  the  broadest  area  as 
an  inducement  to  encourage  the  type  of 
planning,  that  Wellesley  Hospital,  for  ex- 
ample, suddenly  got  a  large  extension.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  build  it  in  that  area.  Secondly,  I 
wonder  why  they  spend  it  in  the  centre  of 
Toronto.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  would  have  an  influence  over  whether 
Wellesley  would  get  this  large  extension  as  a 
general  hospital.  As  I  understand  it,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  he  does  approve  an  extension  in 
connection  with  the  grants  that  will  be 
given  to  help  it.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  tell  me  how  permitting  this  large 
expansion  of  Wellesley  Hospital  fitted  into 
his  planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  commission  did 
approve  this  in  the  name  of  government.  I 
personally  ga\e  encouragement  to  this  de- 
\'elopment,  because  of  the  great  need  for 
expanded  teaching  beds  in  close  enough 
proximity  to  the  medical  school  so  that 
students  can  get  to  the  clinics  rapidly. 

Unfortunately  there  are  several  hospitals 
in  Toronto  that  could  be  used  for  teaching 
except  that  they  are  so  far  away  from  the 
medical  school  that  students  simply  cannot 
get  to  them  quickly  enough. 

Indeed  there  have  been  some  studies  given 
to  changing  our  pattern  of  medical  teaching 
to  something  like  the  British  pattern.  How- 
ever, whether  that  is  good  or  bad  I  personally 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  most 
desirable  type  of  plan  for  Ontario,  but  how- 
ever I  am  not  well  skilled  or  well  versed  in 
that. 

Downtown  near  the  medical  school  the 
university  people  have  pointed  out  to  us  that 
they  did  need  a  great  expansion  of  beds  and 
Wellesley  board  was  willing  to  undertake  this 
expansion.  They  had  to  make  some  expansion 
anyway  to  meet  the  demands  that  were 
placed  upon  them  as  a  hospital  and  they  were 
willing  to  undertake  this  responsibility  and 
we  encouraged  them  in  it.  But  this  was  de- 
signed to  meet  not  only  their  own  service 
needs  but  to  meet  the  need  for  teaching 
beds. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  add,  sir,  did  you 
ask  them  if  they  had  checked  with  Mount 
Sinai  and  Toronto  General  if  they  would 
increase  the  opportunity  for  teaching  beds 
before  you  permitted  this  extension,  if  that 
was  the  primary  reason  why  you  permitted 


the  extension  in  order  to  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  teaching  beds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  personally 
talk  to  them  but  they  satisfied  me  that  all  the 
available  beds  in  downtown  Toronto  had 
been  taken  into  consideration.  The  general 
liospital  is  in  a  long-term  planning  stage, 
and  I  believe  Mount  Sinai  is  talking  about 
expanding  too.  There  will  still  be  need  for 
expansion  in  the  downtown  hospitals  to  meet 
the  continually  growing  needs  for  clinical 
beds  for  undergraduate  teaching. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister,  the  resolution 
originally  passed  by  the  city  of  North  Bay  and 
then  distributed  to  the  various  municipalities, 
and  I  know  it  was  endorsed  by  my  own  muni- 
cipality. 

The  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy) 
was  quite  concerned  about  this  and  he  asked 
that  I  see  to  it  that  it  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

That  the  city  clerk  of  North  Bay,  Ontario, 
be  informed  of  council's  endorsation  of  this 
council's  resolution  of  April  16,  1962, 
reading  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  in  establishing  allowable  hos- 
pital expense  to  determine  per  diem  rates 
have  excluded  certain  capital  and  other 
costs  to  the  detriment  of  municipally 
operated  hospitals,  and  whereas  without 
the  support  of  local  municipalities  in  estab- 
lishing public  general  hospitals  throughout 
the  province,  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
scheme  would  be  inoperative;  and  whereas 
most  municipal  hospitals  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  residents  of  surrounding 
organized  municipalities  and  also  un- 
organized townships  who  bear  none  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  excluded  capital  and 
other  cost  items,  therefore,  the  Ontario 
Government  be  petitioned  to  reconsider 
the  policies  and  standards  adopted  by  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  and 
make  adequate  expense  allowance  to  cover 
the  following: 

(a)  the  unmatured  capital  debt  on  hos- 
pital buildings,  and  equipment,  including 
principal  and  interest  on  such  debt. 

(b)  the  cost  of  temporary  financing  on 
capital  debt; 

(c)  the  cost  of  local  improvement  charges 
for  sanitary  and/or  storm  sewers,  water 
mains,  side  walks,  road  surfacing; 

(d)  the   cost    of   sewage   disposal   plants. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  are  these  recommendations 
being  given  consideration  by  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  First  of  all,  any  hospital 
in  northern  Ontario  looking  after  people 
from  unorganized  territories  does  get  some 
consideration  on  capital  construction  grants 
in  that  they  get  a  special  grant  of  $2,000  per 
bed  for  active  treatment;  $1,000  per  bed 
for  chronic  treatment  for  municipalities  of  not 
more  than  12,000.  That  is  to  say,  where  a 
hospital  is  located  in  a  municipality  of  12,000 
or  less,  the  extra  grant  is  $2,000  and  $1,000. 
In  municipalities  over  12,000  the  grants  are 
$500  per  bed  for  active  and  $250  for  chronic 
treatment  beds. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  continually  come 
up  since  the  beginning  of  the  plan  and  does 
continue  to  come  up.  It  is  a  subject  of  con- 
tinual discussion  betv^een  ourselves  and  the 
federal  government.  These  are  cost-sharing 
matters,  of  course,  and  we  have  not  reached 
agreement  on  it  to  the  point  where  interest 
on  debts  and  principal  and  capital  costs  will 
l5e  considered  as  part  of  the  shared  costs. 
That  is  about  all  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member 
about  it.  We  continue  to  discuss  it;  frankly, 
we  do  not  make  much  progress. 

I  would  point  out  in  this  regard,  however, 
that  the  capital  cost  of  the  bed— while  it  is 
very  large  and  it  is  a  very  substantial  thing- 
is  the  smaller  cost.  I  think  the  average  is 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  bed,  perhaps  $18,000 
a  bed,  but  the  annual  maintenance  cost  per 
bed  is  between  $7,000  and  $7,500.  So  in  2.5 
years  the  hospitals  have  received  in  main- 
tenance costs,  whether  that  bed  is  occupied 
or  not,  the  equivalent  of  the  original  capital 
cost. 

Again  I  repeat,  while  the  construction  costs 
are  high,  a  very  sizeable  sum,  the  mainte- 
nance costs  of  which  they  have  been  relieved 
by  people  being  insured  under  the  plan,  is 
certainly  the  greater  cost  of  the  two. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton)  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  the  reply  to 
the  resolution  or  the  recommendations  and 
likewise  apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  large 
centres  such  as  my  own  are  quite  often 
confronted  with  a  fact  that  in  my  case,  I 
think  it  is,  52  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  the 
Windsor  hospitals  do  not  live  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  itself  but  come  in  from  the 
surrounding  areas.  When  it  comes  to  capital 
construction  costs  the  surrounding  areas  do 
not   generally    contribute    to    the    support    of 


the  hospital  so  it  does  make  a  real  hardship 
on  a  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  the  situ- 
ation in  Oshawa.  That  is  quite  true.  For  the 
past  eight  years  they  have  put  on  two  very 
large  additions  down  there,  but  I  am  afraid 
they  were  very  dissatisfied  with  the  grants 
they  received  from  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments.  With  the  tremendous  growth 
in  population  there  the  new  addition  to  the 
hospital  was  of  the  greatest  urgency  and  I 
may  say  that  the  city  of  Oshawa,  some  six 
years  ago,  assumed  a  debenture  debt  to  the 
tune  of  about  $895,000;  and  two  years  back 
a  further  indebtedness  of  half  a  million 
dollars.  They  were  compelled  to  do  that  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  they,  realizing  the  urgency,  had  to 
economize  in  other  directions.  It  meant  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  new  bed  construction 
that  some  other  services  were  deleted.  So  I 
am  afraid  the  addition  to  the  hospital  down 
there  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  services 
that  the  ratepayers  in  the  area  needed. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  I  was  a  member  of  the  hospital 
board  in  Niagara  Falls  for  about  eight  or  ten 
years,  we  closed  the  old  hospital  on  Jepsom 
Street  and  built  a  new  250-bed  hospital  in 
Niagara  Falls.  Not  too  many  years  ago— I 
was  on  the  board  at  that  time.  A  short  while 
after  that  they  added  another  wing  of  some 
50  beds— the  Andrew  Simpson  Estate. 

A  couple  of  residents  of  the  village  that 
I  come  from  willed  to  the  hospital  some 
$160,000,  and  they  put  another  addition  to 
this  fine  hospital  in  Niagara  Falls. 

The  question  I  would  Hke  to  ask  of  the 
hon.  Minister  is  this:  I  understand  that  they 
made  application  to  build  another  75  beds. 
A  week  ago  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
I  was  attending  a  capping  ceremony  there 
for  some  30  nurses,  the  administrator  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  refused  what  they 
wanted  to  construct.  I  understand  they  had 
the  means. 

I  hope  that  my  information  is  right  that 
they  have  re-applied  to  add  another  75  beds 
to  this  hospital.  Is  that  in  negotiation  now 
or  have  you  any  information  on  this  that 
you  could  give  me  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mind  waiting  until  I  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Bukator:  You  can  give  me  that  any 
time  at  all.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
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that  information.  I  understand  they  have  re- 
applied and  would  like  to  build  another  75 
beds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  get  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wanted  to  ask  something  about  the  costs 
per  diem  that  the  standard  or  the  ward  rates 
have  increased  by  since  the  hospitalization 
plan  came  into  being.  I  understand  that  some 
of  the  costs  now,  which  of  course  are  most 
necessary,  have  become  fantastically  high. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  what  the 
ward  rate  would  be,  for  example,  in  the 
highest  cost  hospital  in  the  city  of  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  $34.50  per  diem. 

Mr.  Whicher:  $34.50  per  da>'.  How  much 
would  that  cost  be  before  the  hospitalization 
commission  came  into  being? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  state 
now  the  room  cost.  I  think  I  tried  to  explain 
this  in  the  Legislature  once  before. 

Prior  to  1959,  when  you  went  into  hos- 
pital, you  paid  so  much  per  day  for  your 
room  and  then  whatever  additional  services 
you  used  were  added  on  to  your  personal 
bill.  With  the  introduction  of  an  insurance 
plan,  of  course,  to  follow  that  system  would 
have  been  a  most  unwieldy  and  adminstra- 
tively  difficult  task. 

Previously  each  patient  was  paying  for 
exactly  what  he  used.  But  now,  with  the 
introduction  of  insurance,  the  whole  cost  is 
apportioned  over  everything  and  the  average 
per  diem  cost  computed  and  a  per  diem  rate 
set,  so  tliat  everybody  would  pay  the  same 
per  diem  rate  rather  than  paying  just  exactly 
for  the  services  he  or  she  uses  on  each  partic- 
ular admission  to  hospital. 

In  1959,  the  average  per  diem  rate,  as  I 
recall  it,  was  just  a  very  little  higher  than 
prior  to  1959,  just  enough  percentage  higher 
to  take  care  of  additional  expenses.  Salaries 
and  other  services  were  looked  into  very  very 
carefully  and  increased  in  keeping  with  sal- 
aries paid  for  similar  services  in  the  com- 
munity. But  that  was  all  that  was  actually 
added  to  the  per  diem  rate. 

We  do  tend  to  get  confused  with  the  fact 
that  you  probably  got  at  one  time  a  public 
ward  in  the  hospital  for  say  $5  or  $7  or  $10 
per  day,  but  that  was  not  taking  into  account 
what  you  paid  for  X-rays  and  dressings, 
special  diets,  the  case  room  or  the  operating 


room   or   a  multitude  of  other  services  that 
might  all  have  been  put  in. 

If  your  illnesses  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
you  did  not  use  any  of  those  special  services 
of  course,  all  you  paid  for  was  your  room, 
your  l)ed— which  now,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
is  becoming  the  smallest  part  of  the  per  diem 
cost  in  hospitals.  That  is  really  about  the 
most  intelligent  answer  I  can  give  the  hon. 
member  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  anyone 
criticizes  costs  in  a  service  that  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  hospital  insurance  commission 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  know  that  one 
leaves  oneself  open  to  severe  criticism.  For 
that  reason,  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  completely  in  favour  of  this 
plan  and  the  way  that  the  commission  oper- 
ates. But  at  the  same  time  I  feel,  and  justly 
so,  that  many  people  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario feel  that  somewhere  a  ceiling  has  to  be 
put  on  the  costs  of  hospital  services  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  it  costs  $34  per 
day  to  have  standard  rate  in  one  of  the 
Toronto  hospitals.  Naturally,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  commission  is  paying 
this  $34,  we  do  not  appreciate  the  cost  so 
much.  But  for  anyone  who  does  not  have 
hospital  insurance  for  some  reason,  and  who 
has  to  go  to  hospital  and  pay  $34  per  day 
out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  standard  ward 
rate,  I  suggest  that  he  in  his  own  mind  has 
every  right  to  feel  that  he  is  certainly  paying 
plenty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize 
the  commission  at  all,  but  I  do  hope  that  the 
hon.  Minister  and  his  commissioners  who  look 
after  this  plan  remember  that  we  can  only  go 
so  far.  I  am  sure  that  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  will  agree 
with  me. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  to  think 
about  costs  and  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  had  any 
firm  of  economists  or  experts  look  into  the 
running  of  the  administration  and  the  miming 
of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission. 
If  he  has,  has  it  made  any  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
observations  that  my  hon.  friend  has  made 
are  very  pertinent  and  very  timely  because 
this  is  something  that  is  causing  us  constant 
concern.  Every  time  I  look  at  the  budget 
of  the  hospital  services  commission  and  hos- 
pital costs  I  am  reminded  of  the  need  to  keep 
close  watch  on  it.    I  think  that  I  am  justified 
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in  saying  to  you,  sir,  that  the  commission  is 
constantly  keeping  watch  on  it.  It  does  not 
just  willy-nilly  approve  every  hospital  budget 
that  is  placed  before  it.  Indeed  the  most 
common  complaint  coming  to  me  now  from 
hospital  boards— and  I  only  get  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  compaints  from  the  hospitals- 
is  because  there  have  been  diflFerences  of 
opinion  between  the  boards  and  the  commis- 
sion about  the  budget.  The  boards  feel  that 
the  commission  has  been  a  bit  too  strict  with 
them  or  too  tough  on  them  and  has  cut  their 
budgets  down.  Thus,  I  think  this  has  proved 
that  the  commission  is  constantly  looking  at 
the  budgets  to  hold  them  down. 

The  total  disallowances,  I  am  advised,  on 
budget  submissions  for  1963  for  196  hospitals 
out  of  a  total  of  201,  is  over  $8,5  million. 
After  completion  of  the  remaining  five  hos- 
pitals, this  figure  will  approximate  $9  million 
or  roughly  three  per  cent.  Therefore,  the 
commission,  by  its  careful  and  continuing 
scmtiny  of  individual  hospital  budgets,  has 
been  able,  in  my  opinion,  in  1963  to  save 
three  per  cent— or  at  least  it  has  cut  three  per 
cent  off  the  budgets  submitted. 

I  think  that  at  least  three  times  in  the  four 
years  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  commis- 
sion has  asked  a  firm  of  experts  in  this  field 
to  look  at  its  operation  and  submit  opinions 
or  recommendations  to  try  to  keep  the  opera- 
tion up  to  top  notch  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
or  two  more  questions.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  because 
1  want  to  look  at  costs.  Quite  frankly,  they 
are  frightening.  For  their  future,  in  my 
opinion,  we  must  be  guided  by  good  business 
common  sense,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  would  be  a  figure  for  admini- 
strators of  large  hospitals.  I  understand  that 
they  are  the  people  who  could  be  called  the 
bosses  of  the  hospitals.  What  would  be  the 
figure  that  these  administrators  are  getting 
per  annum? 

H(m.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
highest-paid  one  in  the  province— the  top-level 
adminstrator— gets  about  $32,800  per  year, 
but  they  run  all  the  way  from  $6,200  a  year 
up  to  that.  The  biggest  hospital,  I  think,  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  2,000- 
bed  hospital, 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he  could 
tell  rne  how  much  that  particular  adminis- 
trator v/as  getting  before  the  ho.spital  services 
commission  came  into  being. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised,  $25,000 
—but  that  was  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
no  criticism  of  that,  becau.se  if  he  was  getting 
$25,000  I  think  that  that  is  not  too  large  an 
increase.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
government  to  forget  that  the  top  man  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  today,  politically  is 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  He,  with  his  go^'ernment,  controls 
the  hospital  insurance  commission  and  many 
other  commissions  too,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  man  who  does  the  hiring  should 
always  be  paid  the  most  money. 

I  am  not  trying  to  get  more  money  for  the 
hon.  Minister's  officers  or  for  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr,  Robarts), 

Rather,  sir,  I  feel  that  these  top  hospital 
administrators— even  though  they  are  men  of 
undoubted  ability— constitute  one  area  where 
savings  could  possibly  be  made.  Besides 
making  large  salaries,  they  have  a  large  staff 
working  vmder  them  in  order  to  look  after 
their  various  needs,  and  Parkinson's  Law 
comes  into  effect. 

This  hospital  insurance  commission  is  only 
in  its  infancy  yet,  and  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  would 
be  a  good  place  to  start  before  we  go  too 
far.  In  some  of  the  financial  projections  that 
I  have  seen,  they  are  just  startling  as  to  the 
costs.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  trying  to  be 
an  alarmist  at  all,  I  say  that  in  ten  years 
from  now,  unless  there  is  a  ceiling  put  on 
some  of  the  expenses,  not  only  of  the  hospital 
insurance  commission  but  of  all  parties  of 
government,  tlie  financial  future  is  going  to 
be  tragic.  We  have  to  bring  more  business 
into  our  form  of  governing,  and  inasmuch  as 
we  are  discussing  the  hospital  services  com- 
mission at  the  present  time,  I  suggest  that  it 
be  looked  at  in  that  particular  department.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  hon.  Minister's 
word  that  that  is  being  done, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  commission 
refused  a  proposed  increase  of  20  per  cent 
for  the  administrators  this  year.  I  put  this 
forward  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
watching  this  closely. 

It  hurts  me  to  say  this,  but  my  hon.  friend 
has  pointed  up  something  that  I  think  should 
be  taken  very  much  to  heart  by  every  hon. 
member  in  this  House.  I  was  hopeful  for  a 
moment  that  he  might  recommend  an  increase 
for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  because  I  for 
one  believe  that  he  is  woefully  underpaid. 
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Nonetheless,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has 
the  responsibiUty  of  placing  a  lot  of  people  in 
positions  of  trust  and  has  to  approve  much 
higher  salaries  for  them  than  he  gets  for 
himself.  Nonetheless,  that  does  not  excuse  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  watch  this  area  very 
carefully,  and  this  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
friend  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion had  a  report  on  the  efficiency  of  its 
administration  made  by  the  firm  of  Price 
Waterhouse.  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  tell  us  how  much  that  report 
cost  and  if  a  copy  is  to  be  made  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  idea  of  how  much  the  report  cost  because 
the  Price  Waterhouse  people  are  still  working 
on  this  survey.  I  think  I  explained  to  this 
House  already,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  was 
an  internal  report.  In  the  interests  of  good 
housekeeping  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  make 
this  report  available  to  every  hon.  member  of 
the  House.  However,  I  am  certainly  not  clos- 
ing the  door  to  this  because  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  mak<>  the  decision.  The  survey  is  not 
completed.  Price  Waterhouse  are  still  work- 
ing on  this  commission  that  was  given  them 
and  when  the  report  is  complete,  then  I 
think  we  will  look  at  the  matter  again  and 
let  the  hon.  member  know  the  government's 
decision. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  when 
the  report  is  ready  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it.  After  all  this  is  a  pubHc 
commission,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  the  public  itself  have  a  right  to  know 
what  is  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
explained  to  you,  sir,  that  when  we  get  the 
complete^d  report  we  will  look  at  this  all  over 
again.  We  will  convey  our  impres.sions  to  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  feel  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  have  a  promise  from  the  hon.  Minister 
that  wc  should  have  it.  If  it  is  a  good  report 
you  will  probably  release  it,  but  if  it  is  not 
a  good  report  they  will  try  and  sweep  all  the 
dust  midcr  the  carpet.  Mind  you,  I  have 
been  one  that  has  said  very  little  about  the 
hospital  services  commission  because  I 
believe  strongly  in  this  type  of  hospital  .ser- 
vice. I  am  very  anxious  to  see  it  succeed  and 
it  has  succeeded,  but  there  is  no  doubt  there 
are  rumours  of  inefficiency  in  the  present 
setup  of  the  commissioners  ju.st  meeting  occa- 


sionally. I  think  the  last  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners took  place  a  month  ago,  two 
sliowed  up  and  that  was  not  enough  for  a 
(|uorum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  was  one  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Trotter:  There  was  one  before  that.  I 
do  not  know  about  yesterday,  but  certainly 
about  a  month  ago  there  were  not  enough  for 
a  quorum.  There  are  rumours  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  quorum  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  My  hon.  friend  should 
not  listen  to  rumours. 


Mr.  Trotter:  A  lot  of  these  rumours  are 
well  founded,  tlie  only  way  to  clear  this  up 
is  have  a  report  that  is  published  so  that  we 
know  what  is  going  on;  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent.  There  are  many  ways  we  can 
disagree  with  commission  systems,  and  in 
many  ways  they  are  most  efficient;  but  the\- 
should  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  the 
public  cannot  examine  how  public  funds  are 
being  spent.  I  do  think  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  go  on  record  that  whether  that  report 
is  good  or  bad  it  should  be  produced  im- 
mediately to  the  public  and  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  interested  this  afternoon  in 
the  figures  that  were  being  bandied  around  in 
regard  to  the  principle  which  was  raised  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  with  re- 
spect to  the  contribution  of  capital  grants 
for  new  hospitals. 

For  instance,  the  hon.  Minister  indicated 
that  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  they  had  not 
a.sked  for  any  special  assistance.  I  think  he 
pointed  out  the  city  of  Oshawa  and  then  re- 
ferred to  the  township  of  North  York.  I 
thought  that  the.se  figures  .should  be  relative, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

For  instance,  the  city  of  Oshawa  in  total 
population  in  1945,  or  thereabouts,  was 
25,000  whereas  at  the  present  time  it  is 
60,000.  The  city  of  Hamilton  certainly  has 
had  a  rapid  growth,  perhaps  not  any  greater 
than  the  city  of  Oshawa,  but  with  respect  to 
the  township  of  North  York  I  am  told  that 
during  the  same  period  it  grew  from  25,000 
to  300,000. 

This  I  think  points  out  a  particular  problem 
so  I  went  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  refer- 
ence book  that  I  have  been  using  for  these 
estimates  during  this  p.irticular  session,  and 
I  refer  again  to  the  briefs  by  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  to  the  Royal  commission. 
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I  find  here  again  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
associates.  I  am  led  to  wonder  whether  there 
really  is  a  difference  between  the  hon.  Min- 
ister and  associates,  or  rather  whether  the 
difference  is  between  the  Treasury  Board  and 
the  hon.  Minister's  associates.  It  may  be  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  at  this  time  endeavouring 
to  fit  his  estimates  into  government  policy 
which,  of  course,  he  mu.st  do.  I  should  like 
to  read  just  a  few  paragraphs  which  I  think 
are  very  relative  to  the  subject  we  have  been 
discussing  this  afternoon.  Again,  it  points 
out  the  view  not  of  a  layman  but  of  the 
medical  association  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  of  construction  and  new  hospital  beds. 
I  am  starting  on  paragraph  118  of  the  publi- 
cation so  that  anybody  will  be  able  to  refer 
to  it;  I  would  quote,  Mr.  Chairman: 

Personal  health  services  rendered  by 
practising  physicians  will  be  improved 
when  we  have  an  adequate  number  of 
hospital  beds  for  those  patients  requiring 
such  accommodation.  In  Ontario  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  is 
charged  with  ensuring  that  development 
throughout  Ontario  of  a  balanced  and  inte- 
grated system  of  hospitals  and  related 
health  facilities. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stop  here  just  long 
enough  to  point  out  that  there  are  other 
people  that  seem  to  feel  that  responsibility 
does  not  lie,  as  has  been  suggested,  with 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  at  Mr.  Gardiner's 
door  in  particular.  It  also  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission. 
Of  course  in  that  case  it  lies  at  the  door  of 
this  Legislature. 

Referring  back  to  the  publication,  let  me 
continue: 

There  are  two  factors  impeding  the 
commission.  One,  that  the  monies  required 
for  this  purpose  come  from  sources  outside 
the  commission,  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  and  the  local  community; 
two,  although  the  demand  for  hospital 
accommodation  is  dependent  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  availability  of  domiciliary 
facilities,  the  development  of  this  type  of 
institution  is  the  responsibility  of  another 
government  department.  It  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  cost  to  the  community— 

I  might  stop  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  long  enough 
to  say  that  it  goes  on  then  to  quote  the  cost 
of  hospital  construction  in  Ontario  for  the 
past  12  years.  Generally  speaking,  those 
figures  generally  indicate  that  half  of  the 
cost  of  new  hospitals  are  borne  by  the  com- 
munity and  the  other  half  by  the  provincial 


and  the  federal  governments.  The  report  goes 
on  to  say  that  "it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  cost  to  the  community  is  twice  that 
of  the  combined  contributions  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  government." 

Thus  the  decision  to  add  to  an  existing 
hospital  or  erect  a  new  one  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  ability  and/or  the  willingness 
of  the  local  community  to  undertake  the 
financial  commitment  required.  Moreover, 
under  the  present  federal-provincial  agree- 
ment no  depreciation  of  the  capital  cost 
of  hospital  construction  is  recoverable  in 
the  approved  operating  budget  of  the 
hospital  which  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  commission.  In  a  municipality— 

I  think  this  is  a  point  that  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  Centre  made  very  well. 

In  a  municipality  with  a  relatively 
stable  population  and  where  the  majority 
of  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by  local 
residents,  the  present  arrangement  has  not 
produced  a  serious  problem. 

I  think  this  relates  to  the  city  of  Toronto 
perhaps,  and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the 
cities  of  Hamilton,  Windsor  or  any  other 
municipality  which  has  had  a  normal  growth 
for  the  period  of  the  past  15  years.  The 
publication  says: 

Difficulties  do  arise,  however,  in  areas 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  population  where 
funds  for  hospital  construction  have  to 
compete  with  urgent  requirements  for 
schools,  roads,  water  mains  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities  and  where  the  personal 
pledges  of  residents  on  behalf  of  the 
original  hospitals  are  not  retired  before  a 
campaign  for  an  addition  is  underway. 

The  above  situation  is  typical  of  the 
suburban  areas  which  surround  our  larger 
metropolitan  centres.  Difficulties  arise  also 
in  communities  where  a  significant  per- 
centage of  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by 
residents  of  other  municipalities  which 
assume  no  responsibility  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wondering  this  after- 
noon, when  we  were  discussing  this  problem 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  for  instance  in  the 
township  of  North  York  there  is  very  limited 
hospital  accommodation,  these  people  must 
depend  upon  the  facilities  in  another  com- 
munity for  hospital  care.  I  could  not  help  but 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  that 
municipality  were  maybe  getting  gypped. 
They  pay  the  same  price  for  their  hospital 
attention  as  do  any  other  community.  There 
is  no  difference  in  the  premium  in  Ontario 
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regardless  of  where  one  lives.  Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  assume  then  that  in  an  area  where  the 
hospital  facilities  are  limited,  the  person  who 
pays  the  premium  in  that  community  gets 
less  services  than  does  one  in  a  municipality 
where  they  are  amply  provided  with  hospital 
accommodation? 

I  raise  that  question.  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able one.  It  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  assume 
that  perhaps  some  of  these  people  are  in  fact 
being  denied  the  protection  they  are  paying 
for  when  related  to  the  other  citizens  in  the 
pro\ince.  So  we  come  to  the  problem,  and 
I  would  like  to  suggest  the  remedy  that  has 
l>een  indicated  !)>'  the  doctors  themselves. 
They  say: 

While  the  financial  agreement  in  die 
three  le\'els  of  government  are  outside  the 
responsibility  of  our  association,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  us  that: 

(1)  The  contributions  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  should  be 
reviewed  in  the  liglit  of  current  costs  and 
the  present  responsibilities  of  municipalities. 
The  responsibility  at  the  municipal  level 
should  reflect  the  use  of  a  hospital  by  the 
residents  of  each  municipality. 

Surely  the  way  for  the  commission  to 
discharge  its  responsibility  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  efi^ective  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  the  commission  so  that  when  it, 
speaking  of  the  commission,  has  determined 
in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association  where  and  what  types  of  hos- 
pitals are  required  it  could  then  assess  the 
three  levels  of  government  an  equitable 
share  of  the  cost  on  a  formula  basis  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  by  the  three  levels 
of  government. 

I  stop  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  long  enough  to 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  we  have  said  to  the 
Ontario  hospital  commission:  You  are  respon- 
sible for  providing  adequate  hospital  beds 
in  Ontario.  And  while  we  have  done  this, 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  impeded  the  com- 
mission, as  this  brief  suggests,  by  not  giving 
the  commission  the  full  authority  to  ensure 
that  the  hospital  beds  are  provided  if  and 
when  they  determine  they  are  necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  a  little  bit  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  need  and  this  problem  with  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon, 
when  he  suggested  that  the  responsibility  for 
this  lies  at  the  door  of  the  chairman  of  the 
metropolitan  commission.  I  suggest  that  this 
is,  in  fact  and  to  a  degree,  evading  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  Legislature  by  denying  the 
commission  the  authority   and  the  power  to 


proceed  with  the  construction  of  hospitals 
as  they  are  necessary. 

Let  me  return  to  the  brief,  it  says: 

To  see  how  these  proposals  would  work, 
let  us  examine  the  situation  in  the  city 
of  Toronto.  It  has  3.9  active  treatment 
beds  per  1,000  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
vincial average  of  5.  The  local  municipality 
has  taken  the  stand  that  it  will  not  contri- 
bute to  the  cost  of  hospital  construction. 
It  is  known  that  many  beds  in  Toronto 
hospitals  are  occupied  by  residents  of  other 
municipalities  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  attitude  of  the  local  municipality 
[speaking  of  Toronto]. 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission  should  be  in  a 
position  to  say  that  the  required  number  of 
beds  will  be  built  and  the  cost  apportioned 
in  a  manner  agreed  upon  by  the  three 
levels  of  government;  that  is  to  say  a  per- 
centage to  the  federal  government,  a  per- 
centage to  the  provincial  government  and 
a  percentage  to  the  municipal  government, 
with  each  bearing  its  share  in  keeping  with 
the  percentage  of  beds  occupied  by  resi- 
dents in  the  municipality  as  averaged  over 
the  past  five  years. 

A  policy  of  fiscal  autonomy  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  belief  of  our  association 
that  no  health  services  programme  would 
be  successful  unless  those  responsible  for  its 
administration  have  the  authority  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
logical  and  reasonable  approach.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  really  going  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hospital  problems  today  we  have 
to  approach  it  in  a  logical  manner. 

My  hon.  member  said  it  was  out  of  char- 
acter to  give  credit  to  the  Saskatchewan 
government  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  approached  this  problem.  I  would  say 
this:  some  years  ago  while  visiting  in  Saska- 
toon I  had  experience  with  the  hospital  ser- 
vices in  that  city.  Now,  I  quoted  earlier  in 
this  debate  that  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
per  person  in  Saskatchewan  is  the  highest 
percentage  of  any  province  in  Canada.  This 
individual  with  whom  I  was  travelling  hap- 
pened to  have  a  very  severe  heart  attack.  I 
could  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
service  and  the  standard  of  service  which 
was  provided  in  the  hospital  in  Saskatoon. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  take  emergency 
patients  into  the  hospital  in  the  city  where 
I  live  and  I  must  be  honest  and  say,   Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  service  in  my  city  and  the  service 
in  that  hospital  in  Saskatoon.  I  suggest,  that 
if  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  correct, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is,  this  is  the  result  of  ade- 
quate planning  by  the  commission  itself. 
Then  perhaps  it  is  time  we  took  another  look 
in  this  province  at  the  manner  in  which  we 
allow  this  commission  to  operate,  if  we  do 
in  fact  want  it  to  be  effective. 

Surely  it  is  not  reasonable,  Mr,  Chairman, 
to  say  to  the  commission  on  one  hand,  you 
must  meet  the  needs  of  the  population  of  the 
province;  and  to  say  on  the  other  hand, 
before  you  meet  these  needs  you  have  to 
convince  both  the  federal  and  die  provincial 
government  and  the  local  municipality  that 
the  money  must  be  provided. 

As  this  brief  points  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  any  coun- 
cil which  is  responsible  directly  to  the  electors 
in  the  municipality  in  which  they  live  to  vote 
the  fimds  for  hospital  care  until  that  council 
is  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that  it  is 
necessary.  They  must  go  to  the  people  every 
two  years  and  the  cost  is  directly  related  to 
the  taxation  on  real  estate,  which  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  have  said  for  a  number  of 
years  is  too  high.  Therefore  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  a  council  is  going  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  build  these  hospitals  until  they 
are  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  way 
around  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  hon.  Minister  to  make  some  comments 
upon  this  brief.  I  think  the  association  have 
put  the  case  much  better  than  we  could.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
this,  as  I  have  said  before  in  this  debate,  is 
the  opinion  of  a  group  of  people  who  are 
perhaps  closer  to  this  problem  than  any  other 
group  of  people  in  Ontario,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission. 

The  members  of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Ser- 
vices Commission  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  in  their  place  in  this  House 
and  make  their  comments  as  possibly  they 
would  like  to  do.  It  is  too  bad  that  they  do 
not,  because  I  suspect  that  if  they  were  not 
public  servants,  responsible  indirectly,  and 
I  might  as  well  say,  directly,  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  Cabinet,  they 
might  be  more  free  in  their  opinion.  They 
might  even  subscribe  to  the  opinions  that 
have  been  advanced  by  the  medical  associa- 
tion. 

I  think  that  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  this  capital  grant 


system  are  valid.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
we  in  Ontario  should  take  a  different  approach 
to  this  system.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
ever  say  that  the  residents  of  this  province 
are  always  treated  on  an  equal  basis  when  we 
have  this  problem  of  capital  construction 
which  has  a  different  effect  on  every  muni- 
cipality. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  hon. 
Minister  comment  on  this  matter.  I  would  say 
this  before  I  sit  down:  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised—maybe you  would  like  me  to  sit  down, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  these  things  because  I 
think  they  are  things  that  should  be  said. 

You  just  took  my  thought  away  from  me 
which  is  worse.  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): You  were  going  to  say  that  Saskatoon 
was  the  ideal  place  for  heart  attacks. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sure  will  say  that  if  you  are  going  to  have 
one,  Saskatoon  is  the  place  you  will  be  looked 
after  properly.  If  that  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  wants  me  to  say,  I  say  it  unequivo- 
cally. But  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  hon.  Minister  to  comment  on  this; 
what  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  in  several 
instances  today  I  have  noted  that  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  differ  consider- 
ably with  the  expressed  and  printed  opinion 
of  the  association  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  may  be  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  may  be  to  his  credit. 
It  might  very  well  be  to  his  credit.  But  it 
seems  that  the  association  of  which  he  is  a 
member  seems  to  convey  the  opinion  of  a 
great  number  of  people  in  this  province  who 
are  not  experts,  who  are  individuals  such  as 
myself,  only  laymen,  but  who  are  seriously 
concerned  with  the  problem,  many  of  whom 
have  had  the  experience  of  trying  to  get  into 
a  hospital  bed.  I  can  think  of  cases  in 
Hamilton  of  people  who  were  quite  sick- 
maybe  they  were  not  emergency  cases  but 
they  were  very  ill— who  were  unable  to  get  a 
hospital  bed  for  a  protracted  period  of  time, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  should  be  the  case 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 
But  I  think  as  long  as  we  go  on  saying  there 
are  adequate  hospital  beds,  and  ignoring  the 
fact  there  are  not,  we  will  not  approach  the 
problem. 

It  seems  somewhat  unusual  to  me  that  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan,  which  is  not  as 
wealthy  as  this  province  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  is  able  to  provide  an  adequate 
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s('r\  ice  in  this  field  which  is  much  superior  to 
ours,  and  yet  we  ^o  around  on  the  other 
hand  saying  that  the  provision  is  adequate 
and  the  problem  is  not  serious.  I  think  it  is 
much  more  acute  than  possibly  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit. 

Mr.  Singer:   Hear,   ht\ir!   V'ery  well   done! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
friend  has  quoted  at  length  again  from  the 
brief  submitted  by  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Of  course  I  differ  in  my  opinion  with 
them,  because  I  get  my  advice  from  the 
people  who  arc  the  closest  of  all  to  this 
problem,  the  hospital  services  commission. 
It  is  their  responsibility.  I  think  this  Legisla- 
ture would  very  rightly  demand  that  we  take 
them  out  of  office  if  we  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  doing  the  job.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  we  are  not  too  prone 
to  take  the  advice  of  anyone  but  those  closest 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  Shakespeare 
who  wrote:  "The  devil  can  cite  scripture  to 
his  own  ends."  Let  me  read  an  extract  from 
a  report  of  the  city  of  Windsor  citizens  com- 
mittee on  hospital  needs.  These  were  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  very 
much  perturbed  about  a  similar  problem  in 
their  city.  Some  of  their  findings  rather 
startled  them  when  they  looked  into  them. 
They  looked  into  them  very  carefully,  and 
did  get  extremely  close  to  the  problem.  Here 
is  what  they  say: 

It  was  suggested  to  us  that  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  raising  funds  for  capital 
construction  of  hospitals  is  to  increase  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission 
premium.  This  suggestion  has  much  merit 
and  a  small  increase  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  large  amounts  of  money  being 
available. 

And  this  is  what  my  hon.  friends  so  often  say. 

Tliey  say  something  nice  and  tlien  they  say 

"but",  and  I  can  feci  that  knife  between  my 

shoulder  blades. 

However,  the  consequences  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  proposal  under  present  con- 
ditions would  inevitably  lead  to  complete 
provincial  control  of  hospital  construction, 
a  consummation  regarded  with  abhorrence 
both  by  government  and  private  persons  in 
the  hospital  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  Better  not  to  ha\e  them  than 
that! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Windsor  had  a  prob- 
lem,  and  Windsor  people   and   their   council 


applied  themselves  to  the  problem  and  solved 
it. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  just  do  not  get  through  to 
the  hon.  Minister;  he  will  not  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  of  you,  I  think, 
that  the  scripture  says,  Mr.  Chairman:  "Eyes 
they  have  but  they  see  not,  ears  they  have 
but  they  cannot  hear,  minds  they  have  but 
they  cannot  understand  it."  To  quote  further 
from  the  report: 

Local  interest  in  the  affairs  and  welfare 
of  a  hospital  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  public  participation  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  committee  is  accordingly  con- 
vinced that  the  invasion  by  the  provincial 
government  of  the  field  of  hospital  owner- 
ship and  construction  would  give  rise  to 
more  problems  than  it  would  solve.  We  also 
cannot  believe  that  the  Ontario  goverrmient, 
or  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion, wish  to  occupy  any  more  of  the 
hospital  field  than  they  have  already,  rec- 
ognizing as  they  do  that  the  independence 
of  spirit  of  local  hospital  boards  will  be 
stultified  by  further  government  control. 

That  only  shows  you;  I  do  not  know  which 
is  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Ontario  Medical 
Association  has  every  reason  to  believe  it  is 
right,  but  I  think  this  citizens'  committee 
also  has  the  right  to  believe  it  is  right.  I 
look  to  the  commission  for  advice  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  hon.  member  needs  to  feel 
in  his  own  mind,  nor  to  convey  to  this  House, 
nor  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  that 
I  am  dictating  what  the  commission  should 
say. 

Indeed,  sir,  there  are  many  times  they  say 
many  things  that  trouble  me  very  badly,  but 
if  the  hon.  member  wants  to  know  what  the 
commission  believes,  then  all  he  has  to  do  is 
read  the  speeches  in  the  papers  delivered  by 
the  various  members  of  the  commission.  Many 
of  them  are  public  property.  Or  he  can  go 
to  the  Ontario  Hospital  Association  meetings 
from  time  to  time  and  hear  at  first  hand 
what  these  people  actually  believe,  because 
they  put  their  reports  before  the  people 
concerned  with  the  building  and  operation  of 
the  hospitals. 

We  still  believe  tliat  we  are  right  in  our 
approach  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area 
because  this  is  the  method  of  approach  to 
the  whole  province  of  Ontario.  It  could  well 
be  that  our  level  of  capital  construction 
grants  is  not  high  enough.  We  have  urged 
the  federal  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare to  raise  their  capital  construction  grant 
to  the  same  level  as  the  province  of  Ontario. 
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If  they  do  that  then  that  will  be  of  further 
assistance.  So  far  they  have  not  chosen  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  provincial  resources  made 
available  to  my  department.  If  I  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  resources  then  some  other  de- 
partment has  to  suffer,  and  I  suppose  my 
bon.  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
would  not  argue  about  that.  An  alternative  is 
that  we  borrow  and  increase  the  provincial 
debt,  and  then  listen  to  the  squalls  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  A  still  further 
solution  is,  sir,  to  increase  taxation;  again  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  fancy  the  storm  of  protest 
that  would  be  heaped  upon  our  heads.  We  are 
making  the  best  use  we  possibly  can  of  the 
resources  available  to  us. 

That  this  has  been  successful  I  think  is 
amply  demonstrated  in  what  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  province  and  in  a  great  mass  of 
the  communities  across  this  province.  It  is 
imfortunate  that  Metropolitan  Toronto  is 
lagging  behind,  but  as  I  said  before,  sir,  I 
am  not  hopeless  or  despondent  because  the 
people  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  I  am  quite 
certain,  can  be  trusted  and  will  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  move  their 
council  to  do  what  they  believe  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
just  make  one  further  brief  comment.  The 
hon.  Minister  quoted  Shakespeare  and  he  said 
something;  I  wrote  it  down  because  I  do 
not  know  Shakespeare  as  well  as  he  does.  He 
said,  "The  devil  may  quote  scripture  to  his 
own  end." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  "Cite"  is  the  word. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Cite,  excuse  me.  Then 
he  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  hospital 
services  commission  should  be  much  closer  to 
the  problem  than  should  the  doctors.  With 
this  I  agree.  But  then  I  fail  to  follow  his 
reasoning  to  a  logical  conclusion  when  he 
said  that  a  committee,  a  citizens'  committee, 
agreed  with  the  commission  and  therefore 
they  should  be  more  likely  to  be  accurate,  or 
inferred  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  only  read  another  report  to  show  what  a 
variance  of  opinion  there  could  be  by  two 
different  groups.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
read  it  into  the  record,  sir,  not  to  state  that 
this  was  right.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that 
these  people  may  feel  that  they  are  as  right 
as  the  Ontario  Medical  Association. 


Mr.  R,  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
merely  point  out  that  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  me  that  the  medical  association  were 
equally  as  close,  if  not  closer  to  the  problem, 
than  the  committee  which  the  hon.  Minister 
used  to  make  his  point.  I  submit  that  his 
original  quotation  might  not  be  completely 
valid  insofar  as  this  particular  problem  is 
concerned. 

Then  the  hon.  Minister  said  to  me  that  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  if  I  got  my  advice  from 
the  hospital  services  commission.  I  think  this 
is  fair,  and  I  have  a  quotation  here  from 
Dr.  W.  R.  I.  Urquhart,  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission,  when 
lie  said: 

In  almost  every  Ontario  community  the 
real  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  less  costly  domiciliary  beds. 

I  mentioned  that  yesterday,  but  I  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  I  could  really  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  if  it  were  possible 
for  every  hon.  member  of  this  group  to  talk 
to  the  hospital  services  commission,  I  would 
think  that  we  might  even  get  a  little  bit 
different  angle  on  the  problem  than  the  one 
we  have  received  directly  from  the  hon. 
Minister  who  is,  in  turn,  directly  responsible 
to  the  Treasury  benches. 

I  leave  it  at  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  approach. 
I  merely  say  that  as  a  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, whose  duty  it  is  to  point  out  any  flaws, 
if  there  be  any,  in  the  government  pro- 
gramme, in  this  particlar  instance  we  seem 
to  be  backed  up,  if  you  will,  by  another  very 
responsible  group,  and  that  is  the  OMA.  They 
made  a  brief  to  the  Royal  commission,  and 
perhaps  in  due  course  we  will  have  the 
view  of  the  Royal  commission  as  it  affects 
this  submission.  I  leave  it  at  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions 
of  the  hon.  Minister  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  out-patient  care.  Yesterday,  when 
I  was  discussing  the  matter,  the  hon.  Minister 
quite  properly  made  mention  of  the  out- 
patient care  service  which  is  presently  avail- 
able through  the  hospital  services  commission 
in  a  percentage  of  the  municipalities  in 
Ontario.  My  particular  question  to  him  at  this 
time  is:  what  percentage  of  the  out-patient 
care  which  is  presently  rendered  by  hospitals 
is  not  covered  by  insurance?  Or  if  that  is  not 
possible  on  a  percentage  basis,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  us  how  much  money  is 
expended  by  Ontario  residents  for  out-patient 
care  in  Ontario,  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
commission? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hospitals  are  col- 
lecting, as  medical  scr\iccs,  approximately 
$12  million  a  year.  The  out-patient  services 
paid  for  by  the  commission  are  procedures 
that  have  been  arrived  at,  decided  upon,  by 
the  medical  staff,  and  recommended  to  the 
boards  of  the  hos^oitals  as  services  which 
should  be  chargeable  to  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission. 

One  further  observation,  Mr.  Chairman: 
The  hon.  member  asked  if  they  would  have 
an  opportimity  to  question  the  commission. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  they  will  have  that 
opportunity.  As  in  former  years,  the  commis- 
sion will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  or  anyone  who  wants  to  attend, 
in  order  that  their  problems  may  be  dealt 
with  at  first  hand  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Thank  you.  That  is  not 
"exactly  what  I  said,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  idea  that  the  commission  should  report. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
not  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  are 
members  of  the  committee;  but  I  presume 
that  all  members  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  inquire  about  their  problems. 

Cietting  back  to  this  out-patient  care,  do 
I  understand  that  there  is  approximately  $12 
million  a  year  which  is  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance? Or  is  this  the  total  amount  of  out- 
patient care  which  is  rendered  in  the  hos- 
pitals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  these  are  medical 
services.  These  are  given  by  the  hospital  but 
they  arc  medical  ser\'ices.  In  other  words, 
they  are  provided  as  well  in  doctors'  offices, 
clinics,  medical  centres,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  This  is  the  total,  not  only  provided  in 
the  hospitals  but  in  these  clinics  as  well. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  thinking  of  some 
situations  where  it  is  necessary  for  a  member 
of  the  public  to  perhaps  use  the  emergency 
operating  room  in  a  hospital,  where  a  doctor 
recommends  that  the  individual  perhaps  go 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment;  that  is  not  now 
presently  co\  ered  under  the  plan.  I  am  think- 
ing of  instances  where  perhaps,  the  physician, 
has  recommended  that  the  particular  indi- 
vidual go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  for 
one  purpose  or  another.  It  might  be  a  broken 
limb;  it  might  be  a  minor  operation  which 
has  to  be  performed  in  the  hospital  but  for 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  admit  the  par- 
ticular patient.  I  am  speaking  of  treatment 
which  is  rendered  at  the  hospital  which  pres- 
ently, as  I  understand  and  I  may  be  in- 
correct, is  not  covered  by  the  commission  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases. 


I  will  tell  the  hon.  Minister  the  reason  vvh>- 
I  am  trying  to  estabhsh  this  figure.  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
extend  the  present  hospital  services  on  an 
out-patient  basis  to  all  of  the  citizens  of 
Ontario.  That  is  what  I  am  really  trying  to 
elicit  with  these  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  tliink  the  answer  to 
the  question,  if  I  understand  it  correctly, 
would  be  $12  milHon.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  certain  out-patient  services 
are  made  available  to  people  all  over  the 
province  now.  We  laid  aside  $2.25  million 
last  year,  of  which  less  than  a  third  was  used. 
I  think  we  circularized  through  the  OMA,  1 
believe— or  at  least  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  OMA— every  physician  in  the  province 
and  asked  them  to  submit  a  list  of  the  services 
that  they  would  like  covered  under  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  plan. 

That  list  was  submitted  and  accepted  ij>- 
the  commission,  and  then  hospitals  were 
advised  that  they  could  provide  these  services 
on  an  out-patient  basis,  services  that  had 
been  arrived  at  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
hospital  boards  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  medical  advisory  committees.  Having 
done  that,  surely  we  could  not  have  made  it 
more  clear  to  them  that  this  was  available 
to  them?  At  the  time  we  did  not  know  how 
much  was  likely  to  be  used;  but  when  we 
saw  the  list  of  services,  the  commission  set  up 
this  budget  of  $2.25  million  as  a  first  trial,  and 
I  tliink  they  were  as  much  surprised  as  any 
of  us  to  find  that  less  than  one-third  of  this 
had  been  used. 

One  of  the  problems,  I  am  told,  is  the  fact 
that  patients  are  still  admitted  to  hospital 
because  certain  people  carry  an  in-hospital 
insurance  plan,  which  pays  for  their  medical 
care.  If  they  are  treated  on  an  out-patient 
basis,  the  medical-care  insurance  plan  will 
not  pay  for  the  doctor's  bill.  Whether  this  is 
the  answer  to  it,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  fact 
does  remain  that  less  than  one  third  of  the 
money  allocated  for  the  services  that  were 
set  up  as  approved— and  much  latitude  was 
left  with  the  hospital  and  with  the  medical 
staffs— was  used  in  the  first  year. 

I  think  this  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for 
us  to  take  a  long  look  at  the  whole  thing  and 
see  whether  there  are  more  persuasive  means 
we  could  use  to  get  the  hospitals  and  the 
doctors  to  use  the  .service  that  is  already  avail- 
able and  then  look  towards  expanding  it,  if 
that  is  feasible  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  confuse  the  two  issues.  The  one 
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issue  as,  I  understand  it,  is  the  service  which 
is  already  avaihible,  which  has  been  tried  in 
this  pilot  scheme.  The  other  issue  is  this  $12 
million  worth  of  services  that  are  being 
rendered  by  the  hospitals  at  tlie  present 
time,  which  are  not  insured. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  me:  If 
these  services  were  provided  under  the  hos- 
pital services  commission,  what  percentage 
of  th6  $12  million  would  be  available  to  the 
province  from  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Fifty  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  So  that  the  actual  cost 
to  Ontario  residents  to  provide  this  service, 
which  is  now  being  rendered  but  which  is  not 
insured,  would  be  $6  million.  Is  that  right— 
the  net  cost  to  the  Ontario  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    Not  being  an  accoun- 
tant- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:    Well,  half  of  12  is  6. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  but  it  is  not  right 
to  say  this  comes  back  to  the  province.  It 
does  not  directly  come  back  here  to  Toronto, 
then  to  be  sent  out  to  the  hospital  again.  It 
is  simply  cut  off  their  per  diem  budgets.  It 
is  included  in  revenue  applicable  on  this 
per  diem  budget  when  the  figure  their  budg- 
ets. I  suppose  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
say  that  half  of  the  $12  million  would  be  the 
total. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  think  there  is  a 
differerice  between  the  figure  I  am  speaking 
of  and  the  service  which  the  hon.  Minister 
has  spoken  of  earlier.  This  is  service  which 
is  being  rendered  in  the  hospitals  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  if 
it  were  included  under  the  hospital  services 
commission  that  people  would  use  it,  because 
they  are  using  it  now.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  next  is  this:  If  this  service  was  all 
covered  by  premium,  how  much  additional 
premium  would  be  required  to  supply  this 
service  to  the  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  could  not  tell  the 
hon.  member  how  much  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  premium.  I  would  think  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  small  amount.  I  think  the 
premium  now  yields  something  like  $91 
million.  We  have  to  understand  also  that 
this  could. not  be  accepted  under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  federal  government  because  it 
will  have  no  part  of  sharing  in  this  cost. 
This  woiildhave  to  be  a  total  charge  against 
the  pro\(ince  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  sorry,  I  may 
have  misunderstood  the  hon.  Minister.  Did 
he  not  tell  me  earlier  that  of  this  $12  million, 
$6  million  would  probably  be  recoverable 
from  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  not  from  the 
federal  government— from  the  hospital.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  it  is  considered  preferred  income 
to  the  hospitals  similar  to  the  additional 
revenue  from  semi-private  and  private  ward 
care.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  income  from  sub- 
patients  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  hos- 
pital to  use  for  such  purposes  as  it  chooses 
and  50  per  cent  is  applicable  to  the  per  diem 
rate.  In  that  sense,  50  per  cent  of  it  comes 
back  to  the  province.  The  federal  government 
does  not  share  in  this  at  all. 

This  total  coverage  of  procedures  that  can 
be  provided  on  an  out-patient  basis  has  been 
discussed  with  the  federal  goverrmient,  but 
it  has  contended  that  these  are  medical 
services  and  not  hospital  services.  They  are 
provided  by  the  hospital,  but  they  are  not 
essentially  hospital  services.  They  all  involve 
very  high-cost  equipment  and  service— X-rays 
and  laboratories,  physiotherapy  and  thera- 
peutic radiology,  which  are  very  very  expen- 
sive and  certain  surgical  procedures  which 
many  of  us  in  the  profession  believe  can  quite 
suitably  be  carried  on,  on  an  out-patient  basis. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  a  con- 
stant topic  of  conversation  between  the 
federal  people  and  ourselves,  because  I  think 
it  is  only  right  that  the  whole  matter  of 
hospital  care  should  be  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis  rather  than  just  part  of  it.  The  province 
already,  as  you  know,  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  hospitalization  of  tubercular 
patients  and  the  mentally  ill.  This  is  on  a 
purely  provincial  basis  and  is  part  of  the 
funds  provided  by  us  to  the  plan.  But  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  in  the  overall  plan  this  too 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government    also. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Could  the  hon.  Min- 
ister tell  me  how  many  subscribers  there  are 
at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Six  million,  one  hun- 
dred thousand. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  I  was  trying 
to  find  out  was  the  number  of  people  who 
actually  paid  premiums.  Part  of  the  six  mil- 
lion would  be  included  in  a  family  group. 
I  am  wondering  how  many  accounts  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  has  that  it  bills  each 
month  or  each  three  months. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  not  got  the 
figure,  but  if  you  are  trying  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  increase  in  premiums,  a  ten  per 
cent  increase  in  the  premium  would  provide 
$9  milhon.  So  this  would  call  for  about  a 
six  per  cent  increase  in  the  premium.  Ottawa 
does  share  in  the  out-patient  services  we  are 
now  providing,  and  again  I  would  emphasize 
that  we  are  providing  those  to  all  hospitals 
across  the  province  if  they  elect  to  take  them 
up.  If  they  do  not  elect  to  take  them  up, 
that  is  a  matter  between  the  hospital  board 
and  its  medical  advisory  staff.  Of  course, 
many  hospitals  will  not  operate  an  out-patient 
department  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
tried  to  listen  carefully  to  what  the  Minister 
suid,  and  I  must  admit  that  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem as  I  should  perhaps  be,  I  did  not  follow 
him  completely  when  he  got  into  the  break- 
down between  the  province  and  the  federal 
government.  But  assuming  that  $6  million  is 
available  back  from  the  federal  government 
in  one  way  or  another,  it  seemed  to  me  then 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  from  the  federal 
government.  The  federal  government  does 
not  come  into  this  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Not  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  at  all.   The  federal 
government  does   not   enter   into   this   at   all. 
F'rom  the  hospital- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:   From  the  hospital  it- 
self? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  in  any  event,  it 
makes  little  difference.  I  believe  this  out- 
patient service  should  be  available.  I  thought 
that  possibly  it  could  be  done  from  the  fig- 
ures I  originally  had,  with  an  increase  of 
perhaps  20  or  25  cents  on  each  subscriber's 
premium  each  three  months  for  a  family.  That 
is  on  a  different  basis  now.  It  may  be  that  I 
am  a  little  bit  wrong,  but  in  any  event  it  is 
not  too  expensive.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  consider  adding  this  care 
that  is  now  being  received  from  the  hospitals, 
to  the  insurance  policy  which  the  individual 
purchases.  I  am  not  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  should  all  be  added  to  the  pre- 
mium. Most  certainly  I  would  be  prepared  to 
add  something  to  the  premium  to  extend  the 
services  if  necessary,  because  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  that  everything  should  neces- 
sarily come  from  the  government. 


We  have  already  established  the  principle 
tliat  part  of  it  is  paid  by  the  subscriber.  But 
I  wonder  why  the  hospital  services  commis- 
sion would  not  consider  extending  the  policy 
on  some  type  of  basis  to  cover  this  service. 
I  v\'ould  point  out  that  it  is  a  service  that  is 
already  given  by  the  hospital.  It  is  not  an 
extension  that  we  are  not  now  making  use  of. 
People  are  making  use  of  it  and  they  are 
paying  for  it.  The  hon.  Minister  suggested 
that  some  of  this  out-patient  treatment  is 
very  expensive,  and  I  suggest  that  if  it  is  very 
expensive,  this  is  all  the  more  reason  that  it 
should  be  added  to  tlie  policy  so  that  the 
risk  could  be  spread.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
sliould  be  extended  to  include  this  service, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  the  government 
lias  ever  considered  it  and  whether  it  would 
consider  it.  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  it  with 
the  other  extension  of  services  which  has  been 
tried  in  Toronto  on  a  pilot-scheme  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Wc  will  undertake  to 
consider  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  A  little  while  ago  you  read  an 
excerpt  from  a  report  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee of  the  city  of  Windsor  in  regard  to 
hospital  bed  needs  of  that  city.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  were  reading  this  to  advance 
your  point  that  the  city  of  Windsor  has 
sufficient  beds  at  the  present  time— I  do  not 
know.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  report 
of  that  committee  was  not  received  favour- 
ably either  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Windsor  or  the  people  in  charge  of  the  hospi- 
tals, especially  Grace  hospital  in  Windsor. 


Mr.  Singer:  Whether  the  devil  quotes  it  or 


not. 


Mr.  Belanger:  Nor  was  the  city  council. 
In  fact,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  who 
happened  to  be  a  very  strong  supporter  of 
the  government,  presented  himself  for  the 
office  of  alderman  two  years  ago  and  again 
last  year.  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  but  that 
report  did  not  help  him  to  be  elected  to  city 
council,  because  he  was  defeated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  cite  this  report  with  any  intention 
of  bringing  the  personalities  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  into— 


Mr.    Belanger:    No,   but   I   just  wanted   to 


say- 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  if  my  wotdi  were 
construed    as    doing    that,    I    most    hUmbly 
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apologize  for  them.  I  mentioned  this  report 
simply  as  evidence  that  there  could  be  two 
opinions  completely  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  pole.  This  is  the  only  reason  I  cited 
this  report.  I  do  not  know  these  gentlemen 
involved.  I  only  knew  that  they  were  public- 
spirited,  as  I  was  told  by  many  people  in 
Windsor.  I  simply  cited  this  to  show  that 
their  opinions  were  at  the  far  extreme  to  the 
opinions  offered  by  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.   I  do  not  uphold  either  of  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  you  should  have  an 
opinion  of  your  own, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  an  opinion  of 
my  own  which— 

Mr.  Belanger:  All  I  wanted  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  was  that  that  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  citizens  of  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  that  is  quite  all 
right.    I  did  not  even  question  that— 

Mr.  Belanger:  Because  the  report  was  not 
received  favourably. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  did  not  say  it  was, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  line  of  questioning  of  the 
hon,  member  for  Wentworth,  and  I  would 
like  to  pursue  it  for  just  a  moment.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he 
would  express  his  own  opinion  in  respect  to 
the  extension  of  hospitalization  to  include 
out-patient  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
opinion  is  on  record.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  philosophy  of  out-patient  care. 
Even  before  the  inception  of  the  plan,  I  strove 
very  tenaciously  to  have  this  adopted.  It  is 
an  involved  matter  because  all  of  these  out- 
patient services  are  not  provided  by  hospitals 
exclusively.  They  are  not  essentially  hospital 
services  per  se.  They  are  part  of  the  service 
provided  by  the  hospital  because  they  are 
services  that  are  all  needed  in  the  course  of 
treating  patients  within  the  hospital.  And 
because  in  large  measure  they  involve  very 
expensive  equipment,  and  elaborate  set-up, 
and  highly  skilled  and  highly  trained  persons, 
hospitals  make  very  good  use  of  these  depart- 
ments. 

But  this  does  not  mean  to  say  they  are  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  the  hospitals.  They  are 
essentially  medical  services.  There  are  in 
this    city    of    Toronto    many    private    practi- 


tioners who  are  engaged  in  this  service.  I 
would  point  out  to  this  House,  sir,  that  if  you 
approve  of  this  as  a  hospital  service,  then  you 
must  include  every  private  practitioner  pro- 
viding these  services,  too,  because  that  would 
only  be  fair.  We  cannot  say  that  if  you  have 
X-rays  in  the  hospital  the  plan  will  pay,  but 
if  you  have  the  same  service  provided  for 
you  in  the  doctor's  office  in  the  Medical  Arts 
Building,  or  where  have  you,  the  plan  will 
not  pay. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  great  problems 
facing  us,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  for  the 
record  and  for  the  hon,  member's  informa- 
tion that  personally  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favour  of  out-patient  services  because  I  be- 
lieve this  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  utilization  of  hospital  beds. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  say  that  be- 
cause while  he  knows  more  about  this  sub- 
ject than  I,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
common  sense. 

May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Minister,  do  I  inter- 
pret you  correctly  to  say  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  this  from  a  health  point  of  view? 
The  expression  that  you  have  just  made  that 
this  is  a  desirable  extension.  I  gather  that  you 
are  not  concerned  about  the  extension  from 
a  fiscal  or  financial  point  of  view,  because 
the  cost  could  be  borne  by  a  relatively  slight 
increase  in  the  premium  rate  but  that  essenti- 
ally the  problem  is  a  medical  problem.  That 
is  that  you  become  involved,  if  you  will,  in 
the  practice  of  medicine;  am  I  summarizing 
your  observations  correctly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  right.  I  would 
make  clear  to  my  hon.  friend,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  my  concern  would  be  only  on 
health  grounds- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Did  you  like  it  for  that 
reason?  Do  you  think  it  is  good  that  it  be 
extended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  like  it  for  the 
reason  that  I  think  it  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  the  utilization  of  hospital  beds.  I 
believe  that  a  great  many  patients  are  ad- 
mitted—well, many  patients,  let  me  qualify 
that  and  not  use  the  word  "great".  I  believe 
that  many  patients  are  admitted  to  hospital 
for  justifiable  medical  reasons  when  their 
treatment  could  be  done— if  facilities  were 
available— on  an  out-patient  basis. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  at,  and  maybe  I  can  make  the  ob- 
servation, then  the  hon.  Minister  can  make 
his  comments.    It  did  seem  to  me  from  the 
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comment  of  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  was 
t^uardedly  sayinj^:  "I  am  for  the  extension  of 
out-patient  care,  I  think  it  is  logical,  I  think 
it  is  natural  and  I  think  it  is  good."  I  think 
he  fortified  that  position  by  pointing  out  that 
it  would  reduce  the  number  of  beds  currently 
used— in  what  degree  I  do  not  know  but  it 
would  have  a  good  effect  in  that  direction— 
that  it  is  not  extremely  costly  and  thirdly, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  he  is  saying  that 
it  would  be  an  cffecti\e  use  of  \er>-  expensive 
equipment. 

Does  that  not  reduce  the  problem,  sir,  to 
the  one  remaining  determinant?  That  is: 
Should  we  make  this  use  of  hospitalization  or 
not  because  understandably  it  will  interfere 
to  a  degree  with  the  practice  of  medicine? 
Fs  tliat  not  the  only  determinant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  sa)'  that  is  the  only  detenninant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  could  be  quite  a  long  and  in- 
volved discussion  and  really  I  am  not  in  full 
enough  possession  of  my  facts  to  argue  it  in- 
telligently here.  I  do  want  to  make  one  point 
though.  While  I  said  it  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  utilization  of  beds,  I  think 
we  sliould  make  it  clear  that  it  would  not 
reduce  the  use  of  beds.  As  soon  as  a  bed  is 
(  nipty  it  is  filled  up  again. 

I  think  in  the  long-term  view  it  might  re- 
lieve the  necessity  of  building  quite  as  many 
new  beds.  We  could  make  better  use  of  the 
beds  if  we  could  remove  two  types  of  patents: 
first,  the  type  of  patient  who  needs  domicili- 
ary care  accommodation,  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  spoke  about,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  which  the  commission  has 
emphasized  often  and  even  vociferously  at 
times;  and  secondly,  remove  from  the  hospital 
in-patient  roll  those  people  whose  illness  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  be  dealt  with 
on  an  out-patient  basis. 

I  have  to  beg  off  answering  the  other  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  is  not  so 
clearly  defined  as  either  black  or  white,  as 
perhaps  I  might  have  led  you  to  believe.  I 
think  that  when  the  commission  comes  before 
us  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
present,  we  might  get  a  clearer  imderstand- 
ing  of  this  than  I  have  been  able  to  convey 
to  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
going  to  presume  to  answer  the  question  for 
the  hon.  Minister,  but  I  want  to  recall  to  this 
House  some  portion  of  the  discussion  that 
went  on  on  this  issue  prior  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
juission. 

The  group  with  which  I  am  associated  was 


battling  as  vigorously  as  we  knew  how  to  have 
out-patient  services  included  in  the  hospital 
services  plan,  for  the  reasons  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  just  outlined— that  it  would  result 
in  a  more  effective  use  of  hospital  beds  by 
getting  treatment  outside  without  the  use  of 
hospital  beds  for  some  proportion  of  tliose 
who  are  now  going  in. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  there  was  some  seri- 
ous consideration  for  a  time  given  by  the 
government  to  include  it  for  the  very  good 
and  valid  reasons  that  we  have  just  outlined, 
Mr.  Chainnan. 

But  it  was  not  included  and  I  want  to  say 
it  was  not  included  for  the  reason  that  has 
just  been  indicated  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  The  medical  profession  started 
to  do  battle  behind  the  scenes  and  argued: 
"Okay,  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  kind  of 
plan— the  government  intervening  in  hospi- 
talization—that  is  bad  enough.  But  let's  not 
get  the  foot  in  the  door  on  medical  services." 
So  it  was  out  to  begin  with. 

The  Premier  of  the  day  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost), 
who  was  a  very  skilful  politician,  lost  that 
battle  but  he  immediately  held  the  carrot  out 
to  the  populace  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
by  saying:  "This  will  be  the  first  step  in  the 
expansion  of  the  service." 

Well,  that  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  We 
have  not  had  that  step  and  I  think  we  have 
not  had  it  because  the  opposition  to  an  ex- 
tension of  out-patient  .services  is  coming  from 
the  people  who  blocked  it  in  the  first  instance. 

1  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  opposi- 
tion is  likely  even  more  vigorous  than  what 
it  was  fi\'e  years  ago  because  they  have 
mounted  quite  an  effective  campaign  to 
block  further  government  intervention  in  or- 
ganizing health  services. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  not 
really  what  I  wanted  to  get  up  for  in  the  first 
instance.  This  discussion  of  these  estimates 
has  gone  on  long  enough,  that  we  are  almost 
back  to  the  beginning  again  and  it  gives  me 
an  opportimity  to  comment  on  one  of  the 
news  reports  on  a  point  I  raised  yesterday. 

I  discussed  yesterday  that  portion  of  Blue 
Cross's  reserves— which  I  now  find  are  at  the 
25  per  cent  level— which  would  be  applicable 
to  their  standard  ward  coverage  which  was 
wiped  out  once  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  came  into  operation.  They  were 
left  with  a  quarter  of  their  revenues  at  that 
time— at  least  that  proportion  of  their  revenues 
that  would  have  been  applicable  to  standard 
ward  coverage— as  a  nest  egg.  A  nest  egg 
that  belonged  to  the  premium  holders.  And 
I  suggested  that  it  should  be  transferred  to 
the  hospital  services  commission  or  it  .should 
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be  used  for  medical  research  education  or 
for  some  other  purpose  rather  than  just  being 
taken  by  Blue  Cross. 

My  comment  is  that  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
this  afternoon  carried  the  head:  Blue  Cross 
Denies  Hidden  Millions.  That  is  a  very 
interesting  head,  so  I  started  to  read  the  story 
to  find  out  what  the  Blue  Cross  had  said. 
You  go  down  through  the  body  of  the  story 
until  you  get  to  the  last  two  paragraphs,  which 
is  the  only  reference  to  what  Blue  Cross  said, 
I  and  this  is  what  they  did  say: 
?  S.  W.  Martin,  executive  secretary-treas- 

urer of  Blue  Cross  agreed  today  that  some 
millions  in  reserves  were  kept  intact  by  the 
organization.  "The  government  requires 
that  we  keep  about  25  per  cent  of  our  in- 
come in  reserves,  and  we  have  continued 
to  do  so,"  he  said.  "We  had  reserves  at 
the  time  the  hospitalization  plan  came  into 
existence  and  we  continue  to  keep  them." 

In  other  words,  his  comment  certainly  sub- 
stantiated what  I  had  said  rather  than  sub- 
stantiating the  head  that  was  put  on  the 
story.  Furthermore,  while  Mr.  Martin  rather 
skilfully  evaded  coming  right  to  the  point  that 
I  was  raising,  he  has  conceded  that  they  had 
reserves  and  they  are  still  carrying  reserves. 
He  has  not  dealt  with  the  point  on  which  I 
sought  some  clarification.  What  portion  of 
those  reserves,  exactly  how  many  millions  of 
dollars,  were  applicable  to  standard  ward 
coverage  when  the  province-wide  plan  came 
into  eflFect?  I  hope  some  day  I  can  get  this, 
but  maybe  we  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
session  is  over  and  we  spend  a  week  doing  a 
little  digging. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  would  like  to  say  at  this 
point,  sir,  and  it  is  getting  near  the  end  of 
the  debate,  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  hon.  Minister.  You  and  I,  sir, 
agree  very  much  in  the  philosophy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  many  progressive  points  of  view. 
I  include  you  with  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  win  you  over  yet. 

Mr.  Thompson:  What  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  was  the  fact  that  you  had  talked 
about  a  community  clinic  where  nine  doctors 
or  so  could  get  together,  and  be  able  to  set 
up,  as  you  were  describing,  both  as  the  lowly 
country  doctor  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health.  You  thought  this  was  a  very  able 
way  for  your  profession  to  give  the  best 
t       services  to  the  people. 

Now,  here  is  the  tragedy  that  I  want  to 
express.  You  and  I,  sir,  look  forward  pro- 
gressively. I  just  happened  to  be  reading 
the  Toronto   Telegram,   and  I  find  that  an 


aflFable,  genial  former  mayor  has  stopped 
both  of  us  in  these  progressive  steps. 

It  is  ironical  to  me  that  this  is  his  first  re- 
turn after  he  had  been  to  the  polls  before 
the  people,  and  he,  sir,  came  before  the  city 
council,  and  they  in  their  wisdom  decided  to 
listen  to  him. 

Our  clinic  of  nine  doctors  which  I  had 
proudly  talked  about  that  was  going  to  be 
established  in  Dovercourt?  This  man— per- 
haps I  might  be  unfair  to  him  or  not— but  in 
your  terms  and  mine,  he  is  blind  to  social 
progress.  He,  sir,  in  his  first  return  in  the 
public  service  has  stopped  this.  So  I  sym- 
pathize with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  was  acting  as  a 
lawyer  on  his  own. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  do  not  care  what  he  was 
acting  on. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  May  I  ask  one  ques- 
tion, and  I  promise  to  leave  it  after  this 
question,  Mr.  Chairman?  If  I  might  just  go 
back,  one  further  suggestion  on  this  out- 
patient care.  Once  the  opportunity  has  gone 
by,  the  estimates  have  passed,  it  will  be  an- 
other year  before  money  can  be  devoted  to 
the  programme. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  nothing 
else,  the  commission  give  consideration  to 
establishing  this  out-patient  care  if  only  on 
an  optional  premium  to  those  that  want  it. 
I  am  concerned  about  one  principle,  and  the 
principle  is  this.  When  this  plan  was  set  up 
we  said,  in  eflFect,  that  the  only  people  that 
can  provide  hospital  care  under  certain  terms 
are  the  hospital  services  commission. 

Now,  we  did  leave  the  insurance  companies 
the  option  to  get  into  other  fields.  But,  the 
out-patient  care  that  I  speak  of  is  such  a 
small  amount  that  nobody  other  than  the 
hospital  services  commission  are  able  to  pro- 
vide it.  Insurance  interests  cannot  do  it  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  worth  the  expense  in 
setting  up  the  machinery  to  do  it. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Minister,  you  already  have 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  in  this  $12  million 
and  I  suggest,  if  you  will  not  consider  doing 
it  on  any  other  basis,  that  you  do  it  on  an 
optional  basis,  with  the  premium  holder  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  wants  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  point  out  that  this  is  now  being  ofiFered. 
The  insurance  companies  can  offer  it,  and  it 
is  being  offered.  For  instance,  PSI  offers 
much  of  this  in  their  contract.  A  great  many 
of  the  private  insurance  plans  provide  this 
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in  their  contracts  as  part  of  the  insured  medi- 
cal services. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  With  great  respect,  I 
simply  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  any- 
body who  does  not  have  a  private  plan,  and 
would  only  want  this  particular  service,  would 
not  be  able  to  profitably  get  it  from  an  in- 
surance company,  because  the  cost  would  be 
away  out  of  proportion  to  the  service  ren- 
dered. That  would  be  because  with  the  cost 
of  establishing  a  policy  and  setting  it  up,  they 
would  have  to  have  a  minimum  premium  and 


it  would  be  away  out  of  proportion.  I  merely 
suggest  that  the  hospital  services  commission, 
to  a  certain  group  of  people  have  an  exclus- 
ive monopoly  on  this,  and  I  think  that  the 
least  we  can  do  is  provide  it  on  an  optional 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  714  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Healtli. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
ESTIMATES, 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  301. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimates  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Service  now  appear  separ- 
ately, since  the  status  of  the  department  was 
established  vmder  The  Public  Service  Act 
approved  last  year. 

The  increased  responsibility  given  to  the 
civil  service  commission,  and,  under  it,  to 
The  Department  of  Civil  Service  has  in- 
creased the  work  of  the  staff.  This  applies 
particularly  to  recruitment,  testing,  position 
administration,  and  pay  research.  The  total 
amount  to  be  voted  of  $922,000  is  composed 
largely  of  salaries— $725,000— for  an  increased 
staff  of  qualified  persons. 

An  examination  of  the  increases  over  last 
year  will  show  an  increase  of  $180,000  for 
salaries;  $12,000  for  travelling  expenses; 
$16,000  for  maintenance;  and  $25,000  for 
a  new  internship  programme.  Savings  are 
effected  by  a  decrease  for  position  administra- 
tion costs  and  a  small  decrease  in  the  esti- 
mates for  training,  with  the  net  result  that 
the  estimates  this  year  represent  a  decrease 
of  $41,000  under  the  estimates  of  last  year. 

Last  year's  estimates  included  a  $21,000 
Treasury  board  order  approved  for  the  pub- 
licizing of  vacancies  in  the  press.  This  was 
required  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
new  Public  Service  Act  effective  August  1, 
1962.  The  operating  expenses  are  actually 
reduced  by  $66,000  since  the  internship  pro- 
gramme is  to  train  administrative  staff  for  the 
service  generally. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment will  be  increased  from  119,  as  of  March 
31,  to  140  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  Most  of 
the  increased  staff  will  be  engaged  in  classi- 
fication, recruitment  and  testing.  One  signifi- 
cant development  is  the  addition  of  three 
persons  to  form  a  new  programmes  and  stand- 
ards branch,  which  I  will  discuss  later. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  commission 
Over   the   past  fiscal   year,   I   am  pleased   to 


report  that  great  progress,  in  regard  to 
improved  civil  service  personnel  and  admini- 
stration, has  been  made.  This  compares 
favourably  with  any  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  A  new  strong  Public  Service  Act  is  now 
in  effect,  granting  increased  statutory  au- 
thorities to  the  commission.  These  increased 
duties  and  powers  include  recruitment,  de- 
termination of  salaries,  classification  of  posi- 
tions, appointment  of  persons  to  the  temporary 
staff,  and  the  recommendation  of  qualified 
persons  to  the  regular  staff. 

Last  year,  one  of  Ontario's  best  known 
public  servants  retired.  I  refer  to  Miss  F. 
Vera  Glenney,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
civil  service  commission.  Miss  Glenney  served 
the  province  of  Ontario  as  an  officer  of  the 
commission  from  1918  to  1962.  Indeed  she 
was  tile  first  person  employed  by  the  civil 
service  commission  of  that  day.  Without  such 
sincere  and  responsible  ojfficers  the  govern- 
ment could  not  function  smoothly  from  one 
administration  to  the  next.  This  is  essential 
to  bring  about  the  improvements  in  govern- 
ment that  we  all  strive  to  effect. 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  pay  tribute  to  Miss 
Glenney  for  her  work,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments that  live  on  today.  There  are  many  able 
civil  servants  employed  here  today  whom  she 
assisted  and  selected.  Today,  the  conditions 
and  terms  of  employment  she  helped  to 
develop  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  civil  servants 
in  Ontario. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  Public  Service 
Act  the  commission,  as  of  last  August,  took 
over  major  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  It  was  reorganized  with  Mr. 
D.  J.  Collins  continuing  as  chairman,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Stacey  continuing  as  a  member  in  a 
part-time  capacity  and  taking  on  full-time 
responsibility  in  the  responsible  position  of 
chairman  of  the  public  service  superannuation 
board.  The  third  member  of  the  commission 
is  Mr.  Carl  Brannan,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  board,  who  brings  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  knowledge  in  regard  to  civic 
and  civil  service  administration,  and  provides 
a  link  with  the  official  level  of  the  Treasury 
board. 

We  thus  anticipated  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Glassco  report  at  Ottawa, 
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Under  these  three  civil  .scr\  ice  commissioners, 
The  Department  of  Civil  Service  functions 
to  ensure  that  Ontario  is  well  served  by 
experienced  and  qualified  career  public 
servants. 

In  accordance  with  our  policy,  to  review 
departmental  organizations  from  time  to  time, 
the  civil  service  commission  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Service  were  studied  by  the 
organization  and  methods  branch  of  the 
Treasury  board.  This  report  recommended 
the  constitution  of  the  branches  as  set  out  in 
the  estimates  of  the  department.  Accordingly, 
the  following  branches  have  been  constituted: 
Main  office,  covering  the  civil  service  com- 
mission and  the  secretariat,  and  including 
the  executive  director  of  the  department; 
position  administration;  recruiting  and  testing 
services;  training  and  development  services; 
administrative  services;  pay  research;  pro- 
grammes; standards.  The  joint  advisory 
council  and  the  public  service  appeal  boards 
are  included  in  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Service,  but  operate  independ- 
ently in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

In  the  coming  year,  it  is  expected  that 
more  of  the  activities  of  the  administrative 
services  branch  will  be  delegated  to  the 
departments.  This  involves  such  things  as 
personnel  records  and  certain  processing  pro- 
cedures. The  policy  of  the  commission  is  to 
give  operating  authority  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  government.  Accordingly,  salary 
administration  insofar  as  it  involves  increase 
procedure  has  already  been  delegated  to  the 
deputy  Minister  of  each  department. 

The  statute  gives  the  deputy  Minister  the 
power  to  select  the  staff  and  discipline 
personnel.  Generally  the  commission's  re- 
sponsibility will  be  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
employment  as  set  out  in  the  statute  and  the 
regulations  are  applied  evenly  by  the  various 
departments  throughout  the  public  service, 
with  clarification  and  interpretation  whenever 
necessary. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  the  last  year,  which  will  carry  through 
into  the  next  fiscal  year,  is  the  advertising 
of  vacancies.  This  occurs  both  at  the  recruit- 
ment and  promotional  levels,  so  that  any 
qualified  person  can  apply  and  be  considered. 
Senior  staff  selections  are  made  by  the  deputy 
Ministers,  often  through  the  use  of  a  selec- 
tion board.  This  approach  to  recruitment  and 
selection  has  resulted  in  hiring  or  promoting 
persons  with  outstanding  quahfications.  This 
procedure  has  been  followed  in  each  of  the 
government  departments. 

A  word  about  the  main  office  branch.  Main 
office  includes  the  civil  service  commissioners. 


the  secretariat,  the  executive  director  and  his 
secretary— a  total  staff  of  eight.  This  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  one  staff  over  last  year 
with  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Stacey  to  The 
Treasury  Department  as  chairman  of  the 
superannuation  board.  The  commission  oper- 
ates in  formal  session,  keeping  minutes  of  its 
decision.  It  has  the  authority  to  establish 
procedures  and  conditions  of  work  in  keep- 
ing with  the  statutes  and  regulations.  The 
departments  are  advised  of  these  by  means  of 
directives  issued  from  time  to  time. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  also  acts 
as  deputy  Minister  of  The  Department  of 
Civil  Ser\'ice.  The  department,  therefore, 
becomes  the  administrative  machinery  for 
carrying  the  provisions  of  The  Public  Service 
Act  and  the  regulations  and  decisions  of  the 
commission  into  effect.  The  position  admini- 
stration branch  covers  the  activities  of  posi- 
tion audit,  position  classification  and  a  small 
office  services  section.  The  biggest  section  is 
position  classification  in  which  classification 
officers  serve  to  determine  the  rating  of  posi- 
tions and  allocate  these  positions  to  the  proper 
classifications.  The  director  of  this  branch,  Mr. 
H.  Copland,  has  done  an  outstanding  job, 
applying  the  procedures  of  point  evaluation 
to  classification  administration  and  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  complete  implementation  of  the 
reclassification  programme. 

The  classification  officers  are  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  conduct  classification 
studies  in  the  departments  and  many  new 
series  have  been  developed  as  a  result.  Last 
year,  129  new  classes  were  established  while 
66  classes  were  deleted  as  no  longer  required. 
The  writing  and  publishing  of  class  specifica- 
tions is  a  difficult  and  exacting  task;  204  such 
class  specifications  were  published  and  62 
were  withdrawn  as  no  longer  necessary. 
Individual  classification  studies  involved  over 
7,000  positions.  Each  class  specification  has 
contained  in  it  the  elements  of  the  job  and 
as  well  the  basic  requirements  for  persons 
to  be  considered  candidates.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  passed  by  a  minute  of  the  commis- 
sion and  no  certificate  may  be  issued  unless 
the  nominee  meets  these  requirements.  The 
staff  of  the  position  administration  branch 
will  be  increased  from  23  to  30  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  classification  studies. 

Recruitment  branch  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  recruitment  and  testing.  It  is  most 
important  that  we  continue  the  development 
of  good  recniitment  procedures.  Accordingly, 
the  staff  will  be  increased  from  19  to  27  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  procedure  followed  is  that  the  depart- 
ment lists  vacancies  in  the  classified  service 
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with  The  Department  of  Civil  Service  and 
selection  may  be  made  by  the  deputy 
Minister  from  the  ehgible  hst  prepared  by 
the  recruitment  division. 

In  1962,  the  activity  of  this  branch  is 
demonstrated  by  the  following  statistics:  2,200 
vacancies  were  listed  at  various  times  with 
the  department.  The  recruitment  division 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Alec  Clark, 
conducted  9,500  interviews  and  referred 
3,300  candidates  for  placement.  The  recruit- 
ment officers  also  visited  eight  universities  to 
co-ordinate  the  recruitment  drive  for  gradu- 
ates along  with  officials  of  ten  of  the  govern- 
ment departments.  In  the  month  of  January, 
771  interviews  were  conducted  with  273 
eligible  candidates  referred  to  the  depart- 
ments. 

A  word  about  testing  services.  Before  a 
person  becomes  eligible  for  referral  to  a 
department,  the  applicant  is  first  given  a  pre- 
liminary interview  and  wherever  examining 
procedures  are  appropriate,  this  testing 
division  conducts  appropriate  tests. 

Examinations  are  used  for  about  50  cate- 
gories of  work.  These  range  from  junior 
entry  level  positions  to  high  level  responsible 
executive  and  administrative  posts.  Over  6,700 
tests  were  administered  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1962.  The  staff  consists  of  an  exam- 
ination supervisor  (Mr.  H.  Crockett),  two 
examination  officers,  one  examination  assist- 
ant and  a  stenographer.  An  examinations 
officer  and  an  assistant  will  be  added  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  this  branch. 

The  purpose  of  the  division  is  to  refer  apph- 
cants  who  meet  minimum  testing  standards 
to  the  recruitment  division  for  interview  and 
if  satisfactory  to  be  referred  to  the  depart- 
mental selection  office. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  recruitment 
and  testing  divisions  has  been  that  the  calibre 
of  applicants  referred  to  the  departments  is 
higher  than  ever  before. 

The  training  and  development  branch  is 
responsible  for  co-ordinating  and  pro- 
gramming training  courses  which  are  made 
available  to  more  than  one  department.  Each 
department  has  its  own  training  programmes 
to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  that  department. 
The  activities  of  the  training  and  develop- 
ment branch  over  the  last  year  will  demon- 
strate the  type  of  work  in  which  the  officers 
are  engaged. 

A  senior  officers'  conference  was  conducted 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in  May  of 
last  year  and  it  was  attended  by  21  Ontario 
civil  service  officers,  a  nominee  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  one  officer 


from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Canada, 
and  an  officer  from  the  province  of  Manitoba. 
Six  colleges  and  universities  participated  in 
the  programme  itself,  which  covered  a  three- 
week  period  with  intensive  study  of  a  great 
many  subjects. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  government  administrators, 
giving  them  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
discuss  the  development  of  democratic 
government,  the  relationships  of  government 
administration  and  the  community  it  serves, 
and  the  principles  and  methods  of  administra- 
tion. 

A  supervisory  training  programme  is  con- 
ducted in  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  it  is  intended  to  develop  similar  courses 
in  other  departments  in  the  coming  year. 

A  course  for  middle  management  groups 
in  personnel  administration  was  conducted  at 
the  Ontario  Fire  College  in  Gravenhurst.  The 
branch  also  continues  to  sponsor  the  certifi- 
cate course  in  public  administration  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  At  the  spring  term  in 
1962,  50  officers  attended  and  in  the  1962-63 
term,  42  continued  their  registration.  This 
course  is  produced  in  co-operation  with  the 
extension  department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  course  is  designed  to  give  the 
civil  service  administrator  a  better  under- 
standing of  his  responsibility  in  our  system  of 
democratic  government.  The  branch  also  co- 
operates with  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  is  sponsoring  a  three-year  course  in 
public  administration.  Twenty-five  civil  serv- 
ants have  arranged  to  attend  this  particular 
course. 

The  study  of  the  opportunities  for  self- 
development  through  courses  available  at  the 
various  high  schools  and  colleges  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  which  was 
widely  circulated.  A  great  many  civil  servants 
take  advantage  of  such  courses  with  the 
encouragement  of  departmental  administra- 
tors and  the  training  officers  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

In  the  coming  year  an  internship  pro- 
gramme will  be  instituted  with  five  individual 
internship  programmes  offered  to  graduates 
of  the  universities  who  have  the  best  qualifica- 
tions for  this  particular  programme.  If  this 
programme  is  successful  it  will  be  broadened 
in  future  years.  The  intent  of  this  approach 
is  to  provide  a  course  of  development  for 
professional  administrators  to  make  them 
available  when  vacancies  for  the  demands  of 
government  require  middle  management 
personnel.  It  is  one  method  of  preparing  for 
the  demands  of  tomorrow  and  of  assisting  in 
finding  qualified  persons  to  fill  the  vacancies 
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caused  by  present  senior  officers  through 
retirement. 

A  new  set  of  regulations  was  enacted  to 
permit  approvals  for  leave  of  absence  for 
educational  purposes,  and  for  attendance  at 
training  conferences  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  and  the  civil  service  commission. 

The  administrative  services  branch,  which 
is  renamed  from  the  former  operations  and 
establisliment  branch  under  the  organization 
study  I  mentioned  previously,  is  responsible 
for  the  processing  of  certificates,  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  accounting  and  office  services 
section  of  the  department,  the  keeping  of 
personnel  files,  checking  of  increase  pro- 
cedures, and  generally  the  administrative 
section  of  the  department.  The  use  of  data 
processing  equipment  has  meant  the  speeding 
up  of  processes  within  the  commission  to  the 
point  tliat  the  service  is  now  on  a  weekly 
approval  basis;  that  is,  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
nomination  for  an  appointment,  promotion  or 
transfer,  the  certificate  is  in  the  ordinary 
course  issued  within  a  week. 

The  department  has  developed  methods  of 
prior  classification  of  positions  in  the  certifi- 
cation of  eligible  lists  which  speeds  up  the 
entire  process.  The  administrative  services 
branch,  imder  Mr.  A.  Hemmingway,  has 
worked  very  hard  to  process  the  work  in- 
volved in  the  reclassification  programme.  Files 
are  kept  for  each  position  in  the  civil  service, 
and  this  branch  enforces  the  complement 
control  decisions  of  the  Treasury  board.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  statement,  this 
branch  will  probably  delegate  some  of  its 
functions  to  departments,  in  the  matter  of 
record  keeping,  to  avoid  duplicating  the  excel- 
lent files  now  available  in  most  departments. 

Pay  research.  This  is  an  important  branch 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
pay  surveys  to  ensure  that  civil  service 
salaries  are  kept  in  line  with  those  in  the 
community.  In  addition,  the  branch  studies 
fringe  benefits  in  the  service  and  compares 
these  with  the  developments  in  other  juris- 
dictions and  in  other  industries.  The  staff  of 
the  branch  will  be  increased  from  five  to 
eight  in  the  coming  year  to  meet  the  great 
demands  made  on  this  branch  to  carry  out 
l^ay  studies  for  the  various  classes  employed 
in  the  service. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  pay  studies  were 
conducted  for  police  classes,  social  workers, 
hospital  classes,  and  salaries  were  reviewed 
in  the  legal  series,  teaching  and  medical 
services,  welfare  administration,  public  rela- 
tions, stationary  engineers,  economists,  and 
statisticians. 


The  pay  research  division  participates  in 
a  number  of  salary  surveys  conducted  by 
other  firms.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with 
the  federal  pay  research  bureau,  and  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  great  help  of  this 
bureau  in  keeping  us  up  to  date  in  pay  devel- 
opments throughout  Ontario.  The  cost  of 
salary  revisions  made  in  the  1962  calendar 
year  was  in  excess  of  $1.4  million  and  affected 
4,280  persons.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  ordi- 
nary increases  that  are  processed  on  merit. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  salary 
of  the  civil  service  is  now  $4,262  as  of 
December  31  last.  It  compares  with  $4,158 
in  1961,  and  $3,457  six  years  ago.  Tliis  repre- 
sents a  current  average  weeklv  salary  of 
$81.96. 

The  joint  advisory  council  and  public  ser- 
vice appeal  boards.  In  presenting  the  esti- 
mates of  $23,000  for  the  joint  advisory  coun- 
cil and  the  pubhc  service  appeal  boards,  it 
should  be  noted  that  if  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House  is  approved,  there  will  be 
a  joint  council  constituted  to  replace  the  joint 
advisory  council.  This  would  then  come 
under  this  vote  and  item.  The  joint  advisory 
council  has  operated  throughout  the  past  year 
with  Mr.  J.  B.  Metzler,  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mace,  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Association,  as  vice-chairman. 
The  new  joint  council  of  course  would  require 
that  the  regulations  constituting  the  advisory 
council  be  withdrawn  and  be  replaced  by  the 
statvite. 

I  believe  that  the  hon.  members  are  familar 
with  the  work  of  the  public  service  appeal 
boards.  There  are  two  of  these— the  public 
service  grievance  board  and  the  classification 
rating  committee.  The  members  of  the  griev- 
ance board  are:  Professor  Ralph  Presgrave, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Homuth,  vice- 
chairman;  the  other  members  are  Mr.  Eric 
Silk,  Mr.  George  Spence  and  Mr.  George 
Bayly,  senior  officers  in  the  Ontario  civil 
service.  The  classification  rating  committee 
consists  of  three  persons— named  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
accordance  with  the  order-in-council.  Profes- 
sor J.  A.  Sarjeant  is  the  continuing  chairman, 
with  Mr.  James  A.  Bridges,  personnel  man- 
ager of  Toronto  Hydro-Electric  System  as 
vice-chairman.  The  third  member  is  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
for  each  heiuring  and  is  usually  the  personnel 
director  of  a  department  not  directly  involved 
in  the  grievance. 

In  the  calendar  year  1962,  62  grievances 
were  heard  and  disposed  of  at  the  final  level 
of  the  grievance  board.  About  40  grievances 
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were  heard  and  disposed  at  tlie  final  level 
of  the  classification  rating  committee.  At  a 
recent  conference  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  appeals  procedure  in  effect 
in  the  Ontario  civil  service  by  other  provinces 
of  Canada.  The  value  of  the  appeals  arbitra- 
tions is  not  just  in  the  hearings  of  the  boards, 
but  in  the  many  complaints  and  grievances 
that  are  settled  at  the  departmental  level.  A 
great  majority  never  reach  the  board  because 
of  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  grievance  in 
the  department.  As  it  was  expected,  more  of 
the  grievances,  when  they  reached  the  final 
arbitration,  are  resolved  in  favour  of  the 
adminstration.  However,  a  study  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  grievances  before  the  board, 
of  which  62  were  heard  last  year,  showed 
that  15  decisions  were  in  favour  of  the  grievor 
while  44  were  in  favour  of  the  administration. 
Three  others  were  reserved  or  resolved  at  the 
hearing  by  the  parties  without  a  decision  of 
the  board. 

These  statistics  do  not  represent  the  true 
picture  since  many  of  the  decisions,  althou^ 
binding  in  favour  of  dismissal,  suggested  op- 
portunities of  re-employment  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  civil  service  adminstrators. 
This  also  holds  true  of  the  classification  rating 
committee  as  a  result  of  some  of  tlie  decisions 
here  that  went  against  the  grievor.  A  sug- 
gestion that  the  new  classifications  be  consti- 
tuted has  been  acted  upon,  to  the  benefit  of 
all  persons  in  that  classification.  The  griev- 
ance procedure  and  its  success  has  helped  to 
develop  the  procedure  as  recommended  in  the 
new  Public  Service  Act  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Professors  Pres- 
grave  and  Sarjeant,  the  vice-chairman;  Mrs. 
Homuth  and  Mr.  Bridges,  and  the  members 
of  the  board  for  the  very  fine  and  unselfish 
dedication  to  service  that  has  gone  into 
the  work  of  these  boards. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks  tliat  I 
would  say  something  about  programmes  and 
standards.  This  is  a  new  branch  to  be  con- 
stituted in  the  coming  year.  The  basic  work 
of  this  branch  is  to  develop  standards  and 
procedures  whereby  personnel  adminstration 
will  be  improved  in  the  coming  years.  This 
branch  will  engage  in  personnel  reasearch, 
studying  the  effective  use  of  manpower  to 
improve  both  conditions  of  employment  and 
utilization  of  our  labour  resources,  with  the 
result  that  we  will  improve  civil  service  man- 
agement and  meet  the  demands  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  This  branch  will  be 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  manuals 
of  procedure,  the  development  of  programme 
standards    such    as   merit    rating   standards- 


assisting  in  predicting  demands,  for  example, 
in  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment,  so 
that  persons  can  be  trained  today  for  employ- 
ment tomorrow,  so  that  when  particular  jobs 
disappear  there  will  be  alternative  employ- 
ment available. 

Initially,  three  persons  are  allocated  to 
this  branch  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  organization  and  methods  study.  In  re- 
viewing the  progress  made  last  year,  one  of 
the  questions  often  raised  is  the  extent  of  the 
increase  in  staff.  Although  the  rate  of  growth 
was  less  than  in  1961— this  is  in  our  total 
staff— with  an  increase  of  607  compared  to 
1,604  in  1961,  sufficient  staff  were  added  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  new  institutions, 
new  programmes,  and  enlarged  services  in 
each  of  the  government  departments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  275  employees 
were  needed  for  the  new  hospitals  at  Cedar 
Springs  and  Goderich.  Schools  and  teachers' 
colleges  established  in  1961  required  an  ad- 
ditional 113  employees.  New  reformatory 
schools  at  Elliot  Lake,  Lindsay  and  Simcoe 
added  another  80  employees.  The  provincial 
police  force  was  increased  by  an  additional 
170  men,  and  at  the  same  time  the  standards 
for  entering  into  the  police  were  raised 
because  of  the  increasing  demands  of  this 
force. 

Another  new  development  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ontario  Pohce  College  at 
Aylmer  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
actively  assisted.  The  turnover  rate  for  the 
regular  staff  was  6.6  per  cent  compared  to 
6.3  per  cent  in  tlie  previous  year.  This  still 
represents  quite  a  reasonable  rate  since  50 
per  cent  of  the  separations  are  due  to  personal 
decisions  not  invohang  the  actual  conditions 
of  employment. 

The  amendment  to  the  statute  which  was 
discussed  in  the  House  last  year  has  strength- 
ened the  operating  authorities  of  the  Civil 
Services  Commission  and  The  Department  of 
Civil  Service.  The  improvements  are  already 
apparent  because  of  better  methods  of  re- 
cruitment and  selection,  and  the  carrying  on 
of  up-to-date  pay  studies.  One  of  the  great 
results  of  the  present  personnel  administration 
practices  is  to  improve  the  morale  of  the 
entire  civil  service.  I  believe  I  can  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  it  is  at  tlie 
highest  point  today  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Tlie  implementation  of  the  reclassification 
programme  will  bring  about  many  improve- 
ments in  classification  administration.  The 
points  rating  system  is  accepted  by  progres- 
sive personnel  management  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  identifying  the  level  of  the 
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job  and  the  determination  of  the  proper  pay 
for  the  position.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  that  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Civil  Service  be 
approved  so  that  the  development  of  the 
career  service  go  forward  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintemieyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Well,  Mr.  Chau-man,  at  the  outset 
I  would  like  to  clarify  one  or  two  things 
that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  discussed 
during  his  presentation  of  the  estimates.  I 
think,  in  order  to  do  that,  one  has  to  directly 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  whether 
or  not  the  Whitley  system,  as  normally 
understood  is  the  English  system,  has  now 
in  fact  been  incorporated  into  the  proposed 
amendments  to  The  Public  Service  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
inform  the  hon.  member  that  the  present 
plan  we  are  developing  is  patterned  after 
the  Whitley  system.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
Whitley  system  but  I  think  you  could  say  that 
the  principles  of  the  Whitley  system  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  proposal  that  we 
are  presenting  with  respect  to  the  joint 
council. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  essential  point  really.  Without  boring 
yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  the  House,  with 
recitals  of  various  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Trillium  over  a  long  period,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  for  a  long  time  the  civil 
service  association  has  contended  basically 
that  while  the  administration  gives  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  Whitley  system,  in  fact,  it  has 
never  implemented  the  system.  I  will 
acknowledge  immediately  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Act— particularly  section  6  of  the 
proposed  Act  as  amending  section  19a  of 
the  old  Act— does  in  fact  introduce  the 
terminology  of  the  Whitley  system.  That  is 
the  words  "collective  bargaining,"  and 
"arbitration''— words  that  have  been  used 
quite  frequently  on  this  side  of  the  House 
in  an  urgent  plea  that  the  civil  servants  of 
the  province  be  given  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  fully  and  effectively,  with  the 
administration. 

We  all  recognize,  and  the  Whitley  system 
in  England  recognizes,  that  there  must  be  a 
certain  limitation  to  collective  bargaining  as 
we  normally  think  of  it,  particularly  in  respect 
to  strikes  and  permission  to  strike.  Under  the 
Whitley  system  a  provision  for  arbitrating 
disputes  was  set  up.  Therefore,  when  you 
read  the  language  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
sir,  one,  on  cursor)'  observation,  may  conclude 


that  in  fact  the  administration  has  now  been 
converted  to  the  Whitley  system,  and  in  fact, 
tlie  proposed  legislation  is  a  complete  turn- 
about for  the  administration. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  have  my  doubts,  and 
concerns,  and  suspicions,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  phraseology  does  in  fact,  or  can  be 
tortured  or  meant  to  be,  as  much  of  an 
admission  and  encompassing  of  the  Whitley 
system  as  might  first  appear. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  says,  in 
effect,  that  while  it  incorporates  some  of  the 
Whitley  provisions,  it  does  not  encompass 
in  total  all  the  essence  of  the  Whitley  system 
in  England. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  I  am  being 
too  circumspect  for  political  purposes  here, 
and  maybe  I  should  be  more  blunt  and  to 
the  point,  but  what  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  have  requested  for  a  long  time  is 
definite,  unequivocal  collective  bargaining 
for  the  civil  servants,  and  a  provision  for 
arbitration  to  settle  disputes.  The  provision 
of  the  Act,  it  would  seem,  gives  to  the 
joint  council  the  authority  to  settle  certain 
disputes,  but  as  I  read  the  provisions  in  the 
Act,  I  doubt  whether  the  joint  council  has 
authority  to  negotiate  for  the  whole  civil 
service. 

I  am  inclined  to  interpret  the  language  to 
mean  that  the  joint  council,  and  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  following  joint  council 
indecisiveness  are  reserved  for  grievances, 
for  pay  adjustments  to  given  categories,  and 
what  I  might  term  adjustments  in  general. 
But,  I  doubt  that  this  amendment  to  the 
Act  does  in  fact  provide  for  unqualified 
negotiation  throughout  the  whole  civil  service 
directly  with  the  administration.  Am  I  correct 
in  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  provides  for  unqualified 
negotiations,  but  I  will  let  you  finish  and  then 
I  will  make  some  comment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  be  interrupted,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  find  myself  making  certain 
contentions  with  respect  to  technical  language, 
only  to  be  told,  Mr.  Treasurer,  by  yourself, 
that  I  have  misinterpreted  what  I  think  to  be 
rather  technical  language.  If  you  wish  to 
take  the  opportunity  now  to  explain  section 
6  of  the  Act  and  advise  me  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  qualification  to  the  language,  I 
think  it  will  facilitate  this  particular  debate, 
and  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  my  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  interest  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  think 
he  is  being  sincere  in  his  interest.  I  would 
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point  out,  however,  that  I  think  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  should  take  place  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  rather  than 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  say  that  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  curb  discussion,  but  I  do  think 
that  is  the  proper  place  to  do  it. 

I  would  say  to  you  this  much  now:  We  do 
not  envision  that  it  is  possible  to  negotiate 
for  a  whole  civil  service  at  one  time.  The 
classifications  in  the  civil  service  are  varied 
and  represent  entirely  different  types  of 
personnel.  It  has  been  our  practice  during  the 
past  year  to  be  continually  considering  the 
improvement  of  salary  ranges  in  various  classi- 
fications where  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable.  Although  the  Act  does  provide 
for  unqualified  negotiations,  I  would  not 
like  you  to  think  that  we  feel  this  will  be 
what  will  happen.  We  expect  that  it  will  be 
in  sections  or  areas,  referring  to  certain 
classifications  that  will  be  considered  rather 
than  the  civil  service  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  it  may  well  be  that 
this  particular  discussion  should  be  postponed 
to  a  discussion  in  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
but  for  the  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
put  my  point  on  record? 

I  personally  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  government  should  say  to  the  civil 
servants:  "We  believe  in  complete  and  full 
and  unqualified  collective  bargaining.  And 
we,  the  government,  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  qualification  and  that  is  in  respect 
to  strikes,  and  we  expect  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  settle  any  disputes  without  resort  to 
strike,  we  are  prepared  to  submit  all  such 
outstanding  disputes  for  arbitration." 

Sir,  so  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding, 
that  is  the  position  that  I  am  trying  to  enunci- 
ate and  the  position  I  will  try  to  put  forward 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  I  want 
simply  to  test  that  proposition  against  the 
legislation,  and  determine  whether  or  not  the 
legislation  in  fact  goes  that  far,  whether  it 
falls  short,  or  whether  there  is  any  qualifica- 
tion in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  matter  I 
would  like  to  talk  about,  that  I  think  is 
pertinent  at  this  particular  juncture,  and  that 
is  the  matter  of  pensions.  Sir,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  The  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act  was  passed  in  the  1920s. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  do 
not  want  to  be  unkind,  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
avoid  questions,  but  I  think  the  proper  place 
to  discuss  this  is  in  the  Treasury  estimates. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  discuss  it  fully  at 


that  time,  and  I  think  it  would  be  preferable, 
really. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
what  I  would  term  the  vital  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  civil  service.  Now  that  we 
have  identified  the  civil  service  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  goverrmient,  it  seems  to  me  a  little 
bit  abortive  to  reserve  for  other  times  the 
discussion  of  what  I  personally  think  are  some 
of  the  vital  issues.  However  if  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  advises  that  this  likewise 
should  be  considered  at  another  time,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
anticipated  his  discussion  more  than  I  should 
have.  I  suspected  that  you  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  soundness  of  the  superannuation 
fund. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
arguments,  of  course,  but  let  me  put  my 
point  to  you,  sir,  and  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  chair  in  this 
respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  interested  in  and  what  I  would  like  to 
probe  for  a  little  while  is  the  righteousness 
of  a  proposition  that  is  currently  included  in 
the  superannuation  Act.  It  is  that  if  a 
person  who  is  on  superannuation  loses  his 
wife  and  then  remarries,  the  second  wife  is 
not  covered  in  the  event  that  the  civil  servant 
subsequently  dies  and  the  second  wife  lives 
on.  It  has  laeen  drawn  to  my  attention  that 
this  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  original 
Act  back  in  1920,  and  was  deleted  some- 
where between  1920  and  the  present  time. 
I  believe  you  had  a  good  deal  of  corres- 
pondence with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Creasy 
and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Airey,  as  I 
recall,  about  this  very  problem. 

I  pvit  it  to  you:  Do  you  think  that  the 
particular  discussion  which  I  am  sure  you 
can  now  identify  should  be  pursued  now  or 
at  some  other  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  if  you  would  care 
to  pursue  it  now  it  would  be  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  think  so.  Now 
the  validity  of  the  actuarial  soundness  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): If  this  keeps  up  we  can  all  go  home. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  must  try  to  be  sure 
that  I  am  in  order  at  all  times. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  xMacDonald  (York  South):  This  is 
like  Cohinibus'  trip  if  I  ever  heard  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
sujigestion  to  you,  sir,  is  that  in  1920  the 
i^overnment  of  the  province  of  Ontario  en- 
acted superannuation  or  pension  provisions— 
in  fact  it  has  been  told  to  me  by  many  people 
that  it  was  exemplary  legislation  at  that  time. 
To  the  knowledge  of  all  of  us,  that  pension 
fund  has  not  been  actuarially  sound  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  that  problem  at  this 
time.  But  what  I  do  intend  to  discuss  is  the 
advisability  of  whether  the  Act  itself  should 
l)e  amended  to  protect  the  second  wife  of 
the  pensioner. 

We  are  talking  about  men  who  are  65  and 
more,  men  who  have  gone  through  the  civil 
service,  who  ha\e  served  in  the  OPP  and 
other  agencies  of  government  at  times  when 
wages  were  not  high.  They  are  better  now 
than  what  they  were  but  when  those  men 
were  at  their  top  earning  power  their  wages 
were  not  high,  and  accordingly  the  pension 
for  those  individuals  is  relatively  low.  Such 
a  man  finds  himself  in  this  situation— his  wife 
dies  and  he  then  remarries;  his  second  wife 
does  not  receive  any  help  or  payment  what- 
soever from  the  pension  fund. 

I  have  liad  very  serious  representation 
made  to  me  by  two  policemen,  honourable 
men,  one  of  whom  served  for  40-some  years 
in  the  force  in  the  toughest  areas  of  Ontario. 
He  told  me  very  frankly  that  he  had  plenty 
of  opiK)rtimity  to  go  wrong  and  to  take  money 
in  illegal  transactions.  But  he  refused  it  all 
and  worked  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  until 
the  last  few  years  of  his  service  when  he  was 
receiving,  I  believe,  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $2,400.  That  man's  pension  is 
very  small  as  you  can  understand.  His  widow 
would  get,  under  normal  provisions,  one  half 
of  his  pension  only.  But  this  particular  man, 
who  is  approximately  72,  re-married  after 
he  became  a  pensioner  and  his  current  wife— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Seventy-two? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  this  could  be  some 
years  back.  Tliis  man  frankly  told  me  that  he 
owns  a  house,  that  his  only  income  is  his 
pension,  that  his  wife— his  second  wife— is 
dependent  solely  on  the  pension,  as  he  is  at 
the  present  time  and  if  he  dies  before  she 
dies  his  whole  pension  will  be  cut  off  and 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  income  whatsoever 
to  the  second  wife.  I  think  this  is  an  injustice. 

An  hon.  member:   He  might  marry  a  25- 

ycar-old  girl. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer;  Exactly,  sir,  and  1  am 
glad  you  answered  that.  Mr.  Minister,  I 
asked  this  man  the  same  thing  as  I  felt  there 
was  a  weakness  in  his  case,  and  it  is  this: 
Suppose  such  a  man  marries  a  young  womxxn- 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  he  would  like  to. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   —and  thereby  commits 
the  government- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  want  to  get  to  tlie 
essence  of  this  point.  The  simple  point  is  that 
the  hon,  Proxdncial  Treasurer  is  interested  in 
dollars  and  cents— he  is  not  interested  in  other 
things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  naive  can  you 
got? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Remember  the  bounty  on 

wolves. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  you  see  what  would 
happen  to  the  financial  wizards  opposite  in 
the  event  that  such  a  thing  happened.  It 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  the  government 
would  find  itself  committed  to  the  payment 
of  one  half  of  the  pension  for  a  far  longer 
period  of  time  than  what  was  originally 
expected  or  could  be  expected.  But,  sir,  the 
genuis  of  those  who  were  in  power  25  years 
ago  or  more  was  that  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion it  was  provided  that  a  second  wife  would 
not  succeed  to  the  pension  until  she  had 
attained  the  age  of  either  50,  55  or  60  years— 
I  cannot  remember  which.  They  very  nicely 
overcame  the  financial  problem  that  might 
otherwise  cause  great  consternation. 

I  suggest  that  ordinary  good  sense  and 
common  sense  require  that  civil  servants  of 
the  government— men  and  women  who  have 
worked  for  this  government  at  a  time,  as  I 
pointed  out  earher,  when  wages  were  low- 
should  not  now  be  put  in  the  embarrassing 
l^osition  whereby  the  only  income  that  they 
have,  their  pension  from  the  government,  is 
terminated  on  tlieir  death  and  not  made  avail- 
able to  their  respective  widows  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  re-married  after  they 
became  pensioners. 

Sir,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  trivial  thing,  but 
T  tliink  it  is  very  important.  These  men  very 
genuinely  said  to  me  that  they  felt  that  they 
had  worked  for  the  government,  given  the 
best  they  could  and  done  an  exemplary  job, 
and  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with  tliat. 
They  likewise  commended  the  government 
of   the  province   of  Ontario   by  saying  that 
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over  the  years  they  thought  that  the  pension 
plan  here  had  been  a  good  one  and  an 
exemplary  one. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  contact  some 
of  the  larger  insurance  corporations  in  the 
province  and  asked  them  about  this  situation. 
1  am  advised  that  you  can  get  a  myriad  of 
contracts.  I  mean  there  is  no  uniformity 
about  this.  Each  group  and  each  employer 
group  negotiates  the  problem  singularly.  So 
you  have  no  uniform  pattern. 

In  some  contracts  you  will  have  exactly 
what  we  have  here  in  Ontario.  In  others 
just  the  reverse.  And  in  others  you  will  have 
something  in   between. 

But,  sir,  here  in  Ontario  I  think  it  is 
acknowledged  by  all  that  the  pension  is  not 
very  high.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  is 
suggesting  at  this  time  that  it  be  changed 
overnight.  I  know  that  there  are  problems 
about  the  actuarial  soundness  of  it.  I  know 
that  the  plan  cannot  be  increased  substan- 
tially overnight,  and  I  think  the  government 
is  doing  what  it  can  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  But  as  we  proceed  toward  that  long- 
term  objective  of  actuarial  and  fiscal  integ- 
rity and  soundness,  I  think  that  we  can  at 
least  demonstrate  the  heart  and  the  real  sym- 
pathy that  existed  in  the  original  legislation. 
A  frame  of  reasonableness  and  kindness 
toward  the  employees  should  be  reinstated, 
and  I  think  that  this  plea  that  I  make  with 
respect  to  the  pensioners  who  remarry  after 
becoming  pensioners  should  be  seriously 
considered. 

I  know  that  many  technical  arguments  can 
be  made  against  it,  sir.  I  know,  for  example, 
that  it  can  be  said  that  in  any  pension 
scheme,  if  you  make  any  change  whatsoever 
after  the  scheme  goes  into  being,  you  of 
course  destroy  the  actuarial  basis  of  it. 

But,  sir,  we  have  a  plan  that  we  all 
acknowledge  is  not  actuarially  sound  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  unlike 
private  corporations  or  private  plans,  at  least 
in  the  governmental  service  there  is  the  good 
will  and  the  general  tax  resource  of  the  prov- 
ince back  of  the  plan. 

This  plan  will  never  fail.  This  plan  will 
always  be  in  a  position  to  assure  that  pay- 
ments are  made  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
agreement.  And  therefore  we  do  not  have 
to  be  too  frightened  about  modifying  the 
agreement  in  any  manner  that  meets  with 
common  sense,  reasonableness,  and  a  facility 
and  determination  to  demonstrate  that  the 
government  does  adopt  a  humane  attitude  for 
practical  problems  that  arise  with  respect  to 


those  of  the  civil  servants  who  have  given 
long  and  good  service  in  the  service  of  the 
province,  and  finding  themselves  in  the 
peculiar  position  that  the  individuals  on  whose 
behalf  I  speak  this  evening  find  themselves. 

Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  detail  the  problem. 
It  is  an  elementary,  it  is  a  human,  it  is  a 
simple  problem.  It  can  be  shot  down  in 
flames  scientifically,  actuarially.  But  it  can- 
not be  shot  down,  sir,  in  terms  of  humanity, 
or  of  vmderstanding,  or  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  have  given  years  of  service  and  now  ask 
only  the  opportunity  to  be  treated  with  the 
type  of  reciprocal  treatment  that  they  gave 
to  their  province  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Now,  I  know,  sir,  that  those  words  will 
not  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  that  all  the  red  tape 
will  be  ordered  to  be  stripped  off  this  piece 
of  legislation  that  I  think  should  be  amended 
immediately,  and  that  you,  sir,  will  do  all 
in  your  power  to  assure  that  this  particular 
matter  is  given  consideration. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  that  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  too  many  cases  like  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mentions  where  a  man  70 
years  old  or  more  is  married  the  second  time, 
and  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
to  give  this  request  serious  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
two  or  three  things  about  our  pension  plan. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  generous.  In  fact  I  know  of  no 
pension  plan  that  is  more  generous  than  is 
the  public  service  pension  plan  that  we  have 
in  this  province. 

I  would  say  with  respect  to  the  persons 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  men- 
tioned, and  I  have  had  correspondence  from 
them  as  well,  that  the  treatment  they  are 
receiving  now  could  only  be  considered  ex- 
tremely generous  because,  as  you  know,  the 
pension  is  based  on  the  three  best  years  of 
employment.  This  means  that  the  pension 
those  men  he  mentioned  are  receiving— it 
means  that  the  low  salary  period  that  he  men- 
tioned has  no  effect  on  their  pensions.  The 
pension  is  determined  by  the  number  of  years 
service  and  the  three  best  years,  the  three 
years  in  which  they  obtained  the  highest 
salary.  So  that  presently  I  am  sure  tliey 
would  feel  that  they  are  receiving  good 
treatment. 

Following  the  receipt  of  letters  from  these 
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persons  he  has  mentioned,  I  made  inquiries 
and  I  found  no  regular  pension  plan  that 
provided  tlie  pension  for  the  wife  who  was 
married  after  the  pensioner  had  gone  on 
pension.  That  is,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
pensions  are  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  man  and  the  wife  he  had  during  the 
period  of  employment.  Once  the  man  has 
gone  on  pension  then  the  responsibility,  of 
course,  is  to  pay  the  pension,  but  not  to  take 
on  any  obligation  after  that  person  is  on 
pension. 

This  could  become  very  complicated.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  man  even  much  older.  A  man 
might  marry  a  younger  woman  and  there 
could  be  children,  and  if  we  were  to  extend 
these  benefits  we  could  be  paying  pensions 
to  dependants  for  another  18  years  after  that. 

Now,  I  am  as  sympathetic  to  these  people 
as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is,  but 
I  think  that  I  should  say— I  do  not  make  this 
statement  in  the  form  of  a  commitment— but 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  government  to  give 
careful  study  to  pensions  during  the  next 
short  period  ahead. 

I  hstened  at  the  time  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Provincial  Auditor  to  very  great  complaints 
from  my  hon.  friends  opposite  because  the 
pension  fund  was  said  to  be  actuarially  in 
a  deficit  position.  We  have  to  choose  the 
course  that  we  shall  follow,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  first  considerations  that 
we  should  give  in  the  matter  of  pensions  is 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  have  a  plan,  a  good 
plan  in  the  taking  care  of  tlie  pensions  that 
we  will  be  paying  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  matter 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  refers  to 
could  be  considered  at  the  time  the  overall 
pension  policy  of  the  government  was  being 
considered,  which  I  would  expect  to  happen 
in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
milk  of  human   kindness   that  is  flowing  so 
profusely  here  tonight- 
Mr.  R.   C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):   It  that 
wrong? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  it  is  not  wrong,  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  flow.  I  hate  to  suggest 
that  I  might  interrupt  it  by  raising  some 
pointed  questions.  Let  me  say  at  tlie  outset, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  few  years  ago,  no  matter 
how  heavy  was  the  battering  on  the  part  of 
the  Civil  Service  Association  or  others,  it 
seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
changes  made  in  our  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  an  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  civil 


servants.  I  would  concede  at  the  outset  that 
I  think  we  have  entered  into  a  new  day,  and 
for  that  I  would  commend  the  government. 
Whether  or  not  I  find  myself  in  a  position 
to  commend  them  on  e\cry  little  detail  is 
another  matter. 

For  example,  by  way  of  a  general  comment 
at  the  outset  I  think  the  desirable  objective 
is  that  we  should  get  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  is  independent,  and  by  independent 
I  mean  that  it  shall  be  as  independent  of  the 
imnecessary  influences  of  the  government  of 
the  day  in  the  actual  operations  of  the  hiring 
and  the  disciplining  and  all  of  the  other 
relationships  with  the  employees.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that,  in  the  basic 
structure  we  now  have,  there  is  still  consider- 
able to  be  desired.  For  example,  I  do  not 
think  that  in  our  Act  we  are  in  as  indepen- 
dent a  position  as  is  the  case  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Ottawa  or  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

For  example,  in  many  other  jurisdictions— 
and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  go  into  detail 
and  compare  one  with  the  other  because  I 
just  want  to  make  a  general  point— in  many 
of  the  other  Acts  or  establishments  where 
they  have  sought  to  achieve  a  real  degree  of 
independence,  this  has  been  done  by  setting 
down  procedures  so  that  the  people  who  are 
operating  the  Civil  Service  Commission  know 
exactly  what  are  the  procedures  that  are 
laid  down.  This  is  not  the  case  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  instance  of  our  set-up.  In 
many  instances,  we  operate  on  the  basis  of 
orders-in-council. 

The  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  example,  are  appointed  just  like 
any  other  civil  servants  and  therefore  their 
security  tenure  is  no  greater  or  no  less 
perhaps  than  any  other  civil  servant.  The  net 
result  is  that  you  have  a  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  is  appointed  by  the  government 
that  operates  according  to  orders-in-council, 
that  does  not  have  procedures  spelled  out  in 
the  Act  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  other  juris- 
dictions, and  if  tliey  are  not  spelled  out,  it 
means  that  they  arc  subject  to  day-to-day 
decision  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  therefore 
more  open  to  influence  from  the  government 
of  the  day. 

The  other  general  point  that  I  want  to  con- 
sider in  the  introduction  to  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  three  or  four  years 
ago  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion 
within  the  Civil  Service  Association  in  regard 
to  conditions  of  employment  and  other  factors, 
in  working  conditions.  It  got  to  the  point 
where  the  Civil  Service  Association  took  the 
initial  steps  to  make  a  survey  of  one  of  the 
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departments.  I  believe  they  had  picked  The 
Department  of  Health. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  they  felt  that  they  had 
to  shame  the  government  into  doing  some- 
thing that  they  felt  was  absolutely  necessary, 
so  they  were  moved  to  doing  it  at  their 
own  expense— a  rather  preposterous  kind  of 
situation,  that  the  employee  should  have  to 
take  the  initiative  and  to  meet  the  cost  of 
this  kind  of  a  survey.  The  net  result  was  that 
the  government  suddenly  moved.  They  hired 
Stevenson  and  Kellogg  to  do  a  survey. 

I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  number 
of  questions,  perhaps  in  this  respect.  Like 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  I  am  not  misinterpreting  the 
situation,  that  I  have  all  the  facts  at  my 
fingertips  before  I  come  to  conclusions  that 
are  tentatively  in  my  mind.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  for  example, 
when  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  began  their 
work;  and,  secondly,  what  was  the  work  that 
originally  was  mapped  out  for  them?  I  under- 
stand that  it  was  in  two  stages;  the  first  was 
the  survey  and  the  second  was  getting  into 
the  question  of  job  evaluation.  Am  I  correct 
in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  that  is  generally 
correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Generally  correct.  How 
long  were  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  in  opera- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  were 
in  operation  in  parts  of  three  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  1960,  1961  and  1962? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  1960-1961,  1961-1962, 
1962-1963. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  understand  that  a  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  earlier;  at  least  I  recall 
a  question  having  been  asked  earlier,  with 
regard  to  a  report.  I  would  like  to  get  that 
clear  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  Did  they  make  a 
report,  and  is  that  report  available  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature;  or  is  it  con- 
sidered to  be  a  private  report  to  the  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  was  considered  to  be  a 
report  to  the  commission  and  the  commission 
has  made  use  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  make  it  available  to  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  we  had  not  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  useful.  We  considered 


that  it  would  be  useful  to  the  commission  and 
the  report  therefore  was  made  to  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  may  I  ask  this,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Did  the  work  of  Stevenson  and 
Kellogg  ever  get  beyond  phase  one,  namely, 
of  a  survey  of  the  civil  service  organization 
and  administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  they  continued  and 
prepared  the  report  on  stage  one,  which  was 
covering  a  large  number  of  civil  servants  in 
classes  that  were  similar.  When  we  began  to 
look  into  the  carrying  on  of  this  report,  of 
this  study— perhaps  I  should  say,  first  of  all, 
that  it  was  the  intent,  in  the  beginning,  to 
train  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
train  personnel  who  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue this  work,  and  that  we  would  make  use 
of  the  experience  of  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  in 
the  beginning.  Then  we  would  continue  the 
classes  with  the  smaller  numbers  in  following 
the  completion  of  stage  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  rather  interested  to  hear  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  comment  because  I  think, 
quite  frankly,  that  the  way  these  management 
consultant  firms  operate  is  that  they  have  a 
corps  of  experts  who  come  in,  and  like  the 
nucleus  of  the  army  when  war  is  declared, 
they  hire  a  lot  of  people  to  do  the  job. 
Presumably  some  of  those  involved  were 
people  in  the  civil  service  who  would  learn 
the  job  and  then  continue  afterwards.  This 
fits  logically  into  the  pattern  of  the  kind  of 
operation  they  were  conducting. 

Now,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  why  did  the  government  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  original  plan  and  have 
Stevenson  and  Kellogg  go  from  stage  one  of 
a  survey  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion into  the  second  stage  of  reclassification, 
on  job  evaluation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
clusion that  we  came  to  was  that  we  found 
that  this  was  an  expensive  study.  We  found 
that,  and  we  have  paid  Stevenson  and  Kellogg 
$540,000.  We  found,  too,  that  we  had 
swallowed  quite  a  mouthful.  We  thought  we 
should  digest  what  we  had  swallowed  and 
then  proceed  with  stage  two. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  I  may  be  for- 
given not  for  showing  any  milk  of  human 
kindness  of  the  moment,  you  are  not  planning 
to  proceed  with  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  at  all, 
you  are  very,  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  Stevenson 
and  Kellogg.  However,  $540,000  is  the  total 
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payment    that    was    paid    to    Stevenson    and 
Kellogg  for  the  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  total? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  figures  I  have  here,  I 
expect  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  the  three-vear  period, 
1960,  1961  and  1962?  Well,  if  I  may  ask 
another  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Has  the 
go\emment  ever  estimated  what  the  further 
cost  was  by  way  of  a  very  sizeable  number 
of  civil  servants  who  were  involved  in  the 
whole  process,  seconded  to  work  with  the 
management  consultants,  involved  in  tlie  work 
in  terms  of  salary,  in  terms  of  travelling 
expenses  and  everything  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  we  have,  and  the 
figure  is  $751,766. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  ^^'elI,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was  not  im- 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  might  be  some 
questions  asked  on  tliis,  I  would  say.  So  the 
total  bill  is  $1.25  million  roughly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  that  is  the  grand  total. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  total? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  otlier  words,  roughly  a 
(juarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  extra  cost 
by  using  civil  service  personnel  in  addition 
to  the  $540,000  that  was  paid  directly  to 
Stcven.son  and  Kellogg? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
liad  reason  to  believe  that  the  figure  was 
much  higher  than  that,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  di.spute  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
says.  But  the  interesting  thing  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  thi.s— if  I  may  go  back  to  the 
l^eginning  of  the  story  again.  For  years  the 
civil  .servants  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
through  their  organization— an  organization 
that  was  not  given  collective  bargaining  rights 
or  anything— were  seeking  to  have  tlie  gov- 
ernment come  to  grips  with  ineflSciencies 
and  maladministration  that  crept  into  the 
organization. 

Indeed  if  one  goes  back  two  or  three  years 
you  could  hardly  read  a  copy  of  Trillium 
that  did  not  have  some  pretty  blistering 
statements  about  patronage  and  the  efFect 
that  patronage  has  on  the  whole  organization 
and   everything.  They  were   conducting  one 


of  the  most  amazing  campaigns  of  a  group  of 
employees  who  were  seeking  to  improve  the 
public  service. 

Now,  they  were  not  altogether  altruistic 
about  tliis,  becau.se  tlx^y  are  the  people  who 
take  the  butt  of  criticism  about  the  inefficiency 
of  civil  servants.  In  fact,  one  of  the  .standard 
gibes  with  regard  to  ci\il  .servants  is  their 
alleged  inefficiency.  Co  down  Bay  Street  or 
talk  to  the  men  in  tlie  chamber  of  commerce 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  no  civil  servant 
is  efficient.  If  you  want  inefficiency  you  go  to 
the  government  service. 

Well,  to  the  extent  that  there  was  validity 
in  this,  it  was  the  civil  servants  who  were 
trying  to  get  something  done.  They  could 
not  get  the  government  to  move  .so  they 
themselves  took  the  initial  .steps  to  hire  a 
firm,  I  believe  it  was  the  Mercer  firm, 
to  conduct  a  .survey  in  The  Department  of 
Health  as  stage  one  in  proving  on  a  test 
basis,  so  to  speak,  what  might  be  done  by 
injecting  a  bit  more  efficiency  and  modem 
procedures  into  the  operation. 

Then  suddenly  the  government  moved. 
Now  my  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this; 
that  the  government  moved  with  such  sudden- 
ness that  the  civil  service  commission  of  the 
day— and  I  believe  this  would  be  before  the 
present  incumbents— did  not  even  know  tliat 
the  government  was  going  to  move  until  the 
announcemenf  was  made  in  the  House.  Also, 
that  the  Civil  Service  Association  had  been 
urging  upon  the  government  that  they  should 
have  this  job  done  by  an  organization  that 
is  known  as  the  Public  Administration  Serv- 
ices of  Chicago. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  this 
is  a  unique  kind  of  organization.  It  is  an 
organization  that  is  a  non-profit  organization 
in  terms  of  a  public  service  adminstration 
and  management  consultant  firm,  if  you  will. 
They  have  done  work  in  three  or  four  of  tfie 
western  provinces.  They  always  operate  on  a 
non-profit  basis.  What  they  u.sually  do  when 
they  want  to  establish  a  task  force  that  is 
going  to  examine  the  administration  pro- 
cedures, is  to  get  somebody  who  is  an  expert 
in  another  jurisdiction,  to  be  .seconded  widi 
this  organization.  They  come  in,  not  as  out- 
siders who  are  coming  in  and  trying  to  adapt 
their  thinking  of  the  busines  world,  but  as 
public   administration   consultants. 

My  information  is  that  this  firm  could  have 
been  hired  for  $85,000  to  have  done  the  job, 
which  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  now  tells 
us  cost  the  province  of  Ontario  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars,  either  in  direct  payments 
to  Stevenson  and  Kellogg.    I  repeat,  I  think 
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the  lion.  Minister,  despite  his  words,  other- 
wise, is  very  glad  to  have  them  out  of  the 
picture  and  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever 
be  back  in. 

But  the  cost  to  the  province  was  close  to 
half  a  million  dollars,  plus  another  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  the  salary  and  the 
travelling  expenses  and  otherwise,  of  civil 
servants  who  are  involved.  So  if  my  informa- 
tion is  correct,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is,  the  job  needed  to  be  done 
by  an  organization  that  was  obviously  the 
organization  to  do  it  because  it  was  an  organi- 
zation that  worked  in  public  adminstration 
and  could  have  done  it  for  $85,000. 

I  What  has  happened  is  that  the  government 
'■  took  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  and  why  they 
took  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  rather  intrigues 
me.  I  understand  that  they  had  done  some 
work,  for  example,  in  tlie  town  of  Timmins; 
they  had  done  some  work  in  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests;  in  other  words,  that 
they  had  an  "in"  with  this  government.  They 
were  picked  over  others  and  they  got  the 
job;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
had  done  a  relatively  poor  job,  the  govern- 
ment is  glad  that  they  are  rid  of  them.  It 
cost  the  province  of  Ontario  three-quarters 
of  a  million  for  what  they  might  have  got 
from  the  top  organization  in  this  field  for, 
let  us  take  a  round  figure,  less  than  $100,000. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  a 
government  has  to  face  up  to  and  take  their 
knocks  on.  I  do  not  like  to  knock  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  because  he  is  a  good 
friend  and  a  kindly  gentleman,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
flowing  across  the  red  carpet  here  tonight. 
But  if  I  have  misrepresented  what  has  hap- 
pened, I  now  invite  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer to  correct  me  where  I  am  wrong. 

I  Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  be  convinced  that  the  work 
that  was  done  here  could  be  done  by  any 
organization  for  $85,000.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  organization  that  the 
hon.  member  mentioned.  They  may  be  an 
excellent  firm.  It  was  our  thought,  when 
Stevenson  and  Kellogg  were  engaged  to  do 
this  work,  that  they  were  specialists  in  this 
particular  line.  And  it  was  because  of  this 
qualification  that  we  engaged  them.  I  had 
never  even  seen  the  people  until  we  discussed 
the  proposition— never  knew  the  personnel  of 
the  firm;  there  was  no  *in"  with  the  govern- 
ment; it  was  a  question  of  finding  a  firm 
which  were  in  a  position  to  und^take  the 
work.    They  came  highly  recommended. 


We  feel  that  we  got  value  for  the  money 
that  was  spent,  that  this  work  was  valuable 
to  us.  Any  experience  that  I  have  had  with 
management  consultants  or  personnel  consul- 
tants of  any  kind  is  that  it  is  a  service  that 
costs  a  good  deal  of  money;  and  I  would 
be  very  surprised,  in  fact  I  could  not  really 
conceive  how  you  could  expect  to  have  a 
job  like  this  done  for  $85,000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  this  job 
is  almost  on  the  line  of  the  estimate  at  the 
time  that  it  was  undertaken.  I  would  be  frank 
enough  to  agree  with  tiie  hon.  member  that 
we  do  consider  the  cost  of  work  and  the 
value.  We  felt  that  from  here  on,  with  the 
staff  that  we  had— with  the  very  excellent 
staff,  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  men  who  were  here  from  Steven- 
son and  Kellogg— some  of  our  own  men  we 
felt  were  equally  as  efficient  as  they  were. 
We  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  con- 
tinue to  do  the  work  that  we  had  undertaken 
and  achieve  the  same  result  with  much  less 
cost  to  the  government.  That  is  the  reason 
we  are  doing  as  we  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  admit- 
tedly is  a  very  costly  business.  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  it  is  worth  the  charges  that 
are  made.  For  example,  a  corps  of  experts 
come  in;  then  the  corps  is  fleshed  out,  so  to 
speak,  by  adding  other  people  who  were 
hired  to  do  the  job  and  trained  to  do  the 
job. 

In  fact,  the  hon.  Minister  has  conceded 
this  because  they  were  using  civil  servants, 
and  they  hope  the  civil  servants  would  con- 
tinue the  work  now.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  happens. 

In  Ottawa,  when  the  Glassco  commission 
got  into  operation— I  have  talked  with  people 
who  are  familiar  with  the  personnel  field- 
there  were  two  or  three  occasions  when  some 
of  the  people  in\  oh  ed  really  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  keep  their  tempers  under  check,, 
because  they  found  that  people  whom  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  refused  to  hire, 
because  they  were  not  competent,  turned  up 
the  next  day  having  been  hired  by  the  com- 
mission to  conduct  some  of  the  surveying. 

I  would  be  awfully  surprised  if  something 
of  the  same  thing  did  not  happen  here, 
because  Stevenson  and  Kellogg  came  in  with 
a  nucleus.  They  hired  staff.  Conceivably  they 
hired  people  whom  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission had  turned  down  for  personnel  work. 
These  are  the  people  who  would  come  in 
doing  a  good  deal  of  the  so-called  task-force 
work. 
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However,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  come  to 
grips  with  this  question.  The  hon.  Minister 
says,  for  example,  that  he  cannot  conceive 
of  a  thing  being  done  for  the  figure  I  cited. 
Am  I  not  correct,  that  the  civil  service 
association  recommended  to  the  government 
that  they  should  consider  using  the  services 
of  the  Public  Administration  Services  of 
Chicago— a  non-profit  group  of  consultants— 
and  was  the  figure  at  that  time  not  in  tlie 
range  of  $85,000  to  $100,000,  as  the  cost  for 
the  whole  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recol- 
lection, and  this  is  from  recollection,  is  that 
the  civil  service  commission  did  recommend 
an  American  firm.  This  was  discussed  and  it 
was  decided  it  would  be  preferable  to  engage 
a  Canadian  firm.  I  think  that  was  the  item 
that  had  the  greatest  influence  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  The  recommendation  of  the  civil 
service  association  came  in  the  form  of  a 
brief,  if  I  remember  correctly.  It  was  the 
feeling  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
action  taken  that  the  firm  hired,  was  as 
efficient  as  the  American  firm  would  likely 
be. 

Now,  I,  not  knowing  the  American  firm,  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  that  that  is  correct. 
It  may  not  be  correct.  However,  I  do  say  this, 
and  I  say  it  sincerely,  that  the  ejffort  that 
was  made  was  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  to  improve  the  classifications 
throughout  the  service,  to  make  pay  research 
studies.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  and  are 
doing  a  very  great  deal;  the  pay  research 
section  of  our  commission  is  an  excellent 
section,  it  is  doing  splendid  work.  I  think 
you  would  find  that  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, and  those  affected,  have  the  highest 
respect  for  our  pay  research  section,  part  of 
which  developed  as  a  result  of  the  bringing 
in  of  this  firm  of  consultants.  So  that  the 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  government  at 
the  time  was  to  do  what  was  necessary  to 
improve  our  civil  service  organization,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  a  great  deal  was  achieved 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  just  one  further  comment,  and  I  will 
leave  the  matter  rest  there.  I  am  not  denying 
that  the  government  has  not  made  a  sincere 
effort.  I  would  say  in  addition  that,  under 
the  direction  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  going  to  pursue 
this  sincere  effort.  All  I  am  saying  is,  I  think 
the  government  were  given  some  good  ad- 
\'ice;  they  ignored  it,  they  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  Stevenson  and  Kellogg.  I  think  they 
were  misled  by  the  claim  that  Stevenson  and 


Kellogg  was  a  Canadian  firm.  Originally  they 
were  a  subsidiary  of  an  American  firm,  though 
they  may  legally  now  have  separated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  understand  it  is  a 
Canadian  firm. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  acknowledge  tliat 
there  has  been  a  separation,  and  it  is,  legally 
speaking,  a  Canadian  firm  now.  But  the  more 
significant  thing  is  that  Public  Administration 
Services  of  Chicago  has  done  work  in  this 
field  in  the  public  service.  Furthermore,  they 
have  done  work  in  three  or  four  of  the 
Canadian  provinces  and  everybody  has  been 
extremely  happy  with  the  work  they  did.  This 
was  done  before  you  decided  to  act  here,  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  a  serious  mistake  was  made  in  terms 
of  cost,  because  of  the  wrong  choice,  and  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  government  now  is 
going  to  be  left  to  continue  the  job  on  an 
in-service  basis  with  people  who  have  per- 
haps picked  up  some  of  the  experience— some 
of  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  working  with 
Stevenson  and  Kellogg. 

But  we  could  have  achieved  more  with  less 
money.  In  fact  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
now  says  that  the  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  civil  service  association.  Sure  it  was, 
because  the  civil  service  association,  as  the 
lion.  Minister  knows,  work  for  the  civil  serv- 
ants all  across  the  country.  They  know  the 
problems,  and  how  to  come  to  grips  with 
them  in  other  provinces.  In  1959  and  1960, 
when  they  were  attempting  to  get  the 
government  to  do  something,  and  indeed  were 
going  to  shame  the  government  into  doing 
something,  by  doing  it  themselves,  they  were 
only  acting  in  light  of  experience  in  many 
other  provinces.  I  think  if  the  government 
had  taken  the  advice  of  the  civil  service 
association,  they  would  have  had  a  better 
job  done  more  cheaply, 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
brought  up  this  matter  about  two  years  ago. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  was  on  the  estimates  of 
this  department,  but  I  brought  up  this  matter 
of  why  they  would  pick  the  firm  of  Stevenson 
and  Kellogg  to  do  the  work  required  by  your 
department.  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  think  I 
heard  him  say  so,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  said  that  this 
Public  Administration  Services  of  Chicago 
was  a  non-profit  organization,  and  operates 
under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

This  was  the  organization,  of  course,  that 
was  recommended  by  the  civil  service  associa- 
ation  here  in  Ontario,  but  at  that  time  when 
I  brought  this  matter  up,  no  mention  was  ever 
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made  of  Kellogg  and  Stevenson  being  a 
Canadian  firm.  My  understanding  was  that 
at  that  time  it  was  an  American  firm.  It  may 
have  gone  through  the  motions  of  being  a 
Canadian  firm  but,  in  fact  and  in  its  history, 
it  has  been  an  American  firm. 

I  tliink  it  has  either  been,  on  the  face  of 
it,  mighty  poor  business  on  the  part  of  the 
government  hiring  that  firm  of  Stevenson  and 
Kellogg,  or  if  it  is  something  we  cannot  see, 
it  is  out-and-out  patronage  dealing  business 
out  to  friends  of  the  administration. 

I  suppose  it  will  only  take  a  few  years  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  poor  business  on  tlie 
part  of  the  government,  or  if  it  is  out-and-out 
patronage,  that  these  large  contracts  are 
handed  out  to  such  firms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
I  am  very  anxious  to  discuss  these  estimates. 
I  resent  the  charge  that  there  was  any  patron- 
age in  connection  with  the  hiring  of  the  firm 
of  Stevenson  and  Kellogg,  because  there  was 
not.  I  say  in  this  House  that  there  was  not, 
and  I  do  not  want  someone  to  tell  me  that 
there  was. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  it  is  mighty  poor  busi- 
ness when  you  can  get  somebody  experienced 
to  do  something  for  a  price— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Learn  something  about 
what  you  are  talking  about— 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  know  it  all  right.  I  am 
telling  you— there  is  no  point  saying  we  do 
not  know  what  we  are  talking  about  because 
we  do, 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  little  oil  on  troubled  waters.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  for  a  little  while  with  the 
hon.  Minister  the  civil  service  association, 
branch  74,  the  Niagara  parks.  Is  that  in 
order  at  this  time,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
cut  off?  Or  does  that  come  under  another 
vote  later  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman.  I 
believe  that  the  employees  of  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  are  members  of  the  civil 
service  association,  but  they  are  not  civil 
servants.  They  are  not  appointed  by  the  civil 
service  commission. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  at  what  particular  stage 
of  the  game  does  one  get  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this?  In  1952  the  Prime  Minister  (Hon, 
Mr.  Frost)  of  that  time  specifically  stated  that 
the  employees  of  the  Niagara  parks  commis- 


sion, as  well  as  the  employees  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario,  were,  in  fact,  civil 
servants  and  were  entitled  to  all  benefits  of 
procedure. 

The  Premier  at  that  time  thought  it  was 
quite  all  right,  and  they  were  civil  servants, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  to  get  this  on  the 
record.  If  I  have  to  do  this  on  the  budget 
debate,  I  will  do  it  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
perfectly— do  not  misunderstand  me— I  am 
perfectly  willing  to.  I  am  not  anxious  to  stick 
to  technicalities.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer 
anything  I  can  in  connection  with  it,  but  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  thought  possibly  a  little 
preamble  to  what  I  have  to  say  would  be  in 
order  at  this  time.  Since  I  sat  on  that  com- 
mission for  about  six  years— I  have  changed 
hats  at  the  moment,  and  I  am  now  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  employees— I  was  on  admin- 
istration with  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  at  that  time, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
hon,  member  for  Welland  leave,  too,  be- 
cause he  was  appointed  to  that  commission 
representing  this  government. 

But  quite  some  time  ago,  from  time  to  time, 
employees  would  come  to  me  and  tell  me  of 
their  problems  in  that  park  system.  They  were 
not  treated  as  well  as  they  thought  they 
ought  to  be,  and  I  referred  them  naturally 
to  their  association,  to  their  branch, 

I  suggested  to  them  that  they  take  it  up 
with  their  association  and  bring  it  before  the 
parks  commission  as  a  whole  and  let  them 
settle  their  problem  for  them  there.  I  kept 
out  of  what  I  considered  any  politics  at  that 
time  to  keep  this  on  the  high  level  that  I 
believed  it  was.  And  so,  their  little  problems 
appeared  to  be  big,  naturally,  until  they  put 
them  on  paper,  and  they  never  did  get  them 
before  the  commission.  If  they  did,  it  was 
never  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Now  I  do  not  accuse  the  commission  of  not 
taking  it  up.  It  might  have  been  a  small 
problem  they  settled  in  their  own  o£Bce.  But 
as  time  went  on  members  of  this  branch  74 
came  to  me  and  suggested  that  they  had  a 
major  problem  among  their  employees.  And 
I  then  said  to  them:  "If  that  is  the  case,  then 
I  would  suggest  that  you  get  your  associa- 
tion, your  branch,  to  move  a  resolution  that 
you  contact  me  and  I  will  carry  the  banner 
for  you  if  need  be," 

I  considered  this  the  proper  manner,  the 
proper  way  to  take  this  up. 
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Now  then,  considerable  time  lapsed  and  so 
they  finally  came  to  me  in  December  with 
their  problem,  and  I  think  possibly  a  clipping 
in  the  local  paper  can  tell  you  the  story  a 
little  better  than  I  can,  so  I  will  read  it  to 
you: 

Pauk  Woukers  Snub  the  Board 
Employees  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion, protesting  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion's negative  attitude  towards  problems 
and  working  conditions,  rates  of  pay  and 
other  matters,  have  voted  unanimously  last 
night  to  by-pass  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission and  seek  to  be  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  The  Ontario  Public  Service 
Act  and  under  the  administration  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  ijersonnel 
matters. 

Speakers  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the 
Canadian  Corps  Club  House,  charged  that 
their  representation  to  the  Niagara  Parks 
Commission  was  unheeded  and  placed  the 
blame  on  the  hon,  Charles  Daley,  Minister 
without  Portfolio  and  chairman  of  the 
commission.  Sixty-five  employees  from  the 
department  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion out  of  a  total  staff  of  165  attended 
the  meetings.  They  are  members  of  Branch 
74,  Ontario  Civil  Service  Association. 

H.  J.  Mace  of  Toronto,  president  of  the 
OCSA,  and  Harold  Bowen  of  Toronto, 
executive  secretary,  were  present  to  report 
on  negotiations  at  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Bowen  said  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
missioner Maxim  T.  Gray  had  agreed  that 
employees  would  be  brought  under  public- 
service  grievance  regulations  and  that  the 
meeting  with  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion produced  a  "negative"  attitude.  Mr. 
Bowen  said  he  was  surprised  that  Mr. 
Daley  as  the  former  Minister  of  Labour, 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
employees  under  his  "direct  and  sole 
authority".  He  said  that  Mr.  Daley  "is 
solely  responsible  for  this  negative  state 
of  affairs." 

Mr.  Bowen  said  that  although  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  employees  were 
chartered  by  the  civil  service  association 
some  years  ago  and  they  were  given  to 
imdcrstand  that  they  would  be  granted  the 
same  rights  as  vmder  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, recognition  was  not  given,  as  it 
was  agreed  when  they  were  chartered.  In- 
stead, he  added,  the  employees  were  gov- 
erned by  the  commission  with  outdated 
ideas.  He  said  that  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission employees  must  decide  whether 
they  are  satisfied  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the 


commission  or  whether  they  want  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  other  public-service  employees. 
When  the  representations  were  made  to 
the  hon.  James  Allan,  who  is  responsible  for 
civil  service  matters,  a  \  erbal  reply  was  re- 
ceived. In  it,  Mr.  Allan  reported  that  Mr. 
Daley  had  said  there  was  no  need  for 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  employees  to 
come  under  the  civil  service  commission 
regulation  because  there  were  no  com- 
plaints. 

Mr.  Bowen  added:  "You  are  subject  to 
the  dictation  of  die  commission  which  does 
not  recognize  the  principles  of  representa- 
tion." Branch  74  President  Ross  Fisher 
called  for  a  motion  to  give  the  Ontario 
Civil  Service  Association  the  authority  to 
seek  civil  service  rights  for  the  Niagara 
Parks  Commission  employees.  The  motion 
passed  on  a  unanimous  standing  vote,  stat- 
ing that  the  Branch  74  goes  on  record  as 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  brought  under 
the  full  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  service 
commission  and  to  be  bound  by  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  The  Public  Service  Act. 
The  motion  also  calls  for  "all  necessary 
steps  to  secure  tiiis  goal." 

The  Civil  Service  Association  of  Ontario  held 
its  1962  annual  meeting  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel  in  Toronto,  Novemljer  21,  22  and  23. 
On  page  113  of  the  report  of  the  meeting, 
employees  of  the  commission  say  they  have 
held  a  charter  from  the  association  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  in  spite  of  these  two  facts, 
the  Niagara  Parks  Commission,  under  tlie 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Daley,  seemed  to  think 
that  the  employees  of  the  commission  eitlier 
should  not  have  the  rights  or  do  not  need 
them.  They  are  denied  the  rights  for  the 
grievance  procedure,  even  though  they  had 
had  this  right  at  one  time. 

The  association  accepts  in  good  faith  a 
statement  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
that  all  that  had  to  be  done  to  bring  the 
employees  of  the  board  and  commissions 
under  the  grievance  procedure  was  for  the 
commission  concerned  to  ask.  It  seems  a 
iliopeless  task  to  get  Mr.  Daley  to  ask,  even 
though  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
manager,  Mr.  Gray,  is  quite  agreeable  to  the 
employees  being  covered  by  the  grievance 
procedure.  In  fact,  the  manager  was  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  covered  by  the 
grievance  procedure.  I  am  quite  siire  you 
felt  that  way  about  it,  knowing  you  as  I  do. 

The  Niagara  Parks  Commission  is  back  in 
the  days  of  patronage— and  mind  you,  these 
are  not  my  words,  this  is  in  their  report  at 
their  convention— and  paternal  approach  to 
personal   matters.     This   is   rather   surprising 
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when  you  consider  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  is  a  former  Minis- 
ter of  Labour.  I  would  suggest  that  your 
branch  at  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  is 
deserving  of  its  full  and  unqualified  support 
of  the  association,  and  this  support  must  be 
given  to  ensure  that  its  employees  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  employees  covered 
by  public  service  Acts  are  treated. 

It  goes  on  and  on,  but  what  I  am  trying 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  employees  have 
come  to  me.  At  the  moment,  the  police  in 
the  park— while  they  have  an  epaulet  on  their 
shoulder  here  and  state  that  they  are  Niagara 
Parks  Police— are  guards  and  caretakers  under 
the  Act.  There  are  members  of  that  parks 
commission  police  force  who  are  today  work- 
ing 40  hours  a  week  and  48  hours  for  the 
same  pay.  During  the  summer  months  they 
do  a  lot  of  extra  work,  and  so  the  commission 
has  seen  fit  to  allow  them  to  take  time  off, 
to  kind  of  even  things  out  without  extra  pay. 
Employees  of  the  commission  who  have 
worked  there  for  quite  some  time  found 
themselves  in  this  position— working  six  and 
seven  days  a  week  in  the  summertime  be- 
cause of  the  busy  season  with  the  many  tour- 
ists. Rather  than  hire  extra  help,  the 
commission  had  them  work  six  and  seven 
days  a  week,  putting  in  a  lot  of  hours  of 
overtime— and  then  allowed  them  to  take  the 
time  off  in  the  fall  or  in  the  slack  season. 

Many  of  these  men  have  complained  to  me 
that  they  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
balance  out  their  hours.  They  get  into  the 
next  season  and  this  goes  on.  We  are  living 
in  a  day  and  age  now  when  people  should  be 
working  no  more  than  a  40-hour  week,  in 
my  opinion. 

Again  I  am  awfully  sorry  that  both  mem- 
bers are  not  here,  but  these  opportunities 
come  only  when  the  estimates  are  presented, 
although  they  can  read  in  Hansard  what  I 
have  said.  I  do  believe  that  employees  of 
not  only  the  parks  commission,  but  any  com- 
mission, should  be  working  a  lesser  amount 
of  hours  than  this,  and  giving  that  much 
more  work  to  that  many  more  employees.  It 
is  a  simple  process.  Down  in  our  area,  along 
with  the  unemployment  we  have,  a  lot  more 
men  could  be  working,  and  the  members  of 
this  association  feel  that  they  would  like 
very  much  not  to  work  the  extra  time  but 
bring  other  men  in  instead.  They  are  a  gen- 
erous lot,  wanting  to  do  what  is  right,  but 
they  carmot  get  to  the  commission  with  their 
grievance. 

Under  the  circumstances,  they  did  finally 
come  to  me— after  many  years,  mind  you— 
and  finally  did  it  on  their  own.  They  will 
state   that    to   you.     The    president,    Russell 


Fisher,  and  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Callaghan, 
came  to  my  office  and  said:  "We  have  tried 
every  way  possible  to  bring  this  before  the 
authorities  and  we  cannot  seem  to  get  to 
them.  We  would  like  you  to  pick  up  the 
banner  and  carry  it  for  us." 

I  believe  that  in  your  investigation  of  com- 
missions, you  should  by  all  means  look  into 
the  possibility  of  getting  fewer  hours  of  work 
for  the  employees  who  are  there  now,  and 
hiring  extra  men  because  there  are  many 
walking  the  streets  today. 

Since  I  did  sit  on  this  commission  for  six 
consecutive  years  I  might  say  to  you  this. 
While  you  are  a  member  of  the  commission 
there  are  many  things  that  happen  in  com- 
missions such  as  they  are.  You  have  a  man- 
ager, and  a  capable  man  too.  You  have  a 
staff  that  do  an  excellent  job.  We  meet  once 
a  month  to  pass  the  accounts  and  do  some  of 
the  general  business,  but  you  do  not  know  the 
internal  workings  of  this  particular  commis- 
sion simply  because  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  it.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  many  of 
you  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  here,  never  knew  this  con- 
dition existed.  I  know  I  did  not  for  many 
years. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  and  age  now  that 
people  should  not  be  working  the  extra  hours 
day  and  night  like  they  used  to  many  years 
ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact  on  farms. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  and  age  where  a 
commission  is  making  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  and  the  least  that  this  government 
can  do  for  those  employees— I  would  state 
what  the  Prime  Minister  did  say  at 
this  convention— that  we  will  handle  your 
problems  for  you  as  well  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  this  is 
not  good  enough.  I  think  we  have  to  bring 
it  up  to  date.  I  do  believe  we  should  bring 
it  down  to  a  place  where  a  man  can  get  an 
honest  day's  pay  for  an  honest  day's  work 
with  no  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  five  day 
week.  I  see  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
for  Welland,  is  back  here  now  and  I  will 
repeat,  if  you  do  not  mind  me  saying  what 
I  did. 

The  hon.  member  for  Welland  is  appointed 
to  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission,  and  I  would 
bet  him  a  good  straw  hat,  because  summer  is 
coming  on,  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
employees  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission 
in  the  summer  weeks  when  the  tourists  are 
there  work  seven  days  a  week  and  take  off 
the  time  in  the  winter  to  balance  out  their 
time.  But  they  get  no  extra  pay  for  the 
overtime  they  work. 
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They  are  notified,  "Tomorrow  you  come 
to  work,  and  Sunday  you  come  to  work." 
Men  have  been  working  there,  some  of  them, 
for  as  long  as  nine  years  who  are  still  not 
considered  permanent  employees.  This  con- 
dition exists  today  in  the  parks  system.  Now 
it  may  apply  in  otlier  commissions  of  the 
government,  I  do  not  know.  And  I  might 
tell  you  again,  that  while  I  sat  on  this  com- 
mission, such  as  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
does  now,  I  did  not  know  these  conditions 
did  exist. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  should  go  on 
any  longer.  I  do  believe  that  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  being  a  friend  of  the 
labouring  class,  I  can  assure  you,  I  am  glad 
he  came  back  into  the  House  and  I  believe 
he  will  look  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Momingstar:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 
The  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  quite  some 
time.  Did  he  bring  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  commission?   He  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  glad  to  get  this  on 
the  record  again  for  the  second  time.  You 
can  see  that  I  am  a  truthful  man.  I  said  that 
I  sat  on  this  commission  for  six  consecutive 
years,  and  we  met  once  a  month  just  like 
they  do  now,  and  we  had  a  lovely  dinner, 
and  if  you  care  for  a  drink  or  two,  that  is 
there  also. 

What  I  said  about  Daley  then  and  what  I 
say  about  Daley  now,  the  hon.  member  for 
Lincoln,  I  sat  with  that  man  on  those  commis- 
sion meetings  and  I  said  then,  just  like  some 
of  my  colleagues,  that  Todd  Daley  was  an 
exceptionally  good  chairman,  and  I  say  it 
again. 

The  man  did  a  good  job  as  chairman  of 
those  meetings,  and  my  hon.  friend  from  Wel- 
land will  confirm  that.  But  mind  you,  what  is 
done  from  the  time  that  the  meeting  is  fin- 
ished till  the  next  meeting,  in  that  particular 
group,  I  know  nothing  about  it  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  will  not  either.  It  will 
take  him  quite  a  few  years  to  find  out  what 
goes  on  in  that  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  precisely  what 
I  said  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bukator:  You  people  try  to  slander 
and  smear.    I  am  not  smearing  anyone. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  were  just 
trying  to  say  that  the  commission  docs  not 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Bukator:  You  try  to  slander  and  smear, 
I  am  doing  nothing  like  that  at  all.    I  am 


saying  that  the  employees  of  the  parks  com- 
mission are  not  being  treated  right.  I  am  j 
saying  that  they  should  get  better  conditions  ^ 
under  which  to  work.  I  think  their  time  of 
work  should  be  cut  to  40  hours.  I  think  we 
should  hire  more  men  in  the  parks  commission 
to  fill  in  the  spot  that  these  men  caimot 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  working 
overtime. 

An  hon.  member:   Hire  all  Conservatives, 

too! 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  will  take  it  a  step  further. 
Hire  all  Conservatives,  I  do  not  mind,  just 
as  long  as  they  come  from  my  riding.  Who 
do  you  suppose  elected  me  in  the  Niagara 
riding,  do  you  think  it  was  Conservatives  or 
Liberals?  There  are  some  Liberals  there  too 
])ut  most  of  the  Conservatives  finally  said: 
"There  is  a  fine  man  who  will  look  out  for  ; 
our  interests."  So  that  is  exactly  what  I  am 
doing  here  tonight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  little  man  from  Wood- 
bine said  that  I  was  not  looking  out  for  them 
very  well.  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  when 
the  chips  are  counted  in  the  next  election 
I  know  who  will  be  standing  in  this  spot, 
and  maybe  one  of  those  spots  over  there. 
I  do  not  take  any  sides  or  favours  or  I  have 
no  favourites  of  any  kind  between  elections. 
I  represent  the  people  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
I  represent  them  as  well  as  I  know  how, 
and  I  am  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
this  government  with  this  particular  associa- 
tion. 

Knowing  the  hon.  Minister  as  I  do,  the  first 
thing  he  will  do  is  take  this  matter  up  with 
his  colleague  and  find  out  if  this  condition 
does  not  exist— and  I  know  it  does— and  hire 
more  men  this  summer,  because  a  year  ago 
the  parks  commission  made  $860,000  net  over 
expenditures. 

Now,  they  have  the  money.  It  is  govern- 
ment money.  And  I  do  believe  that  they 
should  give  some  of  that  to  the  employees 
who  work  for  them.  Two  of  these  men  came 
to  me  and  said:  "It  might  cost  us  our  jobs, 
this  might  cost  us  our  jobs,  but  we  do  not 
tliink  that  the  employees  in  the  parks  system 
are  being  treated  right,"  and  I  will  give  you 
their  names  and  addresses  so  you  can 
approach  them.  Russell  Fisher  is  the  presi- 
dent, George  Callaghan  is  the  vice-president, 
civil  service  association  branch  74,  Niagara 
parks. 

Mr.  R.  C.  E3wards:  Do  not  fire  them! 
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Mr.  Bukator:  No,  I  do  believe  that  this  is 
a  serious  matter.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
little  problems  you  have  to  contend  with, 
but  you  can  rest  assured— again  I  would  like 
to  irile  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left  of  me 
here-they  think  that  they  are  the  friends  of 
the  working  man.  I  said  a  year  ago,  I  said  it 
two  years  ago,  I  said  it  three  years  ago,  I  re- 
present the  working  man  in  the  Niagara  rid- 
ing and  you  will  find  that  out  in  the  next 
election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
hon.  friend  makes  me  feel  very  proud  of  our 
public  service  organization  that  the  people 
from  his  area  are  so  anxious  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  it.  I  could  assure  you  that  we  will 
be  very  happy  to  welcome  them  and  give 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  public  service. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  mechanics 
of  bringing  them  into  the  public  service,  I 
do  beheve  it  is  necessary  for  the  parks  com- 
mission to  make  the  move.  As  you  will  under- 
stand, as  the  Minister  who  answers  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  I  do  not  have  the 
authority  to  bring  them  in,  but  we  would  be 
very  happy  to  welcome  them  and  give  them 
all  the  benefits  that  the  other  public  servants 
enjoy. 

Mr*  Bukator:  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
hon.  Minister's  comments.  I  am  glad  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Welland  is  here  and  has 
heard  you.  I  am  sure  he  will  settle  this  prob- 
lem for  his  friends  and  they  will  still  vote  for 


Mr.  Morningstar:  Well,  I  just  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  hon.  members,  I  appre- 
ciate my  good  hon.  colleague  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  riding  bringing  this  matter  to 
my  attention.  You  know,  I  have  just  been 
newly  appointed  to  the  commission.  As  I 
mentioned,  my  good  hon.  friend  has  been 
on  the  commission  representing  the  county 
council  for  some  years,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  get  together  with  him  and  look  into  these 
complaints. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance 
or  not,  but  I  can  sympathize  with  these  men 
working  seven  days  a  week  or  six  days  a 
week.  I  agree  that  the  work  should  be  spread 
around,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that 
this,  is  done. 

Mi".  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  a  problem  that  does 
affect  several  hundred  employees  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  throughout  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  I  have 


received  from  an  individual  who  is  not  con- 
sidered a  civil  servant  but  has  been  working 
for  one  of  the  governmental  departments  for 
a  large  number  of  years.  The  letter  states: 
I  refer  to  the  persons  employed  in  the 
offices  of  the  county  local  registrar,  county 
sherifiF's  office,  the  county  Crown  attorney's 
office,  in  each  county  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. At  present  these  employees  are  classi- 
fied as  outside  administrators  of  justice  and 
as  such  are  not  considered  to  be  civil  serv- 
ants, even  though  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  employed— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  informed  that  that 
would  come  under  the  outside  offices  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  I 
refer  to  participate  in  privileges  under  the 
pension  fund  and  under  public  service  super- 
annuation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
explain  to  the  hon.  member  that  the  same 
situation  exists  with  the  employees  of  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission.  They  have  the 
benefit  of  the  pension,  they  have  the  same 
pension  benefits  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
public  service.  Perhaps  I  could  clarify  this 
situation  if  I  were  to  just  indicate  how  these 
public  servants  are  appointed. 

The  present  system  is  that  in  tliis  area  the 
civil  service  commission,  through  their  re- 
cruitment branch,  provide  an  approved  list 
which  they  submit  to  departments.  The  choice 
of  the  employee  is  made  by  the  department, 
then  the  appointment  is  certified  by  the  civil 
service  commission,  we  speak  of  it  as  a 
certification.  That  person  is  then  a  public 
servant  and  comes  under  the  regulations  of 
The  Public  Service  Act. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  hon.  member 
referred  are  not  appointed  in  that  way,  that 
is  the  difference.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding,  and  it  is  quite  understand- 
able that  there  should  be  because  they  are 
really  working  for  the  government  in  the 
offices  as  the  hon.  member  mentioned.  But 
that  is  the  situation,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  civil  service  commission  we  are 
responsible  for  those  who  are  public  servants, 
that  is,  the  administration  covers  all  public 
servants,  but  it  does  not  have  any  connection 
with  those  who  are  not  public  servants. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  these 
employees  have  been  working  now  for  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  20  to  30  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  was  only  trying  to  point 
out  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  civil  service 
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comniitisiion  to  say  to  anyone,  "You  must  come 
into  the  civil  ser\ace."  The  \arious  depart- 
ments have  certain  employees  who  are  not 
civil  servants.  I  realize  the  hon.  member  is 
interested  in  what  he  is  saying  and  we  recog- 
nize that  there  may  be  justice  in  what  he  says, 
but  I  do  not  see  anything  that  we  in  the 
civil  service  commission  can  do  about  about 
it— that  is  the  tliought  I  am  trying  to  convey. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  if  I  may  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  then.  What  bargaining 
rights  would  they  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  am  only  familiar 
with  what  happens  so  far  as  pubhc  servants 
are  concerned.  The  Public  Service  Act  covers 
public  servants,  but  it  does  not  cover  those 
who  are  not  public  servants,  those  vvho  have 
not  been  appointed  as  public  servants  by  the 
civil  service  commission. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
not  a  person  who  has  worked  for,  say,  a 
period  of  five  years  or  over  be  considered  a 
civil  servant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  my  responsibility  to  decide 
that. 

Mr.    Neman:    \\^hat    have    >'ou    got    to    be 

then- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    This    is    a    question    of 

casuals— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are  not  really  casuals. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  these 
employees  do  then  for  grievance  procedures, 
for  bargaining  rights? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
should  ask  the  hon.  Minister  who  is  respons- 
ible for  the  employment  of  those  persons. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  not  bring  them  under 
The  Public  Service  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  drop 
the  question,  but  I  certainly  think  the  hon. 
Minister  should  consider  that  these  employees 
be  taken  under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 

chairman,  perhaps  what  I  have  to  say- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine 

has  the  floor. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
if  the  employees  of  the  hospital  services 
commission  or  any  commission  are  covered  b}- 
The  Public  Service  Act? 


Hon.   Mr.   Allan:    Mr.   Chairman,   they   are 


not. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  understood,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  some  who  are  and  some  who 
arc  not.  Is  that  wrong  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  that  this  is  again 
a  case  of  a  misunderstanding.  Some  of  them 
come  under  the  public  service  pension  plan, 
others  do  not.  I  am  not  entirely  famihar  with 
the  situation.  If  I  remember  correctly,  those 
employees  of  Blue  Cross  who  had  other 
pension  plans,  were  permitted  to  continue 
those  plans  when  they  became  employees  of 
the  hospital  services  commission.  I  understand 
that  the  new  employees  all  come  under  the 
public  service  pension  plan,  but  I  am  not 
certain. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  classifications  and 
rates  of  pay  and  that  sort  of  thing?  None  of 
them  are  covered  by— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hospital  services  coni- 
Jiiission  endeavours  to  arrive  at  rates  of  pay 
that  are  comparable  to  the  rates  paid  the 
civil  service,  but  the  civil  service  commission 
does  not  set  the  rates. 

Mr.  Belanger:  What  I  have  to  say  may 
come  luider  vote  303  or  under  this  main 
office  vote.  I  have  always  wanted  to  know 
what  is  the  procedure  to  follow  to  obtain  a 
position  with  the  Ontario  government.  I  know 
that  all  the  hon.  members  here  must  have 
been  approached  by  some  of  their  constitu- 
ents to  secure  employment  with  the  Ontario 
government.  What  I  have  done  in  these  cases 
is  just  write  to  the  civil  service  commission 
to  secure  apphcations  and  then  turn  these 
over  to  the  people  concerned.  They  in  turn 
send  the  applications  to  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  they  have  received  in  reply, 
"We  will  take  your  application  under  advise- 
ment," or  "We  will  call  you  into  Toronto  for 
an  intei-view." 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  federal 
government,  when  there  are  openings,  has  a 
listing  in  the  newspapers  of  these  openings, 
and  that  it  will  carry  on  an  examination  on 
such-and-such  a  date,  at  such-and-such  a 
place.  But  apparently  in  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment this  is  not  .so.  To  me,  the  system  which 
is  being  followed  at  the  present  time  leaves 
the  government  in  a  position  that  it  can  be 
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criticized  for  the  way  it  handles  the  appHca- 
tions  and  jobs.  And  I  would  strongly  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  government  should 
follow  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  federal. 

I  do  not  know  whether— when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  a  department— the  vacancy  is 
posted  in  the  various  other  departments  and 
employees  there  are  given  the  first  chance  to 
apply. 

i  do  not  know  whether  the  department 
makes  it  known  to  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion that  it  has  these  positions  open  or 
whether  department  officials  go  on  their  own 
to  ask  some  friends,  or  to  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  these  positions  open.  I  am 
entirely  at  a  loss  to  know,  and  I  would 
certainly  like  to  get  this  point  straightened 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose 
the  reason  that  the  hon.  member  feels  as  he 
does  is  because  there  are  many  times  as  many 
applicants  as  there  are  positions  to  be  filled. 
I  have  had  a  great  many  persons  write  to  me 
and  ask  me  if  they  can  get  a  position.  I  refer 
them  to  the  civil  service  commission,  which 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  come  in  and 
be  interviewed  and  endeavours  to  determine 
their  qualifications  for  employment.  If  there 
are  positions,  the  commission  refers  them  to 
the  department  concerned.  The  deputy  Min- 
ister or  whoever  he  may  select  chooses  from 
those  who  are  refened  to  the  department.  I 
know  tliat  of  those  who  apply  to  me  for 
lx)sitions,  a  very  small  percentage  obtains 
employment— for  various  reasons  that  you  can 
imderstand  without  my  enumerating  them. 

Outside  of  Toronto  where  the  civil  service 
commission  does  not  have  a  recruiting  office 
of  its  own,  it  arranges  to  have  interviews 
conducted  by  some  government  office  that 
exists  in  that  area.  It  will  direct  applications 
that  come  here  to  the  offices  in  the  outside 
areas  for  an  interview.  If  the  applicants  are 
suited  for  positions  they  will  be  referred  to 
the  department  that  has  the  vacancy.  It  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  understand  that  there  are 
so  many  applicants  for  what  appears  to  be 
few  positions.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  state- 
ment I  made  tonight,  the  turnover  in  the  civil 
service  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
employment, 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  say- 
ing that  they  send  these  people  a  letter  to 
come  to  the  city  of  Toronto  for  an  interview. 
Take  a  person  who,  we  will  say,  is  on  relief. 
How  can  he  get  permission  from  his  relief 
board  or  from  that  municipality  and  get 
transportation  to  Toronto  so  that  he  can  be 
interviewed  by  tlie  civil  service  commission? 


Again  that  is  the  difficulty  these  people  are 
in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
I  indicated  that  the  civil  service  commission 
would  make  arrangements  to  have  tlie  person 
interviewed  in  the  area  in  which  he  lived, 
m)t  by  a  member  or  employee  of  the  civil 
service  commission,  but  by  a  government 
employee  in  one  of  the  offices  situated  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Was  that  done  when  you 
opened  your  new  offices  for  the  sales  tax 
department?  That  is  the  only  tune  that  I 
recall  that  that  was  ever  done.  If  it  was 
done  any  other  time  I  was  not  conscious  of 
it.  But  I  will  say  this  again,  even  if  your 
turnover  is  small,  that  you  could  have  maybe 
twice  a  year  exams  like  they  do  for  the 
federal  civil  servants.  Because  this  other  way 
to  me  is  not  a  good  way  at  all,  you  are  laying 
yourself  open   to   criticism. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
have  one  question  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
admit  that  I  am  not  completely  aware  of  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  job  evaluation 
survey  which  apparently  was  started  by  the 
Stevenson  and  Kellogg  people  and  which  is 
now  being  continued  through  the  civil 
service.  But  I  raised  the  matter  in  The 
Department  of  Health  estimates  and  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  a  group  of 
people  in  The  Department  of  Health,  appar- 
ently, in  die  very  low  wage  category  in  the 
Ontario  hospitals.  The  survey  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  therefore  they  w^ere  not 
included  in  a  recent  announcement  of  pay 
increases. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  it  again.  I  made 
the  point  that  these  people  are  in  a  very 
low  category,  and  I  have  since  learned  that 
married  men  are  taking  home  less  than  $50 
a  week  which  to  me  is  a  terrible  thing  for 
the  government  which  should  show  respon- 
sibility and  leadership.  I  am  wondering  when 
this  survey  will  be  completed  for  this  group 
of  people  so  that  they  can  be  adequately 
considered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  While  you  are  look- 
ing for  it,  Mr.  Minister,  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  priority  system  set  up 
and  this  particular  group  of  people  in  the 
low  wage  bracket  should  be  considered  at 
a  very  early  date.  This  survey,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  started  in  1960-this  is  1963,  and 
I  would  hope  that  this  would  receive  high 
priority  and  early  attention. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  here 
at  the  time  the  matter  was  discussed  in  The 
Department  of  Health  and  I  thought  it  was 
so  unfortunate  that  tlie  figure  of  $2,500  a 
year  should  have  been  mentioned,  which 
does  not  represent  the  salary  that  is  paid  at 
all.  That  particular  group  have  just  had  an 
increase  in  salary;  there  is  a  training  period— 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  the  figures,  I 
thought  we  had  them— there  is  a  training 
period. 

The  attendants  begin  at  $3,360  annual 
salary,  when  you  consider  the  fringe  benefits 
that  go  with  that,  and  they  move  up  to 
around  $4,000;  that  is  once  he  has  finished 
the  training  period  the  salary  is  $3,360,  and 
the  increments  diat  come  along  annually 
brings  the  salary  up  to  $3,900. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  mention  made  the 
other  day  of  the  salary  of  attendant  getting 
$2,500;  that  was  quite,  well,  it  was  certainly 
not  representing  things  as  they  were.  As  a 
result  of  this  study  this  class  has  received  an 
increase  in  salary.  We  feel  that  the  salaries 
in  this  area  now  are  just. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the  salaries 
here  tonight,  I  thought  we  had  them.  We 
will  be  glad  to  get  them  for  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  should  get  a  perspective.  I  did  say  attend- 
ants and  then  I  corrected  myself  afterwards 
during  the  debate  on  The  Department  of 
Health.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
are  employed  in  the  Ontario  mental  hospitals 
who  perhaps  are  not  regarded  as  an  "attend- 
ant". There  are  people  such  as  the  people 
who  are  paid  to  keep  the  building  clean  and 
other  various  jobs  which  might  not  rate 
the  classification  of  an  attendant  but  never- 
theless they  are  necessary  around  the  hospital. 

I  am  told  that  the  figure  is  quite  correct 
at  $2,500  a  year  and  in  some  cases  less  for 
this  type  of  person.  The  type  of  person  doing 
this,  I  am  told,  in  some  cases  are  married 
men  and  I  suggest  that  in  a  city  like 
Hamilton  this  is  not  enough. 

I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  in 
my  riding  and  some  of  these  people  have 
approached  me  directly  and  told  me  what 
their  pay  was  and  it  certainly  was  in  this 
category.  I  understand  that  the  pay  for 
registered  nurses  and  for  hospital  aides  and 
for  attendants  has  recently  been  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  reclassification,  but  I  under- 
stood in  discussing  the  matter  during  The 
Department  of  Healdi  estimates  that  the 
reclassification  report  had  not  been  completed 
for  this  other  group  of  people  that  I  speak  of. 

I  suggest  that  if  it  has  not  been  completed 


for  this  group  it  should  be  done  with  all 
speed,  because  they  are  the  people  who  need 
it  very  badly.  It  seems  wrong  to  be  giving 
other  groups  in  the  hospital  an  increase, 
leaving  these  people  without  it  when  they  are 
in  the  group  that  perhaps  need  it  worse  than 
even  some  of  the  other   groups. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  informed,  and  be- 
fore I  give  you  this  information  I  would 
like  you  to  know  this.  These  salaries  and  the 
revised  salaries  have  been  determined  as  a 
result  of  the  most  careful  pay  research. 

We  realize  that  the  employees  of  these 
hospitals  should  be  paid  certainly  as  much 
as  they  would  be  paid  by  other  organizations 
where  the  service  is  comparable.  The  re- 
search section,  the  pay  research  section,  makes 
a  very  careful  study  of  this.  I  am  told  that 
the  class  you  refer  to  has  not  been  raised 
yet,  that  the  research  is  continuing  and  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  finished  salaries  will  be 
adjusted.  I  am  speaking  frankly  and  sin- 
cerely when  I  tell  you  we  are  making  an 
earnest  efi^ort  to  study  all  these  classes,  and 
bring  them  in  line  with  similar  employment 
in  other  areas. 

We  study  industry.  We  study  such  insti- 
tutions as  die  Bell  Telephone,  the  federal 
government,  a  great  many  areas,  and  the 
recommendations  that  come  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  finally,  in  my  opinion, 
are  certainly  just.  I  think  I  could  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  tiie  salaries 
we  pay  in  these  areas  are  greater  than  are 
paid  in  general  hospitals. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
an  article  that  I  read  before  I  raised  the 
matter.  As  a  result  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  June  copy  of  Trillium,  I  find  that  tlie 
Civil  Service  Commission  had  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  comparing  the  salaries  of  this  group 
with  perhaps  those  in  general  hospitals,  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

I  would  say  this  to  you,  sir.  I  believe  you 
are  making  a  sincere  effort,  and  I  am  not 
meaning  to  be  critical  of  the  effort  you  are 
making  other  than  if  I  criticize  it,  certainly 
it  is  on  a  system  of  priority.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  just  accept  that  these  people  are 
getting  enough  money  because  they  appear  to 
be  getting  the  same  as  some  other  hospital. 
I  think  the  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  nobody  is  on  the  pay  roll  who 
does  not  make  at  least  an  existence  wage, 
and  I  suggest  to  you  that  when  a  married 
iman  with  a  family  has  to  get  by  on  $50  or 
$55  a  week— and  I  am  sure  these  figures  are 
correct— he  is  not  getting  enough. 

I  think  that  the   survey  is  a  good  thing. 
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I  am  merely  suggesting  that  it  should  be 
speeded  up.  That  this  is  something  that 
should  be  improved  at  the  earliest  date,  and 
it  is  now  three  years  since  this  thing  was 
started  and  these  people  have  been  sitting 
back  waiting  hopefully  for  relief.  Of  course 
when  some  groups  in  the  hospital  in  the 
higher  group  receive  an  increase  and  they 
are  passed  by,  it  certainly  does  not  do  any- 
thing for  their  morale. 

Whatever  your  reasons  are,  I  suggest  to 
you,  sir,  that  in  a  city  like  Hamilton,  when 
a  married  man  is  paid  in  that  vicinity,  he  is 
not  paid  enough.  I  do  not  care  what  the 
surveys  say. 

I  Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 

how  up-to-date,  or  how  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  wage  scales.  But  I  have  the 
wage  scales  for  the  civil  service  for  the  end 
of  1960.  No  doubt  there  has  been  maybe 
some  changes,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any- 
thing of  very  great  substance,  and  my  hon. 
colleague  who  just  spoke  was  being  generous 
in  mentioning  some  figures  of  $50  a  week, 
and  $55  a  week,  unless  there  has  been  some 
tremendous  change  that  we  have  not  heard 
of. 

I  For  example,  I  would  like  to  know  when 

I  give  these  figures,  if  they  have  or  have  not 
been  greatly  changed.  Junior  clerks,  second 
class,  received  $36.92  per  week  to  start,  and 
after  five  years  received  $46.15.  Now  those 
are  the  figures  I  have.  If  you  are  working 
here  five  years  as  a  junior  clerk  you  will  get 
$46.15  less  your  superannuation  fund,  and 
different  funds  you  have  to  pay  in.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  expect  people  to  live  on  it. 
Now  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  sometiiing 
on  this.  I  would  like  this  question  answered. 
Has  there  been  much  of  a  change  in  that 
category? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  in- 
form the  hon.  member  first  of  all  there  is  no 
such  class.  Let  me  say  this:  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  successful  in  convincing  the  hon. 
members  opposite  that  we  are  intensely 
interested  in  having  an  excellent  civil  service. 
We  do  have  a  good  service.  The  way  we  are 
going  to  be  certain  tliat  we  continue  to  have 
an  excellent  civil  service  is  to  be  competitive 
in  the  hiring  of  civil  servants. 

That  is  what  we  propose  to  do,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  do.  It  is 
strange  to  have  the  difi^erent  ideas.  I  sat 
tonight  at  dinner,  with  a  member  of  the 
civil  service  at  Ottawa,  and  he  was  telling 
me  at  this  dinner  that  our  recruitment  rates 
for  professional  staff  was  far  ahead  of  theirs. 
He  was  envying  us  in  the  way  that  we  got 


things  done.  That  was  his  experience.  An 
experienced  man  in  the  civil  service.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  important  that  we  have  an 
excellent  civil  service.  We  employ  a  great 
many  persons,  we  do  pay  them  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  them  to  me  indicates 
that  we  are  competitive. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Now,  I  will  try  to  pinpoint 
this.  I  would  like  to  know  changes  if  any. 
It  is  your  schedule,  your  code  number  0010, 
junior  clerk  starting  at  $1,920,  and  after  five 
years  they  get  $2,400.  Now  I  know  there 
are  changes  and  revaluations,  but  I  think 
essentially  I  am— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  how  you 
found  out  about  these,  because  that  is  deleted 
too. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  these  people  that 
are  doing  this  type  of  work,  what  are  they 
paid  now?    You  should  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  lowest  recruiting  rate 
for  a  junior  clerk  is  $2,400.    Clerk  1. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  called  Clerk  1?  That 
breaks  down  to  $50  a  week.  Now  when  did 
that  come  into  effect,  approximately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time.  Since  January  1,  1961,  I  will 
tell  you  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  the 
important  consideration  what  are  we  now 
doing? 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 
I  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing,  and 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  If  I  go  by  the 
record  here,  I  would  say  you  are  not  going 
to  do  very  much.    If  anything. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
What  record? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Have  you  any  idea  when  those 
changes  came  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  April  1,  1962. 

Mr.  Tfotter:  It  was  not  very  long  ago  was 
it?    I  sure  had  to  press  you  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  to  find  something  to  com- 
plain  about. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
is  like  a  witness  who  is  afraid  to  talk,  and  I 
think  he  has  good  reason  for  it. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  Might 
I  ask  how  many  men  in  Opposition  employ 
men? 
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Nfr.  Chairman:  Would  you  state  your  point 
of  order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes.  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  the  hon.  member  how  many  men  he 
employed  and  how  much  he  paid  them?  That 
would   be  rather  interesting. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out 
wiiat  is  going  on  in  the  department.  Now, 
tlie  next  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  what 
(k)es  the  government  pay  in  the  way  of  fringe 
Ixinefits?  I  know  imtil  very  recently  they 
paid  nothing  to  our  hospitalization.  They 
may  do  now,  I  am  not  certain,  but  what 
\ou  pay  toward  hospitalization  is  anything 
but  Medicare. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
inform  the  hon.  member,  that  we  do  not 
contrilnite  towards  hospital  payments  at  the 
present  time,  or  hospital  insurance.  But  I 
would  inform  him  that  the  cost  of  fringe 
Ix'nefits,  including  the  pension  plan,  the 
holidays  and  sick  leaves,  amounts  to  28  per 
cent  of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  this  clerk  would  get  $2,400 
a  year,  how  much  does  that  clerk  get  in  the 
way  of  holidays  the  first  year  he  is  working 
for  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Three  weeks. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Now  the  next  question  I  would 
like  to  ask.  What  is  the  system  the  govern- 
ment now  has  with  temporary  employees? 
How  long  is  an  employee  a  temporary  em- 
ployee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  be 
less  than  a  year,  it  could  be  a  year.  There 
are  certain  employees  who  can  never  become 
other  than  temporaiy  employees.  An  instance 
would  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  already 
contributing  to  the  pension  plan.  She  would 
have  to  remain  a  temporary  employee  because 
only  one  in  the  family  can  contribute  to  the 
pension  plan. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  Is  that  not  ratlier 
an  old  fashioned  rule,  about  allowing  only 
one  in  the  family  to  work?  I  know  that  used 
to  be  done  years  ago— a  lot  of  companies 
used  to  have  it— but  a  modern,  up-to-date 
company,  very  few  of  them  follow  that  rule. 
Is  that  not  old  fashioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Our  pensions  are  so  gener- 
ous that  I  am  afraid  that  you  would  criticize 
us  severely  at  the  amoimt  of  pension  that 
might  go  into  one  family. 


Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  not  what  our  employ- 
ees say.  There  are  temporary  employees  with 
this  government  who  have  been  temporary 
for  35  years.  I  do  hope  that  imder  this  new 
Public  .S(«rvice  Act  there  is  truth  in  the  belief 
that  the  civil  servants  actually  do  have  some 
bargaining  rights.  If  you  look  into  the  rates 
of  pay  and  the  history  of  the  rates  of  pay,  or 
the  working  conditions  of  civil  servants,  you 
will  see  that  if  employees  do  not  have  a 
strong  bargaining  group,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  employer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  government,  which 
should  set  an  example,  has  been  so  poor.  It 
nuist  be  difficult  for  any  man— the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  Mr.  Chairman— in  tliis 
government  to  have  to  force  private  com- 
panies to  follow  different  wage  scales.  They 
are  supposed  to  try  anyway,  when  the  govern- 
ment itself  does  so  poorly.  I  see  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  come  back  to  his  seat.  We 
are  not  going  after  The  Department  of 
Labour  tonight.  We  are  not  going  after  your 
depar'.ment  tonight,  Mr.  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  We  will. 

Mr,  Trotter:  Mr.  C^hairnian,  T  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister:  Do  you  still  use  the 
casual  help,  and  if  so,  is  there  any  possibility 
of  doing  away  with  casual  help— either 
making  them  permanent  or  giving  them 
something,  at  least  sometliing  more  important 
than  casual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  will  ever  do  away  with  casual 
help  because  there  are  certain  types  of  em- 
ployment by  our  government  for  which  casual 
help  is  particularly  suited.  We  do  intend  to 
look  into  this  matter  very  carefully  as  well, 
and  perhaps  something  will  be  said  before 
this  session  is  finished  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Here  is  the  problem:  It  does 
not  affect  people  in  large  cities  so  much  but 
it  certainly  affects  them  in  areas  up  north 
and  throughout  Ontario.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  work  by  the  season,  and  I  do 
not  believe— unless  there  has  been  a  very 
recent  change,  as  most  of  these  changes  that 
you  have  mentioned  have  been  extremely 
recent— that  there  is  any  provision  for  these 
people  who  are  seasonal  workers  or  casual 
workers  to  pay  into  the  superannuation  fimd 
and  I  tliink  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  for  them.  For  even  though  they  are 
called  seasonal,  sometimes  the  season  is  quite 
long  and  even  though  they  are  called  casual, 
still  their  only  employment  is  with  govern- 
ment. If  they  work  for  years,  have  no  super- 
annuation fund,  at  the  time  of  retirement  they 
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are  cast  on  welfare  or  dependent  on  the  old 
age  pension  they  get  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—which is  very  small.  Now  is  there 
any  possibility  of  a  superannuation  fund  for 
this  t>'pe  of  worker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  can  only  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  this  government  has  the  greatest 
concern  for  all  its  employees,  they  think  of 
them  always. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  that  is  balderdash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  it  is  not  balderdash. 
And  the  fact  that  the  civil  servants  who  are 
working  for  this  government  are  satisfied,  is 
an— 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  lot  of  people  are  not  satis- 
fied as  civil  servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —is  an  indication  of  the 
fact  that  we  think  of  them.  And  we  are 
presently  thinking  of  the  casuals  and  their 
welfare. 

I  Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can 

:  say  is  that  I  hope  something  comes  out  of 
all  these  evaluations  they  are  taking  for  the 
sake  of  the  civil  service.  Because  to  this  point, 
paying  all  these  fringe  benefits,  superannu- 
ation funds,  on  wage  scales— all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  government  is  just  messing  around. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  a  lot  of  the  old  ideas  that  government 
was  not  too  important,  but  a  place  to  get 
jobs  for  your  friends,  are  going  out  of  the 
window. 

The  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  the  biggest  business  in  the  province  today, 
and  you  have  got  to  get  the  best  help  you 
can;  you  have  got  to  set  the  highest  standard 
you  can.  But  you  are  not  going  to  get  young 
people  and  keep  them,  retain  them,  if  you 
are  going  to  pay  the  salaries  you  are  now 
paying.  If  the  superannuation  fund  we  have, 
with  the  lack  of  fringe  benefits,  is  going  to 
stay  at  the  standard  you  have  had  in  the 
past,  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  best  out 
of  your  workers,  nor  are  you  going  to  get 
your  people  to  stay. 

I  think  that  the  ways  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  presented  his  information  tonight 
on  the  civil  service  shows  that  they  have  got 
a  very  poor  set-up  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  have  been  very  disappointed  in  this 
hon.  Minister.  Possibly— I  know  that  he  is  a 
kindly  man— maybe  if  he  had  his  way  he 
would  do  better.  But  the  Treasury  board  of 
this  government  as  a  whole  has  been  pretty 
cheap,  the  way  they  have  treated  tlie  civil 
-servants,    and    I    think    it    is    time    that    we 


cleaned  up  and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  for  civil  servants  is  clear  the 
government  right  out 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  say  this  to  the 
hon.  member.  If  he  knew  the  facts,  if  He  had 
the  facts,  and  believed  what  he  said,  I  would 
liave  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
his  remarks.  He  has  not  been  presenting  the 
facts— he  has  been  only  trying  to  make  a  lot 
of  wild  statements- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes 
ago  I  asked  a  few  questions  with  regard  to 
the  hospital  services  commission.  I  would 
now  like  to  broaden  that  area  of  inquiry  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there  are  any  boards 
or  commissions  whose  employees  are  covered 
by  The  Public  Services  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  transport  board,  the  muni- 
cipal board,  the  labour  relations  board,  the 
securities  commission- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  is  the  distinction 
made  among  them,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  realize 
there  is  one  area  where  it  would  probably  not 
])e  appropriate  to  include  employees  under 
The  Public  Service  Act.  The  term  "board" 
and  "commission"  has  a  very  wide  meaning 
in  this  province  and  a  commission  like  the 
Hydro  commission  that  is  carrying  on  a  com- 
petitive business,  obviously,  has  to  be  oper- 
ated in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  the 
public  service.  I  would  call  that  kind  of 
commission  a  Crown  coiporation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right— to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  others. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  most  of  these  commissions 
we  are  talking  about  are  not  in  that  category. 
They  are  carrying  on  administrative  work  of 
various  kinds  quite  similar  to  work  being 
done  in  the  government  departments.  They 
are  not  in  competition  with  commercial 
enterprises  of  any  kind  and  I  would  like  to 
know  why  some  of  them  apparently  are  under 
The  Public  Service  Act  and  some  of  them 
are  not— why  should  not  all  of  them  be 
under?  Except  for  the  Crown  corporations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
give  you  my  opinion  and  it  is  this,  that  when 
these  commissions  were  set  up,  those  who 
set  them  up  and  those  who  were  going  to 
be  employed  by  the  commissions  hoped  to 
stay  out  of  the  public  service  because  they 
thought  they  would  fare  better  if  they  were 
out  of  the  public  service  than  if  they  were 
in  it.       .  '  .^    ■'       -•"'  ■■'■■' 
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Mr.  Bryden:  When  you  say  "those,"  whom 
do  you  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  employees.  They 
seemed  to  prefer  to  be  out  of  the  public 
service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  you  have  a  vote  among 
them? 

An  hon.  member:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Because  they  thought  they 
would  fare  better  than  the  public  servant. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  said  there  is  Utopia  in 
the  public  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  have  been  so  up-to- 
date  and  generous  in  the  public  service— 

An  hon.  member:  Poppycock! 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  expect  that  these 
commissions  would  want  to  come  into  the 
public  service,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
reason  they  should  not.  The  legislation  that 
set  up  these  commissions,  of  course,  pro- 
\ided  the  form  of  administration  that  pres- 
ently exists;  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 
that  legislation  to  bring  them  into  the  public 
service. 

But  when  you  consider  the  privileges  that 
public  servants  have,  today,  I  foresee  that 
these  commissions  will  gradually  come  into 
the  public  service  and  receive  the  benefits 
and  the  privileges  of  grievance  and  tlie 
privilege  of  negotiation.  All  these  things  will 
encourage  the  employees  of  these  commis- 
sions—as was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  tonight— the  desire  of 
those  employees  of  Niagara  parks  now  to 
become  members  of  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  apparently  the  chairman 
has  so  far  frustrated  their  wishes  in  this 
matter.  Does  the  government  have  a  policy,  is 
the  hon.  Minister  in  the  same  government  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion, former  Minister  of  Labour?  Why  docs 
the  government  not  have  a  policy  and  if  it 
has  a  policy,  why  docs  it  not  announce  its 
policy  for  the  guidance  of  employees? 

I  do  not  know  where  the  employees  of 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
stand  at  the  present  time,  but  I  know  they 
had  quite  a  prolonged  battle  to  get  even  an 
elementary  grievance  procedure,  much  less 
the  general  benefits  of  the  protection  of  The 
Public  Service  Act. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they  have  got 
the  grievance  procedure  now,  but  I  think  that 
is  about  as  far  as  they  have  got  in  getting 
imder  the  Act.  I  think  the  hon.   Minister  is 


perhaps  not  giving  us  exacUy  the  correct 
picture  when  he  suggests  employees  merely 
have  to  indicate  that  they  would  like  to 
come  under  the  Act,  and  all  will  be  made 
clear  and  smooth  for  them. 

I  am  suggesting  to  tlie  hon.  Minister  that 
the  government  should  have  a  policy  on  this 
matter.  I  am  not  suggesting  they  should 
force  people  under  the  Act  who  clearly  do 
not  want  to  be  under  it,  but  I  believe  that 
most  of  them  problably  do.  They  have  no 
way  of  making  their  wishes  known  or  making 
them  effective  even  when  they  do  make 
them  known. 

I  would  agree  with  what  the  hon.  Minister 
has  been  saying  tonight.  At  any  rate,  as  I 
understood  it,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
administration  under  The  Public  Service 
Act  of  this  province.  There  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  Act  and  there  has  been 
an  improvement  in  the  administration.  To 
my  knowledge  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
abuses  of  patronage  and  arbitrary  action  have 
been  eliminated,  or  are  being  eliminated 
and  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  Even  the 
long-standing  problem  of  the  refusal  of  the 
government  to  negotiate  with  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  civil  servants  now 
seems  to  have  been  solved,  and  I  commend 
the  hon.  Minister  for  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  problem  still  remains  in  many  areas 
of  public  employment  in  the  province,  and 
when  I  say  public  employment  I  mean 
employment  by  the  government  of  Ontario 
or  its  agencies.  An  Act  was  passed  in  this 
Legislature  a  few  years  ago— an  iimocent 
sort  of  an  Act  called  The  Crown  Agencies 
Act  or  something,  which  was  presented  to 
the  House  as  having  something  or  other  to 
do  with  taxation.  It  was  discovered  that  it 
prevented  the  people  in  commissions  not 
imder  The  Public  Service  Act  from  getting 
any  sort  of  representation.  They  could  not 
organize  through  a  regular  trade  union  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation,  and  they  cannot  get 
effective  representation  through  the  civil 
service  association  either,  because  the  govern- 
ment does  not  recognize  the  civil  service  asso- 
ciation as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  I  know 
tliat  some  of  them  have  joined  the  associa- 
tion and  tried  to  get  representation  that 
way,  but  the  government  simply  refuses  to 
recognize  the  association  for  them. 

This  is  still  an  area  that  requires  atten- 
tion, and  I  think  I  have  already  indicated 
that  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  govern- 
ment have  done  a  good  job  in  the  last  few 
years  in  improving  the  situation.  But  we 
still   have   these    pockets— some    very   large— 
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where  patronage,  or  at  least  favouritism  is 
still  rife,  where  there  are  no  recognized  estab- 
lished rules,  where  there  is  no  proper  repre- 
sentation of  employees  and  no  opportunity 
for  employees  to  raise  grievances  even.  These 
areas  still  remain  and  many  of  them  are 
large  areas  of  employment.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  he 
should  continue  the  good  work  he  is  doing 
as  far  as  The  Public  Service  Act  and  its 
administration  are  concerned,  but  he  should 
also  be  looking  at  these  other  areas  of  public 
employment  in  the  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  to  say  just 
one  word  about  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion. The  government  had  a  policy,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  It  is  a  leftover,  but  as 
far  as  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  is  con- 
cerned, its  policy  is  a  little  family  affair.  In 
fact,  I  am  quoting  from  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province,  who  when  we  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  tender  in 
the  normal  procedure,  and  it  did  not  do  a  lot 
of  things  in  accordance  with  normal  business 
procedure,  said,  "Well,  let  us  not  interfere. 
Down  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  it  is  a  little 
family  affair.  Just  let  them  run  their  own 
business— local  autonomy  and  all  the  rest  of 
it." 

This  is  in  fact  what  it  is.  What  happens, 
as  far  as  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  is 
concerned,  is  that  a  public  property  is  handed 
over  to  a  group  of  men  who  operate  it  vir- 
tually as  private  property.  It  is  a  private 
club,  and  the  hon.  member  over  here  is  quite 
correct.  He  speaks  not  without  some  infor- 
mation—because he  was  in  there  for  six  years 
—when  he  says  that  the  important  thing  is 
not  what  happens  at  the  meetings  and  what 
gets  into  the  minutes,  but  what  happens  after 
the  meetings  and  between  the  meetings,  when 
they  have  a  really  good  drink  in  the  refector>' 
or  whatever  they  call  it. 

As  far  as  the  employees  are  concerned,  it 
is  like  a  feudal  domain.  They  are  hired  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  j)eople  who,  as  private 
individuals,  are  using  public  property.  They 
are  fired  if  it  suits  their  purpose.  Maybe  you 
have  to  put  the  former  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  completely  out  to  pasture.  Maybe 
that  is  the  answer.  Get  somebody  else  in 
there. 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  the  parks  em- 
ployees should  be  brought  under  The  Public 
Service  Act  and  you  will  end  this  little  relic 
of  yesteryear— this  little  family  affair  that  the 
former  Prime  Minister  was  quite  willing  to 
tolerate  down  there,  with  all  of  the  violations 
of  normal  business  procedure  and  every- 
thing else  attendant  on  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  disagree  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  so  far  as  having 
employees  of  commissions  become  public 
servants.  I  can  say  very  frankly  and  truth- 
fully that  it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
labour  to  have  worked  with  the  civil  service 
commission,  to  have  worked  with  the  civil 
service  association,  and  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  express  my  high  regard  for  the 
officers  of  that  association.  They  have  been 
entirely  co-operative  and  the  co-operation 
that  I  particularly  appreciate  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  service  association  has  been  their 
desire  to  build  a  good  civil  service.  They 
are  not  anxious  to  have  any  feather-bedding. 
They  want  the  civil  servants  to  compete,  to 
be  good  employees  and  support  us  in  every- 
thing we  do  to  bring  that  about. 

I  am  quite  serious  when  I  say  that  it  was 
my  belief  that  at  one  time  employees  of 
commissions  felt  that  they  did  not  have  the 
red  tape  to  contend  with  that  existed  in  the 
public  service.  They  welcomed  the  fact  of 
not  being  public  servants,  but  I  think  that  is 
changing  and  will  change  even  more.  Those 
employees  will  desire  to  become  public 
servants  and  get  the  benefits  that  we  are 
providing  for  them.  In  connection  with 
salaries,  there  is  the  greatest  co-operation 
now  between  the  commissions  and  the  civil 
service  commission,  and  in  the  comparison 
of  salaries  to  endeavour  to  have  them  uniform 
throughout  the  various  commissions  with 
those  paid  in  the  government  service.  This 
is  a  step  in  a  direction,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
will  encourage  the  bringing  in  to  the  public 
service  of  these  employees  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber speaks  of.  Personally  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  such  come  about. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one  parting  bit  of  information  here.  Over  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  have  collected  a  bit 
on  the  civil  service  and  if  the  hon.  Minister 
thinks  that  the  civil  servants  love  the  ad- 
ministration, maybe  tliey  like  him  personally, 
but  I  do  know  what  they  think  about  the 
administration. 

There  are  such  articles  as  "Civil  Servants— 
here  are  their  beefs".  One  cartoon  here  of 
civil  servants,  "Civil  Servants  vs.  Frost". 
"Slave  Wages".  "Premier  Frost  debates 
Salaries". 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  I  am  going  to  bring 
you  up  to  date.  This  is  a  whole  process 
spread  over  the  years.  So  let  us  come  to  the 
Trillium  of  October,  1962,  that  is  not  very 
long  ago,  that  is  even  with  the  new  bright 
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man,  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  This  is  an  article  out  of  the 
Trillium,  1962,  it  is  a  short  one,  but  I  will 
leave  this  with  you  as  my  parting  shot  for 
the  evening. 

Mismanagement— certainly,  in  fact  it  is 
planned.  Let's  take  a  for  instance,  over- 
time work  and  overtime  pay.  Back  in  1956 
the  association— 

that  is  the  Ontario  Civil  Service  Association: 
—launched  a  concentrated  drive  to  bring 
this  long-standing  outstanding  highlight  of 
mis-management  into  the  full  light  of  day. 
This  led  to  a  meeting  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Honourable  L.  M.  Frost.  The 
chairman  of  the  civil  service  commission, 
C.  J.  Foster,  was  called  in  by  Mr.  Frost. 

Directions  were  issued  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  subject  of  overtime  pay. 
The  association  asked  for  payment  in  cash 
at  straight  time.  The  joint  council  talked 
about  it.  A  special  committee  of  six 
Cabinet  Ministers  talked  about  it.  There 
were  joint  meetings  of  association,  joint 
council,  civil  service  commission,  and  the 
Cabinet  committee,  all  talked  about  pay 
for  o\'ertime.  There  were  subcommittees 
established  to  work  out  details,  rules,  etc. 
They  did. 

The  association  held  that  an  employee 
required  to  work  beyond  his  normal  hours 
of  work  was  entitled  to  pay  in  cash,  that 
time  off  was  wasteful  of  manpower,  difficult 
to  arrange,  disrupted  current  work  sched- 
ules and  was  in  many  cases  totally  valueless 
to  the  employee.  The  Cabinet  committee 
agreed,  in  fact  after  the  first  meeting  they 
asked  why  time  was  being  wasted  in 
further  meetings.  All  this  in  1956  and 
1957. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  pay  for 
overtime  in  cash,  coupled  with  more 
realistic  controls  which  would  come  almost 
automatically  if  overtime  had  a  dollar 
value,  would  lead  to  more  efficient  opera- 
tion and  control  and  possibly  dollar  savings 
for  the  taxpayer.  The  detail  was  worked 
out  carefully  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, rules  were  drafted,  forms  were 
devised,  hours  of  work  for  each  class  were 
established,  exemptions  were  named.  By 
1958  the  stage  was  set  for  enlightened 
management  to  take  over  in  the  field  of 
overtime  pay. 

Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  was  written  in 

1962,  near  the  end  of  1962. 

The  plan  was  .sent  to  the  executive 
council,  it  was  complete  in  every  detail, 
six  Cabinet   Ministers  had  participated   in 


its  making,  four  deputy  Ministers  on  the 
J  SAC  and  the  chairman  of  the  civil  service 
commission  agreed  with  the  proposal.  It 
disappeared,  it  has  not  been  heard  from 
since.  In  fact,  it  went  the  way  of  most 
carefully  planned  improvements  in  public 
service  administration.  It  was  blocked  by 
prejudice,  by  lack  of  understanding,  by  lack 
of  precedent  in  Ontario  public  service,  by 
that  old  human  failing  to  stay  in  the  rut, 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  If  actions  such 
as  this  are  not  planned  mismanagement, 
please  provide  a  more  apt  definition. 

That  is  from  the  civil  service  magazine,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  gives  you  something  that 
has  gone  on  from  1956  to  October  of  1962. 
I  hope  you  have  a  big  announcement  to  make 
about  it  now  to  show  you  are  going  to  do 
something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  How  many  men  do 
you  employ  and  how  much  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  pro- 
long the  discussion  but  it  still  is  not  clear  in 
my  mind  as  to  how  vacancies  in  emplo>  mcnt 
are  advertised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought 
I  made  that  clear.  I  will  start  at  the  beginning 
again.  In  some  instanct^s  ads  are  run  in 
papers. 

Mr.  Newman:   Locally  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  wherever  the 
vacancies  exist. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  only  in  son>e 
instances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right,  that  is  cor- 
rect. But  anyone  at  any  time  can  approach 
either  the  civil  service  commission  here  or 
they  will  be  directed  to  approach  some  gov- 
ernment office  in  outlying  areas,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  application  for  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Newman:  There  is  no  set  way  of  post- 
ing vacancies  such  as  the  federal  authorities 
have,  of  posting  them  in  the  post  office?  One 
would  not  know  where  to  find  or  where  to 
look  were  he  interested  in  employment  with 
the  provincial  government. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton)  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  would  if  he  were  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  this  is  not  the  only 
city  where  there  are  civil  servants. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  so,  although  the 
number  of  employees  who  are  taken  on  each 
year  in  some  of  the  towns  and  smaller  cities 
throughout  the  province  are  not  very  great, 
as  the  hon.  member  will  realize.  But  if  anyone 
is  interested  in  employment  with  the  Ontario 
pubhc  service,  he  or  she  has  that  opportunity. 
Now,  there  are  certain  classes,  particularly 
the  professional  classes,  where  we  go  out  and 
hunt  them,  we  go  to  the  universities,  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
getting  our  share  of  the  bright  young  men 
who  are  beginning  their  careers,  because  as 
someone  said  tonight,  it  is  our  hope,  to 
employ  bright  young  men  who  will  make  the 
Ontario  public  service  their  life  career  and 
will  enjoy  it.  Now,  during  the  last  year- 
Mr.  Newman;  How  do  you  know  you  can 
get  the  bright  young  men,  do  you  have  a 
qualifying  exam? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  v^e  do. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  it  for  all  departments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  civil  service  associ- 
ation recruits  for  all  departments. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  I  am  right  in  assuming 
that  when  a  person  applies  for  employment 
he  would  report  to  the  civil  service  here  in 
Toronto,  the  commission,  write  a  qualifying 
exam  and  then  possibly  be  employed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Providing  the  recruitment 
officer  felt  that  he  or  she  had  the  ability  to 
fill  the  positions  that  were  likely  to  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  it  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  recruiting  officer,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  In  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  how  would  a  person 
get  employment  with  The  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  agriculture  the  hon.  member  is  speaking 
about.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done  everything 
I  can  do  to  have  these  people  understand. 
If  a  person  does  not  want  to  understand,  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  answer  questions  here 
that  is  going  to  satisfy  someone  who  does 
not  want  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is  not  a  case  of  satisfying 
someone  who  does  not  want  to  be  satisfied. 
I  have  people  ask  me  how  they  get  employed 
by  the  provincial  government,  and  I  cannot 
answer  them  at  all. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  told  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Newman:  Yet  the  defeated  candidate 
in  the  local  area  can  tell  you  that  there  are 
vacancies  in  departments  here.  How  do  they 
know? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  What  did 
Hepburn  do? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  am  not  talking  about  Hep- 
burn, I  am  talking  about  this  administration 
today.  I  think  any  vacancies  should  be  posted 
in  a  post  office  in  the  local  municipality  just 
the  same  way  as  they  are  for  the  federal  civil 
service.  There  is  no  reason  why  vacancies  that 
are  created  are  hidden,  and  then  the  favour- 
ite few  have  the  opportunity  of  applying  for 
these  vacancies.  This  definitely  is  not  fair. 
How  are  people  employed  in  the  liquor  con- 
trol board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
ought  to  know  very  well,  because  he  has 
sent  in  applications  and  nearly  all  the  hon. 
members  on  the  other  side  have  sent  in 
applications,  so  you  should  know  how  they 
are  employed.  You  send  in  their  name,  if 
they  come  to  you,  and  we  send  them  an 
application  and  we  are  kind  enough  to  say 
which  hon.  member  referred  their  name  to 
the  board.  They  fill  the  application  out  and 
when  there  is  an  opening  they  are  considered. 
Now,  how  much  simpler  than  that  could  it 
be? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  liquor  control  board,  that 
vacancy  should  be  posted  somewhere  in  the 
municipality  so  that  everyone  in  that  muni- 
cipality would  know  about  it  and  not  just  a 
favoured  few. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  permanent  employees  of  the  liquor 
control  board  are  hired  from  the  temporary 
staff  who  are  taken  on  during  the  heavy 
seasons.  Now,  if  the  hon.  member  suggests 
we  should  put  an  ad  in  the  papers  saying 
there  are  500  or  600  jobs  open  during  the 
heavy  seasons  in  the  summer  and  at  Christ- 
mas holidays,  I  think  he  would  realize  that 
this  is  impractical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
go  out  looking  for  people  at  that  time.  The 
hon.  members  send  in  all  sorts  of  names, 
and  generally  speaking  they  are  all  taken  on. 
About  those  people  from  whom  we  then 
have  applications,  we  get  reports  from  the 
store  managers  and  the  district  supervisors. 
When  there  are  permanent  openings  they  are 
filled  from  those  applications,  on  the  basis  of 
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the  reports  of  their  activities  during  the 
temporary  season.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
any  simpler  than  that  or  any  more  intelligent. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pick 
on  the  liquor  control  board  as  an  individual 
board.  I  am  simply  trying  to  say  that  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  it  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  advertised  in  the  newspaper.  It 
could  be  posted  in  one  spot  in  the  muni- 
cipality and  in  that  spot  all  the  time.  There 
is  no  better  place  for  posting  it  than  in  your 
post  office  in  the  community.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  100  do  not  know  how  to  get  employ- 
ment with  the  provincial  government,  and 
the  common  remark  is  that  it  is  strictly  on  a 
patronage  basis, 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  absolutely  untrue. 
In  one  week  we  interviewed  here  in  the 
civil  service  commission  540  persons,  and 
placed  60  of  the  540.  During  1962  the  de- 
partments submitted  2,200  vacancies.  The 
recruitment  division  conducted  9,500  inter- 
views. The  recruitment  division  referred 
3,300  eligible  candidates  for  departmental 
selection.  Those  were  the  ones  who  were 
processed  in  the  recruitment  office  of  the 
civil  service  commission.  I  mentioned  be- 
fore the  recruitment  at  the  universities  which 
was  done  in  a  more  personal  way. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  still  does 
not  get  the  point  across  that  a  person  does 
not  know  if  there  are  vacancies  in  various 
departments  unless  they  were  posted  some- 
where in  a  municipality.  It  is  all  right  for 
the  hon.  Minister  to  come  along  and  say 
there  were  this  many  interviews,  and  so 
forth,  but  how  did  the  people  in  Windsor 
know  that  there  were  vacancies— that  these 
vacancies  were  available  in  the  civil  service? 
They  would  not  know.  If  they  were  posted 
in  the  post  office  in  the  city  of  Windsor  they 
could  have  applied,  and  they  should  have  the 
same  right  to  apply  as  Toronto  residents. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  support  the  proposition  being  advanced  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 
I  think  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  a 
reasonable  man,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  point  and  he  should  recognize  it 
as  such.  I  can  remember  some  other  matters 
relating  to  The  Public  Service  Act  on  which 
we  had  some  very  bitter  battles  in  this 
House  not  many  years  ago,  and  now  the 
government  either  has  brought  in  legislation 
or  has  it  now  before  us  to  deal  with  these 
specific  points. 

Here  is  another  point  that  I  think  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasuer  should  take  imder  con- 


sideration. I  had  not  reahzed  that  there  is 
apparently  no  policy  for  widespread  advertis- 
ing of  vacancies,  and  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  in  the  public  service  of  the  province.  I 
think  any  resident  of  this  province  should 
be  entitled  to  apply  for  a  job  and  get  it  if 
he  is  the  best  qualified  person.  The  only  way 
that  residents  are  going  to  know  that  jobs 
are  available  is  if  they  are  posted  according 
to  some  systematic  procedure. 

I  recognize  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  said.  If  a  person  comes  seeking 
employment  he  is  interviewed.  I  have  re- 
ferred many  people  up  to  the  fourtli  floor 
here  to  be  interviewed.  I  have  assumed  that 
an  application  is  taken,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  the  application  is  placed  beside  a 
vacancy  for  which  the  applicant  appears  to  be 
qualified,  and  if  he  is  the  best  qualified  he 
will  get  the  job.  That  is  fine.  But  surely 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  people  wha 
do  not  come  down  here  or  go  to  some  odier 
centre  of  the  civil  service  commission— people 
who  may  not  necessarily  be  thinking  of 
government  employment  at  all.  They  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  a  position 
if  there  is  one  that  comes  open  that  they 
think  they  can  fill.  It  may  mean  an  improve- 
ment in  their  own  situation. 

The  only  way  that  such  people  are  going 
to  be  notified  that  positions  are  open  is  by 
some  system  of  widespread  advertising  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
federal  civil  service  for  many  years.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  vacancies  are  not  now  widely  adver- 
tised by  posting  in  municipal  offices  or  post 
offices  or  other  places  like  that  and  supple- 
mented to  some  degree  by  advertising  in 
newspapers,  they  should  be  advertised  and 
supplemented. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  301  agreed  to. 
Vote  302  agreed  to. 

On  vote  303: 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  run  away  with  this  thing  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what 
efforts  are  made  by  the  civil  service  com- 
mission to  recruit  or  test  people  of  Indiarr 
descent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize^ 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  the 
question, 

Mr.  Gibson:  What  efforts  are  made  by  the 
civil  service  commission  to  recruit  or  test 
Indians  for  work  in  the  civil  service? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  en- 
deavoured to  mention  before,  in  those  areas 
that  are  outlying,  the  civil  service  commission 
refers  the  recruitment  to  the  government 
oflBce  that  is  in  that  area.  I  suppose  that 
perhaps  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  will  do  more  in  the  areas  you  suggest 
than  in  any  others.  We  have  Indians  on  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  public  service  and 
they  are  recruited  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  are  our  other  employees. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister,  since  he  raised  this  subject, 
would  tell  me  how  many  people  of  Indian 
descent  are  employed  on  permanent  staff  and 
how  many  are  employed  on  temporary  staff 
with  the  civil  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  will  realize  that  this  would  be 
discrimination  to  sort  out  any  race  in  our 
public  service.  We  do  not  keep  any  record 
of  that. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Such  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  Minister  advise 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  particular  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  any  application  form 
or  in  any  place  in  the  record  of  the  person 
who  is  employee^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Allen:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
formed that  we  do  not  ask  the  nationality. 

Mr.  Gibson:  And  this  information  is  not 
contained  in  any  place  in  the  file  of  this 
particular  individual?  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister assure  me  of  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  the  information  I 
have  been  given. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  303  agreed  to. 

Vote  304  agreed  to. 

Vote  305  agreed  to. 

Vote  306  agreed  to. 

Vote  307  agreed  to. 

Vote  308  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Civil  Service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr..  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  proceed  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.10  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  the  public  schools  of  Stratford 
and  St.  Louis  Separate  School,  Toronto;  and 
in  the  west  gallery,  Givins  Senior  School, 
Toronto  and  Holy  Angels  Separate  School, 
Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  TraflGc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1962. 

2.  Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1962. 

3.  1961  statement  of  the  returns  under 
sections  217  and  223  of  The  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Janes  (Lambton  East)  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1901: 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fifth  occa- 
sion on  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  the  estimates  of  The  Department 


of  Public  Works  in  this  House.  I  have  always 
felt  that  I  have  something  of  an  advantage 
over  some  of  my  hon.  colleagues  because  of 
the  nature  of  my  department.  Each  year 
there  are  many  substantial  projects  to  which 
I  can  point  with  some  justified  pride  of  com- 
pletion. These  are  not  paper  accomplish- 
ments, but  solid  steel  and  concrete,  brick  and 
mortar,  which  stand  and  will  stand  for  many 
years  to  come  in  every  section  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  will  not  go  into  any  detail  on  these 
projects  which  were  started  or  completed 
during  the  past  year. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  for  not  having  the  blue 
book  and  the  annual  report  in  their  hands 
earlier.  They  may  say  that  it  does  not  give 
them  fair  time  to  prepare  themselves  for 
criticizing  the  work  of  my  department.  Well, 
this  is  one  time  that  we  are  on  an  equal 
footing  because  I  did  not  know  I  was  going 
on  so  soon  either.  I  would  have  given  you 
the  blue  book  earlier  but  it  was  not  ready 
until  yesterday  and  we  distributed  it  as 
quickly  as  we  could.  I  would  however, 
again  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  that 
the  blue  book  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

The  first  section  lists  the  projects  which 
we  have  completed  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  second  section  lists  projects  which  are 
under  way,  or  for  which  we  are  preparing 
plans. 

The  third  section  is  work  requested  by  the 
various  departments,  most  of  which  has  not 
yet  had  any  consideration  by  Treasury  board. 

Some  hon.  members  will  be  disappointed  to 
see  that  one  of  their  favourite  projects  remains 
in  the  third  section  and  they  will  feel  that  it 
should  have  been  moved  up  to  the  second 
section. 

Others  will  find  that  a  favourite  project 
remains  in  the  "work  under  way  or  being 
planned"  part,  and  yet  there  is  no  physical 
work  under  way  on  the  site.  I  can  only  say 
to  these  hon.  members:  "Be  of  good  cheer; 
as  long  as  we  have  not  dropped  it  from  the 
list  entirely,  there  is  still  hope." 

I  believe  I  can  anticipate  questions  from 
hon.  members  opposite  on  two  Ontario 
government  buildings  which  have  been  in  the 
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planning    stage    for    some    time.      I    am,    of 
course,  referring  to  Windsor  and  Kenora. 

In  Windsor,  we  have  recently  opened  a 
new  teachers'  college,  a  provincial  savings 
bank,  and  will  shortly  open  a  new  Travel  and 
Publicity  reception  centre.  Also  in  the  works 
is  a  new  institute  of  technology.  However, 
long  before  my  time,  an  Ontario  government 
building  was   projected   for   Windsor. 

As  most  hon.  members  know,  we  have 
acquired  a  choice  site,  in  front  of  city  hall, 
and  have  placed  the  reception  centre  at  one 
end  of  the  site  as  the  first  stage  of  bringing 
the  government  offices  together  on  one  site. 

However,  the  present  space  requirements 
of  the  various  departments  of  government 
are  not  sufficient  to  proceed  at  this  time  with 
a  separate  government  building  which  would 
be  an  asset  to  Windsor's  civic  square.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  we  are  serving  Windsor's 
interests  better  by  maintaining  this  site  as  a 
park  and  renting  space  for  the  departments, 
than  we  would  be  by  terminating  our  leases 
and  building  a  small  building  which  would 
bring   the    departments    together. 

On  a  strictly  economic  basis,  we  cannot 
juiitify  putting  up  our  own  building  in 
Windsor  at  this ,  time,  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  justify  it  until  the  space  demands  of 
the  various  departments  have  been  sub- 
stantially increased.  Meanwhile,  we  retain  a 
very  valuable  prestige  site  as  an  asset  to  the 
cit>'. 

In  Konora,  as  I  am  sine  the  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Gibson)  will  continue  to  remind  me 
vmtil  he  sees  the  building  opened,  we  have 
promised  a  government  building.  The  situa- 
tion here  is  different.  In  Kenora,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  ample  rental  accommodation  of  good 
cjuality. 

Some  years  ago,  we  accjuired  a  site  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  all  government  depart- 
ments into  one  building.  We  proceeded  with 
preliminary  sketches.  In  the  past  three 
months,  our  requirements  have  changed  sub- 
stantially. We  hkd  been  planning  a  three- 
storey  building  until  it  became  evident  both 
The  Department  of  Health  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  should  be  elsewhere.  The 
Department  of  Highways  is  asking  to  be 
located  adjacent  to  their  maintenance  garage, 
out  on  the  highway;  The  Department  of 
Health  has  found  another  location  for  its 
own  laboratory  and  other  needs. 

This  leaves  us  with  a  requirement  for  an 
office  building  with  about  13,000  square  feet 
of  usable  floor  space,  or  a  two-storey  build- 
ing on  our  selected  site.  This  is  tlie  building 
tliat  is  now  on  our  draughting  boards.  In 
addition,  we  are  planning  the  highways  de- 


partment district  office  building,  and  district 
headquarters  and  detachment  building  for 
the  OPP. 

We  are  also  planning  extensive  changes  in 
the  courthouse,  many  of  which  will  have  to 
follow  the  re-location  of  the  provincial  police. 
These  jobs  mentioned,  together  with  the 
registry  office  building  which  is  almost 
finished,  means  an  expenditure  of  between 
$1.5  million  and  $2  million,  in  Kenora. 

I  cannot  honestly  give  the  House  an  esti- 
mate of  when  these  projects  will  be  com- 
pleted, but  I  would  expect  we  will  tackle 
the  Highways  building  first,  the  OPP  head- 
(luarters  next,  and  then  the  government 
building. 

It  is  a  continual  problem— everywhere  in 
the  province— whetlier  we  should  build,  rent, 
or  enter  into  a  lease-back  agreement.  There 
is  no  iron-clad  formula  that  can  be  adopted 
and  followed  in  each  case.  We  must  always 
bring  two  principles  to  bear  on  the  problem: 
What  is  best  for  the  province,  and  what  is 
best  for  the  municipality  in  which  we  are 
locating. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  economics  of  the 
situation  will  decide  for  us.  If  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  rental  accommodation  available,  rents 
are  likely  to  l>e  lower  than  our  costs  to  build 
and  operate  our  own  building.  Sometimes 
when  there  is  not  much  space  for  rent,  we 
.still  find  it  more  economic  to  have  someone 
erect  a  building  for  us  with  an  assurance  of 
a  five-year  lease. 

In  other  situations,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  build  for  ourselves.  There 
are  also,  of  course,  some  types  of  buildings 
which  must  be  specifically  designed  for  the 
job  they  are  going  to  do  and  which  would  not 
be  much  use  to  anyone  else. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  where  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  about  the 
Glassco  report. 

There  has  been  some  comment  in  this 
House,  and  considerable  comment  outside 
this  House,  along  the  lines  that  there  should 
be  a  similar  study  made  of  provincial  govern- 
ment. I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  depart- 
ments, but  as  far  as  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  a  breed 
of  person  who  seems  to  think  that  any  time 
a  busines.sman  or  a  Royal  commissioner 
criticizes  the  way  a  government  department 
does  something,  that  department  should  turn 
itself  inside  out  to  correct  its  alleged  mistakes. 
Some  hon.  Opposition  members  seem  to 
assume   that  what  private   enterprise  does  is 
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always  right  and  that  private  enterprise  can 
learn  nothing  from   government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  seem  to  detect  some 
unholy  glee,  from  persons  not  sympathetic 
with  the  government  of  the  day,  at  sOme  of 
the  disclosures  made  in  the  Glassco  report. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  Her  Majesty's  loyal 
Opposition  was  doing  its  job  properly,  there 
would  not  be  any  need  for  some  of  these 
Royal  commissions.  After  all,  one  of  the 
most  important  roles  of  the  Opposition  is  to 
make  constructive  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment's conduct  of  business. 

Would  it  not  seem  logical  then,  that  if 
the  Opposition  was  doing  its  homework,  it 
would  not  need  a  Royal  commission  to  point 
out  our  mistakes? 

However,  being  a  very  open-minded  group, 
we  are  always  ready  to  pick  up  ideas  from 
other  jurisdictions  and  so  our  department  has 
made  a  study  of  the  Glassco  report  and  has 
related  those  parts  that  could  apply  to  our 
department  to  our  present  operations.  Each 
of  our  branch  heads  has  gone  over  the 
section  relating  to  his  responsibility  and  has 
produced  a  report  for  me  on  his  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  find  that,  in  the  main,  we  are  already 
conducting  the  operations  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Glassco  report.  There  are  a 
few  points  of  difference,  but  you  would 
almost  think  they  had  taken  our  department 
as  a  model  and  written  their  recommenda- 
tions according  to  our  stated  policies. 

I  will  just  take  a  few  examples  at  random, 
which  will  illustrate  for  the  hon.  members 
how  close  our  procedures  now  are  to  those 
recommended  by  the  Glassco  Commission 
report. 

On  the  matter  of  real  property,  there  are 
four  main  points  of  interest: 

1.  Centralized  control  in  purchasing  and 
leasing  of  property.  Our  property  branch  now 
acts  on  behalf  of  21  departments,  boards  or 
commissions  in  carrying  out  negotiations, 
analyzing  the  needs  for  approval  of  Treasury 
board  or  the  Ontario  Parks  Integration  Board, 
and  exercises  some  control  on  cost.  We  have 
been  gradually  taking  over  the  payment  of 
rent  and  other  administrative  duties  for 
almost  all  departments,  and  on  April  1  will 
take  over  another  22  leases  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  71  leases  for  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  the  transfer  of  title  of 
107  properties  where  Department  of  High- 
ways buildings  have  been  built  on  sites  under 
various  ownership. 


2.  On  property  directory.  About  three  years 
ago,  our  property  branch  started  to  compile 
a  complete  directory  of  all  land  owned  or 
leased  by  the  province.  This  is  now  complete 
and  will  be  kept  up  to  date  on  a  monthly 
basis.  You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  province  has  some  5,450  buildings  or 
structures  of  all  types,  ranging  from  a  salt 
shed  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  the 
building  in  which  we  sit  today. 

3.  On  disposal  of  surplus  property.  Under 
the  property  management  section  there  is  a 
continual  review  of  property  considered  sur- 
plus to  the  department's  needs,  and  recom- 
mendations are  forwarded  for  the  sale  or 
lease  of  these  properties,  generally  through 
public  tender.  Before  a  property  is  disposed 
of,  all  departments  are  advised,  as  well  as  the 
local  municipality,  an  appraisal  is  made,  and 
a  property  survey  prepared. 

4.  On  property  management.  The  property 
branch  has  been  gradually  carrying  out 
space  analysis  of  properties  throughout  the 
province  in  order  to  determine  their  most 
economical  use  and  reduce  cases  of  over- 
crowding. This  has  already  resulted  in  con- 
siderable reallocation  of  space  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  leasing  of  additional  private  space. 

The  Glassco  report  also  devoted  some  space 
to  the  perennial  government  problem  of 
whether  to  make  or  bviy  a  product  or  service. 
This  is  a  particularly  difficult  problem  for 
my  department  because  you  cannot  set  up 
any  rigid  set  of  rules.  Sometimes  it  would 
cost  us  more  to  determine  the  need,  write 
a  set  of  specifications,  call  tenders,  award  a 
contract  and  supervise  and  inspect  a  job,  than 
it  would  to  go  ahead  and  do  it  ourselves. 

Anyone  who  knows  me  at  all  will  know 
that  I  am  not  an  empire-builder.  In  the  past 
five  years,  we  have  cut  our  day  labour  casual 
staff  from  more  than  2,500  to  about  800.  We 
are  doing  everything  that  is  economically 
feasible  by  contract,  and  that  includes  just 
about  all  our  new  construction. 

We  have  been  operating  for  several  years 
on  the  general  trades  tender  call.  We  have 
been  advertising  our  construction  tenders,  not 
inviting  them.  We  have  been  opening  tenders 
publicly  and  have  been  publicizing  the  award 
of  these  contracts.  The  system  is  working 
well. 

The  Glassco  commission  suggests  that  some 
preselection  of  contractors  should  be  made 
and  that  tenders  should  be  invited  from  a 
limited  number  of  prequalified  contractors.  I 
am  against  prequalification  of  building  con- 
tractors. I  think  we  get  enough  protection 
from  our  bonding  system.  Prequalification  in 
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our  construction  field  could  eliminate  the 
possibilit)'  of  new  firms  breaking  into  the  big 
construction  field.  If  we  invited  tenders  from 
a  special  list,  it  could  put  both  the  contractors 
and  the  department  in  a  compromising  situ- 
ation. By  tlirowing  the  job  wide  open  with 
publicly  advertised  tender  calls,  there  is 
little  chance  for  collusion  among  bidders  and 
no  chance  for  favouritism  from  my  depart- 
ment. 

The  Glassco  people  also  suggested  that  the 
low  tender  should  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 
Well,  it  is  not  always,  but  if  a  government 
refuses  the  low  tender,  it  is  almost  slandering 
the  firm  that  submitted  it.  We  have  now  a 
very  accurate  estimating  system,  and  we  get 
close  estimates  on  all  our  contract  jobs.  If  a 
bid  comes  in  that  is  far  under  our  estimate, 
we  go  over  it  carefully.  Generally,  we  find 
that  the  contractor  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  his  bid— he  has  left  something  out. 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  have  two  alternatives: 
Force  him  to  honour  his  bid  and  possibly 
force  him  into  bankruptcy  by  doing  so,  or 
offer  him  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  and 
take  the  second  low  tender.  We  do  not  give 
him  a  chance  to  alter  his  bid. 

We  cannot,  however,  just  throw  out  a  low 
tender  because  we  do  not  think  that  the 
contractor  can  handle  the  job.  If  we  are  in 
any  doubt  about  a  contractor's  ability,  we 
make  a  close  check  on  his  financial  situation 
and  on  his  bonding,  and  then  keep  an  extra 
close  eye  on  our  siiper\ision  and  inspection 
throughout  the  job.  We  have  had  some 
pleasant  surprises  this  way.  We  have  also  had 
to  call  in  bonding  companies  to  finish  some 
jobs. 

Another  field  in  which  the  Glassco  report 
suggested  changes  in  the  federal  system  is 
tlie  telecommunications  field.  Their  recom- 
mendations again  were  hand-in-glove  with 
our  policy  in  this  government  where  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  is  responsible  for 
the  central  communications  system.  Our 
Centrex  system  of  telephones,  which  provides 
direct  dialling,  has  been  in  effect  for  more 
than  a  year  and  you  have  all  recently  received 
our  second  new  telephone  book.  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  that  our  telephone  system  is 
second  to  none.  Last  November,  we  did  away 
with  the  telegraph  office  that  had  been  oper- 
ated by  our  own  staff  and  have  worked  out 
a  simple  means  of  having  telegraph  traffic 
handled  by  commercial  carriers. 

Our  people  are  constantly  studying  the 
latest  developments  in  data  transmission  and 
other  modem  electronic  improvements  and 
as  they  become  sound  for  our  use,  we  shall 
adopt  them. 


I  will  not  go  into  any  fmlher  detail  in 
comparing  Glassco  report  recommendatioiis 
with  the  operations  of  our  department,  except 
to  say  that  we  have  streamlined  our  stores 
system  by  bringing  them  under  a  central 
control  and  eliminating  many  of  the  small 
regional  stores  throughout  the  province.  Our 
stores  inventory  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced and  we  hope  to  keep  it  at  an  operating 
minimum.  We  are  now  operating  as  the 
purchasing  department  for  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment departments  in  many  of  their  needs 
and  I  certainly  cannot  see  that  we  need  the 
Glassco  recommended  separate  department 
of  government  with  responsibility  for  all 
purchasing. 

We  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
set  up  a  manual  showing  the  interrelated 
responsibilities  of  government  departments  as 
to  cost  of  goods  and  services  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  government.  It  establishes  a 
standard  of  responsibilities  for  all  items  and 
allows  each  department  to  be  treated  equally. 
At  this  time  last  year,  I  announced  to 
this  House  our  progress  on  my  favourite  job 
—bringing  Queen's  Park  back  to  Queen's  Park. 
It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  give  you  another 
progress  report,  and  one  which  I  trust  will 
be   satisfactory   to   the   hon.   members. 

You  will  recall  that,  a  year  ago,  our  depart- 
mental studies  of  the  office  space  problem 
had  progressed  to  the  point  where  we  had 
completed  preliminary  sketch  plans  and  had 
constructed  a  model  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment which  takes  most  of  the  two  city  blocks 
bounded  by  Bay-Wellesley-Surrey  Place  and 
Grosvenor  Streets.  At  that  time  we  called 
in  four  of  the  leading  architectural  firms  in 
the  city,  and  three  of  the  leading  consulting 
engineering  firms,  to  translate  our  sketch 
plans  into  working  drawings. 

A  new  firm  was  created,  called  Associated 
Architects  for  Queen's  Park  Project,  with 
offices  at  1260  Bay  Street.  This  firm  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  firms  of  Gordon 
S.  Adamson  &  Associates,  Allward  &  Gouin- 
lock,  Mathers  &  Haldenby,  and  Shore  & 
Moffat  and  Partners.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  this  firm  are  the  engineering  firms  of 
H.  H.  Angus  and  Associates,  on  mechanical 
engineering;  C.  D.  Carruthers  and  Wallace 
Consultants  Ltd.,  on  structural  engineering, 
and  R.  P.  Allsop  and  Associates,  on  electrical 
engineering. 

These  firms  are  working  as  a  team  with 
the  top  architects  and  engineers  of  my  own 
department  to  produce  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications  for  the   actual   construction. 

Needless  to  say,  the  associate  architects  and 
engineers  have  come  up  with  a  number  of 
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suggested  changes  and  modifications  to  design 
and  the  methods  of  construction  but,  basic- 
ally, the  scheme  remains  much  the  same.  I 
will  not  go  into  detail  of  the  changes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  will  outline  the  scheme  as  it 
now  stands. 

There  will  be  a  two-level  underground  ren- 
tal parking  area  for  some  400  civil  servants' 
cars  and  some  450  visitors'  cars.  Above 
ground  will  rise  a  two-storey  central  core 
building  which  will  contain  most  of  the 
offices  most  often  visited  by  the  pubUc,  plus 
ample  meeting  rooms  for  use  by  all  depart- 
ments. 

From  the  corners  of  this  building  will  rise 
four  office  towers.  The  first  stage  of  con- 
struction—for which  we  expect  to  call  tenders 
in  June  of  next  year— will  include  the  under- 
ground parking,  the  two-storey  central  build- 
ing, and  a  15-storey  office  tower  to  the 
northwest  of  the  new  property.  This  will 
cost— apart  from  fees,  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings—about $22.5  million  and,  mark  this,  will 
be  officially  opened  by  the  hon.  J.  P.  Robarts 
as  the  central  ceremony  in  our  centennial 
celebrations  on  July  1,  1967. 

The  second  stage  is  an  11 -storey  office 
building  tower  to  the  southwest,  which  will 
cost  about  $5.8  million  and  be  completed 
about  15  to  18  months  after  stage  one. 

The  third  stage  is  a  nine-storey  office  tower 
to  the  northeast,  which  will  cost  about  $3.75 
million  and  be  completed  about  12  to  15 
months  after  stage  two. 

The  fourth  stage  is  a  24-storey  office  tower 
to  the  southeast,  which  will  cost  about  $10.35 
million,  and  be  completed  about  20  to  24 
months  after  stage  three. 

All  these  estimates  are  based  on  present 
construction  prices  and  practices  and,  with 
the  addition  of  site  services,  landscaping, 
furniture,  furnishings  and  equipment,  will 
bring  the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  about 
the  $50  million  figure  announced  last  year 
as  the  overall  cost.  According  to  this 
schedule,  the  project  would  be  completed 
between  mid-1971  and  early  1972. 

This  could  be  speeded  up. 

However,  after  weighing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  various  schedules,  we  have  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  first  stage  as  I  have  outlined 
it  to  you.  But  there  is  nothing  to  stop  us 
doubling  up  future  stages,  or  calhng  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  stages  as  a  single 
contract  if  the  money  is  available. 

1  am  advised  that  the  earliest  that  we  could 
expect  completion  of  the  whole  project— going 
ahead  with  the  first  stage  next  spring,  and 
lumping  the  other  three   stages  together  as 


one  for  tender  call  in  1967,  would  be  late 
1969  or  early  1970. 

Some  of  you  may  say:  "Why  not  go  ahead 
and  call  it  all  at  once  and  get  it  over  with?" 
To  begin  with,  there  is  the  money  problem. 
Second,  to  bring  the  whole  project  forward 
for  tender  call  at  one  time  would  considerably 
delay  the  first  tender  call  and  would  mean  a 
delay  of  between  six  months  and  a  year  in 
first  occupancy. 

Third,  it  would  produce  one  of  the  biggest 
snafoos  in  history  if  we  got  everything  ready 
and  attempted  to  simultaneously  move  8,000 
civil  servants  and  all  their  paraphernalia  from 
their  present  locations  to  the  new  develop- 
ment overnight,  or  even  over  a  period  of  a 
few  months. 

When  the  moves  come,  it  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  trickiest  pieces  of  progranmiing 
that  a  government  has  undertaken. 

Fourth,  we  are  currently  paying  close  to 
$1  million  annually  in  rents  in  the  Metro- 
politan area.  Imagine  what  it  would  do  to 
the  office  rental  market  if  we  were  to  sud- 
denly throw  this  much  vacant  space  on  the 
rental  market. 

The  staggered  moving  programme  that  we 
are  planning  will  permit  the  vacated  space  to 
be  absorbed  by  private  enterprise  gradually, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  the 
orderly  continuation  of  government  business 
throughout. 

The  speed  of  construction  I  will  leave  up 
to  my  learned  colleagues  in  The  Departments 
of  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  Economics 
and  Development.  As  far  as  my  own  depart- 
ment is  concerned,  we  are  going  ahead  with 
our  planning  and  intend  to  be  prepared  to 
speed  up  or  slow  down  construction  of  the 
overall  project  according  to  the  demands  of 
economics. 

There  is  one  large  economy  that  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  this  House  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  in  our  arrangements  for  heating 
all  our  buildings  in  this  area.  We  had 
originally  thought  that  we  would  need  to 
build  a  new  powerhouse  underground  as 
part  of  the  new  project.  As  you  know,  the 
tower  of  the  east  block  is  really  just  a  smoke 
stack  with  a  few  offices  around  it. 

The  old  coal-fired  boilers  that  this  stack 
serves  have  long  been  a  subject  of  criticism. 
No  matter  what  we  did,  it  seemed  we  could 
not  overcome  our  smoke  problem  entirely,  as 
long  as  we  burned  coal.  We  have  now 
switched  three  of  the  four  boilers  to  gas 
firing,  instead  of  coal,  and  this  spring  will 
convert  the  fourth.  To  date,  coal  has  been 
used  as  standby,  but  oil  will  be  the  standby 
fuel  when  conversion  is  complete. 
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With  the  development  of  the  new  project 
will  come  new  pressurized  gas-fired  boilers, 
still  with  oil  standby.  This  means  freeing  the 
space  formerly  used  for  coal  storage.  It  also 
means  freeing  a  large  space  in  the  new 
project  which  would  have  gone  to  new 
boilers  and  coal  storage.  We  reckon  our 
capital  savings  at  about  $2.5  million  as  well 
as  the  savings  in  the  wages  of  two  men 
employed  to  remove  ashes.  In  addition,  our 
engineers  tell  us  that  our  heating  bill  will  be 
lower  with  gas  than  with  coal. 

Not  the  least  factor  in  this  decision  was 
the  reduction  of  air  pollution.  For  years  now, 
people  have  pointed  to  our  smokestack  and 
liave  levelled  some  just,  and  some  unjust, 
criticism  at  the  smoke  they  saw  coming  out. 
We  tried  to  eliminate  it,  and  at  times  we 
succeeded.  Now  we  hope  that  our  new  fuel 
and  firing  system  will  silence  the  critics  once 
and  for  all. 

Before  going  on  to  other  projects  with 
which  my  department  is  involved,  I  would 
just  like  to  give  you  one  more  detail  of  our 
planning  for  the   Queen's  Park  project. 

I  am  proposing,  in  the  next  year,  to 
announce  competitions  for  the  design  and 
implementation  of  certain  murals,  sculpture, 
fountains,  reflecting  pools  and  landscaping 
to  a  total  value  of  some  $350,000.  Our 
architects  are  now  working  out  the  details 
of  these  competitions  which  will  break  down 
into  three  general  categories:  one  for  murals 
and  interior  artistic  treatment;  a  second  for 
interior  and  exterior  sculpture;  a  third  for  the 
fountain,  pool   and   landscaping  treatment. 

I  hope  that  these  competitions  will  stir 
interest  in  the  fields  of  the  arts  across  Canada 
in  our  new  Queen's  Park  and  that  the  major 
part  of  these  works  will  be  ready  for  un- 
veiling—again as  part  of  our  centennial  cele- 
brations—on July  1,  1967. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  construction  that  my  depart- 
ment has  been  engaged  in  during  the  past 
year  and  also  give  hon.  members  some  idea 
of  what  building  projects  you  can  expect  to 
be  tendered  during  the  coming  year. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  works  under 
construction,  or  at  some  stage  of  planning, 
totalling  about   $120,550,000. 

We  have  built,  or  are  building,  a  lot  of 
small  buildings.  During  the  past  year  my 
department  awarded  contracts  for  some  34 
metal  patrol  garages  for  The  Department  of 
Highways.  They  are  located  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  province  and  range  from  three 
bays  to  11  bays. 

Garages  have  been  completed  at  Brampton, 
Gloyne,  Crystal   Beach  near  Brockville,  Dur- 


ham, Goshen,  Minden,  Nagagami,  St. 
Catharines  (Homer),  St.  Mary's,  Strathroy, 
\\^alkerton,  Wallaceburg  and  Whitefish. 

Others  are  under  construction  at  Apsley, 
Camden  East,  Cobden,  Clinton,  Craighurst, 
Courtland,  Batchawana,  Emsdale,  Grand 
Bend,  Hawkesbury,  Madawaska,  Peter's 
Corners,  Porquois  Junction,  Morriston,  Recce's 
Comers,  Sesekinika,  Shelburne,  Stouffville, 
Roseneath,  Upsala  and  Wahnapitae.  We  also 
added  an  extension  to  the  district  office 
building  at  Ottawa  and  a  small  extension  to 
the  existing  office  building  at  Huntsville. 

For  The  Attorney-General's  Department, 
we  have  built  three  district  headquarters 
buildings  at  Belleville,  Burlington  and  Corn- 
wall. 

An  OPP  detachment  building  is  sub- 
stantially completed  at  Manitouwadge  with 
work  well  advanced  on  five  others  at 
Atikokan,  Emo,  Powassan,  Kapuskasing  and 
Sombra.  In  October,  we  finished  a  new 
registry  office  at  Parry  Sound  and  work  is 
well  along  on  another  registry  office  at 
Kenora. 

At  Guelph  Veterinary  College,  good  pro- 
gress was  made  on  a  pathogen-free  pig  unit 
and,  late  last  year,  we  let  a  $171,000  contract 
for  a  breeders'  service  building.  A  new  power- 
house is  well  under  way  at  Kemptville 
Agricultural  School. 

For  The  Department  of  Education,  the 
Northern  Institute  of  Technology  at  Kirkland 
Lake  is  well  advanced  and  a  new  vocational 
building  at  Belleville's  school  for  the  deaf 
is  in  its  early  stages. 

^Ve  built  a  chief  ranger's  headquarters' 
building  at  Parry  Sound  and  a  seed  extraction 
plant  is  under  way  at  Angus  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

For  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, a  new  school  unit  was  added  to  the 
facilities  of  the  boys'  training  school  at 
Cobourg.  At  Mimico  Reformatory,  a  new 
administration  building  was  finished  near  the 
end  of  the  year,  while  a  new  powerhouse  was 
completed  in  June. 

A  year-round  tourist  reception  centre  is 
under  constmction  at  Wind.sor  for  The  De- 
partment of  Travel   and   Publicity. 

I  will  touch  on  just  a  few  of  these  major 
projects. 

We  completed  and  officially  opened  on 
January  16  of  this  year  the  new  mental  hos- 
pital at  Godcrich.  This  was  a  $3,460,000 
contract  job.  Plans  are  being  made  to  turn 
o\'(>r  the  300-bed  hospital  at  Owen  Sound 
to  The  Department  of  Health.  First-stage 
construction     of     the     300-bed     hospital     at 
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Palmerston  is  nearing  completion.  A  clinical 
services  group  of  buildings  at  Port  Arthur 
hospital  was  finished  last  August  at  a  contract 
price  of  ;$2,550,777.  The  300-bed  pavilion, 
laundry  and  trades  building  project  at  the 
Ont^riot  Hospital  School  at  Orillia,  contracted 
for  $2,003,000,  is  nearing  completion.  Work 
is  well  advariced  on  the  new  School  of  Nur- 
sing at  Whitby  Ontario  Hospital.  The  staff 
moved  into  the  new  Nightingale  School  of 
Nursing  in  Toronto  last  September  and  the 
building  was  officially  opened  on  December 
3,  1962. 

For  The  Department  of  Education,  we 
finished  the  new  teachers'  college  at  Windsor. 
The  $3,817,000  first-stage  construction  of 
the  new  Ontario  school  for  the  deaf  at  Milton 
is  substantially  completed.  Unit  No.  3  of  the 
new  building  group  at  Toronto's  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Technology  has  reached  the  final 
stages. 

The  big  jobs  for  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  were  the  girls'  training 
school  at  Lindsay  and  the  boys'  training 
school  at  Simcoe,  both  of  which  are  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  Another  big  job  was  the 
construction  of  two  new  dormitory  buildings 
and  single  staff  quarters  at  Monteith  Indus- 
trial Farm.  This  work  is  substantially  com- 
pleted. The  major  project  completed  for  The 
Department  of  Highways  was  the  district 
repair  garage  and  heated  storage  building  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  contracted  for  $524,355. 

What  big  jobs  can  we  look  forward  to  for 
1963? 

We  have  now  out  to  tender,  or  ready  to 
be  called,  13  jobs  whose  total  value  will 
likely  be  about  $19  million.  These  contracts 
will  be  awarded,  in  the  main,  in  time  to 
enable  the  contractors  to  start  work  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  ready  for  them.  In  this  way, 
they  should  have  clear  sailing  through  the 
best  construction  weather  of  the  year  and, 
on  the  bigger  jobs,  have  them  sufiiciently 
closed  in  to  allow  reasonable  winter  working 
conditions,  next  winter. 

These  jobs  are:  for  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  chemistry  and  microbiology 
building  and  the  poultry,  pathology  and 
virology  building  at  Guelph;  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  trades  schools  at 
Ottawa  and  London  and  the  technological 
institute  at  Ottawa;  for  The  Department  of 
Health,  the  new  central  laboratory  at  Downs- 
view;  for  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  new  detachment  buildings  at  Picton 
and  Wawa;  for  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  new  reception  centres  at 
Cornwall  and  Prescott;  for  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  an  ojffice  and  laboratory 


building  at  Wheatley,  and  an  office  and  boat- 
house  at  Dunnville. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  work  that  will 
be  called  in  the  early  summer,  including  the 
Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital,  but  the  list  of 
jobs  I  just  listed  were  planned  for  this  spring 
tender  call  to  give  the  contractors  a  good 
chance  to  work  this  summer. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  hydraulic  engineering  section  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  which  is 
carrying  forward  an  extensive  programme 
involving  the  reconstruction  of  dams  through- 
out the  province. 

In  the  past  year,  Birch  Lake  Dam  at  the 
outlet  of  Birch  Lake,  about  five  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Webbwood  in  the  Algoma 
district,  has  been  reconstructed.  This  new 
dam  will  benefit  fish  and  wildlife  propaga- 
tion. 

Reconstruction  of  Watts  Dam,  aimed  at 
controlling  the  very  high  flooding  conditions 
that  have  damaged  lakeshore  properties  in 
the  past  on  the  South  Magnetawan  River  near 
Burks  Falls,  was  essentially  completed. 

A  new  dam  was  built  at  the  outlet  to 
Evangeline  Lake,  about  20  miles  southeast 
of  Espanola.  This  new  dam,  by  controlling 
the  water  level,  will  be  of  value  from  a  fish 
and  game  standpoint. 

A  new  dam  at  Delta,  near  Brockville,  is 
ready  to  maintain  the  level  of  Upper  Beverley 
Lake  and  to  handle  the  spring  freshet  of  1963. 

Forest  Lake  dam  at  the  outlet  of  Forest 
Lake  in  the  Kenora  district  has  been  recon- 
structed to  control  a  watershed  of  80  square 
miles  and  directly  regulate  the  water  level 
on  a  chain  of  five  lakes— Forest,  Whitney, 
Edward,  Alexander  and  Cobble. 

A  new  dam  at  Ena  Lake  on  the  MacFarlane 
River,  about  20  miles  north  of  Kenora,  was 
built  to  control  a  watershed  of  70  square 
miles  and  to  overcome  low  water  conditions 
on  Ena  and  Corn  Lakes  in  the  late  summer 
and  fall. 

The  largest  dam  ever  built  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  since  world  war  two 
was  at  Ivanhoe  Lake,  near  Foleyet.  This 
dam  controls  a  drainage  area  of  540  square 
miles  and  maintains  a  constant  level  in  Ivan- 
hoe Lake  for  fire -fighting,  tourist,  fish  and 
wildlife  interests. 

Another  big  job  was  reconstruction  of  the 
trout  rearing  station  at  Chatsworth  for  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Winter  construction  is  now  in  progress  on 
a  new  $180,000  small  boat  lock  and  dam  at 
Port  Carling  and  is  to  be  ready  for  this 
coming  season's  navigation.  The  need  for  this 
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new  lock  is  apparent  from  usage  figures  which 
show  that  boats  passing  through  the  locks 
have  more  than  doubled  in  six  years.  In  1956, 
there  were  6,056  passages;  in  1961,  12,537. 

Reconstruction  of  Crane  Lake  Dam  in  Parry 
Sound  and  Cedar  Lake  Dam  in  the  North 
Renfrew  area  is  being  proceeded  with. 

The  big  project  for  this  year  will  be  the 
reconstniction  with  concrete  of  the  Snowshoe 
Rapids  Dam,  wliich  is  located  on  the  Chukini 
River  near  Red  Lake.  This  will  be  a  $190,000 
job.  Its  puq)Ose  will  be  to  raise  the  levels  of 
Red  Lake  and  an  associated  five  lakes  which 
drain  an  area  of  1,650  square  miles. 

Other  work  will  be  inidertaken  at  Aylen 
Lake  Dam  in  Renfrew  North,  Fletcher  Lake 
Dam  in  the  Victoria  district.  Pickle  Lake  Dam 
in  the  Fort  William  section  and  Joe  Lake 
Dam  in  the  Nipissing  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  call  vote  1901 
again,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  hon. 
members  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  about 
$300,000. 

This  is  just  a  change  in  accounting  pro- 
cedure. You  will  find  that  $300,000  and  more 
added  to  vote  1902.  The  main  cause  of  this 
change  is  the  transfer  of  40  personnel  and 
all  our  costs  connected  with  them,  from  head 
office  to  the  maintenance  vote.  This  is  strictly 
a  bookkeeping  change.  In  \ote  1902  you  will 
find  diat  $300,000  plus  another  $170,000. 
The  maintenance  vote  will  go  up  every  year. 
It  has  to,  since  we  are  building  more  build- 
ings every  year  and  we  have  to  maintain 
them. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  communication 
services  imder  vote  1902.  Part  of  that  is 
caused  by  our  new  telephone  system  and 
part  by  another  change  in  accounting  pro- 
cedures whereby  parts  of  the  total  govern- 
ment telephone  bill  previously  paid  under 
another  vote  are  now  paid  under  this  vote. 
Now  this  looks  like  a  healthy  increase  in  our 
communication  services  cost.  I  am  sure  our 
cost  would  have  risen  more  had  we  not 
adopted  the  much  more  convenient  Centrex 
telephone   system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  own  staff  for  their 
excellent  work  this  last  five  years  that  I  have 
been  their  Minister.  They  show  the  greatest 
co-operation  all  the  time.  I  think  this  is 
extended  to  hon.  members  of  both  sides  of 
the  House  and  I  want  at  this  time,  to  express 
my  thanks  to  them  for  their  co-operation  with 
me  as  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  hon.  members,  I  would 
ask  your  indulgence  and  co-operation  in  the 
consideration  of  my  estimates. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I 
would  say  that  the  genial  hon.  Minister's 
comments  were  laced  with  more  politics  and 
boastfulness  tlian  is  par  for  the  hon.  Minister 
under  normal  circumstances.  I  can  only 
attribute  that,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
ments were  hurried  beyond  what  the  hon. 
Minister  expected. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one  com- 
ment he  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  I  forget  the  exact  phraseology, 
he  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  point  out 
that  business  practice  and  the  ideology  of 
free  enterprise  is  not  exactly  considered  the 
ideal  objective  of  this  department.  Now  I  am 
quite  in  agreement  with  him  that  all  business 
practices  are  not  applicable  in  the  operation 
of  a  government,  but  I  do  suggest  that  com- 
mon sense  and  planning  and  eflBciency  are.  I 
just  wonder  why  the  hon.  Minister  made 
emphasis  on  that  particular  point.  Maybe, 
sir,  it  was  because  he  comes  again  as  always 
to  ask  for  support,  from  this  side  of  the 
House  particularly,  witliout  identifying,  as 
any  businessman  would  expect,  his  public 
works  for  the  next  ensuing  years. 

He  lists  them,  of  course.  He  lists  all  tliose 
programmes  that  it  is  expected  will  be  com- 
pleted sometime  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
But  the  order  of  priority  he  does  not  identify, 
the  costs  of  the  programme  he  does  not 
identify,  the  beginning  of  work  he  does  not 
identify,  the  termination  he  does  not  identify. 
I  can  only  suggest,  sir,  that  he  was  making 
an  apology  before  the  e\cnt  when  he  made 
that  reference  to  the  lack  of  business  ideals 
in  the  department.  Certainly  no  businessman, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  Liberal  Party  or  the 
Conservative  Party  would  tolerate  this  for  a 
moment. 

Even  the  hon.  Minister  from  Frontenac- 
Addington  (Mr.  Simonett),  I  am  sure,  with 
liis  great  business  experience,  would  never 
consider  the  operation  of  his  various  enter- 
prises in  this  fashion.  Can  you  imagine,  sir, 
asking  your  employees  to  proceed  in  some 
fashion  with  varying  projects  that  were  not 
scheduled  specifically,  wherein  no  priority  for 
undertaking  was  made,  no  cost  was  identified? 
Surely  these  are  things  that  you  would 
expect— 

Hon.  Mr.  Coniiell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listed 
$19  million  worth  of  work  that  is  to  be 
called  within  the  next  two  to  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  What  kind  of  priorities 
do  you  want?  Nineteen  million  dollars'  worth 
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of  work  to  be  called  within  the  next  two  to 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Wait 
until  he  tells  you. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  For  a 
fellow  who  is  so  good,  you  are  awfully  sen- 
sitive. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  course  has  got  up  and 
within  the  course  of  the  last  few  minutes 
he  has  identified  now  $19  million  worth  of 
projects  that  will  be  called.  But,  sir,  this  is 
your  bible  and  it  says  not  a  word,  not  a 
word,  about  when  these  several  projects- 
several,  there  are  a  multitude  of  projects, 
many  of  which  will  not  be  completed  for  ten 
years;  many  of  which,  I  suggest,  will  never 
be  completed  by  this  government— and  there 
is  no  identification,  sir,  as  to  when  they  will 
be  begun.  You  know  that  we  have  com- 
plained on  tliis  side  of  the  House  that  many 
projects  have  been  listed  for  years  and  years 
before,  in  fact,  they  were  begun. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  yesterday  made  a  great  issue  about 
the  sovereignty  of  this  House  and  frankly  I 
did  not  agree  with  his  technical  interpreta- 
tion, but  the  principle  of  what  he  was  saying 
was  true. 

This  House,  I  say,  sir,  is  a  sovereign  body 
and  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  House  has  a 
right,  a  business  right  and  a  common  sense 
right,  to  insist  that  we  know  what  specific 
projects  are  going  to  be  commenced  within 
this  year  and  what  specific  projects  will  be 
commenced  at  some  future  date,  and  second, 
what  the  cost  of  those  projects  will  be. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  going  to  call 
for  tenders  immediately  for  projects  that  will 
include  roughly  $19  million  worth  of  build- 
ing, and  that  is  good.  But,  mind  you,  if 
you  can  project  yourself  to  a  time  when  you 
may  not  occupy  that  seat,  can  you  imagine 
sitting  here  in  this  House  and  being  told 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  work  will  be 
done  on  a  multitude  of  projects?  Certainly 
you  would  want  to  know  what  degree  of 
priority  exists.    But  you  never  do  this! 

There  is  just  a  niggling  concern  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  that  unnecessary 
authority  is  given  you  and  your  department 
to  make  a  determination  that  eventually 
should  be  made  by  this  entire  Legislature. 
The  point  that  I  make  is  this:  we  should 
know  what  projects  are  going  to  be  com- 
pleted this  year  or  are  going  to  be  begun 
this  year,  really  begun;  what  projects  are 
going  to  be  delayed.    There  is  no  indication 


of  how  you  will  handle  the  multitude  of 
projects  that  are  listed  after  page  25  of  the 
book.  They  may  be  begun  any  time.  There 
is  no  beginning  date,  no  completing  date, 
no  nothing.  Just  a  list  of  anticipated  projects 
for  the  future. 

Now,  sir,  that  is  something  that  we  on  this 
side  feel  very  strongly  about.  We  have  made 
this  criticism  time  and  again,  and  while  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  hon.  Minister's 
hurried  submissions,  and  I  can  understand 
them,  the  simple  fact  is  this  book  must 
have  been  in  production  for  a  long  period 
of  time  and  it  was  never,  I  presume,  intended 
that  you  identify  the  beginning  and  the  com- 
pletion dates  or  the  estimated  costs  of  these 
projects.  I  do  not  think  the  hurry  is  the 
reason  we  do  not  have  that  type  of  identifica- 
tion. I  say  to  you  that  for  all  your  appeal  to 
a  different  rule  than  applies  to  business,  cer- 
tain business  practices  do  apply  and  one  of 
them,  I  suggest,  is  common  sense  in  plan- 
ning, and  that,  while  it  may  be  in  your  mind 
or  in  the  mind  of  your  deputy  or  other 
members  of  your  department,  is  not  avail- 
able, I  suggest,  to  the  public  at  large  and 
particularly  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature. 

I  would  hope  that  those  on  this  side  of 
the  House  would  take  the  opportunity  to  ask 
you  during  this  session  this  morning  for  your 
thoughts  with  respect  to  all  those  projects 
that  are  listed  after  page  25  or  26  which- 
ever it  be,  that  memorandum  of  subjects 
that  identifies  the  works  for  the  future,  works 
that,  as  I  said  several  times,  are  not  listed  in 
priority  one  to  the  other  or  are  not  identified 
in  terms  of  cost  or  beginning  or  termination. 
That  is  the  first  point,  sir. 

Now,  the  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  this:  the  hon.  Minister  talked  about 
the  St.  Joseph's  property  and  the  so-called 
extension  of  Queen's  Park.  We  are  all  proud 
of  that.  The  hon.  Minister  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  it  and  I  must  say  that  the 
comments  I  am  now  going  to  make  are  made 
as  a  result  of  what  the  hon.  Minister  said 
this    morning. 

I  had  always  taken  it  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  physically  impossible, 
to  complete  that  project  quickly  and  that  the 
period  of  four  or  five  years  that  has  always 
been  identified  as  the  normal  period  of  con- 
struction was  due  to  physical  circumstances. 
But  now  I  detect  that  that  is  not  so,  that,  in 
fact,  we  could  complete  that  project  much 
sooner. 

But  there  are  concerns  about  completing 
it  sooner.  One,  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  lease  market  here  in  Toronto  and  two, 
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tlu!  effect  it  would  have  on  moving  a  multi- 
tudes of  offices  and  civil  servants  from  their 
current  quarters  to  the  new  ciuarters  in 
hurried  fashion. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  whether  those  are 
valid  reasons  lor  delaying  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  the  whole  quadrangle.  It  may 
be  that  the  speedy  construction  of  the  whole 
(juadrangle  would  cost  the  government  no 
more  money  than  its  ultimate  construction 
and  the  two  reasons  the  hon.  Minister  gives 
are  not  of  such  overriding  paramount  con- 
cern to  us  that  we  should  overlook  some  of 
the  great  advantages  of  speedy  construction. 

For  example,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
we  were  to  complete  that  quadrangle  quickly 
then  we  could  begin  to  move  on  this  building, 
something  that  I  think  is  dear  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  heart  and  certainly  is  in  the  minds 
of  all  hon.  members  here.  It  is  quite  obvious 
to  all  of  us  that  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  do  not  have  adequate  quarters.  To 
think  of  the  operation  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  under 
circimistances  that  prevail  in  this  House  is 
almost  unbelievable  in  this  modern  age.  The 
individual  hon,  members  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  have  reason  for  complaint  and  I  do 
not  need  to  identify  this  problem.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  it  in  mind,  he  has  expressed  it. 
I  say  to  him,  rather  than  delay  the  com- 
pletion of  tliat  quadrangle  for  the  reasons 
he  has  given,  I  would  suggest  he  reconsider 
diis  project,  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  advantages  of  speeding  completion  of  the 
(juadrangle  do  not  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages. One  of  the  pertinent  advantages 
certainly  is  the  efficient  operation  of  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister,  as  an 
experienced  legislator  in  the  province,  will 
know  the  great  advances  of  efficiency  and  the 
great  advantage  in  the  operation  of  the 
affairs  of  this  province,  that  will  be  afforded 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  by  the 
opportunity  to  work  under  efficient,  business- 
like circumstances,  to  conduct  your  corres- 
pondence and  your  legitimate  business  and 
your  research  in  a  fashion  that  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time. 

This  is  not  a  one-sided  argument,  and 
while  I  do  not  want  to  be  dictatorial  about 
it,  very  frankly  I  must  say  to  you  that  I 
always  presumed  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  complete  the  quadrangle  in 
fewer  than  four  or  five  years.  But  I  detected 
from  this  morning's  comments  that  is  not  so, 
that  the  reasons  why  it  will  not  be  completed 
in  that  short  period  of  time  are  the  reasons 
the  hon.  Minister  outlined,  the  lease  market 
here  in  Toronto  and  the  movement  of  civil 


servants.     I   just   (juestion   whether  these   are 
adecjuate  reasons,  because  certainly  there  are       I 
cogent  reasons  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
to  suggest  the  speedy  completion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  or  three  other 
points  I  want  to  go  to.  The  hon.  Minister  will 
recall  that  a  year  ago  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  outline  to  this  House  some  rather  extra-  ] 
ordinary  things  in  respect  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  and  particularly  he 
said  that  he  had  effected,  or  was  confident  of 
effecting,  a  30  per  cent  reduction  in  con- 
struction costs  as  a  result  of  contracting  out. 
Now  today  we  did  not  hear  a  word  about 
that.  \Miat  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether 
or  not  the  department  has  persisted  in  the 
interval  in  that  policy  or  whether  it  has 
gone  back  to  its  original  programme  of  doing 
its  own  construction  work.  This,  I  think,  is 
something  that  merits  our  consideration. 

I  know  that  a  year  ago  most  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  House  were  taken  a  little  back, 
I  can  tell  you,  that  the  hon.  Minister  was 
able  to  effect  a  saving  of  30  per  cent  by  ask- 
ing private  contractors  to  undertake  projects 
rather  than  have  those  same  projects  com- 
pleted by  the  personnel  or  employees  of  his 
department.  Nothing  was  said  about  this  this 
morning  and  I  simply  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
at  this  juncture  to  make  his  comments  in 
that  respect. 

Second,  this  morning  no  reference  was 
made  to  a  subject  that  has  continually  been 
an  irritant  in  government  contracts  and  that 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  depart- 
ment does  now  insist  on  fair  wage  clauses  in 
all  contracts  relating  to  public  wages.  This  is 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  this  side  of  tlie 
House  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  whole 
problem  of  management-labour,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  will  certainly,  I  hope,  substantiate 
this  observation,  is  an  intangible  thing.  It  is 
one  of  psychology,  it  is  one  of  confidence, 
it  is  one  of  fairness,  if  you  will,  and  the 
appearance  of  fairness. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  l>etter  than  I, 
that  one  of  the  complaints  of  unions  and 
workmen  in  Ontario  has  been  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  does  not 
live  up  to  its  espoused  position.  It  asks  of 
private  industry  that  it  do  certain  things  in 
respect  to  imions  and  labour  and  workmen, 
but  then  in  its  own  contracts  and  in  its  own 
execution  of  its  own  programming  there  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  asking  the  hon. 
Minister  this  morning  is  this:  what  is  the 
policy  of  this  department  in  respect  to  fair 
wage    clauses    in   the    various    contracts   that 
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are  executed  between  the  department  and  the 
several  contractors  who  are  retained  to  con- 
struct the  projects  of  The  Department  of 
Pubhc  Works?  We  on  this  side  of  the  House 
certainly  are  going  to  insist  that  that  type  of 
fair  wage  clause  be  inserted.  We  think  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  principle  that  the  government 
give  the  lead  in  this  respect. 

You  will  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  certain 
hon.  Ministers  in  the  past  have  made  rather 
extraordinary  statements  in  this  respect  and  I 
am  not  referring  now  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  but  to  certain  other  unidentified 
hon.  Ministers,  who  have  said  we  will  buy 
and  contract  at  the  cheapest  possible  rates. 
Well  I  do  not  think  that  is  really  desirable. 
When  it  costs  a  little  more,  the  thing  that 
you  are  buying  with  that  additional  cost, 
sir,  is  something  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars.  It  may  well  be  that  you  are  buying 
industrial  peace  in  this  province,  or  making 
your  contribution  to  industrial  peace,  and 
that  certainly  is  something  that  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
some  explanation  and  probing  of  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  this  respect. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  things.  One, 
I  would  like  to  know  what,  if  any,  is  the 
policy  of  the  department  in  respect  to  leasing? 
From  here  on  and  into  the  future  has  the 
department  any  policy  about  the  determin- 
ation of  whether  the  department  will  lease 
premises  or  construct  its  own  premises, 
particularly  outside  of  Toronto?  As  I  see  the 
programme  now,  there  is  no  specific  policy, 
but  rather  it  is  a  determination  on  the  given 
facts  of  the  circumstances.  I  presume  that  the 
department  makes  a  quick  evaluation  of  a 
given  community  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  can  efficiently  lease  premises  and 
if  they  can,  they  proceed  in  that  fashion.  If 
not,  they  build. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  whether  that 
is  good  governmental  policy.  It  may  be  that 
herein  is  where  government  and  business 
differ.  It  may  be  that  business  has  a  right, 
indeed  the  duty,  to  evaluate  each  particular 
instance  on  its  own  merit,  but  I  think  gov- 
ernment should  have  an  overall  programme 
and  policy. 

For  example,  if  it  is  obvious  that  the 
construction  of  public  works  do  make  a 
tangible  and  real  contribution  to  employment 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  it  may  well  be 
that  this  department  should  be  used  as  one 
of  the  few  levers  that  we  have  in  this  gov- 
ernment at  the  provincial  level,  I  should  say, 
to  contribute  to  employment  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  spend  consider- 


able time  in  the  determination  of  this  matter. 
There  are,  I  suggest,  times  when  we  should 
build  on  a  wholesale  fashion  and  there  are 
other  times,  sir,  when  it  may  be  very  advis- 
able, very  advisable,  to  lease  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  know  that  at  those  given  times 
other  projects,  other  works  and  other  activ- 
ities, have  taken  up  the  bulk  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  Ontario.  This,  I  think, 
should  be  governmental  policy. 

Governmental  policy  in  this  respect  does 
not  have  to  be  that  of  private  business. 
Herein  I  would  like  to  hear  again  the  hon. 
Minister's  observations.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  policy  the  government  does  have,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  an  ad  hoc 
programme  that  is  determined  on  the  given 
circumstances  at  a  given  time,  or  whether 
they  have,  if  any,  a  long-term  programme 
and  policy  in  respect  to  leasing  and  building. 

There  are  many  other  problems  that  I 
think  can  be  best  left  to  the  individual  items 
that  are  listed  here,  and  rather  than  in  these 
preliminary  comments  use  the  opportunity 
and  time  to  go  into  those  projects,  I  will 
refrain  until  the  particular  votes  are  called. 

In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
my  point  that  I  think  tliis  rnorning  we  under- 
stand the  hurry  of  the  hon.  Minister.  But 
now  we  are  here  and  now  we  can  take  our 
time,  I  think  we  should  elicit  from  the  hon. 
Minister  the  enunciation  of  policy  in  respect 
to  the  four  or  five  problems  that  I  have 
outlined. 

First,  I  want  to  know  again  what  priority 
there  is  in  respect  to  the  various  projects  that 
have  been  listed  from  page  25  and  onward  in 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  programme. 
Second,  I  want  know  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  validity,  and  whether  or  not  we  can 
possibly  persuade  the  department  to  recon- 
sider the  hurry-up  of  the  completion  of  the 
Queen's  Park  quadrangle  on  the  old  St. 
Joseph's  property.  Third,  I  Nvould  like  to 
know  about  the  fair  wage  clauses.  Fourth, 
I  want  to  know  the  pohcy  of  the  government 
in  respect  to  leases  and  construction.  And 
finally,  I  want  to  know  about  the  fair  wage 
clauses  in  the  various  programmes  that  are 
undertaken  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  my  preliminary 
questions.  As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  that 
while  there  are  many  more  I  think  the>  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  individual  items. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
there  are  fairly  simple  answers  to  most  of  the 
questions  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Before  becoming  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  would  have  spoken 
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just  about  the  same  way  as  he  did  about  our 
list  of  priorities,  knowing  exactly  when  they 
would  be  started  and  when  they  could  be 
completed,  but  I  assure  him  it  just  is  not  as 
simple  as  that. 

We  ask  each  department  for  their  list  of 
priorities,  which  they  hand  to  us  once  a  year, 
and  number  them.  They  are  usually  taken 
before  the  Treasury  Board  for  consideration, 
and  if  approval  is  given  we  do  go  ahead  and 
work  on  them.  The  problem  that  we  find— if 
it  is  a  police  building  or  one  of  the  standard 
buildings  we  can  go  ahead  and  get  the  plans 
out  very  quickly  and  get  on  with  it— but  if  it 
is  one  of  the  trade  schools  or  a  hospital, 
there  are  changes  of  thinking  going  on  all 
the  time. 

I  often  tell  tliese  people  that  a  five-minute 
change  of  mind  in  one  of  the  departments  is 
sometimes  a  five-month  change  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned;  because  if  a  person  decides 
that  they  want  a  building,  say,  100  by  100, 
and  the  next  week  they  want  it  125  by  100, 
that  causes  a  lot  of  consternation  in  the 
hands  of  the  architects  or  whoever  is  doing 
the  planning.  It  is  most  difficult. 

I  have  learned  from  experience  it  is  well 
not  to  put  a  date  on  these  things,  because 
those  of  you  who  hdve  played  golf  know  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  lose  a  stroke  than  to  try 
to  pick  one  up;  and  if  you  have  a  date  set 
for  June  1  for  a  certain  building,  it  is  so 
much  easier  for  that  to  slip  to  August  1 
than  it  is  to  move  up  to  May  1. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  a 
good  point,  but  I  assure  him  that  it  is  not 
too  easy  to  stick  to  these  dates.  Buildings 
are  of  various  sizes,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
in  that  book  that  the  list  under  "work  under 
way"  certainly  is  work  that  has  been  on  the 
board  since  possibly  the  middle  of  last  year, 
some  of  the  buildings  even  for  a  number  of 
years.  However,  you  will  find  that  most  of 
those  buildings  will  be  well  under  way  by 
the  time  these  estimates  roll  round  another 
year. 

I  think  if  you  go  back  under  "work  com- 
pleted", if  you  compare  these  books  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  you  will  find  out  that 
once  we  get  them  in  the  planning  stage,  they 
usually  go  ahead  fairly  quickly.  I  know  you 
can  name  exceptions  to  that,  I  can  name 
them  myself,  but  even  in  the  city  here  we 
have  one  building  that  we  have  been  plan- 
ning for  some  time  and  we  are  running  into 
a  few  obstructions  as  far  as  the  city  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  so  many  things.  You  think 
you  have  every  wrinkle  ironed  out  and  then 
something  comes  up  that  will  hold  us  up  for 
a  month  or  two. 


The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
NhicDonald)  mentioned  to  me  about  procras- 
tinating. Certainly  I  demand  of  my  people 
good  planning  as  far  as  these  buildings  are 
concerned,  but  certainly  once  we  get  the 
approval  to  go  aliead  we  try  to  do  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  certainly  are  not 
aiming  at  any  particular  times  of  the  month 
or  the  season. 

As  far  as  the  timing  on  the  project  here, 
of  the  Queen's  Park  extension  is  concerned, 
I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  possibly  missed  my  point  in  the 
speech.  I  said  that  we  could  possibly  move 
it  up  by  a  year  and  a  half.  I  think,  at  best, 
we  could  move  ahead  from  say  1971  to  1970. 
We  might  possibly  finish  it  by  late  1969  or 
1970,  We  are  not  going  to  gain  a  great  deal 
of  time  by  trying  to  move  it  up. 

We  also  have  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  can  get  allocated  to  this 
project.  If  we  decide  to  build  this  whole 
building  at  once  it  means  that  we  will  be 
held  up  in  the  planning  for  at  least  another 
year.  So  if  we  get  finished  earlier,  we  are 
going  to  get  started  later,  I  think  we  have 
assessed  this  thing  fairly  well,  and  I  would 
hope  to  carry  this  programme  out  as  we  have 
outlined,  I  have  to  deal  with  the  hon,  Pro- 
\'incial  Treasurer  (Mr,  Allan)  on  the  money, 
and  I  think  he  goes  along  with  our  plan  of 
carrying  it  out  over  about  an  eight-year 
basis. 

I  did  not  bring  up  this  30  per  cent  saving; 
I  have  not  changed  my  mind  on  that  whatso- 
ever. We  have  more  evidence,  if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  wishes  to  have  it, 
that  we  are  saving  by  the  work  being  done 
by  general  contract.  We  think  we  are  saving 
close  to  that  30  per  cent,  in  some  cases 
much  more.  It  has  been  brought  up  the  last 
two  years  so  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  re-emphasize  it  again  this  year. 

As  far  as  changing  our  policy  regarding 
day  labour  is  concerned,  we  certainly  have 
not  changed  that;  in  fact  we  have  plans  of 
maybe  cutting  our  daily  staff  down  more  yet, 
possibly  adding  some  of  them  to  our  main- 
tenance staff.  There  is  absolutely  no  change 
there  whatsoever.  There  is  the  odd  building, 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  talk  earlier,  where  it  is 
more  costly  to  call  these  specifications  and 
the  things  necessary  than  to  go  ahead  and 
get  it  done  ourselves.  There  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule.  But  generally  we  are  sticking 
to  the  policy  that  we  have  taken  over  this 
past  two  years  as  regards  our  day  labour  staff. 

As  far  as  the  fair  wage  clause  is  concerned, 
I  would  say  that  there  is  a  fair  wage  clause.  I 
are   getting  a  little  out  of  my  field;   I  will 
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have  to  leave  it  up  to  my  legal  friends  to 
get  into  things  when  you  start  talking  about 
clauses  in  contracts.  But  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  I  would  say  this  fair  wage  clause 
is  in  there,  in  the  contract.  What  we  do  is 
insist  they  pay  union  rates,  going  rates,  in 
whatever  area  the  building  is  constructed. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Who  deter- 
mines that? 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  really  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  really  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Who  determines  it,  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  there  an  official  called  the 
fair  wage  oflBcer,  who  gives  you  reports  so 
you  can  keep  up  to  date  on  these  things,  from 
The  Department  of  Labour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  From  The  Department 
of  Labour.  The  only  place  we  have  ever  run 
into  any  diflficulty  along  this  line,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  came  up  in  the  House 
a  year  ago,  is  in  connection  with  our  Simcoe 
Boys'  Training  School.  There  was  some 
difficulty  there,  but  we  have  had  no  particular 
evidence  tfiat  there  has  been  any  other 
difficulty  along  this  line. 

As  far  as  leased  premises  are  concerned, 
I  outlined  this  policy  fairly  well  in  my  talk 
earlier.  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  outlined  two  different  policies 
when  he  was  speaking.  One  was  that  we 
should  have  a  policy,  and  the  second  was 
that  it  should  be  flexible;  I  do  not  think  that 
our  policy  is  too  much  different  from  that. 
It  depends  on  the  location  and  the  availability 
of  buildings. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  last  answer  to 
have  all  departments  in  one  building;  I  have 
changed  my  opinion  of  that  over  the  years. 
I  thought  at  one  time  it  would  be  highly 
ideal  to  have  all  departments  in  one  building, 
but  we  find  there  are  many  disadvantages  to 
that.  If  there  are  plenty  of  places  to  lease 
outside  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  of  course, 
I  think  it  is  good  business  to  lease.  If  there 
is  a  shortage  of  space  then  it  is  possibly 
necessary  to  build. 

We  have  one  or  two  places  where  we  have 
had  a  building  built  for  a  particular  piupose. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  policy  generally, 
but  it  has  happened  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
I  think  and  I  hope  that  I  have  answered  the 
questions  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
begin  with  one  of  the  last  observations  the 
hon.  Minister  made  and  that  is  the  so-called 
fair  wage  clause?  In  order  to  get  my  ob- 
servations in  focus,  may  I  ask  one  or  two 
questions?  Firstly,  in  respect  to  the  work  you 
do,  that  your  department  does  and  your  work- 
men do,  I  presume,  that  you  insist  on  these 
provisions.  What  I  am  talking  about,  how- 
ever, are  those  instances  when  you  retain 
another  contractor  to  actually  build  the 
project  for  you,  Mr.  X  of  the  X  corporation. 
In  that  instance,  do  you  insist  on  a  fair  wage 
clause  in  the  contract  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  contractor,  or  a  union  wage? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  do  not  insist  on  a 
minimum  wage  but  a  fair  wage,  the  wage  that 
is  currently  in  effect  in  that  area.  I  under- 
stand, and  I  have  never  declared  myself  as 
being  an  expert  on  these  labour  situations, 
that  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  areas. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  experience 
we  did  have  at  Simcoe  where  the  general 
contractor  who,  I  think,  contacted  the  Simcoe 
employment  service  and  the  Dunker  Con- 
struction Company,  was  told  what  the  wages 
were  in  that  area.  That  is  what  he  based  his 
tender  on.  Then,  after  the  contract  was  let 
and  he  started  in,  apparently  that  area  was 
taken  over  by  Brantford  where  there  was  a 
slightly  different  set  of  wage  rates.  It  was  a 
bit  embarrassing  there  for  a  while,  but 
apparently  the  job  went  along  all  right.  I  am 
sure  if  I  were  not  carrying  this  part  of  our 
programme  out  properly  I  would  hear  a  great 
deal  more  about  it;  but  this  thing  runs  very 
smoothly  as  far  as  our  department  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  said  on  a 
number  of  issues.  I  want  to  focus  attention 
on  this  question  of  the  fair  wage  clause  and 
the  contention  now  advanced  by  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  government  has  in  effect 
implemented  this.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
confirmed  that,  as  far  as  his  department  is 
concerned,  he  is  pursuing  the  matter  of  con- 
tracting out. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  any  length  on 
the  merits  of  this.  I  just  remind  the  House, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  that  there  are  some 
rather  obvious  contradictions  in  a  govern- 
ment department  laying  off  more  and  more 
people,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  often  laying  them  off  in  the 
periods  of  peak  unemployment  between 
November  and  May,  when  they,  themselves, 
in     conjunction     with    their    colleagues     at 
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Ottawa,  are  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  campaigns  to  have  people  provide 
employment  during  the  winter  months.  This 
is  just  one  of  the  many  contradictions  in 
government  policies,  as  well  as  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  hon.  Minister  made  this  morn- 
ing. However,  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going 
to  pursue  this  business  of  contracting  out, 
then  I  think  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  not  only  him,  but  the  whole  government 
to  implement  in  a  vigorous  fashion  a  fair 
wage  clause,  and  not  just  pay  lip  service  to 
it. 

Let  us  face,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset, 
that  there  is  a  basic  clash  in  philosophy  with- 
in this  government.  There  is  a  conflict  in  the 
bosom  of  the  government.  It  can  accurately 
be  described  as  a  clash  between  what  I  would 
say  is  the  Cass  view  and  the  Goldcnberg 
view.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said 
that  he  was  not  going  to  name  any  hon.  Min- 
isters.   I  shall— hon.   Mr.  Cass. 

The  Cass  view,  as  spelled  out  by  the  then 
Minister  of  Highways— Frederick  C.  Cass— in 
the  letter  of  July  14,  1961,  addressed,  believe 
it  or  not  to  Mr.  George  C.  Wardrope,  the 
hon.  George  C.  Wardrope.  It  opened,  "Dear 
George—" 

An  hon.  member:  Pally,  anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  George  had  sought  some 
explanation,  I  should  say,  with  regard  to 
what  was  happening  up  in  his  area.  Let 
me   read   the  middle   paragraph. 

As  you  are  aware,  existing  legislation 
covering  hours  and  wages  in  government 
contracts  is  not  backed  up  by  schedules 
outlining  the  wages  which  are  considered 
to  be  fair  in  any  particular  area— 

I    wonder    if    that    is    changed;    and    then    it 

continues: 

—and  my  attitude  has  always  been  that  the 
fact  that  the  contractor  is  able  to  attract 
labour  at  the  wages  he  offers,  means  that 
these  wages  are  considered  fair  and  accept- 
able in  the  locality  in  which  the  work  is 
being  carried  on. 

There  is  a  good,  solid,  19th-century  Tory 
approach.  If  you  have  people  unemployed 
and  they  are  desperately  competing  to  get 
work,  and  they  are  willing  to  take  $1.00  an 
hour,  or  90  cents  an  hour,  or  80  cents  an  hour, 
in  order  to  get  some  money  to  pay  the  rent  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  you  can  play  one  off 
against  the  other  and  can  exploit  the  pool 
of  unemployment,  then  this  is  fair. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
We  never  do  that. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  would  be  quiet,  be- 
(Cause  this  is  not  yet  two  years  old.  This  is 
a  statement  from  the  man  who  was  then 
Minister  of  Highways,  and  had  millions  of 
dollars  of  contracts  under  his  jurisdiction, 
written  to  another  fellow  member  of  the 
Cabinet: 

—my  attitude  has  always  been  [said  he] 
that  the  fact  that  the  contractor  is  able  to 
attract  labour  at  the  wages  he  offers  means 
tluit  these  wages  are  considered  fair  and 
acceptable  in  the  locality  in  which  the  work 
is  being  carried  on. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  dated  July  14, 
1961.  It  is  significant  that  it  should  be  dated 
on  Bastille  Day,  because  it  is  that,  kind  of 
condition  that  produced  revolutions.  Now, 
the  second— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Lal?our): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  some  of  these 
matters  involve   another  department, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  fine.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  will  tidy  it  up  .when 
we  get  to  his  department.  We  have  been 
working  on  this  year  after  year  after  year,  as 
the  Hansard  record  will  confirm.  There  are 
other  departments  of  the  government  to  which 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  got  to  give 
a  lead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  will  be  quite 
interested— the  House  will  be  quite  interested 
—in  a  day  or  so  to  find  out  what  has  been 
done  on  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  we  will  be  in- 
terested. You  have  no  idea  how  interested 
we  will  be.  We  have  been  holding  our  breath 
for  years  to  get  this  announcement  and  I  trust 
that  finally  it  will  come.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the 
difference  in  philosophy  is  the  Cass  view  and 
the  Goldenberg  view.  I  tried  to  find  in  my 
files  the  observations  of  Carl  Goldenberg 
during  some  the  evidence  that  was  being 
submitted  to  the  Royal  commission— when  one 
of  the  contractors  came  before  the  Royal 
commission  investigating  the  condition  of 
workers  in  the  construction  industry  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  and  advanced  the  theory 
that  if  he  could  get  people  to  work  for,  shall 
we  say,  80  cents  an  hour,  this  was  fair 
enough.  But  Carl  Goldenberg,  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  said  in  effect:  "This  is  nonsense, 
it  is  not  fair".    He  suggested  there  should  be 
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a  minimum  wage  which  is  adjudged  to  be 
high  enough  to  provide  an  income  for  a 
person  to  meet  the  cost  of  hving  and  other 
conditions  in  the  community,  and  that  no 
contractor,  no  employer,  should  be  permitted 
to  exploit  a  pool  of  unemployed  people  who 
are  desperately  trying  to  get  an  income,  by 
going  below  that  level. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been 
fighting  for  a  minimum  wage  from  this  gov- 
ernment, and  we  cannot  get  it.  That  is  the 
reason  why  this  department  and  other  depart- 
ments have  to  get  effective  implementation 
of  fair  wage  contracts  across  the  board  in 
the  government.   It  is  not  the  case  in  The 

^       Department  of  Highways  at  the  moment. 

r  I  happened  to  be  up  in  the  Parry  Sound- 

Muslcoka  area  a  week  or  so  ago  and  I 
discovered,  for  example,  that  qualified  car- 
penters, working  for  a  contractor  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  were  receiving 
only  $1.24  an  hour.  This  is  not  an  adequate 
wage  for  an  unskilled  person  at  the  moment, 
granted  our  present  costs  of  living,  but  this 
is  what  one  of  the  government  departments 
is  paying  to  skilled  workmen.  It  is  idle  for 
any  hon.  Minister  at  this  stage,  whatever 
announcement  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
may  have  for  us  next  week,  to  get  up  and 
say  that  this  kind  of  fair  wage  contract  has 
been  impleriiented.  At  best  you  are  paying 
lip  service  to  it. 

I  We  had  the  Throne  speech  announcement 

this  year  that  something  was  going  to  be 
done  about  this.  We  have  not  seen  anything 
yet.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has 
something  up  his  sleeve,  perhaps  there  is 
going  to  be  another  election  gimmick.  But 
we  shall  be  satisfied  not  merely  with  the 
assurance  that  it  is  being  implemented— we 
want  to  see  the  machinery;  we  want  to  see, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  has  said,  a  fair  wage  officer  who  is 
going  to  be  surveying  this  and  reporting  it 
so  that  no  government  department  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Cass)  can  go  ahead  implement- 
ing that  philosophy.  And  we  have  not  seen 
such  machinery  yet. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  gets  up,  for  ex- 
ample, and  says  that  he  is  not  certain  about 
these  matters,  he  thinks  it  is  in  his  contracts 
—excusing  himself  that  he  is  not  a  legal  man, 
he  is  underlining  the  fact  that  this  has  not 
been  accepted.  You  do  not  need  to  be  a 
legal  man  to  know  about  the  operations  of  a 
fair  wage  contract.  You  know  that  it  is  in 
there,  and  it  is  being  implemented  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt,  and  when  the  hon. 
Minister    comes    in    with    the    kind    of    un- 


certainty that  "this  really  is  not  my  respon- 
sibility, this  is  the  responsibility  of  somebody 
else"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Has  the  hon.  member 
any  specific  jobs  where  he  knows  there  is 
not  a  fair  wage  being  paid?  This  is  the  thing 
that  spells  out  to  me  whether  it  is  working 
or  whether  it  is  not  working. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  old  approach, 
the  lethargic  approach.  "It  is  not  my  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  it  is  being  done;  it  is  tlie 
responsibility  of  the  people  who  are  victims  to 
come  and  make  a  complaint." 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  think,  if  the 
hon.  member  is  going  to  make  roundhouse 
statements  about  such  things— he  is  always 
the  greatest  one  to  be— Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  comes  in  here 
and  he  is  always  using  that  word  "docu- 
mented". I  never  heard  the  word  until  he 
came  to  the  House  here  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  I  think  he  should  document  some 
of  the  statements  he  is  making  as  far  as  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
said  first  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
government  to  come  in  with  a  policy  and 
the  machinery  for  implementing  the  policy. 
They  have  not  got  it.  Secondly,  I  do  not 
happen  to  have  at  my  fingertips  specific  cases 
at  the  moment,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  idle 
for  the  hon.  Minister  to  get  up  and  say  this 
is  not  going  on.  You  cannot  go  across  the 
province  on  a  single  trip  in  my  experier^ce, 
without  running  into  people  who  are  working 
for  sub-contractors  of  this  government  and 
are  not  getting  fair  wages.  This  is  a  standard 
practice— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  On  public  works 
projects? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  public  works  projects, 
on  highways  and  everything  else,  so  there 
is  no  point  in  the  hon.  Minister  saying  tliis. 
I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  he  gets  up 
and  talks  vaguely,  "I  think  we  have  a  fair 
wage  contract  in  but  this  is  the  responsibilit>' 
of  someone  else",  he  is  confirming  that  the 
government  has  not  really  come  to  grips  with 
this. 

However,  I  sit  down  with  great  hope, 
because  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has 
intervened  and  he  has  said  he  might  have 
something  startling  for  us.  But,  as  my  hon. 
colleague  points  out,  we  have  had  this  kind 
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of  intervention  annually,  year  in  and  year 
out,  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember  in  this 
Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  from  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  from  tlie  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  but  from  the  goverrmient, 
and  he  cannot  deny  responsibility  for  its  sins 
of  omission. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  soon  as  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  gets  on  the  spot  he  says  it  is  not 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Some  of  you  people 
over  there  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  accept 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  we  have  collective  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  will  all  go  down  together. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion on  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  the  government  has  to  take  the  lead 
because  there  is  a  growing  number  of  people 
in  the  community  who  are  recognizing  that, 
out  of  a  sense  of  humanity,  people  should 
get  a  decent  wage;  or  because,  if  you  want 
to  have  industrial  peace,  people  have  to  have 
decent  wages,  whatever  be  the  reason. 

I  want  to  put  on  the  record  once  again, 
for  a  reason  that  you  will  see  when  I  come 
to  it,  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  developed  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  For  example, 
often  we  have  had  a  toleration  of  bad 
working  conditions  by  people  whom  I  thought 
would  be  the  last  people  to  tolerate  it;  people, 
for  example,  in  our  churches. 

A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  a  very  firm 
voice  raised  in  one  instance.  It  happened  to 
he  from  the  Most  Reverend  Alexander  Carter, 
the  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  And  this  is  what  Bishop 
Carter  said: 

In  our  own  diocese  the  conditions  of 
many  of  our  working  men  is  nothing  less 
than  pitiable.  Almost  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  certain  parishes  is  limited  to  season- 
able work,  work  which  may  last  from  four 
to  six  months  of  the  year.  Yet  these  fathers 
have  families  to  support,  children  to 
educate,  clothe  and  feed.  They  struggle  on 
from  month  to  month,  hoping  to  survive 
each  year,  but  they  go  through  life  facing 
a  gnawing  fear  for  the  future.  But  we  can- 
not give  lip  service  to  the  need  for  imions 
and  ignore  their  existence  when  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  church  are  at  stake. 
For  this  reason  I  am  issuing  the  following 
directives: 


1.  In  all  diocesan  construction  the  scale 
of  wages  established  by  the  goverrmient 
in  conjunction  with  the  unions  must  be 
observed. 

2.  In  all  diocesan  work,  all  things  being 
equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  con- 
tractors using  union  labour. 

3.  We  shall  remain  in  close  contact 
with  union  leaders  and  will  not  encourage 
any  construction  when  proof  is  given  that 
he  refuses  to  hire  union  labour  or  refuses 
the  union  the  right  to  approach  his  men 
for  purposes  of  organizing  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an  exemplary  state- 
ment which  I  wish  many  other  people  in  the 
employment  field,  in  the  church,  in  govern- 
ment, would  face  up  to  and  implement.  The 
main  point  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  is 
that  he  said  he  is  going  to  take  his  lead  from 
what  the  government  is  willing  to  do  in 
working  it  out  with  unions.  In  this  field,  as 
in  many  fields,  the  government  should  be 
providing  the  good  example;  up  until  now  it 
has  not  provided  a  good  example. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question?  I  do  not  think  this  matter  of  fair 
wages  in  government  contracts  is  a  difficult 
one. 

You  may  recall,  last  year,  I  raised  this 
matter  in  several  of  the  estimates.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  people  who  are  close  to  the  problem, 
and  who  advised  me  that  the  procedure  in 
Ontario  is  considerably  different  from  that  at 
the  federal  level.  My  understanding  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  a  federal  contract,  when  the 
specifications  are  prepared,  certain  basic  wage 
schedules  are  set  out  in  the  contract. 

I  do  not  think  that  everybody  in  this  prov- 
ince would  want  to  say  that,  because  a 
contract  has  been  let,  it  must  necessarily  be 
let  by  union  labour.  I  do,  however,  think  it 
is  a  fair  principle  to  suggest  that  the  wage 
rates  should  be  not  less  than  the  going  rate 
in  that  community  and  that  rate  normally  is 
established  through  the  union  organizations. 

It  seems  it  is  not  a  case  of  wanting  to  be 
fair  or  unfair;  the  hon.  Minister  says  he  has 
not  had  any  complaints.  He  is  an  honourable 
man  and  I  think,  generally,  he  is  not  mis- 
leachng  the  House.  It  may  be  that  these  com- 
plaints have  been  to  another  department.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  in  many 
cases  they  were  to  another  department, 
namely  The  Department  of  Labour,  and  no 
action  was  taken.  It  seems  that  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  undertake  to  set  out  a  fair 
wage  schedule  in  government  contracts,  the 
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same  as  that  which  is  undertaken  at  the 
federal  level,  the  problem  could  be  solved. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  not  only  is  this  programme  unfair  to 
labour,  or  I  should  correct  that  by  saying  not 
only  is  the  absence  of  this  provision  unfair 
to  labour,  but  it  is  equally  unfair  to  bona- 
fide  good  employers.  They  must  tender  for 
these  contracts  on  a  public  tender  basis. 
Unless  the  terms  of  the  labour,  which  is  a 
big  part  of  the  contract,  are  specifically  laid 
down  in  the  contract  then  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suggest  that  a  contractor  who  prob- 
ably employed  a  cheaper  grade  of  laljour,  or 
one  who  employed  scab  labour,  would  be  in 
a  position  to  tender  a  lower  price,  not  because 
he  was  able  to  give  the  service  cheaper  by 
virtue  of  his  organizational  ability,  but  rather 
because  he  made  a  practice  of  hiring  labour 
which  worked  for  less  than  what  was  a 
standard  and  a  recognized  rate. 

I  made  a  point  last  year,  during  several  of 
the  debates  of  various  departments,  of 
suggesting  that  this  be  done.  As  yet  I  do 
not  know  of  any  department  of  government 
which  has  yet  laid  down  in  the  specifications 
the  terms  under  which  labour  shall  work.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  that  simple.  If,  in  the 
original  specifications  of  government  con- 
tracts, the  wage  schedule  was  laid  out  posi- 
tively and  without  equivocation,  then  these 
problems  would  not  arise;  but  as  long  as  we 
leave  this  basic  principle  out  of  the  specifica- 
tions I  think  we  will  always  have  these 
debates  in  the  House. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  take 
this  under  consideration.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  lies  entirely  within  The 
Department  of  Labour,  other  than  it  is  the 
responsibility,  in  my  opinion,  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  to  enforce  these  provisions 
and  to  ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  labour 
contract  are  lived  up  to.  This  could  be  done, 
it  could  be  done  simply  and  it  could  be 
done  without  a  lot  of  fuss  and  bother,  if  the 
goverimient  would  determine  on  this  one 
principle,  namely,  that  there  will  be  a  stand- 
ard schedule  of  wages  to  the  workmen  in  the 
province.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  difficult  thing, 
1  do  not  think  it  is  something  that  the  people 
of  this  province  do  not  want.  I  think  by  and 
large  the  average  taxpayer  would  like  to  be 
certain  that  on  government  projects  a  fair 
wage  is  paid. 

Mr.  Singer:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  do  not  think  there 
is  need  to  get  into  a  philosophical  argument 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  contract  should  be  a 
imion  contract,  as  long  as  the  standards  are 


reasonable.  I  do  not  think  that  most  people 
in  this  House  are  prepared  to  take  a  stand. 
We  might  have  our  own  sympathies.  Certainly 
we  want  to  be  fair  to  all  people,  and  I  sup- 
pose if  people  choose  to  be  unorganized  that 
is  their  privilege,  as  long  as  the  government 
does  not  encourage  people  to  become  dis- 
organized by  having  a  schedule,  or  permitting 
a  schedule,  which  is  unfair  and  which  en- 
courages the  people  to  hire  this  type  of 
person  in  preference  to  an  employer  who  tries 
to  be  a  fair  employer  and  who  tries  to  bargain 
reasonably  and  collectively  with  the  employ- 
ees of  his  organization. 

I  hope  that  we  will  approach  this  thing  in 
a  common  sense  manner.  I  do  not  think  it 
need  embarrass  the  government  one  bit  to 
put  this  schedule  in  their  contracts.  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  this  for  some  time  in  the 
House  now,  I  think  it  is  something  that  every 
government  contract  could  contain  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  difiBcult 
thing,  but  once  having  established  this 
principle  I  think  we  then  put  the  bidders 
and  the  contractors  on  a  fair  basis  and  I 
think  a  good  part  of  the  problem  would  fade 
into  oblivion. 

So  I  pass  that  on  to  the  hon.  Minister  for 
what  use  he  cares  to  make  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Went  worth.  I  have  found  out  over  the  years 
that  people  are  not  usually  too  backward 
about  complaining  to  The  Department  of 
Public  Works.  I  have  found  out  that  the  way 
I  have  got  sharpened  up  and  acquainted  with 
the  project  is  when  these  objections  were 
brought  to  me,  that  is  the  time  you  really 
get  sharpened  up. 

It  seems  a  bit  unusual  that  the  only  time 
I  hear  of  this  complaint  is  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  I  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  that  in  view  of  what  I  might 
term  intimations  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  here,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  asked 
me  to  look  into  this,  I  will  look  into  it  much 
more  carefully  and,  as  I  say,  the  way  to  get 
sharpened  up  in  this  business  of  being  Min- 
ister is  the  things  that  are  brought  to  your 
attention.  I  will  take  a  good  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe 
that  the  attitude  of  the  hon.  Minister  is 
regrettable.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the 
attitude  of  the  former  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley)  who,  whenever  anything  was 
brought  to  his  attention  and  he  was  asked 
questions  of  policy,  always  took  the  casual 
attitude  that  nobody  is  complaining,  the  only 
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people  wlio  are  bothered  are  the  fellows  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Of  course,  people  were  killed  on 
construction  jobs  and  people  were  being  paid 
disgracefully  low  wages.  I  brought  many 
cases  to  the  attention  of  this  House,  but  it 
v\as  a  waste  of  time.  It  had  no  effect  on  the 
gONcrnmcnt, 

What  we  are  interested  in  knowing  is 
exactly  what  the  hon.  Minister's  policy  is. 
Every  time  we  try  to  ask  him  what  is  his 
policy  he  says:  "Have  you  got  any  com- 
plaints?" Well,  complaints  are  one  thing, 
but  a  statement  of  policy  is  another.  It  is 
fair  to  ask  a  hon.  Minister  for  a  statement  of 
policy  and  it  is  fair  to  expect  him  to  answer 
such  a  request. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  first  of  all:  is  it 
the  policy  of  his  department  to  put  actual 
fair  wage  schedules  in  construction  contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  answered  that, 
they  are  already  in. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  schedules  setting  forth 
rates  for  different  categories  of  work.  Are 
there  schedules  in  the  contracts  setting  forth 
actual  rates,  or  is  there  just  a  general  clause 
saying  fair  and  reasonable  rates  shall  be  paid? 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  The  going 
rate. 

Mr.   Bryden:   Or  the   going  rate.  Which  is 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  then,  heavens,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  no  policy  at  all!  He  does  not 
even  know  the  first  thing  about  it. 

Surely  the  basis  of  any  fair  wage  policy  is 
that  there  shall  be  in  a  contract  an  actual 
schedule  of  wages  saying  what  rate  shall  be 
paid  or  what  minimum  rates  shall  be  paid  to 
different  categories  of  labour.  Anything  other 
than  that  is  no  fair  wage  policy  at  all,  merely 
saying  to  the  employer  that  he  can  pay  what- 
ever he  wants;  in  other  words,  he  is  left  to 
determine  what  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
information  is  that  we  have  a  fair  wage 
clause  in  these  contracts  and  that  we  pay  the 
going  rate  of  wages  in  any  particular  area. 

Now,  I  do  not  know— as  I  say,  I  am  speak- 
ing quite  plainly  that  this  is  in  a  field  where 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  determining— but  it 
seems   to   me  when   you   start   putting  in   a 


maximmn    rate,    that    that    immediately    be- 
comes— 

Mr.  Bryden:   Minimum! 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  maximum  rate 
immediately  becomes  the  minimum.  I  would 
think  that  that  woidd  work  against  the  em- 
ployees on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  trying 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  I  was  right  and 
it  is  still  hard  to  find  out  exactly  what  the 
hon.  Minister  is  saying,  but  I  take  it  what 
he  means  is  that  the  department  believes  it 
has  discharged  its  responsibilities  in  this  very 
important  field  by  putting  a  pious  phrase  or 
clause  into  a  contract  saying  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  pay  fair  and  reasonable  wages, 
or  the  going  rates  in  the  community  or 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  I  take  it  that  is 
what  they  put  in  and  they  consider  that  their 
responsibility  is  then  discharged. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  might  study 
the  matter  in  other  jurisdictions,  that  that  is 
not  a  fair  wage  clause  at  all,  it  is  not  worth 
anything.  What  he  is  saying  to  the  employer 
really  is:  "You  decide  what  is  fair  and  reason- 
able and  you  pay  it."  You  might  as  well  have 
nothing  in  it,  because  he  is  going  to  pay  what 
he  thinks  is  fair  and  reasonable  or  what  he 
can  get  the  workers  for.  There  has  to  be 
some  independent  body,  and  it  should  un- 
doubtedly be  in  The  Department  of  Labour, 
that  decides  what  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  Department  of 
Labour  checks  up  on  these  things  all  the 
lime,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  check  up  on  this  it  is 
about  the  only  thing  in  the  province  they 
check  up  on.  You  keep  telling  us  that  they 
check  up  on  things  but  they  check  up  on 
practically  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's considered  opinion? 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  do  they  set  schedules,  do 
they  decide— wlio  decides  what  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  or  going  rate?  Do  they 
decide  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  federal  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  federal  people?  You  mean 
they  have  power  under  our  law  to  decide 
what  is  fair  and  reasonable? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  federal  people?  That  is  a 
new  one.  How  do  the  federal  people  come 
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into  this?  Do  you  mean  they  have  power 
under  our  law  to  decide  what  is  fair  and 
reasonable?  Is  Ontario  not  master  in  its  own 
liouse? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  could  see  you  consulting  the 
federal  people  for  their  advice  as  to  what  is 
fair  and  reasonable  but  surely  they  do  not 
exercise  the  authority  of  this  government. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  this.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  have  seen  these  clauses  be- 
cause they  have  been  brought  to  me  and  I 
think  they  do  say  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage. 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is  trapped  and  I 
think  he  is  trapped  in  the  policy  of  the 
government. 

My  information  is  this:  were  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  in  the  past  to  have  stren- 
uously enforced  the  fair  wage  clause  that 
was  in  the  contract,  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  adequate.  But  in  this  instance  it  be- 
comes a  government  responsibility  rather 
than  an  individual  responsibility.  It  is  of 
little  assistance  to  have  the  contract  written 
with  a  fair  wage  clause,  no  matter  how  well 
intended,  if  the  fair  wage  clause  is  not  en- 
forced vigorously.  I  think  that  enforcement 
must  come  from  The  Department  of  Labour. 

I  would  say  this,  I  think  the  present  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  does  intend  to  improve 
this  situation  throughout  the  province,  but  I 
merely  make  the  point  again  that  if  these 
contracts  in  the  first  instance  were  to  set  out 
a  schedule,  then  the  problem  would  be 
avoided.  The  hon.  Minister  would  not  be 
in  this  position  where  he  depends  upon  other 
departments  of  government  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  the  contract. 

Now  I  have  talked  to  some  of  these  work- 
men who  tell  me  that  they  have  extreme 
difficulty  having  these  conditions  enforced 
in  Ontario  because  of  the  way  we  write  our 
contiracts,  but  they  do  not  run  into  the  same 
difficulties  at  the  federal  level.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  has  said,  for  these  people  to  get 
any  satisfaction.  As  a  result  the  contractors 
who  choose  to  employ  scab  labour  are  able  to 
operate  and  conduct  their  business  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  intent  of  the  provision 
in  this  contract. 

I  think,  that  however  well  intended  this 
clause  is,  the  very  fact  that  it  does  not 
specifically  lay  down  the  conditions  in  a 
schedule,  which  could  be  done— it  is  very 
simpile,  for  instance,  if  a  contract  is  going 
to  be  let  in  Sudbury  or  in  Windsor  or  in 
some  iother  area,  to  determine  what  the  going 
rate  is  for  carpenters  in  that  area.    It  is  a 


simple  matter,  I  would  think,  to  do  the  same 
tiling  with  otlier  tradesmen.  Once  that  figure 
is  established,  then  it  is  a  simple  matter,  as 
I  see  it,  to  set  down  in  the  specifications 
that  the  wages  for  carpenters  will  be  not  less 
than  .so  much  an  hour.  I  think  having  done 
that  we  have  solved  the  problem. 

But  I  tliink  the  hon.  Minister  is  caught  in 
the  collective  responsibility  of  a  government 
operation  when,  by  simply  changing  the 
specifications,  he  could  be  completely  respon- 
sible in  his  own  department.  He  woiUd 
not  be  in  the  position  of  being  criticized  as 
lie  is  today,  for  these  wages  which  may  ha\e 
been  well  intended  but  which  in  my  opinion 
have  been  creating  a  problem  amongst  many 
of  the  tradesmen  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  Hamilton.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  representation  from  these 
people,  and  they  seem  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  get  at  the  source  of  the  problem. 
I  think  this  is  the  substance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  what  procedure  is  followed  witli 
regards  to  subcontractors.  In  other  words, 
the  government  lets  a  contract  to  a  main 
contractor  and  there  is  some  general  fair 
wage  clause  in  that  main  contract  as  I  under- 
stand it.  What  is  the  procedure  with  regard 
to  subcontractors,  and  what  responsibility,  if 
any,  does  the  main  contractor  have  for  seeing 
that  fair  wages  or  the  going  rates  in  the 
community,  whatever  the  phrase  may  be,  is 
paid    by    his    subcontractors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  think  section  5 
of  The  Contractors  Organizations  and  Duties 
—it  is  section  (i)— says: 

A  contractor  must  adhere  to  the  hours  of 
work,  the  working  conditions  and  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  under  the  local  conditions 
requirements,  paying  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wages  established  by  the  cus- 
tomary standards  in  a  locality  for  the  same 
or  similar  classes  of  work. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  carries  out 
through  all  the  sub-trades,  as  well  as  the 
prime  contractor. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  me  put  it  in  little  more 
concrete  terms.  Say  a  workman  working  for 
a  subcontractor  was  not  paid  this  so-called 
going  rate.  I  think  he  would  have  very  great 
difficulty  establishing  what  is  the  going  rate, 
and  what  he  ought  to  have  been  paid;  this 
is  the  difficulty. 

How  does  a  workman  who  is  aggrieved 
prove  whether  or  not— he  is  up  against  a  great 
area  of  vagueness,  he  does  not  know  whether 
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he  has  a  case  or  not.  But  let  us  assume  he 
can  somehow  estabhsh  his  case,  and  he  is  not 
paid  by  the  subcontractor,  what  recourse 
does  he  have?  Can  he  go  after  the  main 
contractor?  Will  the  department  take  any 
action  to  help  him  collect?  First  of  all,  under 
the  hon.  Minister's  contract,  does  he  have  any 
recourse  against  the  main  contractor  if  he 
cannot  collect  from  the  subcontractor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  would  think  so. 
They  all  would  have  that  recourse.  They 
could  find  out  from  the  employment  office 
what  the  rates  of  wages  are  and  I  think  they 
could  ascertain  that  themselves.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  The  Department  of  Labour 
goes  in  checking  these  things,  as  far  as  indi- 
viduals are  concerned.  There  are  many  em- 
ployees throughout  the  province.  I  think  if 
an  employee  thought  he  was  getting  under- 
paid he  has  many  wa>'s  of  finding  out  and 
taking  personal  action. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  very  difficult  for  an  em- 
ployee who  may  be  getting  about  $1.15  an 
hour  to  take  any  sort  of  action  of  that  kind. 
But  I  would  still  like  to  deal  with  the  specific 
point  of  a  subcontractor.  If  he  does  not  pay 
the  so-called  going  rate— say  he  goes  bank- 
rupt, this  is  a  common  situation,  people  em- 
ployed by  subcontractors  sometimes— there 
have  been  many  cases  as  Goldenberg,  for 
example,  brought  attention  to,  wliere  they 
did  not  get  paid  at  all.  They  did  not  get 
anything,  and  they  had  no  recourse  any- 
where. Does  the  hon.  Minister's  contract 
witli  tlie  main  contractor  put  any  liability  on 
him  for  wages  paid  by  the  subcontractor  if 
he  decides  to  subcontract  the  work  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  liability  on  him,  but  I  would  say  to  any 
of  these  people,  if  they  feel  that  their  prime 
contractor  is  not  paying  a  fair  wage,  that  they 
should  contact  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  we  will  have  it  investigated. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  think  they  would 
normally  have  any  claim  against  the  prime 
contractor;  their  employer  is  the  subcontrac- 
tor, and  unless  you  have  made  provision— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  same  rules  and 
regulations  affect  the  subcontractor  as  the 
prime  contractor,  as  far  as  the  specifications 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes.  Well  I  take  it-it  is 
impossible,  I  guess,  to  get  information  from 
the  hon.  Minister  on  this;  but  I  would  take 
it  that  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  prime 
contractor,    under   these    contracts    the    hon. 


Minister  lets,  has  really  any  responsibility 
for  what  the  subcontractor  does  with  regard 
to  payment  of  wages.  If  I  am  wrong,  the 
hon.  Minister  can  tell  me;  but  from  the  rather 
unsatisfactory  answers  he  has  given,  I  can 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  normal 
situation  would  apply  and  that  is  that  the 
subcontractor  is  the  employer,  therefore  the 
employee  has  a  claim  only  against  him.  He 
cannot  assert  any  further  claim. 

This  is  a  situation  that  I  would  suggest 
the  hon.  Minister  might  consider,  too,  when 
he  is  considering  the  whole  problem.  It  is 
getting  more  and  more  common  for  principal 
contractors  to  contract  out  very  large  per- 
centages of  their  work.  They  could  easily 
evade  your  fair  wage  clause— for  what  it  is 
worth,  it  is  not  worth  much  now,  but  maybe 
some  day  it  will  be  improved  and  it  will  be 
worth  something— and  it  could  be  evaded  by 
having  most  of  the  work  subcontracted  so 
that  the  workers  are  not  getting  the  sort  of 
wages  that  arc  cn^'isagcd  in  your  fair  wage 
programme. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  fair 
wage  business  has  been  talked  out  almost 
sufficiently,  but  I  would  commend  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  since  he  is  so  confused 
in  this,  an  examination  of  the  processes  that 
exist  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  Perhaps  he  could 
sit  down  with  the  fair  wage  officer  there  and 
have  a  few  discussions  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  say  again:  Why 
lias  this  thing  only  come  to  my  attention 
today?  I  ha\c  not  yet  liad  one  single  com- 
plaint in  the  last  365  days,  or  in  the  last  720 
days.  People  are  not  backward  in  coming  to 
my  office  with  complaints. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  had  taken  time  to  read  the  Golden- 
berg report,  or  to  read  and  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  investigation,  he  would  know 
that  the  last  person  you  are  going  to  hear 
from  on  occasions  such  as  this  is  the  poor 
worker  who  is  in  real  fear  of  losing  his  job. 

He  has  not  any  ready  access  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  he  is  afraid  to  complain.  He  is 
afraid  to  put  his  information  in  writing,  and 
he  is  afraid  to  make  a  nuisance  out  of  him- 
self for  fear  that  he  and  his  family  are  going 
to  be  without  any  income  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  hon.  Minister  should  be  so 
surprised  that  he  hears  these  complaints  in 
the  Legislature  when  he  brings  in  his  esti- 
mates. Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  time 
when  the  hon.  Mini.ster  should  expect  to 
hear  about  these  things.  His  mock  anger 
about  being  criticized  is  not  really  in  keep- 
ing with  his  responsibility.  This  is  something 
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he  should  have  expected  today  and  this  is 
something  he  should  have  had  an  answer 
for. 

It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  people  are  not 
beating  a  path  to  his  door  to  make  these 
complaints,  and  that  therefore  there  is 
nothing  in  them.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  hon. 
Minister  should  know  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem  in  this  province;  and  if  it  is  not 
government  policy  to  enforce  fair  wage  con- 
tracts or  fair  wage  clauses,  he  should  have 
the  courage  to  get  up  and  say  so.  It  is  reason- 
ably obvious  that  the  government  is  talking 
around  the  subject,  rather  than  stating  any 
policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  the  picture  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
finished  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  can 
talk  later  in  the  debate— 

I         Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  statements  made 
by  the  hon.  member  are  not  at  all- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  is  not  in  his  seat,  and  he 
is  out  of  order,  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  good  example  of  obstructional  tactics. 
Talk  about  irresponsibility! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  is  so  anxious  to  get  into 
this  debate,  I  wonder  if  he  has  noticed  the 
column  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  of  March  7, 
written  by  Frank  Drea  headed:  "Time  for 
Labour  Department  Overhaul." 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister— I  had  no  intention 
of  using  this  until  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour's  estimates  came  forward— but  I  think 
it  is  somewhat  important  now  since  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  concerns  himself  about 
this.  Now  that  the  Robarts'  government  has 
rejected  union  demands  for  a  Royal  commis- 
sion into  the  Kapuskasing  bush  workers  strike, 
the  time  is  opportune  for  Queen's  Park  to 
start  a  probe  of  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  These  will  all  be 
cleared  up  next  week. 

I  Mr.  Singer:  As  the  department  is  preparing 
estimates  for  the  year  1963  and  the  time  for 
a  study  of  how  shaky  it  is,  is  when  it  pre- 
sents its  budget  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Point  of 
order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Irresponsibility  at  its 
best,  over  there. 


Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  cannot  deal  vidth  Labour 
estimates  when  we  are  dealing  with  Public 
Works  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  perhaps  has  a  point.  As  I 
say,  I  had  no  intention  of  going  into  this  at 
all  until  the  uncalled-for  intervention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  indicated  to  me  that 
it  was  important  perhaps  at  this  time  to  bring 
this  to  his  attention.  All  I  was  saying,  and 
just  leave  it  at  this,  before  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  gets  into  this  debate  he  should 
look  into  his  own  department  along  the  lines 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Drea  in  his 
column  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of  more 
points  that  I  do  want  to  make:  I  was  very 
pleased  to  have  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  send  me  a  couple  of  copies  of  this  new 
telephone  directory.  It  is  a  very  good  one. 
It  is  very  nice  to  have  additional  copies,  but 
I  was  wondering,  as  he  was  patting  himself 
and  the  efficiency  of  his  department  on  the 
back  so  obviously  and  so  boastfully,  if  he 
should  not  have  taken  a  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  these  documents  arrived  in  the  post 
office  addressed  to  me  this  morning.  It  is 
addressed  to  me  as  the  member  for  York 
Centre,  legislative  assembly,  seat  78,  main 
building.  Obviously,  instead  of  having  been, 
delivered  here  to  my  seat,  they  went  through 
the  post  office,  because  there  is  an  eight  cent 
metered  receipt  on.  Then,  obviously  someone 
had  to  figure  out  where  seat  78  in  the  main 
building  was  and  somebody  had  written 
on  the  envelope.  Queen's  Park,  City.  So 
that  in  this  efficient  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment, to  get  two  books  from  over  there  to 
over  here,  it  had  to  go  through  the  post 
office,  to  be  directed,  to  be  examined  and 
there  was  eight  cents  of  postage  stamp.  I 
would  think  that  when  the  hon.  Minister  is 
patting  himself  on  the  back  insofar  as  the 
efficiency  of  his  department  is  concerned,  he 
should  look  a  little  more  closely  at  how 
efficient  it  really  is. 

It  is  not  a  very  big  matter  I  grant  you. 
But  when  the  hon.  Minister  is  boasting  about 
the  model  of  efficiency  in  his  department,  I 
thought  it  was  particularly  appropriate  to 
bring  it  to  his  attention. 

The  otlier  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
would  like  to  find  out  a  little  more  about 
is  how  well  are  the  plans  for  the  shelter  iii 
this  new  building  progressing?  The  fallout 
shelter,  the  air  raid  shelter!  The  hon.  Min- 
ister told  us  the  architects  were  considering 
it  and  being  most  interested  in  this  particular 
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aspct-t  of  government,  I  would  like  to  get  a 
further  progress  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  tougli  morning  for 
the  hon.  Minister! 

Hon.  Mr.  Connelh  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  fallout  that  we  are  getting  this  shelter- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Fallout  of  the  Tories! 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to 
use  it!  The  plans  are  going  ahead.  They  are 
not  extensive  plans,  but  there  are  two  storeys 
underground  in  this  building  and  I  know 
with  \ery  modest  alterations  they  could  be 
considered   fallout   shelters. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  the  alterations  going  to  be 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Pardon? 


m 


Mr.  Singer:  Are  the  alterations  going  to  be 
ule? 


Hon,  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  not  started 
l)uilding  the  building  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  going  to  alter  it  before 
you  start  building  it?  Are  you  going  to 
make  it  a  fallout  shelter  or  just  have  two 
storeys  underground? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  through  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  programme  for 
the  years  1963-64,  the  colour  of  the  book 
makes  me  feel  blue  also.  Under  new  projects 
requested,  I  see  no  mention  whatsoever  con- 
cerning a  mental  hospital  that  has  been 
talked  about  in  my  area  for  years  and  years. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  10,  1960, 
the  heading  in  the  newspaper  clipping  was 
"Mental  Hospital  Eventually.  Queen's  Park 
Will  Not  Set  Date  for  Windsor  Job." 

"Dr.  Dymond  said  tliere  was  no  government 
backing  down  from  an  earlier  promise  that  a 
mental  institution  was  on  scliedide  in  Wind- 
sor." 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  matter  should  be  considered  under  capi- 
tal projects. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can 
either  take  it  now  or  later,  it  doesn't  matter 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  a  few  other 
questions  to  ask  then.  How  many  vehicles 
does  The  Department  of  Public  Works  have? 

Mr.  Singer:  Nobody  has  asked  that  during 
the  last  365  days,  why  should  you  ask? 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  thirik  I  could 
give  the  answer  to  that  offliand.  If  you 
would  care  to  put  that  on  the  order  paper, 
I  would  be  glad  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  only  hope  that  the  lion. 
Minister  does  give  me  the  answer,  because 
several  of  the  questions  I  have  asked  other 
hon.  Ministers  they  have  promised  me  the 
same  type  of  replies  and  I  am  still  waiting 
for  those  replies. 

Now,  what  is  the  government  policy  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  these  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  are  put  out  to 
tender.  I  think  we  usually  buy  about  six  or 
eight  a  year  of  either  trucks  or  station  wagons 
and  we  call  for  tenders  from  quite  a  number 
of  automobile  agencies. 

Mr.  Newman:  These  are  not  invitation 
tenders,  are  they? 

Hon.   Mr.   Connell:   They   are  open  to  all 

dealerships. 

Mr.  Newman:  Any  dealer  that  wishes  to 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  believe  that  they 
usually  work  through  the  head  offices  and  I 
believe  the  head  office  designates  the  com- 
panies that  they  would  like  to  tender  on  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  your  department  ever 
considered  the  possibility  of  leasing  vehicles 
rather  than  outright  purchase  at  all?  Have 
they  given  it  any  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  do— you  mean  on  a 
full-time  basis? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have.  We  do  lease  a  few  vehicles 
but  I  do  not  think  we  have  considered  it  on 
a  full-time  basis  at  all. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  another  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  What  is  the  department's  policy 
concerning  air  conditioning  of  their  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Our  policy  up  to  this 
point  has  been  that  we  have  not  put  any  air 
conditioning  in  any  office  unless  there  has 
been  the  odd  one  where  for  health  reasons, 
or  some  other  reasons,  they  might  put  them 
in  on  a  personal  basis,  or  in  laboratories  or 
some  specific  request.  We  are  certainly  con- 
sidering air  conditioning  in  the  new  Queen's 
Park  extension. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  are  or  are  not? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  are. 

Mr.  Newman:  Am  I  right  in  saying  that 
the  hon.  Minister  said  on  a  personal  reason 
at  times? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  possibly  for  health 
reasons.  If  an  individual  department  had 
some  person  who  needed  air  conditioning  in, 
that  department  might  put  it  in.  But  the 
policy  of  Public  Works  has  been  no  air  con- 
ditioning up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
respect  I  am  not  being  critical,  but  I  was 
wondering  why  it  is  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment not  to  install  air  conditioning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  it  mostly 
revolves  around  money.  A  building  such  as 
this  is  very  hard  to  air-condition;  an  old 
building  quite  often  is  most  difficult  to  air- 
condition.  On  newer  buildings,  where  it  can 
be  installed  while  it  is  being  built,  it  is  a 
much  simpler  thing;  but  it  has  just  been  a 
policy,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad.  During  the  last  two  years  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  a  day  in  the  summer 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  let  the 
staff  go  on  account  of  being  too  hot  here,  in 
any  of  the  local  buildings  here.  The  number 
of  days  when  it  is  really  severe  is  small. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  will  know  more  about  this 
than  I  do.  But  it  was  my  observation,  at 
least  it  would  be  my  personal  opinion,  that 
most  new  buildings  that  are  constructed  now 
should  include  air-conditioning.  I  am  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  this  is  not  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
construction  that  is  undertaken  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  as  I  say,  it  is 
going  to  be  put  into  our  new  buildings;  we 
are  counting  on  it  for  that.  I  believe  there 
were  air-conditioning  ducts  put  in  at  Downs- 
view;  we  are  installing  air-conditioning  there. 
Ovir  policy  is  gradually  changing.  It  is  not 
one  that  we  can  do  all  in  one  year  or  two 
years.  I  think  now  that  the  door  is  open 
there  will  be  increased  pressure  for  air-condi- 
tioning throughout  many  of  the  buildings. 
Each  case  will  have  to  stand  on  its  own  merit. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  re- 
modelling or  the  reconstruction  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  savings  office  in  the  city  of 
Windsor,  the  original  building  had  an  air- 
conditioning  unit  in  it;  it  was  a  package  unit. 
When  the  department  completely  remodelled 
the  building,  and  they  did  a  very  fine  job,  I 


wrote  to  the  department  concerning  the  use 
of  that  package  unit.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
kind  of  strange  that  they  would  not  include 
that  package  imit.  You  had  an  air-conditioil- 
ing  unit  in  the  building;  why  would  you  take 
it  out,  why  would  you  not  keep  it  there, 
why  not  use  it  as  part  of  furniture  and  fix- 
tures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  not  too  well  ac- 
fiviaintcd  with  that  building,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  do  not  own  that  building.  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  air-conditioning  in  it. 
I  would  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  poor 
business  to  have  taken  it  out.  But  I  will  check 
into  that  more  closely.  I  certainly  had  never 
lieard  that  there  was  any  air-conditioning 
unit  in  that  building  until  now. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  7,  I 
received  a  reply— and  then  again  on  July  13 
in  1962,  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
government.  For  some  unknown  reason— you 
had  a  three-ton  unit  in  the  building,  you  took 
it  out,  you  would  not  even  allow  it  to  stay  in 
there  so  that  the  employees  could  work  in 
half-decent  comfort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  taking  any  three-ton  unit  out  of  building 
that  we  did  not  own.  We  do  not  own  that 
building;  we  are  renting  space  there. 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes;  granted  you  rent  the 
space.  Why  would  you  not  leave  the  unit 
in  there  when  you  did  rent  it,  or  why  would 
you  not  rent  the  unit  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  will  check  into 
that  a  little  closer.  Where  would  we  put  this 
unit,  out  on  the  street?  This  seems  a  very 
unusual  situation  to  me.  I  will  look  into  it 
a  little  more  closely. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  unit  was 
in  the  building  the  same  as  any  package  unit 
is  in  a  restaurant;  a  self-contained  unit. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  noticed  in  several  of  these  pub- 
lic accounts  here  that  there  is  a  transfer  from 
The  Department  of  Highways.  Could  the 
hon.  Minister  give  me  an  answer  on  that 
$1,800   item? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell;  It  is  service  work  dpne 
in  the  Highways  garage,  on  Public  Works 
vehicles. 

1  might  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  air  con- 
ditioning was  not  our  own;  it  was  taken  out 
by  the  former  occupant  who  owns  it. 
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Mr.  NewTnan:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  this  was  a  small  package  unit, 
a  three-ton  unit.  I  may  stand  to  be  corrected, 
but  it  was  the  type  that  simply  plugs  into  a 
wall  or  has  special  wiring  for  it.  While  in 
tliere  it  was  used.  The  Tamblyn  Drug  Com- 
pany operated  in  that  building.  When  the 
Tamblyn  people  left  and  the  department  de- 
cided to  put  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  Sav- 
ings Bank— and  they  did  a  good  thing  in 
moving  the  bank  from  the  upstairs  to  the 
downstairs,  now  the  citizens  of  Winsdor 
know  that  tliere  is  a  Province  of  Ontario  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  their  community— the  unit  was 
removed.  The  Windsor  Daily  Star,  which 
owns  the  building,  certainly  wanted  them  to 
use  the  unit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  think  either  it 
would  have  been  owned  by  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant;  whoever  it  was  apparently  took  it 
with  them,  and  I  did  not  blame  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  the  provision  for 
$20,000,  in  respect  to  insurance,  is  all  about 
in  the  first  item?  My  recollection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  government  does  not  carry 
insurance  on  the— does  he  actually  insure  all 
his  buildings?    I  thought  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No.  The  only  extensive 
insurance  we  have  is  on  this  building.  We 
do  carry  insurance  on  a  number  of  others 
where  we  are  maybe  not  the  owners  or  have 
not  full  control  of  the  building,  or  where  we 
might  consider  the  chance  of  fire  was  greater. 
We  did  take  it  off  67  College  Street,  a 
building  which  is  outliving  its  usefulness.  The 
like  of  Osgoode  Hall  has  insurance  on  part 
of  it  there.  Generally  we  insure  our  owti 
buildings,  but  we  have  a  few  here,  generally 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  on  which  we  do 
carry  insurance. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Do  you  actually  set 
aside,  sir,  a  sum  of  money  each  year  to  be 
credited  to  a  certain  fund  that  will  be  drawn 
on  in  the  event  of  loss  by  fire  or  other  damage 
to  your  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  it  is  our  own  insur- 
ance. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fund  set 
aside  for  that.  The  $20,000  or  $15,000,  or 
whatever  it  is,  is  set  aside  for  premiums  for 
this  particular  coming  year.  Next  year  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  up  again,  because  I  think 
the  premiums  on  this  building  are  due  in  an- 
other year;  they  are  quite  high. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  yard- 
stick is  used  in  deciding  whether  a  building 


will  be  insured,  or  whether  it  will  be  covered 
in  the  fashion  that  tlie  government  normally 
covers  all  its  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  as  I  say,  we  gen- 
erally insure  our  own  building.  This  build- 
ing—the contents  of  this  building,  well,  I 
guess  they  are  irreplaceable,  actually,  if  they 
were  burned— but  it  has  been  the  policy  to 
retain  the  insurance  on  this  building.  An- 
other one,  I  might  point  out,  I  think,  is  the 
Addison-Cadillac  garage.  A  building,  but  over 
which  we  have  no  control.  We  have  insur- 
ance on  that  building. 

We  have  insurance  where  we  tliink  a  fire 
hazard  particularly  exists,  but  we  are  cutting 
down  on  our  fire  insurance  more  and  more 
all  the  time,  and  doing  our  own  insuring.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  answers  the  ques- 
tion or  not.  Each  building  has  to  pretty  well 
stand  on  its  own  merit.  Where  there  is  an- 
other department  in  there,  and  we  have  not 
got  control  of  that  building  from  the  clean- 
ing and  policing  point  of  view,  then  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  more  liable  to  catch  fire. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  at  least  has  some 
logic  that  I  can  grasp— if  you  have  not  control 
of  the  building  you  want  to  cover  it.  But  the 
hon.  Minister's  argument  in  regard  to  this 
building— that  it  is  a  very  valuable  building, 
that  there  are  records  in  it  that  are  irreplace- 
able. If  it  is  irreplaceable,  it  cannot  be  re- 
placed whether  you  have  insurance  witli  an 
insurance  company  on  it  or  not.  This  is  what 
puzzles  me;  what  is  the  yardstick?  This  is  an 
old  building,  it  is  an  historic  building,  but 
that  fact  is  not  going  to  be  altered  one  way 
or  the  other  by  having  outside  insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  had  quite  a  bit 
of  experience  with  fire  insurance  myself  this 
past  year,  and  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
comfort  in  having  fire  insurance.  It  is  not 
much  comfort  after  you  have  tlie  fire,  I  will 
say  that.  So  maybe  this  building  comes  under 
the  same  category. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  hon.  Minister  say  all  the  Public 
Works  buildings  are  insured  for  the  amount 
of  $20,000  a  year?  That  seems  like  a  small 
premium  for  insurance  carried  on  all  public 
buildings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  These  are  the  buildings 
that  we  insure.  I  think  this  runs  about 
$15,000  each  two  years  until  the  premium 
comes  along  for  the  Parliament  buildings. 
Our  estimate  is  usually  about  $40,000  or 
$45,000  that  year.  But  we  do  not  carry  in- 
surance on  very  many  buildings. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  say  that  if  the 
pohcies  are  due  on  this  building  the  next  year 
I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  can  give  a  more  con- 
vincing reason  as  to  why  he  is  going  to  re- 
new them,  because  I  just  cannot  see  any 
validity.  This  building  is  under  our  control 
and  unless  you  scrap  your  whole  policy  and 
insure  outside,  which  I  do  not  think  should 
be  done,  I  do  not  know  why  an  exception  is 
made  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  been  cutting 
them  off  pretty  fast,  maybe  this  will  be  cut  off 
this  year.  We  cut  off  67  policies  last  year 
and  a  number  of  others- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Either  do  that  or  come  in 
with  a  convincing  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Does  the  hon.  member 
think  I  could  convince  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  yes,  the  hon.  Minister 
convinced  me  on  the  Addison-Cadillac  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  presume  that 
perhaps  I  could  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
under  any  vote,  but  I  thought  this  one  might 
be  the  proper  one  to  commend  him.  I  note 
that  an  announcement  was  made  some  time— 
I  believe  it  was  the  early  part  of  this  week— 
that  a  new  provincial  trade  school  will  be 
constructed  in  the  great  metropolitan  area  of 
Hamilton.  Of  course  I  am  very  delighted  to 
see  that  this  school  is  being  established  in  the 
Hamilton  area.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  choice, 
because  Hamilton  being  an  industrial  city 
certainly  would  be  in  the  best  position  to 
profit  by  it.  I  think  the  Niagara  peninsula 
and  the  entire  area  will  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  very  seldom,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
rise  in  my  place  to  commend  the  government 
and  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  permit  me 
to  do  it  in  this  vote  even  if  it  were  the  wrong 
vote  to  do  it  under.  I  should  like  to  do  that 
at  this  time. 

Having  done  that,  Mr.   Chairman,  having 
commended  the  hon.  Minister- 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  should  be  under  1902. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  do  you  suggest, 
sir,  I  should  rise  on  1902  and  commend  him 
again?  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  that  if  you 
want  me  to  do  so. 

I  was  listening  to  the  debate  which  took 
place  with  respect  to  air  conditioning  and  I 
thought  the  policy  maybe  was  a  little  bit 
blurred  with  respect  to  when  we  do  provide 
this  and  when  we  do  not.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  this:  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when   it   is   not   unreasonable   to   install    air 


conditioning  in  any— certainly  in  all  our  new 
—public  buildings  where  people  are  required 
to  work  steadily  throughout  the  day.  I  am 
thinking  of  such  buildings  as  ofiBce  buildings. 
Department  of  Highways  administrative 
buildings  and  all  these  buildings.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  it  should  become  a  mat- 
ter of  policy. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  very  large  cor- 
porations in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  conducted  exhaustive  tests  with  respect 
to  the  effect  that  air  conditioning  has  on  work- 
ing conditions  and  most  of  them  have  con- 
cluded, I  understand,  or  in  any  event  a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  have  concluded, 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  is  directly  re- 
lated to  air  conditioning  and  that  it  is  a  pro- 
fitable and  business-like  step. 

So  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  soon  we  come  to  the  policy 
that  air  conditioning  will  be  installed  in  all 
of  our  office  buildings  within  reason.  I  rea- 
lize there  are  small  ones  where  it  may  not 
be  available.  The  hon.  Minister  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  hot  enough  to  send 
anybody  home  last  summer.  This  may  be  so, 
but  I  suggest  to  him  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  efficiency  would  have  been  greater 
had  they  had  air  conditioning.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  did  it  and  I  say  that  I  would  hope 
this  would  become  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  at  a  very  early  date,  if  it  is  not 
already  so. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  you  carry  1901  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  there  was  any  conferring  be- 
tween the  TTC  and  his  department  about  the 
access  to  the  subway  on  the  University  Hne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Has  there  been  any—? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  there  been  any  conference 
between  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission  about  how  we  get  into 
the  subway  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  How  you  get  into  the 
subway? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  there  has  been. 
The  deputy  Minister  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  TTC  officials  twice.  The  hon.  member 
is  speaking  about  the  traffic  conditions  down 
at  Queen's  Park  and  College? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  my  deputy  has  been 
in  touch  with  the  TTC  twice.  We  are  direct- 
ing the   traffic  to   east  of  University  where 
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they  should  go.  The  fence  is  being  taken 
down  there,  I  understand  they  had  poHce 
on  there  this  morning  and  the  TTC  are  quite 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  us  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  prehm- 
inary  planning  of  this  thing  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  government  might  have  been 
able  to  get  an  entrance  to  the  subway  in  our 
own  front  lawn  here  so  that  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  cross  Queen's  Park 
Crescent. 

It  is  still  dug  up  there.  It  looks  like  there 
is  a  hole  going  down  into  something,  I  do 
not  know  what.  But  I  do  know  that  for 
somebody  who  is  used  to  the  traffic  in  the 
third  concession  of  South  Dumfries,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  across  Queen's  Park  Cres- 
cent there,  particularly  when  the  session  is 
closing  down  and  a  fleet  of  black  cars  from 
here  carrying  the  hon.  Ministers  come  sweep- 
ing around  the  corner— I  think  they  are  trying 
to  make  another  vacancy  in  Brant. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  cannot  do  anything 
about  it,  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port (Mr.  Auld)  could  get  a  crosswalk,  or 
somebody  to  lead  us  by  the  hand  so  we  can 
get  into  the  subway,  since  we  do  not  have  this 
special  transportation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  My  understanding  is 
that  you  can  enter  the  subway  from  either 
side  of  University  Avenue,  and  I  would  think 
the  discreet  policy  of  anyone  walking  down 
there  would  be  to  cross  the  street  to  the  east 
of  University  Avenue.  I  know  what  he  means, 
I  used  to  walk  down  to  the  Hydro  and  Re- 
forms commission  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  the  direct  way,  right 
down  the  front  walk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  was  very  dangerous 
crossing  the  street  to  your  right  on  the  way 
down.  If  you  turn  across  Queen's  Park  Cres- 
cent to  the  east  side  of  University,  I  think 
you  will  have  a  traffic  light  there  that  will 
control  the  traffic  and  the  speed  of  the 
traffic  for  you.  But  the  TTC  people  are 
meeting  up  with  problems  there  and  they  are 
working  on  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  leave  this,  it  was  my  understanding— I 
did  not  realize  that  there  was  no  exit.  I 
thought  in  the  original  plans  there  was  to  be 
an  exit  directly  from  either  these  buildings 
or  the  tunnel  or  some  indoor  access  to  the 
subway  from   the   Parliament  buildings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connelh  That  was  considered, 
but  you  must  understand  that  the  subway  is 
very    deep    here    underneath    the    buildings. 


Even  though  we  hear  it  quite  plainly,  it  is 
very  deep  here  under  the  buildings.  It  was 
considered,  but  the  final  decision  was  that 
it  would  not  be  a  good  policy  to  have  a  stop 
here.  Besides  that,  on  the  new  plans,  I  am 
hoping  that  with  the  new  Queen's  Park  ex- 
tension, where  the  great  bulk  of  the  civil 
servants  will  be,  there  will  be  tunnels  connect- 
ing each  of  the  buildings  across  to  the  present 
Treasury  board  building,  as  we  know  it,  with 
a  possibility  of  a  tunnel  to  the  subway  there. 
I  tliink,  eventually,  this  will  work  out  very 
well. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  there  be  a  tunnel 
to  the  University  Avenue  stop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  To  the  University 
Avenue  stop  from  the  Treasury  building. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  being  con- 
sidered. I  am  not  saying  it  is  going  to  be  a 
fact,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is 
being  considered. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the 
new  member  of  the  Treasury  board  has  en- 
tered the  House,  we  should  say  again  that 
if  he  could  arrange  for  a  crosswalk  for  us 
down  here  it  would  be  a  great  help— just 
down  at  the  end  of  the  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1901  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1902: 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  imder  vote  1902,  I  see  that  you 
have  furniture,  furnishings  and  equipment, 
repairs  and  replacement,  $55,000. 

I  recall  when  I  came  into  the  Legislature 
a  few  years  ago,  there  were  some  changes 
in  the  Ministers,  and  when  the  Ministers 
were  changed  around  there  was  a  new  set  of 
furniture  that  went  into  their  offices  and 
(luite  a  bit  of  renovation  and  so  forth.  Since 
that  time  I  may  say  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  bit  of  shuffling  in  the  Ministers  and 
I  have  seen  about  the  buildings,  as  I  go  about, 
a  lot  of  furniture  being  put  in  the  hallway 
and  painters  and  decorators  around  the  place. 
I  am  wondering  whether  every  time  there  is 
a  change  of  the  Ministers,  a  Minister  has  the 
right  to  change  his  office  and  equip  it  and 
also  furnish  it  as  best  he  can.  If  that  is  the 
case,  I  would  say  that  this  is  quite  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  their  own 
favourite  colour  schemes! 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  may  also  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  been  in  some  of  these  offices 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  hire  an  in- 
terior decorator  for  some  of  these  jobs,  but 
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certainly  some  are  quite  elegant.  All  I  want 
to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether  this  is 
provided  in  your  budget?  These  things  hap- 
pen during  the  course  of  the  year.  Is  this 
provided  by  the  Ministers  concerned  at  their 
own  expense,  or  is  this  thing,  shall  we  say, 
by  an  order-in-council  passed  by  the  Treasury 
board  as  the  cases  come  along? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  he  takes  the 
picture  of  the  previous  Ministers  wife  off  the 
wall  and  puts  up  a  picture  of  his  own  wife. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  go  back  five  years 
to  when  I  became  the  Minister  of  this  de- 
partment. I  instituted  quite  a  number  of 
changes  around  here.  I  do  not  think  too 
man}'  people  will  disagree  with  me  that  there 
have  been  many  changes  and  most  of  them 
for  the  good  during  the  last  five  years.  Cer- 
tainly, in  Ministers'  offices  there  have 
been  some  changes  made.  The  hon.  member 
asked  whether  these  are  done  by  our  depart- 
ment or  by  the  Minister  himself;  I  would 
say  that  he  is  not  true  on  both  counts. 
Some  of  the  changes  arovmd  here  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  Ministers  themselves,  but 
ordinarily  it  comes  under  this  number  4 
in  vote  1902. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  furni- 
ture that  has  gone  into  the  offices  of  various 
Ministers,  could  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  tell  us  whether  it  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  Ontario;  whether  it  has  been  manu- 
factured in  another  province  of  Canada,  or 
whether  any  of  it  has  been  manufactured  in 
any  countries  other  than  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  imagine  that 
you  would  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
better  than  I  could,  more  than  likely;  I  think 
it  is  sort  of  a  leading  question.    Ordinarily— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  designed  as  such. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  —we  are  trying  to  buy 
as  much  of  our  stuff  here  in  Ontario  and 
Canada  as  possible,  but  I  know  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule  and  that  is  what  I  am 
more  than  likely  going  to  hear  about  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  your  knowledge,  sir,  has 
any  been  acquired  during  the  course  of  the 
last  year  outside  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  On  our  contracts  now, 
I  have  been  insisting  lately  that,  of  anything 
we  buy,  we  list  the  American  content  of  any 
purchase.  It  is  amazing  to  me  the  small 
amount  of  American  content  that  is  in  our 
purchases.  As  far  as  furniture  is  concerned, 
I  think  practically  it  is  all  bought  here  100 
per  cent.    I  remember  the  case  of  the  chairs 


here  a  few  years  ago  where,  up  in  one  of  the 
dining  rooms,  about  the  only  thing  that  came 
from  the  States  was  the  stamp  that  was 
stamped  underneath  there.  So  really  we  are 
leaning  as  heavily  as  we  can  towards  our 
Ontario  and  Canadian  content. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  this  is  most  commend- 
able, and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  deserves 
the  applause  that  he  is  getting.  This  is  a 
very  worthy  objective. 

But  let  me  ask  him  the  question:  In  recent 
months,  in  this  last  fiscal  year,  has  there  been 
any  furniture  purchases  for  the  offices  of  any 
Cabinet  Ministers  which  have  been  made  in 
other  than  Ontario,  or  in  other  than  the 
Dominion  of  Canada? 


Hon. 

that. 


Mr.   Connell:    I   will  have   to   check 


Mr.  Singer:  It  is  getting  close  to  the  time 
we  are  going  to  adjourn.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  have  that  information 
available  for  us  the  next  time  his  estimates 
come  forth?    It  is  most  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes.    All  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Send  a  memo  to  the 
Cabinet. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Oh  no,  he 
is  not  giving  us  information  at  1  o'clock.  He 
can  give  it  to  us  on  Monday. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
it  has  come  to  a  certain  resolution  and  ask 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  order  of  events  for  next  week: 
On  Monday  we  will  sit  at  2  o'clock;  we  will 
sit  at  3  o'clock  on  Tuesday  with  a  night 
session;  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday;  2  o'clock 
on  Thursday  with  a  night  session.  As  far  as 
I  can  foresee  at  the  moment,  there  will  be  no 
night  session  on  Wednesday. 

We  will  continue  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  we 
will  then  proced  with  The  Department  of 
Transport  and  with  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.  On  Monday  we  will  resume 
the  Budget  debate,  these  estimates  that  we 
are  dealing  with  today,  and  anything  on  the 
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order  paper  that  is  printed.  There  are  some 
bills  there  that  are  not  printed;  those  second 
readings  will  not  be  called  until  the  bills  are 
printed  and  everyone  has  had  a  chance  to 
see  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  the  present  sitting  thereof  it 
stands  adjourned  until  2  of  the  clock  on 
Monday,  with  the  House  opening  at  2  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  adjourning  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  been  joined 
since  the  opening  this  morning  by  other 
guests.  The  students  are  from  Maldon  Cen- 
tral Public  School,  Essex  county,  and  New- 
market Public  School,  Newmarket. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  west  gallery  students 
from  Givins  Senior  School,  Toronto  and 
Cosbum  Junior  High  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
assistance  if  I  were  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  connection  with  these  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  is  to  provide  that  a 
municipality  may  be  divided  into  not  less 
than  three  wards;  that  is,  the  Act  as  it  exists. 
This  amendment  will  permit  two  or  more 
wards  and  will  also  permit  a  petition  of 
electors  requesting  a  division  of  the  muni- 
cipality into  wards.  At  the  present  time  the 
application  has  to  be  based  on  a  by-law 
passed  by  the  council. 

Another  amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  only  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  house- 
holder who  resides  in  a  municipality,  or  with- 
in five  miles  of  a  municipality,  who  is  eligible 
to  be  elected  to  council. 

We  are  qualifying  the  disqualification  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  to  make  certain  that  these 
do  not  apply  with  respect  to  assessment 
appeals;  that  is,  an  appeal  against  an  assess- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  council  would  not 
necessarily  disqualify  him  or  her. 

At  the  last  session,  the  Legislature  amended 
the  Act  to  provide  that  the  husband  or  wife 
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of  an  owner  should  be  bracketed  with  the 
name  of  the  owner  unless  such  husband  or 
wife  does  not  reside  in,  or  within  five  miles 
of,  the  municipality.  That  has  come  as  the 
result  of  requests  from  assessors. 

Another  amendment  is  to  make  it  an  offence 
to  wilfully  and  maliciously  remove  a  voters' 
list  or  other  document  from  where  it  is 
posted. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  How  is 
the  hon.  Minister  going  to  determine  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That,  I  am  sure,  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult.  However,  the  Act 
may  be  a  deterrent. 

Another  amendment  is  to  deal  with  matters 
which  arise  when  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
council  and  we  wish  to  clarify  the  present 
sections. 

Another  amendment  deals  with  similar 
matters  involving  a  vacancy  in  the  oflBce  of 
mayor,  reeve  or  deputy  reeve;  also  alderman 
or  councillor  where  the  election  is  not  by 
general  vote. 

At  the  present  time  the  Act  provides  that 
the  council  shall  organize  itself  at  the  first 
meeting  after  an  annual  election.  There  are 
many  cases  now  where  the  elections  are  not 
annual  but  on  a  biennial  basis;  therefore  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that  an  organ- 
ization of  council  is  not  required  annually 
where  the  council  is  elected  otherwise. 

This  next  amendment  is  rather  an  impor- 
tant one.  It  deals  with  the  tenure  of  oflBce 
of  certain  municipal  oflBcials.  This  amendment 
is  new  and  provides  that  oflBcers  such  as  the 
clerk  and  treasurer— they  are  all  enumerated— 
may  not  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing  if  the 
officer  so  requests. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  hearing  by  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  A  hearing  by  the  council 
at  a  general  open  meeting.  There  is  also  pro- 
vision to  hold  a  hearing  at  a  closed  meeting 
if  so  requested  by  the  person  involved. 

Other  amendments  deal  with  the  consolida- 
tion and  termination  of  pension  funds,  and 
the  transfer  from  pension  funds  and  refunds; 
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matters  of  that  kind.  That  comes  about  as  a 
result  of  the  new  municipal  employees'  retire- 
ment system. 

Other  amendments  deal  with  the  location 
of  waste  paper  boxes  on  city  streets,  and  so 
on.  Another  amendment  is  to  subsection  1 
of  section  286,  whereby  a  municipality  may 
not  incur  a  debt,  the  payment  of  which  is  not 
provided  for  in  tlie  estimates,  without  the 
assent  of  the  electors.  Subsection  2  of  section 
286  lists  certain  projects  for  which  the  muni- 
cipality has  not  deemed  to  have  incurred  such 
a  debt  except  where  debentures  are  to  be 
issued.  The  amendment  adds  agreements, 
respecting  the  operation  of  ambulances  and 
for  furnishing  public  bus  transportation,  to 
this  list. 

Another  amendment  changes  the  words 
"special  account"  to  "special  bank  account" 
and  provides  for  a  consolidated  bank  account 
for  a  number  of  reserve  accounts.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  requirement  in  the 
Act  that  there  should  be  special  accounts  for 
a  number  of  reserves.  The  intent  here  is  to 
consolidate  these  into  one  bank  account. 

Many  of  the  municipalities  are  finding  it 
convenient  and  advantageous  to  provide  their 
staffs  with  courses  of  instruction.  With  this 
amendment,  municipalities  will  be  authorized 
to  pay  tuition  fees  for  its  officers  who  are 
enrolled  in  courses  of  instruction  given  by 
municipal  associations  and  other  organizations. 

We  are  amending  section  377  of  the  Act 
to  make  it  apply  to  counties  as  well  as  local 
municipalities. 

There  are  some  amendments  to  the  legis- 
lation in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
municipal  parking  lots  and  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  parking  authority. 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  fireworks,  a 
new  section  is  added  to  the  present  subsection 
of  379  that  the  municipality  may  pass  a  by- 
law for  regulating  the  sale  of  fireworks,  also 
for  regulating  the  sale  of  these  on  certain 
days  during  the  year  or  to  any  person  under 
such  age  as  the  by-law  may  prescribe. 

Local  municipalities  are  to  bo  provided 
with  authority  to  i^ass  by-laws  to  provide 
ambulance  service. 

Another  amendment  has  to  deal  with  en- 
croachment on  highways  for  rcfacing  of 
buildings.  An  amendment  is  being  proposed 
to  section  135  to  provide  for  adding  to  the 
Act  the  authority  to  regulate  dry-cleaning 
machines.  Some  years  ago  we  added  the 
authority  to  regulate  these  "laundromats." 

Mr.  Singer:  It  gave  special  powers  to  the 
city  of  London. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  realize  that.  Of  course, 
London  is  entitled  to  some  special  consider- 
ation. 

Paragraph  23  of  the  Act  now  permits  muni- 
cipalities to  pass  by-laws  regulating  fencing 
around  privately  owned  swimming  pools. 
Such  by-laws  passed  by  townships  may  be 
made  applicable  to  one  or  more  defined  areas 
of  the  township. 

We  are  amending  section  380  of  the  Act. 
It  deals  with  the  matter  of  local  improvements 
involving  sewage  works  and  involves  the 
capital  cost  of  these.  We  are  extending  sec- 
tion 380  to  include  the  capital  costs  of  water- 
works. Another  amendment  to  the  Act  will 
provide  authority  to  local  munieipaUties  to 
pass  by-laws  for  licensing  and  regulating  non- 
resident salesmen  of  magazines,  periodicals 
and  so  on. 

We  will  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Act, 
also,  which  deals  with  the  remuneration  of 
councillors.  I  think  that  this  is  desirable  in 
the  light  of  the  work  load  that  is  now  placed 
on  members  of  councils.  At  present,  the 
council  of  a  local  municipality  may  pay 
allowances  to  council  members  not  exceeding 
$1,500  where  the  population  is  between 
20,000  and  50,000.  We  are,  by  this  amend- 
ment, recommending  an  additional  number  of 
gradations  of  population  of  municipalities 
and  the  amounts  that  the  council  may  pay. 
That  is  a  limit.  Sorry,  I  cannot  hear  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Is 
that  because  of  the  population  situation  in  the 
city  of  Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Is  it  because  of  tliat? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  not  necessarily  so. 
I  had  this  amendment  recommended  in  the 
Act  before  that  matter  came  up;  but  this  will 
look  after  Windsor's,  fortunately,  without 
making  any  additional  amendments  to  our 
amendment.  The  other  matters,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  only  for  purposes  of  clarification  of  certain 
forms  that  are  recommended  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  statement  I  would 
like  to  make,  dealing  with  a  matter  which  I 
think  is  of  interest  to  the  hon,  members  of 
the  Legislature.  This  involves  the  problem 
in  the  city  of  Belleville. 
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On  February  18  last,  a  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Wildgen  of  170  Foster  Avenue,  Belleville, 
wrote  me  a  letter  and  I  have  other  corres- 
pondence here  I  intend  to  quote  from,  not 
read  all  of  the  correspondence  but  to  quote 
from  certain  of  this  correspondence.  In  this 
gentleman's  letter  he  said: 

As  one  of  the  citizens  instrumental  in  the 
solicitation  and  witnessing  of  qualified 
signatures  for  the  attached  petition,  I  wish 
to  advise  you  that  His  Worship  the  Mayor 
and  members  of  council  of  the  city  of 
Belleville  will  be  informed  at  today's 
council  meeting  by  the  writer  that  the 
attached  petition  has  been  forwarded  to 
your  attention. 

Signed  by  Mr.  Wildgen.   The  heading  of  the 

petition  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Honourable  J.  W.  Spooner,  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs,  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Toronto: 

Re  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Belle- 
ville, re  the  Moira-Schuster  Limited. 

We,  the  following  ratepayers  assessed  as 
owners  and  residents  of  the  city  of  Belle- 
ville hereby  petition  you  to  recommend  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the 
issue  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Belleville,  the  Belleville  General 
Hospital  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte  District 
High  School  Board  as  those  affairs  relate 
to  and  are  connected  with  Moira-Schuster 
Limited  and  the  officers  of  that  company. 
Dated  this  Monday,  18th  day  of  February, 
1963. 

There  was  a  postscript  in  Mr.  Wildgen's  letter 

in  which  he  said: 

Signatures  deleted  on  the  petition  were 
those  found  to  be  not  fully  qualified  as 
specified  in  section  320  of  The  Municipal 
Act. 

The  petition  contains  some  60-odd  signatures. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  communication,  I  wrote 

a  letter  to  Mr.  Wildgen  on  February  20  in 

which  I  said: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the 
18th  together  with  the  petition.  The 
petition  appears  to  have  been  signed  by 
some  60  persons  who  state  that  they  are 
assessed  as  owners  and  residents  of  the 
city  of  Belleville  who  ask  me  to  recommend 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the 
issue  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  city,  etc. 

As  the  reasons  why  the  petitioners  desire 
an  inquiry  of  the  type  referred  to  in  the 
petition  and  in  your  letter  and  which  may 


be  authorized  under  section  320  of  The 
Municipal  Act  are  not  indicated  in  the 
petition  or  in  the  letter,  I  requested  my 
deputy  Minister  to  telephone  you  yesterday, 
to  ascertain  in  a  general  way  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  this  request.  He  has  in- 
formed me  that  you  indicated  to  him 
verbally  that  the  company  named  in  the 
petition  carries  on  a  fuel  supply  business 
in  the  city  of  Belleville  and  vicinity  and  is 
alleged  to  have  supplied  fuel  in  the  course 
of  its  business  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Belleville,  the  trustees  of  the  Belle- 
ville General  Hospital  and  the  district  high 
school  board  and  that  the  petitioners 
believe  that  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Haig  is  alleged  to  be  an  ofiBcer  and 
director  of  this  company.  The  purpose  of 
the  proposed  investigation  would  therefore 
appear  to  be  the  determination  of  the  facts 
related  to  any  business  transactions  as  be- 
tween the  company  and  any  of  the  bodies 
named  and  any  direct  or  indirect  interest 
which  the  mayor  has  or  had  in  any  contract 
for  supply  of  fuel  by  the  company  to  any 
of  the  three  bodies  named  in  the  petition. 
I  further  understood  from  my  deputy  that 
the  period  to  be  covered  in  the  investiga- 
tion would  be  subsequent  to  the  18th  day 
of  April,  1962,  when  an  amendment  of 
section  35-3  of  The  Municipal  Act  became 
effective. 

Before  making  any  recommendation  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  as  re- 
quested in  the  petition  under  the  section 
of  the  Act  which  you  have  referred  to  in 
your  letter  I  would  appreciate  a  letter  from 
you  confirming  the  information  you  gave 
to  the  deputy  Minister  by  telephone  yester- 
day. I  would  also  like  to  be  advised  as  soon 
as  possible  whether  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Belleville  was  requested  by  you  or  any 
representative  of  the  petitioners  to  autho- 
rize an  investigation  of  these  matters  by  a 
county  judge,  pursuant  to  section  241  of 
The  Municipal  Act.  You  have  stated  in 
your  letter  that  council  was  to  be  informed 
of  the  petition  by  you  at  a  council  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  18th  instant,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  any  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  council  as  a  result. 

On  February  25  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 

Wildgen  dated  February  23.    He  said: 

As  I  am  a  tenant  and  not  a  homeowner 
and  was  therefore  not  eligible  to  sign  the 
petition  under  section  320  of  The  Munici- 
pal Act  and  as  I  served  only  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  petitioners  it  will  be  necessary 
to  assume  that  any  remarks  I  will  be 
making    in    this    letter    with    respect    to 
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objectives  are  personal  interpretations  of 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  petitioners 
themselves.  Any  other  data  that  I  will  be 
relating  to  you  will  of  course  have  to  rest 
on  its  own  merits  within  the  context  of 
the  statements  made. 

The  central  concern  of  the  petitioners 
as  a  whole  is  with  the  eligibiUty  of  Mr.  A. 
McLean  Haig  in  being  elected  to  council 
as  it  is  publicly  known  and  admitted  by 
Mr.  Haig  himself  that  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  company  that  is  doing  business  directly 
and/or  indirectly  with  boards  and/or 
departments  of  the  municipality.  Legal 
counsel  has  advised  me  that  such  a  business 
relationship  in  this  instance  would  not  be 
in  accordance  with  section  35  subsection  3 
of  The  Municipal  Act  as  of  April  18,  1962. 
I  have  personally  verified  the  business 
relationships  cited  below  by  inquiries  to  the 
parties  indicated.  It  was  felt,  however, 
that  an  impartial  authoritative  commission 
would  be  necessary  to  develop  all  the  facts 
and  this  was  the  basis  for  the  petition.  The 
details  of  tlie  evidence  are  as  follows: 

Item  1:  re  Bay  of  Quinte  District  High 
School  Board.  Mr.  R.  Dulmage,  board 
secretary-treasurer,  on  inquiry  supplied  the 
following  information  to  me.  Contracts  as 
a  result  of  tender  were  placed  with  Moira- 
Schuster  Limited  on  May  14  and  May  16 
of  1962  for  fuel  oil  and  prepared  stoker 
coal.  Mr.  Dulmage  estimated  the  total 
value  of  each  contract  at  approximately 
$8,000.  These  contracts  are  in  force  at 
present  with  deliveries  being  made  as 
required.  The  contracted  price  per  ton 
of  coal  is  $15.05. 

Item  2:  re  Belleville  General  Hospital. 
Mr.  W.  Daechsel,  hospital  administrator, 
on  inquiry  supplied  the  following  informa- 
tion to  me  respecting  purchases  from  Moira- 
Schuster  Limited.  I  list  the  invoice  dates, 
products  involved  and  the  invoice  value 
as  related  to  me: 

December  15,  1962,  fuel  oil,  $23.70; 
December  17,  1962,  drum  of  wax,  $136.46; 
December  29,  1962,  fuel  oil,  $17.21; 
January  9,  1963,  drum  of  wax,  $136.46; 
January  11,  1963,  fuel  oil,  $14.64;  January 
25,  1963,  fuel  oil,  $19.67.  Total  $348.14, 
for  the  42  days  cited. 

Item  3:  As  a  result  of  obtaining  fuel  bids 
from  sources  outside  this  city,  Empire- 
Hanna  Fuels  of  Toronto  is  now  the 
contractor  for  the  coal  purchased  by  the 
Belleville  General  Hospital.  The  hospital 
administrator  estimates  that  the  value  of 
this  business  annually  amounts  to  $30,000. 
The  price  for  tlic  coal  in  this  instance  is 


$11.30  per  ton.  Moira-Schuster  Limited  has 
an  agreement  with  Empire-Hanna  Fuels  to 
weigh,  process  and  deliver  the  coal  to  the 
hospital  as  required. 

Itein  4:  On  inquiry  I  learned  from  the 
clerk  at  the  city  bams  that  tlie  city  works 
department  buys  approximately  one  half 
of  the  salt  it  uses  from  Sifto  Salt.  This 
business  in  January  alone  amounted  to  a 
figure  reported  to  me  as  being  in  excess  of  • 
$1,400.  The  city  buys  the  balance  of  their 
salt  from  another  source  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  Sifto  Salt  and  the  other 
company  submitted  identical  bids.  Moira- 
Schuster  Limited  is  the  agent  for  Sifto  Salt 
in  this  city. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  information  I 
was  able  to  verify  as  a  private  citizen  in  a 
week  or  two  of  amateur  investigation.  On 
the  basis  of  what  I  learned,  I  was  coun- 
selled that  private  action  through  the  courts 
would  probably  be  successful  in  having 
Mayor  Haig  disqualified. 

However,  as  I  see  this  as  a  public  issue 
and  not  a  personal  matter,  it  seemed  to 
me  not  proper  that  a  citizen  should  have 
to  bear  the  expense  of  settling  a  public 
problem.  Indirectly  I  was  advised  that  the 
Attorney-General's  office  would  act  in  this 
matter  if  a  commission  of  inquiry  could 
substantiate  and/or  elaborate  on  the 
evidence  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  my  hope, 
and  that  of  the  petitioners,  that  you  will 
recommend  a  commission  of  inquiry  as 
requested  in  the  petition. 

With  respect  to  the  other  questions 
posed  in  your  letter,  it  is  agreeable  that 
the  proposed  investigation  would  cover  the 
period  of  time  subsequent  to  April  18, 
1962.  To  my  knowledge  no  one  of  recent 
date  has  requested  from  council  an  investi- 
gation of  these  matters  pursuant  to  section 
241  of  The  Municipal  Act.  Informed 
opinion  here  gives  me  to  understand  that 
such  a  request  by  a  private  citizen  to  the 
present  council  would  be  a  futile  gesture. 

Further  to  the  above,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  action  that  the  Belleville  council  has 
taken  as  an  official  collective  body  as  a 
result  of  the  petition  being  read  to  that 
council  on  Monday  afternoon  of  the  18th 
instant.  This  in  itself  substantiates  to  some 
extent  the  opinion  that  there  would  be 
little  hope  for  council  action  regarding  an 
investigation  under  section  241,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  rest  is  just  a  paragraph  of  thank-yous. 

It    was    then     that     communication    was 
entered  into  with  the  mayor  involved  and  we 
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received  a  letter  from  him.  I  think  that  the 
pertinent  points  in  the  letter  deal  with  the 
four  items  listed  in  Mr.  Wildgen's  letter.  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  if  I  were  to 
quote  from  the  mayor's  letter.  This  is  a  letter 
to  me  dated  March  4,  received  March  6: 

Before  commenting  on  Mr.  Wildgen*s 
letter  to  you  of  February  23rd,  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  give  you  briefly  some 
background  of  Moira-Schuster  Limited. 

It  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Weaver  Coal  Company,  347  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  and  interests  identified  therewith. 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany or  of  its  capitalization.  The  company 
is  primarily  engaged  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  fuels  business  at  the  retail  and 
wholesale  level.  The  company  represents 
the  Gordon  A.  McEachem  Limited,  a 
caretaking  supply  firm  in  a  modest  way 
for  some  years.  It  has  also  represented  the 
Sifto  Salt  Company  on  a  consignment  basis 
only  for  the  receiving,  storing,  loading  and 
delivery  of  bulk  and  bag  road  salt  as 
ordered  by  Sifto  Salt  Company  Limited. 
Moira-Schuster  Limited  does  not  represent 
Sifto  Salt  Company  Limited  as  a  sales 
agent  in  any  way. 

Now  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wildgen's 
letter.  Item  1,  re  Bay  of  Quinte  District 
High  School  Board. 

The  information  contained  herein  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  tenders  for  fuel  have 
always  been  awarded  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive tenders.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  I  have  never  attended  a 
board  meeting.  Some  reference  has  been 
made  to  a  Mr.  Grant  Kerr,  who  was  an 
employee  only  of  Moira-Schuster  Limited. 
Mr.  Kerr  is  a  member  of  this  board  as  one 
appointee  of  the  township  of  Thurlow  in 
which  he  resides.  However,  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Kerr  has  always  declared  his  interest, 
if  any,  and  abstained  from  voting  when- 
ever any  matter  relating  to  this  company 
has  been  before  the  board. 

Item  2:   Belleville  General  Hospital. 

This  paragraph  is  substantially  correct 
in  content.  The  fuel  oil  referred  to  has 
been  delivered  to  a  house  on  an  adjacent 
property  recently  acquired  by  the  hospital. 
In  fact,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  these  de- 
liveries. For  many  years  the  hospital  has 
used  MacEachem  wax  and  when  required 
remits  an  order  for  wax  which  Moira- 
Schuster  in  turn  transmits  to  the  Gordon  A. 
MacEachem  Limited  Company.  The  wax 
is  shipped  direct  to  the  hospital  and  is 
charged  and  paid  through  Moira-Schuster. 


Item  3:  As  a  result  of  competitive  tender, 
the  fuel  contract  for  the  hospital  for  the 
1962-63  season  was  awarded  to  the 
Empire-Hanna  Coal  Corporation  Limited, 
Toronto.  This  company  has  a  rental  area 
on  the  government  dock  in  Belleville  and 
brings  in  its  own  coal  by  boat.  Moira- 
Schuster  and  a  predecessor  company  has 
represented  Empire-Hanna  for  very  many 
years  in  Belleville  for  the  pinrpose  of  load- 
ing and  delivering  its  coal  o£E  docks  in 
Belleville.  Therefore,  the  coal  this  year 
for  the  hospital  is  being  delivered  by 
Moira-Schuster  for  the  account  of  Empire- 
Hanna  and  is  subject  only  to  and  paid  by 
Empire-Hanna  for  this  service. 

Item  4:  During  my  various  terms  in 
office  and  even  prior  to  the  latest  amend- 
ment to  The  Municipal  Act  regarding 
eligibility,  Moira-Schuster  has  never 
tendered  on  direct  fuel  business  with  the 
corporation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
company's  departments  tendered  on  a  heat- 
ing installation  for  the  Belleville  Utilities 
Commission  some  time  ago.  As  it 
happened,  the  tender  was  low  but  I  asked 
to  and  did  have  it  withdrawn  to  avoid  any 
possibility  of  controversy.  The  reference 
to  Sifto  Salt  Company  Limited  has  already 
been  replied  to  above.  I  again  emphasize 
that  Moira-Schuster  only  represents  Sifto 
in  a  handling  capacity  and  is  not  an  agent 
or  a  representative  in  any  other  way. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that 
as  far  as  I  know,  I  have  tried  to  conduct 
myself  throughout  a  fairly  long  period  of 
public  service  in  a  completely  honest 
manner,  in  a  way  always  calculated  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  to  whom  I  was 
responsible  as  I  saw  it.  As  far  as  I  know, 
I  have  never  compromised  principle  for 
profit,  expediency  for  honour  nor  prejudice 
for  favour.  I  believe  that  the  record  of  my 
public  service  to  the  people  of  Belleville 
will  justify  these  statements. 

Finally,  there  is  another  paragraph  in  there 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  petitions  that  we 
received  in  The  Department  of  Mimicipal 
AfiFairs  from  time  to  time,  but  the  last  para- 
graph is  one  thanking  me  for  having  shown 
interest  and  kindness  to  him  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  W.  Wildgen, 
170  Foster  Avenue,  Belleville,  Ontario: 

Dear  Mr.  Wildgen: 

Re:  City  of  Belleville 
Re:  Moira-Schuster  Limited 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  in  which  you  have 
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set  out  in  detail  certain  factual  information 
relating  to  the  business  relationships  of 
the  above-mentioned  company  with  the 
city  of  Belleville,  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
District  High  School  Board  and  tlie  Belle- 
ville General  Hospital. 

On  my  instructions  a  copy  of  your  letter 
was  immediately  given  to  Mr.  Haig  so  that 
he  could,  if  so  advised,  either  confirm  or 
deny  the  facts  alleged,  and  thus  assist  me 
to  decide  whether  or  not  any  formal  inquiry 
with  relation  to  these  facts  would  be 
necessary. 

I  have  now  received  under  date  of  the 
4th  instant  a  letter  from  Mr.  Haig  which, 
in  effect,  confirms  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  which  you  have  placed  before  me. 
Mr.  Haig  has  not  only  authorized  me  to 
forward  to  you  for  the  information  of  the 
petitioners  a  copy  of  his  letter,  which  is 
now  enclosed,  but  has  also  indicated  his 
intention  to  make  his  letter  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  press  for  the 
information  of  the  citizens  of  Belleville.  As 
it  now  appears  that  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  which  the  petitioners  desire  to  have 
investigated  have  been  substantially  ad- 
mitted by  the  mayor  himself,  it  is  at  least 
open  to  question  whether  in  view  of  these 
developments  the  issue  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  would  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

You  have  indicated  to  me  in  your  letter 
of  tlie  23rd  ultimo  that  the  purpose  of  the 
requested  inquiry  would  be  to  establish 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  business  re- 
lationships of  the  company  with  the  city, 
the  hospital  and  the  high  school  board 
and  the  position  of  the  mayor  as  an  officer 
or  shareholder  of  the  company,  and  I 
further  stated,  quite  frankly,  that  the 
petitioners  were  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  on  the  basis  of  these  facts 
the  mayor  was  qualified  to  continue  in 
office  imder  the  provisions  of  The  Municipal 
Act. 

You  have  also  stated  that  the  inquiry 
miglit  properly  be  limited  to  transactions 
occurring  after  April  18,  1962,  when  an 
amendment  to  section  35(3)  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  became  effective.  I  am  advised 
that  even  if  a  commission  of  inquiry  were 
authorized  as  requested  the  commissioner 
would  not  have  any  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  mayor  had  become 
disqualified  to  hold  his  office  as  a  result 
of  the  transactions  referred  to  in  your  letter 
or  any  additional  facts  that  might  be 
brought  out  in  the  inquiry. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  Part  IV  of 
The  Municipal  Act  sets  forth  in  detail  the 


procedure  which  must  be  followed  when 
the  right  of  any  elected  member  of  the 
council  to  hold  his  seat  is  questioned. 
Such  proceedings  must  be  taken  before  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  or 
a  judge  of  the  county  court  in  which  the 
municipality  is  situated.  The  judge  hearing 
such  an  application  is  in  a  position  to  make 
as  full  and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
facts  as  any  commissioner  appointed  under 
section  320  of  The  Municipal  Act.  More- 

.  over,  such  a  judge,  unlike  a  commissioner, 
has  the  power  to  declare  vacant  the  s6at 
of  any  member  of  council,  including  the 
mayor,  if  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  evidence  produced  before  him  supports 
such  a  decision  as  a  matter  of  law.  It  must 
also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  expense  of 
an  inquiry  under  section  320  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  would  fall  upon  the  corporation 
at  large. 

Upon  giving  the  matter  full  consideration 
I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot  under 
these  circumstances  recommend  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the  issue 
of  a  commission  as  requested  in  the 
petition. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  myself. 

On  March  8,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Haig,  36  Bridge  Street 
East,  Belleville,  Ontario: 

Dear  Mr.  Haig: 

Re:  City  of  Bellville 

Re:  Moira-Schuster  Limited 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  your 
letter  to  me  of  the  4th  instant,  commenting 
upon  a  previous  letter  written  to  me  by 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Wildgen  dated  February 
23rd  last  in  respect  to  the  above  matters. 

Following  a  review  of  the  entire  matter, 
I  decided  not  to  recommend  the  issue  of 
a  commission  of  inquiry  as  requested  by  the 
petitioners  and  I  have  so  advised  them  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Wildgen  mailed  yesterday, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  your 
information.  I  appreciate  very  much  your 
co-operation  in  this  entire  matter  and 
especially  your  full  and  frank  statement  of 
the  facts  and  your  permission  to  make  this 
statement  available  for  the  information  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  public  in  due 
course. 

That  letter  was  signed  by  myself. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  permit  a  couple  of 
questions.  Number  one,  is  he  of  the  opinion 
that  there  has  been  a  breach  of  section  35, 
subsection  3,  of  The  Municipal  Act? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry,  I  could  not 
liear  what  the  hon.  member  asked. 

Mr.    Singer:    Is    the   hon.  Minister   of   the 

opinion  that  the  actions  of  Mayor  Haig  are 

in    breach    of    section    35,  subsection    3    of 
The   Municipal  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  would  not  be  right  and  proper  for  me  to 
answer  that  question  at  the  moment.  I  have 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  petitioners 
and  I  think  that  the  next  step  is  up  to  them. 
1  would  not  want  to  prejudge  the  case,  either 
for  the  petitioners  or  for  the  party  involved, 
being  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  de- 
bate this  thing.  Number  two,  do  I  gather 
correctly  from  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks 
that  other  than  the  correspondence  that  he 
has  read  to  us  he  is  going  to  take  no  other 
action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
moment  I  would  say  that  I  would  answer  that 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  you  are  going  to  take  no 
further  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right.  At  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  afraid  that  is  as  far  as 
I  can  get. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
may  I  make  a  brief  statement?  Last  week  I 
made  a  comprehensive  statement  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  on  a  matter  involving 
a  workman  who  suffered  from  the  bends  as 
the  result  of  working  under  compressed  air 
on  a  tunnelling  job  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Today  I  wish  to  make  a  further  report  on 
the  general  situation. 

In  my  previous  statement  it  was  made 
clear  that  if  the  circumstances  indicated 
violations  of  the  legislation  administered  by 
The  Department  of  Labour,  prosecutions 
would  follow.  I  wish  to  announce  to  the 
House  that  Mr.  G.  Arthur  Maloney,  QC, 
has  been  retained  as  special  prosecutor.  Mr. 
Maloney  met  with  officers  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  last  Friday  afternoon  and 
the  matter  of  getting  the  prosecutions,  which 
he  will  recommend,  before  the  courts  is  in 
his  hands. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  the  more  positive 
aspect  of  the  solution  of  the  problem.  As  I 
reported  in  my  statement  last  week,  I  am 
deeply     concerned     about     the     preventive 


measures  which  can  be  taken  to  bring  the 
whole  situation  under  control  so  that  the 
bends  as  a  hazard  of  work  can  be  reduced  to 
a   minimum,   if   not   entirely   eradicated. 

I  have  discussed  with  members  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  some  of 
the  measures  which  could  be  taken  to  achieve 
our  purpose.  I  am  convinced  that  a  strict 
pre-employment  programme  of  examination 
and  re-examination  of  men  who  engage  in 
this  type  of  work  must  be  followed,  and  I 
have  given  instructions  to  this  effect.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  it  is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  that  men  who  work  under 
compressed  air  must  be  kept  under  proper 
medical  surveillance  at  all  times. 

Next  there  arises  the  question  of  regula- 
tions. In  November  1962,  shortly  after  I 
became  Minister  of  Labour,  I  gave  instruc- 
tions that  the  overhaul  of  the  compressed  air 
regulations  should  be  proceeded  with  imme- 
diately. An  outside  solicitor  was  engaged  to 
work  on  this  job  at  that  time.  I  am  told  that 
the  regulations  are  complex  and  difficult  to 
draft.  I  have  personally  told  the  solicitor  that 
I  must  have  these  regulations  without  delay. 
It  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  report 
to  the  House  that  the  new  regulations  are 
in  force  before  this  session  of  the  Legislature 
terminates. 

I  shall  come  to  the  provisions  of  a  medical 
air  lock  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  the 
bends,  whether  they  arise  from  tunnelling 
work,  commercial  diving  or  SCUBA  diving 
by  the  many  persons  who  engage  in  this  sport 
in  Ontario.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
my  colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  and  we  are  agreed  that  such 
a  lock  is  necessary  and  desirable.  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  Dr.  Claude  T.  Bissell,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  cleared 
the  way  with  him  for  consultation  with  the 
deans  of  the  faculties  of  medicine  and 
engineering  on  the  medical  and  technical 
problems  which  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  such  a  lock. 
I  have  instrticted  Dr.  E.  C.  Steele,  a  member 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  to 
get  all  the  necessary  details  on  medical  locks 
now  operating  in  Halifax  and  Esquimalt. 
He  will  also  enter  into  discussions  at  once 
with  imiversity  and  hospital   authorities. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  such  a  lock  to 
treat  cases  of  the  bends,  it  is  my  thought 
and  desire  that  it  should  be  used  for  medical 
research.  In  any  event,  the  provision  of  a 
proper  medical  lock,  likely  to  be  established 
in  a  teaching  hospital  and  available  for 
medical  research,  is  vmder  way.  This  pro- 
gramme will  be  implemented  without  delay. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order.  Resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-DufFerin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  asked  me  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Water  Re- 
sources Commission. 

I  will  be  quite  frank,  sir,  and  admit 
that  I  did  not  know  just  what  was  involved 
when  I  was  asked  to  become  a  member  of 
this  particular  commission.  Today,  after  a 
period  of  some  15  or  16  months  on  the  com- 
mission, I  want  to  say  that  my  association 
with  the  commission  and  with  the  stafF,  and 
with  the  municipalities  with  which  we  are 
working,  has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  in  the  years  I  have  given  to 
public  service.  And  I  might  say  that  that 
service  goes  back  over  a  period  of  over  20 
years  in  various  capacities. 

On  the  commission  and  on  the  staff,  I 
found  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  were 
keen,  alert  and  dedicated.  Dedicated  to  the 
basic  policy  of  making  Ontario  a  healthier, 
happier,  more  prosperous  place  in  which  to 
live  and  in  which  to  do  business. 

The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
in  its  short  life,  has  played  an  important  part 
in  many  phases  of  our  economy.  From  the 
observations  I  have  made,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  as  the  years  go  by  we  will 
recognize  more  and  inore  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  this  commission.  When  you  look 
at  a  map  of  Ontario,  you  immediately  realize 
that  Ontario  is  unique.  On  its  borders  and 
within  its  boundaries  lie  more  fresh-water 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  than  in  any  similar 
area  anywhere  in  the  world.  With  water  in 
abimdance  it  was  natural  that  in  the  early 
days  the  watcr\vays  would  be  the  main  trafBc 
arteries.  With  a  sparse  population  and  few 
industries,  most  of  the  waters  in  the  lakes, 
streams  and  rivers  were  pure.  Since  water 
was  in  such  abundance,  and  nature  has  its 
own  way  of  purifying  water  if  given  time, 
it  was  the  most  economical  place  in  which 
to  dispose  of  waste,  and  for  many  years  this 
system  operated  fairly  well.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
conditions  changed.  Ontario  grew.  The  traffic 
on  the  waterways  became  heavier.  The  forests 
were  cleared  away,  and  water  ran  ofiF  with 
greater  rapidity. 


As  the  population  grew  and  industry  ex- 
panded, the  consumption  of  water  increased, 
and  with  the  increased  consumption  of  water 
by  people,  livestock  and  industry,  the 
quantities  of  waste  also  increased,  until  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  waters  were  no 
longer  able  to  purify  themselves  by  natural 
processes.  The  heavy  consumption  of  water 
in  certain  parts  of  the  province  lead  to  a 
scarcity  of  sufficient  quantities  of  suitable 
water.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening  of 
December  18,  1962,  during  the  Throne 
debate,  1  delivered  an  address.  In  that  address 
I  put  in  the  record  statistics  that  were  com- 
piled after  much  research,  statistics  that 
indicated  during  the  past  20  years  Ontario 
has  gone  through  a  period  of  development 
and  expansion  that  has  never  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  province.  I  pointed  out 
that  our  population  had  grown  by  some 
2,327,000  and  was  approaching  6.5  million. 
There  had  been  an  almost  300  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  producing  mines. 
Our  industries,  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, had  grown  from  10,587,  to  13,387, 
and  many  of  the  existing  manufacturing 
institutions  had  greatly  expanded  their  opera- 
tion. 

I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
today  we  have  in  many  parts  of  Ontario, 
new  towns  that  have  been  built  around  pulp 
and  paper  industries,  and  new  mining  de- 
velopments, towns  that  did  not  exist  15  or  16 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  farm  products 
that  paralleled  the  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion. Any  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
farm  products  means  that  there  must  be  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  various  types 
of  food  and  of  various  types  of  livestock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  listened  to  some  of  the 
interjections  of  hon.  members  opposite,  I 
could  sense  that  perhaps  they  thought  I  was 
making  a  political  speech.  That  was  not  the 
case.  I  was  simply  pointing  out  the 
tremendous  development  and  expansion  that 
had  taken  place  in  Ontario  during  the  past 
20  years.  It  is  true  that  this  development  and 
expansion  that  has  never  been  equalled  in 
the  history  of  this  province  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Canada  did  take  place  under  the  poli- 
cies of  the  party  that  is  in  power. 

Actually,  what  I  was  doing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  laying  the  foundation  for  what  I  want 
to  say  in  this  address  on  the  work  of  the 
water  resources  commission. 

The  development  and  expansion  that  has 
taken  place  and  is  taking  place  in  Ontario 
presented  challenges  to  our  municipalities,  to 
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our  farmers,  to  our  people.  With  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  amount  of  water  that 
was  necessary  for  our  industries  and  for  our 
people,  the  government  realized  that  steps 
must  be  taken  if  we  were  to  provide  our 
people,  our  industries,  and  our  municipalities 
with  sufficient  quantities  of  water  of  suitable 
quality,  and  if  our  waters  were  to  be  pro- 
tected from  pollution,  an  accelerated  pro- 
gramme of  pollution  control  had  to  be 
developed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  in  mind,  in  1955  I 
believe  it  was,  the  government  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion as  it  was  developing.  There  were  par- 
ticular problems  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  province. 

On  receipt  of  this  report,  legislation  was 
introduced  and  in  1956  the  Ontario  Water 
Resoiurces  Commission  was  established.  In 
1957,  the  commission  began  functioning  with 
direction  and  powers  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture under  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act.  There  have  been  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  in  1958,  1959,  1960  and 
1961,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
amendments  to  our  legislation  this  year. 

The  legislation  and  these  amendments  are 
designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  OWRC 
to  give  leadership  and  direction  in  the  matters 
of  providing  suitable  water  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  our  people,  for  our  municipali- 
ties, for  our  industry  and  to  co-operate  with 
the  municipalities  and  with  industry  in  the 
control  of  pollution  where  pollution  may  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  was  established,  it 
was  suggested  that  over  a  period  of  20  years 
it  would  require  something  like  $2.5  billion  to 
meet  the  challenge  that  confronted  Ontario 
and  its  municipalities.  It  might  be  of  interest 
to  hon.  members  if  I  were  to  put  in  the 
record  some  statistics  that  will  indicate  the 
way  the  programme  is  moving  forward  and 
how  much  it  is  accelerating  as  the  years  go 
by. 

Under  The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission Act,  municipalities  intending  to  build 
new  water  or  sewage  works  or  make  exten- 
sions to  existing  ones  must  first  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  commission.  These  applica- 
tions are  reviewed  by  the  sanitary  engineer- 
ing division,  and  when  found  to  be  satis- 
factory, the  appropriate  certificates  of 
approval  are  issued.  The  number  of  these 
certificates  issued,  along  with  estimated 
expenditures,  are  an  indication  of  the  extent 
of  work  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
province.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in 
1962  the  highest  expenditure  on  record  for 


water  and  sewage  works  was  involved  in 
these  certificates  of  approval.  The  number 
of  certificates  reached  a  total  of  1,692, 
with  estimated  expenditures  for  these  works 
reaching  the  highest  figure  of  $147,754,- 
376.81.  This  is  almost  a  50  per  cent  increase 
over  the  amount  of  approvals  that  were 
made  in  the  first  year  of  the  commission's 
operation,  when  the  figure  was  $102,245,- 
083.24.  Since  1956,  11,650  certificates  have 
been  issued  with  a  total  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  $791,719,446.56. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Would  the  hon. 
member  read  that  paragraph  over  again? 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  will  be 
in  Hansard  and  I  am  putting  this  on  the 
record  so  it  will  be  there  for  all  to  read. 

A  quick  calculation  indicates  that  the  com- 
mission is  well  up  to  schedule  if  it  is  going 
to  reach  the  $2.5  billion  mark  in  a  twenty- 
year  period. 

In  many  cases,  the  OWRC  carries  out  the 
projects  for  the  municipality.  Commission 
projects  for  the  construction  of  water  and 
sewage  works  are  undertaken  when  agree- 
ments are  made  with  municipalities.  This 
programme,  in  effect  since  1957,  is  entirely 
voluntary,  one  in  which  a  municipality  may 
choose  to  have  the  commission  undertake 
the  construction,  financing  and  operation  of 
water  supply  and  purification  works,  the 
trunk  sewers  and  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

During  1962,  185  certificates  were  issued 
for  OWRC  projects,  amounting  to  a  total 
estimated  expenditure  of  $27,436,297.97.  Two 
years  ago,  in  1960,  there  were  124  certificates 
issued,  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $16,068,- 
113.74.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  way  our 
programme  is  expanding  and  developing. 

In  the  six  years  from  1957  to  1962,  the 
project  construction  agreements  between  the 
commission  and  the  municipalities  has  con- 
tinually increased.  In  these  agreements  the 
facilities  of  the  commission  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  design,  construction,  financing 
and  operation  of  works  in  these  fields.  By  the 
end  of  1962,  these  projects  totalled  239,  for 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  $102,777,688. 

Expenditures  on  sewage  works  continued 
to  rise  more  rapidly  than  those  on  water 
works,  even  though  the  number  of  projects 
in  each  was  not  greatly  different.  While  the 
number  of  projects  were  for  municipalities 
where  the  commission  had  already  undertaken 
certain  works,  the  total  of  239  projects  at  the 
end  of  the  year  involved  172  municipalities, 
as  compared  with  146  municipalities  at  the 
end  of  1961. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  financial  assist- 
ance, that  is  provided  through  the  OWRC, 
federal  financial  assistance  was  undertaken 
late  in  1960.  This  assistance  provided  muni- 
cipalities with  incentive  and  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  works  aimed  at  the 
reduction  of  pollution.  This  assistance  has 
been  administered  by  The  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation,  which  is  authorized 
to  lend  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  that  part  of 
a  sewage  works  project  which  ciualified,  and 
to  cancel  25  per  cent  of  this  loan  if  the  work 
was  completed  within  a  specified  period  of 
time.  When  this  plan  was  initiated  in  1960, 
the  closing  date  was  given  as  March  31, 
1963.  This  was  extended  late  in  1962  to 
March  31,  1965.  This  extension  would  en- 
able many  municipalities  to  take  advantage 
of  this  a.ssistance,  and  to  undertake  these 
necessary  projects.  It  was  available  only  for 
certain  parts  of  sewer  systems,  and  for  all 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Water  works  were 
not  included. 

Tliis  commission  co-ordinated  its  pro- 
grammes to  fit  in  with  those  of  tlie  federal 
administration,  and  mucli  of  the  financial 
assistance  given  was  for  projects  imdertaken 
and  carried  out  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I  should  mention 
tliat  the  commission  operates  under  six  major 
divisions:  sanitary  engineering,  research,  con- 
struction, plant  operations,  water  resources, 
and  laboratories.  The  nimiber  of  the  staff 
at  the  head  office  and  laboratories  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1962  was  300.  Under  ad- 
ministration are  such  divisions  as  personnel, 
finance,  legal  services,  purchasing,  public  in- 
fonnation,  property,  maintenance  and  mech- 
anical .services,  project  control,  stores,  con- 
tracts, and  printing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  revelation  to 
me  to  see  how  much  work  is  carried  out  by 
such  a  small  staff,  and  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  stafF,  but 
to  the  general  manager  and  chief  engineer 
who  has  just  recently  retired.  Of  course,  I 
am  speaking  of  Dr.  Albert  E.  Berry. 

Dr.  Berry  was  a  driving  force  working  hand 
in  hand  witli  the  members  of  the  commission 
and  .setting  up  the  organization  that  now 
operates  smoothly  and  efficiently  and  har- 
moniously. For  more  than  40  years.  Dr. 
Berry  devoted  his  energies  to  public  service, 
and  today  is  recognized  as  one  of  North 
America's  leading  sanitary  engineers.  Through 
his  years  in  the  public  service,  he  has  won  a 
host  of  friends,  and  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  the  type  of  man  that  everyone 
admired  as  a  public  servant.  His  mark  will 
always    remain   on   the   province   of   Ontario. 


Because  of  the  programmes  Dr.  Berry  sup- 
ported and  promoted,  Ontario  today  is  a 
healthier,  happier  and  more  prosperous  place 
in  which   to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  .say  .something  about 
the  \arious  divisions  of  the  water  resources 
commission.  With  regard  to  the  division  of 
construction,  I  would  just  say  that  when  an 
agreement  is  made  between  the  commission 
and  a  municipality,  the  responsibility  for 
supervising  tlie  construction  of  that  project 
falls  under  the  direction  of  the  division  of 
construction.  This  involves  .supervision  and 
control  of  the  project,  until  it  is  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  division  of  plant 
operations. 

Consulting  engineers  are  engaged  to  pre- 
pare the  plans  for  the  commission,  and  field 
staff  is  employed  to  exercise  .supervision  over 
the  construction  during  its  entire  period.  The 
^'olume  of  work  imder  the  direction  of  the 
division  was  higher  in  1962  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Forty-nine  contracts  were 
completed  during  the  year,  27  being  for 
sewage  works,  and  22  for  water  works.  The 
value  of  these  projects  was  $11,922,156.88 
for  sewage  works,  and  $3,823,919.77  for 
water  works,  or  a  total  of  $15,746,076. 

Encouragement  was  given  at  all  times  to 
the  municipalities  to  proceed  with  such  works. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities, where  financing  created  greater 
problems.  The  experienced  staff  of  the  divi- 
sion of  construction  was  available  to  the 
municipalities  in  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grammes. At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
were  77  projects  imder  the  direction  of  the 
division,  involved  in  pre-construction  and 
actual  construction  stages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  winter  works  .subsidy 
programme  on  OWRC  projects  for  1961-1962 
involved  contracts  valued  at  $17,353,024.  The 
total  value  of  the  works  completed  during 
tlie  subsidy  period  was  $8,414,654,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  subsidy  on  this  work  was 
$1,576,669,  or  18.74  per  cent  of  the  work 
during  this  time.  Municipahties  were  en- 
couraged to  undertake  work  during  the  winter 
months  in  co-operation  witli  the  programme 
of  the  federal  government  and  the  province, 
whereby  the  former  paid  50  per  cent  of  the 
labour  costs  and  the  latter  25  per  cent.  This 
incentive  was  responsible  for  carrying  on  a 
good  deal  of  this  work  during  that  period 
of  the  year.  Now  I  think  the  hon.  members 
can  realize  that  this  provided  employment  at 
a  time  when  normally  there  is  a  sag  in  the 
number  of  people  who  are  able  to  find  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  construction  divi- 
sion  completes   a   plant,   the  plant  is  turned 
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oyer  to  the  division  of  plant  operations. 
As  the  construction  programme  of  the  com- 
mission expanded,  the  effects  were  felt  by 
the  plant  operations  division,  which,  in  turn 
became  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  these  works.  The  number  of 
projects  at  the  end  of  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  the  division  had  risen  to  155, 
as  compared  with  111  in  1961,  and  65  at  the 
•end  of  1960.  This  increase  of  44  projects 
during  the  year  necessitated  an  increase  in 
the  staff  of  41  at  the  end  of  1962,  in  com- 
parison with  31  at  the  end  of  1961, 

The  capital  cost  of  works  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  1962  was  $60,711,847,  of  which 
$42,011,784  was  for  sewage  projects,  and 
$18,700,063  for  water  projects.  The  capital 
value  of  the  works  coming  into  operation  in 
1962  amounted  to  $15,746,076.65,  of  which 
$11,922,156.88  was  for  sewerage  works  and 
the  balance  for  water. 

The  operation  of  these  projects  is  an  im- 
portant service,  aimed  to  make  full  use  of  the 
cost  involved  in  construction.  It  is  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  results  obtained  would 
meet  all  the  requirements,  and  that  there 
would  be  efficiency  at  minimum  cost. 

Well-trained  operators  are  an  essential 
feature  of  this  programme.  The  number  of 
plant  operators  at  the  end  of  the  year  totalled 
162  operating  50  projects.  This  was  an  in- 
crease from  145  in  1961.  The  total  operating 
costs  for  all  of  these  projects  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,375,786.59,  of  which  $1,072,- 
206.11  was  for  sewage  works.  The  volume 
of  sewage  treated  during  the  year  totalled 
16,559,426,000  gallons.  The  average  cost  of 
operating  was  $65  per  million  gallons  of 
sewage. 

The  volume  of  water  treated  and  dis- 
tributed during  the  year  amounted  to 
6,339,592,000  gallons.  The  cost  of  treating 
and  delivering  this  was  4.79  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons. 

Local  advisory  committees  work  with  the 
staflF  of  the  commission  in  the  management  of 
the  diflFerent  projects.  These  committees, 
usually  numbering  five  or  six  persons 
appointed  by  the  municipalities,  meet  regu- 
larly with  the  StaflF  of  the  commission  and 
discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest.  The 
commission  was  in  a  position  to  pass  on  to 
the  municipalities  and  to  the  operators  new 
developments  and  information  which  had 
been  found  eflFective  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  hon.  members 
would  like  to  have  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  that  is  carried  on  in  various  muni- 
cipalities or  river  watersheds,  and  some   of 


the  areas  where  we  have  established  water 
pipehne  systems.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
time  to  deal  with  all  of  the  watersheds  in 
the  province,  but  it  might  be  of  interest  if 
I  mentioned  two  or  three.  For  instance,  tlie 
Credit  River  watershed. 

This  watershed  drains  part  of  four  counties, 
namely,  DuflFerin,  Wellington,  Halton  and 
Peel.  On  this  watershed,  treatment  works  have 
been  developed  in  Acton,  Georgetown, 
Orangeville,  Port  Credit,  Streetsville,  Toronto 
township,  with  a  total  plant  capacity  of  5.10 
million  gallons  per  day.  All  of  these  works 
have  been  developed  since  the  commission 
was  established,  with  the  exception  of  muni- 
cipal works  in  Acton  that  was  built  in  1951 
that  treated  .25  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  total  OWRC  expenditure  on  these 
projects  was  $1,591,396.  These  various  proj- 
ects have  made  a  tremendous  diflFerence  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  Credit  River. 
In  addition  to  sewage  works,  a  number  of 
water  works  have  been  developed  through  the 
OWRC  activities.  There  are  wells  at  Acton, 
and  the  construction  of  water  mains,  and  a 
one  million  gallon  storage  reservoir,  at  the 
cost  of  $177,000. 

In  Orangeville,  there  were  wells  and 
renovations  to  existing  reservoirs  and  pumping 
stations,  and  the  installation  of  new  pumping 
equipment,  and  the  development  of  a  new 
deep  well.  The  works  at  Orangeville  cost 
some  $70,816. 

The  majority  of  the  communities  in  the 
Credit  Valley  watershed  obtain  their  water 
from  springs  and  wells  with  the  exception  of 
the  following:  Toronto  township  and  Port 
Credit  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  Streetsville 
from  the  Credit  River. 

The  Grand  River  is  a  river  that  was  badly 
polluted  and  is  a  river  where  many  projects 
have  been  carried  out  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  the  river.  In  this  watershed 
there  are  16  projects  for  treatment  works  to 
date  in  operation,  and  under  construction,  or 
in  the  pieliminary  stages. 

I  will  give  you  a  summary  of  the  treatment 
works  in  operation  or  vmder  construction  that 
have  been  developed  since  the  creation  of 
the  OWRC.  These  works  are  located  at 
Arthur,  Rrantford,  Fergus,  Gait,  Kitchener, 
New  Hamburg,  Paris,  Preston  and  Waterloo. 
In  1955  Caledonia  did  a  municipal  project 
that  will  handle  .15  million  gallons  of  sewage 
per  day,  and  in  1958  Guelph  developed  a 
project  that  will  handle  six  million  gallons 
per  day. 

The  projects  that  I  have  mentioned  have 
a  capacity  of  42,760,000  gallons  per  day.  In 
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addition  to  tlie  works  that  I  have  mentioned, 
there  are  proposed  treatment  works  at  Baden, 
Dundalk,  Elmira,  Elora,  Milverton,  Woolwich 
township.  The  total  estimated  expenditure  to 
date  including  these  sewer  projects  is  $10,- 
667,641.  The  total  proposed  expenditure  to 
date  adds  up  to  another  $1,480,500.  The 
projects  that  have  been  completed,  and  the 
projects  that  are  being  considered,  will  do 
much  to  restore  the  Grand  River  to  something 
resembling  its  original  condition.  There  is 
still  work  to  be  done,  but  I  thought  the  hon. 
members  would  like  to  have  some  idea  of 
how  the  OWRC  programme  is  developing  in 
that  area.  I  might  mention  that  in  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  OWRC,  the  Grand  River 
commission  has  built  or  established  three 
large  artificial  lakes  that  contribute  to  a 
constant  flow  in  the  river  during  the  summer 
months. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  development  on 
the  Thames  River  watershed.  Since  1949,  a 
summary  of  the  treatment  works  that  have 
been  developed  on  this  watershed  add  up 
to  a  total  plant  capacity  of  25.15  million 
gallons  per  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  to  hon.  members  some 
idea  of  the  programme  that  is  being  carried 
out  to  control  pollution  in  our  river  systems, 
the  same  type  of  programme  is  being  de- 
veloped all  over  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  perhaps  the  hon. 
members  would  like  to  know  what  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  water  pipelines  and  feeder 
main  systems  that  have  been  developed  by 
the  OWRC.  There  have  been  three  pipehne 
systems  developed  to  date  involving  more 
than  one  municipality.  These  are:  The  Dunn- 
ville  regional  water  supply  system,  the  Union 
water  system,  and  the  Petrolia/Watford/ 
Wyoming/Plympton  joint  water  pipeline 
system.  Supply  feeder  mains  and  treatment 
works  were  constructed  for  Harrow  and  Bertie 
township,  bringing  Lake  Erie  water  to  these 
municipalities.  The  Dunnville  regional  water 
supply  system  was  constructed  in  1959-60, 
and  was  placed  in  operation  in  August  of 
1960.  This  was  constructed  to  serve  the  town 
of  Dunnville  and  the  industries  at  Port  Mait- 
land.  The  total  capacity  of  the  system  is  21 
million  gallons  per  day,  17  for  Port  Maitland, 
and  four  for  Dunnville.  The  total  cost  for 
this  system  was  $2,505,000. 

The  Union  water  system  began  operations 
in  1958,  and  serves  the  following  municipal- 
ities: Gosfield  North  township,  Gosfield  South 
township,  Mersea  township,  Maidstone  town- 
ship, the  towns  of  Leamington  and  Essex, 
and  the  H.  J.  Heinz  company.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  system  at  the  present  time  is 


eight  million  gallons  per  day.  Two  pipelines 
rim  to  Leamington  and  they  are  each  approxi- 
mately four  miles  long,  and  another  pipeline 
14  miles  long  runs  to  the  town  of  Essex.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  this  project  was 
$3,860,000. 

The  Petrolia/Watford/ Wyoming/Plympton 
joint  pipeline  system  began  operation  in  1962, 
and  serves  the  municipalities  of  Wyoming, 
Watford  and  Plympton  township.  The  Wat- 
ford/Wyoming/Plympton  line  is  supplied 
from  the  new  500,000  gallon  reservoir  built 
by  Petrolia,  which  is  in  turn  the  centre  point 
of  their  own  pipeline  from  Lake  Huron. 

The  system  has  a  design  capacity  of 
1,584,000  gallons  per  day.  The  Watford/ 
Wyoming/Plympton  line  is  approximately  18 
miles  long,  and  the  total  estimated  cost  was 
$526,083. 

The  Bertie  township  and  Harrow  treatment 
plants  and  feeder  mains  were  constructed  for 
these  municipalities  to  bring  in  Lake  Erie 
water,  as  the  demand  exceeded  the  ground 
water  potential  in  the  areas  involved.  Harrow 
has  a  feeder  main  of  approximately  four 
miles  in  length,  and  Bertie  township  has  a 
feeder  main  of  approximately  one  mile  in 
length. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  these  water  pipe- 
line and  feeder  main  systems  to  give  to  hon. 
members  something  of  the  policy  of  the 
OWRC  with  regard  to  pipelines.  We  feel 
that  pipelines  should  be  built  into  areas 
where  there  is  not  suflBcient  ground  water 
or  sufficient  storage  water  of  suitable  quality 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  various  com- 
munities. All  legitimate  rights  to  water  must 
be  recognized  and  protected.  I  might,  at  this 
point,  say  that  there  is  considerable  discussion 
in  the  London  area  whether  they  should  build 
a  pipeline  to  Lake  Huron  or  to  some  other 
source  of  water  to  supply  that  fine  community 
that  is  developing  and  expanding  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  want  to  say 
something  about  the  OWRC  branch  on  sani- 
tary engineering. 

The  sanitary  engineering  division  supervises 
all  water  works  systems,  sewage  works,  stream 
pollution,  and  related  matter.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  432  water  works  systems 
serving  the  municipalities  and  communities 
in  Ontario.  These  systems  serve  a  population 
of  approximately  four  and  a  half  million 
people,  or  approximately  71.3  per  cent  of  the 
total   population   of   Ontario. 

The  staff  of  the  sanitary  engineering  divi- 
sion, 16  engineers,  nine  engineers'  assistants, 
carried  out  1,031  inspections,  and  collected 
some  2,673  samples  for  bacteriological  tests, 
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and  1,508  samples  for  chemical  examination, 
and  78  other  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  396  municipalities 
in  Ontario  with  populations  greater  than  500, 
and  of  these  186  municipahties  were  served 
by  sewage  treatment  plants.  This  compares 
with  156  municipalities  in  1961,  or  an  in- 
crease of  30.  The  population  served  by  these 
plants  was  approximately  four  million,  or 
63,5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
province.  The  rapid  rate  of  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works  is  doing  much 
to  correct  sources  of  pollution  and  to  prevent 
new  pollutants  gaining  entrance  to  the  water 
courses. 

The  engineering  staff  made  1,248  inspec- 
tions in  1962,  and  collected  961  bacterial 
samples,  and  2,137  chemical  samples  and  17 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  industrial  wastes  took  up  a 
substantial  part  of  the  division's  activities. 
Industrial  waste  comes  in  many  forms  and 
every   form   presents   its    own    challenge. 

We  think  of  pulp  and  paper  waste.  We 
think  of  mining  waste,  dairy  waste,  canning 
waste,  packing  house  waste.  We  think  of  the 
problem  of  detergents,  and  the  by-products  of 
chemical  plants.  All  these  are  areas  that  are 
receiving  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  industry  is 
co-operating  with  the  commission  in  pro- 
grammes designed  to  control  this  major 
pollution  problem.  To  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem,  I  could 
tell  you,  sir,  that  in  one  city  I  can  think 
of  three  industries  discharge  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  125  million  gallons  of  waste  water, 
that  has  to  be  treated  in  some  manner,  per 
day. 

I  can  think  of  another  city  where  two 
canning  plants,  while  they  are  operating, 
create  approximately  as  much  waste  as  the 
entire  city.  I  mention  these  two  examples  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  confronts  Ontario  with  regard 
to  industrial  waste.  When  we  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  single  answer  to  this  type 
of  waste  because  it  varies  from  industry  to 
industry,  I  think  you  can  appreciate  that  it  is 
going  to  take  the  co-operation  of  industry 
and  the  best  that  we  could  offer  in  research 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

One  of  the  objectives  in  any  programme  of 
sanitary  engineering  is  to  ensure  that  the 
streams  will  be  maintained  in  satisfactory 
condition.  In  order  to  carry  this  out,  it  is 
necessary  that  frequent  surveys  be  made  of 
these  waters.  During  the  year,  147  stream 
surveys  were  made.    These  were  in  addition 


to  105  municipal  pollution  surveys.  The  two 
together  required  the  collection  of  some 
3,341  samples  for  bacteriological  examination, 
and  2,780  for  chemical  tests.  I  must  say  that 
this  work  was  limited  by  the  number  of  staff 
available,  and  the  capacity  of  the  laboratory 
for  making  the  analyses.  A  further  limitation 
is  involved  since  a  large  part  of  this  work 
had  to  be  carried  out  during  the  summer. 
However,  casual  staff,  mostly  from  univer- 
sities, proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  com- 
mission in  meeting  these  programmes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  the  division  of  laboratories.  Adequate 
laboratory  facilities  are  essential  for  all  parts 
of  the  commission's  programme.  The  OWRC 
laboratories  continued  to  provide  examination 
of  samples  submitted  by  field  staffs,  and  thus 
played  an  important  role  in  the  supervision 
of  water,  sewage  and  industrial  waste  pro- 
cesses. The  work  involved  in  this  part  of 
the  programme  expanded  greatly  during  the 
past  year  in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  other 
activities  of  the  commission. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  expansion 
of  this  work,  I  could  tell  you  that  in  1956  the 
number  of  samples  received  were  5,915.  In 
1960,  this  had  grown  to  29,296;  and  in  1962 
it  had  grown  to  45,985.  The  number  of 
analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  in  1961  was 
130,151.  In  1962,  this  had  increased  to 
149,039,  or  an  increase  of  14.5  per  cent. 

The  purification  process  branch  of  the 
laboratory  is  organized  to  carry  on  research 
and  special  investigations  into  water  and 
waste  water  programmes.  The  complexity  of 
many  of  these  problems  made  it  essential 
that  studies  be  carried  out  in  the  laboratory 
as  well  as  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  something  about 
the  work  of  the  water  resources  division.  The 
work  of  the  division  of  water  resources  was 
carried  on  under  two  main  branches,  one 
dealing  with  ground  water,  and  the  other 
with  surface  water.  Both  branches  carried 
out  extensive  investigations  in  many  parts  of 
the  province,  and  continued  with  an  inventory 
of  basic  hydrological  data.  As  in  the  previous 
year,  interest  in  ground  water  resources  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level.  This  resource  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  province  of  Ontario, 
since  it  is  a  renewable  resource,  and  it  could 
be  used  to  advantage  for  domestic  water  sup- 
plies, industrial  use,  agriculture,  and  related 
programmes.  Numerous  requests  were  re- 
ceived for  assistance  in  locating  ground  water, 
and  its  development. 

Under  the  ground  water  branch,  some  406 
licences  were  issued  for  boring  and  drilling 
wells.    Some  10,638  records  for  wells  drilled 
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were  forwarded  to  the  branch,  as  compared 
to  7,457  in  1960.  This  branch  was  measuring 
water  le\els  in  30  observation  wells.  These 
wells  were  indicating  changes  in  water  levels. 
This  infonnation  is  valuable  in  areas  where 
there  is  heavy  use  of  ground  water.  Thirty- 
eight  hydrogeological  surveys  were  under- 
taken for  municipalities,  and  28  special 
investigations  of  a  variety  of  problems. 

In  the  surface  water  branch,  much  of  the 
activity  centred  around  the  new  programme 
of  investigating  and  issuing  permits  for  the 
use  of  water  supplies.  This  involves  the 
nature  and  extent  of  surface  waters  available 
within  a  drainage  basin,  and  its  fair  alloca- 
tion to  water  users. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing  in  Ontario.  Both 
the  groimd  and  surface  water  branches  are 
combining  their  knowledge  to  deal  with  the 
programme  of  issuing  pennits  for  anyone 
using  over  10,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
This  responsibility  was  given  to  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  when  the  Act 
was  amended  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue and  to  expand  research  into  sources  of 
both  ground  and  surface  water  for  some  time 
in  order  to  fairly  apportion  available  .supplies 
among  the  various  types  of  users. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
our  activities  is  our  programme  of  getting 
information  out  to  the  public.  Most  of  the 
activities  of  the  commission  concern  the 
public  either  in  urban  centres  or  elsewhere. 
It  is  tnie  that  the  OWRC  has  wide  powers 
under  the  Act,  and  if  necessary  we  can  issue 
mandatory  orders.  It  has  been  the  policy, 
and  is  the  policy,  of  the  commission  to 
endeavour  to  win  the  co-operation  of  people, 
mimicipalities  and  the  industry  by  good 
public  relations.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  success  of  our  public  relations  i^rogramme 
is  evident  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gramme, in  the  very  limited  numlx^r  of 
charges  that  we  have  had  to  lay  under  the 
Act,  and  the  few  mandatory  orders  that  may 
have  been  necessary  in  the  entire  history  of 
the   commission. 

Information  is  made  available  through 
OWRC  news  release  service.  It  is  made 
available  by  the  distribution  of  special  litera- 
ture, and  through  exhibits.  Hon.  members 
have  received  some  of  the  news  releases  that 
go  out  to  the  press.  These  news  releases  reach 
the  newspapers,  the  television  and  radio 
stations,  trade  and  other  publications.  No 
doubt  hon.  members  have  seen  the  OWRC 
exhibits  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 
These  exhibits  are  designed  to  acquaint  large 


numbers  of  people  with  some  of  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on,  and  the  importance 
of  the  work. 

Conferences  are  held  with  industry  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  programme  where  we  have 
dissemination  of  information  re  the  disposal 
of  industrial  wa.stes.  Where  projects  have 
been  completed,  many  of  the  municipalities 
like  to  hold  an  official  opening.  The  commi.s- 
sion  is  pleased  to  co-operate  with  the  muni- 
cipalities in  these  opening  ceremonies,  since 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  make  many  people 
who  attend  the  ceremonies  aware  of  the 
programme  and  the  advantages  that  come  to 
people  and  to  municipalities  and  to  industry 
when  good  water  is  available  and  pollution 
is  under  control. 

Legal  affairs  and  legislation  are  checked 
in  our  legal  branch,  while  the  real  estate 
branch  of  the  commission  carries  out  an  ex- 
tensive programme  acquiring  property  or 
easements  needed  for  the  construction  pro- 
gramme. During  1962,  .some  481  properties 
were  optioned  or  acquired,  while  310  pro- 
perties were  under  negotiation  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  accounting  activities  expanded  in  the 
year,  in  keeping  with  tlie  expansion  of  acti- 
vities in  general.  The  gross  capital  expendi- 
tures for  1962-63  were  estimated  at  $22 
million,  as  compared  with  $14,507,000  in 
1961-62. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  highlights  of  the  commission's  activities 
during  the  past  year.  When  you  realize  that 
this  work  has  been  carried  out  by  a  head- 
quarters staff  of  300,  with  some  162  field 
operators  operating  the  plants  that  have  been 
built,  for  a  total  of  462,  I  think  you  can 
realiz-c  why  I  f(^el  that  perhaps  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  province  have  so  many 
people  owed  so  much  to  so  few.  And  I  think 
you  can  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  I  .say 
that  the  staff  are  a  group  of  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  making  Ontario  a  healthier, 
happier  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  most  rewarding 
experience  to  work  with  this  dedicated  staff 
and  with  the  members  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  itself,  at  the  present,  is 
made  up  of  five  men,  since  one  of  our 
members  resigned  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  I 
would  pay  my  tribute  to  our  chairman,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Snider  of  Waterloo.  Mr.  Snider  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  original  committee 
who  made  the  first  survey.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  dedicated  to  promoting  the  work  of  the 
commission.  The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Vance  of  Woodstock,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Conklin, 
QC,  of  Kingsville,  who  were  also  members 
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of  the  original  committee,  and  the  other 
commissioner,  Mr.  A.  A.  Wishart,  QC,  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  commission  meets  monthly  and,  if 
necessary,  for  special  occasions.  During  the 
past  year,  one  of  the  highlights  was  a  day 
when  we  presented  distinguished  service 
awards  to  Mr.  Peter  King  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
a  man  who  gave  great  leadership  in  that  area 
in  the  matter  of  pollution  control;  to  Dr. 
L.  W.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Welland,  a  man  who 
is  connected  with  the  health  programmes  of 
that  part  of  Ontario  and  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution;  the  third  man  to  receive 
the  distinguished  service  award  was  Dr.  Hugh 
Templin  of  Fergus,  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Valley  Conservation  Com- 
mission, a  man  who  has  given  many  years 
of  his  life  promoting  conservation  projects 
and  better  use  of  the  water  that  nature 
carries  inland  and  which  flows  down  to  the 
lakes  through  our  river  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Dr.  Berry  is  taking  a 
well-earned  rest  and  is  retiring  from  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  and  chief  engineer 
for  the  commission,  his  office  has  been  taken 
over  by  Mr.  Dave  Caverly,  who  has  served 
as  acting  general  manager,  and  will  assume 
the  position  of  general  manager  on  April  1. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  a  three-man 
management  committee  of  the  commission 
meets  weekly.  We  are  meeting  to  develop  the 
future  programmes  and  activities  for  the  com- 
mission. These  plans  are  submitted  to  the 
entire  commission  for  consideration  and 
approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  programme  for 
pollution  control  moves  forward,  the  com- 
mission feels  that  we  must  put  extra  emphasis 
on  research  into  ways  and  means  of  dealing 
with  industrial  wastes  and  with  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  sewage  in  our  inland  towns 
and  cities  where  the  receiving  streams  are 
limited  in  size.  Research  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  returning  to  the  streams  the 
highest  possible  type  of  effluent.  Research  is 
necessary  when  we  are  dealing  with  industrial 
waste,  because  there  is  no  single  answer. 

When  you  stop  to  think,  the  waste  from 
a  pulp  and  paper  mill  has  no  resemblance 
to  the  waste  from  the  dairy  processing  indus- 
try. The  waste  from  a  mine  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  waste  that  comes  from  a 
canning  industry.  Even  in  the  canning  indus- 
try itself,  the  quality  of  waste  that  comes 
from  the  various  products  being  canned 
varies  from  product  to  product.  Chemical 
wastes  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  waste 
that  comes  from  a  packing  house.  Detergents 
that  create  problems  in  sewage  systems  bear 


no  relation  to  the  waste  that  comes  from  steel 
mills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  these  as  a  few 
examples  of  the  type  of  wastes  that  may  call 
for  different  types  and  methods  of  treatment. 
The  only  way  we  are  going  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  proper  treatment  of  industrial 
wastes  is  through  a  programme  of  research, 
and  through  the  co-operation  and  the  efforts 
of  the  industry  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  we  find  that 
industry  in  the  main  is  co-operative,  and  it 
is  endeavouring  to  work  along  with  the  com- 
mission in  finding  the  answers;  but  we  do 
feel  that  research  will  be  the  answer  to 
these   serious  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  of  the  need  for 
investigation  and  surveys  in  other  fields.  If 
agriculture  is  to  reach  its  maximum  pro- 
duction, water  must  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  irrigation  where  irrigation  is 
needed.  We  must  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  available  quantities  and  the  quality  of 
ground  water  before  we  can  give  our  best 
judgment  re  permits  for  taking  over  10,000 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  We  must  have  more 
knowledge  of  ground  water  before  we  can 
give  our  best  judgment  and  advice  to  con- 
servation authorities  who  are  carrying  out 
programmes  for  the  construction  of  dams  to 
store  water  where  there  is  insufficient  suit- 
able water.  We  must  have  more  knowledge 
of  the  quantities  and  the  quality  of  ground 
water  before  we  can  give  our  best  judgment 
where  water  should  be  piped  inland  from  the 
lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  there  are  some 
people  who  dream  dreams  of  a  great  grid 
system  of  pipelines  bringing  surface  water 
from  the  lakes  to  the  interior  of  the  province. 
The  day  may  come  when  pipelines  will  be 
necessary  into  all  parts  of  southern  Ontario, 
but  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  commission  that 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  economical  de- 
velopment of  ovir  province,  before  we  spend 
great  sums  of  money  building  pipelines  from 
the  lakes  and  use  great  amounts  of  power 
pumping  water  upgrade,  we  should  first  con- 
duct surveys  to  see  how  much  water  is  avail- 
able underground,  and  how  much  of  the 
runoff  that  goes  down  to  the  lake  in  the  spring 
freshets  can  be  stored  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nature  is  carrying  tremendous 
quantities  of  the  highest  quality  of  water 
inland,  at  no  cost  for  pipelines  or  for  pump- 
ing. The  water  that  nature  carries  inland  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  lakes  and  from  the 
rivers  is  distilled  through  a  process  of  evapor- 
ation. It  falls  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
rain  and  snow  and  dew,  and  there  it  filters 
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underground  and  is  stored  away  from  air 
pollution,  from  radioactive  fallout  and  from 
the  element  of  surface  pollution  that  you  find 
in  the  water  that  runs  off  into  the  lakes  from 
the  rivers,  and  from  the  shipping  that  travels 
to  and  fro. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  think  we  should 
keep  in  mind  two  or  three  things  that  are 
basic.  One,  all  of  the  water  that  is  available 
is  the  same  water  that  has  been  here  since 
tlie  beginning  of  time.  Throughout  the  centur- 
ies, nature  has  been  purifying  water,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  through  evapor- 
ation—or perhaps  some  of  the  hon.  members 
might  think  of  it  as  distillation— where  the 
mineral  deposits  are  left  in  the  oceans  and  in 
the  lakes. 

In  fact,  the  water  that  is  in  the  lakes  and 
in  the  oceans  is  going  through  a  process  of 
purification  by  the  various  organisms  in  the 
water  itself.  This  water  that  is  lifted  by 
evaporation  is  carried  inland,  and  there  it  is 
deposited  on  the  ground.  It  filters  down 
through  the  ground  and  is  stored  in  under- 
ground aquifers  in  great  quantities.  When 
these  underground  reservoirs  are  filled  to 
capacity,  they  overflow  in  the  forms  of  springs 
and  fresh  water  streams.  I  think  we  should 
keep  this  in  mind  when  we  are  considering 
tlie  best  and  most  economical  source  of  good 
water. 

A  second  factor  that  we  should  keep  in 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  more  acres  of  land  today  than  there  were 
when  the  population  was  very  sparse  in 
Ontario.  If  we  are  going  to  feed  a  rapidly 
expanding  population,  it  simply  means  that 
we  must  produce  more  foodstuffs  from  the 
same  number  of  acres— actually  from  less 
acres— as  we  watch  good  land  being  taken 
out  of  production  by  urban  sprawl  and  by 
highways  and  many  of  the  things  that  we 
think  arc  so  necessary  to  our  way  of  life. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of  increasing  the 
production  of  foodstuffs  is  to  see  to  it  that 
we  have  water  available,  when  water  is 
needed,  for  irrigation  and  for  an  expanding 
livestock  population  that  will  be  necessary 
to  support  and  feed  an  expanding  human 
population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
commission  is  developing  its  policies  around 
the  principle  that  we  will  use  ground  water 
where  it  is  available  and  of  good  quality.  We 
will  encourage  the  storing  and  using  of  water 
that  has  been  carried  inland  by  nature  at 
no  cost  for  pipelines  or  for  pumping.  Where 
there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable 
water,     either    underground    or    in    storage 


reservoirs,  then  we  will  approve  of  and 
support  the  building  of  pipelines  to  bring 
water  from  lakes,  and  see  that  it  is  properly 
treated  and  made  suitable  for  consumption. 

We  will  continue  the  fight  against  the 
pollution  of  our  water  resources,  and  we  will 
co-operate  with  people  and  municipalities 
and  industry  to  protect  this,  our  most  valu- 
able asset— water. 

We  will  do  hydrological  surveys  and  re- 
search to  find  the  most  economical  and 
practical  means  of  providing  good  water,  and 
for  the  control  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  think  of  water  we 
perhaps  think,  in  the  main,  of  the  surface 
water  in  Ontario.  I  have  been  making  some 
inquiries  from  our  water  resources  branch, 
and  I  find  that  in  the  province  the  average 
annual  precipitation  varies  from  less  than 
20  inches  in  the  extreme  northwest  part  of 
the  province  to  over  38  inches  in  the  south- 
central  portion.  We  would  be  close  to  the 
mark  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  average 
precipitation  in  northern  Ontario  would  be 
around  28  inches  and  perhaps  33  inches  in 
southern  Ontario.  You  might  want  to  ask  me: 
What  does  this  mean  in  relation  to  ground 
water?  The  United  States  geological  survey, 
which  has  carried  out  detailed  hydrological 
studies  for  over  half  a  century,  estimates  that 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  precipitation 
returns  to  the  atmosphere  because  of  the 
evaporation  and  transpiration  from  land  and 
vegetation.  The  amount  of  evapo-transpiration 
will  depend  on  numerous  factors,  such  as  the 
temperature  and  wind  conditions,  precipita- 
tion characteristics  and  soil  and  geological 
conditions. 

In  Ontario  these  factors  are  different  from 
those  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  our  river 
basins,  particularly  in  northern  Ontario,  lose 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ^precipitation  in 
evapo-transpiration.  In  southern  Ontario,  it 
is  slightly  higher  than  50  per  cent.  We  might 
assume,  for  want  of  more  accurate  informa- 
tion, that  about  one  half  of  the  precipitation 
is  available  to  infiltrate  the  ground,  or  run  off 
as  siufacc  water.  For  every  inch  of  rainfall, 
some  14.5  million  gallons  of  water  fall  on 
each  square  mile  of  land  .surface.  If  we 
assume  an  average  precipitation  of  33  inches 
in  southern  Ontario,  and  one  half  of  this 
becomes  ground  or  surface  water,  approxi- 
mately 239  million  gallons  of  water  are 
available  for  management  annually  on  each 
square  mile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  figures  before  us, 
I  think  you  can  realize  the  importance  of 
ground  water,  and  of  the  quantities  of  surface 
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water  that  might  be  stored  to  supplement 
ground  water  before  we  go  to  the  expense 
of  building  a  grid  system  of  pipelines  to 
pimip  surface  water  from  the  lakes  inland 
and  then  filter  it,  while  all  the  time  nature 
is  carrying  water  inland  at  no  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  in  parts  of  the 
province  water  is  not  available  in  suflBcient 
quantities.  I  am  aware  that  in  parts  of  the 
province  water  is  not  suitable  for  drinking. 
I  have  made  inquiries,  and  the  best  infor- 
mation that  I  have  available  at  the  present 
time  is  that  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  wells 
in  Ontario  have  water  that  is  affected  by  salt, 
sulphur  or  minerals.  But  even  this  percentage 
indicates  that  93  per  cent  of  our  wells  are 
producing  good  water.  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  province  to 
gain  as  much  information  as  possible  about 
the  location,  the  quantity,  and  the  quality 
of  ground  water,  and  the  amount  of  water 
that  can  be  economically  stored  after  it  is 
carried  inland,  before  we  go  to  the  expense 
of  building  an  elaborate  system  of  pipelines, 
that  must  be  maintained,  and  using  great 
quantities  of  power  to  pump  water  uphill 
when  nature  has  already  carried  sufficient 
water  for  most  of  our  needs  inland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  facts  before  us,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  extend  our 
surveys,  hydrological  and  geological,  to  find 
out  more  about  the  ground  water  that  is 
available.  As  I  have  said  in  previous  remarks, 
if  our  population  is  going  to  continue  to  grow 
as  it  has  grown,  particularly  during  the  past 
20  years,  then  we  must  make  better  use  of 
the  water  that  is  available.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  the  rainfall  today  is  just  about  the 
same  as  it  was  when  the  population  was 
sparse  and  industry  was  practically  unknown. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  trends  that  are 
developing,  I  could  tell  you  that  the  number 
of  applications  for  irrigation  is  increasing  very 
rapidly.  In  1961,  there  were  57  applications 
for  permits  for  the  taking  of  water.  In  1962, 
there  were  1,170  applications.  Many  applica- 
tions for  tobacco  irrigation  were  under  con- 
sideration at  the  end  of  the  year,  pending 
the  assembling  of  water  use  and  hydrometric 
data  required  for  the  processing  of  the 
applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  these  figures  to 
indicate  the  need  of  extending  our  surveys 
into  the  available  ground  water,  and  the 
possible  sites  for  the  construction  of  storage 
dams,  if  we  are  to  intelligently  allocate  water 
for  irrigation  and  for  other  purposes.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  the  years  go  by 
and  our  population  expands,  that  more  and 


more  water  will  be  used  for  irrigation  if  water 
is  available.  In  the  January  1963  edition  of 
the  Country  Guide,  1  read  an  article  on 
water's  effect  on  wheat  yields,  and  this  article 
says  that  between  70  per  cent  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  variation  in  wheat  yields  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able for  plant  growth.  J.  J.  Lehane  of  the 
Swift  Current  experimental  farm,  Saskatch- 
ewan, says  that  the  wheat  plant  uses  relatively 
little  moisture  until  it  is  four  to  six  inches 
high,  and  the  rate  of  use  then  increases  until 
the  soft  dough  stage.  A  heavy  wheat  crop  can 
use  one-third  of  an  inch  of  water  per  day 
from  shotblade  to  soft  dough  stage  if  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture  available. 

Mr.  Lehane  went  on  to  say  that  experi- 
ments at  Swift  Current  showed  that  stored 
soil  moisture  and  rainfall  were  equally  effec- 
tive in  increasing  crop  yields,  and  that  an 
average  of  10.5  inches  of  water  was  needed 
to  produce  a  15-bushel  wheat  crop.  When 
total  water  used  exceeded  10.5  inches,  there 
was  an  increase  of  three  to  five  bushels  per 
acre  for  each  extra  inch  of  water.  I  read  these 
figures  into  the  record  to  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  water  to  an  expanding  agricultural 
production. 

Water  is  equally  important  to  the  urban 
areas.  It  is  estimated  that  for  domestic, 
industrial,  commerical,  pubhc  use  the  con- 
sumption per  capita  amounts  to  from  60  to 
150  gallons  per  day,  so  perhaps  100  gallons 
per  day  per  capita  would  be  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  water  that  our  people  use  in 
the  urban  areas. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  a  bulletin  No.  476,  which  hsts  the 
following  approximate  daily  water  require- 
ments where  it  is  available  on  tap.  These  are 
figures  for  the  rural  areas.  Each  member  of  a 
family,  30  gallons.  Each  dairy  cow,  30  gal- 
lons. Each  beef  cow,  10  gallons.  Each  horse, 
10  gallons.  Each  hog,  two  and  one  half 
gallons.  Each  sheep,  two  gallons.  Each  100 
chickens,  five  gallons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  may  be  slightly 
boring,  but  I  think  they  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  development  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical high  quality  water  wherever  it  may 
exist  for  the  future  development  of  our  prov- 
ince. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  all  who  may 
hear  or  read  these  remarks,  that  the  future 
development  of  Ontario  and  the  health  of  our 
people  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  programme  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources     Commission.      Agriculture    needs 
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increasing  quantities  of  water  for  irrigation, 
and  an  increased  livestock  population  if  we 
are  to  feed  a  rapidly  expanding  population. 

In  connection  with  agriculture,  we  must 
find  the  best  ansAvers  to  the  problem  of  treat- 
ing dairy  wastes,  packing  house  wastes,  and 
cannery  and  food  processing  wastes.  These 
industries  are  important  to  the  agricultural 
industry,  and  if  we  arc  to  keep  our  waters 
pure,  we  must  find  the  answers  to  treating 
this  tvpe  of  waste  cfficientlv  and  economic- 
ally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  tourist  industry,  the 
pulp  and  paper  industrv ,  and  sawmill  industr> , 
and  the  mining  industry,  are  to  operate  in  the 
same  areas,  we  must  find  the  answers  to  the 
industrial  waste  that  comes  from  these  indus- 
tries. This  is  very  important,  for,  I  suggest, 
that  if  the  fish  and  wildlife  disappear  and 
tlie  streams  and  the  lakes  and  the  beaches  are 
polluted,  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the  tourist 
industry.  This  is  an  industry  that  brings 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  our 
economy  every  year.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  waters  to  be  polluted  by  industrial 
waste  and  do  nothing  about  it,  if  we  value 
this  industry,  and  I  am  sure  everyone  does. 

The  health  of  our  people  depends  on  our 
programme  to  control  pollution  and  to  provide 
suitable  water  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  we  are 
carrying  on  a  great  drive  for  industrial  devel- 
opment and  this  programme  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  provide  the  jobs  that  are  needed  by 
a  growing  population.  If  we  are  going  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  young  people  that  are 
in  our  schools,  we  must  expand  our  industry. 
I  suggest  that  industrial  development  will 
parallel  the  quantities  of  suitable  water  that 
is  available  for  the  industry  itself,  for  fire- 
fighting  and  for  the  people  who  work  in  the 
industry  and  live  in  municipalities  where 
industry  is  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  our  conserva- 
tion programmes  will  have  a  better  base  on 
which  to  build  plans  when  they  arc  contem- 
plating the  constniction  of  storage  reservoirs. 
Their  plans  will  be  better  based  when  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  com- 
pletes some  of  the  surveys  that  they  have  in 
mind  and  is  able  to  provide  more  knowledge 
regarding  the  available  ground  water,  its 
quality  and  its  location.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
l^ople  are  thinking  in  terms  of  pipelines  to 
supplement  ground  water  and  to  supplement 
water  that  may  be  stored  in  conservation 
reservoirs.  I  suggest  that  the.se  pipelines  will 
be  built  with  greater  economy  and  greater 
intelligence  when  we  have  more  knowledge 


of  the  quantities  and  the  quality  of  ground 
water  and  the  possibility  of  storing  runoff 
water.  This  knowledge  can  be  gained  through 
the  hydrological  surveys  in  the  expanding 
programme  of  the  water  resources  division  of 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission. 

My  final  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  simply 
these:  Our  people,  our  municipalities,  our 
industry,  and  the  various  departments  of 
government  can  be  assured  that  the  Ontario 
Water  Ik'sources  Commission  will  cx)-operate 
in  this  programme  that  is  being  developed, 
a  programme  designed  to  assure  the  future 
development  of  Ontario  and  the  health  and 
the  happiness  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
present  this  report  to  the  Legislature  and  to 
give  to  the  lion,  members  sometliing  of  the 
programme  and  plans  of  the  commission.  I 
would  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  this  report 
the  Legislature  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  approval  to  the  estimate  of  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  when  it  is 
presented. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would 
permit  a  few  questions.  He  did  remark  as  I 
was  listening  to  his  speech  he  was  amazed 
that  the  work  can  be  carried  out  wiUi  such 
a  small  staff  and  I  notice  from  the  report  of 
the  commission  that  the  staff  increased  from 
306  to  462  between  1960  to  1962.  Does  he 
really  think  the  staff  is  small? 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member 
has  been  listening  and  heard  about  the 
expansion  of  the  overall  programme  and  is 
aware  that  as  this  progranune  develops  new 
plants  come  into  operation— and  162  of  this 
staff  are  in  the  plant  operations  out  in  the 
field— he  has  the  answer  as  to  why  this 
expansion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  the  head  office  staff 
increase  by  over  51  per  cent  in  two  years? 

Mr.  Root:  For  the  same  reason.  You  have 
to  have  supervision. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  hon.  member  not 
believe  that  the  water  resources  commission 
could  operate  more  efficiently  if  it  was  part 
of  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
rather  than  a  .separate  institution? 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  government  policy  whether  this 
organization  is  operated  as  a  commission  or 
as  a  branch  of  a  department.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  my  address  this  commission  serves 
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many  departments  of  government  as  well  as 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  lion,  member  no 
information  on  that? 

Mr.  Root:  I  think  if  the  hon.  member 
reads  our  Act  he  will  find  there  is  a  Minister 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  who  will  answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  The  budget 
debate  provides  all  members  an  opportunity 
to  speak  in  the  House  and  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  provided  me  today. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  on  introducing  the  largest  budget 
in  Ontario's  history,  amounting  to  $1,205.9 
million.  This  is  $75.8  million  or  about  six 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year's  record  budget. 
The  government  is  to  be  commended  on  not 
having  to  introduce  new  taxes  or  increase 
existing  taxes  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  government  has  succeeded  in  this  past 
year,  and  I  hope  will  succeed  in  the  next  year, 
to  continue  our  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment at  a  high  level.  The  eight  per  cent 
rise  in  the  1962  Ontario  gross  provincial 
product  amounting  to  $16.2  billion  was 
spectacular.  In  the  course  of  the  year  45,000 
new  jobs  were  created,  bringing  our  total 
employment  figures  to  an  all-time  high. 

And  what  about  unemployment?  Well, 
Ontario  figures  for  unemployment  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1962  were  below  four  per  cent, 
better  than  two  per  cent  below  the  national 
average. 

Many  industries  in  our  manufacturing 
sector  achieved  new  records  of  production. 
The  primary  iron  and  steel  industries  up  ten 
per  cent  and  automotive  production  up  31 
per  cent  over  1961  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Our  educational  demands  continue  to  cost 
vast  sums  of  money.  In  the  words  of  our  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer:  "Education  continues  to 
present  us  with  our  greatest  challenge."  The 
total  outlay  for  educational  costs  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  $387.5  million.  This  amount 
exceeds  all  the  revenues  derived  from  liquor, 
succession  duty,  motor  licences  and  tlie  sales 
tax. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ahead  our  grants  to 
miiversities  amounts  to  $70  miUion  or  about 
18  per  cent  of  the  total  educational  budget. 
Over  a  three-year  period  our  expenditure  for 
education  has  increased  by  $161  million. 

During  1963-64  the  expenditures  of  The 
Department  of  Health  will  amount  to  $132.6 
million.  The  Ontario  hospital  insurance  com- 
mission will  receive  $55.9  million,  or  about 


40  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  The  largest 
single  item  is  for  our  mental  hospitals 
amounting  to  the  large  sum  of  $58.9  million, 
up  $4.9  million  over  1962.  The  government 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  an  appropriation  of 
$40.8  million  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  plan  not  met  by  premium 
subscription,  which  I  heartily  endorse. 

The  Department  of  Health  continues  to 
expand  our  hospital  facilities  with  26  major 
projects  being  completed  in  1962.  I  hope  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  growing 
demand  for  more  chronic  and  convalescent 
facilities  needed  so  badly  in  this  province. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  con- 
tinues to  add  to  our  outstanding  parks 
system  bringing  our  total  in  1962  to  81.  In 
1962,  11,833  acres  of  parkland  were  added 
to  the  system.  The  total  acreage  is  now  over 
3.5  milhon  acres.  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  should  play  an  increasing  role  in 
the  provincial  physical  fitness  programme 
where  we  should  be  making  a  greater  effort. 
I  am  sure  that  my  old  friend,  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  will  agree 
with  me  on  this  latter  point.  I,  for  one,  was 
impressed  with  the  plans  to  use  the  parks 
more  for  winter  sports.  I  would  encourage 
the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Roberts)  to  give  this 
programme  his  wholehearted  blessing. 

The  20-year  programme  to  acquire  shore- 
line and  parkland  at  an  estimated  expense  of 
$200  million  is  an  ambitious  programme.  In 
addition  to  the  shoreline  plan,  I  believe  we 
should  develop  a  whole  lake  area  for  parks 
purposes.  There  are  still  plenty  of  lakes  in 
the  province  where  this  could  be  done. 

In  the  immediate  years  ahead,  in  my  view, 
the  provincial  debt  requires  careful  watch- 
ing. The  new  budget  provides  an  amount  of 
$90,460,000  to  cover  interest  charges  on  our 
public  debt.  The  net  capital  debt  at  March 
31,  1963,  is  estimated  at  $1.3  billion,  this 
being  an  increase  in  the  net  capital  debt  over 
that  of  1962  by  S  107.3  million.  In  the  past 
17  years  we  have  invested  in  capital  costs 
for  highways,  roads,  schools  and  other 
physical  assets  nearly  $2.1  billion. 

In  conclusion  of  these  few  remarks  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  well  done  to  all  of  the 
hon.  Ministers  of  this  government  that  are 
giving  such  outstanding  service  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  vmder  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
the  hon.  Prime   Minister  (Mr.   Robarts). 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing)  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston  (Carleton)  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1902: 

Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  last  day  when  we  were  discussing 
the  estimates  of  this  department,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  very 
kindly  made  a  preliminary  statement  about 
certain  proposed  projects  in  the  district  of 
Kenora.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  appreciate 
his  appraisal  of  the  situation  up  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  his  recognition  of  the  need  for 
these  particular  projects  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring. 

A  good  many  of  them  I  cannot  discuss 
under  this  vote,  but  I  think  I  might  say  they 
appear  to  be  fair  game  under  capital  dis- 
bursements, which  is  a  later  vote. 

However,  the  hon.  Minister  did  specifically 
say— and  I  think  I  am  quoting  fairly  accurately 
—that  there  would  be  extensive  changes 
undertaken  in  the  courthouse  in  Kenora. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  kindly  give  me  the 
specific  changes  that  he  intends  to  undertake; 
and  would  he  also  advise  us  as  to  when  he 
expects  to  start  on  these  changes? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  No,  I  could  not  tell  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  any  specific  changes,  but  I  know 
we  have  already  undertaken  the  electrical 
changes.  There  are  a  number  of  requests 
there;  I  have  not  got  the  details  of  them 
here  but  they  will  be  done,  some  of  them, 
this  year. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  kindly  undertake  to 
let  me  know  just  what  is  planned.  I  think 
everybody  up  there  is  greatly  interested  in 
this  particular  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:   Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  advise  me  of  or  give  me  a  breakdown 
of  the  construction  costs  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  boathouse  which  is  located  on 
the  courthouse  grounds  in  the  town  of 
Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  boathouse  cost 
$30,000. 


Mr;  Gibson:  Well,  in  all  fairness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  year  tlic  hon.  Minister  advised 
me  that  the  price  was  $62,000.  I  understand 
that  part  of  that  covers  the  grounds.  Could 
he  tell  me  just  what  was  involved  in  this 
$62,000  project,  which  now  houses  boats  to 
a  value,  I  would  say,  of  approximately  $8,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Quite  a  bit  of  shoreline 
protection  that  had  to  be  undertaken,  too, 
which  totalled  about  $33,000. 

Mr.  Gibson:  What  was  the  original  con- 
tract price? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  for  the  boat- 
house  the  estimate  of  cost  was  $22,000,  and 
the  shore  protection  was  estimated  at  $30,000. 

Mr.  Gibson:  And  is  it  fair  to  say  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  boathouse  cost  $8,000 
more  than  the  original  contract  price? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  am  informed  that 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  equipment  that  was 
included  in  the  estimate  of  that  cost.  We 
did  run  into  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  on  the 
shoreline  work  there.  I  do  not  think  there 
was  too  much  trouble  with  the  boathouse 
itself. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  if  I  may  be  specific, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  driving  at  is  this: 
After  the  boathouse  was  originally  built  it 
was  found  that  a  number  of  things  were 
wrong  with  the  project;  basically  that  the 
design  of  the  thing  was  in  the  first  instance 
completely  haywire,  and  the  boathouse,  as 
finished  in  the  first  instance,  was  practically 
useless.  For  example,  the  height  of  the 
walks,  as  related  to  the  water  level,  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  load  or  unload  boats 
or  to  use  boats.  Secondly,  the  main  beam 
over  the  main  boathouse— there  are  two 
sections  to  the  boathouse— was  out  of  line 
and  is  in  fact  not  centred  over  the  main 
docking  area,  so  that  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  lift  or  raise  the  bigger  boats  over 
the  winter. 

What  I  am  curious  about  is  how  much 
did  it  cost  to  fix  this  boathouse,  after  it  was 
initially  built  and  found  almost  useless? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  These  are  the  only  costs 
that  are  involved  as  far  as  we  are  concerned; 
I  am  sure  they  are  up  to  date  because  it  is 
three  years  since  that  boathouse  was  built  and 
I  am  not  sure  to  what  the  hon.  member  is 
referring.  I  reahze  there  was  difficulty  be- 
cause apparently  there  was  a  greater  draw 
down  on  the  water  than  was  originally  anti- 
cipated. The  local  hon.  member  would  know 
more  about  that  than  I  would. 
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Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
regard  to  the  report  and  the  projects  requested 
two  or  three  years  ago,  I  had  asked  the 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  where  the 
North  Bay  district  headquarters  building  was 
on  the  list— then  he  said  last.  I  asked  the 
present  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass) 
when  his  estimates  were  being  presented  and 
found  out  that  we  had  gone  up  to  fourth 
on  the  list.  I  notice  now,  when  I  look  at  the 
hon.  Minister's  report,  we  are  back  to  sixth 
again.  Has  there  been  some  change?  We  are 
losing  ground;  we  are  like  our  country  has 
been  in  the  last  few  years,  we  are  advancing 
quickly  backwards.  It  is  on  page  42. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  that  list  does  not 
particularly  specify  any  priority. 

Mr.  Troy:   We  may  get  it  first  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  You  might  be  at  the  top 
of  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  building  in  Widdifield  that 
has  been  built  in  connection  with  the  com- 
munications system  of  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway,  which  I  presume  is  for  the  federal 
government— does  that  come  under  the  hon. 
Minister's  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Troy:   Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  on  this  building  that  the 
government  has  inherited  from  Mr.  Samuel, 
the  building  that  is  supposed  to  be  used  for 
a  home  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  been  supply- 
ing a  caretaker  up  to  this  point.  There  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  minor  repairs  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  no  leaks,  and  that 
type  of  thing.  It  has  been  very  modest. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  my  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  is  smart  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  get  rid  of  the  house  and  sell  it, 
and  not  be  involved  in  the  expensive  upkeep 
of  a  home  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Normally  Lieutenant-Governors  do  not  need 
the  home  in  any  event.  If  they  wish  to  enter- 
tain we  have  more  than  ample  facilities  in 
large  hotels  here  in  this  city,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  a  waste  of  public  funds,  and  a 
waste  of  funds  of  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment, if  we  start  to  spend  money  to  furnish 
this  house  to  try  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  You 
hear  many  rumours  about  what  it  is  going 
to  cost,  and  we  really  do  not  know,  but  to 
my  mind  in  any  event  it  is  going  to  be  a 


large  amount.  I  would  suggest  that  every 
dollar  we  spend  on  it  is  wasted  unless  it  is 
spent  in  order  to  sell  the  house  and  get  a 
good  price  for  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  item  number  three;  I  am 
impressed,  in  looking  at  the  government  tele- 
phone directory,  with  the  number  of  lines  by 
which  the  government  transacts  its  business 
across  the  province.  I  am  rather  disappointed 
that  tliey  can  get  along  without  a  line  to 
Brantford,  for  a  number  of  reasons;  in  this 
connection  I  also  found  that,  in  communi- 
cating with  the  various  departments  by  tele- 
phone, I  am  sometimes  asked  by  the  one 
receiving  the  call  that  the  charges  be  re- 
versed, but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  I  do 
not  mind  paying  for  these  calls  myself,  but 
if  there  is  a  policy  covering  this  I  would  like 
to  know  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Certainly  not  as  far  as 
our  department  is  concerned.  We  consider 
that  everyone  should  pay  for  their  own  calls. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  come  back  to  this  point,  for  one 
moment,  as  to  the  home  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Has  the  government  made  up  its 
mind  as  to  what  it  is  going  to  do  with  this 
home?  Does  it  intend  to  keep  it,  or  what  do 
they  intend  to  do?  Certainly  they  are  not 
going  to  have  a  caretaker  there  indefinitely. 
Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  policy  as  to  the 
House  on  Forest  Hill  Road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  when  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  sworn  in  I  think  it  will  take  into 
consideration  his  wishes  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
that  as  the  debate  drew  to  a  close  on  Friday 
I  was  asking  him  questions  about  where 
furniture  for  the  various  ofiBces  of  the  hon. 
Cabinet  Ministers  had  been  purchased.  As  it 
drew  to  a  close,  and  I  have  the  Hansard 
transcript  here,  the  hon.  Minister  promised 
he  would  check.  I  suggested  to  him  that  it 
would  be  helpful  if  he  could  have  the  infor- 
mation available  to  us  the  next  time  his 
estimates  come  forth,  and  he  said:  "Yes.  All 
right."  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  the 
information  I  was  asking  him  about  on 
Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes.  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  that  f  spent 
almost  the  entire  weekend  checking  those 
figures.  I  have  yet  to  come  up  with  any- 
thing    for    equipment     bought     outside     of 
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Canada,  for  any  of  the  Ministers'  offices  dur- 
ing this  past  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  Bought  outside  of  Canada.  But 
w  as  there  American  furniture  bought  for  any 
of  the  hon.  Ministers'  offices;  no  matter 
where  it  was  bought? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  answer  is  no,  as  far 
as  my  checking  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  furniture  in  the  office  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Roberts);  is  that  all  of  Canadian  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Yes,  the  hon. 
Minister  chopped  it  down  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  did  not  purchase 
any  office  fumitvire  for  the  lion.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  department  did  not  pur- 
chase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Not  according  to  our 
records. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  office  was  just  refurnished 
when  the  new  hon.  Minister  took  over,  and 
there  was  no  furniture  in  it.  Was  that  furni- 
ture purchased  in  Ontario,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  was  it  manufactured  in  Ontario, 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  in  the  United 
States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  According  to  the  in- 
formation I  have  we  did  not  purchase  any 
furniture  for  a  Minister's  office  outside  of 
either  the  province  of  Ontario  or  Canada. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  my  question  was  not 
"purchase";  I  asked:  Where  was  the  furni- 
ture manufactured?  It  is  quite  possible,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  knows,  to  purchase  in 
Ontario  furniture  that  is  manufactured  in 
another  country.  I  asked:  Where  was  the 
furniture  manufactured? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  answered  the 
question  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  has  twisted  it 
aroimd  that  way,  but  as  far  as  I  concerned 
we  did  not  purchase  any  furniture.  That  is 
the  answer  to  the  question,  not  as  to  declar- 
ing as  to  where  it  was  manufactured.  We 
did  not  buy  any  furniture  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  buy,  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  any  furniture  for  any  office  of  any 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No;  none. 


Mr.  Singer:  None?  There  was  no  new 
furniture  in  any  of  these  offices? 

Hon.   Mr.   Connell:   No,   we  did   not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this 
question.  If  you  did  not  buy  any,  was  there 
any  new  furniture  in  the  office  of  any  Min- 
ister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  is  nothing 
according  to  our  records.  I  did  not  go  in  and 
check  each  hon.  Minister  on  this  account,  but 
as  far  as  Public  Works  are  concerned  there 
was  no  new  furniture  purchased  for  any 
Minister  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  That  is 
the  question  you  had  asked. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  then,  can  I  ask  this 
question?  Do  all  furniture  purchases  made  by 
the  government  go  through  the  hon.  Minister's 
office?  Your  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  are  exceptions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  there  no  government  policy 
that  makes  your  office  the  central  purchasing 
office  for  equipment  and  furniture  for  the 
Ministers'  offices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No.  I  do  not  tliink  there 
is  anything.  It  is  generally  understood  we 
make  all  purchases  through  our  department, 
but  there  have  been  occasions  where  hon. 
Ministers  have  bought  or  rather  brought  in 
furniture  of  their  own.  Or  any  office  for  that 
matter;  anyone  could  bring  in  any  furniture 
that  they  liked  but,  as  far  as  the  purchasing 
of  it  is  concerned,  generally  it  is  up  to  The 
Department  of  Public  Works.  As  I  say  there 
is  the  odd  exception. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  what  these  exceptions  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Council:  \Vc  do  not  check  on  the 
exceptions, 

Mr.  Singer:  Apparently  you  are  aware  of 
of  them.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  just  finished  saying, 
we  do  not  check. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  interested  in  this 
question,  because  obviously  you  want  these 
things— with  tliis  great  trade  drive— the  furni- 
ture, to  be  l>ought  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, where  the  chairs  in  the  committee  rooms 
were  bought?  That  would  go  through  your 
department! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  an  old  chestnut. 
I  think  I  explained  that  two  years  ago,  that 
about  98  per  cent  of  that  chair  was  manu- 
factured here  in  Ontario.  I  think  the  stamp, 
as  I  recall,  is  from  some  place  in  Ohio  or 
Micliigan  or  some  such  place;  but  there  is 
a  very,  very  small  portion,  being  the  plate 
underneath  the  bottom  of  that  chair, 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed  the 
offices  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  were 
recently  redone.  Was  there  any  new  furni- 
ture purchased  for  the  office  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Not  by  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  tlie  last  two 
or  three  years  the  offices  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  Resources  (Mr.  Macaulay)  have 
been  completely  refurnished.  Was  the  furni- 
ture bought  through  your  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  greater  portion 
of  it  was,  but  there  is  some  furniture  there 
that  belongs  to  the  hon.  Minister  himself. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  furniture  that  was  bought 
through  your  office  for  the  office  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  where  was  that 
manufactured? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  was  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I  cannot  keep  track. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  was  before  tlie  trade 
crusade. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  still  like  to  find  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  policy.  The 
hon.  Minister  says  as  a  general  rule,  but  there 
are  a  few  exceptions.  Is  there  any  government 
pohcy  as  such  that  says  that  when  furniture 
is  being  purchased  for  the  office  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  it  must  be  purchased  through  your 
office,  or  is  there  no  such  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say,  I  am  not 
going  to  change  what  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago;  practically  all  purchases  are  made 
through  The  Department  of  Public  Works, 
but  there  is  the  odd  exception  where  a 
Minister  might  have  some  special  type  of 
furniture  he  likes.  We  rvm  into  that,  I  should 
not  restrict  it  to  the  Ministers.  We  find 
that  in  places  like  Guelph,  where  a  professor 
has  a  certain  type  of  equipment  that  he 
insists  on,  that  we  do  have  to  get  into  the 
field  of  the  experts,  rather  than  ourselves, 
who  will  buy  equipment.  But  as  far  as  furni- 
ture is  concerned,  certainly  I  would  say  it 
was  99  and  nine-tenths  bought  here— well, 
that  is  exaggerating  a  bit  because  there   is 


some  other  equipment  bought.  Generally  we 
buy  our  equipment  here  in  Canada  and  it  is 
usually  bought  through  The  Department  of 
PubHc  Works. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  the  purchases  are  made, 
other  than  in  Canada,  does  the  hon.  Minister 
give  his  permission? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned,  I 
have  asked  every  department  and  every  com- 
mission of  government  to  review  their 
purchasing  policy,  in  order  that  we  might 
keep  it  clearly  in  mind  that  as  a  government 
we  want  them  to  buy  where  possible— well,  I 
have  asked  them  to  check  all  their  purchases 
so  that  they  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible 
in  Ontario  and  in  Canada. 

We  are  not  necessarily  promoting  Ontario, 
but  we  think  that  the  purchasing  policies  of 
the  government  should  be  directed  towards 
Canadian  goods  primarily.  I  have  asked  every 
hon.  Minister  and  every  board  and  commis- 
sion of  the  go\'ernment  to  follow  this  policy 
in  their  purchases. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  hap- 
pened to  notice  this  pair  of  new  scissors  on 
my  desk— "Made  in  Germany".  Do  we  not 
make  those  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  is 
policy  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that  there 
have  been  certain  purchases  of  furniture  in 
the  Ministers'  offices,  furniture  manufactured 
out  of  tlie  country.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
cannot  get  an  admission  to  this  and  an 
explanation  for  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Apparently  we  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  vote  carried? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— in  the  depart- 
ment's purchase  of  materials,  for  example, 
electrical  supplies,  is  this  done  by  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  the  government  run  into  the  experience 
of  identical  bids  emerging  as  a  fairly  common 
practice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  it  is  at 
least  three  years  since  we  have  run  into  that 
particular  situation,  where  you  would  find 
two  or  possibly  three  bids  exactly  the  same. 
It  must  be  at  least  three  years  ago. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you 
will  be  somewhat  flexible  in  your  interpreta- 
tion of  rules,  because  what  I  have  to  raise 
falls  as  appropriately  here  as  in  any  other 
estimate  that  will  come  before  this  House.  I 
am  interested  in  what  the  hon.  Minister  has 
said,  and  I  am  a  little  intrij^ucd  as  to  why  the 
government  is  having  this  kind  of  experience 
—with  no  recurrence  of  identical  bids  in  the 
last  three  years. 

I  have  here  a  survey,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  only  a  portion  of  the  tome 
which  it  represents.  It  is  available  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  why  the  appropriate 
authorities,  federally  or  provincially,  do  not 
get  after  it,  I  do  not  know.  This  is  a  survey 
being  made  by  the  public  utilities  commis- 
sion in  the  city  of  Kingston,  on  the  matter 
of  its  purchases  and  it  reveals  a  persistent 
pattern  of  identical  bids.  I  do  not  want  to 
■encroach  imduly  on  the  time  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  would  say  at  the  outset 
that  if  anybody  wants  to  examine  this,  either 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  I  have  only  one  copy  but 
they  are  welcome  to  it. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kings- 
ton has  been  keeping  a  running  survey  of 
bids  all  through  the  year  1962.  I  raised  this 
matter,  if  you  recall,  in  the  House  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  Since  then  I  wrote  to  find 
whether  they  had  more  up-to-date  material. 
Apparently  the  matter  was  cleared  officially 
with  the  public  utilities  commission  and  I 
was  sent  a  copy  of  the  running  survey.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens.  For 
example,  on  February  19,  1962-to  pick  one 
item  out  of  a  set  of  quotations  that  they  saw 
—2,000  No.  6  19-strand  transformer  drop 
wires.  Twelve  different  companies  bid,  and 
by  chance,  five  of  them  had  absolutely 
identical  bids,  $212.16,  right  to  the  exact  16 
cents— not  14  cents  or  18  cents  or  17  cents, 
but  $212.16.  The  companies  were  Phillips 
Electric,  Berelli  Cable,  Northern,  Canada 
Wire,  W.  B.  Dalton  and  Canadian  General 
Electric. 

Here  is  another  example.  A  quotation  on 
the  same  date,  February  19,  1962,  when  they 
souglit  bids  from  three  companies,  W.  B. 
Dalton,  Northern  Electric  and  Canadian 
General  Electric  for  1,000  200-watt  125v 
clear  lamps.  Now  what  was  the  quotation? 
It  was  $484.80-identical  from  each  of  the 
three  companies.  They  sought  a  quotation  for 
72  600  CP  6.6  ABBU  lamps,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  they  received  an  identical  quota- 
tion of  $70.54  from  each  of  the  three  com- 
panies. Again,  on  March  9,  1962,  they  sought 
quotations  on  electric  meters,  50  polyphase 


meters,  1.2  to  100  amps,  from  four  companies 
—Canadian  Westinghouse,  Ferranti-Packard, 
Canadian  General  Electric  and  Northern 
Electric— and  by  mere  chance  the  four  bids 
were  $2,598.18,  exact  to  the  cent.  They 
souglit  on  the  same  day  quotations  on  eight 
current  transformers  and  they  received  iden- 
tical bids  from  Northern  Electric,  Ferranti- 
Packard  and  Canadian  Westinghouse  for 
$201.22.  On  March  9  there  is  a  whole  range 
of  materials  that  were  sought  from  these 
three  companies.  I  am  not  going  to  read  them 
all,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  right  down  the  column 
there  are  identical  bids  from  each  of  the 
three  companies. 

Another  interesting  things  emerges.  For 
example,  on  the  date— I  just  cannot  spot  the 
date  on  this  particular  appendix— where  they 
sought  quotations  on  connectors.  Once  again 
11  companies  bid,  and  for  seven  of  them,  by 
coincidence,  the  bids  were  $2,007.46.  Page 
after  page  of  this  goes  on.  I  have  at  least 
30  or  40  pages  of  quotations  with  identical 
bids  scattered  throughout  them.  Indeed, 
another  interesting  thing  emerged  and  I  want 
to  draw  particular  attention  to  this— for  a 
reason  that  I  will  come  to  in  just  a  moment. 
They  sought,  for  example,  quotations  for 
supplies  on  six  1.5  inch  curb  stops,  from 
seven  different  companies.  They  were  Crane 
Supply,  Warren  Supply,  Kowarth  Plumbing, 
Empco  Limited,  Mueller  Limited,  Water 
Works  Equipment  and  Canadian  Brass 
Limited.  The  interesting  thing,  in  this 
instance,  was  that  five  of  them  presented 
bids  of  $116.84,  exact  to  the  cent,  and  the 
other  two  were  $123.93,  exact  to  the  cent. 

Hon.  members  of  the  House  will  be  aware 
of  the  fact,  without  my  going  into  any  further 
detail  that  a  few  years  ago  the  US  anti-trust 
administration,  tackled  this  whole  issue  and 
the  result  was  an  unprecedented  one.  Some 
of  the  top  officials  in  three  or  four  of  the 
American  companies,  instead  of  just  being 
simply  fined,  as  had  been  standard  procedure 
down  through  the  generations,  were  fined  and 
imprisoned.  This  caused  no  end  of  con- 
sternation, particularly  in  the  business  world. 
This  was  a  violation  of  the  accepted  rules 
of  the  club.  These  boys  never  went  to  jail 
for  violations  that  involved  millions  of  dollars 
gouged  from  the  public.  But  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  for  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  are  looking  for  some  very  interest- 
ing reading— and  I  can  assure  you  that  while 
it  may  sound  dull,  it  reads  like  a  mystery— 
a  book  called  The  Great  Price  Conspiracy 
written  by  John  Herling,  in  which  he  has 
dug  into  the  whole  background  of  how  this 
combine  operated— how   they  met,  who  the 
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conspirators  were  and  how  they  planned  the 
whole  deal.  I  want  to  give  you  two  or  three 
brief  quotations  to  indicate  the  kind  of  things 
that  happened.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  7, 
for  example,  there  is  this  comment: 

But  the  Westinghouse  management  also 
advanced  the  argument  that  identical  bids 
had  no  sinister  significance.  Instead  they 
ran  up  the  flag  of  free  competition  and 
saluted  with  the  declaration,  "Where  free 
competition  exists  prices  will  often  be  the 
same  and  manufacturers  will  compete  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  service  and  product 
preference." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  offered 
the  obviously  specious  argument  that  if  there 
is  free  competition  among  a  dozen  companies, 
when  quotations  are  sought  on  100  items,  you 
oan  expect  identical  bids  such  as  the  Kingston 
Public  Utilities  Commission  received,  right 
to  the  cent. 

However,  on  pages  24  and  28,  there  is 
another  point  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  This  is  most  alarming 
because  here  you  have  revealed  a  completely 
different  moral  code. 

For  example,  in  the  instance  of  General 
Electric,  they  had  issued  policy  directive 
20.5,  which  laid  down  the  company's  rule 
forbidding  activity  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Repeatedly,  as  is  pointed  out 
here,  this  directive  was  re-issued  to  all  of 
the  appropriate  top  officials  in  the  company, 
warning  them  that  they  should  not  violate  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

The  author  cites  half  a  dozen  occasions 
when  it  was  repeated  in  the  years  1958  and 
1959,  and  in  each  instance  this  happened  to 
be  after  some  new  public  furor  had  broken 
out,  focusing  attention  on  the  practice  of 
identical  bids. 

Now  it  is  revealed  in  The  Great  Price 
Conspiracy  that  this  was  all  a  calculated 
bit  of  window-dressing,  to  protect  top  com- 
pany officers  if  they  ever  got  into  the  courts, 
by  arguing  they  were  issuing  these  directives 
and  therefore  how  could  they  be  found 
responsible? 

The  situation  was  so  ludicrous  that  in  one 
instance  a  company  official  is  reported  to  have 
testified  to  the  Kefauver  committee  that  when 
he  and  others  were  instructed  by  superiors 
to  start  "contacting  up  again"— in  other  words, 
the  conspiracy  had  temporarily  been  broken 
by  some  action  of  the  anti-trust  commission, 
then  later  instructions  came  from  the  head  of 
the  companies  to  restore  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  directive  was  issued,  saying  there 
should  be  no  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 


Yet  when  they  sent  out  this  secret  instruc- 
tion to  renew  contact  with  competitors,  they 
also  warned  them,  "not  to  let  the  lawyers 
know  anything  about  it  and  not  to  keep  any 
records  so  that  they  can  find  anything  about 
it,"  In  other  words,  a  calculated  deceit;  these 
men  were  plain,  unadulterated  liars,  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Not   unadulterated,   just   plain   liars. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  Read  it  for  your- 
self and  you  will  find  the  whole  thing  was  a 
carefully  calculated  procedure  to  deceive  the 
public— instructing  one  group  of  oflBcials  in  the 
company  to  conspire  with  competitors,  but 
not  to  let  the  lawyers  know  about  it  because 
the  lawyers  had  been  given  instructions  that 
this  kind  of  thing  should  not  go  on. 

I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this  any  further, 
because  while  it  affects  The  Department  of 
Public  Works,  it  also  relates  far  more  widely 
across  this  province  of  Ontario.  I  repeat— I 
am  a  little  intrigued  at  the  hon.  Minister 
saying  he  has  had  no  identical  bids  in  the 
last  three  years.  It  may  be  that  these  com- 
panies are  at  least  discreet  enough  not  to 
send  in  identical  bids  to  the  government  for 
fear  that  the  government  might  communi- 
cate with  the  combines  branch  in  Ottawa 
who  might  start  an  investigation.  I  am  sur- 
prised and  puzzled,  very  puzzled,  that  you 
are  not  getting  identical  bids  because  I  am 
convinced  it  is  happening  across  the  province. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  shocks  me  about  this  is 
that  the  United  States  moved  against  these 
companies,  many  of  which  are  the  parent 
companies  of  those  involved  in  the  same 
practice  in  Canada,  and  yet  even  while  this 
was  going  on  in  the  United  States,  while  con- 
victions were  taking  place,  while  the  top 
oflBcials  were  going  to  jail,  the  subsidiary 
companies  in  Canada  were  pursuing  the  same 
practices  as  though  nothing  had  happened  at 
all.  They  are  openly  defiant.  Indeed,  not  only 
are  they  pursuing  these  practices,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, their  attitude  and  their  approach  is  one 
of  indignation  at  this  government  meddhng 
in  free  enterprise  procedures. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  for  example,  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  city  of  Gait.  I  was  rather 
astounded  at  the  coincidence  of  arriving  one 
day  and  finding  that  one  of  the  heads  of  a 
local  industry,  in  speaking  to  a  meeting 
locally,  was  attacking  me  for  some  comments 
I  had  made  with  regard  to  price  fixing  in  the 
Kingston  Public  Utilities  Commission  a  year 
or  so  ago  when  I  first  raised  it.  But  to  show 
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you  the  kind  of  problem  we  have,  Mr.  Rapse\ , 
vice-president  of  AUan  Bradley  Canada  Lim- 
ited, makers  of  electronic  controls,  in  speaking 
to  the  Purchasing  Agents'  Association  of 
Central  Ontario  in  Gait,  was  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Rapsey  branded  The  Canadian  Com- 
bines Investigation  Act  as  an  importation 
from  the  United  States  "where  they  have 
recently  been  throwing  a  lot  of  Christians 
to  the  lions  to  amuse  the  populace." 

So  here  we  have  the  US  authorities  con- 
victing these  heads  of  electrical  companies 
for  gouging  the  American  public  of  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  so  that  they 
are  faced  with  suits  which  have  been  settled 
out  of  court  for  tens  of  millions  of  dollars— 
here  are  these  people  being  described  by  the 
head  of  a  Canadian  electrical  company  as 
"poor  Christians  who  were  thrown  to  the 
lions  to  amuse  the  public."  Well,  this  kind 
of  an  attitude  towards  an  obvious  breach 
of  the  law  represents  another  set  of  moral 
standards. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  go  any  further 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  par- 
ticularly since  he  has  told  me  his  department 
is  no  longer  the  victim  of  identical  bids,  but 
I  raise  this  publicly  in  the  hope  that  some- 
body is  going  to  have  the  courage  to  tackle 
the  problem.  I  am  convinced  that  here  in 
Canada  the  public  is  being  gouged  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars— at  least  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars— in  the  fashion  that 
they  were  in  the  United  States  by  con- 
spiracies behind  the  scenes  to  fix  prices.  All 
the  rationalizations  we  have  heard  in  the 
past  and  all  that  we  will  hear  tomorrow 
morning,  once  this  gets  into  the  papers,  that 
this  is  just  free  enterprise,  that  it  is  just  an 
accident  that  they  happen  to  have  identical 
bids,  will  be  repeated  once  again.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  some  of  the  champions  of 
so-called  free  enterprise  moved  to  make 
certain  that  free  enteri^rise  lived  by  the 
tenets  that  it  preaches  instead  of  conspiring 
to  gouge  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  again  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  I  checked  with  my  deputy 
here  and  actually  it  is  about  three  years  since 
we  had  anything  that  you  might  term  of  a 
suspicious  nature  in  that  there  were  identical 
bids.  It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  three  or 
four  came  in  either  exactly  or  approximately 
the  same.  And  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  that  I  am  more  con- 
scious of  this  type  of  thing  than  possibly 
most  of  the  hon.  members  here.  Back  in  the 


\ears  long  before  I  became  a  member 
of  this  House,  and  being  a  farmer,  I  am  a 
ratlier  large  buyer  of  certain  equipment. 
Following  the  war,  when  there  were  quite  a 
few  shortages,  we  were  up  against  this  thing 
(luite  often.  The  thing  that  brought  it  to  my 
attention  more  tlian  anything  else  happened 
about  1947;  I  checked  about  five  places  for 
6-6-6  fertilizer,  and  it  was  not  $65.60  one 
place,  $67.70  another,  and  $68.20  another; 
it  was  $67.70  in  the  five  places  I  checked. 
That  immediately  got  me  to  the  point  where 
1  just  wondered  how  all  these  fertilizer  firms 
c(»uld  be  the  same. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  C.  D.  Howe  set  that  up 
after  the  war. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  remember  so  well  our 
baler  twine  and  binder  twine,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  insecticides.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  things,  for  a  few  years  following 
the  war,  which  were  all  the  same  price. 

That  situation  does  not  hold  true  in  the 
farming  end  at  all  any  more.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  that  has  long  .since  been  out- 
lived, that  you  can  get  around  and  shop  for  a 
price.  I  might  say  that  I  have  been  more 
alive  to  that  type  of  thing  than  possibly  most. 
I  remember,  when  this  particular  contract 
came  in,  that  I  raised  tliat  question  and  I 
have  followed  it  rather  closely  since.  I  can 
(luite  sincerely  say  that  I  have  not  had  any- 
thing that  caused  me  to  think  that  there  was 
any  combine  in  any  of  our  purchases. 

When  you  get  to  the  electric  light  bulbs, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  items  like  that,  you 
all  know  these  items  are  the  same  price  in 
(^very  store  you  go  in;  but  you  are  speaking 
more  of  the  larger  articles  and  certainly— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Both  big  and  small. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  —and  certainly  seemed 
to  be  aiming  at  electrical  equipment.  I  can 
(luitc  sincerely  say,  as  far  as  Public  Works 
are  concerned,  we  have  not  run  into  that  for 
about  three  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  just  say  this,  and 
kavt>  the  matter  for  the  moment?  After  the 
lion.  Minister's  estimates  are  over  I  am  go- 
ing to  submit  this  to  him  for  his  perusal  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  pass  it  on  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General,  and  we  will  see  if 
anything  happens  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  After  listening  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  with  his  sortie  into 
the  criminal  tendencies  of  some  Americans, 
it  makes  me  wonder  whether  Tommy  Douglas 
is  going  to  adopt  the  anti- American  bent  in 
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his    campaign,    too.    We    are    the    only    true 
friends  of  the  Americans  left. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right;  the  only 
true  friends. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Liberal  party  has  always 
been  friendly  to  the  Americans.  This  vote 
raised  a  problem  and  a  question  that  might 
be  mentioned;  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
continued  ownership  of  public  buildings  by 
this  department,  their  maintenance  and 
sei'vicing.  Hon.  members  probably  know  that 
in  northern  Ontario  the  courthouses  and 
indeed  ancillary  buildings  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  justice  are  provided  by  the 
province;  the  province,  that  is  to  say,  bears 
the  total  cost  of  their  erection. 

Having  built  them,  as  they  did  in  Sudbury 
—they  built  a  fine  new  one,  long  overdue  of 
course,  and  once  having  been  built  I  suppose 
it  will  have  to  last  us  another  hundred  years 
well  beyond  the  time  that  I  will  practise  in 
it;  perhaps  some  of  my  descendants  will  raise 
the  hue  and  cry  for  a  new  one  in  another 
age.  I  well  recall  the  day  in  June  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
former  Attorney-General  arrived  to  open 
it.  In  fact  it  is  a  day  I  shall  never  forget,  a 
lovely  day  in  June.  Plenty  of  publicity,  as 
is  always  the  case,  foreshadowed  the  arrival 
in  our  city  of  two  hon.  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. 

Having  attended  a  luncheon  at  a  conserva- 
tive motel— no,  a  motel  operated  by  a  Con- 
servative is  a  better  way  to  put  it— to  which 
I  was  not  invited,  they  arrived  at  the  court- 
house to  open  it.  It  had  been  planned  that 
I  would  introduce  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  people  of  my  constituency— as  if  they 
did  not  know  him— they  knew  him!  The 
Attorney-General  of  that  day  wired  ahead. 
That  was  June,  you  remember;  June  of  the 
year  of  grace  1961,  when  certain  matters 
were  receiving  a  good  deal  of  prominence. 

The  Attorney-General  wired  ahead  because 
certain  things  had  been  said  to  the  press, 
and  said  that  he  would  prefer  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  not  introduce  him.  I  felt 
almost  embarrassed  after  that,  until  Mr. 
Justice  Roach  got  hold  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  justified  everything  I  had  said  about 
him. 

In  any  event,  they  opened  the  courthouse 
and  since  that  time  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  continued  to  manage  it 
and  maintain  it,  and  has  demonstrated  ever 
since  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  administration  of  justice  or  its  mechanics. 
In  fact  what  happens— I  might  begin  by  say- 


ing that  they  do  not  even  know  how  to  run 
a  parking  lot  but  I  had  better  put  that  in 
parenthesis  in  case  someone  might  say,  in  his 
mind  to  himself:  "Why  does  not  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  come  in  private  and  tell 
us  about  these  things  so  that  we  might 
correct  them?"  The  answer  I  speedily  give 
is:  I  have,  I  have;  and  when  I  do  come  and 
make  suggestions  about  what  should  be  done 
then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  when? 

Mr.  Sopha:  When?  If  some  of  the  enthu- 
siastic civil  servants  go  to  the  leading  Tories 
of  my  constituency  and  tell  them  about  the 
representations  I  made  to  try  to  correct  some 
of  the  problems,  what  should  I  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  senator,  I  do  not  need  to 
identify  him  further,  got  them  into  a  bit  of 
trouble  which  they  are  having  a  bit  of  a  time 
trying  to  get  out  of.  With  respect  to  the  park- 
ing lot,  it  is  to  be  observed  behind  the  court- 
house. I  raised  this  with  the  proper  people 
in  the  department  shortly  after  the  building 
opened.  When  the  assize  comes  to  Sudbury, 
when  one  of  the  Queen's  justices  brings  the 
assize,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  jurors, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  100  of  them,  are 
unable  to  find  places  to  park  their  cars,  let 
alone  witnesses  or  counsel  or  anyone  else 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice. 

Behind  that  fine  building,  which  is  across 
the  street  from  a  supermarket,  they  have  per- 
mitted the  public  who  deal  with  the  super- 
market to  occupy  the  car  lot  and  use  it  with 
complete  freedom  of  ingress  and  egress  day 
and  night.  One  is  fortunate,  I  say,  if  one 
drives  up  there  to  partake  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  is  able  to  find  a  place  to 
park  his  car. 

If  they  cannot  run  a  parking  lot  then  it 
must  follow  that  they  are  unable  to  run  a 
building;  and  they  have  demonstrated  they 
are  not  able  to  run  the  building  because  some- 
body in  the  department,  with  a  great  display 
of  authoritarianism,  suddenly  announces  to 
the  legal  profession  and  judges  and  civil 
servants  of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  work  in  that  courthouse,  this 
building  will  close  at  5.30.  Nobody  is  to 
be  permitted  in  later. 

If  a  judge— some  judges  do— wanted  to  hold 
court  in  the  evening— and  I  remember  Mr. 
Justice  Thompson,  that  is  one  I  conjured 
up  in  my  mind,  one  time  holding  a  murder 
trial   in   the   evening— or   some   other  person 
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wanted  to  hold  a  hearing  in  the  evening  then 
he  has  to  be  subject  to  a  civil  servant  who 
says  the  building  will  close  at  5.30.  None 
of  the  profession  will  be  allowed  to  come 
into  the  building  to  make  use  of  the  library 
facilities  or  anything  else  that  is  provided 
for  the  efficient  administration  of  justice. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  it  falls  into  a 
question  of  whether,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
after  The  Department  of  Public  Works  builds 
a  building,  should  it  continue  to  own  it,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  administer  it,  or  would  it  be 
a  more  efficient  operation  if  The  Department 
of  Public  W^orks  having  built  the  structure 
got  out  of  it  entirely  and  handed  it  over  to 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General? 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  everybody  that  works 
in  that  courthouse  at  Sudbury  is  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Sir,  I  tried  to  search  my  mind  and  think 
if  there  was  anyone  else  in  that  building 
that  is  not  tmder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
one that  is  in  it.  If  that  is  the  case  and 
another  department  of  government  is  occupy- 
ing the  building  and  using  it,  why  does  not 
that  department  of  government  have  the 
authority  to  administer  it  and  eliminate  the 
irritation  and  inconveniences  that  arise,  as 
they  have  arisen  in  Sudbury,  between  the 
two  government  departments? 

There  is  one  problem  there— I  just  want  to 
go  back  to  buttress  what  I  said— there  is  one 
problem  that  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cern about  rented  space  in  the  building  at 
present. 

I  took  it  up  with  who  I  thought  was  the 
proper  person  in  The  Attorney-General's 
Department,  which  department  had  made 
representations  to  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  and  no  sooner  had  I  taken  the  problem 
up  than  the  person  affected  comes  to  me  and 
says  Mr.  X,  naming  a  leading  Tory  of  the 
community,  has  informed  me  that  you  have 
been  saying  something  in  Toronto  about  this 
matter. 

Sir,  the  speed  of  communication  among 
Tories  is  even  faster  than  the  speed  of  light. 
So  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

The  second  problem  I  wanted  to  call 
attention  to— I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  after  four  years  in  case  it 
might  be  something  in  the  way  of  a  vale- 
dictory address,  for  none  of  us  can  be  safe 
in  the  sureness  that  we  continue  to  foster  the 
favour  of  the  electorate  as  many  of  Mr. 
Diefenbaker's  supporters  will  ascertain  on 
April  8— was  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  how  much  I  deplore 
the   treatment  that   we   as  members   of  the 


Opposition  have  received  at  the  hands  of  tliis 
government  in  respect  of  space  that  has  been 
allocated  to  us  to  play  our  part  amid  the 
physical  surroundings  provided  to  us  by  the 
goN'crnment  of  this  province.  I  made  a  couple 
of  little  calculations  but  I  had  better  set  out 
by  way  of  contrast  that  we  are  not  insensitive 
nor  are  we  blind  to  the  amount  of  space  that 
is  provided  to  the  government  members. 
Two  large  rooms  on  this  floor  of  the  building, 
where  not  only  are  there  large  working  tables  | 
but  there  are  plenty  of  comfortable  chairs  '■' 
and  even  some  chesterfields  or  sofas,  that  are 
proN'ided  in  case  someone  wants  to  indulge 
himself  in  therapeutic  devices  to  avoid  a 
heart  attack.  The  afternoon  nap,  I  am  told, 
is  one  of  those  devices. 

We  are  not  so  fortunate,    I  made  a  couple  ; 

of  calculations  and  I  will  just  let  the  public         | 
know,   or   those   of   them   that   may   become  • 

aware  that  somebody  said  this,  that  up  on 
the  fourth  floor  where  our  secretaries  are— 
an  inadequate  number  of  secretaries  for  our 
increasing  numbers— I  calculate  we  have 
about  240  square  feet.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  square  feet,  a  room  about  12  by  20, 
or  10  square  feet  per  member.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  good  farming  practice,  for  that 
is  the  same  amoimt  of  square  feet  that  you 
give  a  steer  if  you  are  housing  him  inside. 
The  hon.  Minister  would  know  that  better 
than  I.  That  is  one  room.  The  other  room 
is  just  room  enough  to  put  24  chairs  around 
the  wall  and  I  calculate  it  to  be  about  20  by 
15,  or  about  12  square  feet  per  member. 
Then  in  addition  to  that,  let  the  public 
understand,  we  have  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta in  our  offices  adjacent  to  this  chamber. 
We  have  a  room  which  has  no  windows  and 
very  little  ventilation,  where  we  cannot  get 
our  full  24  complement.  We  cannot  all  get 
in  at  once— just  about  half  of  us— and  it  is  to 
risk  one's  health  for  a  number  of  us  to  get 
in  there  because  as  I  say  there  is  no  ventila- 
tion at  all  and  there  are  no  windows. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  You 
would  not  want  them  all  together. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  get  along  fine  when  we 
are  together,  we  get  along  fine,  we  do  not 
get  into  those  ruckuses  like  the  one  when 
your  hon.  leader  (Mr.  MacDonald)  had  to  step 
between  Douglas  Fisher  and  Stanley  Knowles 
to  prevent  the  big  man  from  Port  Arthur 
knocking  the  block  off  the  little  fellow,  the 
real  leader  of  the  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  you  build  your  little 
straw  men- 
Mr.  Sopha:  WeU,  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  was  in  the  press  that  you 
stood  between  them.  They  had  a  picture  of 
you  in  the  press  standing  between  them.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  get  a  Sunday 
punch.  I  remember  whispering  a  fervent  hope 
that  Fisher  would  miss  Knowles  and  hit  you. 

Well,  that  is  the  amount  of  space  that  we 
the  members  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  Opposi- 
tion are  allocated  by  a  not  so  beneficent 
government  to,  as  I  say,  play  our  part  in  the 
government  of  this  province.  I  myself  employ 
two  associates.  I  have  my  office  at  Sudbury 
and  I  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  everybody  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
a  business  that  a  direct  correlative  of  effici- 
ency is  pleasant  working  conditions.  We  have 
some  small  part  to  play  in  the  spending  of  a 
billion  dollars  which  is  the  quantum  of  the 
business  of  this  province.  But  it  never,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  occurred  to  the  old  Grey 
Eminence  himself  who  was  in  charge  of 
things  when  I  first  came  here,  or  his  successor 
or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Pubhc  Works,  or  for 
that  matter  anyone  else,  that  it  would  be  a 
demonstration  of  fairness  and  equity  if  we 
were  to  be  provided  something  in  the  way  of 
pleasant  working  conditions. 

Without  going  into  detail  the  requirements 
in  that  regard  would  be  office  atmosphere 
where  one  could  work  in  some  degree  of 
privacy,  and  use  that  privacy  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  cogitation  and  contemplation  of 
the  important  problems  connected  with  this 
province.  It  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
some,  all  or  most  of  the  citizens  of  the 
province. 

I  think  it  is  justified  that  someone  on  this 
side  stand  up  and  set  out  the  sharp  outlines 
of  the  contrast  of  how  you  are  treated  here 
if  you  are  an  hon,  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  if  you  are  an  hon.  member  of  the 
Opposition.  Let  me  not  sit  down  without 
referring  to,  I  think,  I  want  to  be  correct,  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence) 
or  was  it  the  hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew 
(Mr.  Grossman),  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  when  this  matter  came  up  before, 
I  think  it  was  last  year,  they  trotted  out  some 
very  questionable  statistics  about  it  and  said 
here  is  the  amount  of  money  by  which  we 
have  increased  the  allotment  to  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  never  get 
it  out  of  my  head  when  they  are  talking 
about  the  amount  of  money  they  give  us  for 
such  things,  I  can  never  quite  forget  that  this 
government     still     gives     $60,000     to     the 


Thoroughbred  Horse  Society.  In  the  four 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  never 
seen  the  expenditure  of  a  public  dollar  that 
oflFends  me  more  than  that  $60,000  that  is 
given  to  the  rich  people  of  the  province,  as 
if  some  of  them  needed  it,  to  promote  the 
breed,  so  to  speak,  and  in  that  light  anything 
we  get,  to  assist  us  to  increase  our  efficiency 
in  our  participation  of  the  business  of  the 
province,  is  indeed  well  spent. 

All  that  is  a  matter  of  history  now,  because 
before  the  matter  can  be  raised  again,  of 
course,  we  will  have  faced  another  election, 
and  it  could  well  be  that  with  the  fates  of  the 
polls  being  what  they  are,  that  some  of  our 
hon.  friends  will  find  themselves  over  here. 
They  will  end  up  over  here. 

That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  entering 
public  life,  that  some  of  my  hon.  friends 
over  on  the  other  side,  in  fact  most  of  them, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them,  never 
had.  They  never  entered  public  life,  took  their 
place  in  a  legislative  hall,  a  parliament,  in 
the  Opposition.  They  did  not  have  that 
advantage  in  starting  off  in  the  Opposition, 
the  testing  and  training  ground,  for  parlia- 
mentary service.  When  some  of  them— and  I 
have  tried  to  pick  out,  tried  for  the  life  of 
me  to  pick  out  which  of  them  will  be  success- 
ful in  being  returned;  and  I  cannot  identify 
who  they  will  be.  They  all  look  as  if  they 
will  be  beaten.  There  is  not  a  safe  seat  over 
there,  not  one. 

One  of  the  most  vulnerable  seats  is  that  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East  (Mr. 
Letherby).  In  fact,  he  may  not  even  get  the 
nomination. 

But  let  it  be  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
you  to  keep  them  within  the  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary decorum,  that  when  they  are  over 
here  they  will  find  we  will  exhibit  to  them  a 
more  charitable  attitude  than  they  have 
bestowed  upon  us. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister—is he  going  to  arise  and  tell  us  he  is 
going  to  give  us  more  accommodation  for 
the   Opposition   members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  is  not  much  of  a 
chance.  I  cannot  jump  up  as  quickly  as  some 
of  you— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  You  are  not  in  con- 
dition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cormell:  You  men  are  in  better 
condition  than  I  am  in  getting  up  and  down. 
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May  I  say  to  the  lion,  member  for  Sudbury, 
at  least  you  ha\'e  been  at  it  more  this  session. 

As  far  as  the  parking  lot  is  concerned,  I 
will  take  it  back.  Apparently  he  had  brought 
the  point  to  some  of  my  officials,  I  thought 
he  was  referring  to  myself,  which  apparently 
he  was  not.  I  sometimes  suggest  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition,  if  they  would 
bring  these  things  to  our  attention  maybe  we 
can  get  things  done  more  quickly. 

We  arc  installing  automatic  gates,  which 
I  think— I  am  not  sure  how  they  work,  I 
imagine  they  have  a  key  for  them— which  will 
only  let  in  certain  members.  I  suppose 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  will  be  asking 
for  a  key  so  he  might  be  able  to  park  in 
tlu  re  while  he  is  fighting  these  cases  in  the 
courdiouse,  which  he  refights  down  here 
about  two  months  later. 

As  far  as  the  building— are  you  through, 
sir? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  say  on  that  score,  if 
you  will  permit  mc,  that  I  am  often  the 
subject  of  jibes  about  that.  I  make  no  apology 
for  it  when  I  say  as  long  as  they  are  matters 
of  public  interest;  because  you  see  I  restrain 
myself.  I  am  capable  of  some  restraint.  Many 
a  time  I  could  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  I  could  have  picked  out  some  very 
important  people  in  the  front  bench  and  said 
this  to  them:  you  never,  as  lawyers,  tell  the 
House  about  ever  being  in  magistrates'  court. 
I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  been  in  magi- 
strates' court,  although  a  number  of  them 
are  Her  Majesty's  counsel,  that  sit  in  the 
front  bench  over  there— forgive  me  for  point- 
ing. Apart  from  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
who  was  himself  a  magistrate,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  they  practised  in  magistrates'  court,  but 
a  good  many  of  them  used  to  appear  before 
the    highway    transport    board. 

You  would  really  be  surprised  if  I  named 
them.  They  do  not  stand  in  the  House  and 
tell  you  about  their  experiences  before  the 
highway  transport  board.  There  is  one  of 
them  that  practically— just  wait  imtil  I  finish 
this— one  of  them  practically  lives  before  the 
municipal  board.  They  do  not  tell  you  about 
that,  you  see.  Let  xis  leave  it  rest  at  that 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  like  to  say  as 
far  as  closing  at  5.30  is  concerned,  most 
public  buildings  do  dose  at  5.30.  I  do  not 
see  why  there  should  be  any  difi'erent  situ- 
ation in  the  courthouse  at  Sudbury,  in  any 
other  courthouse  in  northern  Ontario,  or  our 
government  buildings  or  our  banks.    If  they 


are  opened  it  provides  a  great  deal  of  diflB- 
culty  as  far  as  keeping  security  guards  on 
and  caretaking  and  such  as  that. 

I  will  say  that  the  policy  of  the  government, 
as  far  as  courthouses  are  concerned  or  any 
government  building,  if  there  is  more  than 
one  department  in  a  building,  Public  Works 
maintain  it.  If  there  is  only  one  department 
in  a  building  it  is  usually  handed  over  to 
that  department.  But  generally  throughout 
northern  Ontario  there  is  more  than  one 
department  in  the  courthouses. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  space  where  the  Opposi- 
tion members  are  concerned,  I  certainly 
do  not  stand  with  my  head  bowed  here,  as 
far  as  providing  space  for  the  Opposition.  I 
have  to  go  on  hearsay  on  this  point,  but  I 
have  heard  it  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
that  when  the  Liberals  were  in  power  here 
that  they  did  not  even  provide  the  Conserva- 
tives, during  one  session  of  Parliament,  with 
even  a  place  to  hang  their  hats. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  became  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  asked 
if  they  would  provide  more  space  and  in  fact 
outlined  the  plans  for  this  area  in  here.  I 
would  say  they  are  not  good,  but  the  plans 
came  from  your  own  people  over  there  as 
far  as  this  outside  part  is  concerned.  A  year 
later,  both  Opposition  parties  asked  me  if 
I  would  provide  more  space,  which  we  have 
done.  It  maybe  is  not  elaborate  space,  but 
none  of  us  as  Conservative  members,  govern- 
ment members,  have  too  elaborate  space. 

I  will  say  this:  we  have  16  private  hon. 
members  sharing  an  office  that  is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  the  one  the  hon.  Opposition 
members  have.  We  have  16  men,  three  16- 
man  teams,  that  are  working  out  of  an  office 
that  is  about  12  by  12.  Now  if  the  Opposition 
are  having  any  tougher  time  than  each  of 
those  16  members  are,  then  let  me  hear  about 
it. 

Space  is  at  very  much  of  a  minimum  in 
this  building.  I  have  been  working  for  about 
six  months  trying  to  clear  out  some  extra 
space  and  hoping  that  I  would  be  able  to 
hand  a  littie  extra  space  to  tlie  Opposition. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  engineer  that.  We 
have  very  definite  plans  in  the  new  set  of 
buildings  in  the  east  block  that  we  hope  will 
provide  all  the  hon.  members  with  more 
adequate  space. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  stand  here  with  my 
head  bowed  in  embarrassment  over  the  space 
I  have  provided  for  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
spoken  on  this  particular  issue  ever  since  I 
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came  to  this  House.  I  was  not  going  to  say 
anything  this  afternoon  until  I  heard  the  hon. 
Minister  stand  up  and  say  he  did  not  have 
any  apologies  for  the  accommodation  he  had 
provided  for  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  and  not 
be  emotional  in  this.  I  would  say  to  you 
sir,  simply  this.  This  is  a  business  organiza- 
tion, people  of  this  province  expect  it  to  be 
run  in  a  businesslike  manner.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  stood  in  his  place  and  suggested 
during  the  debate  that  there  were  times  it 
was  not  run  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and 
suggested  that  perhaps  we  should  improve. 
I  think  if  the  affairs  of  the  province  are  ever 
going  to  be  run  in  a  businesslike  manner,  the 
first  essential  is  to  provide  the  hon.  members 
who  come  here  from  out  of  town  with  at 
least  a  small  office  in  which  they  can  speak 
to  people  who  come  here  and  talk  to  them. 

The  hon.  Minister  suggested  that  the  situa- 
tion was  to  be  compared  with  1943  and 
beyond  that  date.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
there  was  not  space  for  the  Opposition  at 
that  time.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to 
you  that  that  does  not  make  it  right.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  work  of 
this  House  is  hindered,  the  work  of  the 
Opposition  is  hindered  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  accommodation  here  for  hon. 
members  to  do  their  work.  I  have  said  it 
before,  and  I  will  say  it  again:  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  one  lowly 
stenographer  who  comes  to  take  her  place 
working  for  this  government  that  is  not  at 
least  provided  with  a  desk  and  chair  at  which 
to  work,  yet  that  bare  accommodation  is  not 
provided  to  the  members  of  the  Opposition. 

The  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East 
suggested  there  is  a  seat  here  at  which  we 
can  work.  He  knows  very  well,  if  he  has  been 
in  this  House  at  all  when  the  House  is  not 
in  session,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  come 
in  here  and  find  guests  sitting  at  these  seats; 
I  have  found  that  many  times.  That 
suggestion  is  completely  impractical.  It  is 
probable  he  has  not  been  here  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session  and  is  not  aware  of 
that  fact.  I  am  going  to  leave  it  at  that.  I 
want  to  add  my  comments  to  those  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  I  think  the 
observation  is  valid  and  perhaps,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
bring  this  matter  up,  it  may  be  that  future 
members  will  have  the  opportunity  of  at 
least  being  provided  with  a  place  at  which 
to  work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  with 
riespect  to  the  policy  of  the  sale  of  surplus 
lands  and  buildings  from  The  Department  of 


Public  Works,  the  method  on  which  he  estab- 
lishes value  when  these  buildings  and  lands 
are  sold— the  general  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  that  if  property  is  declared 
surplus  by  any  department  it  is  put  up  for 
offer  and  advertised.  There  are  a  number 
of  exceptions— where  we  might  be  dealing 
with  a  public  body  such  as  a  city,  or  a  town, 
or  board  of  education,  or  anything  that  we 
might  consider  a  public  body,  then  we  would 
possibly  negotiate  a  price.  These  prices  are 
usually  verified  by  outside  evaluators.  If 
there  is  any  exception  to  that  it  is  where 
there  are  certain  conditions  put  on  the 
property  that  would  bring  the  property  down; 
restrictions  on  the  title.  I  am  not  sure  if  that 
is  the  legal  term  the  lawyers  would  use,  but 
restrictions  on  title  would  mean  it  would 
have  to  remain  in,  say,  a  board  of  education's 
name  for  the  rest  of  time;  I  cannot  think 
of  any  other  offliand.  In  other  words,  the 
type  of  restrictions  that  would  greatly  reduce 
the  value  of  property.  As  I  say,  generally  it 
is  sold  by  public  ofi^er;  but  there  is  the  odd 
exception  where  we  are  dealing  with  what 
might  be  considered  public  or  semi-public 
bodies. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  came  to  my  atten- 
tion that  The  Department  of  Highways 
supply  the  members  of  the  public  with  a 
list  of  qualified  appraisers.  I  am  wondering, 
when  this  department  deals  with  outside 
appraisers,  whether  they  use  the  same  policy. 
How  are  these  appraisers  selected? 

Hon.  Mr,  Connell:  I  think,  depending  on 
the  area,  they  usually  pick  out  some  of  the 
well-known  firms  that  have  been  in  that  busi- 
ness and  are  generally  recognized  as  good 
appraisal  firms.  I  do  not  imagine  they  would 
bring  an  appraiser  from  Ottawa  to  settle 
something  in  Windsor;  I  think  they  generally 
consider  the  area  they  are  from. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre,  a  little  while  ago,  was  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  hon.  Minister  some  commitments 
with  regard  to  whether  furniture  has  been 
purchased  in  Ontario  or  Canada,  or  whether 
they  were  manufactured  in  Canada.  I  would 
like  to  find  out  from  the  hon.  Minister 
whether  the  equipment  that  is  purchased  by 
any  department  of  the  government  has  to  go 
through  his  office;  or  is  it  entirely  within  the 
department  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  no  way  of 
determining  if  another  department  does  buy 
the  odd  bit  of  equipment.   I  would  say,   as 
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I  said  earlier,  almost  without  exception  this 
equipment  or  these  purchases  does  go  through 
The  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
different  estimate  to  that  of  the  other  depart- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No. 

Mr.  Belanger:  If  they  needed  furniture  or 
equipment,  or  anything  like  that,  it  has  to  go 
through  your  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Certainly  in  the  first 
instance.  If  it  was  a  hospital  or  teachers' 
college— you  might  be  well  aware  of  this  up 
at  Windsor— we  equip  it  in  the  first  instance. 
But  if  there  is  repairing  to  do  occasionally 
the  occupying  department  will  do  the  repair- 
ing. They  do  make  some  purchases,  but  cer- 
tainly in  tlie  initial  building  of  a  building 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  do  the 
purchasing.  I  thought  you  were  referring 
more  to  these  buildings  in  this  area  that  are 
considered  the  government  buildings;  almost 
without  exception  we  do  the  purchasing. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  other  words  it  is  taken 
into  the  capital  cost  of  building,  as  you  said, 
the  teachers'  college  or  new  hospital.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

You  are  presently  building  the  tourist 
bureau  in  the  city  of  Windsor.  I  would  like 
to  know  when  you  anticipate  the  oflBcial  open- 
ing of  this  bureau,  and  also  what  the  cost  of 
that  building  will  be.  To  me  it  has  taken  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  to  build  tliis 
bureau.  Really  it  has.  I  think  the  building 
was  started  some  time  ago,  last  summer, 
and  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  being  built. 
I  have  never  seen  so  much  time  taken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  contract  price  for 
that  building  is  $109,000,  and  you  say  it  has 
been  finite  a  while.  I  think  we  are  aiming 
at  opening  it  for  this  summer  season.  I  think 
that  was  the  intention  when  we  let  the  con- 
tract. We  did  not  ask  that  it  be  specifically 
rushed  at  all;  it  is  pretty  well  up  to  the 
contractor,  the  speed  he  builds  it  after  the 
contract  is  let. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  understand  that  this  is 
going  to  replace  the  building  that  you  have 
downtown,  and  is  going  to  be  opened  the 
year  round.  I  was  given  that  impression. 
That  is  the  intention,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  I  say,  we  do  not 
usually  tell  the  contractor  he  has  to  build  it 
within  a  certain  time.   If  we  do  that  we  have 


to  compensate  him  for  it.  Usually  a  con- 
tractor likes  to  get  in  and  build  a  building 
and  get  out;  that  is  the  way  he  usually  makes 
a  profit.  If  he  wants  to  spread  this  over  an 
eight-month  period  when  he  might  have  done 
it  in  a  four-month  period,  that  is  his  problem, 
not  ours.  If  we  are  going  to  ask  him  to 
build  a  building  faster  we  have  to  subsidize 
him,  and  we  certainly  do  not  penalize  him 
if  he  takes  a  month  or  two  longer. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  not  questioning  that 
at  all.  The  only  thing  I  am  saying  is  that 
it  has  been  a  long  process  of  building  and  it 
is  unusual— especially  for  a  government  build- 
ing. I  mean  to  say  that  when  you  are  having 
a  building  built,  a  government  building  at 
that,  taking  all  the  time  you  want,  that  is 
rather  unusual. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Sudbury  and  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Wentworth  were  talking  about  accom- 
modation for  members  of  the  Opposition. 
I  wonder  how  much  thought  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  to  accommodation  for  many  of  tlie 
civil  servants.  My  mind  particularly  concerns 
itself  at  the  moment  with  the  accommodation 
for  those  people  who  are  working  in  The 
Department  of  Education  in  the  nortli  wing 
of  this  building.  If  the  hon.  Minister  would 
take  a  walk  through  that  section  he  would 
find  that  persons  are  working  in  steel  vaults 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  no  windows, 
no  circulation  of  air;  that  is  on  the  second 
floor.  People  are  also  working  in  improvised 
offices  in  the  basement,  in  the  halls,  and  in 
the  most  miserable  type  of  accommodation. 

The  hon.  Minister  continually  expresses  the 
wish  that  office  accommodation  be  made 
available  for  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  it  is  reasonably  well  known  that  the 
north  wing  is  going  to  be  used  for  some 
purpose  other  than  it  is  presently  being  used 
for,  but  there  is  substantial  other  rented 
accommodation  and  these  people  who  work 
in  The  Department  of  Education  and  who 
have  this  vastly  inferior  accommodation  cer- 
tainly should  have  something  done  for  them 
as  soon  as  possible  even  if  the  hon.  Minister 
has  to  go  out  and  rent  some  more  accom- 
modation. 

It  would  seem  from  the  timetable  that  he 
gave  us  that  it  is  going  to  be  several  years 
before  new  office  accommodation  in  the 
new  Parliament  Building  complex  is  avail- 
able. I  would  hope  that  everything  is  not 
stultified,  at  least  under  the  aegis  of  this 
present  hon.  Minister.  Perhaps  he  will  not 
be  here  too  long  to  keep  it  from  progressing, 
but  even  in  the  few  months  that  he  has  left 
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it  is  hoped  that  he  would  use  a  little  imagina- 
tion and  provide  decent  accommodation  for 
such  people  as  those  who  are  working  in  The 
Department  of  Education. 

I  would  draw  to  the  hon.  Minister's  atten- 
tion, if  he  has  not  already— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  that  the  great 
problem  is  to  get  people  to  leave  this  build- 
ing. The  accommodation  we  have  here,  that 
is  one  of  our  great  problems,  because  it  is 
most  difficult  to  get  anyone  to  leave  this 
building  once  they  are  established  here  in  an 
office.  That  is  one  of  the  very  real  problems 
that  I  have  as  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
be  substantial  trouble  to  get  a  Minister  who 
is  esconced  in  a  very  comfortable,  newly 
•decorated  ofiRce,  complete  with  American 
furniture,  to  move  out,  but  I  would  suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Oh,  now,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  better  take  that  one  back,  he  has 
never  been  in  my  office  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  say  "the"  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Oh,  yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  "a"  Minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister thought  I  said  "the  Minister",  it  certainly 
^as  not  my  intention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  was 
talking  about  the  Public  Works  Minister 
because  this  comes  under  this  department. 
Do  not  try  to  beat  around  the  bush,  that  is 
what  he  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  so  sensitive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  not  sensitive,  but 
1  am  sensitive  when— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  it 
abundantly  clear.  It  may  be  difficult  to  get 
a  Minister  who  is  safely  esconced  in  a 
comfortable  oflBce— 

Mr.  Troy:  Comfortably,  not  safely. 

Mr.  Singer:  Comfortably,  with  broadloom, 
■with  new  furniture,  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  to  move  out. 


Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Let  him  name  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  He  had  better  name  the 
furniture  too. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Name  the  Minister  and 
name  the  furniture. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman- 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  member  can- 
not do  it,  can  he? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  Minister  asks  the 
people  who  have  to  work  in  steel  vaults  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  floor  whether  they 
would  like  to  move  into  an  ofiice  that  has  a 
window  to  let  air  in,  or  whether  he  would 
ask  the  people  who  are  working  at  desks  in 
corridors  where  they  are  pushed  around  and 
have  no  room  to  work  properly,  or  if  he 
would  ask  the  clerks  who  are  working  in  the 
basement  in  inferior  accommodation  whether 
they  would  like  to  move,  he  would  find  no 
resistance  from  them  at  all.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  up  to  this  Minister,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  would  commend  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  a  visit  to  the  new  education 
centre  of  the  Toronto  board  of  education, 
and  if  he  would  see  what  the  Toronto  board 
of  education  has  provided  for  its  civil  servants 
he  could  well  take  some  sort  of  a  lead  from 
them  and  provide  decent  working  accom- 
modation for  the  civil  servants  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  If  the  hon.  Minister  has  not 
seen  what  goes  on  in  the  north  wing  I  would 
suggest  that  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  estimates 
through  he  take  a  little  jaunt  and  have  a  look. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Will  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  take  me? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  go  together,  yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  3  of 
the  report  of  the  hon.  Minister,  1963-64, 
under  the  heading  "New  buildings  provided 
Ontario  Provincial  Police",  and  in  the  section 
for  detachment  buildings  at— and  it  goes  on 
to  mention  Sturgeon  Falls.  When  was  that 
detachment  headquarters  in  Sturgeon  Falls 
completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  My  understanding  that 
any  work  that  is  in  this  section  of  the  book 
has  been  within  the  last  five  years. 
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Mr.  Troy:  Within  the  htst  five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:   Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thanks,  because  I  think  it  was 
there  before  I  came  to  this  House  and  there 
were  certain  points  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
about  it  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  are  pretty  proud 
of  that  place. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Minister  should  not 
be  proud  of  what  he  paid  for  the  land. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister a  question.  A  short  time  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  they  overhauled  the  office 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  there 
were  a  number  of  paintings  in  his  office. 
Where  are  they  now?  Where  do  paintings  go 
to  when  they  are  not  hanging  any  more  on 
the  walls  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  of  these  paintings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  they  bring  thcni 
to  my  office— an>  thing  they  do  not  want  any 
place  else  they  bring  to  my  office.  Actually 
the  Public  Works  are  responsible  for  the 
paintings.  I  think  we  have  a  storage  here  in 
the  buildings,  I  am  not  sure  where  it  is,  but 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  some  of  the  paintings  in  the 
hall  are  in  need  of  a  touch-up  job.  I  notice 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  this  province, 
a  Cuelph  man,  is  pretty  badly  in  need  of 
a  coat  of  varnish,  and  I  am  always  in  favour 
of  keeping  them  hanging  on  the  walls  more 
than  I  am  in  keeping  them  in  here  so  I 
would  like  to  see  him  touched  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote    1902  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1903: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  if  this  is  the  vote  under  which  I  could 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  the  cost  of  remodelling 
the  facilities  for  the  province  of  Ontario 
savings  bank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  not  got  the 
complete  details  yet.  My  people  inform  me 
that  it  is  not  complete  as  yet. 

Mr.  Newman:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  then 
supply  me  with  the  details?  I  will  not  have 
to  ask  him  again  then. 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  supply  them. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  1903. 
Could  we  have  a  list  of  the  properties  that 
are  leased  and  the  length  of  the  leases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  was 
saying  a  list  of  the  leases? 


Mr.  Worton:  Yes. 

Hon.   Mr.   Connell:    Well,    I    think 
them.  Is  there  any  specific  one? 


have 


Mr.  Worton:  No,  no,  I  was  just  anxious  to 
know  the  number  of  properties  that  are 
leased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  number.  Well,  I 
ha\e  them  all  here  but  I  have  not  got  them 
counted  up. 

Mr.  Worton:  Well,  some  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  are  22  in  Metro 
Toronto  and  340  outside. 

Mr.  Worton:  Twenty-two  and  340. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
on  this  same  topic,  would  the  hon.  Minister 
mind  giving  mc  a  list  of  all  of  the  properties 
leased  by  the  department  in  the  city  of 
Windsor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  will  be  able  to  get 
them  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.   Newman:   Thank   you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1903  agreed  to. 

Vote  1904  agreed  to. 

Vote  1905  agreed  to. 

Vote  1906  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1907: 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  On  1907, 
I  would  like  to  know  just  when  the  pump- 
house,  listed  on  page  38  on  the  industrial 
farm  near  Fort  William,  will  be  completed. 
And  if  the  department  has  finished  digging 
wells  in  this  area— is  there  a  sufficient  amount 
of  water  available  for  the  industrial  farm? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  pumphouse  is  Hear- 
ing completion  and  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  need  to  drill  another  well  at  the 
present   time. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Having  to  do  with  storage 
garages  in  Fort  William:  there  is  a  con- 
struction   of    two    nine-bay    storage    garages. 
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When  will  this  be  started?    Is  there  anything 
definite  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Is  the  hon.  member 
referring  to  the  one  at  Upsala? 

Mr.  Chappie:  No,  this  is  in  Fort  William, 
just  inside  the  city.  It  is  an  area  that  has 
been  set  aside  for  a  number  of  years  now 
for    this    particular   job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  These  two  garages  are 
new  and  we  have  not  taken  them  before  the 
Treasury  board  as  yet. 

Mr.  Chappie:  When  the  mayor  of  Fort 
W^illiam  was  down  not  too  long  ago,  he  was 
assured  that  these  would  be  built.  I  was 
just  wondering  if  there  was  anything  definite 
as  to  the  date.    It  is  on  page  49. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  these  are  listed 
under  new  requests  and  they  will  be  brought 
before  the  Treasury  board  this  spring.  There 
is  a  chance. 

Mr.  Chappie:  There  will  be  nothing  done 
this  year  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  not  say  that, 
but  the  chances  are  slim. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  an- 
nouncement of  February  28  in  Hamilton, 
a  week  or  two  ago,  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
and  again  on  TV,  of  the  proposed  $4  million 
trade  school  in  the  Hamilton  area.  I  notice 
that  in  the  province,  when  we  are  announcing 
projects,  we  are  adopting  the  federal  idea  of 
letting  the  hon.  members  announce  it.  One 
would  think  if  it  was  their  pet  project  and 
they  had  all  to  do  with  it.  On  TV  the  hon. 
Minister  spoke  of  the  proposed  trade  school 
and  told  the  public  in  Hamilton  that  he  had 
been  recommending  this  project  for  quite 
some  time.  I  am  pleased  with  it,  but  I  think 
this  is  taking  a  little  advantage  of  some  of 
the  small  things  that  this  province  does. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  a  group  of 
citizens  making  up  a  committee  in  Hamilton 
who  were  able  to  convince  the  government 
that  there  was  a  need  for  a  trade  school  in 
the  Hamilton  area,  as  well  as  London  and 
Ottawa.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed 
spot  that  has  been  picked— and  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  to  comment  on  it,  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  consulted  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  The  Department  of 
Education,  the  departments  which  I  think 
would  be  most  responsible  for  this  kind  of 
a  project,  or  whom  did  he  consult  in  regard 
to  the  location? 


Now  in  all  deference  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  this  spot  where  the  building 
is  proposed  to  be  built,  the  70-acre  surplus 
land  adjacent  to  the  Ontario  hospital  on  the 
southwestern  end  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the 
most  inconvenient  spots  for  this  type  of  a 
project.  It  is  the  farthest  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  that  could  be  picked.  It 
would  necessitate  transportation  costs  and 
a  long  journey  for  students  or  those  going 
to  the  trade  school. 

I  know  the  trade  school  will  be  a  great 
contribution  to  any  area,  but  the  allowances 
for  those  attending  are  not  high  enough  to 
justify  high  transportation  costs  and  the  in- 
convenience of  transportation.  I  would  think 
that  either  end  of  the  city,  in  my  own  par- 
ticular riding,  would  be  handy,  and  I  would 
be   pleased   to   have  it  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  would  be  handy  for 
Dundas,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  proposed  site  is  not  in 
the  hon.  Minister's  own  provincial  riding, 
it  is  just  about  as  close  as  he  could  get  it, 
it  is  in  the  federal  riding  in  which  his 
provincial  riding  is  located.  But  disregarding 
the  political  aspects  of  the  proposal,  let  us 
look  at  the  merits  of  the  situation. 

We  should  try  to  find  a  spot  for  this  type 
of  school  where  it  is  convenient  for  trans- 
portation for  the  largest  number  of  students. 
The  hon.  Minister  knows  as  well  as  I  do  to 
take  public  transportation  from  the  centre  of 
Hamilton,  never  mind  the  east  end  or  the 
west  end,  it  would  take  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  reach  the  school.  So  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has  consulted  with 
The  Department  of  Education  and  The  De- 
partment of  Labour,  two  departments  I  think 
would  be  connected  with  this  kind  of  a 
project,  as  to  another  location.  Certainly  the 
location  picked  is  one  that  has  been  suggested 
for  a  park  land  and  if  we  need  anything  in 
this  province  it  is  more  park  land.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  take  even  20  acres  off  that 
70  acres  for  this  type  of  a  project. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  did 
consult  with  The  Department  of  Education, 
The  Department  of  Labour,  and  if  the  door 
is   still  open  for  reconsideration  of  the   site. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  that 
I  did  consult  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis).  He  maybe  feels  that 
he  has  been  carrying  the  ball  on  this  trade 
school  and  I  will  say  that  is  one  thing  we 
find  ourselves  in  difficulty,  being  on  the 
government    side,    that    we    do    not    do    our 
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arguing  through  the  newspaper,  we  have  to 
do  it  behind— not  four  walls,  but  within  our 
own  ranks.  I  have  been  most  interested  in  this 
trade  school  ever  since  the  trade  school  pro- 
gramme was  announced,  but  doing  it  in  my 
own  way,  not  through  the  papers. 

When  the  call  for  tenders  took  place  for 
the  trade  schools  at  London  and  Ottawa  here 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  again  pressed  The 
Department  of  Education  and  was  given 
reasonable  assurance  that  this  trade  school 
would  go  ahead.  The  education  people  have 
looked  at  that  property.  It  is  a  property  tliat 
The  Department  of  Education  have  declared 
surplus.  I  have  noticed  by  newspaper  reports 
that  there  have  been  one  or  two  objections  to 
the  site  chosen,  but  there  again  the  only 
reports  I  have  had  of  that  is  through  the 
newspaper.  These  people  have  not  seen  fit  to 
contact  me.  Certainly  if  there  are  better 
locations,  I  am  all  for  it.  Maybe  there  are 
choice  sections  in  the  east  end  of  Hamilton. 
No  matter  where  it  is  chosen,  it  is  going  to 
be  most  difficult  for  some  students  to  get 
there  and  advantageous  to  others. 

In  the  other  areas,  in  London,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  property  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  which  has  conceivably  cost 
us  nothing.  We  have  had  land  donated  to  us 
in  Ottawa.  Now  if  the  city  of  Hamilton— and 
I  hesitate  to  get  into  discussion  because  I  do 
not  like  discussing  things  in  the  newspaper, 
I  like  to  do  it  across  the  desk— but  if  the  city 
of  Hamilton  have  a  location  they  can  give 
us  that  is  central  and  suitable  and  we  are 
not  going  to  have  to  go  out  and  buy  this 
property,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  have  a  com- 
pletely open  mind.  I  want  to  see  that  trade 
school  in  Hamilton  in  the  most  ideal  location 
possible.  I  have  not  had  too  much  concrete 
evidence  come  to  me  up  to  this  point  that 
there  is  a  more  desirable  property  than  where 
it  has  been  suggested,  on  the  surplus  property 
at  the  Ontario  hospital  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pursue  my 
point  on  this,  does  the  hon.  Minister  suggest 
that  to  build  a  trade  school  or  any  kind  of  a 
building  in  the  most  advantageous  area  that 
the  city  has  to  donate  the  land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  not  say  they 
have  to  but,  we  have  land  here  that  is  already 
government  land;  and  as  I  say,  I  hesitate  to 
argue  these  things  in  public,  but  I  noticed 
one  report  in  the  paper  saying  that  we  should 
go  down  and  bviy  tip  an  area  that  is  part  of 
this  urban  redevelopment  area.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  land  is  worth  there,  but  con- 
ceivably that  could  cost  this  government  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  locate  in  that  area. 


Yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  city  is  wanting  to- 
negotiate  with  Public  Works  for  this  land  at 
a  very  favourable  rate  for  park  purposes. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  this  Ontario- 
hospital  property  I  think  is  possibly  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  city  hall,  it  is  served  very 
well  by  bus  services,  it  is  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  central  bus  station  and  I  think 
there  are  many  advantages  to  this  particular 
site  for  the  trade  school. 

Besides  that  we  find.  The  Department  of 
Health,  found  there  are  certain  neighbours 
that  they  like,  ratlier  than  having  housing 
built  close  to  the  Ontario  hospitals.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  occasions  where 
housing  has  been  sold  right  up  to  the 
Ontario  hospital  and  then  the  hospital  is  in 
trouble  for  smoke  nuisance  and  a  number  of 
other  things.  We  have  been  told  by  The 
Department  of  Health  that  this  is  the  ideal 
type  of  building  that  they  would  like  next 
door  to  them  so  that  the  inmates,  or  the 
people  that  are  in  the  hospital,  are  not 
wandering  over  private  grounds  and  also  that 
private  home  owners  are  not  wandering  over 
the  hospital  grounds. 

I  have  an  open  mind  if  there  are  better 
sites,  I  know  The  Departments  of  Education 
and  Public  Works  would  certainly  look  at 
them;  but  up  to  this  point  I  have  not  been 
convinced. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House:  we  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  get  a  government  institution  of  some  type 
down  in  the  great  county  of  Welland.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  locating  this  $4 
million  trade  school  in  Hamilton  or  there- 
abouts, we  have  some  lovely  sites  in  Welland 
county  we  xsould  be  glad  to  offer  you.  I 
would  like  you  to  consider  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  the  factors  were 
that  prompted  the  department  to  put  the 
trade  schools  in  Ottawa  and  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie?  I  heard  you  say  a  few  moments  ago 
that  you  got  free  land  in  Ottawa.  I  know 
that  certain  officials  or  representatives  of  The 
Department  of  Education  in  northern  Ontario 
do  not  think  that  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  with  all 
due  respect  to  that  friendly  city— it  is  away 
off  on  a  tangent  and  very  much  like  Windsor 
is  in  southern  Ontario  in  that  respect. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  it  is  ofiF  on  a  tangent;  I 
have  to  be  honest.  Why  did  you  select  Sault 
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Ste.  Marie  as  a  site?  I  notice  also  that  it  is  to 
be  the  site  of  a  mental  institution,  and  I  have 
another  question  I  might  ask  you  after  you 
answer  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  Department  of 
Education  asked  that  Sault  Ste.  Marie  be 
the  site  for  the  trade  school. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  present  hon.  Minister,  or 
the  previous  one  (Mr.  Robarts)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  has  been  on  record 
for  some  time  that  that  was  where  they 
wanted  a  trade  school. 

Mr.  Troy:  Who  are  the  architects  who 
designed  the  Ontario  hospital  at  North  Bay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  was  ourselves.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  will  send  you  a  clipping  of  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Dixon,  a  psychiatrist  in  Sud- 
bury, who  made  very  derogatory  remarks  just 
recently  about  the  design  of  the  hospital  in 
North  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  do  not  all  think 
alike. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know,  nor  do  psychiatrists  all 
think  alike. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  at 
this  time  I  ask  when  Toronto  is  going  to  get 
a  psychiatric  hospital.  I  know  it  is  listed  in 
the  planned  projects  and  the  government 
talks  about  having  money  being  voted  for  it. 
I  believe  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  talked  about  $200,000,  this  has  been 
going  on  now  for  years.  I  think  since  back 
in  1958  the  hon.  Ministers  of  this  government 
have  been  making  announcements  of  a 
psychiatric  hospital  here  in  this  city.  Can 
you  give  me  any  idea  when  the  shovel  is 
actually  going  into  the  ground  and  when 
they  are  going  to  start  building  a  hospital 
here  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No.  I  cannot  tell  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  when  a  shovel  is 
going  into  the  ground,  but  I  will  say  this: 
The  tender  documents  are  ready.  There  is 
the  question  of  the  closing  of  a  street.  I  had 
an  appointment  with  Mayor  Summerville 
and  his  board  of  control  this  afternoon  to  try 
to  iron  out  some  difficulties,  but  we  had  to 
postpone  it  because  my  estimates  went  on  a 
little  longer  than  we  figured.  I  think  we 
would  have  started  that  within  a  month  if  I 
had  had  that  meeting  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago 
I  was  told  that  the  tender  documents  were 
ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  I  did  not  tell  you 
that! 

Mr.  Trotter:  They  told  me  a  year  ago  they 
were  ready  for  tender,  and  you  even  had 
money  voted  that  could  be  used  for  this 
hospital. 

This  matter  of  announcing  and  reannounc- 
ing  this  particular  hospital  has  a  most  de- 
moralizing effect,  I  would  say,  on  the  staff 
and  some  of  the  head  men  in  that  hospital. 
Certainly  the  rumours  are  rife  that  they  just 
do  not  know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  the 
government  should  give  some  more  definite 
idea  of  what  is  going  on.  It  is  even  worse  in 
a  way  than— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Can  I  give  you  any 
more  definite  statement  than  I  gave  you  30 
seconds  ago? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Can  I  give  you  any 
more  definite  statement  than  I  gave  you  30 
seconds  ago? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  you  should  know  by 
now.  My  argument  is  this:  It  has  been  either 
in  the  estimates  of  this  department  for  the 
last  few  years,  or  it  has  been  talked  about  by 
the  various  Ministers  of  the  Crown  since 
1958,  including  the  former  Prime  Minister 
(Hon,  Mr.  Frost).  Mr.  Frost  went  so  far  as 
to  announce  that  it  would  cost  $6  million. 
The  week  before,  the  then  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Phillips)  went  so  far  as  to  say 
it  would  cost  $5  million.  Now  we  come  along 
to  1963  and  you  talk  about  having  the  tender 
documents  ready,  but  you  still  cannot  tell  us 
when  a  shovel  goes  into  the  ground. 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  this  whole 
matter  of  talking  about  the  Toronto  psychi- 
atric hospital  is  "window  dressing"  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  They  are  milking  and 
milking  the  same  old  announcement,  not  just 
for  a  period  of  a  few  years,  but  literally  years 
and  years.  I,  quite  frankly,  doubt  that  we 
will  see  any  progress  made  in  this  hospital 
this  coming  year- 
Mr.  Whicher:  We  will  look  after  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  —and  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  wait  for  a  change  of  administration 
before  we  actually  get  the  hospital. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Lines  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  respect  to  the  Ontario  hospital  at  Wood- 
stock. We  have  some  very  fine  buildings 
there,  as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  but  they 
are  very  cramped  for  administration  .space, 
and  at  the  moment  are  in  rather  cramped 
(luarters  in  the  lower  sections  of  one  of  the 
buildings.  With  such  a  large  institution  as 
that  is  at  the  moment,  I  suggest  it  would  be 
well  if  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
would  SCO  fit  to  try  to  put  it  on  tiieir  agenda. 
1  do  not  see  anything  on  the  planned  projects 
for  a  new  administration  building,  but  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  people 
at  the  hospital  who  are  working  on  the  staff. 
They  are  in  dire  need  of  some  administration 
facilities  that  would  not  cramp  their  condi- 
tions as  much  as  they  are. 

When  you  drive  past  that  place  you  are 
impressed  by  the  huge  size  and  the  beautiful 
building.  There  are  people,  however,  looking 
after  the  patients  who  should  have  better 
<iuarters  to  administer  their  affairs.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  comment  on  that. 

I  would  also  ask  him  what  the  tendered 
price  was  for  the  new  street  lighting  that  was 
installed  last  year,  how  many  tenders  were 
submitted,  who  received  the  contract,  and 
what   was   the    total   cost   of   installation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  As  for  building  a  new 
administration  building  or  an  addition  to  it, 
I  can  see  nothing  here  in  the  work  requested. 
Usually  that  request  does  come  from  local 
people  through  The  Department  of  Health. 
The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  in  here  is  to 
replace  boilers  nvuiiber  two  and  number  three 
in  the  powerhouse,  and  to  provide  .some  new 
roads.  Unless  the  request  is  put  in  through 
The  Department  of  Health,  we  certainly  do 
not  act  on  it.  As  for  the  tender  price  for  the 
street  lighting— we  will  have  to  get  that  in- 
formation.   $50,000,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  How  many 
teuders  were  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  will  have  to  check 
on  that. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  On  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  programme  for 
'63  to  '64,  I  wt)uld  like  to  first  ask  when  this 
new  building  for  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
was  finished.  Have  you  spent  any  money  on 
that?  Provincial  police  building  in  Niagara 
Falls— (m  page  three  of  the  Bhie  Book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Apparently  it  is  just  a 
new  building.    It  has  been  completed  within 


the   last  five  years.    I  am  not  sure  of  your 
(juestion. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  when  I  came  here  five  years  ago 
—you  may  sit  down,  I  might  be  15  or  20 
minutes  on  this  one.  When  I  came  here  five 
years  ago  I  was  the  reeve  of  the  village  of 
Chippawa,  and  you  had  a  member  of  the 
g(nernment  in  the  House.  When  the  build- 
ing was  opened  I  was  invited  to  the  opening. 

The  next  year  it  was  in  this  book  as  a  new 
building  provided.  I  thought:  Well,  it  is  part 
of  the  publicity  the  government  should  get. 
The  second  year  it  goes  back  in  again,  and  the 
third.  1  have  been  here  for  four  years  and 
the  building  is  not  only  new,  it  is  getting  a 
little  bit  shop-worn.  When  do  you  take  this 
out  of  your  records?  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  know.  Do  you  leave  it  there  for  five 
or  ten  years,  or  until  you  provide  another 
building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  This  is  a  five-year  pro- 
gramme-buildings completed  in  the  last  five 

years. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  1  see.  Then  next  year  it 
may  be  off,  and  you  may  have  another  build- 
ing on  in  its  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  If  you  say  it  should  be 
out,  we  will  fiike  it  out. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Just  as  long  as  you  provide 
the  building  on  the  last  page  for  me,  I  do  not 
mind  you  taking  this  off.  We  have  here  on 
the  back— it  looks  good  for  the  public.  I 
thought  possibly  the  government  was  trying 
to  find  out  when  I  would  be  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  the  building  has  been  finished  for 
four  or  five  years.  I  do  not  want  the  people 
of  Niagara  Falls  to  get  the  impression  that  I 
was  sleeping  at  the  switch. 

In  the  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity- 
new  projects  requested— this  has  been  on  your 
book  now  for  a  few  years,  pertaining  to  Fort 
Erie  on  page  57.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
estimates  as  far  as  that  building  is  concerned? 
Are  you  going  to  do  some  construction  on 
it  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  not  got  the 
property,  or  at  least  the  difficulty  as  far  as 
the  property  was  concerned,  that  difficulty 
has  not  changed  yet. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  suggest  this  to  you— 
one  other  point,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  do  not 
bother  your  estimates  much— four  years  it 
took  me  to  get  up  on  this  one  item  that  was 
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completed,  if  you  do  not  mind  bearing  with 
me  for  a  while  I  would  Hke  to  go  along  with 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Welland  who  sug- 
gested there  was  an  area  there  in  which  you 
could  build.  Two  years  ago  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  suggested  you  could  build  your 
new  teachers'  college  in  Welland,  we  had  the 
land  given  to  us  for  nothing.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Welland  has  always  worked  on  behalf 
of  his  people,  but  unless  you  give  him  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  that  you  are  not 
going  to  have  him  re-elected  another  year. 
He  is  trying  hard  and  I  am  trying  hard  to 
help  him  because  he  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  former  Minister  of  Education,  now 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  said  at  that 
time,  when  he  was  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, that  we  have  not  as  yet  got  down  to 
facts  and  we  may  not  build  in  St.  Catharines, 
although  the  site  was  purchased.  You  still 
have  the  land  in  Welland,  if  I  recall  rightly— 
and  I  put  that  question  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Welland:  You  still  have  the  land  there 
for  nothing,  for  that  teachers'  college?  Since 
my  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  made  such  a 
good  case  two  years  ago  on  your  behalf,  the 
least  that  your  people  can  do  over  there  is 
provide  that  college  for  you  so  you  might 
have  a  chance  in  another  election. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  day 
the  hon.  Minister  made  some  mention  of  cer- 
tain buildings  in  Kenora,  certain  projects,  I 
think  he  said,  I  can  quote  him  as  saying: 
"Planning  was  well  under  way,  for  facilities 
for  The  Department  of  Highways,  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police— who  are  now  in  the  court- 
house—and the  new  Ontario  government 
building". 

I  was  somewhat  shaken  by  this  list,  if  this 
indicates  any  element  of  priority,  since  the 
government  building  was  promised  to  us  in 
our  district  some  time  ago  by  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Premier,  who,  I  think,  mentioned 
this  sometime  just  prior  to  the  1962  by- 
election.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  we  are  somewhat  in  the  same  boat  up 
our  way  as  some  of  the  other  hon.  members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  and  on  your  side  of 
the  House,  in  that  the  effectiveness  of  promis- 
ing these  buildings  every  year,  or  before  by- 
elections,  is  gradually  wearing  off.  You  are 
no  longer  impressing  the  public  in  my  riding 
by  saying  we  are  going  to  build  this  building 
or  that  building  immediately  before  an  elec- 
tion. I  suggest,  respectfully,  sir,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  anything,  these 
promises  are  causing  this  government  harm 
and  are  certainly  not  building  up  their  public 
image. 


Now,  the  hon.  Minister  said,  1  think,  the 
last  day,  there  was  going  to  be  $19  million 
worth  of  contracts  or  work  let  within  the  next 
two  to  three  weeks.  Judging  from  his  past 
performances  in  this  House,  today  and  on 
other  days,  1  do  not  expect  that  I  will  get 
any  direct  answer  to  this  question,  but  I 
would  really,  sincerely  like  to  know  when  we 
are  going  to  have  some  work  done  on  any  one 
of  these  three  projects.  I  have  heard  for  a 
year  and  a  half  now,  that  this  government 
building  is  in  the  planning  stage.  Well, 
gentlemen,  1  do  not  know  what  you  have  to 
do  to  plan,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
what  is  going  on  and  when  these  things  are 
going  to  be  started.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  give  me  some  definite  idea,  to 
tell  the  folks  at  home,  just  what  is  in  the 
government's  mind  with  respect  to  any  one 
of  these  three  projects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kenora,  sir,  refers  to  my  statements  last 
Friday.  1  think  I  outlined  very  carefully 
what  we  were  proposing  to  do.  Actually  I 
feel  it  rather  keenly,  when  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  says  we  are  just— I  do  not  know 
how  he  put  it,  but  the  intent  was  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything  there— I  would  say  he  is 
the  last  hon.  member  in  this  House  that 
should  complain  at  what  this  government  has 
done  up  in  the  town  of  Kenora.  We  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  over  there  in  the 
past  few  years,  between  the  jail  and  the  regis- 
try oflBce,  making  repairs  to  the  courthouse 
and  this  boathouse  he  referred  to  earlier.  We 
have  certainly  done  a  lot  of  excellent  work 
up  there.  I  outlined  it  in  my  speech  the  other 
day  and  I  think  if  he  reads  that  he  will  find 
out  where  he  stands. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  that  I  gave  the  impression  1  was 
not  going  to  believe  what  the  hon.  Minister 
says.  It  is  not  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  does 
not  believe  these  things,  it  is  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  You  feel  rather  badly 
about  that,  too. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  fact  that 
I  am  here  is  probably  the  best  evidence  of 
what  the  public  thinks  in  the  district  of 
Kenora.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  impertinent, 
but  I  do  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
owes  me  the  courtesy  of  saying  more  than  he 
has  said  in  the  past  on  these  projects.  I 
recognize  that  he  has  problems  and  that  this 
is  a  terrible  field,  everybody  is  after  him  all 
the  time  for  something.  But,  really  and  seri- 
ously, I  feel  that  the  people  of  my  riding 
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deserve  the  courtesy  of  some  definite  answer 
as  to  when  these  projects  will  be  undertaken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know  what 
other  answer  I  can  give  him  than  I  gave  him 
the  other  day,  and  tliat  is  we  have  found 
that  The  Department  of  Health  and  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  would  rather  be  other 
than  in  this  new  provincial  building.  Now, 
this  is  something  over  which  I  have  no  con- 
trol. If  the  other  departments  say  they  do 
not  want  to  be  in  there,  I  cannot  hammer 
their  heads  together  and  say  they  should  be 
in  there.  So  that  is  the  first  problem  we  are 
up  against. 

The  grand  jury  report  came  in  and  is  in- 
sisting that  something  be  done  as  far  as  the 
courthouse  and  the  police  building  are  con- 
cerned, so  therefore  I  think  we  will  have  to 
bring  the  programme  of  the  police  building 
forward.  The  Department  of  Highways  are 
insisting  that  they  be  out  next  to  their  High- 
ways garage,  I  believe. 

Now,  possibly  the  hon.  member  would 
stand  up  as  the  representative  of  that  area  and 
tell  me  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Gibson:  I  do  not  intend,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  to  tell  you  what  should 
be  done.  I  am  simply  asking  that  you  do 
something.  Now,  just  one  other  thing:  Has 
this  department  received  any  communications 
or  carried  on  any  discussions  with  the  o£Bcials 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
with  respect  to  space  for  that  department  or 
with  respect  to  their  officials  in  Kenora  in  the 
future?  They  are  presently  using  leased 
property.  I  think  the  lease  expires  fairly  soon 
and  I  just  wondered  if  any  plans  had  been 
made  for  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonnell:  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  asked  for  anything.  I  think  possibly 
their  requests  are  being  considered  as  far  as 
the  new  provincial  building  is  concerned.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  asked  for  anything 
additional  as  far  as  leased  space  is  concerned 
at  this  time. 

Of  ( curse,  sir,  the  hon.  member  from  that 
area  might  know  more  about  that  than  I  do, 
but  certainly  it  has  not  been  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  Gibson:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  ad- 
vise if  any  consideration  has  been  given  to 
separate  facilities  for  that  particular  depart- 
ment in  the  Kenora  district,  or  in  Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonnell:  I  do  not  believe  so,  not 
that  I  know. 


Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  do  not 
see  anywhere  in  these  pages  anything  about 
the  Highways  building  which  was  supposed 
to  be  completed  in  1960  in  North  Bay— 
the  former  member  said  he  was  so  informed 
by  the  dien  Minister  of  Highways— I  presume 
it  has  gone  away  beyond  the  horizon.  I 
notice,  however,  there  is  a  request  for  a  nine- 
bay,  I  presume  it  is  a  heated  garage— there  is 
a  "g",  I  presume  it  is  a  typographical  error— 
a  nine-bay  heated  storage  garage  at  North 
Bay.  Now,  these  requests,  are  they  also  of  a 
five-year  term,  too?  Or  are  they  beyond  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonnell:  You  cannot  put  any 
time  date  on  that,  that  was  not  what  I  was 
worried  about.  Actually  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  garages  that  were  on  the  list  a  very 
brief  time.  These  garages,  I  understand,  the 
greater  percentage  of  them,  have  just  come 
in  on  this  winter's  priority  list  which  The 
Department  of  Highways  would  send  along. 
As  I  say  again,  these  garages  are  listed  alpha- 
betically, not  by  priority,  and  they  will  be 
given  consideration  in  due  time.  We  actually 
built  34  new  Highways  garages  this  past 
year  which  I  think  is  a  tremendous  job. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  must  correct  the  hon.  Minister. 
"N",  I  tliink,  comes  before  "O",  does  it  not— 
M,  N,  O?  I  find  that  these  are  not  in  alpha- 
betical order,  I  must  correct  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. Ottawa  has  preference  to  North  Bay, 
and  so  there  may  be  some  other  reason.  I 
presume  the  garage  will  be  built  on  the  large 
property  which  you  have  in  North  Bay,  but 
if  I  recall  correcdy,  sir,  this  nine-bay  garage 
was  on  last  year  also. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonnell:  It  could  have  been. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you.  Just  like  it  might 
have  been,  too. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  museum  in  Rondeau  Provincial 
Park.  I  understand  that  a  museum  is  being 
built.  Does  this  come  under  The  Department 
of  Public  Works,  and  if  it  does  was  the  lowest 
tender  for  the  building  accepted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonnell:  Yes,  the  low  tender 
was  accepted. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  are  we  assured  of 
protection  against  any  damages  by  the  sub- 
way that  goes  underneath  the  building?  We 
fellows  get  shook  up  over  here.  But  I  am 
just  wondering,  is  there  a  possibility  that 
this  will   eventiially  do  damage  here?    The 
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<leputy  would  no  doubt  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
if  he  does  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
legal  terms  are  for  our  protection  as  far  as 
the  subway  is  concerned.  Maybe  some  of  my 
legal  friends  will  come  to  my  aid.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  the  right  to  indemnifica- 
tion, I  am  more  confused  than  ever  now, 
but  we  are- 
Mr.  Gibson:  That  makes  two  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  In  other  words,  if  there 
is  any  damage  done  to  this  building,  TTC  is 
going  to  look  after  us.  I  think  actually  the 
sound  is  greater  than  the  vibration.  There 
was  vibration  at  the  start  but  I  understand 
they  have  got  rubber  footings  on  the  rails 
and  I  think  they  have  acoustical  ceihngs  that 
they  can  put  in  yet.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  I  believe  they  can  do  yet  to 
possibly  take  away  or  cut  down  on  the  sound 
3.  bit  more.  Certainly  the  vibration  is  not 
nearly  as  great  now  as  it  was  a  month  or  six 
weeks  ago  when  they  first  started  making 
these  runs. 

Mr.  Worton:  The  other  thing,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, this  project  is  quite  important  to  the 
people  of  Wellington  South  and  also  to 
the  member  for  Wellington-Dufferin  and 
that  is  the  abattoir  that  was  on  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions  projects.  I  notice 
that  it  has  been  taken  ofi^.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  there  or  out  of  there,  but 
certainly  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  architects 
anyway,  so  I  do  not  know  what— my  people 
tell  me  it  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Worton:  It  is  not  in  the  book. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  know  it  is  still  going. 
If  it  is  not  there,  it  is  a  mistake,  but  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  architects.  I  have  been  cor- 
rected in— I  guess  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
East  has  left,  Mr.  Chairman— but  I  was 
wrong  in  my  answer  to  his  question  about 
the  Rondeau  Park  museum.  Tenders  re- 
ceived were  considered  too  high  by  our 
department  and  we  are  going  to  re-call 
tenders  agaiu. 

Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  make 
one  comment.  I  am  interested  in  the  abattoir. 
If  you  look  on  page  38,  under  Guelph, 
you  will  find  the  construction  of  a  new  abat- 
toir—underway or  being  planned. 


Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  moved  up  from 
works  requested  to  works  underway. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
How  does  a  project  get  listed  under  works 
requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Under  works  requested? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  sometimes  wonder  that 
myself.  We  had  some  pretty  good  evidence 
last  year.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
many  requests  in  there  that  were  pretty  hard 
to  justify— I  mean  they  might  want  li^tning 
rods  or  something.  That  is  about  the  way  it 
gets  into  this  book,  but  I  cannot  recall  the 
department.  That  is  the  way  they  get  in 
there  and  then  they  get  sifted  down  gradu- 
ally. Some  of  these  requests  are  quite  legi- 
timate and  I  think  it  is  found  that  some  of 
them  are  not.  If  it  is  a  mental  hospital  or 
a  teachers'  college  or  a  trade  school,  if  they 
are  in  work  requested,  they  are  quite  legiti- 
mate, but  in  some  sections  you  will  notice 
requests  there  which  might  not  be  here  an- 
other year.   I  would  say,  the  very  minor  ones. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  re- 
quested by  a  municipality,  does  it  get  into  the 
book  under  works  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  it  usually  comes 
through  the  department  involved,  whether 
it  is  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General  or  Travel  and  Pubhcity,  or  Lands 
and  Forests.  Whatever  department  is  in- 
volved, the  request  has  to  come  through  them. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
to  bring  up  a  fairly  detailed  history  concern- 
ing a  request  for  a  mental  hospital  in  my  own 
community.  Rather  than  go  through  that— 
it  was  an  election  gimmick  the  last  time  and 
I  assume  it  will  probably  be  another  one  this 
time— I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  that  in  this  House  it  is 
quite  often  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  we,  in  the  Windsor  area,  com- 
plain that  we  do  not  get  our  fair  share  of 
pubhc  works. 

Let  me  tell  you  tliat  we  have  just  cause  in 
in  bringing  that  up.  In  the  last  five  years, 
works  accomplished  were  a  teachers'  college, 
five  portable  classrooms  and  laboratories  for 
Western  Ontario  Institute  of  Technology,  re- 
modelling of  a  savings  bank  and  a  tourist 
reception  centre.  The  total  amount  of  moneys 
expended  in  the  area  would  be  probably  $1.5 
million.  That  is  over  a  five-year  period.  The 
total  capital— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  What  about  the  Cedar 

Springs  hospital- 
Mr.  Newman:  That  is  not  anywhere  near 

the  Windsor  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  we  are  covering 
that  area.  It  would  have  been  right  in  Wind- 
sor if  they  could  have  found  some  suitable 
footings  for  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Let  me  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
that  in  the  city  of  Windsor  he  will  have  no 
trouble  getting  it,  if  not  directly  in  the  city, 
in  the  suburbs.  All  he  has  to  do  is  come 
down  and  take  a  look.  In  the  last  five  years 
approximately  $200  million  has  been  listed  in 
the  estimates  for  public  works.  Windsor 
represents  three  per  cent  of  Ontario's  popula- 
tion. Then  if  we  were  to  get  our  fair  share 
we  sliould  get  three  per  cent  of  the  $200 
million,  which  would  be  $6  million  worth  of 
public  works.  We  got  $1.5  million.  Surely 
we  have  just  cause  in  complaining  then. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  What  about 
your  university? 

Mr.  Newman:  Every  other  municipality  that 
has  a  university  is  treated  just  as  well  as  ours. 
There  is  no  extra  consideration  given  to  ours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkcrville  is  really  sincere  in  his 
statements  or  not,  but  really  Windsor  should 
be  one  of  the  last  places,  right  behind  Kenora, 
in  ever  objecting  to  what  this  government 
has  done  for  them.  It  is  tremendous  what 
they  have  done  up  there  with  the  Cedar 
Springs  hospital,  the  teachers'  college,  the 
school  of  technology,  travel  and  publicity 
and  the  highway— and  they  speak  of  the 
university.  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  should  be  the  last  one  to  com- 
plain, but  it  if  makes  your  heart  feel  better, 
why,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the 
history  of  it  all,  if  the  hon.  Minister  wants  it. 

In  the  1959-1960  public  works  book, 
works  completed  during  the  fiscal  year,  they 
keep  re-mentioning  these  works.  Five  years 
after  the  project  was  completed.  In  1959- 
1960  Windsor  obtained  five  portable  class- 
rooms for  the  Western  Ontario  Institute  of 
Technology.  In  1961-1962  the  teachers*  col- 
lege was  underway. 

Works  requested  at  one  time  in  1959-1960 
was  a  new  institute  of  technology  that  was 
dropped   when    it    came    to    the    1961-1962 


comments.  In  1962-1963  you  still  have  the 
teachers'  college  underway  and  you  mention 
a  new  government  office  building  underway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  no  new  gov- 
ernment office  building  underway  at  all. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  have  a  new  Tourist  Re- 
ception Centre  but  we  do  not  have  a  new 
government  office  building.  We  have  $109,- 
000,  or  $100,000-plus  that  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioned.  Total  up  all  of  your  projects  and 
you  only  have  $1.5  million  expended  on  this 
estimate  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
out  of  $200  million.  Three  per  cent  of  the 
population  gets  roughly  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  expended  in 
public  works. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1907  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1908: 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  question. 
I  would  ask  the  lion.  Minister  in  regard 
to  the  new  driver  examination  centres. 
Has  the  hon.  Minister  considered  the  feasibi- 
lity or  possibly  the  desirability  of  having  tlie 
licence  issuers  in  those  driver  examination 
centres? 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Would 
you  mind  repeating  that? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  am  not  asking  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  did  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  did  not? 

Sir,  on  page  56  of  your  works  programme 
for  1963-64,  new  projects  requested,  it  lists 
a  number  of  driver  examination  centres.  I 
just  say,  would  it  be  feasible,  or  even  desir- 
able, to  have  the  auto  licences  issued  from 
those  centres?  I  know  in  my  own  city  the 
place  in  which  the  licences  are  sold  is  very, 
very  small;  it  might  be,  I  thought,  just  an 
idea  to  include  your  vending  from  tliese 
centres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  are  guided  by  Tlie 
Department  of  Transport  on  that. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Just  one  question.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this,  but  I  see  in  this  report 
that  there  are  some  municipalities  where 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  courts.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  this  works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  In  the  courts?  In  the 
courthouses? 
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Mr.  Belanger:  Yes,  in  the  allotments  of 
funds  from  the  government  of  Ontario  for 
tuilding  courthouses. 


Hon.  Mr. 

tario. 


Connell:  Just  for  northern  On- 


Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1908  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
that  it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and 
^sks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 


tain   resolutions    and    asks    for    leave    to    sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  meet  at  three 
o'clock.  There  are  some  second  readings  I 
want  to  deal  with,  and  then  we  will  proceed 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Transport.   We  will  have  a  night  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  stands  adjourned  until  three  of 
the  clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  east  gallery  students 
from  Kitchener-Waterloo  Collegiate,  Kitch- 
ener; Ridge  Public  School,  Hamilton;  and  in 
the  west  gallery  Queen  Alexandra  Senior 
Public  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  tenth  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Pr47,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Grimsby. 

Bill  No.  Pr58,  An  Act  respecting  McMaster 
University. 

Bill  No.  Pr59,  An  Act  respecting  the  public 
school  board  of  S.S.  No.  1  of  the  unorganized 
township  of  Leduc  in  the  territorial  district 
of  Thunder  Bay. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Eramosa  school  area. 

Bill  No.  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship school  area  No.  2  of  the  township  of 
Erin. 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bill  having  been  withdrawn  be  not 
reported: 

Bill  No.  Pr62,  An  Act  respecting  the 
municipal  clerks  and  finance  oflBcers  associ- 
ation of  Ontario. 


Tuesday,  March  12,  1963 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  on  the  following  bills: 

Bill  No.  Pr58,  An  Act  respecting  McMaster 
University. 

Bill  No.  Pr62,  An  Act  respecting  the 
municipal  clerks  and  finance  officers  associ- 
ation of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

RYERSON  INSTITUTE 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
respecting  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  perhaps  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  will  warrant  some  comment. 

The  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology  which 
for  the  past  15  years  has  been  operated  by 
The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  will 
have  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  a  board  of 
governors  which  will  direct  and  control  its 
operation. 

The  demand  for  technology  and  business 
education  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past 
few  years  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the 
next  decade  the  expansion  in  these  fields  will 
parallel  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the 
remarkable  growth  of  enrolment  facing  the 
universities  of  this  province.  This  will  be 
especially  true,  I  believe,  in  the  large  urban 
areas  such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Last  September,  the  enrolment  at  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Technology  was  2,700  day  stu- 
dents and  4,200  in  the  evening  school.  With 
the  completion  of  the  present  building  pro- 
gramme, however,  and  with  the  proposed 
implementation  of  a  plan  to  inaugurate  a 
three-semester  system  and  to  organize  branch 
schools  in  the  area  in  and  about  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  enrolment  could  increase  to  between 
6,000  and  7,000  students  by  1967. 
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Tliis  (  xp.iiision  v>ill  ii!\()l\f  iiiucli  tarcful 
p!  iiii.iiii:  ami  a  solutidii  to  a  miinbcr  ot  com- 
p\r\  pn  hlt'Mis.  With  lliis  in  niiml  the  uovern- 
iiUMil  !,  IS  iiitro(!iiC(  (1  this  liiil  to  aulhori/c 
the  aiipoiiitinont  of  ii  board  of  ^oNcinois  for 
the  iiiNtitctt'  and  to  transh  r  i\\c  (h'lictioii  and 
fontiol  ot  its  op<  ration  to  this  hoard.  The 
h.i\trd  is  to  include  rrprcs(iitati\rs  of  The 
Depaitnient  of  Education,  the  Uiii\ersity  of 
Toronto.  tln'  association  of  professional 
engineers  of  the  [Movinee  of  Ontario,  as  well 
as  the  principal  of  the  institute,  and  nine 
other  nienihers,  residents  of  the  province  who 
will  he  appointed  1)\  tlie  Lic-utenant-Ciovcrnor 
in  council.  Becaiisc  of  (he  \ c'r>-  wide  \ariety 
of  its  e()nr^es,  thr  institute  is  to  be  renamed 
the  lUcrson  Pol>  technical  Institute^,  a  designa- 
tion wliieh  nv>re  aeenrately  describes  its 
in()!j;r:.nin)e  than  doi's  the  name  Rycrson 
Institute  of  'I"eelniolog>-. 

When  the  H\erson  Institute  of  Technology 
was  founded  in  1948,  its  objective  was  to 
develop  a  completely  new  type  of  educational 
opportunity  as  far  as  this  province  was  con- 
cerned. Since  1918,  I  believe  Rycrson  has 
very  amply  demonstrated  that  thc^re  is  a  great 
need  in  Ontario  for  properly  trained  and 
fiualified  engin(>ering  technologists  and  for 
business  per.sonnel  who  have  acciuired  a 
similar  lexcl  of  education.  The  institute  has 
therefore  become  a  permanent  part  of 
Ontario's  educational  system  and,  recognizing 
this,  the  government  has  spent  substantial 
sums  of  money  on  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings for  its  use.  This  part  of  the  building 
programme  is  now  drawing  to  a  successful 
close.  There  remained,  however,  the  problem 
(;f  (s'ablishing  a  permanent  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  institute,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  interests  of  the  institute  itself, 
The  Department  of  Education,  the  public  at 
larue  and  the  students  wiio  enrol  in  the 
\arious  ((ansts. 

\'\  isliing  to  obtain  sound  advice  on  this 
problem,  the  then  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
(.Mr.  R(/bartsi,  appointed  a  special  committee 
in  September  of  19f)2  to  study  the  matter. 
After  (.ircfnl  ( oiisideration  (^tending  over  a 
period  (,f  several  nionlhs,  this  committee 
(■f)n(lu(I<<l  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
instiiiite  ff)  be  1)1  W7(]  iir.der  the  jurisdiction 
and  gnid  .TK.'  of  ,,  board  composed  of  men 
who  uoiild  be  able  to  (j.\o(c  considerable 
time  to  the  ,1,  \,  loj.nicnt  of  the  sdiool.  The 
conuniUce  nn  uiinionsK-  h  eonnnended  that  a 
bill  should  b<-  -a-.<  ,1  .luthori/ing  th 
mcnt  of  such  a  board. 


ippoint- 


The  Act  respecting  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute  outlines  the  organization  of  the 
board  and  defines  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. These  include  the  appointment  of  the 
teaching  staff,  the  provision  for  their  retire- 
ment and  S!iperannuation  as  well  as  allow- 
ances lor  sick  leave  and  other  benefits. 

The  board  of  governors  will  submit  to  the 
Minister  an  annual  report  which  will  be  filed 
with  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

I  want  to  draw  once  again  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posed implementation  to  increase  the  facilities 
of  Ryerson  will  include  a  study  of  a  three- 
semester  system  of  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  regard  this  as  being  a 
very  major  step  in  the  develoj^ment  of  tech- 
nical institutes  in  this  province  and  it  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  we  have  made  this 
statement. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  will  say  nothing  more  at  this  point 
other  than  to  warmly  commend  the  govern- 
ment for  this  move.  But  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  two  questions. 

One,  is  the  government  contemplating  the 
establishment  on  an  independent  basis  such 
other  institutes  as  the  Eastern  Ontario 
Institute  of  Technology  and  similar  institu- 
tions across  the  province? 

Second,  does  this  mean  that  the  staff 
members  in  the  Ryer.son  Polytechnical 
Institute  will  cease  to  be  civil  .servants,  that 
the  independent  status  will  carry  to  that 
stage? 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
in  answer  to  the  second  ciuestion  first,  the 
answer  would  be  yes.  As  far  as  the  first 
(luestion  is  concerned,  I  think  the  fact  that 
we  are  undertaking  this  bill  as  far  as  Ryer- 
son is  concerned  woidd  indicate  that  the 
government  would  consider  doing  the  same 
thing  for  the  other  institutes  in  the  province 
as  they  mature. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wond(T,  by  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
having  to  do  with  the  three-semester  system, 
difl  he'  say  it  will  be  studied  or  had  been 
studied? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  statement  I  made, 
Mr.  Speaker,  indicated  that  the  people  of 
I'jerson  were  undertaking  this  study  of  the 
llue'e'-semesttT  s\stem. 

Mr.  Nixon:  T  ha\e  always  thought,  Mr. 
SiX'aker,  that  this  we)ulel  be  an  excellent  thing. 
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and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  univer- 
sities of  the  province  will  pay  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  results  of  the  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  hope  so,  too! 


THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W,  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Utilities  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explanation  I  might 
say  that  this  amendment  is  complementary  to 
the  amendment  to  section  380  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  which  I  proposed  yesterday.  This 
amendment  will  authorize  the  imposition  of 
rates  to  pay  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
capital  costs  of  the  construction  of  a  water- 
works. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
The  bill  which  I  have  just  introduced  con- 
stitutes the  most  far-reaching  revision  of 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  at  least 
the  past  decade.  The  changes  proposed  "are 
designed  to  assist  the  working  people  of  this 
province  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  dis- 
abled by  industrial  accidents  or  disease.  The 
first  of  these  amendments  has  to  do  with  one 
of  the  basic  definitions  in  the  Act,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "accident". 

As  hon.  members  are  aware,  the  Act  is 
intended  to  provide  compensation  for  those 
who  suffer  injury  as  a  result  of  accident  or 
disability  due  to  industrial  disease,  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment. 
Experience  with  the  definition  of  "accident" 
has  indicated  that  it  is  not  broad  enough.  In 
order  to  administer  the  intent  of  the  Act, 
with  full  accuracy  and  justice,  we  are  ask- 
ing the  House  to  redefine  the  meaning  of  this 
word. 

The  annual  earnings  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  continuing  to  advance  in  step 
with  the  expansion  of  the  province's  economy. 
Thus  the  maximum  earnings  basis  of  $5,000 
upon  which  compensation  is  computed  is  no 
longer  realistic.  We  propose  therefore  to 
amend  the  Act  in  order  to  increase  the  in- 
come ceiling  to  $6,000.  What  this  means  on 
an   annual   basis   is   that   an   injured   person 


could  in  future  receive  a  maximum  compen- 
sation allowance  of  $4,500  instead  of  the. 
present  $3,750.  This,  of  course,  will  cost 
money.  Yet  the  impact  on  individual  indus- 
tries will  not  be  large  as  it  will  be  spread 
over  the  several  thousand  employees  in 
Ontario  and  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  be 
absorbed  by  the  entire  economy  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  pensions 
are  paid  by  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  in  cases  where  dependants  are  left 
after  a  workman  has  been  killed  as  a  result 
of  an  industrial  accident.  Your  government  is 
recommending  that  the  pensions  payable  on 
behalf  of  children  should  be  increased  from 
the  present  figure  of  $25  per  month  to  the 
amount  of  $40  per  month,  and  pensions  pay- 
able to  orphans— that  is,  those  children  who 
have  lost  both  parents— should  be  increased 
from  $35  per  month  to  $50  per  month. 

Another  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
is  of  direct  and  substantial  benefit  to  injured 
employees,  relates  to  the  waiting,  period  be- 
fore compensation  is  payable.  At  the  present 
time,  a  person  is  eligible  for  compensation 
only  if  he  is  absent  from  work  for  more  than 
five  days,  although  of  course  his  medical 
bills  are  paid  from  the  time  of  injury.  We 
propose  to  make  him  eligible  for  compensa- 
tion from  the  first  day  of  injurv  if  he  is  un- 
able to  work  for  three  days.  In  respect  of 
this  provision  Ontario's  Act  will  now  be  in 
the  forefront  as  far  ais  similar  requirements 
in  the  other  provinces  are  concerned.  : 

Up  to  the  present,  rural  scliool  boards  have 
been  snecifically  excluded  from  coverage 
under  the  compulsory  section  of  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  where  there  are 
less  than  a  certain  number  of  emnlovees.  It 
is  qnite  true  that  any  rural  school  board 
which  sought  coverage  was  granted  it  under 
the  sections  of  the  Act  which  allow  coverage 
by  application.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still 
many  school  boards  which  have  not  seen  fit 
to  apply  for  coverage  and  your  government  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  employees  of  these 
boards  are  eaually  entitled  to  protection  under 
the  terms  of  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  as  are  the  employees  of  those  boards 
which  have  seen  fit  to  apply. 

Indeed,  the  teacher  who  is  running  a  one- 
room  school  in  some  of  our  smaller  rural 
school  areas  is  probably  subject  to  more 
hazards  and  is  more  likely  to  suffer  an 
accident  than  are  some  of  the  teachers  in 
our  larger  schools. 

All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the 
varied  duties  of  these  teachers,  the  football 
team   coaching,   the   hockey   team   coaching. 
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temporary  repairs  sometimes  made  to  the 
buildings,  and  so  on.  These  teachers  are,  in 
fact,  the  very  backbone  of  our  rural  educa- 
tional life  and  must  be  given  the  same 
protection  that  is  received  automatically  by 
their  confreres  in  the  urban  areas.  Since  the 
asessment  rate  for  school  boards  is  only  5 
cents  per  $100  of  payroll,  the  cost  of  this 
pro\ision  will  be  negligible. 

We  are  asking  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
give  the  board  power  to  award  costs  on  the 
occasion  of  the  various  hearings  upon  which 
it  must  adjudicate.  Primarily,  this  adjudica- 
tion has  to  do  with  section  16  of  the  Act; 
under  this  section  any  party  to  a  civil  suit  in 
any  court  has  the  right  to  an  adjudication  and 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the  case  in 
question  is  one  to  which  the  plaintiff's  right 
of  action  has  been  taken  away.  The  board 
must  hear  these  cases,  whether  or  not  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  has  made  application 
for  compensation.  This  will  be  a  permissive 
section  and  the  board  can  waive  costs  where 
an  appeal  of  merit  comes  forward. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  remarks  have 
covered  the  principal  points  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  should  like,  however,  to  refer 
to  anotlier  aspect  of  the  the  activities  of  the 
Workmen's   Compensation   Board. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Act  is 
to  give  the  injured  workman  the  best  possible 
medical  treatment  which  is  available,  and 
through  the  means  of  that  treatment  and 
tlirough  rehabilitation  to  get  that  workman 
back  contributing  to  the  economy  of  this 
province  and  leading  a  productive  and 
rewarding  life  as  quickly  as  feasible. 

The  Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  has  pioneered  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Indeed,  the  philosophy  of  complete 
rehabilitation  as  the  goal  of  the  compensation 
process  is  the  philosophy  of  the  board.  The 
Downsview  rehabilitation  centre  is  considered 
a  model. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  as  Min- 
ister, therefore,  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
a  further  and  very  significant  step  will  be 
taken  by  the  board  to  improve  its  rehabilita- 
tion services.  The  board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  government,  is  planning  to  establish  an 
industrial  workshop  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
physical  recovery  and  return  to  work  in 
seriously  disabled  cases.  Some  of  the  persons 
treated  by  the  board  are  away  from  work  for 
months,  even  years.  They  find  it  most  difficult 
to  emerge  from  treatment  directly  into  the 
world  of  work.  The  industrial  workshop  will 
provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
full  and  successful  adjustment  to  regular 
employment  over  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  I  would  like  to  inquire,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
commendably,  I  think,  seen  fit  to  make  a 
number  of  improvements  in  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  if  it  will  not  give  con- 
sideration to  the  case  of  workmen  on  pensions 
that  were  awarded  in  the  days  when  com- 
pensation was  on  the  basis  of  67  per  cent  of 
earnings  and  even  on  the  basis  of  55  per  cent 
of  earnings.  Would  the  government  not 
consider  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of 
those  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  think  the  ques- 
tion—I do  not  think  the  hon.  member  in- 
tended to  misphrase  it— but  it  is  not  the 
government,  it  is  the  compensation  fund,  I 
take  it,  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  the  law  of  this  province, 
Mr.   Speaker,  that  I   am  referring  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  will  be  glad 
to  take  that  under  advisement. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  in  the  redefinition  of  the 
term  "accident"  any  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  nervous  disorders 
that  result  from  an  accident? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  general  intention 
is  to  broaden  that  definition  of  the  word 
"accident"  to  cover  some  of  those  items  in  the 
grey  area  and  while  I  cannot  be  specific  at 
the  moment  it  is  with  a  view  to  accomplish- 
ing, in  some  degree  at  least,  the  idea  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
advanced. 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  ASSOCIATION  ACT,  1948 

Mr.  Bryden  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Canadian 
National    Exhibition   Act,    1948. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is  first  to  clarify  the  certain  changes 
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which  were  made  to  The  Pubhc  Health  Act 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  insulin 
and  other  related  products  to  indigents.  This 
amendment  was  made  last  year.  The  next 
section  is  to  define  wiping  rags  and  to  propose 
some  regulations  for  the  handling  and  the 
sterilization  of  those  when  they  are  offered 
for  sale.  The  next  amendment  is  to  provide 
for  the  making  of  regulations  to  determine 
how  grants  aid  to  health  units  are  to  be 
distributed. 


THE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments,  first,  is  to  provide 
suitable  boarding-home  accommodation  for 
patients  who  are  about  to  be  discharged  from 
the  psychiatric  hospitals  pending  re-estabhsh- 
ment  in  the  community.  This  has  worked  very 
successfully  in  respect  of  patients  in  the 
Ontario  Hospitals:  we  would  like  to  extend  it 
to  the  psychiatric  hospitals.  The  next  is  to 
give  statutory  authority  for  the  forensic  clinic 
of  the  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital  and  to 
clarify  referral  procedures. 


RADIOLOGICAL  TECHNICIANS 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  radiological 
technicians  in  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  that  only  persons  qualified  under  the 
Act  may  hold  themselves  out  as  registered 
radiological  technicians  and  provides  for  a 
governing  body  and  system  of  registration. 


THE  PRIVATE  SANITARIA  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanitaria  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Where  is  the 
Medicare  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   Be  patient. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is   to   allow   the   private   sanitaria   to 


admit  the  patient  voluntarily  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency.  At  the  present  time  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  presenting  himself  for  voluntary 
admission  to  a  sanitarium  it  must  be  certified 
by  a  legally  qualified  physician  that  he  is 
appreciative  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
act  and  that  he  is  capable  of  understanding 
what  he  is  doing.  The  second  amendment  is 
to  extend  the  recommittal  provision  to 
habitues.  And  the  next  is  to  give  to  the 
patients  in  private  sanitaria  the  same  rights 
as  have  the  patients  in  Ontario  hospitals, 
namely,  that  they  can  be  allowed  out  of 
hospital  to  visit  relatives  or  friends  for  a 
period  to  be  determined  by  the  doctor  in 
charge,  or  the  superintendent. 


THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ceme- 
teries Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  is  to  provide  that 
the  applicant  for  appproval  of  a  commercial 
cemetery  must  provide  secmrity  for  proper 
maintenance.  This  is  re-enacted  in  order  to 
clarify  the  intent  and  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  administrative  practices.  It  is  also  to 
provide  a  means  of  returning  deposits  when 
no  longer  needed,  and  also  of  dealing  with 
pre-needs  insurance  funds;  that  is,  the  funds 
that  a  cemetery  owner  is  required  to  set 
aside  out  of  the  sale  price  of  cemetery  sup- 
plies and  services  when  sold  in  advance  of 
need. 

THE  WILLS  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Wills  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  more  or  less  technical 
amendment  to  the  bill,  because  under  the 
present  law  it  is  possible  for  the  widow  of  a 
testator's  deceased  son  to  take  the  first 
$20,000  of  a  substitutional  gift  and  also  the 
first  $20,000  of  her  deceased  husband's  estate. 
So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  have 
the  substitutional  gift  distributed  without 
regard  to  the  $20,000  preferential  share,  thus 
ensuring  that  the  portion  of  the  gift  will  go 
to  the  testator's  grandchildren. 
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kmi:iu:f..\cv  measures 

IIdii.  Mr.  Cass  moxi  s  llrst  reading  of  bill 
iiifittih  (1,  An  Act  iispcctinu  Emergency 
Measures. 

Motion  ngKed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  S]ie akt-r,  this  bill  pro- 
\ides  for  planning  to  ensure  the  eontinned 
functioning  ot  go\ frnnient,  at  provincial  and 
nuniicipal  leM-ls. 

Mr.  L.  Tro\-  (Xii>issinijV  Could  we  not  ha\c 
an  (•\i--lan.i;ion  of  a  bill  jiresented  to  this 
IIoMse   1)>-    the   hon.    nienibi^r  for  Woodbine? 

Sur(  1\ .  Mr.  Sjieaker,  there  is  no  rule  in  this 
IlouM'  that  i->i(>ehules  the  diss(>mination  of  this 
irfoiniation?  \\'h\-  is  it  that  >on  only  have 
that  inhaniation  on  goxernnient  bills?  It 
seenis  fo  me  it  is  not  dc  nioer;;ey. 

Mr,  Iir>don:  Mr.  Speakc^r,  T  b(.>lieve  that  the 
rules  iM()\;de  that  a  private  member  may 
gi\c  a  ]n\(  [  explanation  of  a  bill  on  the  first 
r(  adintr,  if  recinestcnl  to  do  so  by  another 
ij)'  tub'r.  I  am  ]-)crfe<  tl\-  pn'pared  to  do  that 
if  it  is  \()ur  pleasnic  that  I  may  do  so. 

Nfr.  Speaker:  Tlie  only  rule  that  I  am  aware 
(jf  i-  l!;c  rule  of  p,rceedene(\  I  have  never 
hc'rd  an  e  plana! ion  in  the  Mouse,  and  I 
]-)r.- :)?u(  the  full  explanation  \\()uld  be  given 
on  stfoi'd  r(>ading. 

Mr.  7'rvlt-:  T  b;li(\c,  sir,  that  the  rules 
of  tlic  Ihius'  (h)  ]-»rovidc  tliat,  as  far  as 
<  \pl  'Mitions  :ir"  (oncerned,  they  ar(>  alwax'S 
in  order  in  relation  to  goxcrnment  bills  and 
in  !\-  he  ]v  rnii'ted  in  relation  to  private 
meiii1)ers'  bills,  \\  heu  another  member 
requests  an  exjJanation. 

T  \\()ul(l  be  quite  hapjiy  fo  provide  a  brief 
exj^l  uiation  of  nn-  bill  for  the  information  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  and  the 
hon.   memlx  r  for   Xipissing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order!  I  am  afraid  it 
is   a   little   late   now. 


AiniFICIAL  INSENHNATION 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Aet  respecting  artificial  insemination  of  cattle. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  a  licens- 
ing system  for  the  artificial  insemination  of 
cattle. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  municipal  employees'  retirement  sys- 
tem. The  Ontario  Municipal  Employees 
Retirement  System  Act,  1961-62,  was  given 
Ro\'al  assent  on  April  18,  1962,  and  the 
regulation  thereunder  was  filed  on  July  4  of 
last  >ear. 

Subsequent  to  the  date  that  The  OMERS 
Act  was  gixen  Royal  assent,  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  board  to  familiarize  the 
municipalities  and  local  boards  in  all  sections 
of  the  province  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  The  OMERS  Act  and  the  regulation.  It 
was  also  the  responsibility  of  the  board  to 
prepare  the  actuarial,  accounting  and  admini- 
strati\e  methods  and  procedures  to  be  used 
by  the  system,  to  recruit  the  officers  and  tlie 
staff  of  the  board,  to  secure  suitably  located 
offices  to  accommodate  the  system,  and  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  elected  and  appointed  officers  of  the 
municipalities,  the  actuaries  in  public  practice, 
and  the  underwriters  of  the  presently  ap- 
proxed  municipal  pension  plans. 

What  were  some  of  the  reasons  for  tlie 
enactment  of  The  OMERS  Act?  Firstly,  in 
19G0,  of  the  976  municipalities  in  the  prov- 
ince, 745  did  not  provide  pensions  for  the 
reliiLnicnt  of  their  emploj'ces.  Although 
prccis(>  fi:^ures  are  not  available  it  is  appar- 
ent that,  similarly,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
local  boards  of  the  province  did  not  provide 
j:)cnsions  for  their  employees.  These  muni- 
ei]:)alities  and  local  boards  were  located  in  all 
S(xtions  of  this  vast  province;  many  had 
meagre  resources  and  few  had  staff  which 
was  trained  to  assemble  and  analyze  the 
highly  difficult  and  technical  data  which  is 
a  prerequisite  to  the  installation  of  any  pen- 
sion plan. 

The  second  reason  was  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  was  most  anxious  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  procedures 
which  would  permit  an  employee  of  one 
municipality  to  enter  the  employ  of  another 
municipality  and  be  in  a  position  to  take 
his  accrued  pension  rights  with  him.  If  a 
province-wide  retirement  system  for  the 
municipalities  and  local  boards  could  be  de- 
xtloped,  it  woidd  eliminate  entirely  the 
problem  of  the  transfer  of  a  mimicipal 
employees'  accrued  pension  rights  from  one 
municipality  to  another.  Such  a  development 
it  was  felt,  would  represent  the  very  major 
contribution  towards  the  development  and 
the  availability  of  experienced  municipal 
administrators. 
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Thirdly,  it  was  felt  there  was  a  need  to 
provide  some  uniformity  in  the  pension 
benefits  available  to  the  employees  of  muni- 
cipalities and  local  boards.  The  existence  of 
pension  plans  with  sharply  diflFerent  terms 
and  conditions  from  municipality  to  munici- 
pality, and  even  within  a  single  municipality, 
was  conducive  to  rivalry,  discrimination  and 
bitterness;  and  worst  of  all  provided  the 
elected  oflScers  with  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  attempting  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  continuous  problems  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  changes  in  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  individual  pension  plans. 

Fourthly,  a  province-wide  retirement 
system  for  the  municipalities  and  local  boards 
would,  of  course,  remove  from  the  municipaU- 
ties  and  therefore  the  realty  taxpayers,  the 
vast  and  complex  administrative  burden  and 
the  cost  of  duplication  of  effort  associated 
therewith. 

Fifthly,  the  government  of  Ontario  was 
convinced,  after  having  examined  the  pension 
practices  in  connection  with  local  govern- 
ment in  all  provinces  in  Canada,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  all  state  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  only  sound,  satis- 
factory and  successful  method  of  providing 
pensions  to  hundreds  of  small  municipalities 
and  local  boards,  located  throughout  a  juris- 
diction as  large  as  Ontario  was  through  the 
leadership  of  the  province,  and  with  a 
vehicle  such  as  the  Ontario  municipal 
employees  retirement  system. 

This  plan  required  a  considerable  amount 
of  promotion  so,  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1962,  a  series  of  attractively  designed 
leaflets  and  brochures  were  prepared  to 
famiharize  the  elected  and  appointed  officials 
of  the  municipalities  and  the  boards  through- 
out the  province  with  The  OMERS  Act  and 
the  regulations  thereunder.  These  leaflets  and 
brochures  contained  not  only  the  Act  and 
the  regulations,  but  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  in  trying  to  highlight  the  more 
important  features  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 
They  contained,  also,  illustrations  of  the 
calculations  of  the  various  pension  benefits 
available  to  members.  These  leaflets  and 
brochures  were  forwarded  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  the  then  Minister  of  Education, 
to  every  school  board  in  the  province;  and 
by  the  hon.  Attomey-Gerleral,  the  then  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs,  to  every  munici- 
pality and  local  board,  excluding  the  school 
boards,  throughout  Ontario. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1962,  the 
officers  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  of  the  system  addressed  the 
annual  conventions  of  most  of  the  municipal, 
and   the   municipal   employee,    associations- 


many  gatherings,  both  large  and  small,  of 
elected  and  appointed  officials  of  muni- 
palities  and  boards  in  all  parts  of  Ontario- 
visited  many  individual  municipalities,  dis- 
cussed technical  problems  with  actuaries  in 
public  practice,  and  wrote  magazine  articles 
on  the  system.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  officers  of  the  finance  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  of  the 
system,  have  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
and  detailed  correspondence  with  individual 
municipal  officials,  in  an  endeavour  to  assist 
the  municipal  officials  with  problems  of 
participation. 

Insofar  as  the  organization  of  the  system 
itself,  a  firm  of  actuaries  and  a  firm  of 
chartered  accountants  were  engaged  by  the 
board  of  OMERS,  in  the  summer  of  1962  to 
advise  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  subsequently  the  officers  of  the  system, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  actuarial,  the 
accounting  and  the  pension  administration 
methods  and  procedures  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  administer  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Act  and  the  regulation. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  firm  of  manage- 
ment consultants,  the  officers  and  the  staff 
required  to  manage  and  administer  the  Act 
and  the  regulation  were  assembled  during 
the  latter  months  of  1962. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  property  and 
surveys  branch  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  all  suitable  office  accommodation  was 
carefully  examined.  As  a  result,  a  lease  has 
been  taken  on  a  portion  of  the  17th  floor  of 
No.  2  Carlton  Street  which  is  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Yonge  and  Carlton  Streets  in 
Toronto. 

What  success  have  we  achieved?  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  participation  by  the 
municipalities  and  the  local  boards  of  the 
province  in  the  OMERS  system,  as  at 
January  1,  1963,  is  very  interesting  and 
encouraging.  Thirteen  cities  have  joined  the 
plan,  involving  3,275  members.  Twenty-seven 
towns,  with  1,150  members.  Sixteen  counties 
with  1,240  members.  Thirty-three  townships 
with  630  members.  Ten  villages  with  95 
members.  Forty  school  boards  with  1,025 
members.  And  other  boards,  21  in  number, 
with  640  members.  A  total  of  160  different 
employers,  involving  8,055  members. 

An  examination  of  the  correspondence  re- 
received  from  the  municipalities  and  local 
boards  indicates  that  in  all  probability  an 
additional  52  municipalities  and  local  boards 
will  elect  to  participate  in  the  system  during 
the  early  months  of  1963,  and  that  these 
employers  will  bring  into  the  system  approxi- 
mately 3,250   additional  members. 
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The  files  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  disclose  that,  of  the  municipalities 
and  local  boards  which  had  elected  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  system  as  at  the  first  of  this 
year,  approximately  40  per  cent  had  not  made 
available  to  their  employees  pension  benefits, 
and  that  most  of  these  municipalities  and 
local  boards  were  small  and  were  scattered 
throughout  every  section  of  the  province. 

It  is  expected,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
employer  and  employee  contributions  of  the 
11,305  employees— that  is  the  8,055  that  we 
had  on  the  first  of  the  year  and  the  3,250 
additional  we  hope  will  come  in  very  soon— 
these  11,305  employees  of  the  municipalities 
and  local  boards  who  have  elected  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  system  during  tlie  early  part  of 
1963,  the  contributions  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $4  million  yearly. 

Since,  according  to  the  regulation,  employer 
and  employee  contributions  were  not  payable 
to  the  system  until  January  1,  1963,  a  finan- 
cial statement  certified  by  the  auditor  of 
the  system  as  required  under  section  3  of  The 
OMERS  Act,  is  of  course  not  applicable  to 
the  period  from  April  18,  1962  to  December 
31,  1962.  But  in  the  year  1964  the  then 
Minister  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  the 
financial  picture  for  the  year  1963. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  Fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  for  the  year  ending 
December   31,    1962. 

2.  Annual  report  of  the  inspector  of  legal 
offices  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1962. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
House,  I  would  ask  that  we  revert  to  the 
order  of  motions. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park), 
moves  that  bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Toronto,  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  on  private  bills. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
motion  carries,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
an  explanation  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  explanation  is  that  matter 
was  dealt  with  by  the  committee  and  section 
7  of  the  old  bill.  Then  there  is  a  new  bill, 
and  there  is  a  matter  of  dealing  with  that 
section    7. 

Mr.  Bryden:  \Vliat  is  in  section  7? 


Mr.  Beckett:  Mr.  Speaker:   It  reads: 

Notwithstanding  The  Assessment  Act, 
railway  companies  will  not  be  exempt 
from  real  property  asessment  or  business 
assessment  in  respect  of  a  steam-heating 
plant  and  buildings  or  the  combination 
thereof  and  land  appurtenances  to  such 
plan  and  buildings  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Speaking 
to  this  motion,  unless  the  hon.  member  who 
moved  the  motion  wants  to  say  something 
more  than  he  has  already  said,  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  to  him;  if  he  does 
let  me  ask  that  question  first.  Is  the  hon. 
member  for  York  East  prepared  to  support 
this  motion? 

Mr.  Beckett:  Certainly,  because  it  is  going 
back  to  committee. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  it  is  going;  is  it? 

Mr.  Beckett:  Well,  I  mean  if  the  House 
approves  of  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why?    That  is  what  I  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
perhaps  I  might  give  an  explanation.  You 
will  remember,  when  the  bill  appeared  in 
tlie  committee  on  private  bills,  at  first  there 
was  a  certain  engagement  undertaken  by 
myself  with  respect  to  this  matter  of  sections 
7  and  8  of  the  bill.  I  find  now,  unfortunately, 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  railway  assess- 
ment is  a  special  type  of  assessment— it  is 
based  on  a  quinquennial  basis— that  the 
undertaking  I  gave  to  the  committee  is  no 
longer  applicable.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  this  section  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  so  that  the  bill  could  be  amended, 
so  that  the  section  would  remain  the  way  it 
was  in  the  first  place. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  misunderstanding  took 
place,  but  those  things  happen. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  still  in  favour  of  the 
principle,  in  these  two  sections,  which  origin- 
ally he  was  going  to  cover  in  general  legis- 
lation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Singer:  Good.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  4 
more  question  in  regard  to  this  matter.  This 
bill,  having  been  referred  back,  is  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  these  two  sections  referred  to 
or  are  we  going  to  get  into  the  other 
arguments  that  have  already  been  dealt  with? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  understand  the 
motion  reads  that  it  will  be  just  those 
sections. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  that  is  not  the  way  the 
motion  reads. 

Mr.  Beckett:  I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  whole  bill  will  be  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  we 
have  a  horse  of  a  difiFerent  colour.  If  the 
whole  bill  is  going  to  be  before  the  committee 
—I  can  understand  why  sections  7  and  8 
should  go  back,  but  the  other  sections,  par- 
ticularly the  section  dealing  with  racetrack 
bets,  was  debated  and  decided.  Why  should 
that  be  referred  to  again,  merely  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  East? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion 
reads  that  it  only  relates  to  those  two  sec- 
tions.   That  is  the  way  it  should  read. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the  way 
it  should  read,  let  me  move  an  amendment. 
Let  me  move  that  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  East  be  amended  so  that 
the  bill  be  referred  back  only  to  reconsider 
sections  7  and  8  of  the  original  bill. 

Motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  of  which  notice  has  been 
given. 

In  view  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in 
Gogama,  and  the  fact  that  no  doctor  or  nurse 
is  available  in  this  community  to  render 
assistance,  would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  the 
House  if  his  department  has  taken  any  action 
to  supply  medical  care  to  the  people  of 
Gogama? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reports  which  I  received  are  very  much  in 
conflict  with  the  reports  appearing  in  the 
newspapers.  I  heard  about  this  last  night  at 
5.40  and  this  morning  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  doctor  and  nurse  from  Sudbury 
to  fly  into  Gogama  to  assess  the  situation  and, 
if  their  services  are  required,  to  stay  as  long 
as  the  emergency  exists. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day;  I  am 
sure  that  all  hon.  members  of  this  House  are 
very  delighted  today  to  see  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Phillips)  after  his  long 
and  serious  illness.  I  am  sure  that  we  trust 
he  feels  as  well  as  he  looks  and  will  con- 


tinue to  enjoy  good  health  for  many  years  to 
come.    We  welcome  him  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BOARDING  HOMES 
ACT 

Hon,  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
65,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Chfldren's  Boarding 
Homes  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  69, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  OPHTHALMIC  DISPENSERS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  71,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

SAFETY    OF   WORKMEN 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  72,  An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  saftey  of  workmen  engaged 
in  logging. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  HOISTS  ACT, 
1960-61 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Hoists  Act,   1960-61. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  BOILERS  AND  PRESSURE  VESSELS 
ACT,  1962-63 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  74,  The  Boilers  and  Pressure 
Vessels  Act,  1962-63. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  motion  for  second  reading  carries, 
I  had  hoped  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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this  appears  to  be  a  complete  re-enactment 
of  The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act,  the 
hon.  Minister  would  give  a  more  detailed 
explanation  than  he  did  on  first  reading.  My 
recolk'ction  on  first  reading  was  that  he 
merely  stated  that  the  old  Act  was  being 
conipktcly    overhauled    and    re-enacted. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  consulted 
with  the  \arious  groups  that  are  very  much 
interested  in  legislation  of  this  kind  and  if 
he  could  explain  to  us  exactly  how  this  new 
bill  will  affect  such  matters  as  the  licensing 
of  stationary  engineers  and  the  old  require- 
ments witli  regard  to  the  number  of  stationary 
engineers  that  must  be  in  attendance  at 
\arious  types  of  boilers  and  other  pressure 
vessels?  There  are  very  large  issues  at  stake 
here.  It  is  not  easy,  sir,  for  a  private 
member,  especially  since  most  private 
members  have  a  great  many  matters  to  attend 
to,  to  appreciate  their  significance  fully.  I 
recall  that  the  hon.  Minister  said  that  the 
bill,  in  any  case,  would  go  before  the  labour 
committee,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
interested  groups  will  have  an  opportunity 
there  to  make  representations,  and  hon. 
members  will  be  in  a  better  position  after 
hearing  their  representations  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  the  hon.  Minister's  proposals. 
Even  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  it  might 
still  be  possible  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
outline  to  us  the  major  changes  in  principle 
in  this  new  bill  as  compared  to  the  legislation 
that  is  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
I  have  nothing  to  add  beyond  what  I  said 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  this.  Legis- 
lation requires  updating  and  revision  from 
time  to  time  and  it  is  part  of  my  function  at 
the  department  to  get  this  matter  under  way. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  special 
circumstances  that  may  apply,  and  that  exist, 
arising  from  certain  hearings  that  have  been 
going  on  in  connection  with  the  operating 
engineers.  I  think  that  the  phrasing  of  the 
Act  simply  is  being  updated  in  line  with  the 
times.  The  bill  is  printed,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  committee  sit  on  Thursday  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wcntworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  that  a  special  com- 
mittee has  been  established  bv  the  govern- 
ment to  review  Tlie  Operating  Engineers  Act. 
I  believe  Tlic  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels 
Act  and  The  Operating  Engineers  Act  have 
some  connrction  and  similarity.  Has  this 
report  been  presented?  Has  it  been  taken 
into  consideration,  in  the  amendments  to  this 
Act? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matters  to  which  the  hon.  members  refer 
have  to  do  with  The  Operating  Engineers 
Act,  not  The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels 
Act.  There  is  no  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  points  of  view  raised,  or  the  principles, 
or  the  matters  contained  in  the  Act,  being 
Bill  No.  74  which  is  presently  before  the 
House.  In  fact,  I  have  not  received  the 
report  from  the  committee  which  is  sitting. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  appreciate 
why  the  hon.  members  are  questioning  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  and  sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  designed  to  do  anything  more  than 
what  they  suggest.  A  lot  of  representation 
has  been  made  to  all  individual  members, 
and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Pertaining  to  The 
Operating  Engineers  Act.  Certification,  certi- 
ficates, standards,  things  of  that  sort.  This  is 
a  separate  issue  entirely. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Entirely  different?  Well, 
with  your  indulgence,  sir,  I  would  just  ask 
you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  Is  it  the 
other  Act  that  determines  whether  or  not  a 
stationary  engineer  shall  be  in  attendance  on 
a  boiler,  or  is  this  the  Act  that  determines 
whether  or  not  a  stationary  engineer  must 
be  in  attendance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  other  Act  de- 
mands attendance.  This  pertains  the  other 
way,  and  is  approached  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  subject-matter  being  inspected. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  not   they  have   some  interest   in   the 
materials    they    have    to    work    with?    They        ' 
would  be  interested  in  this,  would  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  whole 
public  would  be  interested  in  this. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  they  are  more  than  the       » 
whole  public.  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  argument 
with  you. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  FACTORY,  SHOP  AND  OFFICE  | 

BUILDING  ACT  J 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  75,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Dry  den:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to       | 
make   a  few  comments  on  the  principle  of       I 
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Bill  No.  75.  As  far  as  I  can  determine  from 
reading  it  as  it  now  stands  in  the  bill  book, 
it  represents  a  step  forward  in  a  number  of 
fields.  It  broadens  the  scope  of  the  Act,  and 
s  makes  the  provisions  of  that  Act  relating  to 
I  safety,  health  and  welfare  of  employees  apply 
to  a  larger  group  of  working  people.  The 
major  problem,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Build- 
ing Act  in  the  past  has  not  related  to  its 
coverages.  It  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  inspectors  to  enforce 
it,  even  with  regard  to  those  classes  of  estab- 
I  lishments  to  which  it  has  applied  for  many 
F  years.  I  have  raised  this  matter  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  House  before.  I  have  not  checked 
the  recent  figures,  but  on  previous  occa- 
sions when  I  looked  into  the  matter  I  dis- 
covered that  each  factory  inspector  would 
have  to  inspect  an  average  of  three  estab- 
lishments per  day  if  one  inspection  per  year 
was  to  be  made  of  all  the  factories  to  which 
this  Act  applied,  without  the  broadening  as 
proposed  in  the  present  bill. 
I  I  am  in  favour  of  broadening  the  coverage, 

but  what  is  the  use  of  broadening  the  cover- 
age if  we  do  not  have  enough  inspectors  to 
enforce  it  properly  with  regard  to  the  estab- 
IkL^  lishments  to  which  it  already  applies?  Maybe 
the  hon.  Minister  will  have  something  to 
say  on  this  matter  when  he  brings  forward 
his  estimates.  I  have  not  studied  them  in 
detail  as  yet— one  lives  from  day  to  day  in 
this  House— we  have  not  been  given  notice 
that  The  Department  of  Labour  estimates  are 
coming  up,  I  have  not  looked  at  them— but 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
will  complement  what  he  is  doing  in  this 
bill  by  expanding  his  factory  inspection  staff, 
not  only  suflBciently  to  cover  the  additional 
establishments  that  may  be  covered  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  to  do  a 
more  adequate  job  on  the  establishments  that 
have  been  covered  for  years. 

I  think  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
present  staff  to  do  an  adequate  inspection 
job.  I  myself  believe  that  one  inspection  a 
year  is  a  reasonable  minimum,  with  more 
frequent  inspections  of  premises  that  are 
found  to  be  less  than  satisfactory.  This  clearly 
cannot  take  place  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  I  hope  that  when  the  hon. 
Minister  is  improving  the  Act  he  will  also 
improve  the  inspection  service  without  which 
the  Act  really  means  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  On  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  aware  of  the  points  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  making  and  I  have  anticipated  such  a 
question,  not  from  his  point  of  view  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  of  the 


Act.  These  complementary  a^ects  to  which 
he  makes  reference  will  be  dealt  with  when 
my  estimates  are  brought  down,  and  I  think 
to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  ACT, 
1961-62 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  1961-62. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  principle 
of  this  bill,  certainly  everyone  in  the  House 
and  the  public  at  large  were  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  introduction  of  a  bill  called  The 
Construction  Safety  Act.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  experience  in  accidents,  and  investigations 
and  commissions  have  brought  about  the 
need  for  the  Act.  I  agree  that  the  amendments 
to  the  present  Act  are  needed.  Some  I  wiU 
discuss  on  sections  when  we  get  to  the  com- 
mittee stages,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  important  principles  of  this  bill  is  its 
administration.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  hear  what 
the  hon.  member  says.  One  of  the  important 
aspects  is  what? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  administration  of  such 
a  bill,  the  enforcement.  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  explain  why  he  has  not  included 
a  real  change,  a  change  that  was  referred  to 
on  the  introduction  of  this  bill  and  one  I  find 
that  is  asked  for  by  the  municipalities  them- 
selves. 

I  have  clippings  upstairs.  I  did  not  bring 
them  down  because  I  did  not  know  the 
second  reading  was  coming  up  today  on  this 
particular  bill,  but  municipalities  feel  that 
the  provincial  government  is  passing  the  buck 
to  them  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act  inasmuch  as  they  have  to  provide  the 
inspectors. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  has  dealt  with  this 
Act  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  There 
was  a  lot  of  discussion  about  it  by  the 
councillors,  but  they  ended  up  by  appointing 
one  inspector.  Now,  this  emphasizes  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  making  a  mockery 
out  of  this  Act.  One  inspector  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  will  not  begin  to  enforce  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  enforced.  Why 
they  appoint  the  one  inspector,  in  my  opinion, 
is  just  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  Act, 
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because  it  is  mandatory   that  they  have  an 
inspector. 

They  just  cannot  afford  to  estabhsh  what 
was  recommended  by  the  building  commis- 
sion, a  committee,  an  inspection  committee, 
which  would  have  the  staff  to  really  do  tlie 
kind  of  inspecting  that  needs  to  be  done.  So 
if  this  Act  is  really  going  to  mean  anytliing, 
the  government  should  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  appointing  the  inspectors  and  enforc- 
ing the  Act  so  that  we  will  really  have  safety 
in  the  construction  industry  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  correct  the  hon.  member  in  one 
respect?  He  used  the  word  "municipalities" 
as  though  he  were  speaking  for  them  all.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  he  is  speaking  only 
for  a  minority  because  the  majority  of  muni- 
cipalities in  this  province  have  gone  along 
with  this  bill  and  are  agreeable.  There  is  a 
group  which  is  not.  I  know  the  problem  and 
we  are  considering  some  way  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  group  and  trying  to 
find  a  solution,  and  I  will  be  dealing  with  this 
in  some  detail  when  the  bill  is  before  the 
committee. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problem  tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber raises.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  burden 
any  municipality  or  unorganized  territory 
with  work  that  is  onerous  to  them.  But  many 
municipahties  that  do  have  the  means  of 
looking  after  this  sort  of  thing  prefer  to  have 
their  own  set  of  standards  which  might  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  standards  of  other 
municipalities,  and  so  on.  There  are  many 
sides  to  this  matter  and  the  position  that  I 
have  taken  on  this  is  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  deal  with  it  so  that  the  needs  of  all  parties 
are  met.  We  will  be  dealing  with  this  in 
committee. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre)  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East,  I  was  most 
interested  in  hearing  the  remarks  from  the 
hon.  Minister  that  "OhI  it  is  only  a  small 
minority  of  municipalities  that  object." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  say  "Oh!  it  was  only  a  small  minority." 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  He  said 
the  hon.  member  was  not  speaking  for  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  get 
a  more  exact  recollection— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  changes  the  tone 
of  my  approach  to  the  answer  which  I  gave. 


Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
When  the  hon.  Minister  speaks  that  should 
end  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister, 
as  I  understood  it,  said  that  there  was  a 
minority  of  municipalities  that  were  not 
happy,  that  the  vast  majority  were.  Now, 
there  are  some  976  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  it  would  occur  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  more  than  the  76 
of  the  900  would  really  be  concerned  with 
this  legislation  in  any  way.  So  that  in  one 
sense  then,  the  hon.  Minister  is  correct,  900 
of  the  976  of  the  municipalities  are  not  really 
affected  by  this  legislation  at  all. 

Now,  if  he  is  talking  about  the  76,  or  in 
round  figures  that  number  that  it  would 
affect,  and  those  are  the  ones  that  are  con- 
cerned, then  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  has  completely  misstated  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 

There  is  a  serious  concern,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  the  minds  of  the  councils  of  several 
municipalities,  who  are  very  concerned  with 
this,  about  where  they  find  proper  inspectors, 
how  they  instruct  them  and  how  they  pay 
them.  This  was  the  reason  why  a  year  ago 
when  this  Act  was  first  introduced  many 
colleagues  of  mine,  as  well  as  other  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  felt  that  this  type 
of  inspection  service  should  be  initiated  on  a 
provincial  basis  and  the  province  should  have 
control  of  the  inspectors,  the  payment  of  them 
and  the  setting  of  standards  for  them. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  and  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  dismissed  by  saying  "a 
vast  majority  have  not  concerned  themselves 
about  it."  This  is  true  in  the  one  sense,  but 
they  have  no  business  to  concern  themselves 
about  this  Act  because  it  really  does  not 
affect  them  in  any  event.  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  hon.  Minister's  views  on  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  only  say  I  do 
not  want  to  quibble  about  this,  that  I  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  and  honour  the  position 
of  those  municipalities  and  municipal  districts 
which  have  taken  exception  to  this  inspec- 
tion procedure.  But  I  do  take  exception  to  the 
way  the  hon.  member  presents  it  as  though 
we  were  not  concerned.  I  am  concerned  about 
it  and  I  am  not  known  to  be  one  who  backs 
away  from  any  problem  and  I  shall  deal 
with  this.  One  way  for  an  open  and  free 
discussion  about  it  is  when  the  matter  is 
before  committee  and  that  was  what  I  said 
in  my  earlier  remarks. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  add  a  few  remarks.  I  suggest  the 
principle  of  this  bill  is  wrong  in  that  it  must 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  bill  which  was 
submitted  to  this  House  last  year  by  the 
previous  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
who  chose  not  to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  commission  as  it  dealt  with 
this  problem.  As  I  understand  it  and  recall, 
it  was  suggested  there  be  construction  safety 
oflBcers  but  these  gentlemen  would  emanate 
from  The  Department  of  Labour  and  not  the 
municipality. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  principle 
we  are  discussing  this  afternoon  and  this  is 
the  objection  that  we  have  to  this  bill.  We  did 
have  a  very  competent  inquiry  which  went 
into  this  whole  problem.  The  report  was 
considered,  by  all  and  sundry,  as  a  very 
good  and  a  very  capable  report  by  Judge 
McAndrew. 

The  government  has  taken  the  attitude  that 
they  wish  to  shift  this  responsibility  onto  the 
municipality.  As  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  East  put  it,  and  it  was  reiterated  by 
my  hon.  colleague  for  York  Centre,  the 
problem  is  that  they  are  still  burdening  the 
municipalities  who  are  not  capable,  with 
great  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  capable 
of  dealing  with  this  problem  as  would  The 
Department  of  Labour,  which  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  labour 
force   throughout  the  province. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir  that  what  the  hon. 
Minister  is  trying  to  do  in  this  bill  is  patch 
up  the  policy  which  was  set  previously  in 
this  House,  which  is  in  my  opinion  in- 
adequate, which  will  never  fill  the  need  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  think  the  same 
principle  was  set  out  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Royal  commission  when  it  dealt  with  the 
matter  of,  I  think  at  that  time.  The  Trench 
Excavators  Act.  I  can  recall,  following  that, 
a  judge  in  the  city  that  I  come  from  having 
to  deal  with  the  charge  which  was  brought 
under  that  Act  and  he  said  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  it. 

I  think  this  is  what  happens  when  we 
delegate  this  responsibility  to  municipalities 
rather  than  accepting  the  responsibility  at 
the  provincial  level.  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  while  this  bill  will  do  more 
than  what  is  being  done  now,  it  will  not  fill 
the  needs  and  it  never  will  fill  the  needs  of 
the  working  force  of  this  country  until  The 
Department  of  Labour  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility and  ceases  to  unload  it  on  the  muni- 
cipality which  is  ill  equipped  to  deal  with  it. 

An  hon.   member:    Hear,  hear. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  77,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MINING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  78,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  If  you  want  an 
explanation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  the  hon.  members.  They  asked 
for  one  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  There  are  three  very 
important  sections  of  this  Act  that  we  are 
changing. 

The  first  one  is  changing  from  patents  to 
leases  in  connection  with  mining  claims. 
These  are  the  recommendations  of  the  public 
lands  investigation  committee  that  were  tabled 
last  year  in  the  House.  The  principal  pur- 
pose behind  the  decision  to  switch  from 
patents  to  leases  is  to  prevent  the  final 
alienation  of  lands  that  are  not  actually 
required  for  mining.  The  argument  for  years 
has  been,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  acquire  lands  under  The  Mining  Act 
and  that  a  very  small  portion  of  these  lands 
are  never  used  for  mining  once  title  is 
granted.  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  has  apparently  had  numerous  occa- 
sions where  lands  were  acquired  for  some 
purpose  under  The  Public  Lands  Act  and 
were  not  available  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  available  ground  was  tied  up  as  idle 
mining  lands. 

An  illustration  of  the  problem  is  quite 
simple.  At  the  present  time  the  department 
has  approximately  23,025  square  miles  of 
patented  mining  land  on  the  tax  rolls  and 
Dr.  M.  E.  Hurst,  director  of  our  geological 
branch,  estimates  that  all  of  the  mining 
that  is  taking  place  in  Ontario  covers  less 
than  100  square  miles.  This  means  that  only 
a  little  over  four  per  cent  of  the  patented 
mining  lands  on  our  tax  rolls  are  being 
actively  mined  and  the  remaining  96  per 
cent  is  mainly  idle. 
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This  amendment  will  provide  for  a  21-year 
lease  renewable  for  further  terms  of  25  years 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.  When 
application  is  made  for  renewal,  the  lessee 
will  be  required  to  show  that  he  is  actively 
developing  his  holdings.  In  this  way  it  will 
be  impossible  to  tie  up  dormant  lands  for 
long  periods  of  time  as  has  been  the  case 
up  to  the  present.  When  the  holder  of  a  lease 
can  satisfy  the  Minister  that  he  has  been  in 
substantial  mineral  production  for  at  least  a 
year,  he  can  convert  his  lease  to  patent  and 
thus  achieve  the  security  of  tenure  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

There  is  another  section  that  is  most 
important  and  I  think  one  that  is  going 
to  satisfy  everybody,  because  do  not  forget 
that  the  prospectors  and  developers  asso- 
ciation and  the  mining  industry  generally  has 
approved  of  these  changes.  This  is  what  we 
call  a  perimeter  survey.  A  number  of  the 
provinces  already  have  provisions  in  their 
legislation  for  perimeter  surveys.  The  purpose 
of  committee  number  two  of  the  mines  Min- 
isters' conference  is  to  achieve  a  similar 
set  of  laws  in  all  of  the  provinces.  At  the 
1961  conference  it  was  recommended  that  the 
remaining  provinces  provide  for  perimeter 
surveys  and  the  proposed  amendment  brings 
Ontario  in  line  with  the  recommendation. 

To  give  you  an  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  Toronto  mining  engineers  has  a 
group  of  mining  claims  to  which  the  amend- 
ment would  apply.  He  represents  a  large 
industry.  All  of  the  necessary  assessment 
work  has  been  performed  on  these  claims 
which  are  in  a  remote  area  and  they  are  ready 
for  title  except  for  a  survey.  This  gentleman 
estimates  that  it  would  cost  him  more  than 
$25,000  to  carry  out  surveys  of  the  individual 
claims,  that  is  the  whole  four  sides  of  the 
claim.  He  further  estimates  that  if  he  could 
have  his  claims  surveyed  in  blocks  of  20 
claims  each  he  could  save  about  half  of  the 
cost  and  have  anywhere  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  which  he  could  use  for  further 
development  of  the  mineral  potential. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  perimeter 
surveys  of  groups  of  mining  claims  will  be 
permitted  only  at  tlic  discretion  of  the  Min- 
ister and  they  are  likely  to  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  We  believe  that  is  a 
big  improvement.  It  has  been  passed  by  the 
prospectors  and  developers  and  by  the  mining 
industry    generally. 

The  third  important  item  is  changing,  from 
a  section  of  the  Act  as  it  appears,  to  gas  and 
oil  regulations  in  the  statutes  and  it  reads: 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 

make  regulations   respecting   the   issue   of 


licences  to  explore  for  and  leases  to 
produce  natural  gas  and  petroleum  from 
Crown  lands  lying  south  and  east  of  the 
River  Mattawa,  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
French  River. 

Those  are  the  three  important  sections,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliat  are  contained  in  the  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  78.  This  bill  will  of 
course  go  before  the  mining  committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  few  questions  in  respect  to  the 
leases  and  patents  section,  sir? 

Did  you  say  that  leases  will  be  granted  for 
a  period  of  21  years  at  the  outset  and  then 
be  renewable  at  the  Minister's  discretion 
for  a  further  period  of  25  years?  Then  you 
added  something  to  the  effect  that  the  lease 
holder  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  trans- 
fer his  lease  into  the  form  of  a  patent  at 
some  particular  time.  Would  you  explain 
again  how  that  is  accomplished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  When  the  holder  of 
the  lease- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  ' 
Before  the  Minister  explains,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  member  that  at  this  point 
we  are  discussing  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
We  are  probably  getting  a  little  lax  in  this 
respect  and  asking  questions  backwards  and 
forwards  is  not  permissible  at  this  stage.  I 
want  the  members  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  more  opportunity  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
a  definition  of  what  is  principle?  I  think  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  thing. 

I  simply  ask  you,  sir.  I  quite  appreciate 
that  normally  questions  are  not  permitted, 
but  let  me  say  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  that 
we  can  get  at  the  heart  of  this  matter  faster 
by  asking  a  few  questions  than  otherwise. 
However,  sir- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  then,  let  me  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
member  that  he  asked  what  would  be  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  The  answer  is  that  on 
second  reading  a  member  only  speaks  once. 
He  makes  a  general  speech  on  the  principle 
of  the  bill  and  he  speaks  once  only. 

However  at  a  later  stage,  the  member  can 
ask  50  questions  as  far  as  our  procedure  is 
concerned.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  be- 
cause we  have  been  a  little  lax  this  after- 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  abide  by  your  ruling.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  that  I  am  required  now,  as  a  result 
of  your  ruling,  to  take  the  position  that  the 
21-year  period  is  too  long.  Frankly,  it  is  the 
only  way  I  can  get  at  this.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  right  in  that,  but  I  suggest,  sir, 
that  as  a  matter  of  principle  many  lands  are 
being  tied  up  for  21  years  unnecessarily. 
When  a  mining  group  or  individual  does  ask 
the  department's  permission  to  mine  a  given 
area,  very  often  the  group's  determination  of 
whether  it  will  succeed  or  be  able  financially 
to  carry  on  is  terminated  long  in  advance  of 
21  years. 

Complaints  have  come  to  my  attention  in 
respect  to  the  fact  that  lands  are  tied  up  for 
a  period  of  time  after  the  original  claimants 
—if  you  may  define  them  as  such— have 
ceased  to  have  any  particular  interest  in  the 
land.  I  would  hope,  sir,  that  the  bill  in 
principle  would  give  attention  to  that  par- 
ticular problem,  and  assure  that  lands  can 
revert,  or  make  provision  that  lands  do  revert 
to  the  Crown  when  active  development 
ceases  in  a  period  less  than  21  years. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  from  anything  the  hon.  Minister 
said  whether  this  bill  sets  out  a  new  method 
of  the  acquisition  of  mining  lands. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  would  have  to  study  it 
v^ry  carefully  in  order  to  determine  whether 
this  is  to  replace  the  method,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  whereby  the  prospector,  the  ex- 
plorer or  the  developer,  as  the  case  may  be, 
goes  and  stakes  a  certain  acreage— believed 
to  be  40  acres  to  a  claim— subsequently  does 
the  work  on  it,  and  under  the  old  system, 
thereupon  applies  for  and  obtains  a  patent. 
However,  whatever  change  it  makes,  it  is 
demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  a  problem 
which  this  government  managed  to  overlook 
for  some  20  years  of  its  term  of  office,  finally 
came  to  such  a  head  that  the  hon.  Minister 
and  other  hon.  members  of  the  government 
were  finally  required  to  take  some  resolute 
action. 

In  that  regard,  my  chief  complaint  is  that 
this  bill  does  not  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do 
anything  about  the  very  vexing  problem  that 
exists  in  my  own  home  town  of  Cobalt.  A 
long  time  ago— and  I  would  hesitate  to 
identify  when  the  matter  was  initiated— a 
good  many  of  the  mining  companies  which 
staked  lands  in  the  Cobalt  area  acquired  a 
great  deal  more  ground— ground  is  the  term 
of  art  used  by  prospectors— than  was  actually 


required  for  their  mining  operations.  As  a 
result,  and  by  economic  developments  after 
the  acquisition  of  that  land,  in  effect  some 
of  these  mining  companies  in  the  Cobalt  area 
actually  left  the  business  of  mining  and 
entered  into  the  business  of  real  estate.  They 
left  the  business  of  mining  because  the  price 
of  silver  was  at  such  a  depressed  level  it 
was  no  longer  economic  to  mine  the  silver^ 
and  transferred  to  the  business  of  renting  real 
estate. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  rectify  the 
situation  in  the  town  of  Cobalt,  where  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  central  part  of  the 
town  is  owned  by  mining  companies.  The 
people  who  occupy  the  surface  there,  and 
have  houses,  are  tenants,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
mining  companies. 

Originally,  the  people  who  were  concerned 
about  the  opening  up  of  our  north  country 
and  the  exploration  for  the  precious  metals 
there  never  intended  that  mining  companies 
should  give  up  the  business  of  mining  and 
go  into  the  real  estate  business  and  become 
landlords.  You  have  one  very  grievous  and 
very  anxious  problem  in  the  town  but  the 
hon.  Minister  does  not  say  anything  about 
that  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
The  problem  is  that  you  have  quite  a 
number  of  people  living  on  lands  who  are  in 
effect  the  tenants  of  the  mining  company, 
which  I  believe  is  called  the  Master  Met 
Company.  And  I  happen  to  know  that  it 
has  made  many  representations  to  this 
government  for  relief  and  rectification  of 
what  is  a  very  sorry  situation.  How  can  it  be 
tolerated? 

If  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  will  not 
say  it,  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
within  the  confines  of  a  bill  like  this,  I 
would  say  to  the  Master  Met  Company, 
"You  either  have  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  these  people  who  occupy  these 
lands  and  have  their  homes  upon  them,  and 
get  back  into  the  business  of  mining,  which 
is  your  first  concern,  and  get  out  of  the 
business  of  dealing  in  real  estate,  or  we, 
the  government,  with  the  power  of  the  state, 
and  the  voice  and  authority  of  the  people, 
will  do  something  about  it  to  rectify  it." 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  will  forgive  me  that  I 
have  said  to  him  privately  that  I  think  it 
might  be  a  case  where  the  government  might 
very  well  introduce  a  special  Act  to  deal  with 
that   situation. 

Sir,  how,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  good 
conscience  and  common  sense  can  such  a 
situation  be  tolerated?  People,  who  for 
decades  have  had  their  homes  in  this  land 
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and  lived  here  under  at  least  the  belief  of 
quiet  enjoyment  and  security  of  tenure,  find 
a  mining  company  which  does  not  intend  to 
use  the  surface  of  those  lands  at  all  for 
mining,  saying  to  them,  "You  are  here  as  our 
tenants  and  you  owe  a  duty  in  law  to  us/' 

I  have  looked  at  the  amendment  to  section 
72,  which  is  section  20  in  the  bill,  and  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  tell 
whctlier  that  section  20  is  intended  to  rectify 
this  problem  in  Cobalt  that  I  have  raised,  or 
not.  Certainly  in  that  connection  we  got  no 
help  from  the  hon.  Minister.  You  will  observe 
with  me  that  section  20  says  that  where  land 
is  picked  up  and  applied  for  as  a  mining 
claim  and  it  appears  that  the  land  is  being 
used  other  than  as  mining  land  or  for  the 
purpose  other  than  that  of  the  mineral  in- 
dustry, the  Minister  may  direct  the  commis- 
sioner to  hold  a  hearing. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  set  out  the  mechanics. 
Well,  it  could  well  be  that  section  20  is 
directed  at  the  Master  Met  problem,  because 
certainly  the  land  is  not  being  held  for  the 
purpose  of  the  mineral  industry.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  will  give  some  explanation  or 
some  enlightenment  as  to  whether  that  deals 
with  this  very  problem. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to,  and  it  is  the  matter  of 
principle.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  grave 
principle.  I  notice  in  section  28,  the  new 
section  100 A  that  sets  out  the  mechanics  of 
the  application  and  the  grant  of  this  lease, 
that  by  sub-section  10  the  Minister  may  re- 
fuse a  lease  issued  under  this  section  or  may 
require  the  applicant  to  show  cause  why  a 
renewal  should  be  granted. 

Well,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  may  say  in  very  moderate  lan- 
guage, that  discretionary  powers  of  this 
nature  should  not  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister. 

One  would  never  conceive  that  he  would 
exercise  it  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
mining  industry.  But  on  the  face  of  that  let  us 
take  Geco  and  Manitouwadge  for  examples. 
If  their  mine  were  engaged  in  an  operation 
of  that  size  and  magnitude  imder  a  lease 
having  installed  its  plant  and  been  in  oper- 
ation for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  they 
came  along  to  the  Minister  and  said:  "We 
want  the  renewal  of  the  lease,"  notwith- 
standing the  millions  of  dollars  that  they 
might  have  invested  or  the  thousands  of  jobs 
that  had  been  created  there,  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  tlie  victims  of  the  caprice 
of  the  Minister  of  the  day.  Democratic 
institutions  do  not  permit  or  allow  for  caprice 


or  capricious  action.  I  looked  through  the 
rest  of  the  bill  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Minister 
and  I  see  none.  I  see  that  there  is  no  place 
else  they  can  turn  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  about  the  min- 
ing commissioner? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  would  not  expect 
there  to  be  an  appeal  from  the  Minister 
to  the  mining  commissioner  who  is  a  servant 
of  the  Minister.  We  hardly  expect,  sir,  the 
appeal  to  run  that  way,  but  maybe  that  is 
the  way  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  does 
things.  But  you  would  expect,  though,  that 
in  a  case  hke  tliis  tliat  there  would  be  either 
an  appeal  from  the  Minister  to  the  full 
Cabinet,  or  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council.  Or  you  would  expect  that  there 
would  be  an  appeal  to  the  courts  from  it, 
to  a  judge,  to  pass  upon  the  Minister's 
exercise  of  his  discretion  and  to  ascertain  that 
that  discretion  is  exercised  in  a  judicial  way. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  future 
of  the  mining  industry  in  this  province— in 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  invested  in  the 
promotion  of  that  economic  development  as 
well  as  the  many  thousands  of  jobs  that  are 
created— ought  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Minister  who  perhaps  got  up  out  of  bed 
someday  on  the  wrong  side  and  suddenly  in 
capricious  and  irresponsible  fashion  said:  **We 
will  not  give  you  a  renewal  of  the  lease." 

Now,  this  new  method,  I  heartily  endorse, 
because  as  I  said,  and  I  want  to  put  it  in 
the  proper  context,  mining  companies  should 
be  in  the  mining  business,  they  should  not  be 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

I  have,  of  course,  to  recognize  that  many 
mining  companies  in  northern  Ontario  now- 
adays are  going  into  businesses  that  are  not 
at  all  related  to  mining.  Gunnar  is  going  into 
construction  and  Buffalo  Ankerite  is  going 
into  building  houses. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  In  Florida! 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  Florida,  yes,  and  Dennison 
was  thinking  of  buying  a  racetrack.  But 
recently  racetracks  have  gone  out  of  fashion 
in  this  province;  maybe  they  are  coming  back 
into  fashion. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Oh 
no,  they  have  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member 
likes  them  pretty  well. 
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.  Mr.   Sopha:   Oh,   I   am  not  against  horse 
racing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know  the  hon. 
member  is  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  you  to  restrain  them, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Put  the  hon.  Minister  on  his 
best  behaviour  because  the  mayor  of  Cobalt 
is  in  the  gallery  and  I  want  her  to  see,  being 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  which  gave 
me  my  birth— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  wondered  why  the 
hon.  member  was  making  a  speech.  I  did  not 
notice  Her  Honour  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  her  to  see  that  the  hon. 
Minister  most  of  the  time  behaves  himself. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  these  matters 
are  raised  so  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  thought 
they  were  of  any  importance  at  all  he  might 
take  the  opportunity  to  give  us  some  enlight- 
enment on  them.  But  I  am  delighted  with  the 
prospect  that  the  bill  is  going  to  the  mining 
committee  and  they  perhaps  will  go  into  this 
a  great  deal  more  fastidiously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Not  fastidiously  but 
factually. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

bill. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  79,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  TrafiBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Morrow  (Ottawa  West)  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2101: 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  privilege  to  present 
for  consideration  the  estimates  for  1963-64 
of  The  Department  of  Transport,  and  to 
review  the  activities  and  progress  of  this 
department  during  the  past  year. 

I  would  like  first  to  pay  a  very  sincere 
tribute  to  my  predecessor  as  Minister  of 
Transport,  the  hon.  Minister  from  York  West 
{Mr.    Rowntree).     During   his    two    years   in 


this  responsibility  he  directed  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  services  offered  to 
the  people  of  Ontario  by  this  young  depart- 
ment, and  the  consolidation  of  these  varied 
services  in  a  sound  administrative  unit.  When 
I  was  appointed  Minister  on  October  25, 
1962,  I  took  over  a  department  with  a  staff 
of  able  and  experienced  people  and  with  an 
organization  that  is  geared  for  continuing 
progress. 

In  order  to  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
department  with  the  greatest  possible  clarity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  divide  my  remarks 
today  into  four  distinct  sections: 

First,  a  brief  review  of  the  basic  functions 
and  objectives  of  the  department. 

Second,  a  summary  of  the  department's 
services  during  the  past  year. 

Third,  a  more  detailed  report  on  these 
services;  and  finally,  I  shall  refer  to  the 
plans  of  the  department  for  1963-64. 

The  creation  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port in  1957  was  a  realistic  and  forward- 
thinking  response  to  the  expanding  role  of 
the  motor  vehicle  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  Ontario.  There  are  more  than  three  times 
as  many  motor  vehicles  registered  in  Ontario 
today  than  there  were  in  1945,  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  drivers,  and  more  than 
27  times  as  many  medium  and  heavy  commer- 
cial vehicles.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
elaborate  on  the  almost  incredible  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  by  the  motor  vehicle 
in  the  economy  of  the  province  and  the  day- 
to-day  living  of  its  citizens. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
not  referring  only  to  the  past  when  we  speak 
of  the  expanding  role  of  the  motor  vehicle. 
We  are  talking  also  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future.  Change  is  continuing  at  a  rapid 
pace  not  only  in  the  growth  of  the  number 
of  vehicles,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  use 
by  people  throughout   the   province. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  motor  vehicle, 
the  government  of  Ontario  has  accepted  a  res- 
ponsibility of  providing  certain  services  for 
the  benefit  of  individual  motorists  and  for  the 
good  of  all  citizens.  These  services  include 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  roads,  which 
are  responsibilities  of  The  Department  of 
Highways— and  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  The  Attorney- 
General's  Department.  The  creation  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  recognized  the 
growing  importance  of  a  large  group  of 
services  between  these  two. 

Our  department  is  concerned  with  the 
people  who  use  the  highways  and  roads  of 
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Ontario— as  drivers,  as  passengers,  as  pedes- 
trians—and with  their  vehicles.  In  general 
terms,  our  function  is  to  serve  the  people  of 
Ontario.  First,  by  maintaining  and  improving 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  traffic;  second  by 
keeping  the  records  that  are  so  essential  to 
an  orderly  society  in  this  automotive  age; 
and  third,  by  administering  tlie  collection  of 
money,  from  licences,  permits  and  fees,  that 
helps  to  finance  the  services  of  our  own  and 
other  departments. 

Our  objective  is  simply  to  carry  out  this 
tlircc-fold  function  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  Ontario.  The  constant  aim  of 
the  department  is  to  perform  its  services 
with  the  greatest  possible  efiFectiveness  and 
efficiency. 

To  place  this  aim  in  perspective— and  in- 
deed to  place  in  perspective  the  very  existence 
and  operation  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port—we must  consider  this  government's  high 
regard  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
individual.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  has  made  this  point  clear,  and  it  is 
very  e\  ident  in  the  operation  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport,  Our  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  people  of  Ontario,  not  to  coerce  them;  to 
guide  and  assist,  not  to  regiment. 

Traffic  safety  is  an  underlying  theme  of 
everything  the  department  does.  By  educa- 
tion in  many  forms,  by  the  examination  of 
drivers  and  vehicles,  and  by  such  programmes 
as  the  demerit  point  system,  we  seek  to  main- 
tain and  improve  safety.  We  do  this  in  the 
concept  of  service,  with  regard  for  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  in  the 
realization  that  safety  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  way  each  individual  acts  and 
reacts  when  on  the  road.  There  are  many 
laws  whose  purpose  is  to  make  traffic  safer, 
and  these  laws  are  desirable  and  necessary. 
But  laws  are  only  the  starting  point,  the  base. 
When  we  speak  of  traffic  safety,  we  are  not 
talking  here  about  controlling  people  with 
criminal  intent:  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
we  are  talking  about  controlling  the  habits 
and  attitudes  of  normal  citizens.  In  this 
regard  the  law  can  go  only  so  far  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  The  rest  of  the  job  of  control 
is  not  control  at  all,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word— it  is  guidance  and  education. 
This  is  the  area  where  The  Department  of 
Transport  concentrates  much  of  its  effort.  We 
seek  to  encourage  an  "attitude  of  safety"  in 
the  individual  driver  and  the  individual 
pedestrian. 

The  department  has  made  excellent  pro- 
gress toward  its  objectives  in  the  past  year. 
We  have  strengthened  existing  services  in 
many  ways,  and  have  embarked  on  a  signi- 


ficant new  project  involving  metropolitai* 
transportation.  To  summarize  this  year  of 
progress,  I  would  say  that  the  following  were 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  1962- 1963^ 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  claims  fund  to  succeed  the  old  un- 
satisfied judgment  fund.  I  believe  the  new 
accident  claims  fund  gives  Ontario  citizens 
the  best  protection  against  the  uninsured 
motorists  to  be  found  anywhere  in  North 
America,  with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  red 
tape. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  transportation  study,  in 
co-operation  with  The  Departments  of  High- 
ways and  Municipal  Affairs,  A  study  of  this 
magnitude  has  never  before  been  undertaken 
anywhere  in  Canada.  This  study  has  already 
started  on  a  broad  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  of  modem 
urban  and  suburban  growth— a  problem  that 
involves  how  and  where  people  live  as  well 
as  how  they  travel.  The  progress  of  this 
transportation  study  is  of  potential  benefit  to 
the  millions  of  Ontario  residents  who  live  in 
metropolitan  regions,  and  to  present  and 
future  residents  of  our  other  urban  com- 
munities. 

3.  Revisions  in  the  demerit  point  system, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  preceding 
three  years,  that  have  resulted  in  still  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  influence  of  this  system 
in  producing  better  and  safer  driving. 

4.  The  inauguration  of  voluntary  safety 
checks  for  vehicles,  by  means  of  our  five 
new  mobile  units,  which  operated  in  61 
centres    throughout   the   province. 

5.  Additional  measures  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  influence  of  our  programme  of 
safety  education,  the  most  extensive  pro- 
gramme of  its  kind  on  the  north  American 
continent.  Of  particular  note  in  this  regard 
are  new  programmes  to  encourage  safety 
among  school-age  cyclists  and  elderly  pedes- 
trians, and  a  new  series  of  safety  conferences 
for  community  leaders  in  different  regions  of 
the  province.  Successful  conferences  were 
held  during  the  past  year  in  London,  the 
Lakehead,  Sudbury  and  Ottawa. 

6.  Continuing  support  of  seat  belts,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  regulations  to  ensure  that 
all  belts  sold  in  Ontario  meet  a  imiform 
high   standard  of  strength   and  reliability. 

7.  The  introduction  of  quarterly  licensing 
for  commercial  vehicles,  and  the  conclusion 
of  agreements  with  four  other  provinces  for 
a  reciprocal  system  of  fees  for  commercial 
vehicles. 
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These  were  the  highlights  of  progress  in 
the  year  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  I 
shall  now  report  on  them  in  greater  detail, 
Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  other  significant 
^nd  continuing  activities  of  the  department. 
In  tliis  report  I  will  deal  first  with  registration, 
licensing  and  matters  relating  to  commercial 
vehicles;  then  with  the  statistics  on  accidents 
in  1962  and  the  department's  progress  in 
combating  this  problem  with  safety  measures: 
and  finally,  with  two  important  innovations, 
the  motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund  and 
the  study  of  metropolitan  region  transporta- 
tion. 

The  motor  vehicle  licence  branch  issued 
nearly  six  million  vehicle  permits  and  drivers' 
licences  during  1962.  In  addition,  there  were 
more  than  a  million  revisions  in  the  records 
to  note  changes  in  address  and  ownership, 
which  represents  approximately  4,000  per  day. 
The  information  in  the  department's  files  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly 
society  in  the  age  of  the  motor  vehicle,  and 
it  provides  answers  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  a 
•continuous  flow  of  questions  from  pohce  and 
allied  agencies. 

This  branch  sets  new  records  each  year  as 
the  number  of  registrations  increases  by  two 
to  three  per  cent  annually.  Vehicle  permits 
in  the  1962  Hcence  year  totalled  2,325,000 
and  drivers'  licences  totalled  2,467,000.  The 
importance  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  this  province  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one 
vehicle  for  every  three  persons  in  Ontario. 

The  department  is  mindful  of  convenience 
to  the  public  in  the  issuance  of  hcences  and 
permits.  There  are  270  oflBces  throughout  the 
province  where  these  may  be  purchased.  In 
addition,  the  public  is  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  convenience  of  obtaining 
licences  and  permits  by  mail.  The  central 
issuing  ofiice  at  Queen's  Park  receives  appli- 
cations by  mail  and  send  out  permits,  registra- 
tion plates  and  drivers'  licences  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid.  Public  convenience  was 
further  served  this  year  by  advancing  to 
December  10  the  initial  date  when  1963 
licences  and  permits  could  be  purchased. 
Among  its  other  advantages  the  earlier  date 
helped  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  new 
vehicles  in  the  final  weeks  of  December,  and 
in  this  way  gave  an  added  stimulus  to  the 
economy.  The  department  plans  to  set  an 
early  issuing  date  again  for  1964  permits. 

For  drivers'  licences,  however,  1964  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  system. 
The  department  will  mail  the  application 
forms  for  renewal  of  drivers'  licences  for 
1964  to  all  the  two  and  a  half  million  drivers 
in  the  province— and   this   will  be   the  first 


stage  of  a  major  change  in  which  drivers' 
licences  will  be  for  a  three-year  period  and 
will  come  up  for  renewal  on  the  birth-date 
of  the  individual.  Preparatory  work  has  been 
done  in  the  past  year,  and  I  will  describe  the 
system  in  detail  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  this  afternoon,  when  deahng  with 
plans  for  1963-64. 

During  the  past  year  two  noteworthy 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  system  of 
registrations  and  fees  for  commercial  vehicles. 
One  is  a  reciprocal  fee  arrangement  for 
vehicles  operating  in  more  than  one  province, 
and  the  other  is  the  availabihty  of  licences 
on  a  quarterly  basis  for  commercial  vehicles 
and  trailers. 

Both  these  changes  resulted  from  careful 
studies  of  the  efi^ects  of  the  previous  system, 
and  they  illustrate  the  department's  emphasis 
on  service  to  our  people.  They  ensure  the 
greatest  possible  fairness,  and  in  many  cases  a 
considerable  saving  in  dollars,  for  the  licence 
holders  involved. 

Ontario  has  taken  the  initiative  in  seeking 
reciprocal  agreements  with  other  provinces, 
designed  to  set  a  more  equitable  fee  structure 
for  interprovincial  carriers.  During  the  past 
year,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  first  four  of 
these  agreements  were  concluded— with  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  basic  principle  here 
is  simple  and  logical:  that  if  a  commercial 
vehicle  travels  in  several  provinces,  a  fee  that 
is  fair  should  be  levied  against  the  vehicle 
and  the  provinces  involved  should  share  it. 

Previously,  in  the  absence  of  reciprocal 
agreements,  such  a  vehicle  was  charged  the 
full  fee  by  each  province— there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  vehicles  that  used  the  roads 
of  a  province  continuously  and  those  that 
passed  in  and  out  in  the  course  of  inter- 
provincial business. 

These  agreements  greatly  reduced  the 
registration  and  operating  fees  assessed 
against  Ontario  commercial  vehicle  owners 
operating  in  contracting  provinces.  At  the 
same  time  they  ensure  that  the  carrier  pays 
his  fair  share  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
highways  he  is  using.  The  agreements  facili- 
tate the  freedom  of  movement  of  commercial 
traffic  among  the  provinces,  and  we  will 
continue  to  seek  similar  agreements  with  the 
remaining  provinces. 

The  savings  that  these  agreements  can 
produce  are  substantial,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
an  example  will  demonstrate  this  fact.  Con- 
sider an  Ontario  operator  with  the  standard 
heavy  vehicle  used  for  long  hauls— a  tandem 
tractor  trailor  combination— who  does  business 
in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  By 
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paying  "reciprocity  fees"  in  these  three  prov- 
inces, instead  of  the  regular  commercial 
vehicle  fee  in  each  case,  he  pays  them  a 
total  of  $1,050.  Before  these  agreements  were 
signed  he  would  have  had  to  pay  regular  fees 
to  the  three  provinces  totalling  $3,770.  Thus 
the  reciprocity  agreement  means  for  this 
operator  a  saving  of  $2,720  annually.  If  the 
example  is  applied  to  a  fleet  of  ten  trucks 
operating  in  this  manner,  the  saving  would, 
of  course,  be  $27,200  annually. 

There  are  two  further  advantages  in  the 
savings  produced  by  reciprocity  agreements— 
the  stimulation  of  interprovincial  commerce, 
which  is  of  benefit  to  the  economy  generally; 
and  the  probability  of  savings  for  the  con- 
sumer—that is,  both  the  buyer  of  trucking 
services  and  the  buyer  of  food  and  other 
goods  whose  retail  price  is  influenced  by  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

Our  wish  to  serve  the  public  in  the  best 
possible  manner  was  the  reason  for  new 
regulations  on  the  licensing  of  commercial 
vehicles  in  the  province.  The  changes  provide 
a  major  step  forward  in  commercial  vehicle 
licensing.  They  will  benefit  all  users  of  such 
vehicles,  and,  in  particular,  will  bring  a  saving 
in  dollars  to  those  who  do  not  use  their 
vehicles  all  year  round,  and  those  who  use 
them  for  different  reasons  at  different  seasons. 
They  will  pay  their  fair  share— and  only  their 
fair  share— in  support  of  the  roads  they  use. 

In  order  to  make  the  changes  possible  it 
was  first  necessary  to  alter  the  licensing 
period  for  all  commercial  vehicles  to  the 
period  from  April  1  of  one  year  to  March  31 
of  the  following  year.  This  has  been  done, 
and  will  be  effective  this  coming  April  1. 

From  that  date  onwards  it  will  be  possible 
to  license  commercial  vehicles  for  either  the 
full  year,  or  for  any  one  or  more  quarters 
of  the  year.  These  quarters  will  be:  April  1 
to  June  30;  July  1  to  September  30;  October 
1  to  December  31;  and  January  1  to  March 
31.  For  instance,  any  commercial  vehicle 
operator  who  only  requires  the  use  of  his 
vehicle  from  July  15  to  the  end  of  September 
need  only  license  it  for  one  quarter— July  1 
to  Srptembrr  30.  This,  of  course,  applies 
equally  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  year. 

An  additional  advantage  to  all  commercial 
vehicle  operators  is  that  any  new  vehicle 
purchased  after  July  1  can  be  registered  for 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  year— three 
quarters,  one  half,  or  one  quarter  depending 
on  the  date  of  purchase.  Apart  from  sub- 
stantial savings  in  licence  fees  to  those  who 
purchase  vehicles  mid-year,  this  will  also  be 
an  incentive  to  operators  to  buy  a  now  vehicle 
at  any  time  if  the  old  one  is  on  the  verge 


of  becoming  unroadworthy,  rather  tlian 
"making  do"  with  the  old  one  until  the  end 
of  the  year  with  a  possible  threat  to  safety. 

A  further  provision  is  that  the  new  quar- 
terly licensing  arrangements  will  permit 
operators  to  change  the  gross  registered 
weight  of  their  vehicles  from  quarter  to 
quarter  if  such  changes  would  be  beneficial. 
One  example  of  this  would  be  where  a 
trucker  is  operating  in  an  area  where  load 
restrictions  are  imposed  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year. 

As  in  the  reciprocity  agreements  I  outlined 
earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  tliat 
the  savings  that  will  accrue  to  Ontario  citizens 
through  quarterly  licensing  are  substantial 
savings,  since  the  cost  of  a  commercial 
vehicle  permit  can  be  many  hundreds  of 
dollars.  And  I  would  point  out,  too,  that  the 
benefits  of  quarterly  licences  are  available  to 
a  large  number  of  citizens— the  owners  of 
nearly  500,000  trucks,  tractors,  buses  and 
trailers. 

Inspectors  of  the  vehicle  inspection  branch 
operate  43  permanent  weigh  stations  and  five 
portable  weigh  scales.  They  check  commer- 
cial vehicles  to  ensure  that  the  vehicles  are 
operating  at  gross  weights  within  the 
authority  granted  them.  In  carrying  out  tliis 
function,  the  inspectors  play  an  important 
part  in  the  protection  of  the  province's  invest- 
ment in  the  highway  system.  The  scales  are 
manned  for  eight  hours  a  day,  on  a  carefully- 
planned  audit  basis.  This  means  that  the 
eight-hour  shifts  are  varied  so  that  a  driver 
knows  he  may  find  the  scales  operating  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  on  any 
day  of  the  week.  The  moving  of  the  portable 
scales  to  different  locations  adds  further 
effectiveness  to  the  audit  method. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  co-operation  of  the 
commercial  transport  industry,  combined 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  weight-checking 
system,  the  results  have  been  successful.  In 
1957,  when  weigh  scale  duties  were  first 
imdertaken  by  the  department,  the  inspectors 
led  to  convictions  for  overloading  in  1.3  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  vehicles  checked.  During 
1962  our  inspectors  checked  1,266,740 
vehicles— a  record  number- and  there  were 
convictions  for  overloading  in  only  half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

In  the  past  the  department  has  operated 
the  weight-checking  programme  only  in 
southern  Ontario.  Last  fall  we  undertook  to 
relieve  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  of  this 
responsibility  in  the  rest  of  the  province.  This 
is  a  significant  extension  of  the  department's 
services,  and  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  OPP  in 
freeing  the  time  of  officers  for  their  primary 
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police  duties.  There  are  now  16  weigh 
stations  in  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario. 
The  department  has  hired  additional  per- 
sonnel and  is  training  them  to  operate  these 
stations. 

The  extension  of  this  function  of  the  de- 
partment throughout  the  province  brings 
benefits  to  the  automotive  transport  industry 
as  well  as  safeguarding  the  public  interest  in 
the  matter  of  weights.  The  work  of  the 
inspectors  helps  the  industry  in  its  own 
desire  to  control  unfairness  and  illegality. 
And  the  inspectors  provide  an  information 
service  in  addition  to  checking  weights.  They 
often  can  provide  on-the-spot  answers  to 
questions  on  commercial  transport  that  at  one 
time  could  have  been  answered  only  at 
Queen's  Park. 

Our  inspectors  carry  out  many  other 
important  functions  in  the  interests  of  both 
safety  and  enforcement.  They  inspect  the 
condition  of  comniercial  vehicles  and  they 
check  the  type  of  vehicle,  the  nature  of  the 
shipment  carried,  the  route  travelled  and 
other  specific  points  to  ensure  compliance 
with  public  commercial  vehicle  licences. 

Research  is  essential  to  progress  in  the 
services  of  this  department.  Studies  are 
carried  on  continuously  to  keep  fully  informed 
of  new  findings  in  this  field  in  other  juris- 
dictions, to  analyse  the  efficiency  and  eflFec- 
tiveness  of  our  operations  in  specific  detail,  to 
keep  abreast  of  change  and  to  guide  planning 
for  the  future.  The  department's  research 
branch  carries  out  special  projects  and  supple- 
ments the  work  of  other  branches  in  investiga- 
tions on  all  aspects  of  the  department's  service 
to  the  public. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  report  on  the  depart- 
ment's activities  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  magnitude  and  the 
gravity  of  the  challenges  that  face  us,  let 
us  first  review  the  statistics  which  have  just 
been  completed  on  accidents  in  Ontario  in 
1962.  And  let  us  remember  that  these  are 
not  just  figures  on  a  piece  of  paper;  these 
are  a  reminder  of  a  great  many  individual 
crises,  a  great  deal  of  individual  pain  and  a 
great  many  individual  tragedies. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  in 
Ontario  in  1962  was  94,231. 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  was  1,139; 
number  of  persons  killed  was  1,383;  number 
of  persons  injured  was  41,766;  total  esti- 
mated property  damage  was  $44,972,605. 

All  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
highest  ever  recorded  in  Ontario.  The  number 
of  fatal  accidents  was  41  higher  than  in  1961. 
The   number  killed  was    115   higher. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  all 


the  hon.  members  of  the  House  will  be 
supplied  with  all  the  detailed  breakdown  of 
these  statistics  when  they  are  completed. 

It  will  be  no  consolation  whatever  for  the 
people  who  were  involved  in  these  accidents, 
or  their  survivors,  to  learn  that  the  rate  of 
accidents  in  1962  was  about  the  same  as  it 
had  been  before.  Statistics  are  futile  and 
meaningless  in  the  face  of  personal  tragedy. 
But  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  we 
in  The  Department  of  Transport,  must  study 
and  analyse  all  the  relevant  statistics  in  order 
to  better  understand  this  grave  and  growing 
problem  that  is  a  byproduct  of  the  auto- 
motive age  and  in  order  to  work  eflPectively 
toward  its  solution. 

In  this  context,  the  most  significant  statistics 
are  those  on  the  rate  of  accidents,  that  is  the 
amount  of  risk  we  take  whenever  we  drive  or 
ride  or  walk  in  traffic.  The  figures  that 
represent  the  greatest  heartbreak,  and  that 
sadden  us  all,  are  those  that  tell  of  the 
people  who  have  died  in  accidents.  But  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  chance  how  many  people 
are  in  the  vehicles  that  are  involved  in  fatal 
accidents  and  whether  or  not  the  injuries, 
prove  to  be  fatal.  As  a  statistical  measure, 
the  rates  of  accidents  are  the  most  inform- 
ative. 

In  1962  there  were  5.1  accidents  per  million 
miles  travelled.  This  was  up  from  the  4.8 
figure  of  last  year,  exactly  the  same  as  the 
',1960  rate  and  just  a  tenth  of  a  point  above 
the  1959  rate. 

The  situation  is  much  the  same  for  fatal 
accidents.  In  1962  there  were  6.1  fatal 
accidents  per  hundred  million  miles  travelled. 
The  rate  a  year  ago  was  6.2;  in  1960  it  was 
5.8,  and  in  1959  it  was  the  same  as  for  the 
past  year,  6.1.  By  comparison,  in  1951  the 
risk  was  30  per  cent  greater,  with  a  rate  of 
8.1;  and  back  still  further,  in  1931,  the  risk 
was  nearly  three  times  as  great  with  a  rate 
of  16.4. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  Minister  advise 
me  how  you  establish  the  number  of  miles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  by  taking  the  figures 
of  all  the  fuel  consumed,  working  this  with 
tables  of  average  miles  per  gallon  for  urban 
and  rural  driving  and  counting  up  with  the 
number  of  miles  travelled. 

What  these  figures  show  is  simply  that  the 
risk  of  traffic  accidents  is  far  less  than  it  used 
to  be  per  miles  travelled,  but  it  has  stayed 
about  the  same  in  the  past  four  years. 
Accidents  are  increasing  in  actual  number, 
of  course,  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
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the  increase  in  tlie  number  of  vehicles  and 
drivers  in  tlie  province  and  the  amount  of 
travelhng  they  do.  But  the  rate  of  accidents 
has  not  been  going  up.  This  has  been  true 
in  spite  of  factors  that  might  be  expected  to 
increase  the  accident  risk,  such  as  the  grow- 
ing density  of  traffic  and  an  apparent  increase 
in  long  driving  trips   by   families. 

But  the  statistics  confirm  another  point 
about  accidents  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Chairman, 
indeed  all  over  tlie  world,  that  most  of  them 
should  have  never  happened.  The  great 
majority  of  these  were  not  accidents,  they 
were  collisions  that  were  caused  by  human 
carelessness.  I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  will 
agree,  that  statistical  assessments  fade  into 
the  background  when  we  face  the  stark  and 
appalling  tragedies  of  lives  lost  and  pain 
suffered  in  accidents,  and  when  we  face  the 
fact  that  these  tragedies,  for  the  most  part, 
need  never  have  happened. 

In  short,  traffic  accidents  in  Ontario  are  a 
senseless,  needless  waste.  They  constitute  a 
blot  on  our  society.  It  is  necessary— vitally 
and  urgently  necessary— that  every  individual 
in  the  province  should  co-operate  in  removing 
this  blot  and  in  making  traffic  as  safe  as  it 
could  and  should  be.  It  is  urgently  necessary 
that  The  Department  of  Transport  provide 
all  the  leadership,  guidance  and  direction  that 
are  possible  for  a  government  in  a  free  society 
in  order  to  achieve  this  end. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  has  been  accepted 
by  the  department  in  its  efforts  to  develop  a 
greater  degree  of  traffic  safety.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  challenge  and  it  is  not  one  that  can 
be  met  overnight.  It  can  be  met  only  by 
hard,  effective,  continuous  work  over  a  period 
of  years,  because  it  involves  the  hardest  things 
in  the  world  to  influence  and  change,  the 
attitudes  and  habits  of  individuals. 

Just  what  is  being  done?  A  great  deal, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  department  has  mounted 
and  put  into  action  a  campaign  for  safety 
that  is  unmatched  in  any  other  state  or 
province.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  safety 
factor  is  involved  in  every  aspect  of  our 
operations.  The  activities  that  are  concerned 
directly  with  safety  are  the  examination  of 
drivers  for  licences,  the  demerit  point  system, 
the  comprehensive  programme  of  safety  edu- 
cation, the  inspection  of  vehicles,  the  con- 
sideration and  introduction  of  new  legislation 
and  regulations  regarding  rules  of  the  road 
and  equipment  and  assistance  to  munici- 
palities in  approving  by-laws  that  are  in  the 
interests  of  both  safety  and  the  smooth  flow 
of  traffic.  We  are  always  alert  to  new 
developments  that  can  advance  the  cause  of 


safety  of  Ontario  citizens  in  traffic,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  regulations  regarding 
seat  belts. 

A  logical  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this: 
just  how  effective  are  all  these  measures? 
When  I  was  appointed  Minister  I  asked  this 
question  very  frankly  and  deliberately  and 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  study, 
interviews  and  observation  to  try  to  ascertain 
the  answer.  I  now  am  convinced  that  these 
measures  are  effective  and  that  the  depart- 
ment is  making  steady  progress  in  its  objective 
of  maintaining  and  improving  traffic  safety. 

This  is  a  field  where  progress  can  be  judged 
but  cannot  be  measured.  We  have  statistics 
on  the  accidents  that  happen,  but  we  do  not 
have  statistics  on  the  accidents  that  do  not 
happen.  When  an  accident  is  avoided  because 
of  the  effect  of  the  department's  activities  on 
an  individual  driver,  we  do  not  hear  about  it. 
I  am  convinced  that  these  activities  are  doing 
their  job  and  are  doing  it  well.  The  depart- 
ment is  continuing  to  search  for  new  and 
better  ways  to  induce  greater  traffic  safety 
and  in  the  coming  year,  as  in  the  past  year, 
I  am  confident  that  further  progress  will  be 
made.  I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  determined  personally  to  achieve  furdier 
progress  in  this  vital  field. 

As  I  report  on  these  activities,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  remem- 
ber that  this  department  has  no  delusions  that 
it  can  miraculously  produce  by  itself  the  ideal 
of  safety.  No  government  can.  But  we  can, 
and  we  do,  take  all  practical  measures  to 
influence  the  development  of  safety  and  of 
the  true  key  to  its  development,  a  sensible 
and  realistic  attitude  of  safety  in  the  minds 
of  individual  drivers  and  pedestrians. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  driver  examina- 
tion. 

The  House  was  informed  last  year  of  the 
detailed  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
our  system  of  examining  drivers  for  hcences. 
The  conversion  from  the  former  "fee 
examiner"  system  to  one  that  is  staffed 
entirely  by  trained  civil  service  examiners 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1961.  This  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
department  to  date  in  its  efforts  to  develop 
greater  safety. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  do  not  reahze  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  is  an  awesome  responsibility 
to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  and  every  person 
who  applies  for  his  first  driver's  licence  now 
must  pass  fair  and  realistic  tests,  uniform 
in  all  parts  of  the  province,  to  prove  that  he 
has  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  be  en- 
trusted with  this  responsibility. 

Testing  facilities  are  now  located  so  that 
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an  applicant  seldom  need  travel  more  than 
20  miles  to  take  his  driver's  test.  During  1962 
six  new  locations  were  established.  There 
are  now  driver  examination  centres  in  45 
major  cities  and  towns  and  in  addition  there 
are  101  towns  and  villages  where  the 
examiners  visit  regularly  for .  the  purpose  of 
giving  tests. 

Our  examiners  conducted  a  total  of  nearly 
half  a  million  tests  during  1962.  The  value 
of  this  tremendous  volume  of  tests  is  not  hard 
to  imagine,  in  both  driver  education  and  in 
safety  for  others,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  these  examinations  that 
were  re-tests  of  persons  who  failed  on  first 
attempt. 

The  examinations  start  at  the  beginning. 
When  a  person  is  learning  to  drive  he  re- 
quires a  temporary  instruction  permit  and  he 
must  pass  tests  of  vision,  signs  and  rules  of 
the  road  before  he  can  obtain  it.  During  1962 
there  were  235,368  tests  for  temporary 
instruction  permits,  including  re-tests  after 
failure  at  the  first  attempt. 

For  drivers'  licences  there  were  233,220 
tests.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  applicants  failed 
on  their  first  attempt.  The  majority  returned 
to, pass  on  the  second,  third  or  even  fourth 
attempt. 

There  were  1,968  special  tests  conducted 
for  persons  seeking  authority  to  drive  school 
buses, .  in  :•  accordance  with  regulations  that 
became  effective  jn  1961.  The  test  reflects 
the  particularly  heavy  responsibility  that 
these  drivers  undertake  in  the  safe  transport 
of  children.  The  failure  rate  on  the  first 
attempt  was  26  per  cent. 

On  all  the  examinations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
vision  and  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  rules 
of  the  road  were  tested  as  well  as  actual 
driving   ability. 

In  regard  to  the  demerit  point  system, 
Ontario's  demerit  point  system,  introduced  in 
1959,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing innovations  in  the  department's  efforts  to 
further  safe  and  sensible  driving.  Mention 
was  made  in  the  House  a  year  ago  of  con- 
templated changes  in  the  regulations,  based 
on  the  first  three  years  of  experience.  These 
changes  were  made  and  they  went  into  eff'ect 
on  July  1,  1962.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ments was  to  make  the  point  system  a  still 
more  effective  instrument  in  the  improve- 
ment of  individual  driving  performance. 

Significant  revisions  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

Nine  new  "pointable"  offences  were  added. 
Points  were  increased  for  12  of  the  initial 
"point"   offences. 


Instead  of  deleting  all  points  after  suspen- 
sion as  was  the  original  procedure,  the  driver 
now  retains  seven  points.  Thus  the  first  con- 
viction for  a  traffic  offence  brings  him  to  the 
nine  i^oint  or  interview  level,  at  which  time 
his  licence  may  again  be  suspended. 

Convictions  for  failing  to  remain  at  the 
scene  of  an  accident  under  the  criminal  code 
have  been  removed  from  the  list  of  "point" 
offences  since  such  convictions  now  require 
automatic  suspension  for  three  months.  All 
other  criminal  code  offences— such  as  drunk 
and  impaired  driving,  criminal  negligence 
and  dangerous  driving— also  were  removed 
since  they  carry  mandatory  suspensions  of 
from  three  months  to  two  years. 

The  suspension  level  itself  has  been  raised 
from  12  to  15  points  to  extend  the  time 
available  to  send  advisory  letters  and  to 
conduct  interviews.  These  actions  have  been 
found  effective  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
in  causing  drivers  to  improve  their  behaviour 
behind  the  wheel. 

Drivers  reaching  the  15  point  level  are 
now  off  the  road  from  a  date  six  days  after 
the  suspension  notice  is  issued  and  for  a 
period  of  30  days  from  the  date  the  licence 
is  received  in  the  department.  If  a  driver 
accumulates  15  points  a  second  time  within 
a  two-year  period,  the  suspension  is  applied: 
for  six  months. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  fully  the  effects  of 
the  changes,  but  figures  so  far  show  a  definite 
advance  in  the  number  of  warnings  and 
intervieVv's,  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  studies  and  planning 
that  led  to  the  changes.  Letters  and  inter- 
views have  proved  highly  effective  in  achiev- 
ing the  aim  of  the  system,  not  to  suspend 
licences,  except  <is  a  last  resort,  but  to 
improve   driver  performance. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  demerit  point  system  is  based  entirely 
on  a  two-year  period.  The  points  that  count 
against  a  driver  at  any  time  are  only  those 
he  has  accumulated  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  point  system  is  tough,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  is  intended  to  be  tough,  on  drivers  who 
commit  offences  repeatedly;  but  it  is  also 
fair.  Its  prime  function  is  not  to  punish  but 
to  encourage   good,   safe  driving  habits. 

The  installations  of  the  mechanical  index- 
ing and  filing  systems  in  the  driver  control 
branch  were  greatly  expanded  during  1962, 
to  handle  the  increasing  number  of  reports 
of  convictions  for  traffic  offences  and  acci- 
dents. The  system  now  in  operation  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  up  to  date  on 
this  continent  and  it  is  designed  to  enable  us 
to  provide  faster  and  more  efficient  service 
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to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  police,  courts, 
insurance  companies  and  other  individuals 
and  agencies  who  require  the  use  of  depart- 
ment records. 

Safety  education  was  recommended  very 
stron.u;ly,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  a  select  com- 
mittee that  reported  on  the  problems  of 
safety  in  1955.  That  report  pointed  out  the 
need  for  individuals  to  have  an  attitude  of 
safety,  a  concept  of  personal  responsibility. 
Two  years  after  that  report  The  Department 
of  Transport  was  created  and  today  the 
department  has  in  operation  a  programme 
of  safety  education  that  is  the  most  exten- 
si\e  in  Nortli  America. 

The  department  provides  province-wide 
programmes  of  safety  education  that  reach 
into  every  city,  town,  village  and  township; 
and  we  co-operate  with  officials  and  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  in  every  way  possible  to 
put  safety  into  effect  at  the  community  level. 

Our  safety  education  programmes  are 
widely  varied  in  appeal  and  in  application. 
We  approach  safety  education  as  a  life-time 
process  that  goes  on  continuously  from  child- 
hood to  old  age.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  education  directed  at 
school  children,  for  in  them  lies  our  hope 
for  safety  in  the  future.  We  want  to  help 
these  children  to  survive  the  perils  of  walk- 
ing in  traffic  today.  And  we  want  them  to 
become  safety-conscious  drivers  and  adults 
later  on.  The  attitudes  they  learn  in  school 
will  prevent  accidents,  involving  others  as 
well  as  themselves,  all  through  their  lives. 

When  children  start  nursery  school  and 
similar  preschool  activities  they  encounter 
their  first  safety  programme  from  the  depart- 
ment. A  complete  set  of  teaching  aids  has 
been  developed  for  children,  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  for  use  mainly  in  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens.  There  are  colourful  posters 
which  I  am  sure  many  of  the  hon.  members 
have  seen— and  which  were  displayed  at  the 
highway  safety  committee  a  few  weeks  ago— 
an  eye-catching  chart,  a  letter  to  explain  the 
programme  to  parents  and  enlist  their  support, 
and  a  teacher's  manual  that  covers  nine 
lessons  on  basic  safety  rules.  More  than  6,000 
sets  of  these  materials  have  been  sent  out 
and  they  are  being  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
province.  Many  requests  for  sample  kits  of 
these  materials  have  been  received  from 
places  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  prov- 
ince—to name  a  few,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia;  New  York  city;  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida;  and  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  consider  the  impact  of  this  programme 
on  thousands  of  youngsters  in  all  parts  of  the 


province;  the  incalculable  value  of  instilling 
in  tlieir  young  minds  an  attitude  of  safety; 
tlie  number  of  times  diey  do  not  run  out  from 
behind  parked  cars  and  do  not  dash  across 
the  road  without  looking,  because  early  in 
life  they  have  learned  the  begirmings  of 
safety-consciousness. 

For  the  next  age  group— six  to  nine— there 
is  "Elmer,  the  safety  elephant."  We  give 
strong  support  to  this  excellent  programme  of 
the  Ontario  Safety  League,  by  helping  schools 
to  get  it  started  and  supplying  posters,  colour- 
ing sheets,  book  covers  and  other  materials 
on  the  "Elmer"  theme.  The  "Elmer"  pro- 
gramme reaches  more  than  half  a  million 
school  children  in  Ontario  and  it  is  being 
extended  throughout  Canada.  It  is  a  point  of 
interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  valuable 
and  influential  programme  was  born  as  a 
community  project  in  Toronto,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Toronto  Telegram. 

School  safety  patrols,  another  eflFective 
safety  measure,  are  operatnig  in  more  than 
1,000  schools,  with  children  10  to  13  years 
of  age  directing  the  other  children  to  stay 
on  the  sidewalk  until  it  becomes  safe  to  cross. 
In  the  31  years  this  programme  has  been 
operating  in  Ontario  not  a  single  child  has 
been  in  an  accident  while  under  the  care  of 
a  school  patrol. 

A  new  programme  was  introduced  during 
the  past  year  by  the  department  to  induce 
greater  safety  in  bicycle  riding.  This  pro- 
gramme is  a  significant  advance  in  the  cause 
of  safety  for  school  children,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  children  a  year  are  injured,  and 
more  than  20  a  year  are  killed,  while  riding 
bicycles. 

Our  bicycle  programme  is  built  around  the 
idea  of  a  "Crusader  Cycle  Club."  It  is  aimed 
very  specifically  at  its  age  group,  and  the 
"Crusader"  idea  helps  to  catch  the  children's 
interest.  When  they  complete  the  course 
successfully  they  qualify  for  a  badge  as  a 
Knight  Rider— this  "Knight,"  of  course,  is 
spelled  with  a  "K".  Since  the  Crusader  Cycle 
Club  was  launched  in  April  of  1962,  the 
department  has  had  requests  for  the  special 
kits  of  materials  from  more  than  300  com- 
munities. An  outstanding  example  of  its  use 
is  in  the  city  of  Woodstock,  where  no  fewer 
than  2,715  young  cyclists  are  enrolled  in  these 
clubs. 

As  we  all  know,  a  vital  time  for  traffic 
safety  is  the  time  when  a  boy  or  girl  first 
becomes  old  enough  to  drive.  Young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  represent 
only  19  per  cent  of  all  Ontario  drivers,  but 
they  are  involved  in  27  per  cent  of  all  Ontario 
accidents— and  this  figure  takes  on  added 
significance  when  we  remember  that  people 
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in  this  age  group  often  drive  relatively  little 
compared  to  adults. 

The  Ministers  of  Transport  and  Education 
combined  in  1960  to  give  their  support 
to  driver  instructions  in  secondary  schools. 
The  Department  of  Education  provides  grants 
for  driver  instruction  courses  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  supplies  the  text— an  excel- 
lent book  called  Sportsmanlike  Driving— along 
with  teaching  aids  and  dual  controls.  These 
courses  are  always  given  in  extracurricular 
hours,  outside  regular  school  time,  and  the 
teachers  who  direct  them  are  qualified  by 
special  training.  The  courses  include  both 
-classroom  instruction  and  actual  driving. 
I  Perhaps  the  value  of  the  driver  instruction 

f^  -course  is  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
insurance  companies  reduce  the  premiums 
for  young  people  who  successfully  complete 
the  course.  The  premiums  are  at  least  ten  per 
cent  lower,  sometimes  more.  This  is  con- 
-clusive  proof  that  the  courses  are  very  much 
-worthwhile  in  producing  better,  safer  drivers 
to  the  benefit  of  everyone  who  uses  the  roads. 
And  the  lower  premiums  mean  a  substantial 
saving  in  dollars  for  young  people  and  their 
parents.  Comparative  studies  which  have  been 
•conducted  in  other  jurisdictions,  where  high 
I  school  driver  training  is  provided,  show 
reductions  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in 
accidents  and  80  per  cent  in  violations  for 
students  completing  these  courses. 

During  the  past  year  The  Department  of 
Transport  gave  added  support  to  driver  in- 
struction in  secondary  schools  by  producing 
a  23-minute  film  on  what  the  courses  are 
about.  This  excellent  film  has  already  been 
shown  in  many  parts  of  the  province.  Prints 
of  the  film  are  available  from  the  department 
and  it  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
Sixty-four  secondary  schools  in  the  province 
are  offering  the  course  in  driver  instruction 
during  the  current  school  year.  I  would  urge 
all  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  this  important  safety 
measure  for  teenagers  and  to  recommend  it 
to  the  school  boards  in  their  own  area. 

The  co-operation  and  support  of  parents 
adds  immeasurably  to  the  effectiveness  of 
safety  education  for  school-age  children.  The 
co-operation  of  the  schools  themselves  is 
essential,  too,  and  I  congratulate  the  educa- 
tional authorities  and  teachers  throughout 
this  province  for  the  outstanding  job  they 
are  doing  in  the  interests  of  traffic  safety. 
They  deserve  our  gratitude  and  our  fullest 
support. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  very 
large  number  of  organizations  that  work  to 
make  safety  a  reality.  An  outstanding  example 
is    the    group    of    86    local    safety    councils 


throughout  the  province,  whose  public- 
spirited  members  work  hard  and  effectively 
to  make  people  more  safety  conscious.  There 
are  many  other  groups— service  clubs,  women's 
organizations  and  many,  many  more.  The 
department  has  four  accident-prevention  or- 
ganizers of  our  own  who  work  with  com- 
munity groups  throughout  the  province,  and 
the  demand  for  their  services  and  assistance 
has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  past  year. 

Another  group  of  public-spirited  people 
deserves  tlie  gratitude  of  this  House  and  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  for  continuous  and 
highly  effective  work  in  the  interests  of  safety. 
I  refer  to  the  people  on  newspapers,  radio 
stations  and  television  stations  throughout 
our  province.  Their  efforts  have  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  progress 
achieved  by  safety  education  in  recent  years. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  in- 
augurated a  new  series  of  road  safety  work- 
shops and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many 
of  the  hon.  members  attended  at  least  one  of 
these.  They  were  held  at  London,  the  Lake- 
head,  Sudbury  and  Ottawa,  and  the  total 
registration  was  1,553.  The  purpose  of  these 
workshops  was  outlined  in  the  House  last 
year,  Mr.  Chairman:  To  bring  together  a 
representative  group  of  community  leaders 
for  study  and  discussion  of  the  accident 
problem  and  the  most  effective  means  of 
solving  it. 

The  interest  shown  in  these  workshops  was 
exceptional.  The  people  who  attended  were 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  were  worthy 
representatives  of  the  leadership  of  these  four 
regions  of  the  province.  The  workshops  were 
intended  to  be  a  catalyst  for  safety  at  the 
practical  community  level,  with  the  people 
best  qualified  to  lead  and  influence  others. 
There  is  every  indication  that  they  succeeded 
in  this  objective  and  we  definitely  will  hold 
future  workshops  in  the  coming  year. 

The  work  of  safety  education  was  carried 
on  in  many  other  ways  in  the  past  year— by 
means  of  safety  exhibits  at  28  special  events 
throughout  the  province,  for  example:  by 
active  support  of  the  department's  programme 
for  voluntary  inspection  of  vehicles;  by  sup- 
port of  seat  belts;  by  billboards,  pamphlets 
and  other  means  of  communication;  and  by 
addresses  to  groups  by  department  officers  in 
all  parts  of  Ontario.  The  safety  exhibits  I 
have  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  familiar 
to  many  of  the  hon.  members.  These  include 
special  displays  at  such  events  as  the  Central 
Canada  Exhibition  in  Ottawa,  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  in  Toronto  and  the 
Western  Fair  in  London.  There  are  also 
visits  to  fall  fairs  and  similar  events  all  over 
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Ontario  !)>'  tlu*  (l(>pnrtment's  "safety  trailer", 
a  ni'ibile  e\)ii])it  that  reminds  larire  numbers 
(if   tlie    need    for   safet>'. 

I  (liink  it  is  ajipropriate  that  I  eonelude 
this  r;port  on  safet\'  cxhieation  witli  reference 
to  a.iuUhcT  important  progra.mme  tlia.t  was 
(lf>\eloped  and  laimelied  in  1962.  It  is 
directed  at  sc-m'or  eili/cMis.  People  aged  65 
or  more  make  up  li-ss  tlian  nine  per  cent  of 
our  jiopiilation.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  and  a 
startlin<:  fart,  tliat  people  in  this  age  group 
comprise  about  30  per  cent  of  all  pedestrian 
fataliti(>s  in  Ontario's  traffic  accidents.  For 
this  r(>l<^on  the  department  has  introduced 
a  special  progamme  of  education  for  senior 
citizens  on  the  need  to  walk  with  the  greatest 
care. 

We  will  1)0  working  with  close  to  800 
senior  citizens'  organizations  in  the  province 
in  putting  this  programme  into  effect. 

The  s^.fet\-  measures  that  I  ha\e  described 
so  far,  Mr.  Cliairman,  are  concerned  primarily 
with  saf(T  dri\  i]ig.  During  the  past  year  the 
d(^partment  took  a  major  step  forward  in  an- 
other  asnect  of  the  problem— vehicle   safety. 

Fi\e  portable^  units  were  purchased, 
e'niiiip(nl  and  staffed  for  the  ]")urpose  of  in- 
s-)(-cting  xciiicles.  Like  the  permanent  inspcc- 
tioTi  ccMifre  at  D,nvns\-iew,  with  which  many 
hon.  me;iib(>rs  ar?  familiar,  and  which  has 
bcc'i  oprrating  cff.-cti\el\'  since  1959,  these 
pc  rf  'blc  units  ;ire  ((p-ipppd  to  make  a  safety 
ins-)(ftion  rfncring  3(S  critical  points  of  a 
Acliide.  'i  h(>  inspection,  of  cou.rse,  is  free. 
Pohtr  d  partmcnts  and  safety  groups  dirough- 
(Viit  t!  e  province  were  invited  to  co-operate 
with  tlie  department  in  making  vch'clc  safety 
checks   available   in   their  municipalities. 

The  rcsporsf  has  been  outstanding.  The 
fi\i'  mobile  uni's  w(>re  operating  for  less  than 
nine  montlis  of  1962,  and  during  that  period 
they  \isited  61  municipalities,  some  of  them 
more  than  once;  6<S,195  vehicles  were  in- 
spected. I  would  emphasize  that  commimity 
support  of  the  principle  of  vehicle  inspection 
was  of  the  highest  order,  and  this  support 
played  a  large  part  in  encouraging  so  many 
drivers  to  have  a  vehicle  .safety  check. 

The  ser\ices  of  the  five  portable  lanes, 
when  added  to  the  services  of  the  Downs- 
view  permanent  centre,  meant  that  more  than 
100,000  \-ehicles  in  all  were  given  the  vol- 
untary 3S-point  inspection  for  safety  during 
1962. 

These  inspections  have  a  distinctive  and 
valuable  role  in  vehicle  safety,  not  only  in 
themselves  but  in  the  safety-consciousness 
that  they  induce  in  the  minds  of  drivers.  But 
the  voluntary  checks  are  only  one  of  several 
types  of  vehicle  inspection  that  are  carried 


out  in  this  province  every  day  of  the  year. 
I  ha\'e  already  described  the  work  of  our 
inspectors  in  checking  the  condition  of  com- 
mercial vehicles.  To  indicate  the  full  pic- 
ture of  vehicle  inspection,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  hon.  members  of  another  very 
important  programme— the  vehicle  checks 
that  are  made  by  police  officers.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
during  1962  made  inspections  of  the  remark- 
able total  of  678,000  vehicles.  Further  vehicle 
checks  were  made  throughout  the  province 
by  municipal  police  officers.  The  police  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job  in  the  field  of 
vehicle  safety  and  they  deserve  our  fullest 
encouragement  and  support. 

Taking  into  account  all  types  of  vehicle  in- 
spection and  allowing  for  the  many  vehicles 
that  were  inspected  more  than  once,  I  would 
estimate  that  close  to  a  million  vehicles  were 
checked  in  1962— more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  vehicles  registered  in  Ontario. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  traffic  engin- 
eering branch.  In  no  other  province  in  Can- 
ada is  there  a  technical  organization,  such  as 
our  traffic  engineering  branch,  to  assist,  guide 
and  co-ordinate  municipalities  in  the  details 
of  traffic  control. 

Certain  municipal  l)y-laws  relating  to  traffic 
require  the  approval  by  the  department  be- 
fore ihcy  go  into  effect.  The  i^ro vision  en- 
ables the  traffic  engineering  branch  to  assist 
the  municipalities  l)y  providi'.ig  specialized 
advice  on  proposed  traffic  regulations.  Dur- 
ing 1962,  1,040  by-laws  \\'ere  considered  and 
improvem<mts  were  suggested  in  more  tlian 
2(:0  of  tlicsc. 

The  traffic  engineering  branch  provides  a 
technical  consulting  service  to  municipalities, 
at  their  request,  and  it  encourages  consistency 
in  signs  and  controls  in  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. During  1962  a  manual  of  uniform 
traffic  control  devices  for  the  province  was 
issued,  setting  out  standards  of  design  and 
use  for  traffic  signal  systems,  pavement  mark- 
ing procedures  and  traffic  control  signs.  We 
are  continuing  to  work  toward  uniformity  in 
these  matters  so  that  signs  and  signals  will 
be  recognized  and  understood  readily  by 
highway  users  in  every  part  of  the  province 
and  thus  will  make  their  maximum  contri- 
bution to  both  traffic  control  and  safety. 

On  seat  belts,  as  the  hon.  members  are 
aware,  the  department  recently  .set  out  regu- 
lations that  require  specific  standards  for 
seat  belts  .sold  in  Ontario.  Wc  have  also 
emphasized  the  value  of  seat  belts  and  have 
recommended  to  motorists  that  they  use  them. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  seat  belts 
can   do   nothing   to   prevent   accidents.     But 
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they  do  have  substantial  value  in  reducing 
the  possibility  of  death  or  injury  v^hen  acci- 
dents do  occur.  The  research  on  seat  belts 
has  been  thorough  and  I  can  recommend 
them  without  reservation.  I  would  estimate 
that  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  in 
accidents  would  be  reduced,  by  from  50  to 
70  per  cent  if  all  drivers  and  passengers 
wore  seat  belts. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Why  do  you  not 
make  it  compulsory  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Ask  me  later  and  I  will 
tell  you.  They  are  the  most  effective  safety 
device  to  be  introduced  in  a  very  long  time. 
And  I  am  serious.  I  hope  my  hon.  friend  will 
ask  me  a  little  later  on. 

.  In  the  coming  year  we  will  continue  our 
support  of  seat  belts.  The  hon.  members  will 
note  that  the  emphasis  must  be  on  the  use  of 
the  belts,  not  simply  on  their  installation. 
Seat  belts  are  valuable  only  when  they  are 
strapped  in  place;  they  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever when  they  are  lying  on  the  floor.  This  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  education  and  we  will 
give  our  strongest  support  to  a  continuation 
of  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  use  of  these  belts. 

Our  regulations,  now  in  efl^ect,  require  that 
all  seat  belts  sold  in  Ontario  bear  one  of  two 
designations  of  standards— either  SAE— J4  or 
CSA.  During  1963  a  further  regulation  will 
be  introduced  to  restrict  the  necessary  stand- 
ard to  CSA,  the  seal  of  the  Canadian  Stand- 
ards Association.  This  will  give  Ontario  citi- 
zens the  maximum  assurance  that  the  seat 
belts  they  buy  are  always  of  the  highest 
standards  for  safety. 

On  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims 
Fund,  a  detailed  analysis  and  summary  on 
the  first  six  months  of  operation  is  in  the 
process  of  preparation  and  I  will  report  it 
to  the  House  when  it  is  completed.  This 
report  will  be  made  during  the  current  ses- 
sion. While  I  do  not  have  the  details  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  report  in  general  that 
tile  new  accident  claims  fund  is  proving  to 
be  highly  effective.  It  is  succeeding  in  its 
aim  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  former 
fund.  It  is  providing  a  high  level  of  service 
and  convenience  to  those  who  make  claims 
against  it.  It  embodies  the  highest  limits  of 
payment  on  the  continent  for  this  type  of 
protection— up  to  $35,000  for  any  one  acci- 
dent 

It  is  appropriate  that  I  conclude  my  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  past  year  with  refer- 
ence to  a  project  that  represents  a  new 
dimension  in  the  services  of  our  department. 
This  is  our  participation  in  the  study  that 


has  been  set  up  on  transportation  in  the 
metropolitan  region  converging  on  Toronto. 

As  the  hon.  members  are  well  aware,  there 
have  been  massive  shifts  in  population  in 
Ontario  in  recent  years.  Municipalities  have 
flowed  together  in  interests  and  influence 
and  sometimes  in  physical  growth.  Metro- 
politan regions  have  been  created.  In  such 
cases  the  interrelationships  among  munici- 
palities have  become  more  complicated.  The 
nature  of  the  municipalities  themselves  has 
changed  rapidly  and  drastically  and  a  whole 
new  set  of  problems  has  developed.  Trans- 
portation is  a  major  factor  in  both  cause  and 
effect  of  this  development.  The  increased 
mobility  of  our  citizens  and  of  the  economy 
generally  have  helped  to  make  possible  the 
creation  of  metropolitan  regions  and  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  resulting  from 
this  development  is  the  efficient  and  con- 
venient movement  of  people  and  of  goods. 

The  area  of  Ontario  in  which  the  regional 
problems  of  transportation  have  become  most 
complicated  is  the  area  centering  on  Toronto. 
This  is  also  the  area  where  the  problems 
appear  to  be  increasing  at  the  greatest  rate 
and  where  a  sound  approach  to  their  solu- 
tion has  become  the  most  urgent.  In  response 
to  requests  from  the  municipalities  involved 
and  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  keep  pace  with  change,  a  study 
has  been  set  up  in  what  is  intended  as  the 
first  step  toward  a  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. This  study  will  consider  the  problems 
of  transportation  in  the  area  bounded  approxi- 
mately by  Hamilton,  Guelph,  Barrie,  Oshawa 
and  Lake  Ontario. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  can  gain  very 
little  guidance  from  the  precedents  of  the 
past.  The  problems  of  transportation  in 
metropolitan  regions  are  new  and  they  have 
vast  complications  and  ramifications.  It  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  how  a  person  travels 
to  and  from  work.  For  example:  It  involves 
where  he  lives,  where  he  works,  his  personal 
preferences  in  these  matters,  the  general  econ- 
omy and  the  services,  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  municipalities  involved,  the 
sociological  implications  of  commuting,  the 
costs  of  various  types  of  transportation,  the 
future  direction  of  the  economy  and  many 
other  factors. 

Therefore  the  study  has  been  set  up  on  a 
broad  base,  with  several  departments  of  the 
government  co-operating  with  the  representa- 
tives of  transportation  bodies  and  municipali- 
ties. The  first  objectives  of  the  study  are  to 
define  the  problems  and  to  plan  investigations 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  permit  the  most 
rapid    and    direct    progress    toward     sound 
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recommendations.  The  initial  objectives  are 
being  tackled  now  in  a  five-stage  plan  that 
involves  the  hearing  of  basic  briefs  and  the 
obserxation  and  study  of  wliat  is  being  done 
elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
These  stages  are  to  be  concluded  by  July 
and  the  study  will  then  proceed  to  the  further 
stages  that  are  decided  on  at  that  time. 

The  tentative  target  date  for  completing 
the  entire  study  has  been  set  at  1965.  The 
purpose  is  to  recommend  a  transportation 
network  phin  that  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  and  of  continuing 
economic  progress,  both  in  the  immediate 
future  and  o\er  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
potential  benefits  of  the  study  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  specific  region  being  considered; 
many  of  its  findings  can  be  expected  to  assist 
in  the  future  solution  of  transportation  prob- 
lems in  other  metropolitan  regions  in  all  parts 
of  the  province. 

As  the  Minister  responsible  for  report- 
ing to  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  On- 
tario Highway  Transport  Board,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  inform  the  hon.  members  of 
another  very  active  year.  The  activities  of 
this  board  are  of  interest  not  only  in  them- 
sehes  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  vitality 
of  the  automotive  transport  industry  in  our 
province.  During  1962  the  board  heard  3,315 
apphcations  for  transport  services  for  con- 
sideration on  the  basis  of  "public  necessity 
and  convenience"  and  conducted  reviews  on 
84  holders  of  operating  licences.  The  length 
of  the  hearings  varied  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  cases,  from  as  brief  as  30  minutes  to 
as  long  as  55  days. 

In  order  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
large  number  of  applications,  the  six-member 
board  sits  in  two  and  occasionally  three 
divisions.  Two  appointments  in  the  past  year 
have  expanded  the  board's  capacity  for  han- 
dling a  heavy  and  varied  load.  Mr.  George 
Marrs,  a  member  of  the  board  since  1956, 
was  appointed  a  vice-chairman  and  Mr. 
George  Watson,  an  experienced  shipping  ex- 
ecutive, was  appointed  a  member. 

For  the  convenience  of  applicants  the 
board  held  hearings  in  all  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, literally  from  Windsor  to  Kenora  to 
Ottawa. 

The  hon.  members  will  note  from  the  infor- 
mation before  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  asking  for  $6,727,000  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  in  the  fiscal  year  1963-64. 
Of  this  amount,  $350,000  is  to  pay  the  costs 
of  operating  the  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims  fund,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
fund  will  repay  this  money  in  full  to  the 
department.    Therefore,   this   amount  should 


be  deducted  from  the  total  in  figuring  the 
actual  estimates  of  the  money  needed  to 
operate  this  department,  according  to  the 
plans  we  have  made  for  the  coming  year. 

The  resulting  figure  is  $6,377,000,  an 
increase  of  $555,000  or  9.5  per  cent,  over  the 
amount  for  1962-63.  A  large  part  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  the  continuation  and  accel- 
eration of  our  work  to  change  over  and 
streamline  the  system  for  issuing  drivers'^ 
licences.  The  remainder  of  the  increase  is 
due  to  the  newly-launched  transportation 
study,  the  continuing  increase  in  service  to 
the  public  through  field  officers,  and  the  gen- 
eral expansion  in  our  duties  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  vehicles  and  drivers. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how 
much  has  been  allotted  for  the  transporta- 
tion study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  tell 
my  hon.  friend  that  in  a  moment,  but  I  am 
hoping  to  finish  my  remarks  before  we  get 
to  6  o'clock.  If  he  will  remind  me  when  I 
am  finished,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

We  plan,  in  the  coming  year,  to  continue 
the  department's  high  level  of  service  to  the 
public  in  working  for  greater  traflBc  safety 
and  efficiency,  in  maintaining  necessary  rec- 
ords and  in  issuing  licences  and  permits.  As- 
I  have  indicated,  we  plan  expansions  or  im- 
provements in  a  number  of  specific  services. 

I  would  like  to  make  particular  reference 
to  the  revised  system  that  is  planned  for 
drivers'  licences.  This  is  a  change  that  will 
be  of  personal  interest  and  benefit  to  every 
driver  in  the  province,  and  it  will  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  efficient  and  convenient  serv- 
ice. It  will  begin  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  this  year  and  early  in  1964,  when  all 
of  Ontario's  2.5  million  drivers  will  be  mailed 
their  applications  for  1964  drivers'  licences. 

As  the  House  has  heard  on  previous  occa- 
sions, the  department  has  been  planning  the 
details  of  this  new  system  for  some  time  and 
the  preliminary  work  on  the  changeover 
was  begun  during  the  past  year.  The  han- 
dling of  departmental  records  on  drivers  is 
being  converted  from  a  manual  to  a  me- 
chanized operation.  All  information  from  1963 
drivers'  applications  is  being  transferred  to 
punchcards  in  preparation  for  the  new  system. 

The  total  changeover  period  to  the  new 
system  will  take  until  the  end  of  1966.  At 
the  conclusion  of  diat  time,  all  drivers' 
licences  will  be  issued  for  a  three-year  period 
and  the  date  of  expiry  will  be  the  birth-date 
of  the  driver.    However,  although  the  licence 
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will  be  issued  for  a  three-year  term,  the 
department  will  continue  to  re-examine  an- 
nually certain  classes  of  drivers,  such  as 
80-year-olds. 

This  is  how  the  system  will  work  in  the 
changeover  period: 

The  1964  hcence  which  each  driver  re- 
ceives will  have  an  expiry  date  stamped  on 
it.  The  expiry  date  will  be  his  birth-date  in 
either  1965  or  1966.  When  he  renews  at 
that  time,  his  driver's  hcence  will  be  for  three 
years.  This  method  of  changeover  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  department  to  move  into 
the  new  system  smoothly  and  efiBciently.  I 
do  not  have  to  point  out  that  the  revision  of 
a  system  for  2.5  million  drivers  is  a  large 
and  complicated  undertaking.  The  details  of 
both  the  system  itself  and  the  method  of 
transition  were  worked  out  after  very  careful 
studies  and  they  are  calculated  to  give  drivers 
the  greatest  possible  convenience  and  service. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  in- 
dividual driver  are  obvious.  He  will  renew 
his  licence  only  once  every  three  years  in- 
stead of  annually  and  he  will  receive  his 
application  prior  to  expiry  by  mail.  There 
are  many  other  advantages,  all  of  them  of 
direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  all  the  people 
of  Ontario.  The  new  system  will  help  to 
further  efiBciency,  economy,  convenience, 
driver  identification,  law  enforcement,  re- 
search and  traflBc  safety. 

First,  there  is  the  internal  efiBciency  that 
this  system  will  make  possible.  The  work 
that  now  is  done  in  two  or  three  months 
each  year,  as  far  as  drivers'  licences  are 
concerned,  will  be  spread  over  36  months. 
This  will  enable  the  department  to  cope  with 
the  steadily  increasing  number  of  drivers' 
licences  without  increasing  staff  for  the  pur- 
pose. However,  the  mechanization  of  records 
will  not  mean  that  anyone  will  be  fired.  The 
same  staflF  will  be  able  to  absorb  increases  in 
the  workload  as  the  number  of  drivers' 
hcences  continues  to  increase,  and  the  stream- 
lining of  records  will  permit  our  personnel 
to  devote  more  time  than  at  present  to  re- 
search and  to  assistance  to  many  services  of 
the  department. 

One  aspect  of  the  new  system  will  be  the 
designation  of  a  permanent  number  for  every 
driver.  The  number  will  be  in  a  code  based 
on  the  driver's  name  and  date  of  birth.  This 
will  be  far  superior  to  the  identification  that 


drivers'  Hcences  now  provide,  since  many 
drivers  have  identical  names  and  since  ad- 
dresses are  temporary.  The  difiBculty  of  a 
name  as  identification  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  nearly  10,000  "Browns"^ 
in  our  drivers'  records  and  about  1,500  of 
them  have  the  initial  "J"-  The  situation  is 
very  similar  for  the  "J-  Smiths". 

Control  will  be  strengthened  over  drivers 
whose  licences  are  under  suspension.  More 
than  50,000  drivers  are  under  suspension  at 
any  one  time  in  this  province,  and  it  is  clearly 
in  the  interest  of  traffic  safety  as  well  as  law 
enforcement  to  see  that  these  drivers  abide 
by  their  suspensions.  The  new  system  will 
make  it  possible  to  check  each  individual's 
file  before  his  application  is  mailed  to  him. 

The  department  has  established  periodic 
re-examinations  for  certain  groups  of  drivers. 
In  the  interests  of  safety  the  department 
would  like  to  be  able  to  consider  still  further 
re-examinations.  One  obstacle  to  such  an  ex- 
pansion of  service  will  be  removed  with  the 
introduction  of  the  new  methods  of  keeping 
records  and  issuing  drivers'  licences. 

The  department  is  continuing  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  applying  a  somewhat  similar 
procedure  to  the  issuance  of  vehicle  permits 
and  licence  plates.  If  a  practical  method 
can  be  found  of  doing  so,  the  changeover  in 
issuing  drivers'  licences  will  have  prepared 
the  way  for  this  further  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  since  its  for- 
mation in  July,  1957,  The  Department  of 
Transport  has  rapidly  moved  into  the  role  it 
was  created  to  fill.  The  services  of  the  depart- 
ment place  the  emphasis  that  is  required,  in 
these  modern  and  changing  times,  on  the 
people  and  the  vehicles  that  use  our  high- 
ways and  roads. 

As  was  anticipated  in  1957,  the  challenges 
that  this  department  faces  are  becoming 
greater  in  magnitude  each  year.  I  have  re- 
ported significant  progress  in  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  department's  services  in  1962- 
63  and  I  anticipate  that  the  coming  year  will 
be  equally  eventful  and  equally  progressive. 
As  the  servant  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  The 
Department  of  Transport  will  continue  to 
tackle  the  challenges  of  the  automotive  age 
with  the  utmost  tenacity  and  vigour. 

It  being  6.10  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2101. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  want 
to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port (Mr.  Auld)  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Ministry.  Like  many  others  in  this  House, 
sir,  I  consider  the  hon.  Minister  to  be  a 
friend  of  mine  and  I  certainly  wish  him 
well  in  this  new  undertaking,  in  this  new  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Ministry,  this  particular 
department,  is  a  relatively  new  department 
and  as  such  I  would  expect  that  the  formation 
of  policy  is  not  as  fixed  and  indelible  as  it 
might  be  in  some  other  departments.  It  may 
be,  sir,  that  the  advice  and  guidance  that  will 
come  from  this  side  of  the  House  will  be 
better  received  and  may  be  implemented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  spent 
most  of  the  time  that  he  addressed  the  House 
this  afternoon  on  the  problem  of  safety.  Now, 
while  that  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  this 
particular  department,  certainly  it  is  not  the 
only  responsibility  of  this  department.  Tonight 
I  would  hke  to  review  again  what  many  on 
this  side  of  the  House  have  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  many  occasions. 

First,  I  think  that  we  have  protested  that 
we  have  not  seen,  as  yet,  the  formulation  of 
an  overall  transportation  policy  or  programme 
for  the  province.  We  suggested  on  several 
occasions  that  rail  and  highway  and  bus 
transportation  should  be  co-ordinated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  metropolitan  areas.  We  have 
suggested  on  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  I  recall,  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area.  Now,  sir,  I  realize  that  in  a 
democratic  institution,  progress  is  often  made 
very  slowly  and  maybe  this  is  one  of  the 
shortcomings,  if  you  will,  of  a  democracy. 

There  are  many  advantages,  we  all  under- 
stand, but  it  is  a  little  frustrating,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  something  so  valuable  to  the  prov- 
ince and  so  necessary  to  the  province  as  a 
co-ordinated  plan  of  transportation  has  not 
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evolved  from  the  government.  I  recall  a  few 
years  ago,  when,  on  a  similar  occasion,  under 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, some  reference  was  made  to  this  same 
subject  and  the  president  of  the  CNR  rail- 
road found  himself  here  in  a  matter  of  hours, 
as  I  recall,  certainly  not  more  than  a  day 
later,  to  say  very  directly  and  immediately 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was  pre- 
pared to  rent  and  lease  his  hnes  and  his 
facilities  to  such  an  authority.  Certainly  he 
was  quite  ready  to  co-operate  and  certainly 
he  obviously  had  given  this  problem  a  lot  of 
thought.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  make  very 
sincerely,  is  that  in  all  these  intervening 
several  years— three  in  all  as  I  recall— we  have 
not  seen  the  emergence,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
any  programme  in  that  respect.  It  may  seem 
to  some  that  this  is  undramatic— it  does  not 
make  much  difference  whether  we  have  a 
co-ordinated  transportation  programme  in 
respect  to  this  large  part  of  Ontario,  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
London,  the  whole  area  in  the  periphery  of 
a  hundred  miles  of  this  area— but  I  think  it 
is.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  our  economic 
development. 

It  will  not,  sir,  I  quite  agree,  produce  jobs 
overnight,  but  it  will  give  the  type  of 
dramatic  demonstration  that  government  can 
lead  and  can  do  certain  planning  in  respect 
of  economic  development.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  would  be  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  the  ability  of  a  government  to  help  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  province.  We 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  facilities  now.  We  are 
wasting  a  lot  of  money.  We  are  pouring 
money  into  highways,  where  it  may  well  be 
more  efficiently  spent  on  other  public  forms 
of  transportation. 

It  is  idle  for  the  government  to  say  this  is 
now  under  study.  It  has  been  under  study  for 
three  years.  Mr.  Gordon  would  not  have  had 
to  study  the  problem  any  more  than  a  week 
or  two  weeks  at  most.  He  was  prepared  to 
co-ordinate  with  the  government  three  years 
ago  and  I  have  not  seen  any  tangible  evidence 
of  development  of  that  programme  since. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  now  that  the 
government  should  enunciate  to  this  House 
and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  a  co-ordinated 
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plan  of  transportation  for  the  metropolitan 
part  of  Toronto  and  all  the  periphery  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  this  city.  That  means  that 
we  should  co-ordinate  rail  and  highway 
transportation,  and  bus  and  other  service 
facilities. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  is  likewise  the  problem  of 
air  transportation.  This  is  part  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  responsibility.  Water  transportation 
also  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  this  Min- 
istry. It  is  tnie  that  the  Ministry  is  young, 
and  it  is  true  that  it  is  a  new  department. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  expect  of  a  new 
department  some  new  thoughts.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  thus  far  the  dynamism 
that  one  would  hope  for  and  the  demonstra- 
tion that  this  is  more  than  an  administrative 
adjunct  of  the  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment should  have  been  forthcoming.  If  it  is 
to  be  an  administrative  adjunct  only,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  then  does  it  matter  whether  we 
have  a  separate  department?  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  could  well  be  that  this  department 
would  serve  as  it  did  before  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  or  in  some 
other  department  of  government.  But  my 
understanding  was  that  this  particular  depart- 
ment was  divorced  from  The  Departments  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  Highways  and  the 
other  allied  departments,  for  the  opportunity 
that  it  afforded  for  clear-cut  decisive  planning 
and  enunciation  of  policy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thus  far  we  have  not  seen  that. 

This  afternoon  we  saw  and  heard  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  I  commend  him  very  frankly 
for  his  frank  analysis  of  the  safety  problem. 
I,  sir,  cannot  add  much  in  that  respect,  but 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  was 
most  revealing,  that  he  made  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  report  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Cass)  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  police  traffic  supervision  pro- 
gramme. Now,  sir,  you  will  recall  that  this 
government  spent  a  substantial  sum  of  money, 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Attorney-General  was  preoccupied  with 
safety,  traffic  and  traffic  conditions  in  Ontario, 
to  appeal  then  to  experts  in  Chicago.  Those 
experts  in  Chicago  came  forth  with  a  report 
in  due  course.  That  report  was  made  on 
December  15,  1961,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
filed  in  this  House  a  few  days  ago. 

Now,  in  the  interval  since  this  very  ex- 
pensive, this  very  comprehensive  report  has 
been  made  we  have  not  heard  it  referred  to 
at  all  except  that  copies  were  handed  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  and  to  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pretend  this 
evening  to  analyze  the  report  in  great  detail 


but  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  on  page 
61  of  that  report  a  specific  recommendation 
is  made.  A  recommendation  is  made  that  the 
effective  limits  of  enforcements  on  highwaj^ 
by  policemen  for  traffic  purposes  is  a  maxi- 
mum of  20  miles.  In  other  words,  the  report 
suggests  that  on  our  public  highways  system 
there  should  be  somebody  in  charge  of  traffic 
every  20  miles  if  we  want  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial dent  on  accidents  in  the  province. 

I  am  no  expert,  sir,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  20  miles  is  a  relatively  short  distance 
but,  it  does  amaze  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
the  report  this  afternoon  there  was  no  refer- 
ence to  this  whatsoever.  There  was  no  support 
for  it,  no  rejection  of  it,  no  comment  on  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly  does  seem 
to  me  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
the  right— even  in  the  person  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport,  sir,  who  is  young 
and  personable  and  friendly— to  serve  our 
responsibilities  and  to  ask  him  whether 
in  good  common  sense  he  can  justify  the 
expenditure  of  this  money  without  consulting 
or  analyzing  or  submitting  his  observations 
in  respect  to  the  report  to  the  House  during 
this  estimate. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  here  is  an 
illustration  of  a  desire  a  few  years  back  to  do 
something  about  traffic.  Then  when  the  facts 
are  made  known  and  the  experts  have  their 
say  to  run  away  from  it.  Now,  anybody  with 
an  ounce  of  common  sense  knows  that  if  we 
put  a  traffic  officer  every  20  miles  across  all 
our  highways,  it  will  add  substantially  to 
the  cost  of  government.  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  but  a  quick  mathematical  computation 
would  certainly  indicate,  according  to  the 
report,  that  somewhere  between  1,500  and 
2,000  new  traffic  officers  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  force.  That  is  a  substantial  sum 
of  money.  A  quick  calculation  may  suggest 
something  upwards  of  $10  million  to  $12 
milhon. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
make  an  observation  as  to  whether  or  not  It 
should  be  one  traffic  officer  every  20  miles 
or  15  miles,  or  30  miles,  but  I  do  say  that 
the  hon.  Minister  in  The  Department  of 
Transport  should  have  some  very  accurate, 
intelligible  and  understandable  comments  in 
this  respect.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  that  the  hon.  Minister  must  have  in  his 
mind  a  determination,  already  set  and  made, 
as  to  whether  it  is  wise  for  the  OPP  to  con- 
tinue to  do  this  traffic  job,  or  whether  his 
men  should  do  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems, if  you  want  to  talk  about  accidents 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents.  We  have. 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  a  way  to  curb 
and  control  accidents  in  Ontario.  And  yet  in 
all  the  evidence  that  we  heard  this  afternoon 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  reference  to  this 
specific  recommendation  of  the  most  expert 
report  we  have  had.  I  think  this  requires 
some  comment,  some  observation,  and  some 
consideration  by  the  House  tonight. 

Now  I  pass  on,  Mr.  Chairman— because 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  under  all  these 
specific  items  to  go  into  detail  in  a  myriad 
of  points— I  pass  next  to  something  that  has 
been  touched  on  in  these  estimates  on  many 
occasions;  that  is  water  safety.  I  was  dis- 
appointed, Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  reference 
was  made  to  water  safety.  This  surely  is 
part  of  the  responsibihty  of  The  Department 
of  Transport.  It  can  be  said  that  it  is  a  federal 
responsibility.  I  think  that  is  just  mouthing 
words.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  involved  in  the  use  of  our  lakes, 
rivers  and  water  systems.  The  way  they  are 
being  used  at  the  present  time  is  a  danger 
to  life,  to  health,  and  to  physical  wellbeing. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  the  government  has,  or 
has  not,  got  a  policy  in  this  respect. 

There  has  been  much  written  in  tourist 
magazines  and  other  interested  periodicals 
about  this  subject.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  boats  should  be  licensed.  Another 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  an  educational 
programme  is  required.  For  my  liking  the 
most  practical  presentation  that  has  been 
made  is  that  the  lakes  should  be  policed. 
Here  again,  sir,  I  know  from  my  personal 
knowledge  that  on  some  of  the  inland  and 
smaller  lakes  you  cannot  get  a  policeman  to 
come  anywhere  near  a  lake,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  can  see  all  sorts  of  infractions 
of  the  use  of  the  lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  others  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  who  will  want  to  expand 
on  this  point,  but  this  is  a  most  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  how  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port should  be  expanded  beyond  those  limits 
that  bounded  the  department  when  the  de- 
partment was  an  adjunct  to  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney-General.  We  expected,  when 
the  department  was  set  free  and  set  up  as  an 
integral  and  autonomous  unit  of  government, 
that  it  would  expand  horizons;  that  it  would 
look  towards  all  forms  of  transportation;  and 
that  we  would  have  an  annunciation  of 
programme  and  policy  in  respect  to  the  co- 
ordination of  trafiBc  in  and  about  the  metro- 
politan area,  that  we  would  have  some 
demonstration  of  policy  in  respect  to  public 
transportation  in  the  smaller  communities. 
For  a  while,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  been 
asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  gasoline 


tax.  Whether  this  is  good  or  bad  I  am  not 
going  to  comment.  The  government  certainly 
must  have  some  thoughts  in  this  respect,  yet 
we  did  not  hear  a  word  this  afternoon. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  water  safety 
as  I  said  but  a  few  moments  ago.  This  sir,  I 
am  sure,  as  you  know,  in  your  part  of  Ontario 
during  the  summer  time,  this  is  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  by  your  constituents,  and  by 
those  people  who  frequent  the  Rideau  canal 
system.  This  is  one  of  the  real  concerns  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  in  the  summertime.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  our  responsibility,  and 
specifically  the  responsibility  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport. 

Yet  again,  this  afternoon,  we  did  not  hear 
a  word  in  respect  to  this  particular  problem. 

Then,  you  will  recall,  about  a  few  weeks 
ago,  there  was  a  rally  held  by  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party  here  in  Toronto,  at  one 
of  the  downtown  hotels.  It  was  billed  as  a 
policy  programme.  They  said  it  was  going 
to  be  on  poUcy.  For  the  world  of  me,  the 
only  programme  I  have  heard  annunciated 
from  that  particular  policy  programme  was 
the  annunciation  by  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  that 
he  wanted  to  look  for  the  support  of  the 
people.  Apparently  they  were  unwilling  to 
give  it  to  him,  and  the  annunciation  of 
policy  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  who  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  should  not  politic 
so  much  in  this  House— that  he  should  content 
himself  and  be  concerned  with  programme 
and  policy  and  good  eflBcient  business  govern- 
ment. I 

Well,  we  are  here  this  afternoon  to  talk, 
sir,  good  efficient  business  government.  But  I 
ask  you,  have  we  heard  any  of  the  enlighten- 
ing type  of  transportation  discussion  that  one 
would  expect  of  a  government  that  was  look- 
ing ahead?  This  will,  I  am  sure,  interest  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald).  You  know,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  constantly  contends  that  I  steal 
his  programming.  I  would  remind  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  one  bit  of  pro- 
gramming that  I  did  read  about  in  the  public 
press  in  respect  to  that  rally  was  a  pro- 
gramme with  respect  to  transportation.  While 
1  stand  subject  to  correction,  my  recollection 
is  that  a  resolution  or  two  or  three  were 
passed  with  respect  to  transportation: 

(1)  They  called  for  co-ordination  of  all 
transportation  in  the  large  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area; 

(2)  They  called  for  the  extension  of  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  to  Georgian 
Bay,  and  beyond. 
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(3)  Development  of  airfields  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
particular  and  specific  three  resolutions  were 
included  in  another  resolution  at  another 
rally  in  this  city  but  a  few  months  ago.  And, 
sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  the  resolution  that 
was  passed  at  the  Liberal  rally  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  Liberal  policy  has  been 
annunciated— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Permanent 
for  a  weekl 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  permanentl  You  see 
how- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  one  of  the  great  American  statesmen 
said  you  have  to  tolerate  these  inconveniences, 
these  jibes,  if  you  ever  want  to  get  anywhere. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
simple  fact  is  that  I  am  prepared  to  submit 
my  policy  any  time,  anywhere,  any  place, 
and  stack  it  up  against  anyone  else. 

Now,  in  respect  to  transportation,  I  would 
read  you  the  policy- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Can  we  have  a  little 
order,    Mr.    Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  why  the  people 
of  Ontario  think  of  this  as  a  grandiose  county 
council;  a  lot  of  babbling  from  a  lot  of 
empty  brooks. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Yes, 
sir,   there  is  a  leading  babbler  on  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  quick 
witted  get  the  temporary  advantagel  But  what 
the  people  of  Ontario  expect  is  some  real 
leadership,  sir.  It  is  not  going  to  be  measured 
in  quips  or  quick  thoughts  but  it  is  going  to 
be  measured  in  the  responsible  willingness  to 
step  out  ahead  and  do  things  that  have  not 
been  done  before. 

Now,  sir,  in  respect  to  this  problem  there 
are  three  or  four  areas  that  require  some 
new  thought.  All  of  these  are  the  under- 
standing of  the  hon.  members  opposite,  the 
hon.  members  to  my  left  and  of  ourselves. 


But,  sir,  the  government  opposite  has  the 
responsibility  of  implementing  them  at  this 
time.  It  is  the  only  agency  that  can  do  so, 
and  yet  we  have  not  heard  one  word  this 
afternoon  about  the  construction  of  a  raihoad 
from  our  own  railroad  line  to  Georgian  Bay. 
We  have  not  heard  one  word  about  the  con- 
struction of  airports  or  the  co-ordination  of  air 
transport  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  air. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  have  not  heard  one 
word  about  a  programme  in  respect  to  safety 
on  water  or  the  co-ordination  of  our  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  great  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area.  We  have  not  heard  one  word 
about  whether  or  not  the  government  is  going 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  appeal  for 
assistance  by  all  the  public  transport  com- 
panies or  commissions  throughout  all  of 
Ontario  from  relief  of  gasoline  tax.  These 
are  the  things  we  have  to  grapple  with. 

The  one  thing  that  was  discussed  this 
afternoon  that  is  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  us  is  the  matter  of  safety  on  the  highways, 
and  I  will  agree  that  it  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

But  again  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  afternoon  we  did  not 
hear  one  bit  of  reference  to  the  report  that 
was  made,  and  to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
by  this  very  government  for  its  guidance. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  reasons  why  we 
on  this  side  of  the  House  look  with  some 
doubt  upon  the  government  opposite  coming 
to  grips  with  the  sword  of  new  programming 
and  new  initiative  and  new  leadership  that 
this   province   so   desperately   needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to  give  the  people 
on  this  side  of  the  House  and  on  all  sides 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  debate  these 
problems  that  have  been  put  in  issue,  not 
only  by  myself,  but  by  the  convention  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  by  the  Liberal  rally 
some  months  back  and  now  by  myself.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  debate  them  tonight  for 
the  edification  of  the  people  in  this  House 
and  anyone  else  who  might  want  to  hsten. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  do  have  to 
have— now  and  tonight— an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
a  czar  for  transportation  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  I  want  to  know  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  water  safety  in  Ontario  other  than 
talk  about  it.  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are 
actually  going  to  co-ordinate  the  private  air- 
lines in  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  to 
co-ordinate  transportation  in  that  important 
and  large  geographical  area  of  our  province. 
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I  want  to  know,  sir,  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
vis-a-vis  The  Department  of  Highways. 

The  Planning  Act  of  this  province  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  a  good  Act  as  such. 
It  calls  for  consultation  by  the  several 
departments,  but  this  afternoon  I  heard  no 
reference  by  the  hon.  Minister  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  consults  with  The  Department  of 
Highways  to  determine  which  of  the  varying 
needs  of  transportation  is  the  most  economical 
in  this  province  and  what  can  be  done  to 
co-ordinate  rail  and  highway  transport. 

These,  sir,  are  the  things  that  call  for 
action.  And  these  are  the  things  we  have 
heard  nothing  about.  Therefore,  sir,  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  have  every  right  to 
ask  questions  under  these  several  votes  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  government 
has  a  programme  and  any  policy  in  respect  to 
these  vital  aspects  of  transportation  that  affect 
the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  Ontario.  These 
are  the  things  we  ask  and  these  are  the 
things  we  would  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister 
at  this  time— that  he  comment  upon  them 
and  make  his  observations  as  the  responsible 
Minister  in  respect  of  government  policy  of 
the  several  things  that  I  have  asked  about. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  a 
few  introductory  remarks  on  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Transport  on  behalf  of 
this  group,  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  hon.  Minister.  I  am  very 
happy  indeed  to  see  him  elevated  to  the 
Cabinet.  I  may  say  I  am  somewhat  unhappy 
to  see  his  predecessor  depart.  I  thought  last 
year  that  we  were  starting  to  make  some 
headway  with  the  previous  Minister  and  now 
we  have  to  start  all  over  again  and  try  to 
educate  a  new  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  still  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  yes,  I  am  not  implying 
that  he  is  not,  but  he  is  no  longer  in  this 
department.  This,  I  think,  draws  attention  to 
a  point  that  is  worth  stressing,  and  that  is 
that  this  department  has  been  in  existence, 
I  believe,  for  about  six  years  and  in  the  space 
of  six  years  it  has  had  four  different  Ministers. 

An  hon.  member:  You  cannot  drown  pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  begin  to  wonder  ff 
the  department  gets  its  name  because  the 
incumbent  Ministers  are  being  transported 
to  somewhere  else.  Certainly  it  is  not  a 
Department  of  Transport  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  may  be 
that    no    one    in    this    department    has    ever 


had  an  opportunity  to  buckle  down  and  make 
it  into  a  Department  of  Transport.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  split  off  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  taking  over  certain  func- 
tions that  were  then  carried  on  within  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  believe  it  was 
envisaged  that  it  would  have  greatly  enlarged 
functions,  but  when  you  look  at  the  estimates 
presented  to  us  for  this  year  and  look  at  the 
performance  as  recorded  in  the  annual  report 
for  last  year  and  over  previous  years,  it  is 
quite  apparent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
department  is  not  a  Department  of  Transport, 
it  is  a  combination  licence  bureavx  and  safety 
bureau. 

Now  I  would  not  in  any  sense  wish  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  safety 
function  that  the  department  is  undertaking, 
or  indeed  of  the  licensing  function.  Both  of 
those  functions  are  very  important  in  govern- 
ment. But  I  believe  that  by  far  the  most 
important  function  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
port is  to  develop  coherent  transportation 
policies  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  growing  urban  areas 
within  this  province. 

We  have  to  develop  plans.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  we  should  have  been 
developing  plans  to  deal  with  transportation 
policy  as  an  integrated  whole  within  this 
province.  After  all,  transportation  is  the 
life  blood  of  the  economy.  Without  trans- 
portation and  communications,  there  will  be 
no  economic  development. 

The  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
develop  plans  to  make  the  most  efficient 
possible  use  of  all  forms  of  transport  within 
the  province  as  a  whole  and  within  the 
various  regions  of  the  province.  I  would 
like  to  say  right  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  not  advocating  a  transportation  czar. 
I  saw  more  czars  than  I  wanted  to  see  during 
those  long  gloomy  years  of  Liberal  rule  in 
Ottawa— czars  who  were  efficient  mainly  in 
beating  their  own  breast  and  pushing  people 
around.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  approach 
to  the  problem  at  all. 

In  my  opinion  a  good  part  of  the  failure,  to 
develop  a  co-ordinated  transportation  policy 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  been  due 
to  a  czar  whom  we  had  in  that  municipality 
for  a  substantial  number  of  years  under  the 
title  of  chairman  of  the  Metro  executive  who 
reversed  himself  with  a  frequency  that  was 
confusing  for  everybody  except,  I  have  no 
doubt,  his  immediate  associates.  He  certainly 
performed  the  role  of  czar,  pushed  every- 
body else  around,  and  dominated  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  in  a  most  dis- 
graceful manner.   I  do  not  think  we  got   a 
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good  transportation  policy;  in  fact  we  did  not 
get  any  policy  at  all.  We  got  a  series  of  spurts 
in  various  directions  without  any  real  con- 
sideration of  an  overall  plan  to  which  all 
the  individual  policies  should  have  been 
directed. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  czar  in  any  field  of 
activity;  but  I  do  believe  in  active  planning 
and  leadership.  I  believe  that  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  has  a  responsibihty 
to  give  leadership  to  undertake  planning  in 
this  important  field— and  where  better  than 
in  The  Department  of  Transport— for  the 
development  of  our  transportation  within  the 
various  regions  of  the  province. 

If  one  looks  at  the  estimates  submitted  to 
us  this  year,  we  find  that  the  total  amount 
to  be  spent  by  the  department,  exclusive  of 
the  advances  for  the  operation  of  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  claims  fund,  is  $6.75  million. 
This  hon.  Minister  and  the  Minister  before 
him,  sir,  made  references  to  studies  that 
were  being  undertaken  and  to  research  con- 
ducted within  the  department,  directed,  as  I 
imdcrstood  it  towards  the  development  of  a 
transportation  policy.  But  one  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  significant  amount  of 
money  in  these  estimates,  to  indicate  that  the 
government  is  really  serious  about  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  plans. 

There  is,  I  understand,  a  research  branch 
within  the  department;  but  I  would  judge, 
botli  from  the  annual  report  of  the  depart- 
ment and  from  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
Minister  this  afternoon,  that  the  research 
branch  really  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  tlic  study  of  transportation  problems  as 
such,  nor  the  development  of  plans  to  solve 
those  problems.  It  is  concerned  more,  as  I 
understand  it,  with  studying  the  present  acti- 
vities of  the  department  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  are  related  mainlv  to  safety  and 
licensing.  There  also  is  a  traffic  engineering 
branch,  which  I  suppose  could  be  considered 
to  havp  something  to  do  with  the  develop- 
mrnt  of  plans.  But  out  of  the  total  of  $6.75 
million  wp  are  being  asked  this  year  to  vote 
the  mtmificent  sum  of  $65,000-1  think  that 
is  one  per  cent- to  the  traffic  engineering 
branch  so  that  it  can,  as  I  would  judge  from 
the  rf'port  of  the  department,  give  advice 
from  time  to  time  to  various  municipalities. 
I  believe  it  should  give  advice,  but  that  is 
hardly  developing  a  coherent  transportation 
policy. 

The  hon.  Minister  himself  made  reference 
to  the  technical  committee  that  the  govern- 
ment has  set  up  to  study  transportation  prob- 
lems in  the  Metropolitan  Torono  area  and  in 
the  surrounding  areas.    I  forgot  to  find  out 


from  the  hon.  Minister  how  much  out  of  the 
$6.75  million  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  par- 
ticular conunittee,  and  there  is  no  specific 
reference  to  it  that  I  can  see  in  the  estimates. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  buried  somewhere  in 
the  main  oflBce  estimates.  The  whole  of  the 
main  ofiice  estimates  add  up  to  only  $547,000, 
including  the  hon.  Minister's  salary,  so  that 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  significant 
amount  being  devoted  to  this  particular 
purpose. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  this  afternoon  that 
the  fact  that  the  government  and  the  depart- 
ment have  set  up  this  committee  indicates 
that  the  department  is  keeping  pace  with 
change.  Those  were  his  very  words.  I  jotted 
them  down,  as  I  thought  they  were  so  in- 
appropriate to  the  situation.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  department  is  keep- 
ing pace  with  change  in  about  the  same  way 
as  the  tail  of  a  dog  keeps  pace  with  the  dog. 
It  wags  gaily  in  the  wind— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Right  up  to  date. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): It  is  not  far  behind. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  tnie,  it  is  not  far  be- 
hind. It  wags  gaily  along  behind  without  any 
idea  of  where  the  dog  is  going  or  why. 

I  suppose  one  could  say  that  progress  has 
been  made  to  the  extent  that  the  department 
is  no  longer  being  passed  bv  change— it  is 
being  dragged  along  by  it.  The  government 
of  the  metropolitan  area  is  now  groping  to- 
wards some  sort  of  a  balanced  transportation 
policy.  The  provincial  government  apparently 
plans  to  give  it  some  assistance  in  developing 
such  a  policy.  I  do  not  know  what  form  the 
assistance  will  take,  other  than  just  studies 
and  advice. 

I  suppose  it  is  no  use  suggesting  to  the 
government  once  again  that  it  should  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  for  the  construction  of  sub- 
ways in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  but 
I  believe,  that  if  the  government  is  even 
slightly  interested  in  the  development  of  a 
co-ordinated  transportation  plan,  this  would 
be  its  first  step.  The  problem  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  is 
congestion,  and  it  is  a  similar  problem  in 
other  parts  of  the  province. 

The  only  difference  in  Metro  Toronto  is 
that  it  is  more  acute  here,  and  that  undue 
weight  is  given  to  transportation  by  private 
automobile.  That  surely  does  not  need  to  be 
stressed  to  the  government.  Even  its  own 
policy  conference  to  which  the  hon.  leader 
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of  the  Opposition  made  reference,  recognized 
that  elementary  fact.  As  I  recall  it,  I  do  not 
have  the  reports  in  front  of  me  but  as  I 
recall,  that  policy  conference  advocated  a 
provincial  subsidy  for  the  construction  of 
the  subways  in  Metro  Toronto  and  in  other 
municipalities,  if  and  when  the  need  for 
subways  develops  in  them. 

Surely  no  one  can  argue  that  the  govern- 
ment's grants  policy  does  not  give  undue 
emphasis  to  the  construction  of  expressways? 
It  encourages  expressways;  it  encourages  the 
private  motor  vehicle  to  the  detriment  of 
public  transportation.  All  planning  authorities 
that  I  have  read  agree  that  the  stress,  if 
anything,  should  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  TTC  is  once  again  faced  with  the 
problem  of  a  fare  increase.  Nobody  who  is 
really  interested  in  a  co-ordinated  transporta- 
tion policy  should  contemplate  a  fare  increase 
for  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  for  one 
moment. 

Instead,  we  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
reductions  in  fares  for  the  TTC,  with  sub- 
sidization if  necessary.  It  will  save  us  money 
in  the  long  run  to  subsidize  public  trans- 
portation and  thus  relieve  us  of  at  least  some 
of  the  overwhelming  costs  of  building  express- 
ways or  accommodating  private  motor 
vehicles. 

According  to  one  authority,  I  am  referring 
to  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  Journal:  "One 
subway  car  performs  as  many  person  miles 
as  100  passenger  cars  and  requires  no  park- 
ing space."  Yet  everything  that  we  do  puts 
a  premium  on  the  private  automobile,  as  for 
example  our  policies  with  regard  to  parking. 
Many  employers  provide  free  parking  to  their 
employees,  therefore  the  employee  is  relieved 
of  a  genuine  cost  involved  in  using  his  motor 
vehicle  in  taking  him  to  work.  Furthermore, 
although  the  provision  of  free  parking  is 
a  direct  benefit,  the  employee  does  not  have 
to  declare  it  for  his  income  tax.  If  the  same 
employer  provided  him  with  streetcar  tickets 
or  public  transit  tickets,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  benefits  for  income  tax  purposes 
and  the  employee  would  have  to  pay  income 
tax  on  them. 

Here  is  another  way  in  which  we  actually 
subsidize  the  private  vehicle— I  believe  that 
this  is  a  small  point  but  I  think  it  is  worth 
mentioning.  I  got  it  out  of  the  same  article 
I  just  referrred  to.  I  believe  that  an  employer 
should  not  be  able  to  charge  up  employee 
parking  lots  for  income  tax  purposes;  that  is 
the  cost  of  operating  them,  in  determining  his 
corporation  income  tax.  This  is  a  type  of  sub- 
sidy he  provides  for  the  employees,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  taxable.  That  would 
at  least  force  the  recognition  of  the  genuine 


cost  that  is  being  involved  in  the  use  of  a 
private  vehicle. 

Another  way  in  which  we  find  the  private 
vehicle  subsidized  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community  is  in  the  downtown  parking  lot. 
Toronto  is  scarred  with  vacant  lots  in  the 
downtown  area;  vacant  lots  sit  there  like 
missing  teeth,  ugly  eyesores  in  the  general 
contours  of  the  downtown  areas  of  the  city. 
These  parking  lots  are  able  to  survive  and 
charge  parking  rentals  that  the  patrons  are 
willing  to  pay  because  the  real  estate  taxes 
that  they  pay  are  quite  insignificant  in  re- 
lation to  the  sort  of  land  they  are  occupying. 
This  comes  out  of  our  present  system  of 
penalizing  the  development  of  land  in  either 
the  downtown  or  the  more  remote  parts  of  an 
urban  development. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Good 
theory.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  develop  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  says  it  is  a  very  good  theory.  I  am 
not— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  be  most  interested.  I 
would  like  to  hear  you— 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  would  hardly  be  the 
place  to  do  it  but  I  just  wanted  to  refer  to 
it.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  may  go  back  to 
sleep  again  and  sleep  in  peace. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  woke  me  up  with  your 
new  municipal  theory. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him 
that  I  am  merely  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  assessment  on  this  land  is  quite  low. 
I  am  not  necessarily  suggesting— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Give  us  some  figures. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  in  favour  necessarily 
of  taxing  land  values  only  but  I  am  suggest- 
ing- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
right  have  difficulty  in  following  what  any- 
one is  saying.  The  point  I  was  making,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  this  land  is  being  put  to  a 
poor  use;  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  used  for 
parking  space  because  of  the  relatively  low 
taxes  paid  on  it.  As  a  result,  we  are  getting  a 
poor  use  and  we  are,  in  a  sense,  subsidizing 
the  private  motor  vehicle.  As  to  the  solution 
of  that  problem,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  is  any  simple  solution— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Join 
your  friends;  no  solutions. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
wa>s  of  solving  it,  but  the  point  I  am  inter- 
ested in  making  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  tlie  private  vehicle  is  being 
subsidized,  I  think  that  in  the  planning  of 
our  community  this  is  a  matter  we  have  to 
consider.  We  ha\e  to  reverse  the  present 
pohcy  of  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  private 
\ehicle  to  the  detriment  of  public  transporta- 
tion and,  if  I  may  return  to  the  main  point 
I  am  making,  the  go\'emment— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  not  recognized 
any  point  yet. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  he  made  any? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  what  tliese 
hon.  gentlemen  have  been  celebrating  over 
the  supper  hour,  but  obviously  they  had  a 
very  fine  celebration.  I  would  not  begrudge 
them  any  of  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Afterglow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —afterglow  tliat  now  ensues. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (VVentworth):  That  is 
about  the  type  of  conclusion  you  usually 
come  to. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Any  glow  we  may  have  had 
has  been— 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  can  judge  only  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  people  concerned. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  They  were 
applauding  you;  take  the  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Do  what 
Diefenbaker's  best  friend  tells  you.  His  last 
friend. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  merely  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  government  has  been  the  worst 
offender  of  all  in  encouraging  the  private 
vehicle  to  the  detriment  of  public  transporta- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Do  you  think  that  is 
good  for  Ontario? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  there  is  a  real  role  for 
a  private  vehicle,  but  when  one  tries  to 
crowd  them  into  the  downtown  areas  of 
Toronto  there  comes  a  point  when  you  can 
go  no  further,  and  we  have  reached  about 
the  ultimate  in  congestion. 

We  are  now  first  faced  witli  a  choice 
between  attaining  a  living,  thriving  down- 
town area  or  turning  it  over  to  one  mass  of 
expressways   and    parking   lots.   The   cost   of 


the  latter  is  too  heavy  so  that  even  if  it  had 
any  socially  desirable  consequences,  which  it 
has  not,  this  is  the  problem  to  which  we 
have  to  face  up  immediately. 

The  government  has  set  up  a  committee 
to  study  it.  We  should  have  advanced  far 
beyond  that  point.  We  should  have  a  pro- 
gramme of  government  assistance  to  prevent 
that  sort  of  thing  from  happening  to  our 
downtown  area  and  to  develop  a  proper 
public  transportation  system  using  all  forms 
of  transportation,  as  other  speakers  have  said, 
for  this  metropolitan  area  and  the  surround- 
ing conmiunities. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  still  driving  the  Volks- 
wagen? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  notice  that  one  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  on  your  benches  there  has  my 
Volkswagen.  It  seems  like  exactly  the  same 
car— a  little  cleaner  than  mine  used  to  be- 
but  it  is  very  much  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  should  not  be  thinking  of 
this  problem  in  terms  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
only.  This  is  a  problem  that  exists  in  varying 
degrees  in  all  the  major  centres,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  We 
have  to  develop  beyond  the  concept  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past— and  which  was  adequate 
in  the  past— that  transportation  and  the  plan- 
ning of  transportation  esentially  is  a  municipal 
function.  That  certainly  is  not  valid  for 
Toronto— I  do  not  think  it  is  valid  for  the 
whole  of  southern  Ontario. 

There  has  to  be,  in  my  submission,  plan- 
ning in  all  the  major  areas  of  the  province— 
especially  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
where  the  traflBc  congestion  is  most  acute— 
and  it  has  to  be  planning  on  a  regional  basis. 
And  there  has  to  be  co-ordination  by  the 
provincial  government  of  the  plans  developed 
regionally. 

This  surely  is  a  function  of  tlie  government. 
It  cannot  be  left  to  municipal  councils, 
especially  under  our  present  forms  of  muni- 
cipal organization  where  the  units  of  govern- 
ment are  not  by  any  means  contiguous  with 
the  natural  economic  or  geographic  areas, 
certainly  not  with  the  natural  transportation 
areas. 

Regional  planning  of  transportation  has  to 
be  undertaken  in  most  major  areas  with  over- 
all co-ordination  by  the  province.  I  believe 
this  can  be  done  not  by  a  czar  but  by  a 
department  of  government,  and  it  ought  to  be 
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this  Dep^tment  of  Transport.  One  cannot 
consider  transportation  policy  and  the  plan- 
ning of  transportation  programmes  in  isola- 
tion. It  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  whole  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  various  communities  within  the  prov- 
ince and  of  the  province  as  a  whole.  In 
particular  it  has  to  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  planning  of  land  use. 

This  province  has  failed  miserably  in  the 
whole  area  of  land-use  planning.  We  have 
prime  land  steadily  being  overrun  by  urban 
sprawl.  Protests  come  from  all  directions, 
but  little,  if  anything,  is  done  to  stop  it.  We 
have  ribbon  developments  along  highways. 
There  is  very  little  attempt  to  control  land  use 
and  practically  no  consideration  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationship  of  transportation  to 
land  use. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  has  read— or  I  hope  he  has  read— 
the  submission  made  in  December,  1961,  to 
the  then  Minister  of  Highways  under  the  title 
of  "Transportation— Master  or  Servant,"  pre- 
sented by  the  Ontario  Division  of  the  Com- 
munity Planning  Association.  I  think  that 
this  brief  puts  transportation  into  its  proper 
context  as  part  of  the  total  development  of 
the  communit>^  It  particularly  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  relating  future  development  of 
transportation  to  land  use.  For  example,  here 
is  one  extract  from  the  brief: 

The  successful  use  of  a  highway  policy 
as  an  instrument  of  provincial  development 
is  likely  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
making  of  regional  land-use  plans.  Long- 
term  land-use  plans  and  highways  plans  are 
clearly  interdependent  because  transporta- 
tion and  land  use  depend  very  much  on 
each  other.  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  can  also  be  contradictory 
in  their  effect  and  reciprocally  damaging. 
This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  particularly 
important  in  Ontario  because  of  the  mount- 
ing pressure  of  population  on  agricultural 
and  recreational  land.  While  the  popula- 
tion increases,  the  land  available  for  these 
uses  tends  to  decrease.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  rising  need  for  foresight  and  precision  in 
the  use  of  land  as  freedom  of  movement 
diminishes.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
unresponsive  to  the  dangers  of  routing 
highways  without  regard  to  their  impact 
on  this  diminishing  resource,  nor  in  this 
connection  should  we  forget  the  need  to 
preserve  and  improve  those  good  qualities 
of  landscape  that  we  have  inherited  from 
an  age  before  urban  man  spread  over  the 
countryside,  and  when  the  danger  of  spoila- 
tion  was  not  so  great. 


And  later  in  the  brief  the  community  planning 
association  makes  a  series  of  specific  refer- 
ences to  highway  policy,  which  I  think  are 
relevant    to    transportation    policy    generally. 

I  would  say  that  those  recommendations 
could  be  very  useful  to  The  Department  of 
Transport  as  a  framework  for  a  programme 
of  study  and  action  in  developing  a  genuine 
plan  of  transportation  for  this  province  in- 
volving the  eflBcient  use  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
port within  die  province  and  particularly 
within    the    crowded    urban    areas. 

I  would  also  sxiggest  that  the  department 
has  a  function  in  studying  and  even  experi- 
menting with  new  developments  in  the  field 
of  transportation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert  on  any  of  them.  I  understand  that 
the  monorail  has  very  limited  usefulness  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  good  an  answer  to 
problems  as  it  was  thought  at  one  time.  I 
am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  mono- 
rail as  such,  but  tliere  are  many  developments ; 
in  the  transportation  field. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  hovercraft  idea 
which,  as  I  vmderstand  it,  might  have  a  real 
future,  not  in  short  distance  transportation 
such  as  we  might  have  in  an  area  like  Metro 
Toronto,  but  in  longer  distances  to  connect 
centres  such  as  London  and  Toronto.  These 
craft,  as  I  understand  it,  can  travel  at 
phenomenal  speeds  because  almost  all  fric- 
tion has  been  eliminated  in  their  movement. 
I  think  that  this  department  should  be  study- 
ing the  potential  of  such  scientific  develop- 
ments with  a  view  to  their  application ; 
solving  transportation  problems  in  this  prov-, 
ince.  I  am  sure  that  if  a  hovercraft  could 
cover  the  distance  between  Toronto  and 
London  in  an  hour  which,  I  understand, 
is  feasible,  it  would  make  air  transport,  which 
is  uneconomical  at  short  distances,  unneces- 
sary and  would  probably  relieve  the  need  for 
more  highways.  If  a  person  could  travel  the 
distance  in  that  sort  of  time,  he  probably 
would  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  his 
car.  Also,  the  adaptations  of  the  hovercraft 
may  be  used  in  urban  areas. 

The  hydrofoil  principle,  for  example,  could 
very  well  help  to  solve  some  of  the  trans- 
portation problems  of  Toronto  by  using  our 
natural  lakefront  as  a  transportation  arteiy 
that  costs  nothing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  projects  arc 
feasible.  I  do  know,  though,  that  there  was 
a  time  when  it  was  considered  that  the  air- 
plane had  no  future  in  transportation  plans. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  steam  engine  was  merely  a  freak. 
Nothing  new  is  ever  developed  unless  people 
study  it  and  experiment  with  it  and  try  to 
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apply  it.  I  believe  that  this  department  has 
a  function  in  view  of  the  sort  of  problems 
we  are  up  against  in  Ontario,  to  try  to  study 
some  of  these  new  developments. 

But  none  of  these  things  are  being  done 
by  the  present  Department  of  Transport.  It 
has  a  traffic  engineering  branch  which  appar- 
ently gives  some  technical  assistance  to  muni- 
cipahties;  it  has  a  research  branch  which 
apparently  does  very  little  research  in  the 
area  of  transportation  policy,  it  is  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  a  technical  com- 
mittee relating  to  Metro  Toronto. 

That  is  the  sum  total,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
of  its  contribution  towards  the  rational  plan- 
ning of  transportation  in  Ontario  and  in  the 
regions  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  that  is  not  good  enough  for  a  depart- 
ment that  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years. 

It  may  be,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  that 
there  has  been  no  Minister,  sir,  who  has 
had  a  chance  to  really  put  his  mind  to  this 
problem  and  to  develop  the  department  into 
a  genuine  Department  of  Transport.  But  if 
the  government  has  nothing  more  to  bring 
before  us  than  the  hon.  Minister  brought 
before  us  this  afternoon,  then  I  must  say 
that  one  can  hardly  see  any  justification  for 
calling  it  a  Department  of  Transport  at  all, 
or  for  saying  that  the  government  has  any 
transportation  policy  of  any  kind. 

Tlie  department  is  performing  useful 
functions  in  regard  to  safety  and  licensing, 
but  its  basic  function  of  the  planning  of 
transportation  apparently  continues  to  be 
another  large  area  in  which  the  government 
has  practically  no  plans  whatever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  may  I  say 
that  next  year  I  am  going  to  need  a  lot  more 
than  42  pages  to  cover  all  the  things  that  my 
hon.  friends  want  to  hear  about. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  which  was 
mentioned  by  both  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine about  transportation  studies,  I  will  just 
first  of  all  read  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  the 
order-in-council    of    December    18: 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  hon. 
the  Minister  of  Transport  the  committee  of 
council  advised  that  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  study  and  report  on  overall 
transportation  policy  for  metropolitan  and 
surroimding   municipalities. 

The  committee,  as  the  hon.  members  know, 
consists  of  myself,  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  MacNaughton),  the  hon.  Minister 


of  Municipal  Affairs,  because  of  the  other 
planning  aspects,  and  the  chairman  of  Metro- 
pohtan  Toronto.  I  might  say  that  the  working 
committee  of  this  group  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  my  department.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  Metro  Toronto,  Toronto 
Transit  Commission,  the  CNR  and  the  CPR. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
action  by  the  government  indicates  clearly  in 
the  first  place  that  leadership  is  being  given 
in  a  field  which  is  a  very  complicated  one. 
I  would  certainly  agree  with  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  that  this  study  is  needed  and  that 
the  transportation  problems  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing urban  areas  like  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  others  in  Ontario  require  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  no  doubt  a  change  in  emphasis 
on  the  methods  of  transportation,  the  methods 
which  are  used  to  carry  goods  and  services. 

I  must  say  very  kindly  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  he  says  there  were  no 
words  this  afternoon  about  the  construction 
of  airports  and  the  movement  of  goods  by 
water  and  rail.  There  were  no  words  about 
the  Colombo  Plan,  either.  These  matters  are 
things  really,  as  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
know,  which  are  within  the  primary  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  regulation  of  the  federal 
authority. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  them?  That  is  not  his 
usual  self. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  One  thing  at  a  time.  I 
think  that  any  provincial  jurisdiction  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  problems  which  are 
under  federal  jurisdiction  is  going  to  find  all 
kinds  of  difficulties. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  I  was  not  sure  that 
my  hon.  friend  was. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Please,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  only  hear  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  point  is  that  we  have 
embassies  all  over  the  world.  Why  do  we  not 
start  to  worry  about  the  federal  jurisdiction? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  my  hon.  friends 
have  embassies  all  over  the  world,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  have. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  one  in— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  spoke  at  some  length 
this  afternoon  about  the  metropoHtan  and 
area  transportation  study.  I  think  that  the 
government  has  taken  positive  action  and  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  come  up  v^ith 
some  recommendations  and  solutions  to  what 
is  a  real  problem  in  Toronto  and  is  fast  be- 
coming one  in  other  parts  of  our  province. 

I  made  a  few  notes.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  mentioning  the  report  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  about  the  policing  of 
the  highways.  As  I  think  all  hon.  members 
of  the  House  know,  the  enforcement  of  traffic 
laws  and  all  other  laws  of  the  province  is  in 
the  hands  of  either  the  OPP  or  the  municipal 
police  forces.  The  Department  of  Transport 
has  the  greatest  co-operation  from  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  me  to  touch  on  a  report  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  esti- 
mates and  which  is  properly  a  point  for 
discussion  in  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
estimates.  I  certainly  agree  that  enforcement 
^  a  very  important  part  of  highway  safety 
work,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  more 
important  than  the  education  process  which 
I  mentioned  this  afternoon  and  which  is  a 
responsibility  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port and  one  which  I  think  we  are  carrying 
out  very  well,  certainly  as  well  as  any  other 
jurisdiction  in  North  America  and  I  think, 
and  of  course  I  am  prejudiced,  a  lot  better 
than  any  other  jurisdiction. 

As  far  as  a  highway  patrol,  which  is  what 
I  think  my  hon.  friend  was  speaking  about, 
is  concerned,  I  think  that  the  matter  of 
enforcement  of  laws  on  the  highways  is  a 
matter  for  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and 
not  for  some  separate  group.  I  just  ask  my 
hon.  friend  to  think  about  this.  Supposing 
there  is  a  vehicle  going  along  the  road  which 
is  being  driven  by  an  enforcement  officer 
and  some  other  infraction  of  the  law  takes 
place.  Is  that  highway  patrolman  to  go  on 
because  he  is  only  dealing  with  highway 
enforcement  and  leave  some  other  bit  of  law 
breaking  behind  him?  If  he  is  supposed  to 
enforce  all  laws  on  the  highway,  then 
obviously  he  has  to  have  exactly  the  same 
training  as  a  provincial  policeman  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  duplication  of 
effort. 

There  is  bound  to  be  some  duplication,  sir, 
certainly  with  administrative  personnel,  if 
we  were  to  set  up  a  separate  force.  I  tliink 
that  the  OPP  are  doing  an  excellent  job  and 
I  certainly  would  not  want  to  suggest  to  this 
House  that  we  should  set  up  a  separate  group 


which  would  in  effect  duplicate  a  lot  of  the 
work  which  the  OPP  does. 

Water  safety:  this  again  is  a  matter  which 
is  imder  federal  jurisdiction.  However,  I  re- 
mind the  hon.  members  that  the  province 
through  The  Department  of  Transport  makes 
a  grant  of  $15,000  each  year  to  the  Ontario 
Safety  League,  and  the  Ontario  Safety 
League  have  a  very  good,  and  I  think  quite 
effective,  programme  of  water  safety  which 
they  stress  in  the  summer  time,  as  well  as 
co-operating  with  power  squadrons  and  so 
on  in  what  you  might  call  boat  driver  edu- 
cation. 

My  hon.  friend  mentioned  licensing  boats. 
The  federal  authority  presently  licenses  all 
power  boats  of  10  horsepower  or  more.  I 
think  perhaps  what  he  meant  was  the  licens- 
ing of  drivers  of  boats,  and  this  is  only  done 
in  certain  places  like  Toronto  harbour,  and, 
I  believe,  Hamilton  harbour.  The  harbour 
commission  has  authority  to  do  this  and  in 
congested  areas  they  do  it  now.  This  again 
is  a  matter  which  would  be  under  The  Small 
Vessels  Act  or  The  Canada  Shipping  Act, 
which  are  federal  statutes. 

The  hon.  member  was  talking  about  the 
Ontario  Northland  Railway— this,  of  course, 
is  responsible  to  The  Department  of  Eco- 
noniics  and  Development.  I  could  not  help 
but  hear  a  comment  of  one  of  my  hon.  friends 
here,  who  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  Liberal 
administration  the  policy  at  that  time  was  to 
tear  up  the  tracks  from  Cochrane  to  Moos- 
onee.  This  government  has  certainly  encour- 
aged the  development  of  the  ONR  and, 
without  going  into  the  details,  I  know  that 
this  year's  estimates  include  a  very  substantial 
sum,  several  millions  of  dollars,  to  update 
the  equipment  of  the  ONR. 

I  hope  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  various 
matters  that  my  hon.  friends  opposite  have 
mentioned  which  have  to  do  with  this  de- 
partment. I  must  say  that  there  were  some 
matters  which  we  were  hearing  about  which 
do  not  refer  to  this  department;  I  do  not 
propose  to  comment  on  them,  because  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to.  But  I  would  say  this: 
There  was  one  thing  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  about  matters  of 
subsidization,  and  I  think— and  both  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  and  I  have  mentioned 
this  in  the  past— that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  metropolitan  transportation  study  is 
to  look  at  this  question. 

Without  being  specific  I  think  all  hon. 
members  of  the  House  will  agree  that  some- 
times the  grant  systems  which  are  set  up  by 
governments  may  encourage  the  municipal- 
ities or  other  governments  to  proceed  further 
in  one  specific  field  than  they  might  in  others 
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which  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose, 
for  the  reason  that  the  cost  to  the  municipality 
may  be  less  in  one  field  than  it  would  be  in 
the  other  because  of  the  grant  system.  This 
is  one  matter  at  which  our  committee  is 
looking  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  means 
everybody  has  been  convinced  except  him- 
self? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
I  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  but  that  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  I  said  this  after- 
noon in  my  remarks  that  this  study  was  to 
be  completed  in  1965.  I  could  leaf  through 
here  and  find  it  if  the  hon.  members  opposite 
want  to  hear  it  again. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  even  the  Tory  policy— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Apparently  they  were  not  paying 
attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  had  thought,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  everyone  was  hstening  very  care- 
fully this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  got  lost  on  page  32. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  were  a  lot  of  things 
we  did  not  hear,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  might  say,  while  I  am 
leafing  through  this:  perhaps  my  hon.  friends 
would  allow  me  to  mention  the  minister  who 
used  to  read  all  his  sermons  very  carefully. 
He  was  preaching  on  the  book  of  Genesis 
one  Sunday- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  is  this  one  of  the 
old  jokes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —and  came  to  the  bottom 
of  one  page  and  said:  "and  Eve  said,  'Where 
is  that  other  leaf?* ".  And  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  find  the  other  leaf  at  the 
moment. 

An  hon.  member:  Wc  will  read  it  in 
Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Here  we  are. 

The  initial  objectives  of  the  plan  are 
being  tackled  now  in  a  five-stage  plan  that 
involves  the  hearing  of  basic  briefs  and 
the  observation  and  study  of  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  These  stages  are  to  be  concluded 
by  July— 


that  is  July,  1963: 

—and  the  study  will  then  proceed  to  the 
further  stages.  The  tentative  target  date 
for  completing  the  entire  study  has  been 
set  at  1965. 

I  think  that  a  study  of  this  magnitude,  whicli 
is  completed  in  that  length  of  time,  will  be 
a  very  good  job  well  done. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Minister  when  he  made  mention  of  the  sur- 
vey which  was  completed  through  money 
which  was  advanced  by  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney-General. 

As  I  understood  him,  sir,  he  said  that 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to 
comment  too  much  on  this  because  this  was  a 
matter  within  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General.  I  thought  he  might  like  to 
hear  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  comments 
with  respect  to  this  survey. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages,  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  government 
in  having  these  Hansards  printed  a  little 
more  quickly  than  they  used  to  be.  On  page 
1121,  mention  was  made  of  this  particular 
survey  and  I  thought  he  might  like  to  hear 
what  the  hon.  Attorney-General  had  to  say 
about  it.  He  said: 

I  gave  a  copy  of  the  results  of  that 
$7,500  yesterday- 
he  was  speaking  of  the  cost  of  the  survey: 
—to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  by 
tabling  it  and  a  copy  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
your  party  (Mr.  Wintermeyer).  It  was  for 
the  Northwestern  University  TrafiBc  Insti- 
tute report  which  certainly  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  traffic  safety. 

I  would  think  that  if  this  report  did  in 
fact  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  traffic 
safety,  and  if  the  report  was  completed,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  well  over  a  year  ago 
and  presented  to  the  government,  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport,  who  is  charged  par- 
ticularly with  the  responsibility  of  traffic 
safety,  to  have  read  the  report  and  maybe 
advise  the  House  as  to  what  steps  might  be 
taken  by  the  government  to  implement  some 
of  tlie  conditions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  hope  I  did  not  give  the 
hon.  member  the  impression  that  we  have  not 
got  a  copy  of  it  or  have  not  read  it.  What 
I  said  was  that  I  did  not  propose  to,  or  did 
not  feel  it  proper  to,  comment  on  that  part  of 
the  report  having  to  do  with  enforcement 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  I  would  not  say 
the  hon.  Minister  gave  us  the  impression  he 
had  not  read  it;  he  did  give  me  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  up  to  the  practices 
of  some  of  his  predecessors— of  passing  the 
buck  of  responsibihty  from  department  to 
department. 

I  just  read  that  so  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  be  aware  of  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be 
giving  it  very  serious  consideration  in  the 
months  ahead.  Perhaps  if  he  should  be 
there  after  another  election,  and  we  happen 
to  come  back  again,  he  might  be  able  to  give 
us  a  little  more  comprehensive  report  on  it. 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  will  do  that. 

I  should  like  to  speak  particularly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the 
pedestrian  by-laws  in  the  province  which  I 
think  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
department. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  This  should  come 
under  vote  2103. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  did  not  think 
that  it  did,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was 
a  general  matter  but  if  you  tell  me  to  raise 
it  in  2103,  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  that. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  An  old 
Tory  trick. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  with  these  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  are  very  general.  I  am  quite  happy  to 
raise  these  matters  under  the  vote,  but  I 
hope  if  one  slips  by  you  will  not  preclude 
us  from  going  back   and   dicussing  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  this  afternoon  and 
this  evening  about  studies  and  research  work 
that  has  been  done  by  this  department.  I 
think  that  we  have  skated  over  some  of  them, 
we  have  ignored  others  completely,  and  I 
am  a  little  mystified  as  to  why  we  have. 
I  want  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  this.  I 
agree  with  the  comments  of  both  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Woodbine  that  the  great  area  in 
this  department's  work  which  justifies  its 
existence  as  a  separate  department  is  some- 
thing that  they  have  not  really  developed. 

In  doing  this,  the  hon.  Minister  and  I 
really  come  back  to  familiar  ground.  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  he  and  I,  as  relative 
newcomers  to  this  Legislature,  found  our- 
selves on  a  select  committee,  chaired,  inci- 
dentally, by  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
There  are  some  rather  interesting  alumni 
from  that  committee  of  yesteryear;  the  hon. 


Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko)  smiles  at 
me,  he  is  another  one. 

Sir,  we  will  have  to  have  an  old  boys* 
week  some  time  and  recall  those  days. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  one  of  the  most  useful  and  fruitful 
experiences  that  I  have  had  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. I  hope  I  can  put  some  of  that  experi- 
ence to  good  account. 

That  select  committee  was  nominally  a 
toll  roads  commitee,  but  in  fact  it  was  a 
committee  studying  the  question  of  highway 
finance.  One  of  the  issues  I  recall  that  we 
discussed  at  very  great  length  was  the  pro- 
portion of  the  needs  of  the  highways  costs 
that  can  legitimately  be  raised  through  high- 
way revenues.  I  recall  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  a  legitimate  proposition  that  gasoline  tax 
plus  licensing  should  aggregate  75  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  annual  requirements 
for  the  highways;  the  other  20  per  cent 
would  meet  other  needs,  beyond  transport, 
and  therefore,  so  the  theory  ran,  might 
legitimately  be  met  from  other  revenues 
raised  through  the  consolidated  revenue. 

That  was  one  thing  we  discussed.  Within 
that  context  we  discussed  the  relative  con- 
tribution, for  example,  of  the  big  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  on  the  highways  and  we  came 
to  a  unanimous  conclusion— with  eight  Tories 
supporting  it,  although  nothing  has  happened 
since— that  the  big  trucks  were  not  making  a 
fair  contribution.  We  considered,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rather  anomalous  position  of 
vehicles  on  PCV  licences.  The  additional 
licence  fee  that  they  pay  does  not  seem  to  fit 
in  with  any  particular  theory  of  highway 
financing. 

We  examined  the  question  of  the  relative 
contribution  of  gasoline  tax  and  diesel  oil 
tax  and  the  fact  that  a  truck  that  ran  on 
gasoline  and  a  truck  that  ran  on  diesel  oil 
were  really  not  making  a  comparable  contri- 
bution to  highway  financing.  One  thing  that 
our  committee  succeeded  in  doing  was 
equalization  of  this  contribution  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  diesel  oil  tax.  We  did  all  that, 
it  v^^as  reported  and  the  report  was  filed  away. 
Year  in  and  year  out  I  have  asked  what 
has  happened  to  these  recommendations,  or 
what  happened  to  the  continuing  studies  that 
the  department  said  were  being  made,  and  I 
was  told  that  these  studies  would  have  to  be 
made  and  reported  on  before  the  government 
could  act.  That  is  point  one  that  I  want 
to  recall  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  second  basic  point  is  that  back  in  1957 
and  1958,  this  government  indicated  its  first 
glimmering  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
necessity    of    planning.     They    brought    out 
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through  The  Department  of  Highways  a  20- 
year  programme  which  spelled  out  the  costs 
for  this  period.  These  two  studies  raised  the 
possibility  of  equating  the  revenues  we  can 
anticipate  for  the  next  20  years  and  the  needs 
as  laid  out  in  that  20-ycar  programme  in  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Some  time  ago,  and  I  do  not  recall  exactly 
when,  the  government  infonned  us  that  it  was 
making  a  study  of  highway  financing.  About 
three  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister 
whether  he  had  received  a  report  on  this 
study.  The  hon.  Minister  informed  the  House 
that  he  had  received  a  report  but  he  had  not 
yet  had  a  chance  to  study  it. 

If  this  department  is  really  interested  in 
doing  any  planning,  if  it  is  really  interested 
in  tackling  the  problem  of  transportation  be- 
yond the  routine  procedures  of  licensing  and 
highway  safety,  I  cannot  conceive  of  how 
the  hon.  Minister  can  come  into  the  House 
tonight  and  not  inform  the  House  of  that 
study.  We  have  heard  nothing  about  it,  and 
yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  represents  an  updating 
of  much  of  the  good  work  that  was  done  on 
the  select  committee  and  all  of  the  vi'ork  that 
went  into  the  20-year  programme  that  The 
Department  of  Highways  presented-at  least 
insofar  as  planning  and  highway  finances  are 
concerned. 

Since  the  hon.  Minister,  for  whatever 
reasons,  has  seen  fit  not  to  enlighten  the 
House  on  this  study-and  I  do  not  think 
after  three  weeks  he  can  tell  us  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  it;  I  know  he  is 
an  industrious  person  and  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  it— I  want  to  ask  him  a 
few   questions   about  this  report. 

For  example:  after  these  six  or  seven  years 
of  study,  at  the  cost  of  considerable  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  the  province  of  Ontario, 
what  are  the  government's  conclusions  with 
regard  to  tlie  likely  equation  between  high- 
way revenue  and  highway  needs  as  spelled 
out  in  tlie  20-year  programme  in  1957,  or  as 
revised  in  light  of  subsequent  developments? 
I  am  going  to  take  these  one  at  a  time,  if  I 
might,  Mr.  Cliairman,  because  one  flows  into 
the  next. 

My  first  question  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
therefore,  is  this:  Will  the  tax  payments 
which  will  be  made  by  motor-vehicle  users 
as  a  whole  over  the  remainder  of  this  20- 
year  period— and  tliere  are  now  approximately 
15  years  of  it  left-be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
of  the  cost  of  highway  finance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer- 
ing the  hon.  member  for  York  South  first  let 
me  say  that  we  had  many  discussions,  as  he 


has  said,  on  the  committee  about  this  whole 
matter  of  highway  finance.  Basically  any 
study  of  this  kind  has  to  be  based  on  certain 
arbitrary  rules  in  the  first  instance.  I  have 
read  the  study  which  the  hon.  member  has 
mentioned,  and  at  the  moment  I  have  asked 
for  some  further  information  on  it.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  some  of  the  bases  on  which  the 
study  was  made  should  be  changed,  because 
in  the  meantime  the  situation  has  changed 
a  good  deal. 

The  hon.  member  says  the  King's  Highway 
needs  study  was  made  and  the  municipal 
roads  study  was  made.  Those  studies  were 
predicated  on  certain  situations  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  the  studies  were  started, 
and  many  of  the  suppositions  or  policies  on 
which  those  studies  were  founded  have 
changed. 

One  of  the  things,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  could  affect  this  whole  thing  very 
definitely  is  the  study  to  which  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  referred  and  which 
was  prepared  for  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 
As  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  well 
remembers,  one  of  the  costs  of  highway  use 
is  that  of  enforcement  and  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  80  per  cent.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  OPP  is  applied  to  highway 
patrol  work  because  about  75  per  cent  of 
their  time  is  spent  on  these  things. 

If  the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  the 
government  are  to  adopt  a  portion,  for 
instance,  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  that  report,  this  will  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial efi^ect  on  the  cost  of  highway  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  operation.  There- 
fore, in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion, I  am  in  no  position  to  answer  him  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  a  very  congenial  fellow  and  there 
is  no  hon.  member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  that  I  have  a  greater  respect  for,  even 
affection  for,  but  that  reply  is  not  good 
enough. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  are  the  cleats? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said  in  effect  is  that  the  report  that  he 
received  t\\'o  weeks  ago  was  made  on  the 
wrong  premises.  We  have  heard  about 
weapons  in  this  day  and  age  being  obsolete 
before  they  are  produced,  but  the  proposition 
that  a  research  report  has  been  done  on 
premises  that  were  false  or  inaccurate,  at 
least  not  up  to  date,  I  want  to  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  just  not  good  enough. 
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Let  us  consider  this.  If  the  government 
will  not  deal  frankly  with  this  issue,  let  us 
draw  it  out,  let  us  drag  it  out  like  teeth.  This 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  this  issue 
onto  the  floor.  I  submit  that  the  public  is 
entitled  to  get  it  out  onto  the  floor. 

Point  one:  Anybody  who  makes  even  a 
casual  assessment  of  highway  revenues  and 
their  phenomenal  increase  in  recent  years, 
cannot  help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
highway  revenues  are  fast  catching  up,  if 
they  have  not  caught  up,  to  highway  expendi- 
tures in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  other 
words,  the  government  will  be  faced  sooner 
or  later,  with  the  problem  of  having  a  high- 
way surplus  in  terms  of  revenues  over  needs. 
Now  the  hon.  Minister— by  way  of  throwing 
sand  in  our  eyes— is  saying  that  we  must  re- 
examine the  premises  of  the  study.  He  says 
that  if  we  re-examine  what  was  in  the  report 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke 
of,  and  decide  to  put  a  policeman  every  20 
miles  along  the  highways,  we  are  going  to 
have  an  extra  $10  million  or  $15  million  for 
highway  and  trafiic  enforcement.  He  is 
suggesting— and  I  would  agree  with  him— 
that  this  might  legitimately  be  a  highway 
expenditure.  What  the  hon.  Minister  is 
perhaps  afraid  to  tell  us  is  that  highways 
revenues  are  about  to  exceed  highway 
expenditures,  as  now  classified,  if  we  do  not 
include  some  other  items  that  I  think  quite 
legitimately  might  be  included. 

But  my  chief  objection  at  the  moment  is 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  telling  us  that  a 
report  that  was  prepared,  and  that  he  admits 
reached  his  desk  only  three  weeks  ago,  is 
out  of  date. 

I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  another 
question.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to  table 
that  report  so  that  we  can  look  at  it?  And  if 
he  feels  that  some  of  its  premises  are  wrong, 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  report  from 
Northwestern  University  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  with  it,  and  that  there  are 
other  factors  that  should  be  considered  as 
highways  expenditures,  let  him  submit  these 
as  the  up-to-date  premises  while  he  is  tabling 
the  report. 

But  is  he  going  to  have  all  this  material 
pigeon-holed  behind  the  scenes  so  that  five 
years  from  now  we  will  be  no  closer  to 
coming  to  grips  with  this  problem  than  we 
were  five  years  ago,  or  are  we  going  to  get 
this  out  on  the  table  so  that  we  can  come 
to  grips  with  it?  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  rose  tonight,  and, 
with  typical  Liberal  sound  and  fury,  pre- 
sented us  with  his  substitute  for  leadership. 
But  he  got  nowhere  on  this  issue. 


We  have  to  have  this  research  material  so 
that  the  hon.  members  in  this  House  can 
study  it  so  that  the  public  can  study  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  the  record  of  this 
government  over  seven  or  eight  years,  we 
are  not  going  to  come  to  grips  with  it  until 
somebody  prods  you  relentlessly.  You  have 
just  told  us  that  you  set  up  a  committee  to 
tackle  the  urgent  problems  in  Metro  Toronto, 
but  what  is  the  timetable  he  set  for  himself? 
A  three-year  timetable— he  does  not  expect 
a  report  until  two  years  from  now.  Presum- 
ably, at  that  time  the  hon.  Minister  is  going 
to  come  in  and  tell  us  that  the  premises  on 
which  the  study  was  made  have  changed. 
"We  got  our  report  two  weeks  ago,  but  it  is 
not  up  to  date  so  we  cannot  give  it  to  you 
now."  This  is  the  argument  we  are  faced 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  good  enough.  I 
submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  has  an 
obligation  to  put  the  information  on  the 
table— the  information  prepared  by  the  re- 
search group  of  his  own  department.  In  this 
annual  report  for  1961-62,  I  discover  research 
referred  to  on  page  41.  Although  research 
was  the  only  reason  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  separate  existence  of  this  department, 
research  to  initiate  transport  policy,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  in  planning  transportation  for 
the  future?  We  find  that  research  is  down- 
graded to  half  a  page  on  page  41. 

I  submit,  with  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Woodbine,  that  if  this  is  what  this  depart- 
ment is  going  to  do,  we  might  as  well  heed 
the  advice  of  that  man  who  I  feel  is  one 
of  the  menaces  in  this  world— Parkinson. 
Parkinson  told  us  when  he  was  brought  in  for 
a  little  amusement,  rather  than  edification, 
before  a  select  committee,  that  when  a 
Cabinet  reaches  20  or  21  Ministers,  it 
reaches  the  point  of  inefficiency.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  need  not 
be  fearful,  his  department  is  likely  to  stay. 

But  I  would  submit  that  if  The  Department 
of  Transport  is  not  willing  to  tackle  this  job 
of  formulating  transport  policy  and  give  some 
real  leadership  this  department  is  superfluous. 
It  should  be  split  up,  and  the  highway  traflSc 
problem  should  go  back  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  He  has  an  estimate  in  there  to  cover 
it.  Second,  I  submit  that  some  branch  in 
The  Department  of  Highways  can  look  after 
licensing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  really 
advising  this;  I  am  merely  suggesting  that 
if  the  department  does  not  do  more,  this 
should  happen.  I  think  this  department  has 
a  very  great  role  to  play.  But  it  is  toying  with 
its  real  role.  It  is  not  giving  us  information. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister,  in  light 
of  this,  is:  With  any  qualifications  and  any 
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supplementary  material  that  he  wants,  so  that 
the  report  and  research  studies  that  have 
])ren  completed  will  not  he  misunderstood 
and  misinterpreted,  is  the  hon.  Minister  pre- 
pared to  table  that  report  in  the  House  here? 
The  hon.  members  would  then  have  the  basic 
material  to  start  the  study,  and  be  able  to 
work  along  with  the  goxernment  to  reach  a 
conclusion  some  time  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
friends  in  the  House  will  remember  that  my 
answer  to  my  hon.  friend's  cjuestion  the  other 
day  was  that  I  received  a  drafted  report.  At 
the  present  time,  imtil  I  have  further  infor- 
mation I  have  not  considered  tabling  the 
report. 

Whether  in  fact  that  and  many  other 
reports  which  are  received  by  the  Min- 
ister are  tabled  in  the  House  is  always  a 
matter  that  the  Minister  himself  decides 
—whether  the  report  is  requested  by  this 
Legislature,  or  required  by  statute  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature.  Sir,  various 
Ministers  over  various  years,  and  various 
governments,  have  tabled  some  reports  that 
they  have  received  from  their  own  depart- 
ments, and  not  tabled  others.  I  suppose  that 
in  The  Department  of  Transport  there  are 
things  that  can  be  called  reports,  I  guess 
seven  or  eight  a  week  at  various  times.  Some 
of  these  are  placed  in  the  annual  report,  or 
summations  of  them.  Some  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  reported  specifically  to  the 
House  and  some  are  not.  I  can  tell  my  hon. 
friend  now  that  when  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  all  the  information  which  I  feel 
is  necessary  in  the  matter  under  study,  which 
was  in  the  drafted  report  which  I  received,  I 
will  then  decide  whether  or  not  I  will  table 
it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me 
reiterate  what  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  May  I  say  one  more  thing? 

We  were  talking  about  revenue.  I  just 
mentioned  to  my  hon.  friends  in  the  House 
who  might  be  interested  that  the  total  rev- 
enues for— highway  user  revenues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  referred  to,  licence  fees  and 
permits,  fees  and  fines,  gasoline  tax,  fuel  tax, 
and  the  Burlington  Skyway  tolls  in  1963,  are 
estimated  at  $249,68(),0()().  In  1962  they  were 
$243,809,000;  1961  $232  million;  1960  $225 
million;  1959  $208  million. 

In  that  connection,  and  I  think  my  hon. 
friend  will  agree  with  me  when  I  mention 
this,  the  matter  of  highway  construction  and 
highway  regulation  and  maintenance  is  one 
thing  and  the  municipal  grant  programme 
another. 


When  we  are  talking  about  the  overall  ex- 
penditure on  highways,  roads,  streets,  and 
so  on,  in  the  pro\'ince  I  think  that  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  government  policy,  which 
changes  of  course  from  year  to  year  in  the 
subsidy  field,  and  which  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  have  suggested  on  many  occasions 
should  be  looked  at  and  the  provincial  con- 
tribution on  these  things  increased,  this  can 
have  a  very  very  strong  bearing  on  the  use 
of  what  is  called  highway  user  revenue. 

Take  the  expressway  situation  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  If  the  city  decides,  even 
under  the  present  subsidy  system,  to  build 
the  Spadina  Expressway  next  year  instead  of 
two  years  from  now,  this  will  have  a  very 
great  effect.  If  the  province  decides,  whether 
it  is  this  or  some  other  government,  that 
subsidies  should  be  reduced  or  subsidies 
should  be  increased— the  percentage  of  them 
—this  has  a  very  great  effect.  I  think  that  all 
these  things  have  to  be  continuously  up-dated, 
and  I  think  my  hon.  friend  would  agree. 

Some  of  the  things  that  have  been  con- 
sidered and  studied  in  our  department  have 
been  changed.  The  reports  have  been  changed 
many  times,  when  the  changes  in  government 
policy  or  the  changes  in  municipal  policy 
would  dictate.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  want 
some  further  information  on  the  report  to 
which  my  hon.  friend  refers,  and  to  which  he 
has  referred  on  previous  occasions,  which 
we  have  discussed  some  years  ago  in  the 
select  committee. 

I  think  that  he  is  going  a  little  too  far  when 
he  says  that  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which 
the  department  was  set  up.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  the  department  was  set  up  for  a 
number  of  purposes.  Some  of  the  things 
which  the  department  does  are  incidental, 
being  done  by  The  Department  of  Transport 
because  they  tie  in  well  with  other  major  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  department.  But  I  think 
that  the  highway  safety  end  of  things  is  a 
particidarly  important  part. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  traffic,  not  only  the  number  of 
vehicles  but  the  miles  travelled,  and  the 
complications  and  congestions  which  we  are 
experiencing  every  day,  the  department's 
responsibility  for  regulating  what  moves  on 
the  road,  both  as  far  as  the  King's  highways 
are  conc(>rned,  the  question  of  speed  limits 
and  all  this  kind  of  thing,  and  the  work  which 
we  do  in  assisting  municipalities  with  their 
local  traffic  problems,  traffic  engineering 
problems  and  the  co-ordinating  which  we 
do,  not  only  throughout  the  province  in 
standardization  of  signs  and  procedures,  but 
also  the  work  which  we  do  in  conjunction 
with   other  jurisdictions   in   North   America— 
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this  is  a  very  mobile  age  and  it  is  certainly, 
as  I  think  all  our  hon.  friends  would  agree,  a 
most  important  thing  to  try  to  get  standard- 
ization of  signs,  of  rules  and  general  laws 
throughout  North  America.  This  is  another 
very  important  facet  of  our  department's 
work. 

Without  going  into  it  at  the  moment,  I 
would  be  glad  to  illustrate  this  point  by 
giving  you  a  list  of  all  the  various  professional 
or  semi-professional  organizations  of  which 
members  of  The  Department  of  Transport  are 
members  and  in  which  in  many  cases  they 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  work  that  they  do. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  which 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  standardization  of 
things  like  licence  plates  and  sign  pro- 
grammes and  so  on.  The  Canadian  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Canadian  Good  Roads  Association, 
the  Canadian  Highway  Safety  Council,  the 
Canadian  Conference  of  Motor  Transport 
Authorities,  which  has  to  do  with  the  regula- 
tion of  public  commercial  vehicles,  an 
extremely  important  and  an  increasingly 
important  facet  of  our  economy  today,  are 
other  examples,  as  are  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers,  the 
Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Association,  the  Ontario 
Traffic  Conference,  Public  Personnel  Associa- 
tion and  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 
I  think  that  my  hon.  friend  would  agree  that 
there  are  many  facets  to  the  department's 
operation  other  than  research  itself  which  are 
most  important  and  in  which  I  think  and  I 
hope  we  are  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  leave  that.  I  am  not  interested 
particularly  in  arguing  what  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  department  was  and  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  its  real  role,  but  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  now  raised  it  again.  I  am  not 
arguing  against  this  department.  I  say  it 
has  a  real  job  to  do  but  if,  without  minimizing 
the  importance  of  all  the  things  the  hon. 
Minister  has  just  listed,  such  as  standardiza- 
tion of  signs  across  the  province,  getting 
reciprocal  agreements  for  trucking  in  the 
various  Canadian  provinces,  licensing,  high- 
way safety— this  is  all-important. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  relatively  speaking  it 
is  all  routine.  The  real  justification  for  this 
department  lies  in  the  research  work  for 
guidance  in  transportation  policy— the  tragedy 
is  that  we  are  only  now  getting  the  research 
work  done  that  should  have  been  done  back 
in  1957  and  1958— we  then  might  be  in  a 
position  to  have  the  basic  raw  material  with 
which  we  could  map  out  a  transportation 
policy.   It  is  this,  some  real  leadership  beyond 


the  routine,  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  this  department,  and  we  have  not  had  it. 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  question  of  the 
report  to  which  the  hon.  Minister  has 
referred.  He  has  thrown  in  another  excuse- 
claiming  that  what  he  received  was  only  a 
draft  report.  Well,  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
was  a  draft  report  or  not.  I  am  pleading  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  shall  leave  it  there, 
that  he  needs  to  have  his  hand  strengthened, 
assuming  this  government  wants  to  work  to- 
wards getting  a  transportation  policy  as 
quickly  as  possible.  To  do  that  we,  the 
members  of  this  Legislature,  should  have  this 
material.  The  public  and  people  who  are 
intensely  interested  should  have  it. 

I  would  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister,  for 
example,  that  there  are  a  dozen  and  one 
variables  that  will  have  to  be  brought  into 
the  picture  before  one  comes  to  a  final 
conclusion  that  highway  user  revenues  equal 
what  is  now  being  classified  as  highway  ex- 
penditure. You  have  grants  to  municipalities. 
You  have  the  question  of  subway  grants— 
the  government  finally  looks  as  though  it  is 
going  to  be  forced,  on  the  eve  of  an  election 
to  start  to  make  grants  for  public  transport  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  to  meet  subway  con- 
struction. 

Now,  I  noticed  when  we  opened  the  new 
section  of  the  subway  the  other  day  the  hon. 
Minister  was  reported  as  uttering  words  that 
I  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  govern- 
rnent  was  a  little  closer  to  facing  reality  on 
this  issue  than  they  had  been  up  till  now. 
If  they  do,  this  is  just  another  factor  that 
will  be  added  to  legitimate  transport  expen- 
ditures. 

You  have  the  added  point  made  in  the 
Northwestern  report,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  an  adequate  policing  job,  that  will  require 
more  money.  So  I  am  not  fearful  that  we 
shall  reach  the  day  when  we  can  say  that 
highway  revenues  exceed  highway  needs, 
because  there  are  so  many  legitimate  new 
items  that  must  be  included.  But  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  know  what  the  picture  is. 
Give  us  the  facts.  Give  us  the  tools  and  we 
will  help  you  do  the  job,  if  you  will  forgive 
me  for  a  paraphrase  of  some  notable  words 
in  the  past. 

However,  let  me  come  down  to  a,  couple  of 
details.  Last  year  I  could  have  been  knocked 
out  of  my  chair  with  a  feather  when  your 
predecessor  after  five  or  six  years  of  effort 
on  my  part,  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
government  was  doing  with  regard  to  weight/ 
distance  tax,  suddenly  said  to  me:  "I  will  tell 
the  member  for  York  South  I  agree 
with  his  basic  argument  down  through  the 
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years"— or   words    to    this   effect.     Well,    Mr. 
Chairman,  another  12  months  has  gone  by. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  agreed  that  was  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  deserted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  he  did  not  need  to 
agree  last  year.  He  had  absolutely  no  need 
at  all  to  agree  on  what  apparently  the  govern- 
ment had  been  opposed  to,  although  eight 
government  members  supported  it  originally 
back  in  1957. 

But  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  now 
is:  From  either  the  study  that  he  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  reveal,  or  from  any  other 
studies,  what  conclusion  has  the  government 
come  to  on  whether  or  not  we  should  have  a 
weight/distance  tax  to  equalize  the  contri- 
butions that  are  made  by  tlie  heavy  trucks  on 
the   highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  do  not  want  to  be 
technical  with  my  hon.  friend.  I  would  say 
that  the  government  has  not  made  any  con- 
clusion on  it  because  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
former  Minister  of  Transport  has  not  made 
any  recommendation  to  the  government. 
However,  I  will  go  a  little  further  than  that 
with  my  hon.  friend. 

Going  back  to  the  time  when  we  sat  on  the 
committee,  I  think  it  was  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  if  a  weight/distance  tax  could 
be  administered,  it  was  an  excellent  and 
most  fair  way  of  collecting  revenue  from 
which  are  over  a  certain  size,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  where  the  tax  from  fuel  starts 
to  lose  equity.  I  was  interested  to  read  the 
other  day— I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  it 
with  me,  I  thought  I  had  just  about  every- 
thing conceivable  here— a  report  from  one  of 
the  other  jurisdictions  who  had  a  weight/ 
distance  tax  and  who  are  in  the  process  of 
getting  rid   of  it. 

This  is  not  the  one  that  I  was  looking 
for,  Mr.  Chairman;  this  is  from  the  state 
of  Oregon  where  they  have  done  some  re- 
search, and  I  quote  this  report  very  briefly 
because  it  has  some  bearing  on  what  we  are 
discussing.  The  report  of  the  Oregon  legis- 
lative highway  interim  committee,  January, 
1963.  This  is  a  report  from  the  committee  to 
the   governor.     On   page   39   it   says: 

Data  reviewed  by  the  committee  shows 
that  a  substantial  part  of  needed  improve- 
ments on  main  highways,  particularly  in 
urban  areas,  is  not  occasioned  by  heavier 
vehicles  but  by  the  large  volume  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  light  vehicles  during 
peak  hours  of  traffic  when  such  vehicles 
are  being  used  for  home-to-work  and  work- 
to-home  travelling. 


The  point  that  my  hon.  friend  is  mentioning 
about  weight/distance  taxes,  I  have  some  in- 
formation on.  I  have  some  recollection,  with- 
out being  able  to  be  specific,  that  there  are 
some  jurisdictions  who  have  been  into  this 
kind  of  thing  and  who,  because  of  the  ad- 
ministrative problems,  are  taking  anotlier  look 
at  it  and  considering  whether  there  might  be 
some  other  method  which  was  administra- 
tively more  feasible.  I  cannot  tell  my  hon. 
friend  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a 
weight/distance  tax  in  Ontario  until  we  have 
a  little  further  information  and  until,  as  I 
think  my  predecessor  said,  there  is  an  admin- 
istratively feasible  way  of  operating  such  a 
tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  in  as  kindly  a  way  as  I  can,  assum- 
ing he  will  be  in  that  position  next  year, 
that  I  think  it  is  time,  after  eight  years  of 
procrastination,  that  the  government  should 
come  in  witli  a  statement  as  to  what  it  is 
going  to  do  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  way  or  the  other— 
because  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  successors 
one  year  from  now,  if  we  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  last,  will  come  in  with  any  number  of 
authorities  to  quote  against  the  weight/ 
distance  tax.  But  surely  the  obligation  falls 
on  this  government  that  if  it  is  not  bringing 
in  the  weight/distance  tax,  if  it  still  believes, 
as  we  reported  in  the  report  of  the  tolls  road 
committee,  that  there  is  inequity  in  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  big  trucks  when  you 
take  into  account  their  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  the  road,  to  find  some  otlier  way  of 
raising  revenue  from  them. 

Let  us,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Chairman, 
get  an  answer  from  this  goverrmient.  Let  us 
quit  procrastinating  on  the  issue.  If  they  do 
not  want  a  weight/distance  tax,  that  is  fine— 
I  am  not  wedded  to  weight/distance.  The 
basic  issue  I  am  interested  in  is  that  accord- 
ing to  the  American  studies— which  are  now 
out  of  date  but  serve  to  make  my  point— 52 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  modem  highways  in 
the  state  of  California  derives  from  what  had 
to  be  put  into  that  highway  to  meet  the 
needs  of  four  per  cent  of  the  trafiBc  at  that 
time,  namely,  the  big  trucks.  These  figures 
may  be  wrong  at  the  moment,  but  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  cost  of  your  highways  is 
what  you  must  put  in  them  so  they  can  carry 
these  box  cars  on  wheels  that  ride  on  our 
highways. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  us  put  them  back 
on  the  rails. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  That  may  be  another 
point,  but  nobody  is  going  to  do  that  as  long 
as  the  automotive  transport  association  is 
badgering  the  government  behind  the  scenes. 
It  vi'ill  not  only  keep  a  weight/distance  tax 
out,  but  it  will  keep  the  trucks  on  the  road, 
because  they  are  on  the  road  on  a  subsidized 
basis.   They  pay  gasoline  tax,  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  And  diesel  tax  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  And  licences  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  our 
modern  highways  derives  from  what  we  must 
put  in  that  highway  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  road  to  survive  the  pounding  of  the  big 
trucks,  then  more  revenue  should  come  from 
the  big  trucks.  And  my  plea  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is  that  I  think  it  is  time  for  him, 
whether  he  speaks  on  his  own  behalf  or  the 
government's  behalf,  to  bring  an  end  to 
eight  years  of  procrastination  and  come  into 
this  House  and  tell  us  where  he  stands.  If 
he  is  against  it,  it  is  okay  with  me,  but  what 
is  his  alternative,  because  he  is  under  an 
obligation  to  produce  an  alternative? 

Let  me  come  to  the  next  point.  This  is 
eight  years  old  too.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  we  have  been  at  this  for  eight  years 
and  we  still  cannot  get  a  reply.  For  example, 
in  the  report  of  1957  the  toll  roads  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  PCV  licences 
be  reduced  to  the  point  that  would  just  cover 
the  cost  of  administering  The  Public  Com- 
mercial Vehicles  Act  and  regulations,  and 
that  the  resulting  loss  of  revenue  be  re- 
covered through  an  increase  in  the  registra- 
tion fees  from  all  trucks  and  tractors  and 
trailers.  This  argument  was  predicated  on 
tests  that  have  since  been  conducted  more 
scientifically- the  ASS  HO  road  tests  in  the 
United  States.  They  showed  that  motor 
vehicles  should  pay  solely  in  accordance  with 
their  responsibility  for  highway  costs,  includ- 
ing damage  to  pavement. 

If  we  accept  this  view,  and  it  seems  right 
that  we  should,  what  justification  is  there  for 
charging  one  vehicle  a  PCV  licence  in 
addition  to  its  regular  licence?  And  what 
justification  is  there  for  a  different  licence 
between  a  privately  owned  big  truck,  like 
the  Labbatt's  trucks,  for  example,  which  are 
used  only  for  their  own  transportation  pur- 
poses, and  one  that  is  for  hire?  What  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  government  on  sorting  out 
and  resolving  this  set  of  anomaUes?  Has  any 
conclusion  been  arrived  at? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  all  part  of  that  study  which  is  referred  to. 
It  is  diflScult  for  me  to  answer  my  hon.  friend 
completely  on  this  specific  subject  because  I 
have  been  the  Minister  for  a  relatively  short 
time,  and  on  some  of  these  things  I  have 
asked  specific  studies  to  be  done  for  my  own 
purposes.  At  the  moment  the  government  has 
done  nothing  obviously  to  change  the  PCV 
fee.  When  the  study  to  which  the  hon. 
member  referred,  and  which  has  a  good  deal 
of  bearing  on  this  whole  subject,  is  complete 
the  way  I  want  it  to  be  complete,  then 
without  doubt  I  may  have  some  recommenda- 
tions to  the  government  on  some  of  the 
subjects  my  hon.  friend  mentions.  Until  such 
time  as  I  do,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  very 
much  help  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  year  I  have  drawn  another 
blank,  but  I  assure  you  we  are  going  to  be 
back  on  this  again.  I  trust  that  if  this  hon. 
Minister  is  permitted  the  opportunity  to 
spend  12  months  in  the  job,  he  will  get  a 
little  bit  of  work  done,  because  what  in  effect 
he  has  said  is,  "I  have  only  been  here  a  few 
months."  Sir,  if  we  have  a  new  Minister 
every  year  we  will  never  get  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  because  they  can  always 
blame  it  on  the  man  who  left  and  did  not  do 
tlie  job. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
This  government  never  did  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  Minister  of  this  depart- 
ment needs  this  money  to  run  his  department 
or  he  would  not  have  brought  his  estimates 
before  this  House  tonight.  Why  we  have 
got  to  have  a  bunch  of  jaspers  opposite  get- 
ting up  and  making  lengthy  speeches- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 
Mr.  Letherby:  Order  what? 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  supposed  to  say 
hon.  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Well,  the  hon.  jaspers.  I 
would  like  to  be  in  that  chair  for  about  five 
minutes  and  I  would  confine  these  boys  to 
the  vote.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  vote  and 
quit  making  speeches. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  this. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  should 
not. 
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Mr.    NfacDonald:    Will    the   hon.    member 

please  take  his  seat  so  I  can  make  my  point? 

I  am  raisins  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  government  is  responsible- 
Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  has  made 

his  point  so  let  us  get  on  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  responsible  for  studies,  some  of 
which  it  is  conceded  have  now  been  com- 
pleted. We,  as  the  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, are  entitled  to  know  what  is  in  these 
studies,  if  we  have  to  drag  it  out  bit  by  bit, 
because  the  hon.  Minister  will  not  give  it. 
Tliis  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  first  estimate, 
and  this  is  where  we  are,  on  the  first  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  has  made 
his  point.  He  has  spoken  three  or  four  times. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  have  done  I  trust 
contributed— and  I  object  to  the  hon.  member 
getting  up  and  saying  that  this  is  irrelevant 
to  the  consideration  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  tlie  members  please 
address  the  chair? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  not  interested  let  him  go  out  and 
play  bridge,  or  even  have  a  drink,  but  not 
disturb  those  of  us  who  want  to  do  some 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  members  please 
address  the  chair? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  is  familiar  at  all  with  the 
provisions  or  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chevrier  Royal  commission  on  transport  which 
many  years  ago  recommended  a  new  method 
of  paying  for  highways.  You  have  had  that 
commission- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  from 
l-'rontenac-Addington  (Mr.  Simonett)  would 
not  know  the  difference  and  he  does  not  read 
reports  in  any  event. 

Interjections  l)y  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
ample  information  available  in  the  files  of 
the  hon.  Minister  over  many  years  to  come 
to  a  decision  insofar  as  weight/distance  tax 


is  concerned,  to  come  to  a  decision  insofar  as 
financing  highways  is  concerned,  and  this  sort 
of  thing,  that  the  decision  could  be  made.  I 
would  suggest,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  that  the 
government  deliberately  plays  musical  chairs 
with  the  portfolio  which  the  hon.  Minister 
now  holds  so  that  no  individual  will  be  in 
that  position  for  long  enough  time  to  have 
any  definite  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  thing  of  ver>' 
substantial  importance  to  the  welfare  of  one 
quarter  of  the  population  of  this  province, 
namely,  to  the  population  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  is  the  question  of  the  financing  of 
the  subway.  I  noticed  at  various  times  in  the 
House  this  evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  were  present  the  hon.  member  for  High 
park  (Mr.  Cowling),  who  is  the  Whip  for 
the  government,  the  hon.  member  for  Bell- 
woods  who  is  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary; yourself,  sir,  the  hon.  Chairman  at  the 
moment,  who  is  a  member  of  the  hospital 
commission  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Humber  (Mr.  Lewis);  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence)  who  is  just  a 
back  bencher,  he  has  not  progressed  as  well 
as  most  of  the  hon.  members  from  Toronto; 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) who  is  the  liquor  commissioner;  the 
hon.  member  for  York  West  (Mr.  Rowntree) 
who  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour;  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  David  (Mr.  Price),  who  is 
one  of  the  very  few  back  benchers  again, 
from  Toronto.  In  all  these  seven  hon.  mem- 
bers who  are  here  this  evening,  we  have 
not  heard  a  single  member  on  the  govern- 
ment's side  for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  sir, 
rise  in  his  place  and  say  anything  in  favour 
of  subsidization  for  the  subway  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  find 
nothing  in  the  estimates  about  a  subsidy  for 
the  metropolitan  subway.  I  know  of  no  pro- 
vision in  any  of  the  Acts  administered  by 
the  department  for  subsidies  to  any  forms  of 
transportation.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  my  hon.  friend  is  out  of  order  on  this 
vote,  in  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  has  .spoken 
about  it  on  two  occasions.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Woodbine,  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South  have  .spoken  about  it.  Now,  if  I  am  to 
be  ruled  out  of  order,  I  will  accept  the  ruling, 
but  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  this  ruling  is 
made  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  discuss  the 
question  of  subsidization  to  the  subway,  that 
it  is  only  because  the  government  does  not 
want  to  hear  about  it.  I  will  accept  your 
ruling,  sir. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  not  ruled,  sir. 
Please  stand  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  question  of  subsidization  for  the  subway 
be  a  question  of  government  policy  and  that 
this  hon.  Minister  be  prepared  to  stand  up 
in  his  place  in  the  House  and  say  v^^hat  is  the 
attitude  of  this  government. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  appoint  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  who  is  the  mem- 
ber for  Huron,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  who  is  the  member  for  Cochrane 
South,  and  the  present  hon.  Minister,  whose 
home  town  is  Brockville,  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Any  of  the  hon.  members,  sir,  who 
have  been  here  from  Metropolitan  Toronto 
recognize  immediately  that  there  is  a  real 
prejudice  on  the  government's  side  against 
the  city  of  Toronto,  against  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  by  anyone  who  does  not  come  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
that  when  the  government  does  not  want  to 
make  a  decision  in  favour  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  a  decision  that  is  so  important  to 
the  future  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  that  it 
appoint  three  gentlemen,  one  coming  from 
the  county  of  Huron,  one  coming  from  Tim- 
mins  and  one  coming  from  Brockville  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  something  that  is  as  impor- 
tant as  this.  I  say  the  government  does  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  only  to  slough  off  and  avoid 
their  true  responsibility. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  there  is  no  hon.  member  in  this 
House  that  represents  a  portion  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  who  need  to  be  ashamed  to 
stand  up  in  his  place  in  this  House  and  say 
proudly  he  represents  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  is  asking  for  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  those  hon.  members, 
particularly  on  the  government's  side  who 
have  not  seen  fit  to  stand  in  their  places, 
either  in  these  estimates  or  the  estimates  of 
other  departments  or  in  the  Throne  debate 
or  the  budget  debate,  and  say  that  there 
should  be  monies  of  this  province  devoted 
to  helping  the  building  of  a  subway  and 
helping  the  people  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
are  evading  their  duties  and  evading  their 
responsibilities. 

I  say,  sir,  the  time  has  long  since  past  that 
we  should  hear  about  groups  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  not  one  of  whom  comes  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  who  are  going  to  study 


the  matter  and  perhaps  bring  in  a  report  in 
July  of  1963,  or  perhaps  continue  their  studies 
until  1965  and  keep  on  pushing  off  this  prob- 
lem. I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  a  government 
such  as  this  one,  which  has  been  so  well 
represented  in  the  past  from  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  has  a  responsibility  to  those  people 
who  elected  them. 

Only  one  more  point  sir.  In  1958  the 
federal  colleagues  of  this  government  won 
every  seat  in  Metro.  On  April  8,  they  are 
not  going  to  win  a  single  seat  in  Metro.  I 
say  that  is  going  to  happen  to  this  govern- 
ment, unless  they  recognize  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
sat  here  for  a  number  of  weeks  during  which 
on  a  number  of  occasions  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  has  tried  to  make  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ministers  from  Metro- 
politan Toronto  have  not,  as  he  said,  got  up 
on  their  feet  and  spoken  for  subsidies  for 
the  subway  and  other  matters  relating  to 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  what  should  be 
done  for  them.  Now  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  hon.  member  has  a  very  poor  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  of  his  own  constituents  as 
well  as  all  of  the  electors  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  when  he  thinks  he  is  giving  them 
the  impression  that  these  hon.  members  are 
neglectful  of  their  duties  by  not  getting  up 
and  speaking  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

He  knows  perfectly  well  that  under  our 
system  of  responsible  government  that  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  do  their  pleading  and  their 
fighting  and  their  best  work  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Cabinet  room.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well,  and  he  is  trying  to  fool  his  con- 
stituents by  trying  to  give  them  another 
impression.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
this  is  the  case,  that  obviously  we  do  not 
get  up  here  as  Cabinet  Ministers  unless  we 
speak  for  the  government.  Unless  and  until 
the  government  makes  up  its  collective  mind 
on  a  particular  subject,  we  do  not  get  up  in 
the  Legislature  and  speak  as  individual 
members  of  the  Legislature.  Other  hon. 
members  for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  private 
members,  have  gotten  up  in  their  seats, 
gotten  up  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  made 
their  pleadings  and  have  shown  just  as  much 
interest  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre.  I  have  a  far  better 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  citizens 
of  Toronto,  as  well  as  the  constituents  of 
York  Centre,  than  to  think  he  is  fooling  them 
in  this  shabby  manner. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think    on    this    estimate,    in    discussing    the 
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subsidy  for  a  subway  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  the  inattention  that  the  government 
has  shown  to  this  problem  is  best  borne  out 
in  two  ways  tonight.  First,  the  hon.  Minister 
responsible  tried  to  say  there  was  nothing 
in  the  estimate  and  tried  to  avoid  the  whole 
subject.  Second,  you  just  heard  the  hon. 
Minister  from  St.  Andrew  try  to  tell  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  On  a  point  of  order,  I 
think  my  hon.  friend  will  agree  that  the 
Minister  has  not  made  any  attempt  to  avoid 
the  whole  subject.  I  have  discussed  the 
transportation  study  and  mentioned  the 
objects  of  study.  I  have  simply  said  that  in 
my  opinion  there  is  nothing  in  these  estimates, 
or  in  the  legislation  which  our  department 
administers,  which  would  give  us  the  autho- 
rity to  make  any  subsidy  or  grant  to  a  sub- 
way. We  have  authority  to  investigate  trans- 
portation;  this   is   what   we   are  doing. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  at  my  good  hon. 
friend  from  York  Centre  saying  that  he  cannot 
understand  why  I  am  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. His  hon.  leader  for  two  or  three  years 
has  been  saying  this  is  what  The  Department 
of  Transport  ought  to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  depart- 
ment is  called  transportation,  if  he  lived  in 
the  city  he  would  find  out  that  subways  are 
very   important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  On  another  point  of  order. 
I  live  at  St.  Clair  and  Yonge  with  my  mother. 
I  take  the  subway  quite  frequently  and  I  must 
say- 
Mr.  Trotter:  I  thought  you  would  do  some- 
thing about  it  because— 

Mr.  Singer:  Go  out  to  Danforth  and  see 
how  well  it  works  out  there! 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  is  trying  to  do 
something  within  the  Ministry  for  the  city  of 
Toronto.  If  he  is,  it  certainly  has  not  shown 
any  results;  but  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
problem  to  you  that  we  have  here  in  the 
city.  It  is  this:  Our  mill  rate  is  going  up 
approximately  three  mills  this  year;  it  is 
largely  because  of  our  high  costs  of  trans- 
portation. Certainly  it  would  seem  reasonable, 
if  you  have  any  scheme  for  transportation 
at  all  that  subways  should  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  overall  plan.  It  is  only  reason- 
able, if  you  have  a  traffic  problem  in  any 
large  congested  area— I  think  if  Ontario 
grows  there  are  going  to  be  other  large 
centres  as  well,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
the  same  problem— that  if  you  can  take  cars 
ofF  the  road  and  use  subways  you  are  saving 


your  highways,   and   it   is   going   to  be   far 
cheaper  to  operate  your  highways. 

To  me  there  seems  to  be  a  blind  spot  in 
the  whole  government.  The  whole  admin- 
istration is  responsible  here  because  it  has 
had  20  years  to  look  at  this  problem  and  it 
still  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  rapid 
transit  has  a  lot  to  do  with  highways  and 
transportation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Ministry  here  does  not  see  fit  to  do  something 
about  it.  And  I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  benefit  of  St.  Andrew- 
Interjection  by  an  hon  member. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  members  of  Toronto 
Tidings  are  invited  once  a  year  by  the  city 
council,  as  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  to  attend  and  see  what  the  problems 
of  the  city  are.  Very  seldom  are  the  hon. 
Ministers  there— I  will  say  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  was  there,  he  is  about  to  get  out 
of  his  seat,  but  he  is  about  the  only  man 
from  the  Ministry.  I  do  not  think  the  former 
Attorney-General,  now  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  in  my  day 
has  ever  been  there;  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  who  come  from  Toronto  do  not  take 
an  interest  in  Toronto's  problem.  It  is  time 
they  woke  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2102  agreed  to? 

Some  hon.  members:  No!  no!  no! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chair  recognizes  the 
Minister  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  be  qualified  to 
speak  from  this  seat  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  space  is  occupied? 

I  must  take  exception,  as  the  member  for 
York  West,  one  of  the  metropolitan  constitu- 
encies, to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
tonight.  I  can  only  say  this  to  you,  Mr. 
Cliairman,  that  in  the  serious  conduct  of  this 
business  of  this  House,  the  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  today, 
and  on  some  previous  occasions,  should 
be  struck  from  the  record,  because  he  has 
the  audacity  or  the  lack  of  courage  to  talk 
about  people  who  are  not  in  the  House,  and 
about  their  efforts  to  represent  their  con- 
stituents. 

I  will  stand  on  my  own  feet,  I  represent 
100,000  voters  in  York  West  and  I  represent 
them  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  Quite 
frankly,  as  far  as  creating  an  issue  between 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  rest  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  I  simply 
say  this:  The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre, 
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being  supported  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  is  prostituting  his  position  as  a 
member  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  yield  the 
floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  the  floor. 
I  will  not  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Interjections  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege, Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrase  uttered  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  parliamentary  and  I  would  ask  that 
you  rule  he  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Anyone  in  this  House 
who  would  attempt  to  advance  the  proposi- 
tion which  would  have  the  effect  of  dividing 
this  province  is  not  doing  his  job  as  a  mem- 
ber. 

I  have  an  interest  in  this  debate  because  I 
was  the  former  Minister  of  Transport.  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  what  was  done  in  that 
department,  not  only  by  the  civil  servants— 
who  are  represented  here  tonight  by  the 
deputy  Minister,  the  Registrar  and  the  rest 
of  the  civil  servants— but  by  the  ministerial 
staff  of  the  department.  I  can  tell  you  that 
all  the  stuff  that  has  been  advanced  here 
tonight  about  the  department  doing  nothing 
is  just  a  lot  of  balderdash. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  the  opinion  on 
the  subject? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  sits  there  and  he  does  not  even 
have  control  of  his  party.  He  does  not  even 
know  what  goes  on  in  Metro  Toronto.  When 
you  talk  about  the  subsidies  as  a  progressive 
evolution  of  the  financial  problems  of  this 
province,  you  are  dealing  with  provincial 
grants  and  the  whole  basis  of  provincial 
grants.  You  want  to  wipe  them  all  out  just 
because  you  are  trying  to  support  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  point  is  that  this 
whole  subject  is  one  which  deals  with  the 
fundamental  problem  of  provincial  grants, 
and  that  is  the  problem  that  has  to  be  re- 
solved and  will  be  resolved  by  this  govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  Trotter:  When?  What  year? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  not  going  to  be  there 
long  enough  to  resolve  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  rather  interesting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  cannot  even  discuss 
a  matter  seriously  without  a  lot  of  face- 
tious remarks  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  endorses,  or  he  would  object. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  takes  him- 
self too  seriously. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  no,  I  take  this 
subject  too  seriously. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  should, 
and  he  should  do  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
you  to  keep  this  House  in  order  while  I 
attempt  to  present  some  views  which  I  have 
on  this  matter.  These  are  matters  which  are 
fundamental  to  be  successful- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  pleasel 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  someone  else 
have  the  chair,  Mr.  Chairman?  Or  did  I  have 
the  floor?   Thank  you. 

The   whole   operation   of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  an  integrated  one- 
Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  briUiant  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury's  turn  wfll  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  expound  any  law  cases  in  this  House 
which  my  oflBce  has  lost,  so  let  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  just  desist. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  about  his  appearances  before  some  of  the 
government  tribunals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  were  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  problem  of  finance  and  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  Metro  cannot  be  confined 
to  Metro  itself.  They  really  emanate  and 
spread  throughout  the  whole  province,  be- 
cause the  various  segments  of  our  economy 
in  this  province  are  all  interrelated,  whether 
it  be  banking,  forestry,  manufacturing- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  has  said 
that. 

Mr.  Letherby:  He  is  saying  it  again. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.   Sopha:  A  meaningless  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  problems  of  this 
province  are  interrelated  each  with  the  other 
and  I  do  not  think  that  anything  having  to 
do  with  Metro,  frankly,  can  be  settled  with- 
out a  consideration  of  the  effect  or  the  impact 
which  those  decisions  might  have  on  other 
parts  of  this  province,  and  indeed  on  other 
industries,  the  basic  industries,  of  our  prov- 


Mr.  Singer:  Well,  certainly,  that  is  why 
you  are  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  question  of  Metro 
financing  and  the  relationship  of  Metro  itself 
to  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  relationship 
of  the  12  municipalities  with  the  city  of 
Toronto  are  matters  which  deserve  the  very 
greatest  consideration  by  all  of  us  in  this 
House.  As  far  as  this  government  is  con- 
cerned, they  arc  not  being  taken  lightly.  They 
are  being  taken  seriously.  There  are  similar 
problems  of  metropolitan  government— are 
you  listening,  Mr.  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
or  are  you  listening  to  the  lion,  member  for 
York  Centre? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!    Proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Metropolitan  Toronto 
problems  arc  extremely  important,  but  the 
pattern  which  will  evolve  and  the  decisions 
which  are  to  be  taken  having  to  do  with  the 
13  municipalities  will  react  on  the  Kitchener 
area,  on  the  Windsor  area,  and  on  the  Ottawa 
area.  These  matters  are  being  taken  into 
account. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Chairman:   Let  us  have  a  little  order, 
oceed. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  are  being  taken 
into  consideration  by  this  government  be- 
cause I  am  connected  with  it  and  I  have  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  committees  and  the 
various  discussions  which  take  place.  They 
are  going  to  be  determined  and  resolved  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  that  is  the  first  thing.  The 
second  thing  is  that  you  are  not  going  to  pin 
on  any  department  of  this  government— Trans- 
port, for  instance,  which  is  not  a  financial 
department— the  responsibility  for  a  subsidy 
which  has  to  do  with  other  departments  of 
this  government. 


it? 


Mr.   Singer:    Well,   whose   responsibility   is 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  the  whole  gov- 
ernment's responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  I  suggest  this  to 
>ou  and  I  repeat— probably  in  other  language, 
but  simply  this— that  any  statement  which  is 
made,  and  the  proposition  advanced  by  repre- 
sentatives who  support  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  official  Opposition,  that  members  of  this 
government  side  of  the  House  are  not 
taking  an  interest  in  their  constituents  is, 
quite  frankly,  an  unworthy,  reprehensible 
approach  to  take,  for  many  reasons  which 
must  be  obvious  to  you.  The  problems  you 
are  talking  about  with  respect  to  subway 
subsidization  and  odier  matters  have  to  do 
with  the  transportation  system  of  the  city 
of  Windsor,  the  city  of  Peterborough,  the  city 
of  Kitchener  and  all  of  the  towns  and  cities 
of  this  province.  There  is  one  point  I  would 
like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Everybody  wants  to 
point  out  the  problems.  We  recognize  the 
problem.  This  transportation  study  which  is 
presently  underway,  I  hope,  will  produce 
some  of  the  answers  to  provide  the  back- 
ground against  which  some  of  the  decisions 
for  the  rest  of  the  province  will  be  made.  I 
disagree  in  part  with  the  statement  of  my 
colleague  that  the  hearings  on  this  commit- 
tee might  take  up  to  three  years.  I  do  not 
think  they  need  take  that  long.  I  tell  you 
that  quite  frankly.  The  decision  has  to  be  a 
sound  one  and  as  far  as  this  government  is 
concerned,  it  will  be  a  sound  decision. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Now  we 
are  discussing  the  matter  of  transportation  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Which  number  are 
we  on,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  for  High  Park  that  the  vote  is  2101, 
and  please  keep  to  that  vote. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  Cowling:  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  from  the  other  side  tonight  about 
what  this  government  is  doing,  and  I  think 
I  should  remind  you  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  government  set  up  the  municipality 
of  Metro  Toronto  long  before  many  of  the 
hon,  members  were  in  the  House.  We  will 
be  dealing  with  the  matters  and  settling  the 
problems  of  the  municipality  of  Metro 
Toronto  long  after  many  of  you  have  gone 
from  the  House.  It  was  due  to  our  e£Forts 
that  we  have  the  subway  in  Toronto  and  it 
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will  be  through  the  efforts  of  this  govern- 
ment that  we  will  have  more  subways  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  one  point,  Mr. 
Chairman:  This  government  does  things  for 
Metro  Toronto  and  I  am  in  favour  of  what  it 
does.  It  is  going  to  continue  to  help  in  every 
possible  way.  I  am  for  subway  subsidy,  and 
we  are  coming  up  with  it.  I  am  for  an  over- 
all transportation  committee  and  a  study  and 
some  action.  This  is  what  we  are  getting 
right  over  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
members  from  the  other  side  have  not  come 
up  with  one  significant  suggestion  to  do  with 
the  situation  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  three 
hours  of  talking. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  ability  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
but  I  must  say  that  tonight  he  made  no  con- 
tribution whatsoever  regarding  the  discussion 
of  this  problem.  His  remarks  started  out  with 
bombast  and  ended  with  gobbledygook.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  his  ineptitude- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Keep  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  only  conclude,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  ineptitude  of  his  remarks 
have  risen  from  the  indefensibility  of  the 
government's  position.  The  matter  is  quite  a 
simple  one.  Everybody,  including  the  Tory 
party  and  its  policy  conference,  agrees  that 
there  should  be  a  subsidy  for  the  Toronto 
subway— everybody  except  the  government. 
The  government  says  that  it  is  now  studying 
the  matter.  It  is  now  studying  the  problem 
of  transportation  in  the  Toronto  area.  It  has 
set  up  a  technical  committee. 

One  would  think  that  the  transportation 
problem  in  Toronto  developed  only  yester- 
day and  that  the  need  for  a  subsidy  for  the 
subway  developed  only  a  month  ago.  This 
problem  has  existed  for  a  decade.  They 
started  to  build  a  subway  in  Toronto  a  decade 
ago  and  the  problem  of  transportation  has 
existed  in  an  acute  form  and  in  an  increas- 
ingly acute  form  for  at  least  a  decade.  The 
government  has  done  absolutely  nothing 
about  it  until  now  and  all  it  is  telling  us  it  is 
going  to  do  now  is  that  it  is  going  to  have  a 
study  that  will  take  three  years  to  complete. 
The  hon.  member  for  High  Park,  having 
been  challenged  to  say  where  he  stands,  gets 
up  and  the  best  he  can  say  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  its  job. 

1  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  Metro  Toronto  will  never  get 
even  a  modicum  of  justice,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  are  entitled  to  anything  more  than 
ordinary  justice,  but  they  will  not  get  even 


a  modicum  of  justice  as  long  as  we  have  a 
majority  of  Tory  members  from  the  Toronto 
area  in  this  Legislature.  The  only  time  we 
can  solve  this  problem  is  in  the  next  election, 
whenever  it  may  come. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  moment,  this  mem- 
ber has  the  floor. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  pour  some  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Another  voice   from  the 
Liberal  caucus. 

Mr.  Chappie:  This  is  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lem we  have  of  transportation  across  Canada. 
A  great  deal  of  trafiic  does  move  across 
Canada  through  the  different  provinces,  but 
unfortunately  because  of  the  roads  which 
we  do  not  have  and  should  have  as  far  as 
the  trans-Canada  traffic  is  concerned,  much 
of  this  traffic  is  now  moving  through  the 
States  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so. 
I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  he  has  made  any 
real  inroads  concerning  reciprocal  licensing 
arrangements  between  provinces,  and  also  if 
he  has  made  any  arrangements  with  states 
concerned  south  of  the  border? 

An  hon.  member:  He  read  that  over  this 
afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to 
go  through  the  speech  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  mentioned  that  this  afternoon.  We  have  in 
the  last  year  concluded  reciprocal  agreements 
with  four  provinces:  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta  and  New  Brunswick. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
remarks  from  the  hon.  members  opposite 
were  directed  to  me  and  I  just  want  to  reply 
very  briefly. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Whether  they  were  in  answer, 
or  directed,  is  about  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  reply  to  them. 

The  significant  part  of  the  remarks  from 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  West,  both  of  whom  are 
Cabinet  Ministers,  were  that  they  talked 
around  the  subject  and  that  neither  of  them 
was  prepared  to  take  a  stand  in  this  House 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  favour  a  subsidy 
for  the  subway. 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Singer:  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park,  who  is  not  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  to  say  he  is  in  favour  of 
it.  It  does  not  mean  a  thing,  because  his 
view  does  not  prevail  over  there.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  West,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew,  as  two  Cabinet 
Ministers,  ha^•e  a  much  more  influential 
opinion  in  those  benches  than  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park.  Those  are  the  people 
whose  voices  should  be  heard  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  correct  one 
impression  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port had.  I  do  not  criticize  his  being  on  the 
committee,  I  merely  say  this:  When  they  put 
on  the  committee  the  gentleman  who  lives 
in  Brockville,  another  gentleman  who  calls 
his  home  Huron,  and  the  third  gentleman  who 
comes  from  northern  Ontario,  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  least  that  this  government 
could  ha\'e  done,  if  they  were  going  to  ex- 
amine transport  problems  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  was  to  find  from  their  very  sub- 
stantial present  membership,  and  I  underline 
the  word  "present",  from  Metropolitan 
Toronto  at  least  one  Metro  representative  to 
put  on  this  committee;  and  they  have  not 
done  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  out 
the  terms  of  the  order-in-council  and  I  think 
the  hon.  member  will  agree  that  William  R. 
Allen,  QC,  is  representative  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  not  a  member  of  this 
House;  he  cannot  form  government  policy, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  knows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hour,  Mr.  Chairman, 
certainly  is  not  getting  any  earlier.  I  point 
out,  again  by  order-in-council,  that  the  chair- 
man of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  a  member  of 
of  the  committee  and  will  certainly  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  recommendations 
which  the  committee  makes  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  on  a  matter.  I  was  very  dis- 
appointed this  evening  earlier,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  survey  which  had  been  com- 
pleted with  respect  to  the  matter  of  highway 
financing,  and  the  entire  situation  which  was 
discussed  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
I  was  very  disappointed  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  say  that  he  would  take  imder  advise- 
ment whether  or  not  we  would  receive  tliis 
information. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
information  is  something  that  we  have  a  right 
to  in  this  House,  and  which  ought  to  be 
tabled. 


In  order  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which,, 
apparently,  we  have  been  misled  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
Hansard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  Minister  of  Education,  sir, 
when  he  was  dealing  with  this  same  subject 
back  on  February  7,  1961.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  raised  this  question  at  that 
time,  as  he  has  done  faithfully  in  this  House 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  referring  to  this 
study,  on  page  971,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  for  you  the  remarks  of  the  now  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  then  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, in  dealing  with  this  particular  prob- 
lem. I  might  say  he  is  replying  to  the  same 
comments  in  principle  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  made  this  evening.  The 
Minister  of  Education  at  that  time  said,  and 
I  quote: 

I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
undoubtedly  we  did  bring  in  this  recom- 
mendation. On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
heard  the  same  old  record  again  as  in 
every  year— with  due  respect  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South— we  have  had  the 
same  thing  every  year.  The  figures  do  not 
change,  even  the  figures  he  quoted  tonight 
are  not  correct  in  the  light  of  the  figures 
which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  has 
just  given.  The  percentage,  for  instance,  of 
the  trafiic  on  our  highways,  for  truck  traffic, 
is  still  four  per  cent,  which  information 
we  obtained  in  that  committee;  and  even 
at  that  time  he  must  admit  there  was  a 
study  going  on  which  we  thought  would 
be  very  interesting. 

I  noticed  in  the  press— I  cannot  quote  it 
exactly  but  I  noticed  it  in  the  press  in  the 
last  week— about  the  study  where  trucks 
have  been  run  over  the  roads  for  a  great 
number  of  months  or  weeks  until  the  high- 
ways did  break  down.  Now  this  information 
is  at  last  going  to  be  available  to  us,  and 
then  we  may  draw  the  necessary  conclu- 
sions. The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
mentions  specious  arguments;  really  many 
of  his  conclusions  are  specious.  We  will 
now  be  able  to  really  establish  what  we 
attempted  to  establish  in  that  committee 
six  years  ago,  or  five  years  ago.  I  cannot 
quote  chapter  and  verse,  but  I  know  I  have 
read  in  the  press  that  at  long  last  the 
results  will  be  available  and  then  we  will 
be  able  to  establish  whether  in  fact  the 
trucks  do  break  down  our  highways  and 
how  much  thickness  we  need  of  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing  in  construction.  Then 
perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  talk  a  few  facts 
rather  than  ideas. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  remarks  of  the 
now  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  and  if 
any  hon.  member  would  take  from  that  that 
these  facts  will  not  be  available  to  us,  I  ask 
him  to  rise  in  his  place.  But  before  he  does 
so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  put  on 
record  my  remarks  in  this  House  last  year 
dealing  with  the  same  problem. 

Speaking  of  this  survey,  I  said  I  raised  the 
same  matter  last  year  simply  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  wonder  if  I  might  help 
the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  interrupted  until  I  am 
through,  and  then  the  hon.  Minister  can  say 
what  he  wishes;  if  I  may  complete. 

The  report  I  refer  to  is  the  statement  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  when  dealing 
with  these.  I  think  it  was  on  page  72—1  have 
not  got  the  page— but  it  was  a  statement  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  the  department 
was  conducting  an  extensive  study  into  the 
recommendations.  I  think  it  had  to  do  with 
the  financing  of  the  roads  as  well,  which 
would  be  forthcoming,  and  the  results  of  the 
report  would  be  available  to  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  submit  to  you  that  if  the  government 
did  not  intend  to  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  they  had  a 
responsibility  at  that  time  to  say  so,  and  not 
lead  this  House  into  believing  that  it  would 
be  available  to  the  hon.  members.  Then  for 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  to  come  to  the 
House  this  evening  and  say  he  will  take 
under  advisement  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
made  available!  It  only  makes  common  sense 
if  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are  going 
to  discuss  this  matter  and  these  facts  intel- 
ligently, are  entitled  to  the  information  that 
is  in  the  report,  which  took  public  funds 
to  construct.  Sir,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  in  his  new  position  is  being 
very  unfair  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  when  he  takes  a  difiFerent  stand  after 
we  have  had  definite  assurances  from  this 
government  that  it  would  be  made  available. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  government  can 
expect  us  to  intelligently  deal  with  these 
problems  if  we  are  going  to  get  one  answer 
in  this  House  one  year  and  then  have  a 
different  Minister  who  is  going  to  take 
a  different  attitude  in  future  years.  I  suggest 
that  if  the  policy  of  this  government  was  to 
not  make  this  available,  they  had  a  right  to 
say  so.  Now  that  the  report  is  in,  I  suggest 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government 
to  make  it  available  to  us.  I  wish  to  support 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South:  I  think  he 


makes  a  valid  point  and  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  if  the  government  is  afraid  to  make  it 
available  to  the  Opposition  and  that  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  evasion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
that  I  think  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  which  he  referred  refers  to  an 
entirely  different  type  of  report.  It  is  a 
report  from  the  so-called  ASS  HO  road  test, 
the  American  Society  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  which  is  the  second  of  two  studies 
which  my  friends,  the  hon.  members  who 
were  on  the  toll  roads  committee,  will  re- 
member. One  was  the  WASHO,  or  Western 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  test. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

The  results  of  that  test  indicated  that  they 
needed  to  do  tests  of  a  different  type  and 
with  different  mechanisms  for  obtaining  and 
assessing  results;  so  the  further  tests,  the 
so-called  ASSHO  tests,  were  undertaken.  I 
believe  that  The  Department  of  Highways 
were  contributors  to  the  cost  of  this  test.  I 
understand  that  the  report  of  those  tests  has 
been  completed  and  I  understand  that  The 
Department  of  Highways  has  it.  The  assess- 
ment of  that  report,  in  effect  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  report,  has  to  do  with  the 
type  of  construction  which  should  be  used  in 
Ontario,  parts  of  Ontario  where  the  tempera- 
ture and  other  conditions  are  comparable. 
There  is  another  matter,  and  I  have  no  idea 
in  what  state  that  is;  that  would  be  a  matter 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  in  his 
estimates.  I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  which  had  to  do  with  that 
report,  not  the  report  to  which  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South  referred. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  have  served  to  ease  the  frustration  on 
this  side  of  the  House  if  that  particular  report 
had  been  made  available  to  the  hon,  mem- 
bers. I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  that  this  report  was  spoken  of 
during  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Transport  directly  after  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  had  made  his  point.  I  am 
wondering  why  that  report  was  not  made 
available  to  us  if  it  was  completed  some  time 
ago,  and  I  understand  that  perhaps  it  may 
be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  far  as  I  know,  anybody 
can  buy  it  from  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials.  I  would  say  this  to 
my  hon.  friend— and  this  becomes  a  little 
complicated;  I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  this 
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issue,  I  am  trying  to  put  it  in  words  that  I 
can  understand.  This  becomes  a  httic  com- 
phcated.  If  the  report  on  highway  con- 
struction procedures,  methods  and  materials— 
which  is  presented  or  which  has  come  from 
this  test,  part  of  which  was  paid  for  by  The 
Department  of  Highways  because  of  their 
interest  in  the  association  and  the  work- 
indicates  that  there  should  be  extensive 
changes  in  the  type  of  highway  construction 
in  Ontario,  then  that  would  affect  the  studies 
which  we  would  make  with  regard  to  the 
long-term  projections.  I  hope  I  am  being 
clear  to  my  hon.  friend.  This  is  another  one 
of  these  factors  that  I  mentioned  a  while 
ago,  and  I  think  I  am  trying  to  be  honest 
with  my  hon.  friend.  This  is  why  these  things 
are  changing  from  time  to  time,  and  one  of 
the  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  these  reports  are  being  pre- 
pared and  which  \'ery  often  can  be  very 
easily  updated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  comment  here.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  comments  were  with 
regard  to  the  report  on  the  AASHO  surveys 
and  not  to  this  broader  study.  However,  the 
basic  point  being  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  is  still  valid. 

We  were  assured  a  year  ago,  in  a  little 
speech  in  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
chasti/ed  us  for  having  raised  this  issue,  that 
all  the  government  was  doing  was  waiting 
for  the  AASHO  surveys.  Well,  now  you  have 
the  report  on  the  AASHO  surveys,  and  now 
you  call  for  other  reasons  as  to  why  you  can- 
not give  us  a  conclusion— not  on  a  broad 
study  but  with  regard  to  the  question  of  a 
weight/distance  tax. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  the  AASHO  report, 
and  giving  us  your  analysis  of  it,  all  you  said 
was  that  Oregon  has  decided  that  this  tax 
is  administratively  not  possible,  and  men- 
tioned some  other  jurisdictions  that  had 
dropped  it.  If  you  are  luihappy  with  what  we 
are  doing  on  this  side  of  the  House,  we  have 
even  more  reason  to  be  unhappy,  because 
\ou  have  not  played  square  on  this  issue.  You 
have  procrastinated  on  this  issue  for  seven 
years,  and  the  quotation  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  just  put  on  the  record  is  clear  proof 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  involved  in 
the  procrastination,  because  last  year  he  said: 
"At  long  last  we  are  going  to  have  the  facts." 

Now  you  have  got  the  facts  and  the  govern- 
ment still  cannot  make  up  its  mind.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  a  little  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Goodman  in  the  ATA  and  a  few 
others    are    the    people    who    have    got    you 


stalled  on  the  spot  where  you  have  been  for 
seven  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
that  allegation.  I  do  not  probably  imagine 
>ou  will  accept  my  position  here  if  I  talk 
to  you  anyway.  I  would  tell  you  quite 
frankly,  from  my  point  of  view,  I  really  have 
not  thought  about  it  from  the  day  that  quota- 
tion was  made,  whether  it  was  one  year  or 
two  years  ago,  until  now;  but  I  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  look  at  it. 

I  remember  going  into  the  weight/distance 
tax  at  the  time  we  did;  we  gave  it  a  lot  of 
study.  My  subsequent  thinking,  I  must  admit 
to  this  House,  was  not  particularly  in  favour 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  research  has  been 
done  since.  I  would  be  prepared  to  find  out. 
I  honestly  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  such 
really  tearing  importance  that  the  whole 
government  should  be  called  into  question, 
and  our  moral  position  practically  called  into 
question,  because  we  did  not  rush  in  with 
the  big  report  on  it  two  weeks  later  and  put 
half  the  department  to  work  on  it  to  find 
out  what  the  answer  would  be. 

It  is  only  another  theory  of  highway  taxa- 
tion at  best— I  say  at  best— and  I  suppose  I 
could  give  you  my  undertaking  to  see  what 
would  be  involved  in  taking  the  AASHO 
test  and  the  WASHO  test  apart,  and  seeing 
what  is  involved  in  them.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  it.  It  is 
a  good  many  years  since  we  made  the  study. 
I  remember  doing  it.  I  remember  being  very 
fascinated  with  it,  as  was  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  but  I  have  not  given  it  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  since.  However, 
if  as  a  result  of  any  statements  made  here 
wc  should  look  at  it— I  would  say  we  would 
be  prepared  to  look  at  it— then  I  want  to  go 
on  to  something  else. 

I  came  in  here  late  in  the  debate  and  only 
caught  the  tail  end  of  it.  I  gathered  that 
tempers  were  running  high  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  I  would  simply  like 
like  to  say  that  I  have  sat  here  long 
enough  in  this  House  to  see  them  rise  and 
fall  both  sides,  and  I  recognize  that  these 
things  happen.  I  can  always  say  that,  as  a 
government,  we  represent  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  all  its  aspects.  I  recognize  that  the 
possibility  of  subsidization  for  subways  in 
the  city  may  be  rather  a  warm  issue;  I  read 
aboiit  it  in  the  paper,  and  wc  are  consider- 
ing it  as  a  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  no  more  intention  of  being  hurried 
into  a  decision  on  this  matter  by  the  Oppo.si- 
tion  than  I  have  been  hurried  into  decisions 
on    practically    every    matter    that    we    have 
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debated  in  this  House  in  the  last  two  years. 
In  due  coiurse,  we  will  examine  these  things 
and  deal  with  them  as  we  think  proper. 

I  wonder  whether  perhaps  someone  could 
correct  me,  or  tell  me  whether  any  mention 
was  made— of  course  we  have  not  reached  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
although  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  the  debate 
here  tonight  could  have  been  more  properly 
dealt  with  in  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

But  I  wonder  if  anybody  mentioned  what 
is  going  on,  for  instance,  on  Highway  401 
across  the  northern  part  of  Metro,  which  is 
purely  a  provincial  road  and  for  which  there 
are  plans  which  will  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  which  will  be  a  direct  subsidy  to 
the  whole  Metro  area.  Apart  from  that,  it 
carries  a  large  percentage  of  the  traffic  tiiat 
flows  across  from  western  Metro  through  to 
the  eastern  part  of  Metro,  and  I  would  men- 
tion this  in  order  that  we  may  keep  these 
things  in  balance. 

I  can  tell  the  hon.  members  from  Metro 
that  upon  occasion  I  have  had  to  interview 
groups  from  northern  Ontario— and  these  are 
some  facts  and  figures  that  also  came  out  of 
that  committee  that  gave  rise  to  the  weight/ 
distance  tax  that  is  discussed  here.  In  fact 
one  day  I  can  remember  being  told  in  my 
office  by  people  from  the  Niagara  peninsula, 
from  the  north  and  from  Windsor— three 
diflFerent  groups— that  each  of  them  came 
from  the  forgotten  part  of  the  province. 

I  think  this  is  quite  normal.  I  get  this  in 
my  own  riding— London,  is  a  forgotten  part.  I 
think  this  is  natural  and  normal.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  of  us  has  not  had  this  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  answer  some  of  the 
tilings  discussed  here  tonight,  I  remember  say- 
ing to  some  people  from  northen  Ontario  who 
said  to  me:  "Well,  look  at  the  tremendous 
system  of  roads  that  you,  as  a  province,  have 
constructed  around  Metro  to  take  care  of  all 
this  traffic  that  flows  in  and  out  and  around 
Metro.  People  who  live  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Toronto,  work  at  Malton,  can  go  north  and 
right  across  401  on  a  four-lane,  controUed- 
access  highway  and  we  in  the  north  need  so 
many  more  roads."  I  pointed  out  to  them 
that  in  the  study  we  have  made  of  toll  roads, 
we  found  out  that  gasoline  tax  alone  that  was 
burned  on  Highway  401  between  Highway  27 
and  Kennedy  Road  would  pay  for  it  in  six 
years  and  the  revenue  from  there  forward  is, 
of  course,  spread  into  other  parts  of  Ontario 
and  is  used  to  build  roads  where  the  traffic  for 
the  next  hundred  years  probably  will  not 
pay  for  the  road. 

This  is  the  concept  of  running  a  province 


and  it  is  the  concept  of  running  a  province 
that  is  followed  by  this  government.  We  run 
a  province  as  a  whole;  we  do  not  balance  area 
against  area,  we  do  not  favour  area  against 
area.  We  recognize  that  some  areas  perhaps 
will  produce  more  tax  revenue  than  others, 
and  that  tax  revenue  will  be  spread  into  a 
less  wealthy  part  of  the  province.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  province— and  one  of  our  problems 
in  our  country  today  is  that  people  are  think- 
ing provincially,  and  too  provincially— I  think 
we  should  stick  up  for  our  areas  since  that 
is,  of  course,  the  reason  we  represent  them. 
But  in  the  long  pull  we  must  work  for  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
latter  point  I  really  rise  to  come  back  to  the 
weight/disance,  a  comment  that  I  want  to 
make  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
out  earlier.  I  am  not  just  playing  the  same 
old  record.  I  want  to  remind  die  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  on  the  last  point  he  made,  that  this 
is  a  very  valid  point.  While  I  disagreed  witli 
a  lot  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
has  said,  he  was  at  least  pretty  accurate 
in  his  arguments  that  sometimes  in  this  House 
efforts  are  made  to  play  off  the  city  against 
the  country.  I  have  heard  it  many  times  and' 
this  is  no  contribution  to  the  politics  of  this; 
province. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  distinctly, 
from  our  studies  in  the  committee  a  few 
years  ago  another  signfficant  figure,  and  I 
have  used  it  many  times  when  I  have 
been  in  the  north,  where  people  in  the 
north  will  complain  about  the  number  of' 
roads  we  have  around  Toronto,  and  this  was 
years  ago.  They  did  a  study  and  they  dis- 
covered that  more  cars  travelled  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto  on  the 
Labour  Day  weekend  than  travelled  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  through  northern. 
Ontario  in  a  whole  year.  Just  contemplate 
that  for  a  moment  in  terms  of  taxation  and' 
everything. 


Mr.  Chappie:  Tliat  has  nothing  to  do  with 


it. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Chappie:  No,  it  has  not.  We  need 
these  roads. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  can  see  the  hmited 
comprehension  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He 
just  cannot  grasp  the  point. 

Mr.  Chappie:  The  hon.  member  can  only 
comprehend  one  area. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  comprehend  the 
needs  up  north.  I  have  fought  for  roads  that 
are  development  roads,  because  they  are  not 
just  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tra£Bc,  they 
are  to  meet  the  development. 

Mr.  Chappie:  And  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly! 

Mr.  Chappie:  All  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying  is  that,  if 
you  are  talking  about  cost  and  the  money 
that  is  available  to  build  them,  the  gasoline 
tax  you  get  on  one  weekend  on  tlie  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  equivalent  to  the  gasoline  tax 
on  No.  11  Highway  through  northern  Ontario 
in  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Look  at  the  big  transports 
and  everything  that  go  through  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  was  true  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Chappie:  It  is  not  today? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  not  be  true  now 
because  there  may  be  more  traflBc  up  north 
now.  The  basic  point  is,  let  us  not  play  oflF 
country  against  city  and  north  against  south. 

The  reason  I  rose,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
while  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  out  I  got 
up  and  tried  to  extract  from  this  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Transport— and  it  was  just  as  painful 
and  as  impossible  and  as  futile  an  effort  as 
dealing  with  his  predecessor— some  comments 
witli  regard  to  the  WASHO  and  the  AASHO 
tests,  and  what  the  government's  conclusions 
are  in  terms  of  a  weight-Zdistance  tax. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  intimates  that  he 
has  had  a  change  of  mind  on  this  issue  since 
the  rest  of  us  and  he  signed  the  report  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  My  basic  point  is  this:  if 
he  would  give  us  the  facts  maybe  we  would 
change  our  mind  too.  This  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  from  this  department.  This  is 
why  I  am  pleading  that  the  hon.  Minister 
should  table  the  research  that  has  been  done, 
not  only  on  the  limited  problem  of  the  studies 
out  of  which  comes  a  conclusion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  weight/distance  tax,  but  the 
studies  with  regard  to  the  whole  problem. 
Table  them  and  let  us  have  the  facts  so 
that  we  can  discuss  it  perhaps  more  intel- 
ligently. 

We  might  agree  with  him.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  on  the  weight/distance  tax  my 
basic  starting  point  is  that  I  am  still  con- 
vinced. If  I  am  wrong  give  me  the  evidence, 
but  I  am  still  convinced  that  the  big  trucks 


are  not  contributing  equitably  in  terms  of 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  highways.  From 
that  starting  point,  if  a  weight/distance  tax  is 
not  administratively,  or  for  any  reason,  the 
best  way  to  introduce  equity  into  our  high- 
way revenue  structure,  give  me  some  other 
alternative  to  it;  but  our  problem  is  that  for 
seven  or  eight  years  we  have  procrastinated. 
We  have  had  one  report  after  another,  we 
have  had  one  excuse  after  anotlier. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  on  very  feeble 
ground.  Sure  he  is  a  busy  man  and  he  has 
not  had  time  to  give  thought  to  it.  The  pre- 
decessor to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
apparently  did  not  give  enough  thought  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  spite  of  his  observa- 
tion to  me;  or  if  he  did  come  to  a  conclusion, 
the  rest  of  the  department  has  not  accepted  it. 
So  a  new  Minister  comes  in  and  he  does 
not  know  the  answer. 

We  have  had  a  new  Minister  every  yearl 
All  we  are  asking  is:  let  us  have  some 
conclusions.  My  final  plea,  once  again,  is  let 
us,  too,  have  the  facts  and  perhaps  we  would 
be  willing  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  you  are  headed  towards,  but  we  cannot 
do  it  if  you  are  going  to  keep  hiding  the 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  make 
the  point  clear,  I  have  not  refused  to  table 
any  report.  I  said  that  I  have  a  draft,  that 
I  wanted  some  more  information  and  once  I 
had  this  I  would  decide  whether  it  should  be 
tabled  or  distributed  or  whatever  might 
happen. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  made  tlie  point,  and  in  part  of  his 
point  he  was  supported  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South:  There  is  no  point  in  playing 
off  one  section  of  the  province  against 
another,  with  this  I  agree. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  members  who  are 
making  noises  will  just  keep  quiet  for  a 
moment  I  will  continue. 

With  this  I  would  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  would  think  that  by  any  test  that 
you  want  to  apply,  whether  it  is  revenue 
that  comes  out  of  Metro  in  sales  tax  or  in 
estate  tax  or  in  income  tax  or  in  gasoline  tax, 
and  so  on,  if  this  is  the  only  test  then  all  of 
the  provincial  monies  would  be  spent  in  the 
Metro  area,  or  the  very  substantial  portion  of 
them. 

This  is  not  the  test.  Certainly  there  are 
other  sections  of  the  province  that  need  sub- 
stantial help  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
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lion,  members  from  Metro  are  going  to  deny 
that  that  help  should  be  given.  What  I  sug- 
gest is  this,  and  this  is  most  important;  there 
must  be  in  the  minds  of  those  people  who 
occupy  the  front  benches  of  the  government 
«eats  on  the  right  side  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  diere  is  a  problem  in  providing 
subways  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area; 
there  must  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
"who  lead  the  government  a  realization,  after 
'10  years,  that  there  is  a  severe  tax  burden 
already  placed  on  the  homes  of  taxpayers 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  People  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  do  not  want  to  take  an  un- 
fair share  of  anything,  but  the  case  has  been 
made  so  often,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it,  even  for  the 
advice  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  The  case 
lias  been  made  that  the  province  is  prepared 
to  give  and  has  given  subsidies  in  the  amount 
•of  50  per  cent  for  metropolitan  roads. 

The  case  has  been  made  and  can  be  made 
again,  if  necessary.  It  can  be  made  again, 
until  finally  we  get  some  action,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  build  subways,  that  you  can  move 
more  people  by  public  transit  than  you  can 
on  super  highways.  The  case  has  been  made 
before  and  can  be  made  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  more  economical  to  subsidize 
a  subway  than  to  subsidize  a  super  highway. 

The  case  is  not  taking  it  away  from  one 
section  and  giving  it  to  another,  the  case  is 
that  there  is  equity  and  there  is  reasonable- 
ness in  Metro's  request  made  over  these  many 
years.  The  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
people  of  Metro  deserve  an  answer  from 
this  government.  They  have  not  had  an 
answer,  sir.  Tonight,  when  the  matter  is 
presented  in  reasonable  focus,  when  this 
whole  question  is  presented  in  reasonable 
focus,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  rises 
in  his  place,  tells  us  of  a  committee  on  which 
there  is  not  a  Metro  member  other  than  the 
chairman  of  Metro  council— there  is  not  a 
Metro  government  member,  despite  their 
substantial  representation  in  this  House— tells 
\us  that  by  July  there  will  be  some  sort  of  a 
report  and  that  in  1965  there  will  be  another 
"report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  that  after  all 
these  many  years  this  government  should 
either  be  prepared  to  say:  "Yes,  we  will  sub- 
sidize the  subway,"  or:  "No,  we  will  not," 
and  let  the  people  of  Metro  know  where 
this  government  stands. 

That  is  the  point,  and  no  amount  of  talking 
about  playing  one  section  of  the  province  ofiF 
as  against  another  will  change  it.  The  people 
of  Metro  deserve  an  answer  and  they  have 
not  got  it  to  date  from  this  government. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  earlier 
this  evening  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  try  to  put  the  case  for  a  grant  for 
the  subway  to  the  government,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  is  true  after  another  two 
hours  of  futile  discussion.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  technical 
committee  appointed  by  the  government. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  are  both  engineers,  traffic  engineers. 
I  do  not  want  in  any  sense  to  imply  that  I 
in  any  way  lack  confidence  in  their  ability 
as  engineers,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  of 
the  highest  order,  but  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  in  indicative  of  the  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  the  trans- 
portation problem  in  this  area  and  beyond  is 
inherently  an  engineering  problem  and  that 
it  should  be  looked  at  mainly  by  engineers. 
I  think  engineers  have  a  very  important  role 
to  play  in  it,  but  as  I  tried  to  say  earlier 
this  evening,  I  think  that  the  part  engineering 
plays  in  transportation  is  possibly  one  of  the 
smaller  aspects  of  it  and  that  the  economic 
and  social  implications  of  a  transportation 
problem  are  really  much  more  important. 
I  am  afraid  that  a  transportation  policy  that 
is  built  on  engineering  considerations  may 
lead  merely  to  a  repetition  and  intensification 
of  some  of  the  messes  we  have  had  as  far  as 
development  is  concerned  in  the  province  in 
the   past,   particularly   in   this   area. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  of  the  hon.  Minister 
how  many  vehicles  the  department  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  so  surprised  to  get  a 
question  on  the  estimates,  it  will  take  me  a 
little  time  to  find  this.  I  think  it  is  53,  but  I 
will  just  check  that.  Let  us  be  careful;  the 
hon.  member  asked  for  vehicles,  not  motor 
vehicles?  The  answer  is  53. 

Mr.  Newman:  What  then,  may  I  ask,  is 
motor  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Forty-seven. 

Mr.  Newman:  What  is  the  policy  of  tlie 
department  on  the  purchase  of  motor 
vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  buy  them  by  tender. 

Mr.  Newman:  Public  or  invitation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  they  are  public 
tenders  in  the  sense  that  the  various  agencies 
bid  on  them,  but  we  do  not  get  bids  from 
all  agencies  in  the  province  because  there  are 
several  thousand. 
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Mr.  Newman;  Are  the  tenders  advertised  in 
one  of  the  newspapers?  Metro  newspapers 
or  local  newspapers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No. 

Mr.  Newman:  How  would  one  find  out 
then  that  the  department  is  going  to  be  in 
the  need  of  purchasing  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  say  generally 
through  the  manufacturers;  either  that  or 
through  the  department  in  the  area.  The 
policy  normally  is  to  call  tenders  in  the  area 
where  the  vehicle  is  stationed  so  that,  for 
service  purposes  and  so  on,  the  vehicle  will 
be  serviced  where  it  is  working. 

Mr.  Newman:  Does  the  department  service 
its  own  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  all  of  the  vehicles  oper- 
ated by  the  department  put  through  the  de- 
partment's tests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  the  safety  lane? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  And  they  all  carry  a  sticker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  a  further  question.  The 
hon.  Minister  said  they  were  bought  in  the 
area;  do  we  purchase  from  a  basic  specifica- 
tion to  start  with  or  do  we  go  into  an  area 
and  say,  "We  want  two  Ford  trucks,"  and 
into  another  area  and  say,  "We  want  two 
Dodge  trucks"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Would  the  hon.  member 
explain  "basic  specifications"? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  have  seen 
several  organizations  tendering  for  equip- 
ment and  thry  have  set  out  certain  basic 
requirements  that  they  require;  certain  speci- 
fications which  outline  the  needs  that  they 
have  and  what  they  require  to  fill  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  informed  that  we 
ask  for  a  standard  vehicle,  either  a  sedan  or 
station-wagon  or  pickup  truck,  or  whatever 
is  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
being  used. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  are  a  little  suspicious,  over  on  this 
side,  that  perhaps  they  are  invitation  tenders, 


and  that  the  department  coiJd  in  this  way 
purchase  from  certain  dealers  simply  by  buy- 
ing a  certain  type  of  car  in  a  certain  area. 
This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  determine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  I  could  ans\%er 
the  hon.  member  by  telling  him  the  types  of 
veliicles  we  have:  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Pontiac, 
Dodge,  Rambler,  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Stude- 
baker.  Ford,  Falcon,  Comet,  Chevrolet,  Ply- 
mouth, Ford,  Chevrolet. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well  that  is  pretty 
good.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter tell  me:  When  they  go  into  an  area  such 
as  the  city  of  Toronto,  do  they  contact  the 
various  Ford  dealers  when  they  wish  to  pur- 
chase a  Ford  vehicle,  and  make  known  that 
they  are  going  to  buy  it,  or  do  they  go  to  a 
certain   individual   dealer   and   determine   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
answer  the  hon.  member  at  the  moment  be- 
cause apparently— I  hope  this  will  not  upset 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre— we  do 
not  buy  very  many  vehicles  in  Toronto.  Most 
of  our  vehicles  are  on  inspection  and  are  out 
all  over  the  province.  I  would  guess  that  if 
we  are  going  to  buy  a  sedan,  a  decision  is 
made  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a  Ford  or  a 
Chev  or  a  Plymouth,  and  then  bids  are 
called  from  those  dealers.  Because,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows— and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  tnicks— while  the  dealers  will  tell  you 
that  their  truck  is  the  same  as  somebody 
else's  tmck,  there  are  differences  in  specifi- 
cations between  General  Motors,  Ford,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  the  hon.  Minister 
give  us  one  instance  in  the  past  year  where 
a  truck  or  car  was  bought  from  a  dealer  who 
is  known  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servative party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can  only  answer  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  I  do  not  know 
any  of  the  people  in  Toronto;  I  do  not  know 
any  of  the  people  from  whom  the  depart- 
ment has  purchased  trucks  who  are  Conser- 
vatives; I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  to  sit  in 
this  House  for  three  hours,  before  being  able 
to  get  up  and  ask  a  question.  It  is  getting  to 
be  awful.  But  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  discussions  are  interesting.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  getting  anywhere  by  them 
though. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  item  6  where  the  hon.  Minister  has 
fees    and    expen.ses    for    special    studies    and 
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research,  $75,000.  Is  that  because  of  the  one 
thing  that  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  to- 
night, the  study  of  whether  he  is  going  to 
go  into  this  subsidy  for  Metro  Toronto  sub- 
ways? Is  that  one  of  the  things  involving 
the  $75,000?  I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  spend  $175,000  for 
research  and  what  research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  is  correct;  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  that  is  for  the  studies  which 
are  presently  under  way  on  the  Metro  and 
region  transportation  studies. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Transportation  just  around 
the  city  of  Toronto,  or  the  transportation 
system  that  we  talked  of  a  little  earlier  in 
the  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  is  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region. 

Mr.  Belanger:  $75,000? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Entirely? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  included  in  that  item, 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  who  are  the  people 
the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  bring  in?  I 
would  like  to  know.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
comical  or  anything  like  that  here,  but  it 
seems  to  me  $75,000  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
spent  for  study  and  research  for  just  one 
particular  area  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Our  order-in-council  is 
getting  pretty  worn  but  I  will  read  it  again. 
In  fact,  I  should  be  able  to  repeat  it  from 
memory.  It  consists  of:  Mr.  Cowley,  who  is 
my  department's  traffic  engineer;  Mr.  Walter 
Macnee,  who  is  traffic  engineer  of  The 
Department  of  Highways;  Mr.  Eli  Comay, 
who  is  Metro  planning  commissioner;  Mr. 
George  Grant,  the  Metro  transportation 
engineer;  W.  E.  P.  Duncan- 
Mr.  Belanger:  These  are  all  Metro;  I  object 
to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  W.  E.  P.  Duncan, 
consultant  to  the  TTC;  Mr.  Eric  Wemp,  I 
think  it  is,  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, vice-president- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Is  George  Hogan  on  that  com- 
mittee? How  about  putting  George  Hogan— 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  What  about 
Elmer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  and  Col.  Nash  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  all  these  people 


are  being  paid  by  either  the  province  or 
Metro  Toronto  in  the  normal  course  of  events, 
so  that  the  only  expenses  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  them  would  be  any  travelling, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Any  outside  experts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  a  small  secretariat, 
which  has  had  to  be  put  together,  of  addi- 
tional people;  and  there  are  funds  available 
for  studies  by  consultants.  We  think  there  is 
sufficient  in  the  estimates  for  that  part  of  the 
programme  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  see  by 
some  of  the  names  that  you  have  mentioned 
already,  these  people  are  employees  of  the 
province.  Then  you  say  that  the  $75,000  is 
going  to  be  for  travelling  expenses.  What  is 
going  to  be  the  travelling  expenses?  Are 
they  going  to  see  the  programme  that  they 
have,  we  will  say,  in  New  York?  Are  they 
going  to  go  down  to  Los  Angeles?  Or  will 
they  go  down  to  Chicago?  This  is  the  thing 
I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  hope  I  did  not— 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  Windsor— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  This  amount  will  cover  the 
salaries  of  the  department's  staff,  including 
Mr.  Cowley,  and  also,  we  expect,  any 
expenses  for  travelling— which  would 
certainly  not  be  $75,000;  there  might  be  two 
or  three  hundred  or  perhaps  a  little  more— 
and  the  cost  of  any  special  studies  by  con- 
sultants which  we  require  to  have  done. 
While  our  own  staff  could  no  doubt  do 
these,  our  own  staff  have  other  duties  as 
well;  and  we  want  to  get  a  report  and  keep 
moving  on  this  thing;  we  may  have  to  get 
some  outside  assistance  for  specific  jobs. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Will  we  get  the  report  and 
see  if  it  is  worth  $75,000? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  there  any  full-time 
experts,  to  sort  of  carry  the  thing,  attached 
to  the  secretariat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  all  the  people  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  who  are  public  servants, 
are  experts  in  their  own  field. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  there  any  full-time 
experts  attached  to  the  secretariat  to  carry 
the  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  are  not  at  the 
moment,  but  we  are  looking  for  one  full- 
time  secretary  and  study  director. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  the  passenger  vehicles  owned 
and  operated  by  his  department  are  equipped 
with  seat  belts  in  the  rear  seats? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  the  rear  seats— and  if  so 
when  was  the  policy  instituted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  About  two  days  before,  in 
December  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  I  am  glad  that  progress 
was  made  because  they  certainly  were  not 
last  summer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  might  say  they  are 
making  some  progress  in  some  of  the  other 
departments,  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  well,  that  is  good. 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  the  department  any  pro- 
gramme for  the  listing  or  marking  of  high- 
ways in  case  of  national  emergencies,  such 
as  you  see  in  the  States?  Certain  highways 
are  marked  to  warn  the  public  to  stay  away 
from  in  case  of  a  national  emergency;  these 
highways  are  only  for  military  traffic  or 
emergency  traffic.    No  plan  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
not  come  under  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
moving  of  personnel,  so  it  would  be  the 
transport  of  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  any  planning  which  has 
been  done  to  date,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  department, 
has  been  done  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood 
that  the  department  has  a  liaison  officer  with 
the  EMO  branch.  What  would  his  duties  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  catch 
all  the  question. 

Mr.  Newman:  Tlie  department  does  have 
a  liaison  officer  connected  with  the  Emer- 
gency Measures  Organization.  What  would 
his  duties  be  then,  if  he  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  listing  of  highways  in  case 
of  an  emergency? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
going  into  the  whole  procedure,  Major 
Hughes  is  at  the  present  time  the  depart- 
ment's liaison  man  in  the  provincial  emer- 
gency measures  committee.  However,  The 
Department  of  Transport  is  one  of  those 
departments  which  has  a  federal  role  in  any 


emergency.  Certain  members  of  the  depart- 
ment staff,  when  there  is  an  emergency, 
automatically  become  part  of  the  federal 
transport  control  and  these  people  are  given 
tlieir  role  by  the  federal  authorities.  The 
remainder  of  the  department  becomes,  in 
effect,  a  service  department  to  protect  the 
records  we  have  and  so  on;  it  is  with  this 
group  that  Major  Hughes  would  be  involved. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port on  what  this  department  does  in  emer- 
gency measures  is  contained  on  page  42  of 
the  latest  report  which  was  given  to  us  today. 
Very  brief,  but  I  think  perhaps  we  could 
read  it. 

As  in  previous  years  during  1961  the 
department  was  represented  by  a  liaison 
officer  on  the  interdepartmental  committee 
constituting  emergency  measures  organiz- 
ation of  Ontario.  A  number  of  meetings 
were  held  between  the  department  officials 
and  leaders  of  the  trucking  and  transit 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 
plan  to  utilize  these  agencies  to  their  fullest 
extent  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Just  one  more  sentence. 

Department  officials  also  attended  the 
two  national  emergency  measures  exercises 
held  at  Camp  Borden.  Plans  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  government  in  Ontario  were 
prepared  and  submitted  to  EMO,  Ontario. 

I  would  think  that  arising  out  of  this  report- 
even  though  it  only  applies  for  the  year  1961 
it  is  the  latest  report  we  have— would  be 
these  questions.  What  was  the  result  of  the 
meetings  held  between  department  officials 
and  leaders  of  the  trucking  and  transit  in- 
dustry, and  what  plans  were  formulated  to 
utilize  these  agencies  to  the  full  extent,  to 
their  fullest  extent  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency?  This  is  number  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  federal  plan  to  which  I  made  reference 
a  few  moments  ago.  This  plan  has  been 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  federal 
officials.  This  has  to  do  with  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  people  during  an 
emergency. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised,  if  this  is  a  federal  plan  with  the 
provinces  fitting  into  it,  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  annual  report.  The  sec- 
tion I  have  just  read  seems  to  read,  as  I  read 
it,  that  this  is  a  provincial  plan  and  that 
meetings  were  held  and  provincial  plans  were 
formulated.  If  this  is  not  in  fact  the  case, 
what  was  the  purpose  of  these  meetings? 
What  was  achieved  at  these  meetings? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  go  round  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  two  emergency 
measures  procedures  in  The  Department  of 
Transport  are  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
was  the  provincial  part  which  is  referred  to 
here  as  the  interdepartmental  committee; 
this  has  to  do  with  the  continuity  of  govern- 
ment. The  other  is  the  federal  plan,  which  has 
to  do  in  an  emergency  with  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods;  this  plan  has  been  worked 
out  between  the  officials  of  my  department, 
who  come  under  federal  control  in  the  case 
of  an  emergency,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and 
the  trucking  industry  and  bus  industry  and  so 
on,  in  Ontario,  the  Army  and  the  other 
federal  people. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
is  in  fact  the  case,  I  am  surprised  that  there 
is  not  even  a  mention  of  the  words  federal 
or  Dominion  or  national  in  these  two  para- 
graphs in  this  report.  Well,  let  us  go  to  the 
second  paragraph,  then.  What  was  the  result 
of  the  attendances  of  departmental  officials 
at  the  two  meetings  held  at  Camp  Borden, 
and  what  plans  for  the  continuity  of  govern- 
ment in  Ontario  were  prepared  and  submitted 
to  EMO,  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  provincial  part  or  the 
continuation  of  government,  are  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  officials  who  were  involved 
in  this  part  of  the  plan.  The  plan  is,  and 
I  do  not  think  this  is  top  secret,  I  think  that 
I  can  tell  the  hon.  member— we  will  move  to 
Barrie  where  we  will  have  our  records  and 
so  on.  If  we  are  lucky,  the  people  who  have 
a  few  points  on  file  will  still  have  them 
when  the  emergency  is  over. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
hear  that  because  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
was  not  quite  sure  when  his  estimates  came 
up  whether  he  was  going  to  Barrie  or  not. 
He  sort  of  hinted  that  the  Barrie  idea  had 
been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
whether  the  Cabinet  is  worth  saving. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  other  point  I  wanted  to 
ask— and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  under 
the  appropriate  vote— was  about  seat  belts. 
Insofar  as  seat  belts  are  concerned,  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  said  during  his  main  re- 
marks this  afternoon  that  he  would  answer 
later  whether  or  not  they  would  be  made 
compulsory.  Is  "later"  now,  or  does  he  want 
it  under  another  estimate? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it  is  late  enough 
now.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not 
want  to  make  the  installation  and  use  of  seat 
belts  compulsory  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  people 
use  them.  I  think  that  if  we  are  to  make  this 
programme  effective  we  have  to  convince 
people  that  seat  belts  are  good  so  they  want 
to  use  them.  But  I  am  afraid  if  we  were  to 
make,  as  we  could  do,  the  installation  of 
seat  belts  in  cars  compulsory,  we  would 
simply  put  the  backs  up  of  a  whole  lot  of 
people  who  would  say,  "Well,  now,  perhaps 
you  can  make  me  put  them  in  the  car  but 
by  George  you  can't  make  me  wear  them". 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  the  same  sort  of 
consideration  must  have  gone  into  the  gov- 
ernment's thinking  when  they  made  the 
installation  of  turn  signals  compulsory.  Now 
you  did  legislate  and  say  that  all  new  cars 
built  after  a  certain  date  must  have  turn 
signals.  You  did  say,  as  well,  that  people 
when  they  are  turning  have  to  give  signals. 
And  you  could  say— and  undoubtedly  the 
same  sort  of  reaction  could  arise,  people 
would  say  "You  can  make  me  instal  them  and 
you  can  say  that  I  should  use  them  but  I  will 
be  darned  if  I  will  use  them". 

It  was  a  safety  measure  that  the  govern- 
ment thought  very  highly  of  and  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  disagree  with  that.  You  legislated 
that  there  should  be  turn  signals.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  spoken  very  highly  of  seat  belts, 
why  does  he  not  legislate  that  there  shall  be 
seat  belts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
speaking  of  an  entirely  different  principle. 
The  seat  belt  protects  the  person  who  is 
wearing  it.  The  safety  signal,  the  turn  signal, 
protects  the  other  people  on  the  highways 
who  are  driving  behind  or  in  front  of  the 
vehicle.  There  is  an  entirely  different  prin- 
ciple involved. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true 
you  cannot  force  people  to  use  seat  belts,  but 
certainly  if  they  were  there  in  every  car 
you  would  have  a  greater  opportunity  to 
use  them.  The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  a 
short  time  ago  that  if  he  forced  a  law  upon 
the  public  that  seat  belts  had  to  be  in  cars 
he  would  get  the  people's  backs  up.  The  only 
people  it  would  bother  would  be  the  people 
who  manufacture  the  cars.  I  suggest  that 
they  be  forced  to  put  them  in. 

I  was  going  to  speak  about  this  under 
another  vote,  not  only  the  matter  of  the  seat 
belts  but  brakes— when  we  come  to  highway 
safety  I  will  mention  the  latter.  The  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  should  be  forced  to 
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instal  seat  belts.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
is  evading  the  whole  issue  by  saying  he  is 
uoing  to  disturb  the  public.  The  one  way  to 
educate  the  public  is  to  make  them  available 
to  everybody  who  drives  a  car.  I  suggest 
they  go  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
available  to  everybody  and  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber perhaps  knows,  all  the  American  manu- 
facturers at  the  present  time  have  the 
mountings  in  the  front  seats  so  that  they 
t  an  be  installed  vcrj'  simply.  Studebaker  has 
just  announced  in  Canada,  effective  March  1, 
that  all  their  vehicles  will  be  made  with  seat 
belts  in  the  front  seats  as  standard  equip- 
ment. If  people  want  to  take  them  out,  they 
can  be  taken  out. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  way  to  encourage 
people  to  use  seat  belts.  I  think  the  manu- 
facturers themselves— contrary  to  what  the 
hon.  member  says— are  interested  in  the 
installation  and  sale  of  seat  belts.  Certainly 
the  actions  they  have  taken  in  the  past  would 
indicate   this. 

One  other  thing:  I  think  the  best  method 
of  convincing  people  to  use  seat  belts  is  the 
kind  of  publicity  that  we  have  on  the  front 
page  of  what  is  tomorrow's  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail.  There  is  a  picture  of  a  wreck  and 
the  police  said  if  the  youths  had  been  wear- 
ing seat  belts  when  the  crash  occurred  they 
might— 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  the  more  reason  to  make 
them  compulsory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  the  hon.  member  has 
liis  opinion  and  I  have  mine.  He  apparently 
feels  that  we  should  make  them  compulsory, 
the  present  Minister  does  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  quite  as  great  a  distinction  as  the 
hon.  Minister  implied  between  compulsory 
seat  belts  and  compulsory  turn  signals.  It 
is  true  that  to  a  certain  degree  the  seat  belt 
is  a  matter  for  the  owner  of  the  car.  If 
he  wants  to  be  clobbered  that  is  perhaps  his 
privilege,  but  it  is  common  for  even  private 
cars  to  have  other  people  as  passengers  and 
if  there  are  no  seat  belts  there,  the  passengers 
cannot  use  them  whether  they  want  them  or 
not.  So  there  is  more  than  just  the  personal 
interest  of  the  owner  of  the  car  involved. 

There  is,  however,  another  angle  that  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  might  consider.  That 
is  that  as  long  as  seat  belts  are  not  standard 
equipment  they  are  treated  as  accessories 
and  everybody  knows  that  you  pay  through 
the  nose  for  accessories.  When  the  hon.  Min- 
ister talks  about  compulsion,  actually  all  he 


is  talking  about,  all  that  is  involved,  is  com- 
pulsion on  a  certain  number  of  manufacturers. 
If  it  is  decreed  that  the  manufacturer  must 
provide  seat  belts  on  all  cars  he  puts  on  the 
market,  then,  it  will  be  done;  it  would  not  in- 
^ ohe  more  than  half  a  dozen  people  as  far  as 
companies  in  this  province  are  concerned.  I 
suspect  that  the  cost  of  these  belts  might  be 
quite  a  lot  less  if  they  came  in  as  standard 
equipment. 

I  had  to  buy  a  new  car  about  last  July 
or  around  then— this  I  admit  was  before  the 
hon.  Minister  had  brought  in  his  regulations 
requiring  that  no  seats  belts  may  be  installed 
unless  they  meet  certain  standards— and  I  was 
quite  concerned  that  the  seat  belts  I  got 
should  be  adequate.  To  assure  myself  of  that 
I  selected  a  belt  that  I  was  satisfied  from 
independent  tests  was  a  satisfactory  belt 
and  it  was  one  that  the  manufacturer  of  my 
car  happens  to  make  available  under  his  par- 
ticular brand  name.  The  manufacturer  has 
recommended  to  dealers,  so  I  am  told,  that 
they  should  provide  these  belts  at  cost.  The 
manufacturer  provided  them  to  the  dealer 
at  cost  and  he  recommended  that  the  dealer 
in  turn  should  provide  them  to  the  customer 
at  cost;  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  belt  and  the 
normal  operating  expenses  charged  at  a 
reasonable  degree  up  to  tliat  belt,  but  with- 
out any  profit  to  himself.  All  that  happened 
was  that  the  dealer  charged  top  price.  He 
took  all  of  the  saving  that  the  manufacturer 
had  passed  along  to  him,  as  well  as  his 
normal  profit.  This  is  the  sort  of  problem 
that  the  consumer  is  up  against  when  he  is 
trying  to  buy  this  kind  of  equipment.  I 
think  it  might  be  solved  if  the  seat  belt 
Ijecame  standard  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2101  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2102: 

Mr.  Newman:  Under  what  vote  should  we 
discuss  The  Highway  Trafiic  Act,  concerning 
registration   fees   for  buses? 

Mr.   Chairman:    Under   2103. 

Vote  2102  agreed  to. 

On   vote   2103: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
going  to  go  on  all  evening?  I  have  some 
matters  I  would  like  to  discuss  here.  I 
thought  I  would  be  going  home  at  a  reason- 
able hour,  but  is  this  going  to  go  on  in- 
definitely? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it   is   reasonable   to   expect   one   vote   to   be 
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carried  in  an  evening  and  we  just  two  seconds 
ago  carried  one  vote.    Did  we  carry  2102? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes.   We  are  on  2103  now. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  recall  that  earlier  in  the  evening  I 
brought  up  the  matter  of  safety  checks  on 
vehicles  and  I  was  told  that  I  should  bring 
it  up  under  this  vote.  I  should  like  to  do  so 
now  if  you  will  wait  until  I  get  it  out  again. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Let  Bemie  get 
on  his  feet.  He  will  fill  in  for  the  hon, 
member. 

I  Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  be  pleased  to 

let  Bemie  get  on  his  feet. 

I  was  speaking  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  several  items,  and  one  of  them  I 
wanted  to  speak  about  was  the  matter  of  a 
pedestrian  by-law  in  this  province.  The 
manner  in  which  the  pedestrian  by-laws  have 
been  handled  leaves  me  somewhat  amazed 
at  the  lack  of  leadership  which  emanates 
from  the  government. 

I  You    may    recall,    Mr.    Chairman,    that    a 

number  of  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  controversy,  particularly  from  the  city 
from  which  I  come,  wherein  they  wanted  to 
have  a  pedestrian  by-law  which  was  some- 
what diflFerent  from  the  one  which  is  enforced 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  There  was  quite  a 
bit  of  controversy  at  that  time.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  in  his  wisdom  ruled 
that  the  by-law  which  had  been  completed 
for  the  city  of  Toronto  was  one  which  would 
be  on  a  trial  basis  and  would  be  the  only 
by-law  which  would  be  permitted  in  the 
province  for  the  time  being.  I  think  sub- 
sequent to  that  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
the  previous  Minister,  came  to  a  decision 
that  this  was  the  only  law  that  would  be  per- 
mitted in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that.  At  least  we 
have  come  to  a  decision  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  pedestrian  by-law,  this  is  the  one 
that  we  shall  have.  The  hon.  Minister  earlier 
in  his  remarks  made  mention  of  the  principle 
of  uniform  signs  and  types  of  signs  so  that 
motorists  would  not  be  confused  in  different 
areas.  I  think  he  mentioned  that  it  would 
conform  with  the  uniform  code  which  has 
been  established  by  the  traflRc  associations 
across  the  nation.  There  is  one  particular 
problem  with  this  particular  by-law,  which  I 
think  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  it  is  this.  If  one  lives  in 
Toronto  where  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  by-law  as  it 
exists  in  Toronto,  then  he  is  not  confused  or 


frustrated  as  he  moves  about  the  city,  be- 
cause he  is  famihar  with  the  various  pedes- 
trian crosswalks  and  the  signs.  He  knows  that 
if  he  comes  within  a  hundred  feet  of  an 
intersection  or  of  one  of  these  signs,  he  must 
not  pass  another  vehicle,  so  he  can  live 
with  it.  But  if  he  should  happen  to  come 
from  another  city,  like  the  one  that  I  come 
from,  and  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular by-law  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  he 
cannot  help  but  become  confused  and  frus- 
trated. 

I  have  made  the  point  in  the  House  be- 
fore, and  I  make  it  again  tonight,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  determine  that  there  is  a 
pedestrian  by-law  which  shall  be  respected 
when  certain  signs  are  erected  and  certain 
conditions  are  met,  this  by-law  should  be  on 
the  statute  books  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  should  not  be  something  that  is  peculiar  to 
a  certain  municipality.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  reasonably  expect  people  coming 
from  other  areas  to  be  completely  familiar 
with  the  pedestrian  by-law  and  the  regulations 
that  are  in  effect  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  if 
there  is  no  way  for  these  people  to  become 
acquainted  with  that  by-law. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  only  way 
you  could  become  acquainted  with  it  is  to 
sit  down  and  write  the  traffic  department  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  ask  them  for  a  copy  of 
the  by-law,  and  then  study  it  before  you 
move  into  the  municipality.  I  think  this  is 
one  matter  which  should  emanate  from  the 
province  and  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
by-law  or  regulations  contained  in  the  statutes; 
so  that  when  a  municipality  chooses  to  set 
up  a  by-law,  people  from  other  areas  will  be 
acquainted  with  the  regulations  that  will  be 
required  in  that  particular  municipality. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  almost 
as  confusing  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  particular  by-law  as  it  would  be  to  grant 
them  the  right  perhaps  to  drive  on  a  differ- 
ent side  of  a  road  in  the  different  cities.  I 
know  that  is  getting  somewhat  ridiculous, 
but  I  think  it  makes  the  point  that  unless 
these  regulations  are  on  the  statutes,  so  that 
they  can  be  published  for  all  to  be  acquainted 
with,  we  are  creating-  frustration  and  con- 
fusion. I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
that  stranger  comes  into  a  metropolitan  area, 
like  the  city  of  Toronto,  it  is  very  possible 
to  create  accidents,  because  he  is  already 
tensed  up  and  strained  because  of  his  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  driving  conditions  and 
the  rules  of  the  road  in  that  particular  city. 
I  think  that  this  is  something  that  should 
be  taken  under  consideration. 

I  think  it  should  have  been  taken  under 
consideration  before  this.  We  will  recall  that 
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this  sort  of  grew  up.  It  was  a  situation  which 
was  tried  in  Toronto  and  then  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  said  to  other  municipali- 
ties in  the  province:  If  you  want  to  have  a 
pedestrian  by-law,  you  can  have  one  pro- 
viding you  pattern  it  after  the  Toronto  by- 
law. This  is  now  becoming  a  matter  of 
policy.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  whether  or 
not  you  agree  with  that  particular  bylaw  as 
compared  to  another  one;  I  think  it  should  be 
a  uniform  one.  I  think  it  is  something  the 
hon.  Minister  might  take  under  considera- 
tion. I  am  wondering  why  it  has  not  been 
done  before  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  present  legislation  is  permissive,  as 
my  hon.  friend  knows.  What  we  do,  and  we 
have  a  model  by-law,  is  tell  a  municipality 
that  if  they  want  to  have  this  kind  of  thing 
this  is  the  form  which  it  takes.  There  are 
31  municipalities  in  the  province  which  have 
adopted  our  model  by-law,  but  the  legislation 
of  course  is  permissive  because  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  municipality  if  they  decide 
they  want  to  have  crosswalks  of  any  kind. 
I  am  very  interested  in  what  my  hon.  friend 
has  said.  We  are  going  to  take  a  very  good 
look  at  this,  because  it  could  be  that  by  an 
amendment  to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  we 
might  make  provision  for  regulations  specify- 
ing that  if  a  crosswalk  is  going  to  be  used  it 
must  be  of  a  specific  type. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  wondering  what 
would  happen  if,  for  instance,  somebody  did 
come  from  one  of  the  other  municipalities 
and  perhaps  was  guilty  of  an  infringement 
of  the  traffic  rules  in  a  municipality  which 
had  the  pedestrian  by-law.  For  instance,  the 
matter  that  you  shall  not  pass  another  vehicle 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  a  marked  cross- 
walk; would  this  hold  up  in  the  courts?  How 
would  he  be  expected  to  know  anything  about 
the  particular  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Of  course,  I  am  not  a 
solicitor,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  has  always 
been  my  understanding  that  we  must  obey 
the  law  and  it  is  your  responsibility  to  know 
what  the  law  is.  On  entering  Metro  Toronto, 
in  most  areas,  there  is  a  great  big  sign  beside 
the  highway  saying  that  there  are  crosswalks 
in  Metro  and  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  them,  and  that  you 
have  to  stop  for  pedestrians. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
leave  it  with  this:  I  am  simply  saying  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  adequate.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  hazard;  and  I  know  that  when 
I   first   encountered    this    particular   type    of 


road  marking,  I  was  confused,  as  a  stranger, 
just  coming  from  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and 
I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  driving  in  other 
jurisdictions  where  tliey  do  have  regulations 
similar  to  the  one  we  have  here.  I  think  in 
those  cases  it  may  be  permissive  legislation, 
but  most  certainly  it  is  set  out  in  the  statutes 
so  that  you  can  determine  in  advance  what 
the  regulations  are  in  that  particular  juris- 
diction. I  think  the  way  it  has  been  done 
here  is  a  case  of  hit  and  miss,  rather  than  a 
direction  and  leadership  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland);  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  my  report  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  year  ago,  on  the  driver 
education  in  the  Welland  area  instigated  by 
Magistrate  Woodhouse,  I  wish  to  advise  that 
the  magistrate's  traffic  clinic  had  continued 
its  activities  for  April  and  May  of  1962  and 
had  suspended  operations  until  September 
1962,  at  which  time  the  regular  courses  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  continued 
and  are  still  in  progress.  Starting  with  the 
month  of  April,  there  were  14  candidates 
referred  to  the  clinic  by  the  court  and  five 
voluntary  registrations.  In  the  month  of 
May  there  were  six  referred  from  the  court 
and  four  voluntary  registrations,  and  two 
referred  from  The  Department  of  Transport 
driver  control  branch. 

In  September,  a  new  course  was  set  out, 
at  which  time  we  had  one  referred  from 
Niagara  Falls  court,  nine  from  the  local  court 
and  three  voluntary  registrations.  In  the 
month  of  November,  we  had  four  voluntary 
registrations  and  14  referred  from  the  courts, 
plus  one  from  The  Department  of  Transport 
driver  control  branch.  In  as  much  as  the 
second  date  of  the  clinic  conflicted  seriously 
with  the  Christmas  vacation,  there  was  no 
clinic  held  in  the  month  of  December. 

In  January,  1963,  there  were  ten  referred 
enrolments  from  the  courts  and  four  volun- 
tary enrolments.  In  the  month  of  February 
there  was  an  enrolment  of  eight  voluntary 
and  eight  referred  from  the  courts. 

By  a  very  strange  coincidence,  this  month, 
two  gentlemen  from  India  who  are  on  a 
trade  instruction  programme  to  the  Atlas 
Steel  Company,  who  are  very  interested  in 
our  way  of  life,  have  indicated  a  keen  interest 
to  learn  something  of  our  traffic  laws,  and 
traffic  education.  This  will  be  the  first  chance 
that  we  have  had  to  have  persons  from  a 
foreign  country. 

As  a  result  of  a  traffic  court  violator  re- 
ferred to  the  clinic  by  the  court,  it  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  driver-education 
programme  within  the  establishment  of  the 
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Welland  Hydro-Electric  Commission.  The 
clinic  has  received  a  very  fine  letter  from  the 
department  of  the  Welland  Hydro  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  F.  E.  Carter,  for  the  assistance  that 
the  Welland  city  police  safety  department  and 
the  clinic  have  given  to  the  Hydro  in  aug- 
menting this  driver-education  safety  pro- 
^amme  w^ithin  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  monthly  traflBc 
court  clinic  courses,  there  has  been  again 
established  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
a  driver  beginning  course  in  three  of  our 
high  schools.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
teach  the  student  drivers  enough  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  road,  driving  technique 
and  driver  attitude  to  assist  them  in  passing 
The  Department  of  Transport  licence  exam- 
ination. So  far  as  I  am  aw^are,  no  one  has 
been  turned  dow^n  on  their  licence  and  the 
local  examiner,  Mr.  Delaney,  advises  me  that 
during  the  course  of  the  test  they  can  very 
soon  spot  those  who  have  had  the  driver- 
education  course  in  the  high  schools. 

In  addition,  our  records  indicate  that  there 
has  been  one  person,  out  of  the  700  students 
who  have  subsequently  received  the  traffic 
citation,  and  that  was  only  for  a  minor  speed- 
ing offence.  It  is  felt  with  this  basic  and 
reasonably  thorough  educational  programme 
that  we  will  turn  out  a  new  set  of  drivers  who 
will  undoubtedly  in  a  few  years  be  teaching 
other  drivers  the  good  habits  and  good  driv- 
ing skills  which  have  been  instilled  in  the 
youths  of  today.  The  youths  they  teach 
tomorrow  will  be  better  drivers. 

At  present  there  is  a  night  course  at  the 
Port  Colborne  High  School  under  direction 
qf  the  Port  Colborne  Police  Department,  with 
technical  assistance  from  the  magistrate's 
traffic  clinic.  There  is  a  course  in  the  Fonthill 
area— I  just  want  the  hon.  members  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  over  there  in  traffic  safety 
T-being  conducted  by  the  Thorold  Township 
PoHce,  again  with  technical  assistance  being 
supplied  by  the  magistrate's  traffic  clinic. 
Finally,  there  is  a  course  in  the  Thorold  High 
School  being  conducted  by  the  Thorold 
Township  Police,  again  with  the  assistance  of 
the  magistrate's  court  clinic. 

Mr.  Cowling:  A  great  province! 

Mr.  Momingstar:  A  great  county,  too! 

As  a  result  of  a  write-up  by  the  St.  Cath- 
arines Standard  of  the  course  being  conducted 
in  the  Thorold  High  School,  the  enrolment 
of  the  students  in  that  course  doubled.  This 
indicates  that  when  the  parents  are  aware  of 
the  programme  being  conducted,  they  are 
putting  a  little  pressure  on  their  children  to 
take  the  course. 


In  addition  to  the  two  major  projects  estab- 
hshed  by  the  magistrate  and  the  police  in  this 
area,  members  of  the  police  department  and 
active  members  of  the  various  safety  councils 
in  their  municipalities  lecture  to  their  senior 
citizens  on  safety  and  attend  public  school 
for  lectures  on  bicycle  and  pedestrian  safety 
and  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  attend  group 
meetings  of  service  clubs  or  women's  insti- 
tutes, to  carry  forth  the  gospel  of  traffic 
safety. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  extend  to  The 
Department  of  Transport's  safety  branch  my 
thanks  for  the  co-operation  they  have  given 
in  my  area,  for  technical  advice  and  films 
and  to  the  various  police  departments  in  the 
area  for  their  continued  efforts  to  promote 
traffic  safety  education;  to  the  local  press  and 
radio  for  the  splendid  coverage  they  give  to 
our  efforts  in  this  connection.  I  must  not  for- 
get our  ladies'  safety  council  in  the  township 
of  Thorold,  headed  by  Mrs.  Thomas. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Magistrate  John  Woodhouse  for  his  excellent 
work  in  driver  education  and  for  instigating 
this  driving  course  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  we 
are  always  interested  in  neighbourly  news 
from  Welland,  but  I  would  like  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  return  to  the  question  of  cross- 
walks that  was  raised  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth. 

I  would  judge  that  in  the  famous  battle 
between  Toronto  and  Hamilton  on  cross- 
walks, the  department  has  now  firmly  come 
down  on  the  side  of  Toronto.  Am  I  correct 
in  that  assumption?  Or  has  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  not  want  to  upset 
any  of  my  hon.  friends  opposite,  but  our 
owTi  model  by-law  is  the  one  that  is  being 
used  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  is  the  capital  city. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  might  say  also  it  is  the 
one  that  is  approved  by  the  Ontario  Traffic 
Conference  which  I  referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  take  it  that  is  just  a  more 
diplomatic  way  of  saying  what  I  said,  namely, 
that  the  department  has  decided  the  Toronto 
system  is  better  than  Hamilton's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  you  town  fellows! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Whenever  there  is  a  football 
game  or  anything,  I  am  always  a  great  sup- 
porters of  Toronto  against  Hamilton,  even 
though  I  do  not  know  what  is  involved  most 
of  the  time.  On  this  particular  issue  I  am 
inclined  towards  the  Hamilton  system,  if  I 
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may  say  so.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  in 
California  for  a  few  weeks  and  I  think  the 
same  sort  of  system  as  they  have  in  Hamilton 
is  in  effect  in  the  whole  of  California,  that 
a  driver  must— well,  certainly  in  many  parts 
of  California— a  driver  must- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  not.  I  went  back 
last  year  and  checked. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No?  Well,  certainly  where  I 
was  it  was  in  efiFect  and  the  motorists  regu- 
larly yielded  the  right-of-way  to  pedestrians 
at  all  intersections  and  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  a  big  advantage  in  that  system. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Toronto 
system  is  that  pedestrian  crosswalks  are  so 
far  apart  tliat  it  is  frequently  only  by  co- 
incidence that  pedestrians  use  them.  They 
have  a  long  walk  in  many  places  to  get  to  a 
crosswalk,  but  if  one  happens  to  be  handy 
they  use  it,  if  it  is  not  handy  they  do  not 
use  it.  Now  I  think  with  the  other  system 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
pedestrian  would  walk  to  the  nearest  inter- 
section, that  is  not  an  excessive  walk.  There 
could  be  some  enforcement  on  that. 

I  quite  agree  that  I  am  no  expert  on 
these  matters,  but  I  am  curious  to  know  the 
department's  reason  for— if  I  may  try  to  para- 
phrase the  hon.  Minister's  language— for 
making  its  model  by-law  in  the  same  sort  of 
form  as  the  by-law  that  now  exists  in  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly 
I  will  just  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  from  1938  to  1958  the 
average  pedestrian  fatality  rate  was  53  per 
year  with  the  lowest  figure  of  42  and  the 
highest  81.  Since  the  introduction  of  cross- 
walks the  average  has  been  reduced  to  38 
fatalities  per  year,  with  the  lowest  being  28, 
and  that  was  in   1961. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  deny  the  value  of 
the  crosswalks,  I  think  they  are  a  fine  thing. 
I  was  just  asking  for  the  department's  reason 
for  apparently  preferring  the  system  in  efi^ect 
in  Toronto  as  opposed  to  the  system  in  eff^ect 
in  Hamilton,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  still 
better.  I  am  all  for  the  Toronto  system  as 
against  nothing,  but  I  was  merely  suggesting 
that  the  Hamilton  system  was  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  fair  to  assume,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  model  by-law  prepared 
by  the  department  represents  the  depart- 
ment's thinking  as  to  the  best  system. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  asking  for  the  reasons 
for  it.    Does  the  hon.   Minister  not  have  a 


reason  for  anything  he  does  in  that  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  without  getting 
into  this  argument,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Metro  council  at  the  time  this  was  discussed 
and  brought  in  as  an  experimental  measure. 
I  had  occasion  at  that  time  to  study  what 
Toronto  proposed.  I  was  familiar  with  those 
figures  that  the  hon.  Minister  just  read  as  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  crosswalks.  I 
had  an  occasion  at  that  time  to  study,  as  a 
member  of  the  roads  and  traffic  committee  of 
Metro,  various  other  systems,  including  the 
so-called  Hamilton  system.  It  was  my 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  Metro  council 
of  that  day,  that  this  was  as  good  a  system 
as  there  was  and  I  think  that  trial  has  proved 
this.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  about 
these  crosswalks  was:  it  was  my  understand- 
ing at  the  time  that  the  province  allowed  the 
introduction  of  this  system  in  the  Toronto 
area  that  this  was  to  be  on  a  short-term 
experimental  basis  and  if  it  proved  successful 
it  was  going  to  be  made  compulsory  and 
common  in  the  same  system  throughout  the 
province.  I  would  think,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  that  one  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
predecessors,  and  I  do  not  recall  which  one, 
there  has  been  a  number  of  them  in  the  few 
years  I  have  been  in  this  House,  said  just 
about  that  in  this  House  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  I  wonder  why  it  is  still 
optional  and  why  there  can  be  a  variation 
of  systems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  was  never  said  that  it  was  to  be 
compulsory,  but  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  this  is  the  model  by-law  which  is  per- 
missive and  which  at  the  moment  is  adopted 
by   31    municipalities. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  why  can  there  be  other 
systems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  For  the  reason  that 
there  is  power  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Exactlyl  Would  my  hon. 
friend  like  to  have  the  reason  why  the  depart- 
ment ado^Dtcd  this  present  model  by-law? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  I  am  familiar  with  that, 
and  I  think  you  made  the  right  decision  in 
that.  What  puzzles  me  is  not  that  you  adopted 
the  model  by-law,  but  tliat  you  allowed 
deviation  from  it.  If  there  are  going  to  be 
crosswalks,  why  do  you  not  say  that  they 
must  be  in  the  form  of  the  model  by-law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  just  tell  my  hon. 
friend  that  they  are  the  same,  but  there  is 
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some  confusion,  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  hon.  members,  as  to  what  a  crosswalk 
is.  Municipahties  have  authority,  and  have 
had  for  years,  to  paint  white  hues  at  inter- 
sections and  so  on.  But  if  you  want  to  have, 
or  if  a  municipahty  wants  to  have,  the  specific 
type  of  crosswalk  we  have  been  discussing, 
the  model  by-law  of  the  department  is  the 
one  that  has  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  been  trying  to  catch  your  eye  there 
for  a  few  minutes. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am  very  inter- 
ested and  have  been  for  some  time.  I 
mentioned  several  years  ago  that  I  thought 
the  Toronto  system  was  full  of  flaws,  and  I 
have  not  changed  my  views  since  then.  I 
sent  along  some  recommendations  to  the 
previous  Minister,  sir,  which  I  thought 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  crosswalks 
safer  than  they  are  now.  I  spoke  again  in  the 
fall  session  and  made  several  suggestions  at 
that  time  which  I  felt  would  improve  them 
and  make  them  safer,  which  I  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  will  review  with  that  in  mind. 

I  believe  that  the  Hamilton  people  who 
came  over  to  bring  this  matter  up  had  some 
very  good  suggestions  and  I  certainly  would 
not  slough  them  off  without  giving  them  very 
serious  consideration.  In  my  opinion,  from 
what  I  remember  about  it,  there  were  some 
ideas  there  that  seemed  very  worthwhile  and 
would  improve  the  whole  system.  I,  myself, 
was  nearly  run  down  by  an  American  tourist 
last  spring  while  I  was  crossing  the  street. 
I  realize  that  they  are  not  familiar  with 
these  things.  They  have  them  in  some  Amer- 
ican cities.  Several  hon.  members  have  men- 
tioned, I  think,  that  the  California  system 
works  very  well,  and  we  might  very  well 
look  into  what  they  are  doing  there.  They 
have  them  in  London,  England.  They  are 
probably  different  from  the  California  system, 
but  there  again  we  might  learn  something 
from  their  past  experience. 

One  of  the  suggestions  I  made  was  that 
they  might  have  a  flashing  light  over  each 
crosswalk.  Another  was  that  the  crosswalks 
are  not  wide  enough,  and  should  be  widened, 
so  that  if  a  motor  vehicle  had  a  mechanical 
failure,  the  pedestrian  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
vehicle  would  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
some  action,  if  there  was  something,  sir,  in 
the  way  of  a  brake  failure,  or  if  the  steering 
failed  or  something  hke  that,  which  has 
happened  in  several  cases  right  here  in 
Toronto. 


I  also  suggested  that  they  were  not  properly 
lighted,  that  you  cannot  see  them  at  night, 
that  you  cannot  see  the  markings  on  the 
street  in  winter  time.  The  streets  are  covered 
with  snow  and  they  are  extremely  dangerous, 
because  they  are  not  properly  lighted. 

I  also  suggested  that  where  children  were 
involved,  we  should  have  actuated  hghts. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  aware  that  the  St.  Thomas  Sign 
Company  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
on  developing  a  sign  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  make  crosswalks  as  safe  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  them.  I  understand  that 
they  are  still  taking  a  few  of  the  bugs  out 
of  the  sign  but  they  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  some  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature  see  it  at  a  later  date.  I 
hope  that  we  will  give  serious  considerations 
to  making  crosswalks  safe.  There  is  no  use 
saying  that  they  are  a  hundred  per  cent,  that 
they  are  okay.  They  are  not,  and  we  all  know 
that  they  are  not.  Let  us  do  something  about 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  seems  to  be  the 
subject  for  some  further  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Transport 
and  if  we  are  sufficiently  fortunate  to  com- 
plete them  we  can  proceed  with  whatever 
other  orders  there  are  on  the  order  paper. 
There  will  be  no  night  session  tomorrow.  We 
will  rise  a  little  early  to  accommodate  the 
press  in  view  of  the  Speaker's  dinner 
tomorrow  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Report  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.00  of  the  clock, 
midnight. 
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.  The  House  met  at  2.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 
•  Mr,  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CODE, 
1961-62 

Mr,  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  1961-62. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

The  43rd  annual  report  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1962. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  am  releasing  to  the  press  the  report  of 
the  Minister's  committee  on  the  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers.  This  report  I  think 
is  of  great  significance,  so  we  are  releasing  it 
today  to  the  press.  I  have  also  given  a  copy 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  and  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  and  if  there 
are  any  of  the  other  hon.  members  who 
are  interested  in  this  voluminous  report  I 
would  be  prepared  to  get  copies  for  them. 
We  are  releasing  it  in  this  manner  so  there 
can  be  some  discussion  on  this  subject  prior 
to  implementation  of  the  report  in  the  form 
of  policy  by  The  Department  of  Education. 

This  committee  was  appointed,  as  hon. 
members  know,  in  February  of  1961.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  represents  the 
institutions  and  organizations  interested  in 
secondary  education  in  the  province.  It  was 
instructed  to  make  recommendations  on  all 
matters    pertaining    to    the    preparation    of 


secondary  school  teachers.  This  committee 
met  over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  and 
investigated  conditions  existing  in  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  and  in  teacher  training 
colleges  in  other  provinces  of  Canada,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the 
outstanding  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  great  detail  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  I  believe  this 
is  perhaps  a  subject  that  we  might  discuss 
during  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education  when  I  would  welcome  the  views 
of  the  hon.  members  opposite  on  this  par- 
ticular subject. 

I  will,  however,  touch  on  one  or  two  of 
the  highlights  of  this  report.  The  committee 
was  unanimous  in  its  decision  that  teacher 
training  should  be  offered  in  a  postgraduate 
year  in  a  college  of  education,  preferably 
affiliated  with  a  university  and  not  by  any 
scheme  of  concurrent  training  in  academic 
and  professional  subjects.  Admission  require- 
ments are  to  be  an  acceptable  undergraduate 
degree  from  an  accredited  university.  The 
emphasis  in  the  undergraduate  course  should 
be  on  sound  learning  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship. Instruction  should  be  offered  by  way  of 
lectures  to  large  groups,  seminar  groups  of 
heterogenous  background  and  to  tutorial 
groups,  particularly  for  training  in  methods 
and  techniques,  Ontario  College  of  Education 
students  should  receive  treatment  and  course 
material  suitable  to  graduate  students.  The 
tutorial  and  seminar  method  of  instruction 
should  be  basic  to  the  teacher-training  year 
with  a  student-teacher  ratio  of  about  12  to 
one.  The  emergency  summer  training  courses 
should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  this  is 
feasible. 

A  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  should  be 
awarded  on  the  fulfillment  of  certain  special 
requirements  in  the  full  year  course. 

A  special  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
vocational  teachers. 

Staff  appointments  should  conform  in 
rank,  salaries  and  promotion  policies  to 
university  practices. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  make 
necessary  provisions  to  ensure  that  students 
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wishing  to  attend  the  college  receive  adequate 
financial  assistance  if  required. 

Tutors  serving  on  a  full-time  basis  should 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  retired 
teachers  who  have  acquired  an  established 
reputation. 

Critic  teachers  should  be  selected  from 
secondary  schools  over  a  larger  geographic 
area  than  they  have  been  heretofore. 

There  should  be  four  compulsory  subjects 
—philosophy,  history  of  education,  psychology 
and  sociology,  and  professional  practice  and 
administration— and  two  options  required  for 
the  basic  certificate.  A  third  option  leading 
to  an  additional  certificate— or  in  certain  cases 
an  academic  course  may  be  substituted— is 
also  required. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  stiidents  should 
spend  at  least  ten  four-day  weeks  in  addi- 
tion to  a  two-v/eek  observation  period,  com- 
mencing with  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
September,  in  practice  teaching.  Lessons 
assigned  should  represent  a  fair  distribution 
in  each  option,  or,  in  the  case  of  type  A 
students,  in  their  speciality. 

An  attached  practice  school  should  not  be 
used  for  practice  purposes;  and  such  school 
should  not  be  established  in  connection  with 
new  colleges  of  education. 

A  site  on  or  near  the  vmiversity  campus 
is  desirable.  The  college  building  should  be 
a  complete  unit  providing  for  all  the  work 
of  the  college  except  practice  teaching. 

The  Department  of  Education  should  con- 
tinue to  assume  full  responsibility  for  finan- 
cing the   Ontario   College   of  Education. 

Annual  budgets  should  be  prepared  by  the 
accounting  department  of  the  university  and 
approved  by  the  Minister. 

Accounts  should  be  kept  apart  from  the 
university  accounts  and  subject  to  access  by 
auditors  of  The  Department  of  Education. 

I  think  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while 
it  is  our  desire  that  there  be  some  discussion 
of  the  recommendations  of  this  report- and 
this  is  why  we  are  releasing  it  in  this  perhaps 
rather  unusual  manner- there  are  one  or  two 
recommendations  in  the  report  that  we  have 
implemented  as  government  policy.  I  think  it 
is  timely  to  announce  that  the  plans  that  are 
being  prepared  for  the  new  Ontario  College 
of  Education  in  London  will  have  facilities 
there  for  some  600  students.  Its  operation 
will  be  governed  by  an  agreement  between 
The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 

It  is  intended  to  introduce  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem and  other  recommendations  flowing  from 
this  new  type  of  training  system  that  have 


been  made  in  the  committee  report.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  basic 
recommendations  in  the  committee  report, 
that  we  adopt  this  tutorial  type  of  training 
for  secondary  school  students.  Because  of  the 
desire  to  get  the  OCE  in  London  under 
way,  the  department  has  decided  to  adopt 
this  part  of  the  report,  and  the  new  OCE 
in  London  is  being  built  to  accommodate  this 
tutorial  type  of  training. 

It  is  the  feeling  that  the  provision  of  this 
additional  accommodation  for  the  training  of 
secondary-school  teachers  will  be  a  major 
step  in  providing  increased  and  improved 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
growing  need  for  well-prepared  and  well- 
qualified  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  D.  H. 
Morrow  (Ottawa  West)  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

( continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2103: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wenhvorth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  a  few  items  I  would 
like  to  discuss  under  this  particular  vote.  I 
was  very  interested,  in  looking  over  last 
year's  Hansard,  to  note  the  comments  of  the 
former  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Rowntree) 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  road  safety  and 
the  reduction  of  traffic  accidents  in  the 
province. 

In  that  particular  speech,  sir,  the  Minister 
stated  that  the  approach  would  be  on  three 
levels:  Firstly,  on  the  driver;  secondly,  the 
approach  of  building  safety  into  the  road; 
and  thirdly,  the  approach  of  the  vehicle  and 
vehicle  inspections.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Auld)  made  some  comments 
yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  with  vol- 
untary vehicle  inspection,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  this  matter  of  voluntary  in- 
spections goes  far  enough.  It  would  seem 
that  it  is  a  hit-and-miss  method  at  best. 

The  provincial  police,  when  they  have  time, 
conduct  these  spot  checks  on  the  highway; 
and  if  an  individual  wishes  to  go  into  The 
Department  of  Transport  outlets  at  various 
locations  he  can  have  a  vehicle  inspected  by 
the  department.  I  am  told  by  garagemen  in 
the  business  that  the  inspection  which  is  con- 
ducted by  The  Department  of  Transport  is  a 
very  good  one;  it  is  a  very  thorough  one, 
and  it  is  one  that  is  worthwhile.  I  sometimes 
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wonder  whether  these  inspections  that  we 
have  by  the  provincial  pohce,  on  a  spot- 
check  basis,  do  very  much  good. 

They  are  certainly  better  than  nothing,  but 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  many  cases 
the  constable  who  is  making  the  particular 
check  is  a  junior  constable.  I  wonder  how 
qualified  he  really  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  vehicle  in  question  is  really  road- 
worthy.  I  understand  that  approaches  have 
been  made  to  the  department  throughout 
the  years,  from  people  who  know  a  little  bit 
about  this,  particularly  the  garage  mechanics; 
and  I  think  that  in  some  jurisdictions  there 
is  actually  a  compulsory  vehicle  inspection. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  looking  at 
some  figures  which  were  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, which  emanated  from  The  Department 
of  Transport,  dealing  with  some  statistics  as 
a  result  of  accidents  in  the  year  1961  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  For  instance,  I  was 
interested  to  learn  that  in  one  year,  in  the 
year  1961  I  believe  it  was,  but  I  may  have 
the  wrong  year,  2,559  Ontario  accidents  were 
caused  where  faulty  brake  systems  entered 
into  the  situation.  I  have  talked  to  many 
mechanics  who  tell  me  that  one  of  the  great 
hazards  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  certain 
cut-rate  outfits  are  offering  brake  jobs  for 
as  low  as  $8.95,  including  installation. 

I  was  interested  yesterday,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  made  mention  of  the  fact  that,  with 
respect  to  seat  belts,  it  is  now  mandatory 
that  they  come  up  to  certain  specifications 
before  they  can  sell  these  seat  belts  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  With  respect  to  the 
vehicle  itself,  I  am  wondering  why  certain 
standards  have  not  been  set  out  dealing  with 
such  matters  as  brake  lines,  brake  linings, 
and  other  parts  of  the  vehicle  which  have  a 
very  definite  effect  on  safety  and  for  which, 
I  understand,  there  are  limited,  if  any,  regu- 
lations dealing  with  the  sale  of  these  access- 
ories or  other  vital  parts  of  the  automobile. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  same  year  approxi- 
mately 3,000  accidents  were  caused  involving 
brake  systems,  some  952  accidents  were  re- 
ported dealing  with  tire  failure.  I  am  told 
that  in  the  same  year  some  2,113  accidents 
were  caused  by  mechanical  failures.  I  am 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  time  may  have 
come  when  these  vehicle  inspections  should 
not  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  but  rather  should 
be  on  a  compulsory  basis. 

The  department  has,  I  think,  made  good 
progress  in  dealing  with  driver  examination. 
I  think  the  government  is  to  be  commended 
in  this  particular  field.  I  think  Ontario  can 
well  be  proud  of  the  system  that  we  now 
have  dealing  with  the  registration  of  drivers, 
and  the  licensing  of  new  drivers.  I  think  it 


is  something,  to  be  fair,  for  which  we  can 
truly  give  credit  to  the  government.  With 
respect  to  our  roads,  we  certainly  build  safety 
into  our  road  systems.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  so  much  credit  to  the  government  in 
this  particular  phase.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  on  our  roads,  building 
safety  into  them;  and  for  that  kind  of  money, 
we  should  get  something.  The  improvement 
of  the  road  designs  have  helped  to  save 
accidents,  no  doubt,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  present  hon. 
Minister  did  not  go  further  in  dealing  with 
safety  as  affected  by  the  vehicle  itself.  The 
manufacturers  of  automobiles  have  certainly 
gone  a  considerable  way  in  building  safety 
into  our  automobiles.  But  once  that  auto- 
mobile is  taken  out  of  the  showroom  and 
driven,  the  condition  of  the  automobile  to 
a  great  extent  depends  on  the  integrity  and 
character  of  the  individual  who  is  driving  it. 

For  instance,  I  was  interested  to  learn  in 
one  of  the  articles  that  came  to  my  attention, 
that  out  of  the  fatal  accidents  in  one  par- 
ticular year,  in  Ontario,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1961,  I  am  told  that  fatal  road 
accidents  killed  884  people;  and  that  in  those 
fatal  accidents  more  than  600  cars  involved 
were  built  1954  or  later,  and  that  170 
vehicles  involved  covered  vehicles  which 
were  built  from  the  year  1946  to  1953.  This 
would  indicate  that  one  out  of  four  auto- 
mobiles involved  in  fatal  accidents  were  older 
models.  What  I  am  really  trying  to  say  is:  I 
wonder  how  many  of  these  fatal  accidents 
were  the  result  of  the  faulty  vehicle  rather 
than  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
driver. 

I  think  that  statistics  are  building  up  that 
would  indicate  that  these  old  automobiles 
are  becoming  a  menace  on  the  road.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  propose  that  a  man  should  have 
to  drive  a  new  automobile  to  use  our  roads, 
but  I  do  suggest  that  if  he  is  going  to  drive 
an  older  automobile,  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  the  government  should  insist  on 
a  certificate  of  roadworthiness  before  the 
licence  is  issued.  This  is  being  done  in  other 
jurisdictions.  I  understand,  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  roadworthiness  either  once  or  twice 
a  year.  Other  jurisdictions  which  I  have 
visited  have  regulations  making  it  mandatory 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness  before  the 
issuing  of  a  hcence  for  the  subsequent  year, 
I  think  these  suggestions  have  some  validity. 

I  realize  that  if  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port were  to  establish  facilities  which  would 
permit  every  vehicle  to  be  checked  each 
year,  it  would  be  a  very  large  job  indeed. 
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and  it  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Perhaps  a  great  deal 
more  than  what  is  allotted  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
The  Department  of  Transport  could  issue 
these  certificates  of  fitness;  they  could  require 
certificates  of  fitness  in  certain  instances— 
perhaps  it  may  be  on  all  vehicles  over  five 
years,  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  where  it 
should  be.  Our  research  department  could 
assist  us  in  determining  where  we  should 
require  it. 

The  certificates  could  be  obtained  in  two 
places.  I  think  they  could  be  obtained,  for 
a  start,  through  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port facilities  where  they  are  available.  I 
think,  secondly,  they  could  be  obtained  from 
certified  garage  mechanics.  I  think  most 
vehicles  enter  garages  at  least  once  a  year, 
where  certified  mechanics  can  determine 
whether  or  not  the  vehicle  is  in  a  roadworthy 
condition.  I  realize  that  this,  perhaps,  would 
not  result  in  the  same  efficiency  as  perhaps 
might  be  expected  from  a  government-oper- 
ated outlet,  but  nevertheless  these  mechanics 
could  be  given  the  authority  and  given 
instructions  on  what  matters  they  might 
check  in  a  vehicle  to  come  up  to  government 
standards,  so  that  these  certificates  of  road- 
worthiness could  be  issued.  I  think  if  this 
were  done  we  probably  would  find  that  tlie 
frequency  of  accidents  would  decrease  in 
this  province. 

If  the  figures  that  I  have  in  front  of  me  are 
indicative  of  the  number  of  accidents  which 
might  have  been  caused  as  a  result  of  the 
vehicle,  there  would  be  a  total  of  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  5,000  accidents  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1961  that  were  caused  or 
could  have  been  caused  because  of  the 
vehicle.  If  we  could  eliminate  the  biggest 
percentage  of  these  accidents  due  to  vehicle 
failure,  this  is  something  which  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  province  and  the  people 
of  the  province,  and  might  very  well  result  in 
the    reduction   of   accidents. 

I  am  told  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
standards  in  the  province  with  respect  to  the 
standard  of  quality  in  such  matters  as  brake 
linings  and  brake  lines,  that  much  of  this 
-second-rate  equipment  being  installed  on 
automobiles  is  completely  inferior;  some  of 
it  I  understand  will  last  for  a  very  short 
time. 

I  am  told  tliat  the  brake  lines  which  we 
use  on  our  automobiles  are  becoming  a  very 
serious  problem  due  to  the  quantity  of  salt 
and  chemicals  being  applied  to  our  roads. 
They  cause  tiiese  brake  lines  to  corrode. 
They  serve  the  purpose  under  normal  driving 


conditions,  but  when  an  emergency  turns  up 
these  lines  are  likely  to  pop  and  be  of  little 
use  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

These  are  matters  which  cannot  be  properly 
inspected  by  a  police  constable.  They  must 
be  inspected  by  someone  who  can  get  under- 
neath the  automobile,  examine  the  brake 
lines  and  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  fact  suitable  for  today's  driving  conditions. 

I  am  told  also  that  many  of  tlie  brake 
linings  that  are  being  installed  on  tlie  auto- 
mobiles today  are  of  very  little  use.  I  am 
told  that  they  will  last  a  very  limited  period 
of  time.  The  owner  goes  into  one  of  these, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  cheap-skate 
garages  which  advertise  these  very  low  prices. 
He  gets  his  brakes  relined  and  leaves  thinking 
that  he  has  a  good  brake  job.  Before  he 
knows  it  his  brakes  have  failed  him  either 
because  of  faulty  workmanship  or  faulty 
material. 

I  think  all  of  this  points  out  the  need  for 
compulsory  inspection  at  some  kind  of  an 
adequate  level.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  should 
be— as  I  said  earher- a  matter  which  should 
be  conducted  completely  by  The  Department 
of  Transport.  I  think  this  would  be  desirable 
if  the  facilities  and  the  money  were  avail- 
able to  do  it,  but  faihng  that  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
department  to  determine  that  under  certain 
circumstances  compulsion  will  be  required 
to  determine  that  the  vehicle  is  indeed  in  the 
condition  that  it  should  be  to  drive  on  our 
roads    under   today's    driving    conditions. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  given 
consideration  to  this  and  whether  or  not  he 
could  advise  us. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  interested  in  what 
my  hon.  friend  had  to  say.  The  way  the  de- 
partment approached  the  problem  of  safety 
was,  in  this  order,  the  driver,  the  highway  and 
the  vehicle.  This  was  mentioned  by  the  Min- 
ister last  year.  We  think  we  have  approached 
it  in  the  logical  sequence  having  regard  for 
the  number  of  accidents  and  how  they  are 
caused. 

Very  briefly  then,  on  the  statistical  infor- 
mation that  the  hon.  member  gave,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  him  the  accident  reports 
which  are  received  and  which  have  to  be 
submitted  to  The  Department  of  Transport 
under  The  Highway  Trafiic  Act— the  usual 
reports  made  out  by  the  constable  who  in- 
vestigates the  accident.  In  the  statistics  he 
mentioned,  which  are  in  the  table  in  the 
report  and  which  all  the  hon.  members  have, 
vehicle  defects  were  found  in  a  number  of 
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accidents  mentioned,  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  these  vehicle  defects  were 
the  cause  of  the  accident.  They  have  been 
a  partial  cause  or  they  may  merely  have  been 
found   afterwards. 

For  instance,  two  vehicles  are  in  collision. 
One  vehicle  is  not  moving,  the  other  one  is, 
and  collides  with  the  stationary  vehicle. 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  statistics  that 
it  was  not  the  stationary  vehicle  that  may 
have  had  the  defective  brakes  or  the  defective 
steering  or  whatever.  Actually  the  degree  of 
defect  is  another  question,  because  the  in- 
vestigating officer  is  not  a  mechanic. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  will  realize  that 
it  is  impossible  in  our  statistics  to  have 
them  completely  accurate.  For  instance,  in 
some  parts  of  the  statistics  you  will  find  that 
one  of  the  drivers  had  been  drinking,  or  was 
thought  to  be  impaired.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  convicted  of  impaired  driving. 
It  simply  means  that  this  was  thought  to  be 
the  case.  It  is  another  case  where  the  driver 
is  at  fault.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  investi- 
gating officer  in  many  cases  and  is  not  the 
judgment  of  a  court  who  may  have  sat  on 
the   matter   later. 

However,  on  the  matter  of  vehicle  inspec- 
tion there  are  two  means  really  of  providing 
periodic  inspection  of  vehicles.  One  is  by 
private  garages  acting  as  agents  for  the 
government,  and  the  other  is  by  government- 
operated  inspections. 

In  connection  with  the  first,  private 
garages,  there  are  very  grave  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  adopting  this  method  in  Ontario. 
Our  province  is  a  very  large  one,  as  tlie  hon. 
members  know,  and  in  order  to  ensure  uni- 
formity and  fair  efficient  inspection,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  large  supervisory 
stafiF.  The  temptation  for  an  appointed  in- 
spector to  either  supply  a  favourable  certifi- 
cate for  a  consideration  or  to  require  the 
carrying  out  of  extensive  repairs  which  may 
not  be  necessary  would  prove  hard  to  resist 
without  proper   supervision. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that,  as 
my  many  hon.  friends  know,  in  New  York 
State  they  had  this  system,  and  I  am  informed 
that  last  year  they  suspended  the  licences  of 
some  750  garages  for  problems  in  this  con- 
nection. I  think  my  hon.  friends  realize  what 
must  have  happened  with  all  the  people  who 
have  been  dealing  with  those  garages  in  the 
meantime. 

The  best  system  is  by  government-operated 
inspection.  Consideration  has  been  given  to 
introduction  of  this  method  and  the  costs 
have  been  studied.  The  department  has 
looked   into    this   very    carefully.     The   basis 


of  this  study  was  a  static  safety  lane,  not  a 
portable  one,  in  urban  areas,  and  floating 
safety  lanes  to  cover  small  towns  and  villages. 
The  aim  was  to  have  one  stationed  in  each 
county.  The  principle  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  we  use  for  driver  examinations 
where  you  have  central  points  and  then 
travelling   examiners. 

The  study  shows  that  the  initial  capital 
cost  to  put  this  into  operation  would  be 
approximately  $9  million,  while  the  annual 
operating  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be 
about  $4.5  million.  Amortizing  the  capital 
cost  over  10  years,  this  scheme  would  involve 
an  expenditure  of  $5.4  million  annually 
without  any  allowance  for  repairs,  main- 
tenance and  replacement  to  buildings  and 
equipment.  My  hon.  friends  know  there  are 
more  than  2  million  registered  vehicles  in 
Ontario  at  the  present  time.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme, to  be  effective,  would  require  at 
least  two  inspections  per  year.  To  pay  for 
the  programme,  it  would  put  an  additional 
financial  burden  of  approximately  $4  per  year 
on  every  motor  vehicle  owner  for  a  total 
actually    of    $8    million    additional    taxes. 

Significantly,  this  could  only  be  regarded 
as  a  penalty  to  the  vast  majority  of  motorists 
who  wisely  and  conscientiously  maintain 
their  vehicles  in  a  safe  operating  condition. 
I  might  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
it  is  true  that  there  are  a  number  of  old 
vehicles  in  poor  shape  on  the  highways,  I 
think  perhaps  we  are  more  inclined  to  tliink 
that  because  a  vehicle  is  old  it  is  necessarily 
in  poor  shape.  Consequently,  we  are  more 
conscious  when  we  read  about  it,  such  as 
the  one  in  the  paper  a  month  or  so  ago^ 
which,  according  to  the  newspaper  report* 
had  four  wheels  and  a  steering  wheel  and  an 
engine  and  that  was  about  all.  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  read  about  that.  These  things 
get  a  great  deal  of  publicity,  but  we  do  not 
hear  about  newer  vehicles,  which  may  well 
be  defective  and  which  members  of  the  high- 
way safety  committee  who  were  at  the 
department's  lane  in  Downsview  were  told 
about,  may  become  unsafe  in  a  very  short 
time. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  about  the  number 
of  inspections  carried  out  by  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  in  1962.  There  were 
678,848.  These  resulted  in  290,243  warnings 
and  14,084  convictions.  These  figures  would 
be  nearly  doubled  if  all  the  inspections  by 
municipal  police  departments  were  included. 
My  hon.  friends  know  that  all  police  forces 
have  authority  to  take  a  vehicle  off  the  road 
if  they  find  it  in  an  unsafe  condition,  or  to 
have  it  sent  to  a  garage  to  have  it  put  in  a 
safe  condition. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  vehicles  involved 
in  accidents  in  1962,  only  6.3  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  mechanically  defective.  This,  as 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  is  not  intended 
to  imply  that  a  mechanical  defect  was  in 
each  case  tlie  cause  of  the  accident  in  which 
the  vehicle  was  involved.  The  statistics  show 
pretty  clearly  that  the  factors  contributing 
to  accidents  are  in  order  of  their  significance: 
driver  error,  road  condition,  and  lastly,  the 
mechanical  defect. 

The  department,  therefore,  has  expanded 
its  dri\cr  examination  and  driver  improve- 
ment programme  and  is  making  every  effort 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  driver. 

Road  conditions,  of  course,  as  my  hon. 
friend  has  mentioned,  are  being  constantly 
improved  and  the  next  approach  will  be  to- 
wards improving  the  mechanical  condition 
of  motor  vehicles  by  periodic  safety  checks. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  yesterday,  last 
year  the  department  obtained  an  additional 
five  portable  safety  lanes.  We  have  had  great 
co-operation  from  municipal  bodies,  service 
clubs,  police  departments,  and  local  safety 
councils. 

We  hope  that  by  the  use  of  this  pro- 
gramme in  the  coming  year— it  was  only  in 
effect  nine  months  last  year— that  we  will 
have  a  great  increase  in  inspections.  We  will 
make  people  conscious  of  the  need  for 
inspection  of  their  vehicle.  Again  I  mention 
newer  cars,  because  a  lot  of  us  have  the 
feeling  that  for  the  first  three  of  four  years 
that  a  car  is  owned,  there  is  not  likely  too 
much  to  go  wrong  with  it,  and  that  in  this  way 
we  will  make  people  conscious.  We  will  be 
setting  a  pattern  for  more  constant  checks 
and,  no  doubt,  eventually,  some  sort  of 
government  programme  which  will  cover 
vehicles,  starting  with  vehicles  of  a  certain 
age  and  moving  on  up  as  the  years  go  by. 

I  will  just  mention  one  investigation  that 
was  done  very  scientifically  in  1960  and 
1961  in  Ontario.  This  was  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  fatal  traffic  accidents  and  it 
was  done  by  trained  investigators  working 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Glenn  MacDonald 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Tlie  mechanical  condition  of  the  vehicles 
was  one  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  the 
report.  Of  the  28  accidents  investigated  in 
this  project,  only  two  suggested  that 
mechanical  failure  of  the  vehicle  was 
involved  in  any  respect.  This  finding  was 
obtained  despite  the  most  thorough  and 
extensive  evidence  to  the  contrary;  efforts 
which  involved  accident  histories  of  the 
vehicles,  mechanical  inspection,  partial  dis- 
mantling of  the  vehicles  and  metallurgical 
studies. 


In  the  two  cases  cited,  the  mechanical 
faults  were  not  directly  involved.  They 
actually  served  to  distract  the  driver.  One 
was  a  defective  door  latch,  the  other  a  de- 
fective defroster.  The  results  of  this  and 
other  studies  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
mechanical  failure  is  a  minor  factor  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  mechanical  condition  is  a  less 
significant  contributor  to  accident  occurrence 
than  the  original  human  error  or  engineering 
characteristics  of  the  new  vehicle. 

Proponents  of  vehicle  inspection,  while 
suggesting  that  mechanical  failure  is  a  very 
large  contributing  factor  to  traffic  accidents, 
have  also  agreed  that  all  available  data 
tends  to  support  the  view  that  most  collisions 
and  accidents  are  caused  by  driver  error,  or 
failure.  As  I  mentioned,  this  is  the  area  in 
which  we  are  concentrating  very  strongly  at 
the  present  time. 

Another  interesting  experiment,  and  I 
know  my  hon.  friend  is  interested  in  this— 
I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  time  to 
mention  it— reported  by  the  traffic  institute 
of  Northwestern  University  was  conducted 
recently  by  a  team  of  an  engineer,  a 
physician,  and  a  behavioural  scientist.  They 
accompanied  police  to  accident  scenes  when 
an  accident  happened  and  were  given  un- 
limited time  to  dig  into  all  problems  relating 
to  the  accident.  In  not  one  of  the  65  vehicles 
involved  in  the  accidents  investigated  was 
there  a  clear  indication  that  a  mechanical 
defect  contributed  to  the  accident. 

I  have  a  number  of  other  results  of  other 
various  surveys  here.  Just  let  me  say  finally 
that  the  state  of  California,  a  state  that  does 
a  great  deal  of  research  in  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  field,  after  a  careful  deliberation 
following  an  exhaustive  nation-wide  survey 
of  vehicle  inspection  accident  causes,  has 
abandoned  all  thought  of  state-nm  compul- 
sory inspections. 

Two  other  points  that  my  hon.  friend 
mentioned:  one  about  brake  linings.  At  the 
present  time  the  department  has  legislation 
which  allows  us,  by  order-in-council,  to  set 
up  standards  for  accessories.  We  do  this  with 
brake  fluid  and  with  seat  belts.  Referring  to 
what  my  hon.  friend  has  said  about  brake 
linings,  I  think  there  is  need  for  some  careful 
study  and  we  will  take  this  under  very  serious 
consideration,  although,  of  course,  there  are 
certain  problems  that  come  to  mind  immedi- 
ately. One  is  in  connection  with  the  lining 
that  comes  in  on  vehicles  repaired  outside 
the  province,  and  so  on.  However  it  may  be 
that  it  is  feasible  to  set  up  certain  standards 
for  brake  linings  sold  as  replacement  or  as 
repair    parts.    This    still    will    not   cover    the 
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problem  of  the  workmanship  involved.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  dealt  with  is  through 
our  system  of  garage  licensing  where,  if  it  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  inspectors 
that  a  garage  is  doing  shoddy  work,  as  has 
happened  in  the  past,  their  license  can  be 
suspended  or  The  Department  of  Labour 
can  look  into  the  matter  of  the  mechanics. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  this  is  not  all  black  nor  is  it  all 
white.  Certainly  there  are  arguments  that  can 
be  advanced  in  both  directions.  I  was  some- 
what confused  to  follow  the  logical  con- 
clusions which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  Minister,  when  he 
indicated  that  on  a  pilot  scheme,  perhaps 
the  faulty  vehicle  in  the  two  cases  out  of 
the  28  may  not  have  directly  been  attribut- 
able to  the  vehicle  itself.  I  would  say  that  this 
possibly  could  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  know  how  many  accidents,  many  of 
them  fatal,  have  been  caused  which  have 
been  the  result  of  the  vehicle  and  yet  there 
is  no  evidence  to  conclude  that  it  was  or 
was  not. 

So  it  may  have  been  human  error  and  it 
may  have  been  the  vehicle.  But  I  think  that 
the  very  fact  that  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port has  set  up  these  portable  inspection  units, 
the  very  fact  that  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port has  gone  to  some  extent  to  establish 
these  facilities  in  the  first  place,  would  seem 
to  lead  one  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  department,  the  vehicle 
does  have  a  very  definite  influence  on  the 
safety  factor.  So  I  think  to  use  the  statistics 
in  reverse  to  indicate  that  maybe  there  is 
no  clear-cut  evidence  that  the  vehicle  is 
responsible  for  these  accidents,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fact  if  we  view  the  action  which  has 
already  been  taken  by  the  department  itself. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  some  comment 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  doing  this  on  a 
province-wide  basis  by  the  department.  I  do 
not  intend  to  suggest  this  afternoon  that  it 
should  be  done  on  that  basis.  Certainly  not 
to  start  with.  I  have  an  article  here  which 
came  to  me  from  one  of  the  people  who  lives 
in  my  riding  who  brought  this  to  my  atten- 
tion quite  forcibly.  He  drew  my  attention  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Automotive 
Service  in  Canada  publication.  It  was  an 
article  dealing  with  this  matter  of  vehicle 
roadworthiness  in  Ontario.  He  was  speaking 
to  a  group  of  garage  operators  and  he  took 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  sensible  approach 
to  the  problem. 

Speaking  of  this  one  vehicle  in  four  which 
has  been  involved  in  a  fatal  accident  he  is 


suggesting  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  consideration  given  to  ensure  that 
these  vehicles  are  roadworthy.  He  said: 

I  know  we  will  be  accused  of  trying  to 
feather  our  own  nests,  but  don't  we  all 
want  these  old  wrecks  off  the  road? 

Now,  I  think  that  because  a  man  is  not 
financially  able  to  drive  a  better  car  is  no 
reason  he  should  not  have  the  privilege  of 
driving,  but  he  certainly  has  a  responsibility 
if  he  drives  that  older  vehicle  to  see  that  it 
is  roadworthy. 

Dealing  with  the  matter  of  compulsory 
inspection,  a  suggestion  comes  from  these 
people  that  I  think  is  a  reasonable  one  and  I 
think  it  answers  the  objection  tliat  the  hon. 
Minister  perhaps  suggested  when  he  indicated 
that  these  people  might  be  tempted,  shall  I 
say,  to  give  a  certificate  when  perhaps  the 
vehicle  was  not  as  roadworthy  as  it  should 
be.  I  think  this  is  not  the  problem  that  we 
might  make  of  it  if  we  listen  to  the  finiiier 
suggestion  of  this  gentleman.  He  says: 

Compulsory  inspection  would  not  incon- 
venience any  person  who  looks  after  his 
automobile.  A  customer  could  bring  his 
car  to  you  or  me— 

speaking  of  mechanics: 
—for  work  to  be  done  and  when  we  get 
through  doing  the  required  job,  we  could 
check  the  car  out  and  automatically  put  a 
sticker  on  the  windshield. 

He  says: 

What  about  the  crooked  operator  who 
might  put  a  sticker  on  for  $5  or  $10?  The 
answer:  Make  the  penalty  so  severe  that 
no  garage  operator  in  his  right  mind  would 
even  consider  putting  a  sticker  on  a  car 
not  roadworthy.  If  some  motorists  prefer 
to  do  so,  instead  of  getting  their  sticker 
from  a  garage  they  could  go  to  The  De- 
partment of  Transport,  have  their  car 
inspected  and  have  the  sticker  put  on  free 
of  charge.  A  regular  garage  customer  would 
automatically  have  his  car  checked  once  or 
twice  a  year  and  when  the  car  came  into 
the  shop  for  routine  work  have  a  safety 
sticker  put  on  without  being  particularly 
aware  of  it. 

And  then  dealing  witii  the  technical  aspect  of 
whether  or  not  these  vehicles  are  responsible 
for  accidents,  he  mentions  the  matter  of 
metal  fatigue,  and  suggests  that  metal  fatigue 
is  turning  into  a  real  major  headache  in  our 
trade.  With  power  steering,  fantastic  pressure 
is  exerted  on  steering  components.  This  causes 
a  great  deal  of  flexing.  I  think  the  public 
believe    they   can    stand    still    and   turn    the 
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wheels  completely  left  to  right  without  mov- 
ing the  car,  even  a  trifle,  to  take  the  strain 
off  the  wheel.  They  are  entirely  wrong.  He 
is  pointing  out  that  this  does  create  more 
strain  than  in  the  old  days  before  we  had 
these  power  facihties. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  these 
reasonable  suggestions  were  carried  out,  they 
could  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

It  may  very  well  be,  as  the  hon.  Mniister 
suggests,  that  it  is  not  the  perfect  answer  to 
the  problem,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 
But  it  would  be  a  further  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  this  is  the  thought  that  I  am 
trying  to  express  this  afternoon. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  correct  as  much 
as  we  can  the  human  element  in  driver 
education  and  driver  licensing.  And  this  has 
been  a  good  step.  I  have  already  said  that 
I  think  the  government  is  to  be  commended 
and  I  am  sincere  about  this.  We  have  spent 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  building  safety 
into  our  roads.  These  roads  could  have  been 
built  much  cheaper  had  we  not  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  safety  aspect,  so  we  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  there. 

Now,  if  the  third  component  to  the  acci- 
dent frequency— the  matter  of  vehicle  failure 
is  also  a  factor— it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  attacking  it  straightforwardly  rather  than 
veering  away  from  it,  as  I  suggest  we  are 
doing,  when  we  do  not  follow  through  on 
the  suggestions  of  the  Minister  last  year 
when  he  specifically  laid  out  these  three 
principal  factors  that  are  responsible  for  an 
accident. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  at 
all  to  require  a  safety  certificate  when  licences 
are  required,  I  do  not  think  this  need  be  a 
great  administrative  problem  or  need  it  be 
the  great  exx>ensive  problem  as  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Minister.  It  can  be  done  with  a 
minimum  of  cost. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  fatal 
accidents  alone  in  Ontario  last  year  rose  to 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  just  under  1,400 
—I  think  the  hon.  Minister  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  but  nearly  that.  If  tlie  vehicle  is 
responsible  for  just  five  per  cent  of  those 
accidents,  then  vvc  could  have  reduced  the 
death  rate  in  Ontario  by  some  65  to  80  people 
—somewhere  in  this  vicinity. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  one  that  should  be 
veered  away  from.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  can  be  attacked.  If  the  system  is  not 
perfect,  certainly  it  could  be  improved  upon 
at  a  later  date.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
approach  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance, 
and  here  is  the  place  where  I  think  it  can  be 


done  easily.  I  do  not  think  this  would  neces- 
sarily be  an  infringement  on  any  of  the  public 
because  I  do  not  know  very  many  people 
who  do  not  take  their  car  to  a  mechanic 
either  one  or  twice  a  year. 

Even  if,  to  start  with,  the  department 
insisted  on  a  safet>'  check  once  a  year,  while 
it  would  not  be  perfect,  it  would  be  a  step 
forward.  I  think  the  suggestion  has  merit. 
On  this  side,  we  certainly  do  not  have  the 
financial  facihties  or  resources  to  go  into  this 
in  detail  and  we  must  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  publications  which  are  available  to 
us  such  as  these  trade  magazines  and  the  like. 
It  is  amazing  the  number  of  people  who  are 
now  starting  to  promote  this  suggestion.  It 
seems  to  make  sense  to  us,  and  unless  we  can 
conclusively  prove  these  suggestions  wrong, 
then  I  think  they  should  be  considered. 

I  was  interested  again  to  read  in  Hansard 
where  a  couple  of  years  ago  my  hon.  col- 
league from  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  made 
mention  of  a  situation,  I  think  in  the  city  of 
Vancouver,  where  the  number  of  accidents 
was  reduced  by  a  considerable  amount  as  a 
result  of  compulsory  inspection  in  that  city. 

So  I  think  the  experiment  has  been  put 
forward,  I  think  it  has  been  tried  and  I  think 
to  a  degree  it  is  successful.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  this  is  the  full  answer,  but  I  suggest  that 
if  we  could  cut  the  motor  accident  fatalities 
by  just  five  per  cent,  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  effort.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  think 
many  of  them  are  vahd.  I  merely  suggest, 
sir,  that  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  or  fast 
enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
very  brief  in  answering  the  hon.  member. 

First  of  all,  it  is  at  the  present  time  under 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  the  responsibility 
of  the  driver  to  have  his  car  in  good  shape. 
But  in  this  matter  of  inspection,  first  of  all 
remember  that  of  our  accident  total  in  the 
province  only  about  20  per  cent  of  them 
occur  on  the  King's  highways. 

The  hon.  member's  suggestion  about  com- 
pulsory inspection  and  garage  inspection  is 
one  which  we  are  going  to  take  a  very  good 
look  at,  to  see  if  there  is  some  way  it  can  be 
worked  out.  But  as  I  mentioned  to  him  and 
he  mentioned  a  moment  ago  about  access  to 
the  technical  journals,  the  trade  publications 
and  the  experience  in  other  jurisdictions,  the 
opinion  that  the  officials  of  The  Department 
of  Transport  have  at  the  moment  is  that  you 
might  create  more  problems  by  having  com- 
pulsory inspection  in  private  garages  than 
you  might  solve. 
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However,  in  Vancouver  the  vehicle  inspec- 
tion lane  is  provided  by  the  province  and  it 
is  a  municipal  by-law  that  requires  all 
vehicles  to  be  inspected.  A  somewhat  similar 
situation  appears  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
where  the  Metro  licencing  commission  require 
all  taxis  to  be  inspected.  I  think  it  is  twice 
a  year,  at  the  Downsview  station.  We  make 
it  available  without  charge. 

An  expansion  of  that  type  of  tiling  which 
would  be  financially  feasible  and  would  cover 
the  great  bulk  of  vehicles,  without  setting 
up  some  system,  for  instance,  where  we 
would  have  people  required  to  come  from 
Red  Lake  to  some  place  or  other,  at  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  to  solve  what  may  not 
be  a  problem  in  that  area.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  that  worries  us  in  a  compulsory 
province-wide  inspection  with  452,000  miles 
in  the  province  with  varying  conditions,  and 
this  is  one  problem  about  province-wide  legis- 
lation. But  we  are  certainly  studying  this 
very    carefully. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  hon.  Min- 
ister a  couple  of  questions  under  this  vote. 
I  am  wondering  if  anything  has  been  done 
with  the  industry  as  far  as  having  splash 
guards  put  on  trucks.  I  brought  this  up  with 
them  in  committee.  There  is  quite  a  problem 
today  on  our  highways  with  the  big  trucking 
industries  in  driving  where  the  ordinary 
motorist  is  being  completely  covered  on  his 
windshield  with  slush.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  remedy  yet,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
department  has  come  up  with  a  remedy  for 
this. 

Also,  in  his  annual  report,  in  table  36,  it 
shows  here  the  accidents  by  type  of  collision; 
No.  2  is  non-collision,  and  it  shows  9,739 
accidents.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  tell  me  how  many  of  those  accidents 
were  caused  by  the  inability  to  see  on  the 
highway  in  tlie  wintertime  due  to  trucks 
and  cars  splashing  the  other  car  so  that  they 
have  run  off  the  road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  any  breakdown,  answering  the  hon. 
member's  second  question  first,  upon  that. 
If  we  have,  it  will  probably  work  its  way  out 
here  in  a  moment  or  two  when  I  am  trying 
to  answer  the  first  one.  The  question  of 
wheel  spray  from  commercial  vehicles  is  one 
of  which  I  am  very  conscious,  and  I  have 
been  particularly  conscious  of  it  for  the  last 
few  weeks  driving  back  and  forth  to  home. 
I  mention  this  to  the  hon.  member:  Has  he 
ever  been  able  to  see,  when  he  has  been 
pas.sing  a  truck,  after  getting  past  the  back 


wheels  which  only  have  a  splash  guard,  the 
amount  of  stuff  that  comes  out  from  the  front 
wheel  where  there  is  a  mudguard?  I  have 
watched  that  myself,  and  because  of  the  size 
of  the  wheels  and  so  on,  if  it  were  mechanic- 
ally possible— and  apparently  it  is  not  for  a 
lot  of  vehicles  at  the  present  time— to  have 
a  mudguard  over  the  rear  wheels  would 
really  help  a  great  deal. 

I  think  the  splash  guard  at  the  rear,  which 
is  mandatory,  has  been  some  improvement, 
but  then  this  problem  about  wheel  spray  for 
commercial  motor  vehicles  clearly  is  one  that 
the  department  has  been  concerned  about  for 
some  time.  It  has  been  discussed  with  the 
Ontario  traffic  conference  which,  as  my  hon. 
friend  is  aware,  consisted  of  municipal,  en- 
forcement, engineering  people  and  our  own 
engineering  people,  and  the  automotive  trans- 
port association,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a 
solution;  to  date  no  satisfactory  method  has 
been  devised.  As  I  say,  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act  possibly  provides  that  the  shields  you 
see  on  trucks  be  installed  on  all  trucks;  but 
no  method  which  has  been  satisfactory  has 
been  devised  so  far. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  repetitious  but 
I  would  certainly  like  to  underline  one  of 
the  remarks  that  was  given  by  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Wentworth. 

As  far  as  the  inspection  of  automobiles  is 
concerned  in  the  province,  I  have  listened  to 
the  hon.  Minister  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  I  think  tiiat  he  has  approached  this 
problem  quite  fairly.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  where 
dangerous  situations  arise,  in  most  instances 
there  are  inspections. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  taking 
boilers  for  example,  under  the  labour  laws 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  where  there  is 
any  possibility  that  the  boiler  may  be  at 
fault  and  there  might  be  some  explosion, 
whether  that  boiler  be  a  new  one  or  not, 
each  and  every  year  inspectors  from  The 
Department  of  Labour  go  around  and  see  if 
it  is  in  good  working  condition.  If  it  is  not 
the  place  is  closed  up. 

Then,  too,  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  go  around  to 
places  of  business  each  year  and  check 
through  the  various  plants;  and  this  is  not 
just  in  cases  where  there  are  large  industries, 
but  where  there  are  very  small  industries. 
This  is  a  service  that  is  given  because  acci- 
dents can  be  caused  by  neglect  of  the  owner 
of  that  business.  If  that  happens,  then  the 
inspectors,  at  least  indirectly  under  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the   province   of  Ontario,   close 
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the  business  up  or  make  sure  that  the  cause 
of  some  accident  that  might  happen  in  the 
future  is  ehminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  whether  there  is 
only  a  small  percentage  of  highway  accidents 
caused  by  what  are  commonly  known  as  old 
crocks,  nevertheless  I  feel,  along  with  my 
hon.  colleague  from  Wentworth,  that  there 
should  be  some  form  of  compulsory  inspection 
for  older  vehicles  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
vehicle  involved  in  an  accident  through  some 
mechanical  defect  is  necessarily  an  old 
vehicle;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  point  out  that  there  is  far  more 
chance  of  an  older  vehicle  being  involved  in 
an  accident  through  some  mechanical  defect 
than  a  newer  vehicle.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
this  proposition  that  we  have  advanced  this 
afternoon,  of  a  compulsory  inspection  for 
vehicles  over  five  years  of  age,  would  not  be 
as  hard  to  bring  into  effect  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  suggested. 

At  the  present  time,  before  a  driver  can 
get  his  automobile  licence  it  is  necessary  that 
he  bring  in  his  certificate  of  insurance  or 
deposit  $20;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  news- 
papers at  least,  that  over  99  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  today  bring 
in  their  certificates  of  insurance.  I  would 
suggest  this:  It  would  be  just  as  easy  for  a 
driver  of  a  vehicle  over  five  years  of  age  to 
bring  in  a  certificate  that  that  vehicle  has 
been  in  an  authorized  garage  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  that  the  working  parts  of 
that  automobile  are  in  good  order. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  whether  the 
hon.  Minister  admits  it  or  not,  that  there 
are  many  accidents  in  the  province  caused 
because  of  older  cars  being  on  the  highways. 
I  have  nothing  against  older  cars,  as  long  as 
they  arc  in  good  working  order,  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  arc  some  people,  unfortunately, 
who  buy  these  old  cars,  who  probably  have 
not  got  the  money  to  get  them  fixed  up.  They 
go  on  our  highways  and  are  a  nuisance;  and 
they  cause  many  accidents  and  get  in  the 
way  of  good  drivers  in  this  province. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  tlic  lion.  Minister  means  it  when  he  says 
that  his  department  will  take  a  close  look  at 
this  proposition.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario  would  not 
be  in  favour  of  a  lack  of  certification  of 
vehicles  such  as  taxis,  or  school  buses.  The 
reason  these  vehicles  are  inspected,  of  course, 
is  because  if  they  are  not  in  good  working 
condition  they  can  cause  accidents.  But  it  is 
not    just    public    vehicles    such    as    taxis    and 


school  buses  that  cause  accidents.  We  have 
many  private  vehicles,  and  if  we  have  inspec- 
tions for  the  private  vehicles  then  I  say  most 
certainly  that  in  this  province  older  vehicles 
should  have  some  type  of  enforced  inspection. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  say  that 
he  will  take  a  close  look  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister: 
Does  he  intend  to  use  more  provincial  police 
to  patrol  our  highways,  in  accordance  with 
the  report  from  the  Northwestern  University 
group  which  cost  us  probably  $7,500?  Do 
you  think  more  police  patrolling  our  high- 
ways would  not  cut  down  some  of  these 
accidents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  I  mentioned  last 
night  tliat  the  operation  of  the  OPP  is  The 
Attorney-General's  Department.  Consequently, 
as  I  do  not  run  it,  I  think  he  should  ask  my 
hon.  friend,  the  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass). 

Mr.  Spence:  You  must  have  some  opinion, 
Mr.  Minister.  You  must  have  made  some 
study  to  know  if  more  police  would  cut  down 
accidents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  in  certain  circum- 
stances that  enforcement  is  the  answer.  I 
think  that  any  additional  staff  that  the  OPP 
takes  on— they  have,  I  think,  this  year  some 
250— is  certainly  going  to  help  a  great  deal. 
But  the  main  thing,  and  the  thing  that  our 
department  is  concerned  about,  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  drivers.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
will  ever  solve  the  accident  problem  strictly 
by  enforcement.  I  do  not  think  we  will  solve 
it  by  education.  I  think  it  is  a  combination 
of  the  two.  And  as  far  as  The  Department 
of  Transport  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  trying  to  carry  out  our  job  in  the 
question  of  driver  education  and  improving 
the  people's  driving  attitude. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  a  person  is  purchasing  a  used 
car  from  a  used  car  lot,  must  the  seller  give 
a  certificate  of  roadworthiness  with  that 
vehicle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  must 
give  a  certificate,  if  he  is  asked,  that  the 
vehicle  is  either  roadworthy  or  it  is  not. 

To  explain  that  very  briefly,  and  to  make 
it  clearer,  for  obvious  reasons  there  is  no 
requirement  that  a  person  selling  a  vehicle 
can  only  sell  a  roadworthy  vehicle.  Many 
people  want  to  buy  a  vehicle  and  repair  it 
themselves.   What   the   Act   specifies   is   that 
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a  seller  must  give  a  certificate  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  roadworthy  so  that  the  purchaser 
knows.  If  it  is  not  he  can  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  repair  it  if  he  proposes  to  drive  it. 
If  he  proposes  to  buy  it  to  use  the  parts  for 
another  vehicle  that  he  has,  then  he  can  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  one 
accident  that  happened  through  two  young 
men  buying  a  car  from  a  used  car  dealer. 
They  took  that  car  on  the  road  and  it  was 
not  fit  to  go  on  the  road.  Now,  surely  there 
should  be  some  regulation  for  these  used 
car  dealers  such  as  Honest  Joe  and  Reliable 
Bill,  you  know— they  sell  these  reliable  cars 
and  they  are  anything  but  reliable.  Some- 
thing should  be  done,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  should  do. 

The  dealer  should  give  a  certificate  with 
that  car,  and  the  certificate  be  signed  by  a 
registered  mechanic  so  the  purchaser  will 
know  he  is  getting  a  car  that  is  roadworthy, 
and  getting  full  value  for  his  money.  At  the 
present  time  the  salesman  tells  him  a  real 
fairy  tale,  that  a  school-teacher  had  this  car, 
and  a  minister  just  had  it,  and  he  used  it 
for  going  to  church  and  for  weddings  and 
so  on,  and  it  is  in  perfect  shape.  Probably 
the  thing  has  100,000  miles  on  it. 

So  there  are  more  holes  in  those  regula- 
tions than  there  are  in  Swiss  cheese.  It  is 
time  you  plugged  them  up,  because  I  can 
tell  you  about  another  case.  I  had  a  chap 
who  was  going  to  buy  a  car  and  he  took  the 
car  to  the  superintendent  of  maintenance  of 
a  large  transport  firm  in  Brantford.  He  took 
up  three  cars,  and  of  the  three  of  them, 
none  was  roadworthy— at  50  miles  an  hour 
one  car  was  really  unsafe. 

So,  an  accident  can  really  happen  through 
negligence,  and  I  blame  the  department  for 
not  having  regulations  whereby  when  a  man 
buys  a  car  from  a  car  dealer,  he  knows  he  is 
getting  something  safe.  He  would  know  if 
he  was  getting  a  reliable  vehicle  if  the 
certificate  was  signed  by  a  mechanic,  with 
the  mechanic's  number  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
agree  with  my  hon.  friend  that  our  rules  are 
full  of  so  many  holes.  I  will  read  my  hon. 
friend  section  49  of  The  Highway  Traific 
Act: 

When  a  used  motor  vehicle  is  sold  by 
a  dealer  in  used  motor  vehicles,  the 
dealer  shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  a  certificate  of  mechanical 
fitness  signed  by  the  dealer,  stating  that 
the  motor  vehicle  is  or  is  not  in  a  safe 


condition  to  be  operated  on  the  highway 
and  such  certificate  shall  be  on  a  separate 
form  from  any  bill  of  sale  or  other  docu- 
ment. Every  dealer  who  contravenes  any 
of  the  divisions  of  sub-section  1,  or  who 
makes  a  false  statement  in  any  such  certi- 
ficate is  hable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
or  more  than  $300. 

Now,   take  that  in  conjunction  with  section 

48,  that  says: 

No  person  shall  drive  or  operate,  or 
permit  the  driving  or  operation  upon  the 
highway  of  a  vehicle  that  is  in  such  a 
dangerous  and  unsafe  condition  as  to  en- 
danger the  driver  or  operator  or  any 
occupant  thereof,  or  any  person  upon  the 
highway. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
protects  any  prudent  buyer.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  be  possible  to  require  a  certificate  of 
roadworthiness  to  be  made  out  before  any 
vehicle  is  sold.  There  are  many  circumstances 
where  it  is  not  intended  that  the  vehicle 
shall  be  driven,  or  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
vehicle  be  driven  until  it  is  repaired. 

I  would  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  that 
there  are  many  people  who  buy  cars  who 
apparently  do  not  care  about  the  condition 
or  do  not  feel  it  is  a  serious  enough  matter 
to  have  a  check.  I  would  say  that  the  friend 
that  the  hon.  member  mentioned,  who  be- 
fore he  bought  a  car  went  out  and  had  the 
car  checked  by  somebody,  was  a  very  wise 
chap.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  you 
can  stop  people  from  doing  things  which  are 
silly. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
mandatory  for  the  second-hand  car  dealers 
from  the  car  lots  to  give  a  certificate  of  road- 
worthiness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  now  mandatory  that 
they  give  a  certificate  saying  whether  the 
vehicles  are  roadworthy  or  not.  In  other 
words,  if  they  give  a  certificate  of  road- 
worthiness and  the  vehicle  is  not  roadworthy 
and  they  are  convicted,  there  is  a  minimum 
fine  of  $50,  and  a  maximum  fine  of  $300.  If 
they  give  a  certificate  saying  the  vehicle  is 
not  roadworthy,  then  of  course  the  purchaser 
must  be  informed.  He  must  know  what  he 
is  buying.  But  there  is  a  provision  that  the 
dealer  must  give  a  certificate  when  he  sells 
the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Every  vehicle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  is  right,  every  used 
vehicle. 
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Mr.  Gordon:  Well,  it  is  not  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  then  if  it  is  not 
done,  and  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
department,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
check. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Now,  I  spoke  to  a  salesman 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  said  they  had 
some  cheap  cars  there,  $250.  It  would  cost 
too  much  to  fix  them  up.  So  he  said  we  sell 
them  to  buyers  as  is,  and  they  take  them  out. 
It  is  not  mandatory  that  they  have  a  certifi- 
cate for  each  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read 
the  first  part  of  section  49,  again: 

When  a  used  motor  vehicle  is  sold  by  a 
dealer  in  used  motor  vehicles  the  dealer 
shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  a  certificate  of  mechanical  fit- 
ness signed  by  the  dealer,  stating  that  the 
motor  vehicle  is  or  is  not  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion— 

and  so  on.  It  does  not  say  that  the  dealer 
may.  It  says  that  the  dealer  shall  deliver 
this  certificate.  So,  any  person  who  does  not 
get  a  certificate  only  has  to  report  it,  and 
action  can  be  taken.  I  think  my  hon.  friend 
can  rmderstand  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  department  to  have  a  man  on  every  used 
car  lot  in  the  province  to  see  that  a  certificate 
was  issued  every  time  a  sale  was  made. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Yes,  but  if  you  had  some 
inspectors  going  around,  they  only  have  to 
make  spot  checks  and  it  throws  the  holy 
foar  into  all  the  rest. 

Mr.     Whicher:     Mr.     Chairman— are     you 
following   this  up?   Mr.    Chairman,   does   the 
hon.   Minister  really  think  that  it  is  proper- 
Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  He 
is  on  the  same  cjuestion. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Do  you  think  that  it  is  fair 
that  you  should  allow  cars  to  be  sold  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  that  are  absolutely  unfit 
for  the  road?  You  yourself  admit  that  a 
certificate  may  be  given  by  the  seller  to  the 
buyer  saying  that  this  car  is  not  fit  for  the 
road,  but  on  the  other  hand,  you  allow  that 
car  to  be  on  the  road— to  go  wherever  it 
wishes.  I  say  this  is  wrong. 

Hon,  Mr.  Auld:  I  do  not  want  to  belabour 
fins  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  thought  that 
I  made  my  feeling  clear.  I  think  there  are 
many  legitimate  cases  where  a  person  buys  a 
vehicle,  knowing  it  to  be  in  poor  shape.  They 
may  have  it  towed  home.  They  may  take  it 


to  wreck  it  themselves  or  to  cannibalize  it. 
They  may  take  it  home  to  repair  it  them- 
selves, and  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  and  in 
fact  very  difficult  to— 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  may  take  it  on  the 
road  and  go  65  miles  an  hour  and  kill 
somebody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  then  if  they  are 
doing  that,  they  are  contravening  section  48. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  How  do  you  fit  this 
into  the  programme  that  we  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  debate,  where  you  indicated 
that  The  Department  of  Transport  went  to 
all  this  expense  to  establish  facilities  to 
check  the.se  vehicles,  and  yet  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  has  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  vehicles  are  being  sold,  supposedly  "as 
is,"  that  are  not  roadworthy?  Yet  no  attempt 
is  being  made  by  the  department  to  ensure 
that  these  vehicles  are  not  put  on  the  road 
until  they  are  roadworthy.  I  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  that  if  any  of  these  vehicles  subsequently 
become  involved  in  an  accident,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  department,  because  it 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Surely,  if  we  are  trying  to  fight  this 
problem  of  accidents,  here  is  one  place  that 
it  could  be  done.  But  instead  of  dealing  with 
the  matter  directly,  the  department  sort  of 
closes  one  eye,  and  says:  "As  long  as  you 
establish  that  it  is  not  roadworthy,  it  is  all 
right  for  you  fellows  to  sell  this  kind  of  a 
vehicle."  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  it  should 
be  changed. 

Certainly,  there  is  the  instance  where  the 
hon.  Minister  points  out  where  people  take 
these  vehicles  home  and  use  it  for  parts  or 
something,  I  am  not  suggesting  this  should 
be  changed.  But  this  vehicle  that  is  being 
sold  is  licensed  in  many  ca.ses,  and  it  is  not 
roadworthy.  It  is  being  sold  by  people  who 
are  in  the  business. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  unreasonable 
that  if  you  are  going  to  allow  these  vehicles 
to  be  sold  perhaps  you  .should  remove  the 
licence  and  not  put  the  licence  plate  back 
on  until  it  is  roadworthy.  When  the  depart- 
ment has  knowledge  that  these  vehicles  are 
being  .sold  in  an  improper  state  of  condition, 
then  I  say  I  agree  with  my  hon.  colleagues 
it  is  completely  wrong.  I  think  the  depart- 
ment is  inviting  trouble,  and  that  they  are 
not  really  attacking  the  problem  as  was 
indicated    earlier    in    the    afternoon. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Mini.ster  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  I  can  throw 
a   little   light   on   this   subject— dealers   today 
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who  take  in  cars  that  are  not  roadworthy 
do  not  make  a  practice  of  reconditioning  all 
dieir  cars;  they  could  be  wrecks,  they  could 
be  older  models,  but  they  do  sell  them  to 
other  dealers.  In  order  to  clear  themselves, 
they  must  get  a  certificate  signed  that  the 
car  is  not  roadworthy.  In  fact,  the  certificate 
that  is  signed  says  the  car  is  roadworthy  at 
10.30  in  the  morning  when  you  take  delivery. 
It  does  not  say  that  it  would  be  roadworthy 
at  11.30. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  would  get  any 
mechanic  that  would  swear  that  any  used 
car  would  be  safe  for  two  weeks,  because  he 
cannot  see  all  the  inner  working  parts  in 
this  car. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  do  not  think  we  sug- 
gested that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  you  are  sug- 
gesting that  if  you  are  going  to  get  a  car 
that  is  roadworthy,  because  he  cannot  see 
the  brake  lines— as  you  said  when  you  were 
talking  about  brake  lines.  To  hoist  the  car 
up  and  look  at  the  brake  lines— half  of  these 
brake  lines  are  covered  up  by  undercoating 
or  road  debris,  or  they  are  run  through  a 
frame.  You  could  not  see  them  without  taking 
the  car  apart,  so  you  have  to  take  a  chance 
on  these  things.  I  think  that  if  you  ask  auto- 
mobile dealers  to  certify  all  cars  roadworthy, 
you  fellows  when  you  went  to  trade  your 
car  in,  would  not  be  able  to  trade  it.  You 
would  just  have  to  go  and  buy  a  new  one 
and  give  your  used  one  away. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  What  about  you,  would  yours 
be- 


Hon.   Mr.   Simonett:   I  would  not  say  so. 


No. 


Mr.  Cordon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister reminds  me,  when  he  said  a  car  may  not 
be  any  good  at  11.30  although  it  was  in  good 
shape  at  10.30,  that  is  just  like  the  old  horse 
dealers.  The  horse  had  the  heaves,  you  know, 
but  they  gave  it  a  dose  of  medicine;  it  was 
all  right  at  10.30  but  of  course,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  heaves  would  come  back  again. 
I  think,  probably,  in  the  car  business  they 
put  the  extra  heavy  oil  in  the  engine;  then  in 
the  afternoon  when  it  spills  down  a  little  you 
have  got  troubles  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  answer  the  hon.  member,  I  think  if  he 
goes  to  a  rehable  dealer  he  will  not  have  any 
of  these  troubles.  If  you  go  to  the  fly-by- 
night  boys  you  are  always  in  trouble;  whether 


it  be  car  dealers,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  what 
have  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Of  all  the  weak 
arguments  I  have  ever  heard,  that  one  takes 
the  cake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friend 
would  listen.  I  was  getting  the  information 
a  moment  ago.  In  1962  there  were  745  con- 
victions under  the  sections  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
recall  hearing  the  hon.  Minister  mention  any- 
thing concerning  the  elimination  and  protec- 
tion of  level  crossings.  I  realize  that  this 
probably  has  something  to  do  with  the  federal 
jurisdiction  and  is  a  federal  matter,  but  still 
we  are  confronted  with  numerous  accidents 
at  level  crossings  and  something  certainly 
should  be  done  about  it.  The  International 
Railway  Brotherhood  are  so  concerned  with 
the  problem  that  year  after  year,  in  the 
memorandum  of  proposed  legislation  that 
they  submit  to  the  Ontario  government,  they 
bring  up  this  problem.  They  even  suggest 
that  it  could  probably  be  included  in  a 
winter  works  programme.  How  many  level 
crossings  has  the  department  eliminated  in 
the  last  year  and  what  programme  has  it  for 
the  elimination  of  level  crossings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  do  not  like  to  keep 
having  to  tell  my  hon.  friend  that  he  has  the 
wrong  estimates,  but  The  Department  of 
Transport  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  level  crossings  as  such.  My  hon. 
friend  probably  knows,  very  briefly,  the 
system  is  that  tlie  federal  authorities  through 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  make 
a  grant  and  decide  the  division  of  cost  in  the 
cost  of  installation  of  a  signal  or  an  over- 
pass or  an  underpass.  The  Department  of 
Transport  of  Ontario  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this;  The  Department  of  Highways  is  involved 
where  it  is  on  a  King's  highway  and  it  is 
involved  indirectly  on  a  municipal  road  where 
The  Department  of  Highways  pays  a  grant 
on  the  municipality's  share  allotted  by  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  interval  since  the  discussion 
of  these  estimates  yesterday,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  flip  through  some  of  the  past  annual 
reports.  My  attention  was  caught  by  one 
passage  in  the  1959  report  which  contains 
some  rather  interesting  qualifications,  and  in- 
deed contradictions,  on  some  of  the  comments 
and  conclusions  that  the  hon.  Minister  was 
advancing  yesterday  when  he  was  discussing 
accidents,    statistics    and    safety   precautions. 
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For  example,  on  page  76  of  the  1959  report, 
there  is  a  passage  that  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  common  practice  in  Ontario  and 
other  jurisdictions  to  relate  fatal  accidents 
and  deaths  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
million  vehicle  miles  travelled.  This 
measure  has  some  logical  validity.  Rates 
so  calculated  for  different  years  may  be 
accurate  from  the  purely  arithmetical 
standpoint.  However,  as  soon  as  they  are 
used  to  assess  changes  in  driver  or  pedes- 
trian behaviour,  there  is  a  danger  of  mis- 
interpretation. The  danger  stems  from 
failure  of  the  measure  to  take  account  of 
the  part  played  by  factors  lying  beyond 
its  scope.  Where  an  adequate  study  has 
not  been  previously  made,  missing  infor- 
mation regarding  these  factors  is  usually 
impossible  to  obtain  although  it  may  be 
of  crucial   importance. 

If  I  may  just  inject  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
draw  your  attention  to  the  next  sentence: 
For  this  reason  a  steady  fall  in  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  per  hundred 
million  vehicle  miles  over  a  ten-year  period 
cannot  by  itself  be  interpreted  as  revealing 
an  improvement  in  driving  behaviour.  From 
a  great  number  of  alternative  possibilities, 
two  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

Over  the  period  in  question  drivers  may 
have  become  progressively  more  careless 
with  this  deterioration  more  than  offset  by 
improvements  in  other  directions.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  elimination 
of  railroad  crossings  and  dangerous  road 
intersections,  the  discovery  of  new  life- 
saving  drugs  coupled  with  advances  in 
surgery,  the  building  of  more  hospitals 
leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  time  required 
to  bring  badly  injured  persons  to  operating 
theatres,  and  an  improvement  in  pedestrian 
behaviour. 

And  so  it  goes  on. 

I  just  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, because  the  annual  report  of  his 
own  department  points  out  that  a  conclusion 
that  he  seemed  to  l>e  drawing  yesterday, 
with  regard  to  the  million  miles  and  the  drop, 
is  not  necessarily  a  valid  one. 

The  other  point  is  even  more  pertinent.  On 
the  next  page,  page  77,  it  says: 

Where    cffccti\'c    safety    devices    can    be 

found  and  incorporated  in  vehicle  design, 

they  will   tend   to   reduce   still  further  the 

percentage  of  fatal  accidents. 

I  wonder,  in  the  light  of  this  recorded  ob- 
servation in  the  department's  own  previous 
annual   report,  why   does   the   hon.    Minister 


persist  in  his  conclusion  that  it  should  not  be 
mandatory  then  to  have  seat  belts  put  in  the 
car  as  part  of  the  design  and  part  of  its 
construction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  hon.  member 
apparently  was  not  listening  very  carefully 
to  what  I  said  yesterday.  I  think  I  mentioned 
specifically  that  the  fatality  rate  is  the 
dramatic  part  of  highway  statistics,  but  it  is 
not  the  important  part.  The  number  of  acci- 
dents is  the  important  part  because  there 
are  many  different  reasons  why  somebody  is 
or  is  not  a  fatality.  Reasons  that  the  hon. 
member  mentioned— the  matter  of  chance  and 
the  actual— whether  there  is  something  stick- 
ing out  of  the  dashboard,  or  how  strong  they 
are,  or  something  else;  all  kinds  of  factors. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  give  this 
House  the  impression  that  the  fact  that  the 
fatality  rate  has  dropped  a  great  deal  since 
1951,  which  was  one  figure  that  I  mentioned 
yesterday,  is  cause  for  us  to  say:  "Well,  we 
do  not  have  to  do  anything  more  about  this 
matter."  There  are  many  factors  which  affect 
it.  I  think  I  mentioned,  while  that  was  on 
vote  2101— which  seems  like  years  ago— the 
matter  of  seat  belts.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
go  into  that  again,  I  would  like  to  stay  in 
order. 

Just  on  the  matter  of  crossings,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  hon.  member  asked  me  a 
question.  In  Ontario  last  year  there  were— as 
he  will  see  in  the  report,  it  is  in  the  table 
at  the  back,  it  gives  the  number  of  accidents 
at  crossings,  those  which  are  protected  and 
those  which  are  not.  It  seems  to  me  there 
were  about  243  accidents  at  unprotected 
crossings,  and  about  90  at  protected.  I  might 
talk  about,  just  in  that  connection,  a  personal 
experience  in  an  area  in  my  riding  where  a 
county  road  is  crossed  by  the  main  line  of 
the  CNR,  a  double-track  line;  it  was  known 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  crossing.  There  had 
been  a  number  of  close  calls  and  one  or  two 
accidents  over  a  period  of  20  or  30  years. 

Signals  were  put  in  and  a  very  short  time 
after  that  the  chap,  who  lives  not  150  feet 
from  that  crossing,  and  his  son  were  killed 
when  the  morning  train  went  by.  He  was  hit 
by  it  as  he  went  around  the  signal.  The  train 
was  on  time;  he  had  heard  this  train  go  by 
for  years.  I  simply  mention  that  to  indicate 
that  the  fact  that  you  put  up  signals  and 
barriers  and  so  on  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  you  will  not  have  accidents.  It  is  par- 
ticularly revealing,  I  think,  when  you  have 
a  situation  of  somebody  who  lives  within  100 
feet  of  the  crossing,  knows  when  the  train 
is  coming  by  every  day,  yet  is  involved  in  an 
accident. 
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Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  are  we 
to  assume  it  is  better  not  to  put  barriers 
at  all  because  people  are  going  to  go  around 
them  if  you  do  put  them  up?  The  hon.  Min- 
ister cannot  use  that  as  an  argument  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  it  would  not  necessarily  stop  acci- 
dents. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  if  he  had  followed 
the  barricade  and  followed  instructions, 
certainly  he  would  not  have  run  into  the 
train  or  be  hit  by  a  train.  We  are  asking  this 
department  to  emphasize  a  little  more  high- 
way safety. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  about  three  observations 
to  make  under  this  vote.  One  of  them  is  my 
perennial  request  of  this  department  to  in- 
crease their  grants  to  the  Ontario  trafiBc 
conference.  You  know  that  under  the  vote 
of  traffic  engineering  you  have  some  $65,000. 
To  me  that  is  a  very  small  amount  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  hon.  Minister's  report 
it  is  stated  that  this  service  is  provided  upon 
request  of  those  municipalities  which  do  not 
require  full-time  traffic  engineers.  And  sec- 
ondly, local  traffic  regulations  are  uniformly 
maintained  through  careful  scrutiny  and 
approval  of  municipal  by-laws  by  this  depart- 
ment. 

I  may  say  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  I  think  he  will  find  in  time 
that  he  will  have  to  depend  upon  this  group— 
the  Ontario  traffic  conference— to  quite  an 
extent,  because  it  is  a  provincial  group  which 
does  make  some  wonderful  suggestions.  They 
do  present  a  brief  to  the  hon.  Minister  every 
year  about  uniformity  of  traffic  regulations 
throughout  the  province. 

My  reason  for  asking  for  an  increase  in 
grants  is  not  for  the  traffic  conference,  for 
their  proper  use;  but  you  do  happen  to  know 
that  they  have  a  traffic  course  at  Western 
University  in  the  spring  of  every  year  and 
they  have  a  fee  for  attendance.  They  try  to 
keep  it  down  as  much  as  possible,  but  for 
some  municipalities  it  is  a  little  high  for  them 
to  send  their  police  constable,  or  whoever 
they  have  in  charge  of  traffic,  to  attend  this 
course. 

I  think  that  if  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port could  encourage  these  municipalities, 
these  small  municipalities  across  the  province, 
to  send  their  representative  of  traffic— not 
their  traffic  engineering  director,  but  the  one 
who  is  in  charge  of  traffic— to  attend  this 
course  at  Western  University,  and  if  they 
were  to  pay  a  percentage  of  their  fee,  whether 


it  is  registration  or  whether  it  is  for  their 
keep  there,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  department  and 
one  which  would  help  these  municipalities. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  men- 
tion to  the  hon.  Minister.  He  mentioned 
yesterday  about  the  various  things  that  his 
department  is  doing  in  regard  to  safety  patrol, 
also  the  co-operation  with  The  Department  of 
Education  to  prevent  accidents.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  is  aware  that 
the  Ontario  Safety  League  or  the  automobile 
clubs— they  bring  representatives  of  these 
various  patrols  from  across  the  province  to 
Ottawa.  There  is  quite  a  gathering  there.  I 
know,  from  the  Windsor  area,  last  year  we 
sent  approximately  50  boys  and  girls.  There 
were  about  500  or  600  from  across  the 
province. 

Again  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  department  if  they 
would  take  a  great  interest  in  this  move- 
ment. I  know  the  work  the  safety  patrol  do. 
I  have  been  a  sponsor  teacher  of  this  group 
for  24  years,  and  to  say  that  they  would  be 
recognized  by  the  province,  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport,  would  be  quite  a  stimula- 
tion to  them.  So  again  I  am  asking  the  hon. 
Minister  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  this 
work  of  safety  patrol.  The  department  is 
doing  a  part,  but  if  they  were  to  show  an 
interest  in  this  conference  that  they  have  in 
Ottawa  every  year  it  would  be  something 
worthwhile. 

Finally,  my  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman:  I 
think  there  should  be  greater  co-operation 
between  The  Department  of  Education  and 
The  Department  of  Transport.  You  have 
some  publications,  some  films,  some  posters, 
but  the  only  time  that  we  hear  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  in  the  schools  is  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  ten 
months  of  the  year  in  which  you  could  let  the 
schools  have  films  that  would  be  worth- 
while for  the  schools  to  present  to  the 
students.  You  have  the  films  but  they  do  not 
know  that  you  have  them.  There  should  be 
closer  co-operation  between  The  Department 
of  Education  and  your  department.  Let  these 
schools  know  what  you  have  in  your  depart- 
ment that  they  could  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
friend,  first  of  all  the  matter  of  the  grant 
to  the  Ontario  traffic  conference.  This  grant, 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  only  $1,000.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  increased  to  $5,000.  The 
department  is  very  interested  in  the  work 
being  done  by  the  conference  and  in  fact 
takes  pride  in  it  and  gives  them  every  en- 
couragement.   In  the  matter  of  the   school 
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safety  patrols,  here  again,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, we  are  very  interested.  We  tliink  tliis 
has  been  a  great  programme.  It  was  a  pro- 
gramme started  originally  by  the  Ontario 
Motor  League.  We  have  taken  an  active  part 
and  assisted  in  it,  and  we  encouraged  its 
formation.  Last  year  we  trained  19  new 
school  safety  patrols  with  our  people. 
The  matter  of  films- 
Mr.  Belanger:  I  know  all  of  this.  I  think 
\()u  missed  the  point.  I  mentioned  about  the 
conference  they  have  in  Ottawa  in  the  early 
part  of  May;  diis  is  what  I  am  asking  that 
the  department  take  an  interest  in— this  con- 
ference that  they  have  in  Ottawa. 

Hon,  Mr.  Auld:  We  certainly  take  an  inter- 
est in  it.  I  cannot  say  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge exactly  what  we  did  in  it  last  year 
although  I  could  find  out  in  a  moment.  How- 
ever I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  we  will 
take  an  even  greater  interest  in  it. 

In  connection  with  films,  the  department, 
each  year  in  September  notifies  all  the 
schools  of  the  films,  and  all  the  safety  mater- 
ial which  is  available.  In  addition,  our  acci- 
dent prevention  organization,  which  operates 
in  the  four  districts  of  the  province,  visits 
the  schools  and  reminds  the  principal  or  the 
school  board  or  both  of  the  material  avail- 
able and  encourage  its  use.  If  my  hon.  friend 
would  like  to  tell  me  the  specific  schools 
where  he  feels  for  some  reason  or  other 
that  the  material  is  not  available  early  enough 
in  the  school  year,  we  will  certainly  arrange 
to  make  sure  that  they  know  it  is  available. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  suppose  you  are  sending 
these  letters  to  the  school  board.  If  you  are 
doing  that,  it  is  not  getting  to  the  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  it  goes  to  the  principal. 

Mr.  L.  Quilty  (Renfrew  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
has  mentioned  several  times  that  he  cannot 
get  the  eye  of  the  chairman.  I  would  say 
he  should  sit  back  in  this  corner.  He  really 
would  have  to  worry  then.  I  have  had  a 
couple  of  comments  ready  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister in  the  House  for  about  two  days.  The 
first  question  I  believe  I  asked  in  the  House 
last  year,  was  if  wc  had  any  standards  for 
seat  belts.  I  am  very  pleased  that  this  year 
we  have.  We  did  not  have  them  last  year. 
I  also  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  through  you  sir,  that  when  we 
asked  about  the  roadworthiness  of  auto- 
mobiles he  skated  beautifully  around  the 
question.  He  gave  us  the  impression  that  the 
department  is   completely   satisfied  with  the 


regulations  it  has  and  all  these  regulations 
do,  is  to  tell  us  that  the  dealer  is  an  accessory 
to  breaking  the  law,  under  section  48,  if  the 
buyer  puts  the  car  on  the  road.  Anotiier 
comment  I  would  like  to  make— this  was 
discussed  briefly  yesterday— is  the  uniformity 
in  markings  for  pedestrian  crosswalks.  We 
have  a  great  variation  of  these  markings  all 
over  the  province.  I  do  not  care  particularly 
which  system  we  use,  but  we  should  bring 
in  some  system.  No  municipality  should  be 
allowed  to  have  crosswalks  that  are  not 
used  witii  uniform  markings.  This  is  a  great 
hazard  in  traflBc,  a  great  hazard  to  drivers, 
and  a  great  hazard  to  pedestrians.  I  know 
because  I  drive  around  the  province  quite 
a  bit,  and  it  is  not  very  nice  to  be  speeding 
along  the  roads  and  streets  and  trying  to 
decipher  the  signs  that  are  used  in  many 
mvmicipalities.  I  would  like  this  department 
to  stress  uniformity  in  this  type  of  marking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  my 
hon.  friend  was  not  here  when  we  went  into 
that  part  of  it  last  night.  I  would  not  like 
to  be  out  of  order,  that  was  on  vote  2101. 
We  went  into  that  at  some  length  last  night, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  answer 
to  this,  I  was  here  but  because  we  received 
no  answers  I  brought  it  up  again. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  two  minor  points.  One  is  on  the 
point  that  my  hon.  colleague  from  Windsor- 
Walkerville  was  making  about  railroad  cross- 
ings. I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  hon. 
Minister  who  should  know  surely,  of  all 
people  in  this  House,  that  because  one  man 
went  around  a  safety  signal  does  not  prove 
that  safety  signals  are  no  good.  His  own 
statistics,  the  ones  where  he  quoted  some  90 
accidents  where  the  crossings  were  guarded, 
and  240-odd  where  they  were  not  guarded, 
certainly  indicates  that  the  incidents  are  3  to 
1  in  favour  of  guarding  them.  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing  in  this  built-up  area  here, 
surrounding  Metropolitan  Toronto.  There 
have  been  a  great  number  of  deaths  in 
recent  months  at  railroad  crossings.  I  think 
whatever  influence  this  hon.  Minister  or  this 
government  has  in  eliminating  them  should 
be  used.  Granted  there  is  the  machinery,  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners,  hearings, 
and  awards  and  so  on.  I  think  the  province 
should  be  working  to  eliminate  the  deaths 
at  a  far  quicker  rate  than  they  are  being 
eliminated. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  this. 
I  know  there  is  a  section,  I  think  it  is  56, 
of  The   Highway  Traffic  Act,  that  provides 
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where  trucks  or  commercial  vehicles  are  go- 
ing along  the  highway  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
driver  of  the  truck  to  make  sure  that  the 
load  is  properly  secured  so  that  it  will  not 
spill  over  on  to  the  highway  and  on  to  other 
vehicles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes,  section  56. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  had  a  couple  of  com- 
plaints. The  first  time  I  have  heard  of  this 
problem  before.  But,  I  have  had  a  couple  of 
complaints  about  this  matter  in  recent 
months  from  people  who  were  driving  along 
the  highway  with  a  truck  in  front  of  them 
and  bouncing  out  of  the  truck  were  all  sorts 
of  things  that  landed  on  the  hood  and  wind- 
shield of  the  car  following. 

This  causes  great  consternation  to  the 
person  on  to  whose  hood  or  into  whose  wind- 
shield pieces  of  debris  are  being  bounced. 
One  lady  was  telling  me  that  how  she 
avoided  driving  into  the  ditch  she  as  yet  does 
not  know.  Of  course,  when  this  happens,  it 
happens  so  unexpectedly  the  person  follow- 
ing has  no  opportunity  at  all  to  catch  the 
licence  number  of  the  vehicle  ahead  which 
is  at  fault.  All  I  can  suggest,  and  I  recognize 
it  is  a  problem,  is  that  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  hon.  Minister's  colleague,  the 
hon.  Attorney-General,  tliat  the  police  be 
asked  to  pay  much  closer  attention  to  this 
problem  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  very  briefly— I  would  not  want  my  hon. 
friend  to  think  I  was  not  paying  attention  to 
what  he  said— I  think  if  he  will  go  back  and 
read  what  I  said  about  guarded  and  un- 
guarded crossings  a  moment  ago,  he  will 
realize— although  I  think  he  realizes  it  any- 
way—that I  did  not  say  nor  did  I  give  the 
impression  that  I  did  not  think  guarded  cross- 
ings were  not  good.  What  I  said  was  that 
they  are  not  infallible. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nothing  is  infallible. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  the  hon.  members  very  properly  and 
very  warmly  expressed  their  compliments  to 
the  new  hon.  Minister  in  the  assumption  by 
him  of  the  high  responsibilities  of  being  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  I  warmly  add  my 
felicitations.  He  is  a  very  afi^able,  very 
courteous  and  kindly  spirit,  that  was  for  a 
long  time  an  inhabitant  of  these  legislative 
halls  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  mem- 
ber, sir.  He  has  progressed  to  the  high 
ofiice  that  is  now  bestowed  upon  him.  I  do 
not  know  who  he  supported  at  the  little  meet- 
ing at  Varsity  arena,  but  I  take  it  he  did  not 
make  any  bad  friends. 


The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  for  a  long 
time,  sir,  that  I  feared  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  was  going  to  be  able  to  hold 
a  Cabinet  meeting  by  merely  whistling  at 
London,  but  of  late  I  have  become  con- 
cerned there  is  a  great  concentration  of 
Cabinet  material  in  eastern  Ontario.  I  was 
merely  reflecting  how  advantageous  it  is  to 
come  from  the  area  of  Brockville,  Grenville- 
Dundas,  or  Leeds  or  that  area. 

I  have  been  here  more  or  less  all  of  the 
time  during  the  presentation  of  these  esti- 
mates and  must  confess,  and  it  is  probably 
my  own  fault,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  hon. 
Minister,  if  he  did  in  fact  make  any  com- 
ments about  the  road  safety  workshops.  I 
have  inquired  among  my  hon.  colleagues 
here  and  no  one  else  heard  him  make  any 
comments  either.  I  am  unable  to  say  at  this 
juncture  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
new  hon.  Minister  to  continue  these  road 
safety  workshops  or  whether  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  put  them  into  a  state  of  atrophy.  I 
think  the  latter  device  might  be  better,  based 
upon  my  own  experiences  and  observations 
of  them  in  operation.  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  many  they  held,  but  I  know 
that  they  held  one  in  Sudbury,  and  of  that 
one  I  would  like  to  speak. 

Of  course,  holding  these  road  safety  work- 
shops involves  quite  a  respectable  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  moneys,  and  to  that  extent 
since  they  spend  public  moneys  they  assume 
an  importance.  There  were  two  things  wrong 
with  the  one  held  at  Sudbury,  the  first  of 
which  was  in  its  political  connotations. 

I  now  am  firmly  convinced— I  was  not  a 
month  ago  or  perhaps  even  as  long  ago  as 
three  weeks  ago— that  it  is  an  abiding  prin- 
ciple and  belief  of  this  government  that  the 
only  people  in  the  province  who  know  any- 
thing about  public  affairs  are  Conservatives. 
They  think  that  if  you  are  a  Liberal  or  a 
follower  of  a  smaller  group  of  uncertain 
ancestry  then  you  cannot  by  definition  know 
anything  about  matters  of  public  concern. 

At  Sudbury  they  had  quite  an  imposing 
panel  of  experts  and  invited  people  from  all 
over  northeastern  Ontario.  Of  course  I  make 
no  references,  I  make  no  objections,  and  I 
do  not  proffer  any  criticism  in  respect  of  the 
civil  servants  who  were  on  the  platform. 
They  had  two  lawyers,  one  of  whom  I  make 
no  comment  because,  like  myself,  he  earns 
his  living  in  the  courts  arguing  cases  and 
principally  cases  involving  motor  vehicle 
negligence.  If  you  go  to  the  courts— if  you 
will  allow  me  to  interpret— you  go  to  gain 
some  experience  about  human  affairs.  There 
is  no  better  place  in  the  world  outside  of 
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church  perhaps  to  gain  some  experience  of 
human  affairs.  You  are  not  supposed  to 
mention  it  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature. 
There  cannot,  from  what  I  hear  from  the 
other  side,  be  any  valid  inferences  you  could 
draw  that  could  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
human  beings  or  improve  their  lot  or  improve 
social  or  economic  affairs  from  what  you 
learned  in  the  courts. 

Of  course  that  attitude  of  mind  is  com- 
pletely coincidental  with  an  attitude  of  mind 
and  a  mental  competence  that  is  char- 
acterized where  you  have  people  earning 
$22,000  a  year  for  running  the  government 
of  the  province.  If  you  ask  them  a  question 
about  how  they  are  nmning  the  government, 
you  have  to  tender  the  question  two  hours 
before  the  House  sits.  That  is  based  on  the 
presumption  that  they  do  not  know  the 
answer.  They  have  to  look  it  up.  That  I 
would  identify  as  a  puerile  and  high- 
schoolish  trait  that  ill  suits  the  legislative 
chamber  where  supposedly  responsible  and 
intelligent  people  have  the  conduct  of  our 
affairs. 

As  I  say,  at  this  road  shop  they  had  two 
lawyers,  one  of  whom  was  very  able,  the 
other  one  was  a  labour  lawyer.  He  earns  his 
living  and  practices  full  time,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  in  labour-manage- 
ment relations,  where  he  qualified  as  an 
expert  in  motor  vehicle  negligence  or  high- 
way safety.  He  is  quite  a  personable  and 
likeable  fellow— he  will  not  mind  me  making 
tliese  comments— but  where  he  qualified  quite 
escaped  my  comprehension.  But  he  qualified 
as  a  Conservative.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  in  my 
community. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Was  the  Senator  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Senator  was  there.  Indeed 
he  was.  He  is  around  the  legislative  halls 
today.  One  of  the  last  friends  that  Diefen- 
baker  has.  Indeed  he  was  there. 

There  comes  to  mind  two  leading  Liberal 
lawyers  that  might  have  been  on  the  plat- 
form and  given  the  assembled  group,  some 
250  or  300  people,  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence they  gain  daily  in  the  courts— both 
criminal  courts  and  the  civil  courts,  I  take 
it-and  I  come  to  beheve  this,  you  see, 
because  this  is  developed  to  a  fine  art  in  this 
government-that  if  you  hold  some  public 
office,  you  must  not,  says  the  axiom,  by  any 
means  give  publicity  or  any  public  platform 
or  any  advantage  of  public  display  to  any 
Liberal.  You  must  not.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  himself,  when  he  was 
Minister   of   Education,   cultivated   that   to    a 


little  extent.  He  came  into  my  community  one 
time  and  made  a  round  of  the  schools,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  invite  the  elected 
member  to  accompany  him  around  to  have  a 
look  at  the  schools.  I  could  have  shown  him 
where  the  schools  were. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  was 
an  invitee  myself.  I  did  not  issue  the  invita- 
tions. It  was  up  to  the  local  people  in  the 
hon.  member's  own  community  to  ask  him 
if  they  wanted  him  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  having  done  that  they 
held  a  little  clambake  in  the  evening  and  they 
invited  all  the  civil  servants,  clergymen, 
leaders  of  the  university.  Then  the  Senator 
told  us  here  one  day  that  with  all  those 
people  there  who  were  completely  non- 
political,  he  told  us  it  was  a  political  gather- 
ing. There  were  400  people  there  and  they 
cannot  muster  that  many  votes  in  Sudbury. 
Then  the  former  Minister  of  this  department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Then  what  is  the  hon. 
member  worried  about? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  people  will  not  ask  you 
to  a  school.  The  former  Minister  of  this 
department— let  me  put  by  way  of  addendum 
and  finality— showed  his  high  development 
of  the  arts  when  he  went  down  to  the  curling 
bonspiel  last  year  and  did  not  have  the 
courtesy  to  invite  the  leader  of  Her  Majesty's 
loyal  Opposition  to  sit  at  the  head  table  in 
his  own  community. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am,  I  am.  That  is  one  thing 
about  this  road  safety  workshop,  and  of 
course  may  I  say— I  blush  witli  embarrassment 
when  I  say  it  and  I  am  capable  of  that— that 
I  might  have  thought  that  the  former  Min- 
ister of  this  department  in  the  conduct  of 
that  road  safety  workshop  might  have 
accorded  to  me  the  little  privilege  of  welcom- 
ing him  and  his  people  to  my  community  and 
my  constituency.  They  will  not  go  that  far. 
They  will  not  go  that  far.  Will  they? 

Now,  the  second  thing  wrong  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  the 
hon.  member  would  not  welcome  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  you  need  to  do  is  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  how  able  I  am  to  say  nice  things 
about  Cabinet  Ministers;  they  do  have  my 
respect  and  I  like  them. 

I  am  able  to  say  some  very  nice  things, 
sir,  and  when  I  do  say  them  throughout 
tlie  north  they  probably  show  it  on  the  front 
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page  of  the  newspaper.  It  is  such  a  surprise 
to  them  that  I,  with  my  consciousness  that 
this  is  not  the  St.  Belvedere  knitting  society, 
I  can  say  nice  things.  Ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  AflFairs  about  that  some  time. 
He  came  to  open  a  dam— that  is  d-a-m— one 
time  and  he  cut  the  ribbon  with  an  axe 
instead  of  scissors.  I  was  standing  about  10 
feet  away  and  I  muttered  to  myself  and  I 
said  afterwards,  "I  am  glad  it  was  not  the 
Attorney-General,  the  former  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who  was  cutting  that." 

However,  the  second  thing  that  went  wrong 
with  the  workshop,  and  it  is  more  important 
than  the  first— I  do  not  really  believe  that 
these  things  can  be  put  over  and  conducted 
«flBciently  by  wining  and  dining  everybody, 
by  having  two  or  three  luncheons  or  dinners, 
and  by  inviting  a  select  group.  After  you  have 
a  little  session,  then  you  repair  to  one  of 
the  better  hotels  for  a  cocktail  hour  followed 
by  a  very  nourishing  and  very  sophisticated 
meal. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  expensive. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  as  my  hon.  friend 
from  Bruce  says,  very  expensive  too. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Did  they  have  T-bone? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes,  they  had  T-bone.  I 
Avould  say  that  in  order  to  conduct  these 
things  and  achieve  the  goal  that  is  set  for 
them  that  the  department  try  to  invite  a 
maximum  number  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity. In  other  words,  rather  than  holding 
it  in  a  hall  for  300  or  400  people,  I  would 
rather  see  them  hold  it  in  an  arena  or  in 
an  armouries  or  some  spacious  place  and  try 
to  get  a  maximum  number  of  people  and  par- 
ticularly teenagers.  Particularly  the  younger 
■crowd.  Instead  of  having  a  lot  of  speeches 
and  a  lot  of  opinions  as  the  result  of  questions 
that  are  asked,  if  they  could  conduct  some 
kind  of  a  demonstration  by  professional 
drivers— and  one  knows  how  eagerly  the  trans- 
port drivers  and  people  who  earn  their  living 
in  that  way  come  forward  and  demonstrate 
their  vocation.  I  imagine  in  most  communities, 
as  in  mine,  they  hold  something  in  the  nature 
of  workshops  in  the  shopping  centre  plazas. 
I  think  that  should  be  the  theme  and  the 
purpose  of  these  workshops.  The  way  they 
are  conducted  now,  I  suppose,  is  that  if 
they  invite  community  leaders,  mayors  and 
reeves,  engineers  and  planning  people- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Influential  people. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  says  "influential  people".  If  they  invite 
them  and  expose  them  to  a  day  of  traffic 


safety,  then  there  is  the  hope  that  they  will 
go  back  to  their  respective  communities  and 
they  will  use  part  of  their  time  in  imparting 
to  others  what  they  learned.  And  I  think 
that  is  a  fallacy.  The  people  they  invite  are 
far  too  busy.  They  are  involved  in  all  sorts 
of  other  things,  and  it  is  a  pretty  vain  hope 
to  try  to  evangelize  these  people  and  to 
instill  in  them  a  crusading  spirit  that  they 
will  go  back  and  do  some  good. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  and  let  me  em- 
phasize this  again,  if  they  open  the  gates  to 
a  mass  of  people  indiscriminately  and  partic- 
ularly the  youth,  and  show  them  the  problems 
of  highway  safety  and  demonstrate  for  them 
the  good  practices  and  techniques  and  per- 
haps demonstrate  for  them  the  bad  ones  too, 
then  they  will  be  getting  the  message  across  to 
the  very  people  they  want  to  get  it  to.  After 
all  there  is  some  assumption— I  do  not  know 
about  its  statistical  validity— in  our  society— 
certainly  there  is  an  assumption  by  editorial 
writers— that  the  most  dangerous  ofi^enders 
to  our  highway  safety  laws  are  among  the 
youthful  drivers.  I  suppose  the  fact  that 
insurance  rates  are  most  onerous  on  them 
bears  that  out  to  some  extent. 

That  is  a  recount,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
edification  of  all  and  I  hope  it  has  a  salutary 
effect  about  the  conduct  of  this  road  safety 
workshop.  I  want  to  say  though,  in  paren- 
thesis, for  fear  of  being  deemed  ungrateful, 
that  I  much  enjoyed  the  small  participation  I 
had  in  it.  I  was  invited  to  everything,  never 
to  the  head  table,  though,  mind  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  got  you  sized 
up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  they  have  got  me  sized 
up!  And  to  the  limited  extent  that  within 
the  purview  of  which  they  work  I  suppose  it 
could  be  said  that  that  road  safety  workshop 
was  a  success.  But  I  want  to  say  that  in  my 
belief  in  the  spending  of  public  money  you 
want  to  draw  the  greatest  possible  efficacy 
and  benefit  from  a  given  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  in 
some  small  way  will  consider  this. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  want  to  draw 
attention  to  in  the  problem  of  highway  safety. 
Again  without  shame  and  without  embarrass- 
ment and  with  my  heels  planted  firmly  in 
the  rug  over  here,  I  say  that  from  my  own 
experience  in  the  matter,  I  think  the  most 
effective  device  tliat  society  uses  by  way  of 
prohibition  and  inhibition  to  correct  bad 
driving  habits  is  the  suspension  of  the  licence. 
f  I  know  from  speaking  to  people— my 
experience— that  once  they  have  gone  across 
the  thin  and  often  hazy  line  of  legality  and 
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find  themselves  embroiled  with  the  law  be- 
cause of  bad  driving  practices  there  is  uni- 
versally among  such  people  a  fear— in  fact 
in  many  of  them  it  instills  something  like  the 
biblical  palsy— when  they  contemplate  that 
the  result  of  their  misdeed  may  lead  to  a 
suspension  of  their  licence. 

It  is  a  very  important  thing  to  them,  of 
course,  to  the  economic  earning  capacity  of 
the  holder.  Maybe  some  of  the  concern  and 
anxiety  that  is  felt  about  the  danger  of 
losing  the  licence  is  a  reflection  of  the  mental 
consciousness  of  the  person  that  his  wife  and 
family  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  it  being 
suspended.  That  is  very  true  and  it  is  a 
problem  that  we  have  not  solved  either.  We 
have  not  solved  that  one. 

In  other  words,  to  put  it  very  shortly, 
the  holding  of  a  driver's  licence  is  more 
important  to  some  people  than  it  is  to  others. 
There  are  some  people  in  our  society  that  it 
would  not  matter  if  they  ever  held  a  driver's 
licence.  Those  are  the  ones  you  see  at  a 
quarter  to  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  pulling 
up  in  front  of  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
stately  buildings  downtown  on  King  and  Bay 
Streets- 
Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Many  of  them 
on   the   front   row, 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Oxford  says,  many  of  them  on  the  front 
row.  It  would  not  matter  either  whether  they 
lost  their  licence,  I  guess.  But  to  most 
drivers  it  is  a  very  anxious  thing— the  prospect 
of  having  the  licence  suspended.  In  any 
event  I  have  decried  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  licence,  once  having  been  suspended, 
so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  it 
is  a  rather  meaningless  thing. 

The  registrar  of  motor  vehicles  sends  out 
his  notice  saying  that  your  licence  is  sus- 
pended for  three  or  six  months— and  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  really  remarkable  and  startling 
that  99  per  cent  of  the  people  who  receive 
that  notice  from  the  government  are  unable 
to  understand  what  it  says.  I  could  not  begin 
to  calculate  the  thousands  of  phone  calls  and 
inquiries  I  have  had  from  people  who  have 
received  that  blue  form  as  to  its  meaning. 
You  need  a  university  degree,  preferably 
from  Oxford,  to  understand  it. 

Most  of  the  time  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  over  the  telephone  to  them  what 
that  blue  piece  of  paper  says  so  wrapped 
up  in  gobblcdygook  and  four  syllable  words 
as  it  is,  and  you  have  to  get  the  person  into 
the  office  and  take  that  form  and  explain  to 
him  what  it  .says.  Especially  the  part  about 
filing  proof  of  responsibility. 


It  has  never  been  recognized  of  course 
by  this  government  that  no  one— not  even 
E.  P.  Taylor  himself-is  able  to  take  $20,000 
out  of  his  pocket— it  is  $35,000  now,  is  it  not? 
—and  walk  into  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles 
and  say,  here  is  the  $35,000  in  cash!  But 
the  form  says  that.  It  says  you  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  financial  responsibility  if  you 
deposit  cash  or  securities  to  that  amount. 
Where  this  paragon  is  that  has  $35,000  in  his 
left  pocket,  or  maybe  in  his  right  pocket,  I 
do  not  know.  Why  does  it  not  simply  say 
on  it:  "go  and  get  an  insurance  policy"? 
^And  why  does  it  not  go  on  to  say  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  you  to  go  and  get  an 
insurance  policy  because  you  have  also  to 
instruct  the  agent  who  sells  you  the  insurance 
policy  to  send  a  certificate  to  the  depart- 
ment.  But  the  form  does  not  say  that  eitlier. 

So  we  who  charge  a  very  moderate  amount 
for  giving  advice— and  I  am  not  supposed 
to  say  this  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature 
according  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
—we  have  to  spend  20  minutes  first  explain- 
ing to  him  what  that  blue  form  says. 

And  just  another  one  that  comes  to  mind 
is  many  a  time  and  oft  you  will  hear  the 
magistrate  su  .spend  a  person's  licence  for 
three  months  for  impaired  driving.  Three 
months. 

Well,  tlie  accused  did  not  reckon  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  when  he  was  look- 
ing at  the  magistrate,  but  an  invisible  shadow 
was  sitting  behind  the  magistrate.  That  was 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport.  Because  if 
there  was  property  damage  or  personal  injury 
in  that  accident,  within  three  weeks  he  is 
going  to  get  a  little  note  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Transport.  Once  again  it  is  the  blue 
form,  and  it  says,  notwithstanding  that  the 
magistrate  said  "three  months,"  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Transport  has  suspended  his  licence 
for  six  months.  And  he  comes  storming  in, 
of  course,  and  he  says,  "Didn't  the  magistrate 
say  my  licence  was  suspended  for  three 
months"? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  do  you  tell  him? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  you  tell  him  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  is  a  Tory,  that  is  what 
you  tell  him.  You  do  not  really;  you  tell  him 
that  the  hon.  Mini.ster  of  Transport  is  acting 
under  the  law  as  he  is  required  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Has  the  hon.  member 
really  been  telling  this  to  all  these  people? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  not  really.  I  exaggerate 
sometimes  but  I  will  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
when  I  am  exaggerating. 
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My  plea  is  that  they  revise  the  blue  form 
—now  all  people  did  not  to  through  univer- 
sity like  they  did— and  put  in  simple  lan- 
guage what  the  government  is  going  to  do; 
because  in  a  democracy  the  least  we  can  ask 
of  a  government  is  that  the  government  be 
straightforward. 

As  I  said  before,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  on  this  too  long- 
Several  Hon.  members:  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  fine.  As  I  said  before, 
the  most  effective  device  in  correcting  driving 
habits,  we  have  discovered  in  our  society, 
is  suspension  of  the  licence.  I  said  some 
time  ago,  and  it  might  bear  repeating,  that 
we  have  not  yet  in  this  society  made  impaired 
driving  the  sin  or  the  crime  or  the  obnoxious 
act  that  it  should  be,  because  too  many  of 
our  friends  are  impaired,  too  many  people 
we  know  are  haled  before  the  courts  for 
impaired  driving,  and  we  have  not  con- 
demned it  for  the  outrage  on  society  that  it 
is. 

I  have  said  before  that  my  wife  would  be 
horrified  if  I  invited  a  thief,  somebody  who 
stole  money,  to  dinner  at  our  house  and  she 
discovered  it.  She  would  think  that  was 
terrible.  What  kind  of  people  are  you  asso- 
ciated with?  But  I  could  in  this  society  invite 
someone  who  has  been  convicted  of  impaired 
driving  to  the  house  and  that  would  be  all 
right.  He  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  the 
social  leper  that  the  thief  is.  He  is  not  yet, 
I  say  again,  because  too  many  of  our  friends 
are  convicted  of  impaired  driving— too  many 
nice  people  we  know,  too  many  pillars  of 
the  community. 

I  suppose  this  society  will  make  some 
progress  in  the  matter  of  impaired  driving 
when  the  person  who  gets  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  motor  vehicle  when  he  is  the  worse  for 
alcohol  is  made  a  social  outcast,  and  when  it 
is  recognized  once  and  for  all  with  finality 
that  he  is  more  dangerous  to  the  society  than 
the  thief— as,  of  course,  he  is.  The  thief 
only  steals  your  money;  the  impaired  driver 
can  take  away  your  life. 

After  the  suspension  of  the  licence,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  almost  nothing  in  the 
way  of  enforcement.  Almost  nothing.  There 
is  no  assiduous  and  chronic  check  carried 
out  in  this  province  by  the  police.  The  checks 
on  whether  people  have  the  right  or  the 
licence  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  are  sporadic 
in  different  parts  of  the  province.  In  some 
parts  of  the  province  drivers  may  be  checked 
with  some  degree  of  effectuality;  in  other 
parts  of  the  province  they  are  never  asked 
for  their  licence. 


What  is  needed  as  a  starting  point  is  that 
there  be  some  system  throughout  the  province 
whereby  the  police  conduct  road  checks  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  oper- 
ating motor  vehicles  have  the  right  under 
the  law  to  operate  them  or  not.  Secondly,  this 
suspension  is  ineffectual  because  the  manner 
of  punishment  of  its  breach  is  of  the  Casper 
Milquetoast  variety. 

I  am  backed  up  by  considerable  editorial 
opinion  in  this  province,  that  I  have  noted 
because  I  am  interested  in  the  matter,  and,  I 
would  go  so  far,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  do  not 
speak  for  my  party  when  I  say  it,  I  speak 
for  myself  and  I  take  the  responsibility  for 
what  I  say— that  I  would  let  a  man  away  once 
with  being  caught  while  driving  while  his 
licence  was  under  suspension  but  I  would 
not  let  him  away  the  second  time.  The 
second  time  he  was  caught  I  would  treat  him 
in  the  same  way  as  the  second  offender  for 
impaired  driving  is  treated;  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  spend  a  little  period  of  residence  in 
the  nearest  crowbar  hotel.  He  would  have 
seven  or  ten  days  of  quiet  contentment  to 
contemplate  the  seriousness  with  which 
society  treats  the  matter  of  being  licensed  to 
operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

I  have  seen  again— I  say  to  my  hon. 
colleagues  here  who  do  not  mind  this,  that 
I  must  not  mention  this— in  the  courts— you 
see  you  are  not  supposed  to  relate  your 
own  experiences— I  have  seen  in  the  courts 
where  people  have  been  up  three,  four  and 
five  times  for  driving  while  their  licence  was 
under  suspension  and  they  have  been  fined. 
Not  only  does  it  permit  unqualified  people, 
because  they  have  proved  they  are  un- 
qualified to  operate  motor  vehicles,  not  only 
does  it  permit  that  but  it  breeds  a  contempt 
and  disrespect  for  the  law  as  well. 

They  know  that  once  they  are  caught  they 
will  be  dealt  with  by  the  administration  of 
another  fine.  Once  again,  it  is  a  matter  of  it 
being  a  respectable  offence,  so  to  speak.  It  is 
almost  respectable:  "All  I  have  done  is  oper- 
ate my  motor  vehicle  when  my  licence  was 
under  suspension;  I  haven't  stolen  from  any- 
one." 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  I  read  or  heard 
some  place,  maybe  a  couple  of  years  ago  or 
three  years  ago,  where  His  Holiness  the  Pope 
made  some  declaration  with  respect  to  the 
morality  of  the  manner  of  operating  a  motor 
vehicle— that  it  is  a  matter  of  morahty.  If 
you  drive  a  motor  vehicle  recklessly  and 
dangerously  and  thereby  increase  the  risk  of 
death  and  injury  to  the  fellow  members  of 
your  society,  then  you  are  being  immoral  and 
sinful.    The    reason    I    raise    that    is    that    I 
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think,  in  respect  of  some  of  these  offences, 
that  we  have  to  get  into  that  attitude  of 
mind.  And  in  relation  to  this  one,  this 
society  has  to  say  as  a  matter  of  axiom,  "By 
the  issue  of  this  permit  to  you  we  give  you 
the  riglit  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  and  you 
operate  it  as  a  Uccnsee  of  society.  Once  we 
take  away  that  licence  to  operate  the  motor 
\chicle,  then  we  are  teUing  you  that  under 
no  circumstances  must  you  get  behind  tlie 
wheel  of  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  highways  of 
tliis  province.  If  you  do  get  behind  the  wheel 
when  your  licence  has  been  suspended,  your 
right  has  been  taken  away  by  society  and  we 
are  going  to  put  you  in  jail.'' 

I  believe— it  is  my  personal  conviction— I 
believe  as  a  defence  counsel  that  considerable 
support  could  be  inculcated  among  the  public 
of  this  province  for  that  proposition.  I  believe 
that  would  muster  considerable  public 
approval.  It  is  the  only  effective  one  I  know, 
the  suspension  of  a  licence.  According  to  one 
school  of  philosophy,  in  spite  of  all  your  road 
safety  workshops,  in  spite  of  all  your  liter- 
ature, and  in  spite  of  all  your  injunctions  to 
operate  a  motor  vehicle  safely,  as  Lincoln 
Steffens  said,  you  will  pound  your  head 
against  a  brick  wall  and  use  all  your  energies 
if  you  try  to  make  men  good,  if  you  try  to 
make  them  conform.  Because  they  will  not; 
they  will  go  about  their  own  devices. 

But  if  you  take  away  the  temptation  to  do 
wrong,  if  you  take  away  the  temptation  to 
breach  the  law,  by  the  imposition  of  some 
serious  penalty— and  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  in  penalties  lightly.  I  do  not  believe 
in  people  going  to  jail,  really  I  do  not— but 
if  you  use  that  as  a  device  to  take  away  the 
temptation  to  do  wrong,  then  you  become 
effective.  From  my  experience,  for  what  it  is 
worth— that  is  the  reason  I  occupy  the  time 
of  this  House,  and  I  got  on  my  feet  to  give 
the  benefit  of  my  own  experience— this  matter 
of  tlic  suspension  of  the  licence  as  a  device 
of  society  and  higlnvay  safety  is  the  most 
effective  one  of  all. 

I  wish  The  Department  of  Transport  would 
slop  sucking  and  whistling  at  the  same  time; 
I  wisli  (hey  would  make  up  their  mind  that 
they  were  going  to  make  this  device  effective 
and  so  instruct  the  enforcement  officers,  those 
responsible  for  such  things,  that  the  driving 
privilege  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  nothing 
more;  a  piivilcge  granted  by  a  free  society 
to  one  of  its  members,  to  go  about  the  high- 
ways of  this  beautiful  province,  in  a  motor 
vehicle,  as  long  as  that  person  of  the  society 
comports  himself  on  the  highways  with 
respect  for  every  other  user  of  the  highways. 
When  the  time  comes  that  he  shows  he  has 
disrespect   for   the   other   users   of   the   high- 


ways, then  the  organized  voice  of  society^ 
which  is  the  state  and  the  executive  arm  of 
which  the  hon.  Minister  sits  in  this  House  as 
the  effective  agent,  is  going  to  stop  him  fron> 
going  about  the  highways  of  this  province. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  what  it  is  worth,  that  is- 
my  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  2103  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Newman:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
2103:  has  the  department  ever  considered  re- 
quiring the  use  of  reflective  tape  on  the  sides 
of  big  transports,  and  likewise  on  the  sides 
of  rolling  stock  on  the  railroads? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  answer  to  the  first 
question:  transports  have  to  have  lights  oxt 
the  sides— clearance  lights  and  so  on.  They 
also  have  reflectors  on  the  rear.  There  are 
no  requirements  for  reflectors  on  the  sides 
at  the  present  time.  Railways,  of  course,  are 
under  federal  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  are  now  using  reflective 
paint  on  their  names. 

This  is  a  matter  that  many  people  have 
brought  up  over  the  years.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  House  in  the  past,  and  I  notice 
from  my  own  observations  on  the  road,  that 
a  number  of  freight  cars  do  have  reflective 
paint  on  them.  But  this  department  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  them  to  make  this  required 
practice. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the 
length  of  the  vehicle  has  been  increased,  it 
is  often  quite  difficult  to  see  the  truck  as 
it  crosses  an  intersection.  Granted  you  do 
have  lights  at  the  front  and  clearance  lights 
likewise  at  the  back,  but  right  along  the  side 
of  the  big  van  you  have  nothing.  There  are 
no  requirements,  and  I  think  it  probably 
\\'Ould  be  a  good  suggestion  to  maybe  request 
the  operator  or  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  to 
ha\e  some  tyi^e  of  light  or  reflective  tape 
markings. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  A  number  of  years  ago  the 
province  made  it  mandatory  that  turn  signals 
be  installed  in  all  vehicles.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  windshield  washers  also  should 
become  a  mandatory  thing. 

During  this  present  session  I  have  com- 
muted quite  a  bit  between  here  and  Hamilton, 
and  I  have  been  convinced  of  the  worth  of 
this  installation  on  vehicles  because  of  the 
advanced  methods  we  now  have  of  removing 
ice  from  the  roads.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  in  the  winter  in  this  particular 
province  we  are  spraying  the  roads  with  a 
chemical  and  sand.  I  have  travelled  between 
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here  and  Hamilton  when  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  see  out  your  front  windshield. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  protect  the 
public  other  than  to  probably  consider  wind- 
shield washers  as  a  compulsory  accessory  on 
automobiles.  I  suggest  that  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister and  I  would  hope  he  would  take  it 
under  consideration. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to  his 
attention.  I  have  raised  it  in  the  traffic  com- 
mittee but  I  see  nothing  has  been  done.  A 
number  of  years  ago  we  made  it  permissible 
in  Ontario  to  pass  on  either  side  of  the  road 
on  a  dual  lane  highway.  It  has  been  my 
experience  over  recent  years  that  there  are 
a  certain  group  of  people  who  throw  courtesy 
to  the  wind,  and  who  will  sit  in  the  left  hand 
lane  of  a  dual  highway,  probably  travelling 
at  less  than  the  speed  limit,  making  it  im- 
possible to  go  past  that  individual  unless  you 
pass  on  the  right  hand  side.  I  have  raised 
this  before  and  I  wonder  if  anything  has  been 
done  about  it.  If  it  cannot  be  done  by  com- 
pulsion, may  I  make  a  suggestion  that  even 
a  few  signs  would  help  the  situation.  I  have 
seen  in  many  jurisdictions  throughout  the 
United  States  signs  which  say  "drive  on  the 
right-hand  side,  except  to  pass"  I  wonder  if 
this  could  be  considered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
looking  through  the  amendment  which  is  in 
Bill  No.  4.  Perhaps  my  hon.  friend  was  not  at 
the  highway  safety  committee  when  we  dis- 
cussed that  amendment.  It  is  presently  before 
the  committee  and  I  hope  the  committee  is 
going  to  report  the  bill  tomorrow.  This  ques- 
tion of  passing  on  the  other  side,  we  hope, 
will  be  dealt  with.  It  is  section  10,  Bill  No.  4. 
"Any  vehicle  proceeding  upon  a  roadway  at 
less  than  the  normal  speed  of  traffic  at  the 
time,  and  place  and  under  the  conditions 
then  existing,  shall  when  practical  be  driven 
on  the  right  hand  lane"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  must  admit  I  was 
not  aware.  One  further  suggestion  with  respect 
to  a  resolution  which  I  believe  was  submitted 
by  the  Ontario  Insurance  Agents  Association. 
I  think  it  is  good;  it  resolves  that  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Highways  be  requested  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  all  commercial 
vehicles  be  equipped  with  a  rear  bumper, 
effective  January  1,  1964;  all  commercial 
vehicles  manufactured  before  that  year  to  be 
so  equipped  by  January  1,  1965.  I  have  seen 
a  lot  of  vehicles  which  have  been  severely 
damaged  in  the  front  because  they  have  slid 
into  the  rear  of  a  commercial  vehicle,  which 
did  not  have  an  adequate  rear  bumper.  I 
wonder  if  anything  can  be  done  with  respect 
to  this  problem? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  question  of  the  rear 
bumper,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  commercial 
vehicles  has  been  discussed  before,  and  it  is 
presently  under  study.  I  have  seen  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  my  hon.  friend  referred.  The 
biggest  trouble  is  on  certain  types  of  vehicles 
like  dump-vehicles,  and  those  that  have  a 
hydraulic  platform  for  loading  heavy  goods. 
Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  ones  with 
hydraulic  platforms,  it  does,  in  effect,  act  as 
a  bumper.  We  have  been  working  on  this 
again. 

This  is  something  that  I  have  been 
interested  in  personally  because  of  experience 
in  the  past.  I  can  only  say  there  are  presently 
some  mechanical  and  technical  problems  in- 
volved. If  these  can  be  solved  I  think  that 
this  kind  of  legislation  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  One  last  question,  with 
respect  to  this  vote.  I  noticed  on  April  4, 
1962,  there  was  a  report  of  the  Ontario 
Traffic  Conference  in  which  some  people 
attending  that  conference  had  recommended 
that  right  hand  turns  be  banned  on  red  lights. 
I  understand  that  Ontario  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  jurisdictions  where  this  is  per- 
mitted. Has  there  been  any  research  with 
respect  to  this  problem  and  is  there  any  sug- 
gestion that  we  might  deal  with  it  in  the 
future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all 
know  a  municipality  does  have  authority  now 
to  prevent  right  turns  on  red  lights.  It  is 
done  in  my  own  community  as  well  as  others 
that  I  know  of  at  certain  intersections  where 
it  is  felt  necessary.  The  position  of  the 
department  at  the  present  time  is  that  instead 
of  making  this  province-wide,  because  in 
certain  cases  of  the  cost  of  signing— there  is 
no  necessity  for  it.  It  is  felt  in  many  parts 
of  the  province  that  there  is  no  plan  at  the 
moment  to,  by  legislation,  prevent  through- 
out the  province  right  turns  on  red  lights. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister feel  that  I  am  right  in  the  assumption 
that  the  large  percentage  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions on  this  continent  do  prohibit  turns  on 
red  lights,  unless  otherwise  signed?  I  think 
that  is   a  fair   statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  informed  that  British 
Columbia  has  just  changed  to  the  system  that 
we  have.  I  cannot  say  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge, but  it  is  my  impression  from  things  that 
I  have  read  recently,  that  there  are  some 
jurisdictions,  that  is  states,  who  ban  this 
throughout.  There  are  quite  a  number  who 
have  the  same  sort  of  provision  that  we  have 
here.    Where   a   local   municipality   may   so 
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decide,  they  may  prcxent,  throughout  the  city 
or  town,  right  turns  on  red  hghts.  Another 
town  in  the  same  jurisdiction  or  state  may 
not,  but  I  have  the  impression,  and  I  will 
iret  further  information  for  my  hon.  friend 
on  this,  that  it  is  not  a  general  practice 
throughout  North  America  to  ban  the  turns 
he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  1  would  just  like  to 
make  one  further  comment  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hon.  Minister,  in  his  remarks 
earlier,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  having 
uniformity  in  our  signing.  I  suggest  that 
this  is  one  more  place  where  this  could 
lie  done.  I  noted,  at  the  same  conference 
1  speak  of,  that  the  deputy  Minister  told 
the  traffic  conference  that  we  are  In  a  much 
greater  need  of  uniformity  of  signs  and  laws. 
If  the  driver  is  to  run  into  a  different  system 
in  every  municipality,  he  is  creating  a  hazard, 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  everyone  else  in 
the  municipality.  I  suggest  that  perhaps  some 
thought  should  be  given  that  if  right  hand 
turns  are  going  to  be  permitted,  or  prevented, 
the  type  of  sign  should  be  the  same  in  every 
municipality.  I  am  personally  not  sure  that 
we  should  not  say  that  right  hand  turns  will 
not  be  permitted,  to  make  It  uniform  with 
other  jurisdictions  across  the  country,  al- 
though I  think  there  is  some  justification  for 
it.  I  think  there  should  be  a  uniformity 
in   any  event. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  just  tell  my  hon. 
friend  that  at  the  present  time  in  Ontario, 
if  a  municipality  wants  to  make  this  pro- 
hibition at  a  specific  intersection,  they  have 
to  put  up  a  sign;  the  signs  are  the  same 
throughout  the  province  where  this  is  pre- 
vented. I  do  not  know  whether  this  answers 
the  qiu'stion  that  my  hon.  friend  raises,  or 
whether  he  is  suggesting  that  we  .should  just 
ban  it  throughout  the  province  and  then  not 
have  to  put  any  signs  up.  Would  he  answer 
which? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Frankly,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  we  cotild  get  some  uni- 
formity with  the  other  jurisdictions,  say  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada  and  the  States.  I 
understand  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
do  prohibit  right  hand  turns.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  if  it  were  the  same  everywhere 
it  would  be  a  better  situation  than  the  present 
one.  where  you  have  to  be  alert  to  the  par- 
ticular law  in  the  province  or  state  in  which 
yoti  happen  to  be  driving. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  neighbour 
of  mine  over  the  weekend  was  involved  in 
a    rear-end    accident,    running    into    a    stone 


tnick  on  the  highway,  a  most  unfortunate 
accident  liecause  it  took  the  life  of  one.  Is 
there  some  way  we  could  go  about  prevent- 
ing a  thing  like  this  happening?  My  thought 
is  the  requiring  of  a  flare,  maybe  1,000  feet 
behind  the  stalled  vehicle.  When  the  weather 
is  inclement,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  see  any 
bright  light  at  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  or 
any  flare  that  might  be,  say,  within  150 
or  200  feet  of  that  vehicle.  Were  the  light 
posted  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the 
vehicle,  it  might  have  prevented  that  type 
of  accident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
hear  the  first  part  of  my  hon.  friend's  ques- 
ti(m.    Was  this  a  collision? 

Mr.  Newman:  A  stalled  vehicle  on  the 
highway. 

Hon.   Mr.   Auld:   A   commercial  vehicle? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  the  truck  apparently 
had  stalled  on  the  highway  and  this  friend 
of  mine  ran  into  the  back  end  of  it,  not 
noticing  that  it  had  been  stalled.  The  whole 
circiunstances  of  the  case  are  not  clear  to  me, 
but  with  a  vehicle  probably  better  lighted  or 
with  illumination  at  a  considerable  distance 
behind  the  stalled  vehicle,  this  might  have 
prevented  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  just  looking  up  the 
provision  in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  be- 
cause it  is  presently  required  for  a  commercial 
vehicle- 
Mr.  Newman:  How  far  back  of  the  stalled 
vehicle? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  One  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Newman:  One  himdred  feet.  Well, 
with  today's  speeds  on  the  road  iwssibly  that 
section    could   be    amended— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  And  these  flares  have  to  be 
visible;  they  have  to  Ix;  of  sufficient  size  to 
be  visible  at  .500  feet. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  even  500  feet  I  think, 
is  probably  not  quite  far  enough,  with 
today's  speeds  on  the  road.  Then  again, 
even  at  500  feet  under  inclement  weather 
conditions,  that  might  not  be  far  enough. 
Maybe  1,000  feet. 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  consider  probably 
lengthening,  or  extending  the  distance  behind 
the  vehicle  to  which  a  flare  would  be 
required? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  of  course,  it  would 
have  to  be  reasonably  close  to  the  vehicle 
or  it  would  not  be  effective  because  people 
perhaps  would  not  know  what  it  indicated. 
However,  we  will  take  a  look  at  what  my 
hon.  friend  suggests. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  maybe  not  just  the 
one  flare;  maybe  two  flares;  one  as  you 
have  today  in  the  Act  and  the  other  one 
considerably  farther  behind  the   vehicle. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  One  further  question 
in  respect  to  this  uniformity  of  signs,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  city  of  Toronto  has  a  system 
of  advanced  green  lights  for  left  hand  turns 
at  intersections,  and  they  have  this  same 
principle  in  other  municipalities.  In  the  city 
of  Toronto  they  have  a  flashing  green  light 
and  the  driver  knows  that  while  that  light 
is  flashing  he  has  the  right  of  way  and  can 
make  his  left  hand  turn.  In  other  munici- 
palities, they  have  the  delayed  signal  but 
they  do  not  have  the  flashing  green,  so  that 
the  individual  who  is  making  his  left  hand 
tmn  never  knows  for  sure  when  he  has  the 
right  of  way  when  cutting  across  that  lane  of 
traffic.  Has  the  department  considered  regu- 
lations which  would  make  it  mandatory  for 
that  light  to  be  flashing  in  all  cases  where 
the  advanced  green  signal  is  present? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Ontario  traffic  conference  is 
presently  studying  this  very  subject,  with  a 
view  to  coming  up  with  a  recommendation 
of  standardization   throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well  surely  the 
department  must  have  studied  this,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Do  we  wait  for  them?  We  do 
not  follow  the  Ontario  traffic  conference  in 
all  of  its  suggestions.  Do  we  not  have  some 
ideas  of  our  own  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  have,  and  our  people 
who  are  responsible  for  these  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions are  members  of  the  traffic  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Quite  so.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  that.  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  department  should  say  whether  or 
not  a  municipality  should  be  permitted  to 
have  an  advanced  green  signal  without  it 
being  flashing.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
people  in  other  municipalities  to  wait  for 
some  other  jurisdiction  to  show  the  leader- 
ship. I  think  it  should  come  from  your  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  ,2103  agreed  to. 


On  vote  2104: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Go  ahead! 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  2104, 
back  last  August  the  city  of  Gait  passed  a 
resolution  concerning  the  registration  fees  for 
buses.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Windsor  and  I  would  like  to  read  it 
to  the  hon.  Minister  and  ask  him  if  the 
department  has  acted  on  it: 

That  the  resolution  of  the  city  of  Gait 
urging  an  amendment  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  to  provide  for  nominal  regis- 
tration fees  for  buses  owned  and  operated 
by  transit  systems  of  a  municipaUty  or 
on  its  behalf  by  a  public  service  commis- 
sion, where  such  buses  are  operated  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  such  municipality 
be  endorsed. 

With  the  difficulties,  the  cost  difficulties,  that 
the  transportation  companies  are  running  into 
in  the  various  municipalities,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  requiring  subsidies,  this  might  be 
one  way  that  the  cost  factor  might  be  less- 
ened for  the  operating  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  reso- 
lution has  come  forward  to  the  department 
and  to  the  government  many  times  in  the 
past.  The  position  that  has  always  been  taken 
is  that  municipal  buses  and  so  on,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  privately  owned  or  pubHcly 
owned,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 
The  position  is  this:  The  regulation  under 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act  provides  that  a 
nominal  fee  of  $2  is  payable  for  the  regis- 
tration of  commercial  motor  vehicles  and 
trailers  owned  by  a  municipality  or  a  school 
board.  Buses  which  are  owned  by  a  com- 
mission and  operated  on  behalf  of  the  muni- 
cipality are,  however,  required  to  pay  the 
full  annual  bus  registration  fees  required  in 
the  regulations. 

In  Ontario,  a  large  number  of  the  cities 
provide  a  transportation  service  under  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  while  others 
contract  with  public  vehicle  operators  to  serve 
their  municipal  areas.  Were  consideration 
given  to  a  reduction  in  the  fees  for  buses 
owned  by  a  commission,  and  operated  on 
behalf  of  the  municipality,  it  appears  to  me 
the  public  vehicle  operator  providing  similar 
services  in  another  municipality  would  be 
justified  in  seeking  the  same  assistance.  While 
a  subsidy  would  be  supplied  under  these 
circumstances  to  the  private  bus  operator 
while  serving  an  urban  municipality,  his 
operation  beyond  the  urban  limits  would  be 
subject  to  the  whole  taxation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  will  agree 
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with  mc  that  a  situation  of  this  sort,  would 
create  a  subsidization  of  urban  transporta- 
tion while  residents  of  rural  areas  would  have 
no  relief  whatever  to  them  in  their  transpor- 
tation costs;  so  this  would  be  quite  an  in- 
equitable  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  me  by  a  minister  of 
a  west  end  church,  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  j:jetting  an  exemption  for  buses  that 
are  used  for  church  purposes.  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  a  number  of  jurisdictions  in 
this  North  American  continent  where  ex- 
emptions ha\e  been  given.  I  recognize  the 
problem  one  gets  into  immediately  you  start 
making  exemptions,  but  since  in  spite  of 
these  problems  they  have  been  given  in  other 
jurisdictions,  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  indicate  what  the  govern- 
ment's thinking  is  on  this.  Are  they  con- 
templating providing  exemption  for  buses 
that  are  owned  and  used  for  church  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
case  of  which  my  hon.  friend  speaks,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  had  representation 
from  people  in  my  own  riding  about  the 
same  thing.  Actually  I  do  not  know  how  it 
could  be  done  efiFectively  because  of  the 
mechanics  of  licensing  in  the  first  place— the 
fact  that  a  vehicle  has  to  have  a  license  on 
it.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  produce  a 
special  licence  that  would  only  be  good  on 
Sundays,  and  available  for  school  children 
and  so  on. 

Furthermore  this  would  lead  inevitably  to 
problems  because  if  a  bus  is  purchased— a 
fairly  large  investment— and  is  only  to  be 
used  on  Sundays,  and  it  is  Hcensed  without 
fee,  there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
temptation  to  use  it  for  other  things.  Where 
this  would  lead  eventually  I  have  no  idea, 
but  thf-re  would  be  picnics  and  then  there 
would  be  a  hockey  team.  Actually  I  have 
every  sympathy,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it 
can  be  done  and  made  administratively 
feasible. 

Nfr,  NfacDonald:  The  obvious  question  is 
how  is  it  done  in  the  jurisdictions  where  it 
is  now  bring  done? 

Hon.  Nfr.  Auld:  The  reason  I  cannot  tell 
my  hon.  friend  that  is  because  I  have  made 
inquiries  and  I  have  not  got  the  answers 
back  yet.  I  think  that  the  constituent  who 
was  in  touch  with  you  was  also  in  touch  with 
me  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wish  to  be  critical  of 
the  department  at  this  time  with  respect  to 
the  method  with  which  they  have  been  han- 


dling this  matter  of  the  evidence  of  the  insur- 
ability certificates.  The  hon.  Minister  will  re- 
call that  originally  the  pubhc  were  required  to 
obtain  this  evidence  of  insurability  when  they 
received  their  licence.  They  presented  it  to 
the  issuing  authority,  and  the  certificate  was 
kept. 

Subsequent  to  tliat  time,  instructions  went 
out  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  it.  The 
certificate  was  the  evidence  of  insurability, 
and  was  simply  verified  by  the  issuing 
authority  and  given  back  to  the  driver. 
Following  that— and  without  any  advance 
notice  at  all  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  and  I  am 
pretty  close  to  this  problem— for  some  reason 
the  police  department  started  stopping 
vehicle  owners  requesting  evidence  of  insur- 
ability and  giving  them  24  hours  to  get  it 
into  the  department  if  they  did  not  have  it 
with  them. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  whole 
procedure  was  completely  wrong.  It  was 
inconsiderate  of  the  public,  and  it  was  in- 
effective. 1  suggest  it  was  ineffective,  because 
at  the  time  one  gets  a  hcence  he  produces 
the  certificate  pointing  out  that  he  is  insured 
and  it  is  given  back  to  him.  If  he  chooses 
to  cancel  his  insurance  one  week  after  that 
or  fails  to  pay,  and  it  is  cancelled,  the  certi- 
ficate is  not  surrendered.  So,  if  the  individual 
goes  to  the  issuing  authority  and  picks  up  his 
license  and  shows  the  certificate,  he  is  still 
going  to  have  this  certificate  with  him  when 
the  police  stop  him  at  a  later  date,  even 
though  he  has  not  at  that  time  got  the 
insurance. 

So,  I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  somebody  has  not  handled  this  properly. 
In  the  first  place  if  they  were  going  to  insist 
on  it  being  with  the  driver,  they  should  have 
given  advance  notice  that  they  were  going 
to  be  required,  so  that  the  individual  could 
put  it  with  his  licence.  a 

Even  doing  that,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  method  is  not  right.  It  is  not  doing 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  I  may 
be  incorrect,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  when 
this  certificate  is  presented  to  the  issuing 
authority,  I  do  not  think  they  take  the  full 
particulars  down.  They  merely  look  at  it, 
and  make  sure  the  individual  is  insured,  and 
give  it  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  They  check  the  numbers  on 
it,  with  the  numbers  he  has  put  on  his 
application,  the  policy  number  and  the  name 
of  the  company,  and  the  expiry  date. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  They  do  check  that 
much?  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
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that  if  the  department  is  going  to  do  it 
that  they  do  it  in  a  little  more  businesslike 
manner. 

Secondly,  these  certificates  are  pretty  easy 
to  come  by.  They  are  not  required  to  be 
signed,  and  if  an  individual  was  to  get  hold 
of  these  certificates  he  could  put  any  infor- 
mation under  the  sun  down  on  them,  and 
there  would  be  no  follow  up.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  if  the  department  is  going  to  insist 
on  these  certificates  that  they  also  insist  that 
somebody  sign  them.  I  think  then  they  would 
have  some  validity. 

I  have  heard  of  cases  where  used  car 
•dealers  simply  get  a  bunch  of  these  certifi- 
cates, and  make  them  out  themselves  when 
the  vehicle  is  changed.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  they  check  the  certificate  that  the 
purchaser  already  has,  but  I  suggest  that  the 
method  in  which  they  are  being  handled  is 
not  very  businesslike— not  very  effective.  It 
is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  public,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  it  has  accomplished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
refer  my  hon.  friend  to  section  3,  subsection 
3  of  The  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims 
Act,  which  says  that  every  owner  of  a  motor 
vehicle  who  fails  to  produce  evidence  under 
subsection  1,  when  requested  to  do  so,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time— perhaps  my  hon. 
friend  will  remember  that  part  of  it— of  such 
a  request  or  produces  false  evidence,  is  guilty 
of  an  offence  and  on  summary  conviction  is 
liable  to  a  fine  not  less  than  $50  and  not 
more  than— and  so  on.  This  is  the  provision  in 
The  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Fund 
which  was  proclaimed  effective  last  July  1, 
requiring  everybody  to  have  with  them  either 
a  certificate  from  the  insurance  company,  or 
proof  that  they  had  paid  the  $20  fee  to  the 
fund. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  one  with  me— 
I  was  looking  at  one  as  it  happens  this 
morning— but  at  that  time  a  copy  of  the 
notice  was  in  every  paper  in  the  province.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  June,  and  six  radio  spot 
announcements  on  every  radio  station  re- 
minded motorists  that  effective  July  1  this 
evidence  had  to  be  either  carried  on  them 
or  produced  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  I  may  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  I  know 
in  certain  areas  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing about  this  and  people  were  being 
charged  with  not  having  the  evidence  with 
them.  The  Act  says  either  with  them,  or 
produced  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
The  reason  that  the  certificate  can  be  held 
in  many  forms  at  the  moment  pretty  well 
within  the  convenience  of  the  insurance 
company  is  that  we  are  trying,  as  I  mentioned 


a  week  or  so  ago,  to  get  uniformity  through- 
out Canada  in  the  form  itself,  and  we  did  not 
want  to  prescribe  a  specific  form  now  and 
tlien  change  it  next  year. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  could  very  well  be 
that  these  people  who  made  representations 
to  me  were  not  aware  of  this  announcement. 
Quite  frankly,  I  was  not  either,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
inform  the  public. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  a  couple  of  further 
comments.  One  is  with  respect  to  the  issuing 
of  licences  by  the  department  and  the  driver's 
test.  In  the  city  of  Hamilton  where  I  come 
from,  I  believe  they  are  open  five  days  a 
week,  unless  they  have  changed,  but  they 
are  closed  on  Saturday  which  is  a  particularly 
important  day  to  the  people  in  that  com- 
munity. A  great  number  of  them  work  five 
days  a  week  and  Saturday  is  the  day  they 
get  off.  I  am  suggesting  that  I  think  it  could 
be  possible  to  rotate  the  hours  of  The  De- 
partment of  Transport  personnel  so  that  the 
staff  is  there  on  Saturdays.  As  it  is,  the 
individual  requiring  a  licence  must  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  department  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  time 
off  work  to  take  this  test. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  I  think  it  is 
a  simple  matter  of  administration  to  rotate 
the  hours  and  make  the  accommodation 
available  to  the  public  on  the  longer  work 
week.  With  respect  to  the  same  problem,  in 
the  area  from  which  I  come,  the  licensing 
outlet  in  one  instance  is  closed  on  Saturdays. 
This  is  an  extreme  inconvenience  to  the  public 
and  it  is  a  source  of  irritation  to  a  great 
number  of  people,  particularly  when  the  time 
comes  to  renew  one's  licence.  I  think  perhaps 
in  these  large  areas  again  some  consideration 
could  be  made  by  perhaps  keeping  the  outlet 
open  six  days  a  week,  and  maybe  even  two 
or  three  evenings  a  week,  from  the  period 
of  January  1,  say,  until  perhaps  the  week 
following  the  last  day  for  getting  one's 
licence.  This  is  something  that  I  think  would 
convenience  the  public  to  a  great  extent.  It 
would  not  be  a  severe  handicap,  particularly 
in  The  Department  of  Transport  outlets.  This 
is  a  simple  matter  of  rotating  the  hours.  I 
think  this  can  be  done  reasonably  easily.  The 
hon.  Minister  mentioned  earlier  in  his  ad- 
dress that  the  purpose  of  his  department  was 
to  serve  the  public.  I  suggest  this  is  one  place 
where  the  public  could  be  served  much  more 
adequately  and  much  more  conveniently 
without  too  much  stress  being  placed  on  the 
department. 

One  final  thought  that  I  have  is  that  I 
noticed    with    interest   that    drivers'    licences 
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will  be  available  through  the  mail  on  a  three- 
year  basis.  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  has  sug- 
gested they  are  studying  the  problem,  and 
I  think  there  is  considerable  merit  in  a 
permanent  type  licence  plate,  certainly  one 
that  lasts  longer  than  one  year. 

Other  jurisdictions  have  done  this  success- 
fully. I  understand  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  I  think  it  was,  saved  $35,000  aimually 
by  going  to  a  licence  plate  which  lasted  for 
more  than  one  year;  where  just  the  year  was 
changed  on  the  plate.  I  understand  that  New 
Bnmswick  saved  a  sum  of  some  $50,000 
annually.  I  understand  that  Manitoba  has  a 
two-year  basis.  I  know  many  of  the  states 
to  the  south  do,  too. 

If  this  can  be  worked  out,  tiie  savings  in 
Ontario  \\ould  obviously  be  much  greater.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  has  merit  and  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  study  on  it.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  like 
a  lot  of  the  studies  that  sit  for  years,  and 
nothing  happens. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  my 
hon.  friend  that  that  matter  of  a  licence 
plate  which  will  last  for  more  than  one  year, 
I  would  hope  perhaps  five  years,  is  under 
most  active  study  and  consideration.  I  think 
that  the  people  who  are  working  on  it,  the 
department  of  tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Haskett),  are  working  on 
various  materials  at  the  moment— certain  pro- 
duction problems  and  so  on. 

In  connection  with  driver  examinations  on 
Saturdays;  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  House  unduly,  but  I  did  want  to 
mention  this.  We  discussed  this  in  the  high- 
way safety  committee  meeting  a  while  ago. 
.\s  the  hon.  members  know,  we  now  have, 
one  night  a  week,  our  examination  offices 
open  for  the  inside  part  of  the  test;  this 
means  the  whole  test  for  an  applicant  for 
a  learner's  permit,  and  the  inside  part  of 
the  road  test. 

Of  course,  this  can  only  be  done  in  our 
permanent  centres  at  the  moment  becau.se  of 
staff  problems.  We  cannot  do  it  at  travelling 
points  because  there  are  just  not  enough  men 
and  enough  nights. 

Practical  experience  in  other  jurisdictions 
has  shown  that  Saturday  testing  has  pro- 
duced more  complaints  and  created  more 
problems  than  exist  with  the  8.30  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday  standard,  which  is 
used  in  Canada  today.  Saturday  testing  in 
jurisdictions  where  it  has  been  tried  and 
abandoned  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  found  it  inconvenient  to  appear 
on    work    days,    such    as    the    hon.    member 


mentions.  The  programme  was  defeated, 
however,  by  housewives,  students  and  others 
who  could  attend  during  the  week  but 
instead  chose  Saturdays  and  called  this  day 
for  weeks  in  advance.  An  extremely  high 
degree  of  complaints  resulted. 

Additional  administration  and  staffing 
problems  would  be  tremendous  in  a  province 
the  size  of  Ontario,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  service  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  other  101  towns  served  by 
the  travelling  examiners.  This,  of  course,  is 
discriminatory.  Only  the  larger  centres  could 
be  open  and  the  Saturday  parking  problem 
of  offices  located  in  crowded  shopping  centres 
may  create  even  more  hazards  for  unskilled 
drivers  who  are  taking  their  tests  in  that 
area,  and  which  are  avoided  at  present. 

The  driving  examination,  which  most 
persons  normally  undertake  only  once  during 
their  lifetime,  is  a  very  important  event.  I 
think  most  employers  realize  this  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  grant  special  leave  to  their 
employees  to  enable  them  to  undergo  their 
tests. 

With  the  appointment  system  that  we  have 
in  Ontario,  rather  than  the  line-up,  very  little 
time  away  from  work  is  required. 

The  last  point:  With  the  increasing 
importance  of  high  school  driver  education 
programmes,  schools  have  a  degree  of 
control  over  their  students.  When  students 
have  access  to  tests  on  Saturday,  they 
freciuently  scrape  through  a  test  on  the  third 
or  fourth  attempt  and  then,  as  a  licensed 
driver,  drop  out  of  the  very  course  which  was 
designed  to  make  them  safer  and  more  con- 
scientious drivers. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  What  I  have  heard  is 
simply  an  excuse  rather  than— 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  has  been  speak- 
ing most  of  the  afternoon;  could  I  have  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  this  item? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Who  are  you  recogniz- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Tlie  member  for  Went- 
worth  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  would  say  so.  He  has  been 
recognized  all  afternoon.  I  would  like  to 
speak  for  just  a  couple  of  minutes,  if  I 
might. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  the 
member   for   Wentworth    go   on   to   finish   on 
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this  very  point  that  the  Minister  has  been 
speaking  about,  and  then  the  member  for 
High  Park  will  follow. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes,  that  will  be  nice. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  try  not  to  appear  to  know  more  tlian  the 
experts,  generally.  In  this  particular  case, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  reasons  given  by 
the  lion.  Minister  are  an  excuse  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem.  To 
suggest  that  housewives  and  other  people 
would  infringe  on  the  time  of  people  who 
are  working  is  simply  a  matter  of  regulation 
which  can  be  controlled  very  easily  by  the 
department  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  I  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  real  reason 
the  department  does  not  want  to  do  this  is 
because  it  creates  a  problem  within  their 
own  department.  We  had  the  situation  here 
which  is  so  prevalent  when  government 
organizations  get  in  complete  control.  They 
become  more  interested  in  suiting  their  own 
convenience  than  they  are  in  accommodating 
the  public.  I  think  this  is  a  danger  when 
government  organizations  get  complete  con- 
trol, and  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  look 
into  it  v^^ith  an  open  mind  and  not  be  com- 
pletely swayed  by  what  I  feel  are  excuses 
rather  than  a  genuine  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem.  To  suggest  tliat  it  will  not  work  is 
in  my  opinion  an  opportunity  to  evade  the 
problem  rather  than  face  it  head-on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  quite  a  lengthy 
report  which  I  will  send  to  the  hon.  member. 
I  would  just  mention  that  Alberta,  Florida— 
who  just  stopped  this  year,  Minnesota— and 
quite  a  number  of  other  jurisdictions  have 
tried  this  in  the  past  and  dropped  it  because 
of  the  problems  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  really 
become  so  interested  in  this  debate  that  I 
have  forgotten  what  I  was  going  to  say,  so 
I  think  I  will  just  sit  down. 

An  hon.  member:  Must  have  been  im- 
portant! 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
committee  on  highway  safety  met  I  brought 
this  same  problem  up  and  I  still  cannot  see 
where  the  offices  could  not  be  operated  on  a 
Saturday.  The  hon.  Minister  can  come  along 
and  say  that  it  did  not  work  in  other  juris- 
dictions; a  lot  of  things  did  not  work  in  other 
places  that  are  working  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  How  would  you  like 
to  teach  school  Saturdays? 


Mr.  Newman:  I  would  not  mind  at  all;  I 
do.  I  operate  an  athletic  programme  on 
Saturdays;  I  do  not  mind  working. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  happens  to  be  a 
backlog  in  my  own  community,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  of  about  six  weeks.  You  wait  for 
about  six  weeks  before  you  can  get  your 
driver's  test. 

If  you  wait  that  long,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
the  department  would  consider  opening  on  a 
Saturday  to  convenience  those  who  have  to 
work  the  five-day  week.  Quite  often  it  is 
an  imposition  to  ask  an  employer  to  allow 
an  employee  to  leave  work  during  the  normal 
course  of  a  day,  when  he  could  be  con- 
venienced  on  a  Saturday.  Then  again,  pos- 
sibly these  offices  should  be  open  one  night  a 
week  for  actual  behind-the-wheel  testing. 
The  individual  driving  the  automobile  is  not 
going  to  drive  it  only  in  the  daytime.  He  is 
likewise  going  to  drive  that  automobile  in 
the  evening  and  drive  it  during  the  most 
hazardous  part  of  tlie  day  or  the  evening. 
Surely  then,  some  of  the  testing  should  be 
done  in  the  evening  to  see  if  the  individual 
is  going  to  be  a  safe  driver  when  it  comes 
to  operating  the  vehicle  under  conditions  such 
as  an  evening  would  impose.  I  certainly 
think  that  the  department  could  experiment 
in  some  community  on  operating  or  keeping 
the  offices  open  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to 
convenience  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  that  Windsor,  I  am  informed, 
the  appointments  are  one  week  ahead,  not 
six  behind. 

Mr.  Newman:  Possibly  today  they  are  one 
week  but  I  can  recall  a  fellow  going  into 
the  armed  services,  leaving  town  and  needing 
to  have  his  driver's  licence  to  drive  the 
vehicle  back  to,  I  think  it  was.  Camp  Borden. 
He  was  told  he  would  have  to  wait  six  weeks. 
So  he  contacted  me  and  asked  me  if  1  could 
assist  him  in  getting  the  test  a  little  earlier. 
I  contacted  the  local  office,  and  the  manager 
who  was  most  co-operative  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  happened  to  have  a  cancellation 
at  the  time  and  if  the  young  lad  could  get 
down  within  a  half  hour  he  would  con- 
venience him.  He  did  so  and  it  was  very 
much  appreciated. 

To  get  to  another  topic:  insurance.  Here 
is  how  the  insurance  did  afiFect  a  local  con- 
stituent. This  is  from  our  local  newspaper 
some  time  during  the  summer,  the  column 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  is  from  John  Linblad's 
column:  "Talk  Back"  "Top  Windsorite  talk- 
ing," and  these  are  quotations: 
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Mr.   Sopha:   Is  that   "Ask  the  Premier  in 

Windsor"? 

Mr.  Newman:  Almost  the  same  thing. 
And  no  doubt  you  noticed  in  the  paper 
the  other  day  that  some  poor  sucker  got 
fined  $50  and  costs  for  being  unable  to 
produce  a  car  insurance  certificate  even 
though  he  had  insurance.  What  possible 
justification  could  there  be  for  such  a 
fine  when,  if  he  does  not  have  insurance, 
he  just  pays  an  additional  $20  on  his 
licence? 

Surely  it  is  having  insurance  that  is  the 
important  thing.  If  he  cannot  produce  it 
when  demanded,  he  can  always  get  it  and 
produce    it    later.     Man,    does    that   make 


This  is  how  it  affected  the  local  journalist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  out 
a  few  moments  ago,  the  section  which  says 
that  either  when  requested  to  do  so  or  within 
a  reasonable  time.  This  would  be  the  sec- 
tion under  which  he  would  have  been  con- 
victed. I  can  only  say  that  either  he  did  not 
appear  to  defend  it,  or  he,  or  somebody  else, 
did  not  know  what  the  law  was,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  cannot  answer  for  that,  I 
assume  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  right  in 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  quite 
interested  in  the  tabulation  here  on  page  60, 
about  the  demerit  point  system.  Apparently 
there  has  been  quite  an  increase  from  1960 
to  1961— an  increase  of  110.2  per  cent. 

I  wonder,  sir,  whether  the  system  is 
proving  effective?  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  there  have  been  any  convictions 
under  this  and,  if  there  have  been  any  con- 
victions, who  received  the  fines?  Where  do 
the  fines  go  and  how  is  the  money  used? 

lion.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  tliink  I  understand  the  question. 
Is  the  hon.  member's  question,  are  there  any 
fines  under  the  demerit  point  system? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Yes,  I  want  to  know. 


thi 


;Ion.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  there  are  no  fines  under 


Mr.  Belanger:  Tliere  are  no  fines.  In  other 
words,  the  person  just  loses  his  licence  for  a 
certain  time.    There  is  no  conviction  at  all. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister announced  a  new  system  to  issue  drivers' 
licences.    This  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  the 


revenue  for  local  issuers.  Under  this,  will  it 
guarantee  a  sufficient  revenue  to  obtain  per- 
sons willing  to  issue  licence  plates  or,  does  the 
answer  you  just  gave  to  this  5-year  period 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  eliminate  local 
issuers  altogether? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  take  the  first  question 
first.  In  operators'  licence  programme,  the 
licence  has  to  be  validated.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  issuer  or  by  sending  in  in  the  same 
fashion  that  today  you  can  send  in  for  the 
renewal  of  your  licence.  As  far  as  the  plates 
are  concerned,  perhaps  I  did  not  make  it 
clear.  What  we  were  talking  about  is  a  plate 
that  will  last  for  5  years.  Obviously  the  regis- 
tration fee  will  be  paid  annually,  and  there 
would  be  some  sort  of  a— as  is  used  in  other 
jurisdictions— a  httle  metal  tag  that  goes  on 
each  year  when  you  pay  your  renewal. 

Mr.  Quilty:  Would  not  the  original  plan 
of  issuing  drivers'  licences  eliminate  a  lot  of 
the  revenue  and  cut  down  the  revenue  for 
local  issuers?  One  every  three  years,  when 
your  permit  is  for  three  years  regardless  of 
the  revenue  from  issuing  Ucence  plates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Of  course  it  would,  with     I 

the  three-year  period.  | 

Mr.  Innes:  Just  one  more  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
Throughout  the  province  there  are  certainly 
many  communities  that  are  carrying  on  very 
worthwhile  voluntary  inspection  programmes. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  increase  or  reception 
you  have  had  throughout  the  province  this 
year?  Has  the  voluntary  inspection  by  the 
various  communities  been  increasing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
member  means  the  voluntary  inspection  spon-      | 
sored   by   the   department   with   the   depart-     | 
ment's  equipment,  all  I  can  say  is  that  this     | 
is  the  first  year— we  had  only  nine  months  ex- 
perience  last   year— so   we   have   nothing  to 
judge  with.    I  think  we  were  in  61  different 
communities  and  I  think  I  gave  the  figures 
yesterday,    of    the    number    of    inspections. 
Next  year  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  com- 
parable  figure  for   this   year   as   opposed  to 
last  year. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  am  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  the  local  police  in  the  various  communities 
such  as  the  city  of  Woodstock  and  the  city 
of  London,  who  conduct  their  own  inspec- 
tions, say,  for  two  or  three  weeks  during 
the  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  afraid  that  I  thought 
we  had  in  all  this  equipment  here  the  answer 
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to  any  question  that  could  be  asked,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  I  have  not  with  me  the  com- 
parable statistics  as  between  the  police,  OPP 
and  local  police  safety  checks  in  1962  and 
1961.  If  it  is  available  I  will  get  it  and  send 
it  to  my  hon.  friend. 

I  Mr.  Innes:  Would  you  say  that  it  is  being 

promoted  through  the  local  chambers  of 
commerce  and  various  people  that  could 
encourage  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
through  you,  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  explain 
the  patent  ambiguity  that  occurs  on  page 
116,  where  this  so-called  statutory  matter 
of  payments  out  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Acci- 
dent Claims  Fund  is  sub-titled  "Motor 
Vehicles  Administration"?  You  will  observe 
that  vote  2105  is  the  Motor  Vehicle  Accident 
Claims  Fund  and  one  would  think  that  would 
be  connected  with  2105,  rather  than  with 
vote  2104.  But  that  is  not  the  main  question 
I  want  to  ask.  I  want  to  ask  where  the  author- 
ity is  or  is  found  to  indentify  this  as  a 
statutory  item?  I  would  like  to  be  told  of 
the  statute  that  exists  in  this  province  that 
says  that  $3,200,000  will  be  voted  from  the 
public  moneys,  or  set  aside  from  the  public 
moneys  of  this  province,  for  payments  out  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  Compensation 
Fund.  Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  statute  that  says  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  have  the  answer  for 
the  hon.  member  in  a  moment.  Actually,  as 
I  mentioned  yesterday,  in  the  estimates  of 
the  department,  I  have  the  costs  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  fund  and  these  are  in 
our  estimates  now.  They  are  spent  by  the 
department  throughout  the  year  and  then 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  is  repaid  by 
the  claims  fund  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion as  provided  for  in  the  statute.  While  I 
am  not  a  solicitor,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  reason  for  this  being  a  statutory 
item  is  section  2  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Acci- 
dent Claims  Fund  which  says  that  there  shall 
be  a  fund  known  as  the  Motor  Vehicle  Acci- 
dent Claims  Fund  and  to  which  shall  be 
paid  the  fees  paid  under  this  section  and  all 
moneys  to  the  credit  of  the  unsatisfied  judg- 
ment fund  under  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Accident  Claims  Fund. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  that  is  so,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister may  not  be  a  solicitor,  but  he  is  the 
person  who  answers  for  this  department. 
Being  one  of  those  who  knows  the  reason 
why  the  Stuarts  lost  their  heads,  then  accord- 
ingly I  must  be  one  of  the  persons  who  is 


jealously  concerned  about  the  rights  of 
Parliament  to  debate  the  voting  of  public 
moneys.  Now,  my  point  is  simply  this:  As  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman  would  call  on© 
to  order  if  one  attempted  to  debate  a  statu- 
tory item.  I  say  that  there  is  no  statute  of 
the  province.  I  have  not  yet  been  convinced, 
I  have  yet  to  be  shown  where  any  statute  of 
the  province  says  that  there  shall  be  $3,200,- 

000  of  public  moneys  set  aside  for  payment 
out  of  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund.  The 
hon.  Minister  may  not  pay  any  out  at  all. 
He  might  pay  out  $10  million,  but  there  is 
no  statute  that  says  he  shall  pay  out  $3,200,- 
000,  and  that  is  all. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  a  Security 
Council  case,  but  it  has  some  importance. 
Vote  2101  might  be  considered  a  statutory 
item,  too,  because  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port Act  presumably  says  that  the  Minister 
may  have  an  office.  Well,  by  custom  and 
usage,  the  Minister  has  an  office  and  there 
is  an  Act  setting  up  The  Department  of 
Transport,  so  it  might  just  as  well  be  a 
statutory  item. 

"Item,  Minister,  R.S.O.,  Chapter  127, 
$12,000",  is  properly  a  statutory  item  be- 
cause the  statute  says  the  Minister  shall  get 
$12,000,  not  a  penny  less,  even  if  he  wants 
to  give  it  to  some  charitable  object,  he  shall 
get  no  more  than  that. 

But  my  point  is,  and  I  found  it  on 
some— that  there  is  no  statute  that  says  that 
is  the  amount  of  money  that  shall  be  set 
aside  by  this  Legislature  for  the  payment  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  wanted  to  make  some 
comments  in  respect  of  the  amount  that  is 
set  aside,  and  unless  you  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  not  a  statutory  item  then,  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  cannot  make  any  remarks  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  2104  right  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  this  is  motor  vehicles 
administration,  2104.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  indulge  me  to  just  make  the  com- 
ment in  that  respect.  I  oljserve  that  in  1961, 
the  year  ending  March  31,  the  amount  paid 
out  of  the  fund  was  $3,137,968.54-just  a 
little  under  the  amount  that  is  set  aside.  We 
have  been  told  that  98  per  cent,  is  it,  or  97 
per  cent,  of  all  motor  vehicles  are  now  in- 
sured in  the  province? 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  of  last  night, 
cent. 


.2  per 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
was  here  because  he  is  very  fast  at  mathe- 
matics—that leaves  eight-tenths   of  one  per 
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cent  not  insured.  So  my  query  is,  if  $3,100,- 
000  was  paid  out  at  the  end  of  March,  1961, 
and  99.2  per  cent  of  motor  vehicles  are  now 
in.sured,  how  could  you  conceivably  expect  to 
pay  out  $3,200,000  in  the  ensuing  year— and 
do  not,  please,  get  on  your  feet  and  say  it  is 
because  the  limits  have  gone  up,  because 
such  could  ne\er  be  the  case. 

The  limits  being  raised  to  $35,000  just 
catch  the  marginal  type  of  accident  where 
the  damages  are  high.  The  great  majority 
of  judgments  being  paid  out  of  this  depart- 
ment arc  below  $10,000,  I  venture  to  say, 
subject  to  correction.  In  fact,  my  query  is 
this:  \\'hy  should  there  be  a  fund  at  all?  I 
do  not  like  these  funds  that  exist  all  over 
the  place.  My  hon.  friend,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  takes  in  some  $900 
million  or  more  in  revenue,  and  why  are 
these  not  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  as  the  fee  of 
the  sum  of  $20  paid  into  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund? 

There  is  no  necessity  in  the  running  of 
a  go\ernment,  I  venture  to  say,  for  funding 
such  matters  as  if  it  were  a  trust  company  or 
a  bank  making  provision  for  depletion  or 
depreciation  or  bonded  indebtedness  or  some- 
thing like  that.  It  would  be  sounder  finan- 
cial practice,  I  submit,  to  take  tlie  money 
into  tlie  consolidated  revenue  fund,  and  those 
judgments  that  are  required  to  be  paid  out 
would  be  paid  out  on  the  credit  or  on  the 
signature  of  tlie  Treasurer  of  the  province 
and  nobody  would  go  broke  in  that  way, 
and  you  would  not  need  a  fund  with  some- 
body presumably  to  watch  it.  Because  if 
you  have  a  fund  then  you  have  got  to  get 
somebody  to  watch  the  fund  and  account  for 
it,  and  that  creates  another  position  accord- 
ing to  Parkinson's  Law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member— and  I  am  really  quite  interested— 
would  a  similar  line  of  reasoning  apply  to 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund,  for  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  it  would  not;  no.  I  would 
guard  my  comments  in  that  respect  because 
that  amount  of  money  is  a  very  respectable 
size;  it  makes  this  amount  look  piddling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  am  looking  at 
the  principle. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Yes,  it  makes  this  amount 
look  piddling,  and  there  is  another  principle 
involved  there.  In  some  ways,  in  regard  to 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund,  one  can 
conjure  up  the  connotation  of  a  trust.    That 


is  a  tnist  matter;  these  moneys  are  being 
held  to  pay  annuities  to  a  large  group  within 
our  society;  but  there  is  no  imprint,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  a  trust  in  regard  to  this.  The 
mechanics  are  these:  If  you  have  not  got 
insurance  you  pay  us  $20  for  the  right  to  get 
a  motor  vehicle  licence.  Having  paid  tlie 
$20,  if  you  are  involved  in  an  accident  then 
we,  the  state,  will  stand  behind  you  and 
pay  a  judgment,  up  to  an  amount  of  $35,000, 
that  you  may  have  against  us. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): That  $20  is  in  trust. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  $20  is  by  no  means  in 
trust.  The  $20  is  a  payment  to  the  state;  it  is 
a  payment  to  the  state  for  the  right  to  get 
a  motor  vehicle  licence,  and  it  does  not  set 
up  an  insurance  company,  so  to  speak,  within 
The  Department  of  Transport,  it  sets  up  no 
such  thing  at  all.  Then  I  question,  and  I 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  so,  that  the 
amount  paid  out  of  this  fund,  so  to  speak, 
with  99.2  per  cent  of  vehicles  insured,  will 
be  much  less  than  the  $3.2  million  that  is  set 
aside.  But  let  me  underline  once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  final  statement.  Unless  there 
is  clear  evidence,  unless  the  government  can 
make  an  absolutely  unassailable  case,  which 
the  hon.  Minister  has  not  made  here,  this 
government  has  no  right  to  identify  anything 
in  these  estimates  as  statutory,  unless  there 
is  a  statute  that  says  tliat  specific  amount  of 
money  will  be  set  aside;  and  there  is  no 
statute,  that  is  my  main  point.  There  is  no 
statute  that  says  $3.2  million  shall  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  any  organ  of  this  government, 
and  we  have  the  right  in  this  House  to 
debate  any  amount  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  May  I  just  mention  to  my 
hon.  friend,  we  will  take  up  this  matter  with 
the  provincial  auditor,  as  far  as  the  amount 
in  the  fund  is  concerned,  shown  in  the  item. 
This  is  for  information:  There  are,  of  course, 
a  number  of  claims  outstanding  against  the 
account  at  any  one  time,  and  we  can  be  quite 
sure  that  there  will  be  expenditures  from  the 
fund  in  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2104  agreed  to.  Is 
vote  2105  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no.  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing on  tliat,  Mr.  Chairman— shall  I  wait? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise,  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  lea\'e 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,   tomorrow   we   will   complete   these 


Transport  estimates,  then  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.20  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Thursday,  March  14,  1963 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers,    v  , 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions.    , 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills,  presented 
the  committee's  eleventh  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment. 

Bill  No.  Pr49,  An  Act  respecting  the  Ottawa 
Civic  Hospital. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  w|th  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Pr48,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Pr54,.Ali  Act  respecting;  tlie  county 
of  Halton.  ;  j  .     ^ 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  presented  the 
committee's  first  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  workmen  engaged  in  logging. 

Bill  No.  73  An  Act  to  amend  The  Construc- 
tion Hoists  Act^  1960-61. 

Bill  No.  74,  The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Ves- 
sels Act,  1962-6S. 

Bill  No,  7^,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  1961-62. 

Bill  No.  7,7,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions.        - 

Introduction  of  bills> 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  hilh 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
,;  :'    ■■  ACT.    • 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the;bill. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Educatiori): 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  bills  will  be  going  to 
the  committee  on  education. 


'  THE  GASOLINE  ItAX  A0t   ' 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  GASOLINE  HANDLING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  biH. 
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Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  tlie  separating 
of  gasoline  from  aiq^lane  fuels.  By  doing  this, 
it  niakt?*  possible  the  charging  of  a  two-cent 
tax  on  the  airplane  fuels  and  thereby  does 
away  with  the  need  for  claiming  a  refund 
tor  the  11  cents  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintcrmeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Election  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


COST  OF  CREDIT 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
two  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  The 
first  one  is  to  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  There  has  come  into  my  possession 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  March  8,  1963, 
written  by  an  agent  of  the  Manufacturers 
Life  Insurance  Company  on  the  letterhead  of 
that  company  and  addressed  to  the  top  official 
of  a  certain  firm.  The  body  of  the  letter  reads 
simply  as  follows: 

Re:  Compulsory  Portable  Pensions, 
We  received  in  detail  notice  of  the  terms 
of  the  compulsory  pension  legislation  that 
the  Ontario  government  has  decided  to 
rnact  within  the  next  weeks.  As  it  is  in  your 
interest  to  obtain  this  information  sooner 
than  your  employees,  I  have  prepared 
mys(;lf  to  present  to  you  shortly  the  alter- 
natives that  the  Ontario  government  will 
offer. 

My  questions  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  are 
as  follows:  First,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
explain  to  the  House  why  and  in  what 
manner,  details  of  such  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  were  given  to  insurance  com- 
paniss  ahead  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  in  this  Legislature? 


Second,  what  justification  can  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  offer  for  information  of  the 
terms,  in  detail,  of  the  government  portable 
pension  legislation,  being  given  to  employers, 
through  insurance  companies,  so  that  manage-  i 
ment  can  exploit  the  advantage  of  this  prior 
knowledge  in  its  negotiations  with  employees? 

Third,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ex- 
plain to  the  Legislature  what  this  agent 
of  the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany might  conceivably  mean  when  he  refers 
to  the  "alternatives  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment will  offer"?  Will  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister explain  particularly  how  insurance  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  fit  into  and,  as  this 
letter  indicates,  exploit  these  various  alter- 
natives? 

And  finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
details  of  the  government's  portable  pension 
legislation  have  apparently  been  distributed 
to  the  insurance  industry,  will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  introduce  the  government's  portable 
pension  bill  without  further  delay  so  that 
the  public  at  large  may  be  acquainted  with 
its  details? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  answer  this  question 
in  some  detail  but  I  would  say  first  that  I 
received  this  morning,  the  latest  in  the  series 
of  drafts  of  proposed  legislation  and  as  yet 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it. 
I  have  been  meeting  with  the  committee 
studying  this  matter,  so  there  is  no  final  piece 
of  legislation  available  for  distribution  to 
anyone,  because  the  legislation  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

However,  in  order  to  understand  how  tliis 
might  come  about,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  that  at  the  last 
session,  Bill  No.  165  was  introduced  and  it 
was  named  The  Pension  Benefits  Act  1961- 
1962.  I  introduced  it  into  this  House  on  April 
6,  when  it  received  first  reading.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  made  a  very  full  statement  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  including  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  would  not  go  beyond 
the  first  reading  and  I  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  original  bill  introduced  the  year  before. 
This  procedure  was  followed  .so  that  in  the 
l^riod  intervening  between  that  session  and 
the  current  one,  the  community  at  large  in 
this  province  and  in  other  provinces,  in  fact 
anyone  who  was  interested  in  this  problem, 
would  be  given  every  chance  to  make  repre- 
sentations and  submit  suggestions  for  changes 
and  additions.  This  was  to  make  it  a  work- 
able piece  of  legislation  and  to  ensure  that 
we  did  accomplish  with  the  legislation  what 
in  fact  we  were  after.  At  tliat  time  a  special 
committee  of  the  whole  House  was  set  up  so 
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that  the  Ontario  committee  on  portable  pen- 
sions could  appear  for  questioning  before 
interested  members  of  this  House,  so  that 
every  hon.  member  here  could  be  completely 
informed  on  Bill  No.  165.  That  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  April  10,  1962. 

Subsequently,  on  Thursday,  September  20, 
Friday,  September  21  and  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  hearings  were  held  by  the  Ontario 
committee  on  portable  pensions  in  committee 
room  No.  1  in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 
These  meetings  were  open  to  the  public. 
They  were  open  to  all  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  submissions  to  this  com- 
niittee,  as  to  the  contents  of  that  bill  and 
any  of  the  matters  included  in  it.  Representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  committee  by  insur- 
ance companies,  trust  corporations,  individ- 
uals, and  labour  unions.  As  I  have  said  before, 
there  were  some  representatives  from  other 
provincial  governments  at  those  meetings  in 
order  to  see  what  we  were  doing.  Thus, 
everybody  in  the  province  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  this  bill  completely  if 
he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  it.  In  the 
committee  we  wanted  to  have  all  the  views 
that  we  could  possibly  obtain. 

There  are  no  secrets  in  that  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  whole  plan  of  handling 
this  matter  has  been  to  give  it  the  widest 
possible  publicity,  because  only  in  that  way 
do  we  feel  the  people  can  understand  how 
it  will  afiFect  them.  Then  we  would  make 
opportunity  available  to  them  to  make  their 
feelings  known  to  us.  This  was  all  done  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  finally  drafting  an  Act 
which  would  set  up  the  best  possible  portable 
pension  scheme  that  could  be  devised. 

The  committee  that  has  been  working  on 
this  has  had  many  conversations  and  dis- 
cussions with  technical  people  who  have 
expert  knowledge  of  these  pension  matters. 
But  there  has  been  no  release  of  any  infor- 
mation of  any  confidential  nature  other  than 
the  final  piece  of  legislation  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  confidential  until  it  is  brought  into 
the  House  here.  Otherwise  there  is  very 
little  of  a  confidential  nature  in  this  matter 
at  aU.  What  this  agent  meant  when  he  sent 
this  letter  to  the  company,  I  frankly  do  not 
know,  r  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  whomever  he  wrote  this  letter  to 
obtain  information  sooner  than  his  employees. 
That  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  do 
not  really  see  what  advantage  it  would  be. 

I  can  only  say  that  tlie  final  details  of 
this  have  not  been  completed  by  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  not  been  circulated,  of 
course,  by  the  government,  and  they  have  not 


been  given  by  the  government  to  insurance 
companies  or  to  anyone  else,  because  the 
legislation  has  not  been  finally  drafted.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
itself  and  they  assure  me  that  there  has  been 
no  distribution  made  by  them.  I  would  think 
it  may  very  well  be  that  these  people  have 
been  able  to  anticipate— because  we  have  had 
two  bills  already.  The  one  that  will  come 
in,  I  would  hope  shortly,  will  be  the  third 
bill  dealing  with  this  matter,  and  I  suppose 
if  anyone  were  really  interested  and  followed 
the  trend  of  the  discussions  in  the  committee 
and  the  public  discussions,  on  the  basis  of 
the  two  previous  bills  and  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  them  as  a  result  of  public 
submissions,  it  might  very  well  be  that  he 
has  been  able  to  do  some  forecasting  and  is 
attempting  to  anticipate  what  will  be  in  the 
bill.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  anticipating 
something  that  is  not  yet  setded. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Manu- 
facturers Life  Insurance  Company— the  same 
company— circulated  to  its  agents  on  March  1, 
a  circular  which  contains  observations  based 
on  Bill  No.  165,  which  was  the  bill  of  last 
year.  I  will  not  read  this  memorandum  but  I 
can  make  it  available.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 
would  make  it  available  to  anybody  who 
wanted  it.  It  is  based  on  Bill  No.  165  and  it 
says  that  "we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Ontario  Legislature  will  pass  this  Act 
during  the  current  session  of  the  House, 
which  opened  on  February  5,  1963."  Of 
course,  I  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  in  November  that  we  proposed  to 
complete  this  business  of  portable  pensions 
during  this  session.  However,  one  member 
of  the  committee  spoke  to  Mr.  George 
Holmes,  who  is  president  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Life  Insurance  Company  and  Mr. 
Holmes  says  the  company  has  never  at  any 
time  had  access  to  the  new  bill  or  any  of 
tlie  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  pretty  well  covers 
the  situation.  As  to  the  fourth  question,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  would  hope  to  have  this 
present  draft  in  my  possession  checked  over 
by  the  government,  and  ready  for  introduc- 
tion next  week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will 
permit  me  just  one  brief  comment.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  see  his  way 
clear  to  getting  this  bill  in  the  House  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Just  to  give  you  one 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  hap- 
pening: The  four  craft  unions  are  now  in 
negotiations  with  the  papers  in  Toronto  for 
a   contract,   which  in   at  least  one  instance 
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ran  out  December  1  last  year.  One  of  the 
main  arguments  advanced  by  the  spokesman 
for  management  is  that  they  cannot  come  to 
a  decision  on  tlie  pension  because  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  bring  in  compulsory  portable 
pensions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  did  not 
know  that  particular  fact  the  hon.  member 
mentions.  It  had  not  been  drawn  to  my 
attention.  Frankly,  the  reason  the  bill  has  not 
been  brought  in  before  is  that  I  have  done  a 
certain  amount  of  work  on  it  every  week 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  it  just 
simply  is  not  in  its  final  form  as  yet, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question  is  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree). 
This  morning  the  guards  at  the  Regent 
Refineries  in  Port  Credit,  who  are  employees 
of  the  Barnes  Investigation  Bureau,  were 
fired  and  replaced  by  other  guards  supplied 
by  anodier  agency,  Pinkertons  of  Canada. 
The  guards  who  have  been  fired  were  certi- 
fied just  a  week  ago  on  March  8,  1963,  by 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  as  a 
l>argaining  unit.  Since  this  firing  has  obviously 
taken  place  because  the  employees  concerned 
were  exercising  their  legal  right  to  join  the 
union  of  their  choice,  will  the  hon.  Minister 
indicate  what  action  the  govermnent  is  will- 
ing to  take  on  this  violation  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  endeavoured  to  inform 
myself  of  the  circumstances  in  the  short 
time  available,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  the 
hon,  member  the  information  which  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  and  my  views  on  this 
question  as  I  see  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Regent  Refioery 
at  Port  Credit  had  a  contract  with  the 
Barnes  Investigation  Company  to  supply 
certain  services.  The  form  of  that  contract  is 
not  known  to  me— whether  it  was  written, 
\erbal  or  what  the  conditions  or  clauses  were 
-I  have  no  knowledge  of  that, 

I  take  it  from  the  wording  of  the  question 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  guards  themselves 
were  employees  of  the  Barnes  Investigation 
Company,  I  do  not  think  the  reference  to 
Pinkertons  of  Canada,  is  relevant  to  the 
question,  because  apparently-and  I  have  no 
knowlcflge  of  this-they  must  have  some  kind 
of  a  contract  with  the  Regent  Refinery.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

I  take  it  that  these  guards,  as  employees  of 
Barnes  Investigation  Bureau,  were  certified 
as  a  bargaining  unit  last  March  8  by  the 
Labour  Relations  Board.  It  appears  that  these 
men  have  been  discharged  and  it  follows  they 


have  been  discharged  by  the  Barnes  Com- 
pany. As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
argument  is  between  the  guards  themselves 
and  their  employer  or  former  employer,  the 
Barnes  Company. 

I  never  heard  of  this  matter  before  the 
question  was  put.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  union  which  represents  these  guards,  but 
I  am  informed  that  they  are  well  advised 
and  that  they  retain,  and  have  used  recently 
the  services  of  a  well-known  Toronto  law 
firm  which  specializes  in  labour  matters, 
namely  the  JoUifFe,  Lewis  and  Osier  firm. 
They  are  well  known  for  their  practice  of 
labour  matters,  and  I  would  assume  that 
whatever  problems  exist  between  these 
guards  and  the  Barnes  Company,  would  be 
set  right  through  the  normal  action  of  the 
experts— the  lawyers  they  have  retained.  I 
do  not  contemplate  any  action  myself,  and 
a.ssuming  that  they  use  the  firm  of  Jolliffe, 
Lewis  and  Osier,  I  would  assume  that  their 
rights  would  be  adequately  protected,  and 
that  they  would  be  informed  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  rights  they  have  and  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Sixteenth  order;  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East)  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORT 
(continued)  ■..'■. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2105:  ',      , 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  was  making 
an  observation  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  effect  that  I  could  not  understand  why  it 
is  necessary  to  set  aside  the  sum  of  $3.2 
million  for  the  motor  vehicle  fimd,  if  I  may 
shorten  its  title  to  that.  For  the  refreshment 
of  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Auld),  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  at  that 
time  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  he 
informs  us,  99,2  per  cent  of  motor  vehicles 
are  now  insured  in  the  province,  one  would 
hardly  think  that  the  payments  out  of  the 
ftmd  will  amount  to  anywhere  near  the  figure 
that  is  set  aside,  I  will  not  repeat  my  obser- 
vations alwut  this  business  of  setting  aside 
funds  of  this  nature,  save  to  say  that  I  :see 
no  justification  for  the  imprinting  of  any  form 
of  trust  upon  public  moneys*  I  say  that  in  the 
same  connection  as  I  have  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  this  House— that  I  do  not  .quite 
understand  why  it  is  necessary  for  this 
government  to  insure  itself  with  outside 
insurers— for    example,   under    The   Highway 
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Improvement  Act.  The  claims  are  so  minimal 
and  so  rare  in  their  frequency,  that  surely 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  in  both  of 
the  cases— and  I  think  they  are  a  perfect 
analogy— could  bear  the  brunt  of  any  claims 
brought  against  it. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  made  mention 
of  in  the  House  before  and  sometimes  rather 
extensively,  is  that  this  department— to  put 
it  in  its  proper  context,  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  fund— until  very  re- 
cently, so  far  as  its  litigation  aspect  was 
concerned,  was  in  the  department  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass).  It  was 
only  through  the  able  efforts  of  the  former 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Rowntree)  that  he 
was  able  to  dislodge  it  from  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  get  it  over  to 
where  it  properly  belonged,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.  But  I  take  it  that 
it  has  moved  lock,  stock  and  barrel  from  the 
department  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
into  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  now  all 
the  litigation  matters  are  handled  in  this 
department. 

The  defence  of  an  action  in  the  name  of 
the  province  is  conducted  by  that  branch  with 
the  able  assistance  of  lawyers  throughout  the 
province,  and  I  suppose  that  is  a  good  thing 
that  it  hires  a  lawyer  on  the  spot  who  is 
more  familiar  with  the  locus  of  the  accident 
and  is  more  able  to  prepare  the  defence  in  a 
case  that  is  worth  defending.  I  say  that  be- 
cause, as  some  hon.  members  will  know,  I 
have  some  misgivings  about  hiring  as  many 
lawyers  as  this  government  does.  In  fact,  I 
think  this  government  hires  more  lawyers 
than  it  does  any  other  single  type  of  pro- 
fessional person,  or  for  that  matter,  any  type 
of  person  at  all  who  has  any  other  vocation. 
The  lawyers  must  look  upon  this  government 
in  fact  as  a  wonderful  client,  as  the  returns 
to  questions  asked  by  us  have  demonstrated 
that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  by  this  government  to  out- 
side counsel. 

I  am  one  who  would  like  to  see  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  the  billion-dollar  business 
that  it  is,  set  up  some  kind  of  legal  staff  of 
so  comprehensive  a  nature  and  with  such 
prestige  that  operating  within  the  rigid  con- 
fines of  fairness,  equity  and  justice  toward  all 
men,  it  would  be  feared  and  respected  by 
the  legal  profession  generally.  I  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  day  when  that  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  the  government  of  this  province.  I 
do  emphasize  that  such  a  legal  staff  should 
comprise  a  compentent,  skilled,  agile  and 
well-paid  personnel,  and  I  will  not  say  which 
one  of  the  adjectives  is  more  important.  I 
give    equal   importance    and   prominence    to 


all  of  them.  I  also  emphasize  that  such  a 
legal  staff  would  operate  within  the  balance 
of  fairness,  justice  and  equity,  not  seeking  to 
impose  the  will  of  the  government  or  the 
state  upon  the  citizenry,  not  asking  for 
anything  that  is  not  the  just  desert  of  govern- 
ment, but  operating  within  those  rigid  con- 
fines which  would  stimulate  respect  for  itself 
acting  in  the  service  of  the  province. 

Many  a  time  I  have  complained  about  the 
attitude  of  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund 
toward  insurance  companies,  and  I  do  not 
really  see  any  improvement.  I  had  hoped  to 
see  some  improvement  when  it  got  out  from 
under  The  Attorney-General's  Department 
and  got  into  The  Department  of  Transport, 
but  to  date— and  I  have  given  it  a  test,  but  I 
must  not  speak  about  that  because  it  is  a 
personal  case— I  have  not  seen  any  change  in 
its  attitude.  I  mean  by  "its  attitude"  that 
where  it  is  possible  for  the  public  fund,  the 
motor  vehicle— I  can  never  remember  that 
name;  I  wish  they  had  called  it  the  unsatis- 
fied judgment  fund— the  guardian  of  public 
monies  to  put  the  burden  of  paying  the 
compensation,  the  loss  and  damage  upon  an 
insurance  company  instead  of  absorbing  it 
itself,  I  would  think  that  it  should  bend  every 
effort  and  use  every  legal  defence  and  every 
mechanism  that  is  open  to  it  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  courts.  It  should  say  that 
in  this  case  it  is  not  just  that  the  public  fund 
pay  the  cost  of  this  accident,  to  pay  the 
compensation  in  this  accident,  but  you,  Mr. 
Insurance  Company,  should  pay  it,  and  you 
are  going  to  pay  it. 

Now,  the  type  of  case  I  have  in  mind,  of 
course,  is  where  the  company  denies  liability 
to  the  insured,  or  makes  the  assertion  in  law 
that  the  risk  never  attached  under  the  policy 
and  makes  out  that  defence.  Then  the  plain- 
tiff, the  successful  plaintiff,  not  being  able 
to  have  recourse  to  any  insurance  policy, 
makes  application  to  the  fund.  I  know  from 
my  personal  experience  and  observations  that 
those  in  charge  of  litigation  in  connection 
with  this  fund  have  not  been  assiduous— and 
I  do  not  employ  any  more  colourful  adjective 
than  that— in  promoting  the  exculpation  of 
the  fund  at  the  expense  of  private  insurers. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  change, 
and  it  would  redound  to  the  saving  of  public 
monies.  Everyone  knows  without  further 
argument  or  without  further  proof  that  this 
government  needs  every  cent  it  can  save,  or 
every  cent  it  can  get,  to  avoid  going  further 
and  further  into  debt.  But  my  pleas  have 
really  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  In  fact,  right  now, 
I  am  inviting  the  fund  to  join  common  cause 
with  me  in  a  case  that  could  be  a  good  test 
and  set  a  precedent  once  and  for  all. 
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Now,  the  case  is  not  before  the  courts,  but 
I  made  the  imitation  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  make  common  cause  and  let  us 
see  if  we  can  shovel  the  responsibility  for 
paying  the  judgment  onto  an  insurance  com- 
pany, which  it  may  be  contended  quite 
legitimately  is  on  the  risk  and  is  liable  to 
pay  the  judgment  that  was  incurred.  The 
hon.  Minister,  if  I  may  make  a  friendly 
suggestion  to  him  in  this  respect,  might  very 
well  call  in  his  solicitors  who  advise  him  and 
he  could  perhaps  start  with  them,  as  he  did 
with  me  yesterday,  by  saying:  "I  am  not  a 
law>er."  It  would  be  a  good  way  to  start. 

I  knew  he  was  not  a  lawyer  before  he  told 
me  that,  yesterday.  He  is  a  very  personable 
young  successful  businessman  from  Leeds, 
that  is  what  he  is.  He  does  not  have  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  is  not  a  lawyer.  Everybody 
cannot  be  lawyers.  All  the  world  is  divided 
into  two  types,  those  that  are  lawyers  and 
those  that  would  like  to  be.  But  he  could 
call  them  in  and  he  could  say:  "Now,  look 
what  Sopha  is  saying  here.  Is  there  any 
justification  for  this?  Tell  me  what  your 
views  are  on  it."  He  could  say  with  some 
commonsense:  "As  a  successful  businessman— 
which  I  am— now.  Minister  of  Transport  if 
we  can  get  an  insurance  company  to  pay  a 
judgment,  then  we  should  use  every  effort 
to  make  them  pay  it,  instead  of  paying  it 
ourselves." 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  But  I,  up  here  in  my 
cranium,  I  have  been  able  to  discern,  you  see, 
in  four  years  here  looking  at  this  thing,  that 
the  influence  of  insurance  companies  on  this 
government  is  very  great,  very  great  indeed. 

I  wonder  why.  "Yes",  my  hon.  friend  from 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  .says.  I  do  not  know 
why.  I  do  not  know  why  this  government 
should  be  afraid  of  insurance  companies,  but 
I  do  know  this,  and  I  have  said  it  before, 
that  in  the  representations  of  matters  con- 
cerning insurance,  the  insurance  companies 
are  very  articulate  to  this  government.  Very 
articulate  to  get  their  point  across. 

Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  told 
the  story  about  the  little  innocuous  amend- 
ment when  The  Insurance  Act  came  before 
the  committee?  Nobody  said  anything.  It  was 
going  to  go  right  through,  and  some  well 
dressed  individual  at  the  back  who  obviously 
had  taken  tlie  advanced  graduate  course  in 
Dale  Carnegie  technique,  got  up.  He  said, 
Mr.  Chairman:  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
Association  of  Amalgamated,  A.ssociated  In- 
surance Companies  of  North  America  approve 
of  this  provision."  So  he  said. 

Nobody  had  even  asked  him.  Tlierc  was  no 
dispute  about  it.  But  it  was  significant  to  me 
about    the    articulateness    of    the    insurance 


provisions,    and    I   have   demonstrated   it  in 
many  other  aspects. 

But  the  time  has  come,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
him  to  get  his  back  up,  to  say:  "Under  this 
policy,  if  you  are  on  the  risk  and  responsible 
to  pay  these  damages,  we.  The  Department 
of  Transport,  are  not  going  to  pay  them  out 
of  the  fund  on  your  behalf.  We  are  going  to 
take  you  to  court." 

I  was  just  down  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
today,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  earning 
the  daily  bread  and  I  noticed  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  had  some- 
body in  court.  He  had  somebody  in  court 
here  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  way  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
looks  up  at  me,  he  did  not  even  know  that 
he  had  someone  in  court,  represented  by  a 
very  able  one  of  Her  Majesty's  counsel  there. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  the  case  was 
about,  but  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
not  afraid  to  take  people  to  court.  It  had 
something  to  do  with  sales  tax,  but  I  did  not 
follow  it  very  closely.  My  hon.  friend  from 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  says  he  was  collect- 
ing his  four  cents. 

But  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  situation, 
to  sum  it  all  up,  is  for  the  hon.  Minister  to 
say:  We  are  not  going  to  pay  a  nickel,  not 
going  to  pay  a  five-cent  piece  out  of  this 
fund  if  somebody  else,  some  company  is 
liable  to  pay  it. 

I  say  that  I  would  be  the  first  one,  if  I 
saw  any  change  in  the  attitude  since  this 
section  has  moved  over  into  Transport,  not 
to  be  on  my  feet  complaining,  but  I  see  no 
change  about  it  at  all. 

A  solicitor  wrote  to  me  one  time  and  he 
said  as  long  as  we  have  an  affidavit  by  the 
plaintiff  applicant  that  there  is  no  insurance 
to  cover  it,  no  insurance  policy  to  cover  this 
loss,  then  he  will  pay  it  out  of  the  fund. 
Well,  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  guardians  of 
the  public  money  should  look  behind  any 
such  affidavit  and  satisfy  themselves  that  in 
fact  there  is  no  such  insurance  policy.  And 
when  it  is  brought  to  their  attention  that 
there  might  be  one,  then  they  ought  to  be 
the  most  miserly  people  that  you  could 
po.ssibly  stipulate,  and  say:  We  won't  pay  a 
five-cent  piece  of  the  public  money  out  of  this 
fund  until  the  final  court  of  the  land  in 
Ottawa  has  decided  that  the  policy  is  not 
in  force  and  effect  to  cover  this  loss  in  this 
action. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  under  this  article.  Motor 
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Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Fund.  When  a 
person  pays  the  $20  into  this  fund  and  a 
month  or  two  later  he  takes  and  trades  his 
car  and  goes  back  to  get  a  transfer,  then  he 
has  to  pay  another  $20.  It  is  possible  for 
this  to  go  on  two  or  three  times  in  a  year, 
which  makes  it  quite  expensive.  When  you 
take  out  your  insurance,  you  take  it  out  for 
one  year.  Now  I  am  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  looked  into  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  regulations  whereby  you  would 
pay  into  this  fund  once  a  year,  too? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member, 
what  he  says  is  correct,  of  course.  We  are 
taking  a  look  at  it  at  the  moment.  However, 
I  would  point  out  that  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  to  get  everybody  insured,  and  of 
course  in  a  case  such  as  the  hon.  member 
mentions,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
owner,  when  he  purchases  the  second  car, 
from  getting  insurance  for  that  car.  This,  of 
course,  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  encour- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2105  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Transport. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  present  to  you  the  1963  'estimates  for 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  mention  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department  and  then  review  the 
functions  and  accomplishments  of  each 
branch.  I  should  like  also  to  discuss  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board, 
both  of  which  report  to  the  House  through 
the   Minister   of   Municipal   Affairs. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  this  admin- 
istration to  explore  every  avenue  in  its  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  In 
no  area  of  human  affairs  is  the  situation  more 
complex  than  in  the  development  of  the 
highest  order  of  municipal  administration. 
To  assist  our  municipalities  with  their  many 
problems  my  department  has  been  forced 
to  over-stretch  some  of  its  lines  of  com- 
munication. 

So,  during  the  year  1962  plans  for  re- 
organization of  the  department  were  com- 
pleted and  adopted  under  the  able  guidance 
of  my  predecessor,  now  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Cass).  In  January  1963,  the 
Treasury  board  approved  a  staff  complement 


for  the  establishment  of  258  civil  servant 
positions  to  implement  the  reorganization 
plan.  The  department  organization  now  con- 
sists of: 

Main  office  branch   21  positions 

Accounts  branch   11  positions 

Operations  branch  18  positions 

Community  planning  branch  ....  83  positions 

Law  branch  4  positions 

Municipal  accounting  and 

auditing  branch  18  positions 

Municipal  assessment  branch  ....  62  positions 
Municipal  organization  and 

administration     26  positions 

Municipal  finance  branch  15  positions 

for  a  total  complement  for  the  department  of 
258. 

It  is  planned  to  expand  the  department 
assessment  regional  oflSces  in  Port  Arthur  and 
Sudbury  to  include  representatives  of  the 
community  planning,  municipal  accounting 
and  auditing  and  municipal  organization  and 
administration  branches.  This  will  be  effected 
during  the  current  calendar  year  and  will 
enable  the  department  to  provide  advice 
and  guidance  to  municipal  officials  in  these 
areas  on  practically  all  phases  of  municipal 
administration.  A  continuing  review  of  the 
performances  of  these  reconstituted  regional 
offices  will  indicate  the  advisability  of  the 
proposed  locations. 

Recruitment  of  staff  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished positions  will  continue  on  a  progressive 
basis  through  the  current  calendar  year  so 
that  organization  of  the  department  on  the 
new  basis  will  be  effected  within  this  period. 

Now  I  shall  deal  with  the  accounts  branch: 
this  branch  deals  with  the  payments  of 
departmental  accounts  for  goods  and  services, 
and  the  calculation  and  payment  of  certain 
grants  and  subsidies. 

The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act 
requires  that  per  capita  payments  be  made  to 
each  municipality  on  the  basis  of  populations 
determined  by  The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  subject  to  certain  statutory  adjust- 
ments. 

The  total  payments  made  in  1962  under 
this  Act  amounted  to  $24,298,000. 

Amendments  to  The  Municipal  Uncon- 
ditional Grants  Act  provide  for  unconditional 
payments  to  counties,  cities  and  separated 
towns  located  in  counties  and  to  all  classes 
of  municipalities  located  in  districts,  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  the  cost  of  indigent  hos- 
pitalization. Payments  made  by  the  depart- 
ment in  1962  amounted  to  $735,000. 
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The  accounts  branch  is  also  responsible  for 
pa\'ments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  all  properties 
owned  by  the  government  of  Ontario  and  its 
Crown  agencies,  and  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  tenant-occupied.  Crown-owned  property. 
During  1962  the  department  made  payments 
for  these  purposes  totalling  $1,455,000. 

Community  planning  branch:  As  hon. 
members  of  tliis  Legislature  well  know,  the 
communities  across  this  province  have  a 
jealous  regard  for  their  independence  of 
action  in  many  important  fields,  and  this  is 
a  very  good  tiling.  Matters  that  are  primarily 
of  local  concern  sliould  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  communities   themselves. 

Community  planning,  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  is  one  such  matter.  While  tiiere  is 
much  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  our 
communities  are  being  planned  and  de- 
veloped—and surely  none  of  us  is  entirely 
content  with  the  quality  of  our  planning  and 
development— the  record  shows  that  many 
communities  in  the  province  have  been 
zealous  and  conscientious  in  their  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  future  physical  environment 
that  is  being  created  will  be  better  than 
what  we  knew  in  the  past,  and  will  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  our 
strong  economy  and  our  expanding  tech- 
nology offer  for  a  richer  life. 

As  I  have  suggested  on  other  occasions, 
planning  and  development  in  our  modern 
society  is  a  team  effort  between  private  enter- 
prise and  government  at  all  levels.  While  the 
local  aspects  of  planning  and  development 
for  any  particular  community  are  plainly  the 
responsibility  of  that  community,  the  prov- 
ince also  has  responsibilities  for  offering  guid- 
and  and  support  in  the  local  planning 
activities,  and  for  ensuring  that  the  responsi- 
bilities that  the  local  community  is  expected 
to  discharge  are  matched  by  corresponding 
authority  and  resources. 

The  Department  of  Muncipal  Affairs  rec- 
ognizes the  part  that  it  has  to  play  in  this 
regard,  and  I  have  already  indicated  the 
steps  that  are  tmder  way  to  reorganize  the 
resources  of  the  department  to  make  the  de- 
partment more  effective  in  carrying  out  its 
duties.  However,  perhaps  I  might  take  a 
few  moments  to  indicate  some  of  the  specific 
changes  being  made  in  the  internal  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  conmiunity  planning 
branch. 

First,  we  arc  expanding  the  staff  of  the 
branch  in  order  that  the  branch  may  carry 
out  its  duties  more  effectively  and  more 
expeditiously.  We  are  actively  recruiting 
technically  qualified  people  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  branch  up  to 


its  newly  authorized  strength  witliin  the  near 
future.  Unfortunately,  quaUfied  planners  are 
still  in  very  short  supply,  with  many  muni- 
cipalities seeking  qualified  staff,  so  tliat  we 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  additional  stafiF 
as  quickly  as  we  might  like.  The  diflBculty  of 
securing  staff  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the 
increasing  understanding  by  municipalities 
of  the  need  for  initiating  and  carrying  out 
planning  programmes. 

A  second  feature  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  branch  is  the  opening  of  district  ofiBces. 
Plans  are  well  advanced  for  the  placing  of 
two  senior  members  in  district  offices  this 
year.  These  planners  will  be  available  to 
advise  planning  boards  and  municipal  coun- 
cils in  their  respective  districts  on  planning 
matters,  and  it  will  also  be  their  job  to 
become  familiar  with  local  conditions  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  assist  in  expediting  the 
various  types  of  applications  that  come  to 
the  department  under  The  Planning  Act. 

I  know  that  the  placing  of  qualified  plan- 
ning personnel  in  district  offices  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  advantage  to  planning  boards, 
municipal  councils  and  oflBcials,  committees 
of  adjustment  and  other  local  authorities.  At 
times  the  branch  has  had  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing adequately  the  demand  for  service,  for 
advice  and  assistance  that  has  been  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  province.  The  avail- 
ability of  competent  planning  personnel  in 
district  offices  will  mean  that  the  services  of 
the  department  are  brought  much  closer  to 
the  people  who  need  them.  We  are  already 
planning  to  place  additional  planners  in  other 
district  offices  as  soon  as  personnel  can  be 
made  available. 

The  increasing  responsibilities  of  the  de- 
department  in  connection  with  community 
planning  have  made  necessary  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  deputy  Minister  to  be 
responsible  for  these  activities.  i 

I  think  the  most  important  part  of  the  f 
operations  of  the  community  planning  branch 
is  the  function  of  providing  advice  and  other 
assistance  on  planning  matters  to  local  author- 
ities. It  is  true  that  we  have  an  approving 
and  regulatory  function,  but  when  we  see  in 
perspective  what  the  branch's  purposes  are, 
these  are  significant  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  contribute  to  improving  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  community  planning  in  this 
province.  Of  course,  the  advisory  part  of  the 
work  of  the  branch  is  directly  oriented 
toward  improving  local  planning  activities. 

Perhaps  I  can  give  some  impression  of  the 
extent  of  the  effort  put  forth  by  the  branch 
to  assist  planning  boards,  committees  of 
adjustment,     and     other     local     authorities. 
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During  1962,  the  staff  made  over  600  indi- 
vidual visits  to  places  outside  of  Toronto. 
This  was  an  increase  of  almost  100  over  the 
number  of  such  visits  made  in  1961,  but 
still  the  branch  has  attempted  at  all  times 
to  keep  pace  with  the  volume  of  requests 
for  quahfied  people  to  meet  locally  with 
various  agencies  and  officials. 

This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  either. 
No  complete  record  is  kept  of  the  number 
of  representatives  of  planning  boards,  muni- 
cipal councils,  committees  of  adjustment,  and 
other  local  agencies,  or  the  number  of  sub- 
dividers,  or  of  the  number  of  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  who  visit  the  offices  of 
the  department  each  year  to  discuss  general 
or  particular  planning  matters,  but  these 
visits  far  outnumber  the  visits  that  the  staff 
makes  to  communities  across  the  province. 

It  is  likely  that  the  establishment  of  district 
ofiBces  in  various  parts  of  the  province  will 
reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  people  who 
will  come  to  the  department  offices  in 
Toronto  from  outside  places  and  will  also 
reduce  the  number  of  visits  to  local  places 
by  members  of  the  headquarters  staff  in 
Toronto.  But  this  reduction  will  be  more  than 
equalled  by  the  volume  of  local  contacts 
that  will  fall  to  the  district  offices.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  because  the  community 
planning  branch  is  to  a  large  extent  a  service 
organization,  and  its  job  is  to  assist  in  improv- 
ing the  standards  of  planning  activity  in  the 
province. 

As  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  are 
well  aware,  the  department  over  the  past 
several  years  has  had  a  programme  of  spon- 
soring planning  workshops  in  selected  areas 
of  the  province.  Six  of  these  workshops  were 
held  in  1962— one  each  in  Cornwall,  Kingston, 
North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Owen  Sound  and  Sarnia. 
These  planning  workshops  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  programme  of  the  branch  for 
stimulating  interest  in  planning  in  our  com- 
munities and  for  advising  local  authorities  on 
how  to  cope  with  particular  situations. 

Each  workshop  brings  together  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  municipalities  in  the  area 
to  be  served.  This  obviously  makes  it  easier 
and  more  economical  for  the  branch  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  a  considerable 
number  of  municipalities  at  one  time.  This 
is  particularly  true  because  many  of  the  same 
problems  confront  all  or  most  of  the  muni- 
cipalities in  any  given  area.  Bringing  repre- 
sentatives of  these  municipalities  together 
with  a  team  of  planners  from  the  branch 
serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  so  many 
planning  matters  are  common  to  neighbour- 
ing municipalities,  which  is  important. 


It  is  generally  recognized  that,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, community  planning  programmes 
should  have  the  assistance  of  technically 
qualified  planning  personnel.  Many  of  our 
larger  urban  communities— and  some  of  our 
smaller  one— have  recognized  this  and  have 
established  full-time  planning  staffs.  While  a 
proportionately  large  part  of  its  effort  must 
be  directed  to  advising  communities  that  have 
not  yet  obtained  trained  planning  stafiF,  the 
department  recognizes  that  it  continues  to 
have  a  responsibility  for  supporting  and 
assisting  local  planning  staffs,  where  they  are 
set  up.  Many  of  the  field  trips  made  by  the 
branch  involve  consultation  locally  with 
directors  of  planning  for  various  communities, 
and  local  planning  officials  often  visit  the 
department  in  order  to  discuss  planning 
matters  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  department  is  not  content  with  these 
sporadic  contacts  with  local  planning  officials, 
and  therefore  periodic  conferences  are  spon- 
sored by  the  department  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  senior  planning  officials 
from  various  communities  in  the  province  to 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern.  One  such 
conference  was  held  in  1962,  and  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  these  conferences  provoke 
some  rather  lively  discussion  and  sometimes 
head-on  collisions.  But  I  am  sure  that  these 
opportunities  to  get  together  with  their 
counterparts  from  other  centres  and  with  the 
staff  of  the  department  are  advantageous  to 
all  concerned. 

As  has  been  reported  here  in  previous 
years,  the  community  planning  branch  has 
been  engaged  since  1959  in  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  blight  in  residential  buildings  and 
of  the  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent blight.  This  study  was  completed  and 
the  final  report  published  in  1962.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  financial  assistance  that  we 
obtained  from  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  toward  the  carrying  out  of  this 
study,  and  we  also  appreciate  the  advice  and 
other  help  furnished  by  CMHC  in  this  work. 

Copies  of  the  final  report  of  the  study, 
entitled  "A  Better  Place  to  Live",  have  been 
widely  distributed  to  municipal  ofiicials  and 
to  others  with  a  responsibility  or  an  interest 
in  maintaining  acceptable  standards  of 
occupancy  and  maintenance  of  dwellings. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Are  we 
going  to  get  any  legislation  in  regard  to  that 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  will  deal  with  that 
in  due  course  of  time.  Our  purpose  in  dis- 
tributing the  copies  of  the  report  as  widely 
as  we  have  is  to  aflFord  an  opportunity  for 
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everybody  in  a  position  to  assess  its  value 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  advice.  The 
report  oflers  certain  suggestions  for  action  to 
prevent  substandard  conditions  developing, 
but  we  nuist  be  careful  in  matters  of  this 
kind  to  guard  against  any  unnecessary  inter- 
ference in  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  hold 
and  enjoy  property  as  he  may  see  fit. 

We  propose  to  defer  action  on  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  report  for  a  while, 
so  that  the  department  may  take  advantage 
of  the  comments,  criticisms  and  suggestions 
that  are  coming  in  from  municipal  officials 
and  otlicrs  who  would  be  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  any  new  legislation  that 
might  be  proposed. 

The  number  of  new  planning  boards  con- 
tinues to  increase  from  year  to  year.  During 
1962,  19  new  planning  areas  were  defined, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  planning  boards 
were  operating  in  most  of  them.  Of  the  19 
new  planning  areas,  four  were  joint  planning 
areas— that  is,  each  contained  two  or  more 
municipalities.  At  the  end  of  1962,  there  were 
367  planning  areas  in  the  province,  embrac- 
ing over  400  municipalities  and  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Ontario. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  concern  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  planning  organization  in 
some  parts  of  the  province,  and  we  are  there- 
fore embarking  upon  an  examination  of  the 
problem  to  determine  what,  if  anything, 
needs  to  be  done  to  make  local  planning 
organization  more  effective. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  an 
effective  planning  programme  must  cover 
all  of  the  community  concerned,  and  this 
means  that  it  must  embrace  more  than  one 
municipality  in  most  instances.  It  is  our 
purpose  in  launching  a  study  of  local  plan- 
ning organization  to  try  to  establish  the 
principle  for  delineating  logical  planning 
units.  We  also  hope  to  find  out  what  changes, 
if  any,  have  to  be  made  in  The  Planning  Act 
to  permit  the  setting  up  and  operation  of 
effective  planning  machinery  for  each  com- 
munity. Naturally,  tins  work  will  take  some 
time,  but  vvc  are  arranging  to  make  a  start 
on  this  within  the  next  few  months. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  count 
upon  the  active  interest  and  participation  of 
planning  boards  and  municipalities  across  the 
province  in  finding  answers  to  our  questions. 

Official  plans  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  as  guides  to  community  develop- 
ment. They  consist  of  texts  and  maps  and 
should  be  based  upon  thorough  studies  and 
surveys  of  such  matters  as  land  form,  land 
use,  population,  utility  services,  the  economic 
base  of  the  community,  and  so  on.    Official 


plans  are  initiated  within  the  local  com- 
munities they  are  designed  to  serve.  They 
are  reviewed  by  the  department,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  all  public 
agencies  that  are  likely  to  be  affected  have 
been  consulted  and  that  the  pattern  of 
development  being  proposed  fits  in  with  the 
plans    of   neighbouring    communities. 

The  number  of  new  official  plans  approved 
in  1962  was  13— almost  twice  the  number 
approved  in  1961.  In  fact,  1948  was  the 
only  previous  year  in  which  as  large  a  number 
of  new  official  plans  was  approved.  There 
were  15  approved  that  year.  At  the  end  of 
1962,  there  were  118  official  plans  in  force 
in  the  province,  covering  part  or  all  of  143 
municipalities. 

A  continuing  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  official  plans  was  observed  in  1962. 
Official  plans  are  tending  to  become  more 
flexible— that  is,  planning  boards  and  councils 
are  trying  to  avoid  sewing  their  communities 
into  strait-jackets.  Instead,  they  are  trying 
to  project  patterns  of  development  and  to 
establish  policies  of  development  that  allow  a 
reasonable  latitude  of  action  without  the 
necessity  of  preparing  time-consuming  amend- 
ments every  time  a  minor  situation  arises 
that  could  not  be  anticipated.  My  department 
has  been  encouraging  this  trend  for  quite  a 
few  years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
it  is  being  adopted  more  widely. 

Zoning  activity  reached  a  new  peak  in 
1962,  if  the  number  of  zoning  by-laws  and 
amendments  reviewed  by  the  department  is 
any  indication.  More  than  1,000  were  re- 
viewed during  the  year.  It  is  also  encouraging 
to  note  that  a  number  of  municipalities  are 
experimenting  with  new  forms  of  zoning,  in 
an  attempt  to  achieve  the  advantage  of  sound 
land-use  regulation  without  imposing  undue 
restrictions  on  the  design  and  use  of  buildings. 

Twenty-three  new  committees  of  adjust- 
ment were  established  in  1962.  This  rela- 
tively large  number  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  the  amendment  to  The  Planning  Act  last 
year  to  remove  the  requirement  of  an  official 
plan  before  a  municipality  could  establish  a 
committee  of  adjustment.  Committees  of 
adjustment  may  now  be  established  in  any 
municipality  that  has  a  zoning  by-law  in 
effect.  Another  amendment  last  year  simpli- 
fied the  procedures  for  appealing  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  against  a  decision 
of  the  committee  of  adjustment.  Further 
amendments  are  being  proposed  this  year  to 
remove  the  necessity  of  obtaining  provincial 
approval  for  the  appointment  and  reappoint- 
ment of  members  to  committees  of  adjust- 
ment and  to  reduce  the  number  of  copies  of 
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documents  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Min- 
ister by  committees  of  adjustment  in  respect 
of  each  decision. 

This  is  in  Hne  with  our  determination  to 
leave  responsibihty  for  local  matters  with 
the  appropriate  local  authorities,  insofar  as 
possible,  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  paperwork  we  require  of  our 
various  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  were  closer  to  it  in  the 
House  when  you  introduced  the  bill— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
I  want  to  debate  that  question  with  you 
today,  but  my  decision  to  introduce  that  was 
based  on  some  personal  experience  and  the 
experience  I  have  had  with  the  department. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  good  common  sense,  what 
you  said  in  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  myself,  so  I  have  written  another 
speech. 

Urban  renewal  and  redevelopment  activi- 
ties continued  in  a  number  of  Ontario  com- 
munities last  year.  Urban  renewal  studies,  to 
be  undertaken  with  financial  assistance  from 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
were  approved  for  Niagara  Falls,  the  Lake- 
head  and  Cornwall.  Studies  that  had  been 
started  earlier  continued  in  Sudbury  and 
Ottawa  during  1962. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  urban 
communities  must  not  allow  their  older  sec- 
tions to  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  they 
have  to  be  razed  and  completely  redeveloped. 
This  is  far  too  costly  a  process,  both  for 
private  enterprise  and  for  government  at  all 
levels.  For  this  reason,  the  department  is 
actively  encouraging  communities  to  adopt 
lurban  conservation  and  rehabilitation  meas- 
ures to  prevent  deterioration  and  blight. 

The  operations  branch  was  established  at 
the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ment and  is  divided  into  four  sections; 
namely,  personnel;  supplies  and  services; 
library;  and  files. 

The  function  of  the  personnel  section  is 
to  maintain  all  aspects  of  persormel  for  the 
department  and  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

The  supplies  and  services  section  is  re- 
sponsible for  mail  service;  messenger  service; 
purchase  of  ofiBce  equipment  and  supplies; 
maintenance  of  equipment;  duplicating 
services;  co-ordination  of  departmental  pub- 
lications; etc. 

The  two  department  libraries  were  com- 
bined under  this  branch  to  provide  a  more 


complete  and  comprehensive  service  to  this 
and  other  departments,  as  well  as  municipal 
o£Bcials. 

The  responsibility  of  the  departmental 
general  file  room  has  also  been  charged  to 
the  operations  branch. 

This  branch  is  responsible  for  liaison  with 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  in  respect 
to  space  allocation  for  main  office,  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  and  seven  regional  offices. 

Legal  branch  is  another  important  branch 
of  municipal  affairs.  With  the  ever-increasing 
complexity  of  municipal  structure  and  laws 
governing  same,  it  became  necessary  to  set 
out  a  separate  branch  to  deal  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  municipal  affairs.  After  just  two 
years  of  operation  the  branch  has  more  than 
justified  its  existence. 

It  drafts  proposed  legislation  based  on 
suggestion  received.  Staff  members  are  in 
constant  touch  with  municipal  officials  and 
solicitors  who  ask  for  advice  or  consultation. 
Memoranda  and  instructions  are  issued  for  the 
use  of  tliese  municipal  personnel,  and  the 
facilities  of  the  branch  are  available  to  all 
who  have  need  of  them. 

Municipal  accounting  and  auditing  branch 
promotes  the  use  of  accepted  principles  of 
municipal  accounting  by  the  municipalities 
and  local  boards  of  Ontario  and  it  also  pre- 
scribes standard  classifications  of  accounts 
which  assist  the  municipalities  to  manage  their 
affairs  effectively  and  to  report  on  their 
responsibilities  to  their  ratepayers. 

Each  year  the  department  publishes  an 
annual  report  which  is,  essentially,  a  summary 
of  the  annual  financial  statements  of  the 
municipalities.  This  report  makes  it  possible 
for  the  municipalities,  the  province,  the  finan- 
cial institutions  and  the  general  public,  to 
compare  and  to  analyze  such  factors  as  the 
cost  of  any  particular  municipal  service, 
the  incidence  of  the  realty  tax  or  the  level 
of  debt  of  any  municipality  in  the  province 
with  that  of  any  other  municipality.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  credit  structure  of  the 
municipalities  of  Ontario  is  substantially 
dependent  on  the  information  available  in 
this  report. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before 
the  elected  and  appointed  officials  of  the 
municipalities  and  local  boards  is  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  theories  of  municipal 
accounting  and  rating  and  to  be  able  to  apply 
the  various  Acts  and  the  regulations  of  the 
province  to  these  theories.  As  one  who  has 
been  a  municipal  official,  both  elected  and 
appointed,  I  am  particularly  aware  of  this 
problem.  In  order  to  increase  the  services  of 
tiie  department  to  the  municipahties  we  have 
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made  plans  to  introduce  two  new  programmes 
which  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  rendering 
more  assistance  in  this  area.  These  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  As  soon  as  possible,  the  accounting 
and  auditing  branch  will  station  an  officer 
of  the  branch,  trained  in  the  theories  and 
practices  of  municipal  accounting,  in  offices 
to  be  opened  in  the  northeastern  and  in 
the  northwestern  portions  of  the  province 
and  the  services  of  these  offices  will  be 
available  to  all  municipalities  in  those 
regions.  We  intend  to  progressively  staff 
other  offices  throughout  the  province  until 
all  sections  of  Ontario  have  the  services  of 
such  men  available  to  them. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  branch 
to  commence  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  bulletins  on  municipal  accounting, 
finance  and  rating  problems  in  Ontario. 
These  bulletins  will  be  based  not  only  upon 
accepted  principles  of  municipal  account- 
ing, but  will  also  take  into  consideration,  of 
course,  the  statutes  and  the  regulations  of 
the  province. 

As  hon.  members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
The  Municipal  Act  was  amended  by  the 
Legislature  at  the  last  session  to  provide  that 
the  annual  financial  statement  of  every  muni- 
cipality, and  the  report  of  the  auditor  thereon, 
must  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  municipality  or  must  be 
mailed  or  delivered  to  each  ratepayer  of  the 
municipality.  In  my  opinion,  this  legislation 
will  mark  a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
adequate  metliods  of  financial  statement  pres- 
entation by  the  municipalities  to  the  rate- 
payers of  Ontario  and  to  the  general  public. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  point  out  that, 
in  addition  to  the  publication  of  the  annual 
financial  statement  and  the  report  of  the 
auditor,  the  section  provides  that  the  council 
may  publish  such  information  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  municipalities  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  council,  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  ratepayers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  municipalities  will 
take  advantage  of  this  section  and  prepare 
and  publish  reports  which  will  arouse  the 
public  interest  in  the  responsibilities,  needs 
and  accomplishments  of  the  municipalities. 

The  municipal  accounting  and  auditing 
branch  prescribes  duties  and  instructions  for 
municipal  auditors  and  outlines  in  detail 
those  procedures  and  practices  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  auditing  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration and  its  local  boards. 

The  review  and  the  disposition  of  the 
matters  which  arise  from  the  reports  of  the 
auditors    of    the    municipalities    imposes    a 


heavy   responsibility   on   this   branch    of   the 
department. 

Through  the  years  the  municipal  auditors 
of  Ontario  have  worked  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  department  in  the  promotion  and 
the  development  in  the  municipalities  of 
improved  accounting  practices  such  as  a  i 
uniform  classification  of  accounts,  accrual 
accounting  and  the  standard  of  financial 
statement  which  is  found  throughout  this 
province.  In  addition,  without  the  services  ' 
of  the  municipal  auditor,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  indeed  for  the  province  to 
have  implemented  such  a  programme  as  the 
application  of  the  subsidies  payable  pursuant 
to  The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act 
and  The  Residential  and  Farm  School  Tax 
Assistance  Grants  Act  to  residential  and  farm 
properties. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  record  of  the  province's 
elected  and  appointed  municipal  officials. 
Ontario  has  a  local  government  structure 
which  is  very  complex  indeed  and  which 
consists  of  978  municipalities  and  literally 
thousands  of  local  boards  and  commissions. 
This  local  government  structure  is  responsible 
directly  to  the  people  with  regard  to  police 
and  fire  protection,  roadways,  streets,  sewers, 
waterworks,  sanitation  and  waste  removal, 
health,  public  welfare,  education,  recreation 
and  a  multitude  of  other  services  which  are 
required  by  our  people. 

The  elected  and  appointed  officials  of 
municipal  government  in  Ontario  administer, 
on  behalf  of  the  public,  annual  funds 
approaching  $1.5  billion.  As  hon.  members 
are  aware,  this  is  substantially  in  excess 
of  the  funds  for  which  this  Legislature  is 
responsible  to  the  people.  Some  of  the  muni- 
cipalities and  local  boards  which  are  respon- 
sible for  these  funds  are  sufficiently  large 
to  warrant  a  highly-trained  staff  and  can 
establish  methods  and  procedures  which  pro- 
vide the  necessary  controls  to  prevent  irregu- 
larities. On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  municipalities  and  local  boards  respon- 
sible for  these  funds  are  small,  are  often 
relatively  isolated,  and  usually  have  a  single 
officer  responsible  for  all  financial  activities. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  let  me  state  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  elected  and 
appointed  municipal  officials  of  the  province. 
In  the  department's  experience,  when  an 
irregularity  has  taken  place  it  is  usually  be- 
cause of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  law  or 
a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal official  of  the  applicable  theory  or 
practice. 
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Fraud  itself  has  certainly  been  unusual 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  incidence  of  fraud 
in  our  municipalities  and  local  boards  is 
certainly  not  higher  than  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  methods  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
tile  department,  its  system  of  licensing  muni- 
cipal auditors,  its  uniform  classification  of 
accounts  and  its  overall  accounting  and 
auditing  programme  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution towards  this  record.  In  addition, 
of  course,  the  municipal  auditors  of  the 
province  have  made   a  major  contribution. 

I  am  happy  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  government  has  authorized  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  to  make  provision 
in  the  estimates  which  are  before  you  for 
the  establishment  of  a  branch,  within  the 
department,  which  will  devote  its  efforts  to 
all  aspects  of  the  municipal  finance  problem. 

The  branch  will  be  staffed  by  highly- 
trained  personnel.  It  will  undertake  studies 
which  will  be  designed  not  only  to  facilitate 
the  responsibilities  of  the  government  in  this 
area,  but  which  will  be  available  to  munici- 
palities across  the  province  to  assist  them  with 
their  finance  problems  and  procedures. 

This  branch  administers,  on  behalf  of  the 
government  of  Canada  and  the  province  of 
Ontario,  sir,  the  federal-provincial  municipal 
winter  works  incentive  programme  in  Ontario. 
Hon.  members  will  recall  that  I  made  a 
statement  to  the  House  a  few  days  ago  in 
connection  with  this  programme.  Let  me 
state  at  this  time  that  this  programme  in- 
volves a  gross  expenditure,  on  behalf  of 
the  municipalities  and  local  boards,  of  ap- 
proximately $107  million,  that  the  number 
of  eligible  projects  in  the  current  programme 
will  be  approximately  1,300,  that  this  branch 
will  process  approximately  2,300  claims  to 
Canada  and  to  our  own  Treasury  department 
for  reimbursement,  and  will  visit  the  offices 
of  approximately  130  municipalities  and  con- 
tractors to  verify  the  claims  submitted  by  the 
various  municipalities  and  local  boards  of  the 
province. 

This  branch  has  been  directly  associated 
with  the  initiation  by  the  government  of  the 
Ontario  municipal  employees  retirement 
system. 

Sir,  I  would  like  to  state,  at  this  time, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  system  has 
represented  a  major  effort  by  the  branch  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  retire- 
ment system  is  in  operation  today  and  is 
serving  in  excess  of  200  employers  and  we 
hope  before  long  we  will  have  approximately 
11,000  employees  of  the  municipalities  and 
local  boards  in  the  system. 


The  municipal  assessment  branch  has  its 
headquarters  in  Toronto  and  also  eight 
regional  offices  located  in  Perth,  Peter- 
borough, Toronto,  London,  Orillia,  Sudbury, 
New  Liskeard  and  Port  Arthur.  These  branch 
offices  spread  across  the  province  have  been 
of  great  help  to  the  municipalities  by  their 
on-the-spot  advice  on  the  varied  and  complex 
problems  of  assessment.  Staff  members 
familiar  with  local  problems  have  been  of 
real  assistance  to  municipal  councils,  officials 
and  ratepayers. 

The  branch  conducts  schools  of  instruction 
for  municipal  assessors  on  such  subjects  as, 
proper  assessment  procedure  and  assessment 
legislation.  Last  year  17  counties  and  three 
territorial  districts  were  covered  by  the 
schools.  Of  the  475  municipalities  in  these 
districts,  290  were  represented.  It  is  the 
continuing  aim  of  the  department  to  help 
the  local  authorities  develop  a  core  of  trained 
assessors  throughout  the  province. 

During  the  year  the  branch  visited  940 
organized  municipalities  and  428  school  sec- 
tions in  the  unorganized  territory  of  northern 
Ontario,  to  make  spot  checks  of  all  types  of 
assessment.  They  compare  the  local  assess- 
ment valuation  with  the  recommended  values 
contained  in  the  department's  assessment 
manual.  A  total  of  54,760  spot  checks  were 
made  in  the  municipalities  and  5,468  in  the 
school  sections.  The  equalization  factors  ob- 
tained are  used  in  the  determination  of  grants 
by  The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
apportioning  of  costs  for  homes  for  the  aged. 

Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act:  This  branch 
provides  an  annual  evaluation  of  all  grants  in 
lieu  of  taxation  paid  on  all  properties  owned 
by  the  government  of  Ontario,  its  Crown 
agencies  and  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission,  where  grants  in  lieu  of 
taxes  are  paid.  Last  year  these  grants  in 
lieu  of  taxes  were  made  to  743  municipalities, 
over  79  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  muni- 
cipalities in  the  province.  In  1962,  3,492 
valuation  notices  were  issued  to  608  muni- 
cipalities and  4,291  notices  on  Hydro  property 
were  sent  to  513  municipalities. 

The  59  designated  mining  municipalities 
are  visited  each  year  by  a  staff  specially 
trained  for  the  particular  assessment  and 
equalization  problems  which  arise  in  these 
municipalities.  This  practice  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  past  three  years  and  a 
general  improvement  in  the  assessment  has 
been  noted  in  this  period. 

The  department  proposes  to  have  a  new 
manual  of  assessment  with  valuations  based 
upon  construction  costs  of  recent  years,  and 
also   suggested  land  values  for  local   areas. 
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This  is  a  very  big  undertaking  and  has  neces- 
sitated assigning  two  separate  crews  to  tlie 
commitment,  one  for  buildings  and  structures, 
the   other   for   land. 

The  new  manual  will  be  published  this 
year  and  should  prove  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  municipalities  by  providing  a  standard 
adjustment  to  present  costs  and  valuations. 

To  ensure  that  if  farm  land  values  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  manual  and  that  they  will 
be  correct,  the  sale  prices  of  over  1,500  farms 
in  all  parts  of  Ontario  were  checked.  These 
farms  \\ere  all  sold  witliin  the  past  three 
years  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  farming. 
These  properties  were  all  visited  and  the 
land  values  calculated  separate  from  the 
buildings.  The  project  is  being  continued 
at  the  present  time. 

The  municipal  organization  and  administra- 
tion branch  supplies  general  advisory  service 
to  municipalities  in  regard  to  local  administra- 
tion, organization  and  fiscal  programming. 
In  addition,  it  is  directly  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  59  designated  mining  muni- 
cipalities and   19  improvement  districts. 

Designated  mining  municipalities  received 
$5,505,941  under  the  applicable  regulations 
in  1962,  and  the  individual  payments  were 
calculated    and    processed    by    this    branch. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  department  undertaken  last  year  has  been 
the  extension  of  the  duties  of  this  branch  to 
permit  a  greater  degree  of  study  and  recom- 
mendation in  the  field  of  municipal  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  local  government  administra- 
tive methods.  This  additional  programme  of 
research  is  under  development  at  the  present 
time. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  partici- 
pation by  this  branch  in  the  staffing  of  the 
new  regional  offices. 

For  some  years  now  the  department  has 
been  embarked  on  a  programme  designed  to 
confirm  the  boundaries,  area,  and  the  legal 
and  coqwrate  status  of  the  municipalities 
in  Ontario. 

That  doubts  do  exist  in  this  regard  has 
been  evident  for  some  time.  So  much  so  that 
in  1950  the  Legislature  enacted  The  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Qmcting  Orders  Act  under 
which  nunucipalities  may  make  apphcation  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  for  orders  quiet- 
ing any  doubts  in  these  matters. 

Unfortimately,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
municipalities  did  not  take  advantage  of  these 
provisions  and  in  due  course  the  department 
undertook  to  do  all  the  groundwork,  collect 
all  the  necessary  background  material  and 
have    the    boundary    descriptions    and    maps 


prepared   in   support   of   applications   to   the 
board. 

This  programme  is  quite  detailed  and  time- 
consuming,  necessitating  considerable  re- 
search and  location  and  accrual  of  material. 
Until  recently  it  was  carried  on  by  the  staff 
of  the  department's  special  hbrary,  and 
quieting  orders  for  all  the  townships  in  the 
districts  were  secured  after  five  years  of 
intensive  work.  With  the  reorganization  of 
the  department  in  the  last  few  months  this 
work  has  been  transferred  to  the  newly 
formed  municipal  organization  section  of  the 
municipal  organization  and  administration 
branch.  I  would  like  to  explain  briefly  what 
is  involved. 

As  previously  mentioned,  provision  is  made 
under  The  Municipal  Corporations  Quieting 
Orders  Act  for  the  municipalities  to  apply  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  for  quieting 
orders. 

Provision  is  also  made  that  the  department 
may  also  apply  to  the  board  for  and  on  behalf 
of  a  municipality  or  municipalities.  It  is, 
however,  the  department's  policy  and  practice 
to  encourage  the  municipalities— primarily 
the  townships  under  the  department's  pro- 
gramme—to initiate  the  procedures  where 
there  are  any  doubts  or  foreseeable  difficulties 
in  any  of  these  matters  of  boundary  align- 
ment, area,  corporate  status,  etc.  I  might  say 
that  an  application  might  well  be  made  by 
a  municipality  for  no  other  worthwhile  pur- 
pose than  to  obtain,  and  place  on  record, 
confirmation  of  these  important  facts  of  its 
legal  existence. 

While  the  department  is  always  ready  to 
give  whatever  assistance  it  can  to  any  muni- 
cipality wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  our  programme  is 
essentially  concerned  with  the  township  muni- 
cipalities since,  in  the  first  place  in  defining 
the  corporate  boundaries  and  area  of  a  town- 
ship we  must,  at  the  same  time,  define  the 
boundaries  and  area  of  any  village,  town  or 
city  lying  wholly  or  partially  within  the 
township's  geographic  outline. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  this  is  somewhat 
obvious,  the  corporate  boundaries  of  muni- 
cipalities generally  follow,  or  derive  from, 
the  original  surveys  of  the  geographic  town- 
ships. The  original  survey  notes  are  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  and  it  is 
from  these,  supplemented  by  additional  data, 
that  we  produce  the  metes  and  bounds  de- 
scriptions for  subsequent  use  in  the  quieting 
orders. 

One  of  the  initial  steps  in  the  programme, 
therefore,  is  the  writing  of  metes  and  bounds 
descriptions  from  these  notes.  This  is  being 
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done  by  an  Ontario  land  surveyor,  and  en- 
tails considerable  care  and  analysis. 

In  the  meantime  departmental  representa- 
tives contact  and  visit  the  municipalities  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  programme, 
the  facihties  and  extent  of  the  assistance 
available,  the  cost  insofar  as  the  municipal- 
ities are  concerned  and  the  manner  of  appli- 
cation to  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 
Draft  by-laws  and  applications  are  provided. 

The  municipalities  are  requested  to  for- 
ward the  applications  and  by-laws  to  the 
department  along  with  any  pertinent  infor- 
mation, by-laws,  etc.,  which  may  have  a 
bearing  in  the  matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
quieting  orders.  The  department  then  gathers 
all  available  contributory  material  such  as 
statutes,  proclamations,  county  and  township 
by-laws,  Ontario  Municipal  Board  orders 
respecting  such  changes  as  annexation,  amal- 
gamation, change  of  corporate  status,  etc., 
registered  plans  and  any  other  relevant 
documents.  From  the  information  garnered 
from  this  material  and  from  the  surveyor's 
descriptions,  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the 
townships  are  plotted  and  shown  on  appro- 
priate maps. 

In  due  course  the  department  forwards  the 
municipal  applications  to  The  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board  with  each  application  supported 
by  documentation,  maps  and  descriptions. 
Usually  and  for  the  convenience  of  all  con- 
cerned the  board  will  arrange  to  hear  as  many 
of  these  applications  from  one  general  area 
as  is  possible  at  a  central  place  in  that  area. 

Each  municipality  involved  is  asked  to  send 
at  least  one  representative  to  the  hearing  and 
the  usual  provisions  are  made  to  hear  any 
and  all  municipalities  and  parties  concerned. 
In  due  course  the  resulting  quieting  orders 
are  pubhshed  and  are  valid  and  binding. 

The  second  phase  of  the  programme,  which 
is  the  confirmation  of  the  boundaries  and 
corporate  status  of  the  municipalities  in  the 
counties  has  been  commenced.  In  fact  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  has  already  been  done  and 
we  have  obtained  the  services  of  an  Ontario 
land  surveyor  to  speed  up  the  writing  of  the 
boundary  descriptions.  Map  preparation  and 
boundary  plotting  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
drafting  section  of  our  community  planning 
branch. 

So  that  now,  in  addition  to  having  secured 
quieting  orders  for  all  of  the  townships  in 
the  districts,  visits  have  been  made  to,  appli- 
cations have  been  completed  by,  and  support- 
ing documents  assembled  for  the  townships  in 
the  counties  of  Carleton,  Frontenac,  Lanark, 
Lennox  and  Addington,  Peterborough,  Prince 
Edward,  Renfrew,  Victoria,  Hastings,  Ontario 
and  Haldimand. 


Boundary  descriptions  have  been  written 
for  all  of  the  townships  in  Haldimand  county 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  boundary  plotting  in 
respect  to  the  villages,  towns  and  cities  lying 
within  the  geographic  township  boundaries 
has  been  completed  for  the  townships  in  the 
counties  of  Carleton,  Frontenac,  Haldimand, 
Lanark  and  Renfrew  and  for  some  townships 
in  Peterborough  and  Hastings. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  entire  programme  will 
be  completed  within  the  next  two  years,  at 
which  time  we  should  have  in  the  department 
and  available  upon  request  correct  records 
of  the  boundaries  and  corporate  status  of  all 
of  the  townships  and  of  a  great  many  villages, 
towns  and  cities  in  the  province. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board;  which  for 
administrative  purposes  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

However,  the  board  is  an  autonomous  body 
and  not  subject  in  its  decisions  to  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  Decisions  of  the  muni- 
cipal board  are  subject  to  appeals  as  set  out 
in  the  relevant  statutes. 

The  board  is  a  tribunal  to  which  applica- 
tion is  made  for  orders,  decisions  and  rulings 
by  many  persons  and  corporations  under  the 
provisions  of  many  different  Acts  in  the 
legislation  of  Ontario.  It  can  be  said  to  be 
both  judicial  and  administrative.  It  does  not 
initiate  any  matters  but  only  hears  applica- 
tions from  municipalities  and  others.  One  of 
its  cardinal  functions  is  to  provide  a  means 
through  which  all  persons  having  an  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  shall  be  heard. 

The  functions  and  jurisdictions  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  categories: 

Responsibility  for  the  sound  growth  and 
development  of  municipalities  within  the 
framework  of  the  statutes  with  particular 
regard  to  economic  stability. 

Secondly,  jurisdiction  as  arbitrator  in  the 
first  instance  or  by  way  of  appeal  to  deter- 
mine compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  Crown 
in  the  right  of  Ontario  or  its  Crown  corpora- 
tions, by  municipalities  and  other  local 
authorities,  and  by  certain  private  corpora- 
tions. 

During  the  past  year,  the  board  ordered 
the  incorporation  of  one  village,  and  the 
erection  of  two  towns  into  cities,  one  village 
into  a  town  and  one  improvement  district 
into  a  township. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  board  in 
protecting  the  economic  stability  of  the  muni- 
cipality is  the  approval  of  capital  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  by  municipalities  and  the 
consequent  control  of  their  debt.  The  board 
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is  not  concerned  with  expenditures  made  in 
a  current  year  by  a  local  council  as  long  as 
the  funds  are  provided  in  the  current  tax 
levy.  However,  the  board  has  an  obligation 
to  future  taxpayers  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  committed  to  capital  payment  and 
local  taxes. 

DuriniT  1962,  the  board  extended  its 
practice  of  requesting  a  capital  budget  or 
forecast  of  anticipated  undertakings  and 
revenues  from  municipalities  in  the  province. 
Tliis  pro\cd  of  greater  value  to  the  muni- 
cipalities as  an  incentive  to  proper  planning 
and  also  provided  an  important  guide  for  the 
board  regarding  approval  of  various  projects. 

In  1962  the  board  dealt  with  2,344  appli- 
cations for  new  capital  expenditure  and 
approved  an  expenditure  totalling  some  $391 
million. 

Under  section  30  of  The  Planning  Act,  by- 
laws prohibiting,  restricting  and  regulating 
the  Tise  of  land  under  the  powers  contained 
in  that  section,  come  into  force  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

As  a  result  of  amendments  in  procedure 
time  elapsing  between  application  and 
approval  of  by-laws  to  which  no  objection  is 
taken  has  been  reduced  from  three  months 
to  about  four  weeks.  This  includes  14  days 
notice  to  those  affected  by  the  by-law. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. Continuing  advancement  was  noted 
in  OWRC  activities  undertaken  in  1962. 
The  year  was  an  active  one,  with  new  pro- 
grammes initiated  and  advances  made  in 
many   directions. 

An  important  new  programme  concerned 
the  control  of  chemicals  used  to  check  aquatic 
nuisances.  Tlie  addition  of  any  substance  to 
the  water  of  any  well,  lake,  river,  pond, 
spring,  stream,  reservoir  or  other  watercourse 
or  water  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  affect- 
ing plants,  fish  or  other  living  matter  without 
a  permit  issued  by  the  commision  was  pro- 
hibitod.  Up  to  the  end  of  1962,  139  permits 
had  been  issued.  In  general,  the  programme 
went   well. 

In  order  to  administer  this  responsibility 
effectively,  the  biology  branch  of  the  com- 
mission found  it  necessary  to  become  com- 
pletely familiar  with  all  chemicals  used  for 
the  control  of  aqtiatic  plants,  insects,  fi.sh, 
snails,  leeches  and  other  nuisance  organisms. 

Much  of  the  necessary  toxicity  information 
was  not  available  and  it  was  necessary  to 
nm  bio-assays  on  22  formulations  to  deter- 
mine their  toxicity  to  fish.  No  information 
was  available  on  the  taste  and  odour  effect 


on  water  supplies  and  to  determine  this, 
seven  of  the  most  objectionable  chemicals 
were  tested  to  establish  the  minimum  detect- 
able concentration. 

Increased  commission  activity  was  reflected 
in  the  number  of  water  samples  submitted 
to  the  OWRC  laboratories  for  examination. 
There  were  45,985  samples  compared  with 
40,126  in  1961,  and  149,038  determinations 
carried  out  compared  with  130,038  in  1961. 
Activities  of  the  industrial  wastes  branch 
continued  to  expand  in  keeping  with  the 
growing  emphasis  on  industrial  wastes  as 
sources  of  pollution  and  sewage  treatment 
plant  loading.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
field  investigations  were  made,  ranging  from 
surveys  of  combined  discharges  to  municipal 
sewerage  systems  to  investigations  of  individ- 
ual sources  of  wastes  from  industries  through- 
out Ontario. 

The  constrviction  by  the  commission  of 
water  and  sewage  works,  undertaken  when 
agreements  are  made  with  municipalities, 
and  under  which  municipalities  may  choose 
to  have  the  commission  undertake  to  arrange 
for  financing,  engineering,  construction  and 
operation  of  such  water  supply  and  water 
purification  works,  continued  to  expand. 

By  the  end  of  1962,  the  OWRC  was  in- 
volved with  172  municipalities  in  such 
projects  which  totalled  239—105  water  and 
134  sewage.  Estimated  total  value  of  these 
projects,  including  those  in  operation,  under 
construction  or  approaching  the  construction 
stage  was  $102,777,688-$24,826,684  for 
water  works,  and  $77,951,004  for  sewage 
works. 

Federal  financial  assistance  continued  to 
provide  municipalities  with  incentive  and 
assistance  for  construction  of  sewage  works 
aimed  at  the  reduction  of  pollution. 

The  commission's  division  of  construction 
completed  49  contracts  during  the  year,  with 
77  other  projects  under  the  division's  direc- 
tion—either in  preconstruction  or  actual  con- 
struction stages— at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  commission's  division  of  sanitary 
engineering  stepped  up  its  activities  as  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  there  were  147  stream 
surveys  during  the  year,  1,031  inspections  of 
water  treatment  plants,  compared  with  815 
in  1961,  and  1,248  inspections  of  waste  water 
treatment  works  serving  municipalities  and 
industry,  compared  with  1,175  in  1961. 

To  help  improve  operation  of  water  and 
sewage  treatment  plants,  the  sanitary  engin- 
eering division  continued  to  sponsor  courses 
of  instruction  for  Ontario's  plant  operators. 

A  major  activity  of  the  division  continued 
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to  be  issuance  of  certificates  of  approval  for 
water  and  sewage  works  construction  through- 
out the  province,  both  those  works  sponsored 
by  the  OWRC  and  those  which  the  muni- 
cipahties  wished  to  arrange  themselves.  All 
such  work,  including  additions  and  alter- 
ations, must  first  have  the  OWRC  stamp  of 
approval. 

Under  commission  leadership  and  example 
and  with  the  added  incentive  of  federal 
government  financial  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  sewage  treatment  works,  Ontario  muni- 
cipalities in  1962  hit  the  peak  in  history  in 
the  matter  of  estimated  value  of  certificates 
of  approval  issued-$  147,754,376  of  which 
$96,111,221  was  for  sewage  works.  This  com- 
pared with  $107,027,062  in  1961  of  which 
$78,095,088  was  for  sewage  works.  Water 
works  jumped  from  almost  $29  million  in 
1961  to  over  $51  million  in  1962. 

As  the  OWRC  construction  programme 
continued,  the  division  of  plant  operations 
expanded  its  activities  proportionately.  At 
the  end  of  1962,  the  division  was  operating 
155  projects,  compared  to  111  at  the  end  of 
1961.  The  operation  of  these  projects  is  an 
important  service,  aimed  to  make  full  use  of 
the  costs  involved  in  construction.  The  main 
aim  is  efficiency  at  minimum  costs.  All 
OWRC-operated  plants  have  the  advantage 
of  free  administrative  and  technical  services 
supplied  by  the  division  of  plant  operations. 
Well  trained  operators  are  an  essential 
feature  of  the  programme. 

At  the  end  of  1962,  there  were  162  plant 
operators  in  OWRC  projects  compared  to  145 
in  1961. 

Algae  nuisances  have  occurred  in  certain 
places  in  the  Creat  Lakes  for  many  years. 
The  situation  has  been  more  prevalent  in 
recent  years. 

These  nuisances  arise  when  algae,  after 
growing  profusely  in  the  water  and  attached 
to  rocks,  breaks  off  and  drifts  into  shallow 
waters.  It  then  decomposes,  giving  off  rather 
offensive  odours.  This  algae  is  much  like  grass 
or  weeds,  and  it  will  grow  any  place  where 
conditions  are  suitable.  The  kind  which  gives 
trouble,  attaches  itself  to  rocks  in  shallow 
water  and  if  there  are  enough  nutrients  in 
the  water,  it  will  grow  profusely.  Its  growth 
is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  sunlight  and 
the  temperature  of  the  water. 

These  algae  problems  have  occurred  at 
many  places  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Where  there 
is  a  stream  outlet  into  the  lake  and  draining 
agricultural  lands,  this  provides  additional 
fertilizer  for  the  growth.  Similarly  the  efiluent 
from  a  sewage  treatment  plant  will  provide 
enough    nutrients    to    stimulate    this    growth 


to  a  considerable  extent.  The  widely  used 
detergents  contain  phosphates  which  act  as  a 
fertilizer. 

In  view  of  the  many  factors  associated 
with  the  growth  of  algae,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  specify  which  one  is  of  major  signi- 
ficance. These  conditions  occur  many  miles 
from  sewage  outfalls  and  other  sources  of 
fertilizer.  It  is  clear  that  these  nuisance 
conditions  cannot  be  blamed  on  lack  of  treat- 
ment of  sewage.  Even  in  the  best  treated 
sewage  effluent  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nutri- 
ent to  stimulate  growth. 

For  the  last  four  years  in  particular,  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  studies  on  methods  for  con- 
trolling this  algae.  The  field  experiments  have 
been  conducted  at  various  places  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  including  the  area  between 
Toronto  and  Hamilton.  Last  year  most  work 
was  centered  in  the  Wainfleet  township  area 
on  Lake  Erie.  Two  methods  of  attack  have 
been  used— to  destroy  the  algae  by  chemical 
treatment,  or  to  rake  it  out  from  the  shore 
before  decomposition  sets  in. 

A  number  of  chemicals  have  been  tried 
and  with  reasonable  success,  but  a  number  of 
difficulties  present  themselves  in  chemical 
treatment  of  the  water.  One  is  to  obtain  a 
chemical  which  will  act  quickly  enough  on 
the  algae  to  destroy  it  before  wave  action 
dilutes  it  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  hazard- 
ous to  fish. 

Another  problem  is  the  procedure  to  be 
followed,  even  with  a  suitable  chemical. 
That  is,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
work?  The  aim  of  the  commission  has  been 
to  experiment  with  different  methods  of  chem- 
ical treatment  and  thereby  to  determine  the 
most  effective  measure  for  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

Some  success  has  been  obtained  to  date 
with  certain  chemicals,  but  the  question  re- 
mains as  to  whether  the  municipalities  should 
undertake  this  work.  Contracts  can  be  let  to 
private  parties  to  spray  the  areas.  The  cost 
will  be  substantial.  Property  owners  living 
on  the  lakefront  also  might  be  expected  to 
assume  some  responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gramme rather  than  have  it  spread  over  the 
entire  municipality.  This  is  a  question  which 
will  have  to  be  decided  in  each  area.  The 
commission  will  be  prepared  to  co-operate 
closely  with  any  organization  wanting  to 
undertake  a  programme  for  this  purpose. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  a  pro- 
gramme for  removing  this  material  as  soon 
as  it  washes  into  the  beach  and  before  it 
can  decompose.  In  some  places  this  has  been 
successful.    In  others  the  presence  of  stones 
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has  made  it  difBcult  to  find  suitable  equip- 
ment. The  commission  has  been  working  with 
tlie  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph 
on  the  development  of  equipment  for  this 
purpose.  If  something  of  this  nature  can  be 
successfully  developed,  it  may  be  a  more 
economical  way  of  meeting  tlie  problem  than 
by  chemical  treatment.  Once  the  accumu- 
lation of  algae  is  brought  onto  shore  and 
allowed  to  dry,  it  does  not  give  off  offensive 
odours. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  province,  the  nuisances  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  algae  along  the  shore 
have  been  very  great.  These  will,  no  doubt, 
continue.  Many  factors  may  be  involved  in 
stimulating  the  growth  of  this  algae,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pinpoint  this  trouble 
on  any  one  factor.  The  commission  has  been 
endeavouring  for  some  time  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  in  close  touch  with  the  maufac- 
turers  of  chemicals  and  as  soon  as  new  chem- 
icals are  available  they  are  tried  out.  The 
results  have  been  encouraging  where  some 
of  these  are  concerned,  but  not  sufficiently 
conclusive  to  say  tliat  the  most  effective  an- 
swer has  been  found.  One  problem  arises 
in  that  this  investigational  work  must  be 
carried  out  over  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
and  that  it  takes  some  considerable  amount 
of  this  time  to  learn  whether  the  chemicals 
being  tested  are  effective. 

Co-operation  from  manufacturers  of  these 
chemicals  has  been  good,  but  the  continued 
search  for  a  solution  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  money. 

While  the  most  serious  problem  in  the 
Great  Lakes  in  this  regard  are  caused  by 
development  of  excessive  quantities  from  an 
algae  called  Cladophora,  there  are  other  and 
various  species  which  may  create  a  variety 
of  nuisance  problems,  and  not  only  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  For  instance,  a  certain  species 
present  a  toxic  hazard  to  animals  drinking 
water  where  the  algae  has  concentrated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tasks  that  face  all  levels 
of  government  in  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  our  great  Ontario  household,  are 
made  doubly  urgent  by  the  ever-increasing 
stream  of  people  to  our  doors  and  by  our 
own  expanding  population.  Opportunities  for 
orderly  expansion  must  be  maintained  and, 
wherever  possible,   increased. 

The  inevitable  pressure  from  this  expan- 
sion is  reflected  in  the  estimates  for  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs,  which  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss  with  you  in  detail. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  fascinating  review 
of  the   review   given   by   the   hon.    Minister. 


The  hon.  Minister  this  year  was  able  to 
provide  us,  before  he  brought  his  estimates 
in,  with  a  series  of  reports  which  were  indeed 
very  helpful.  The  29th  annual  report  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs;  the 
57th  annual  report  of  the  municipal  board; 
there  is  not  a  number  on  this,  but,  the  report 
of  the  water  resources  commission.  For  a 
while  this  afternoon,  he  has  reviewed  these 
reports. 

Just  to  make  it  a  little  more  difficult  to 
follow  he  has  twisted  the  sections  around, 
he  has  not  given  them  the  same  order.  They 
are  not  in  the  same  order  this  afternoon. 
But  I  recognize  nearly  the  same  words,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  was  able  to  pick  out 
the  exact  paragraph. 

I  was  disappointed,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
afternoon,  in  listening  to  the  hon.  Minister 
introduce  his  estimates,  because  all  he  gave 
us  was  a  dull,  factual  summary  of  some  of 
the  things  that  his  department  had  done  in 
the  past  12  months.  I  had  hoped,  I  had 
sincerely  hoped,  that  with  a  new  Min- 
ister in  this  department,  the  third  one,  I  may 
say,  in  a  period  of  12  months,  and  with  this 
hon.  Minister's  obvious  attention  to  his  duties, 
that  there  would  have  been  some  real 
imagination  brought  to  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  that  we  would  have  heard 
something  more  this  afternoon  than  the  very 
dull,  factual  summary  or  the  summary  of  the 
summary. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  we  would  have 
heard  how  we  were  going  to  get  regional 
planning,  something  about  how  we  were 
going  to  establish  proper  civil  services  in 
the  various  municipalities,  something  about 
what  we  were  going  to  do  to  allow  muni- 
cipalities to  finance  tliemselves  better,  some- 
thing about  how  the  municipal  board  was 
going  to  be  able  to  function  more  quickly, 
something  about  how  we  were  going  to 
provide  better  facilities  for  those  areas  of  the 
province  that  presently  are  not  able  to 
properly  look  after  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard 
not  one  word  about  any  of  these  ideas,  which 
are  the  real  municipal  problems  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  We  heard  not  one  word  of 
criticism  addressed  by  the  hon.  Minister  to  his 
own  department.  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  most  refreshing,  with  this  Minister 
having  come  into  this  department  and  with 
his  obvious  efficiency  and  concern  about  his 
duties,  that  we  would  have  heard  some 
criticism,  some  self-criticism,  and  some  prom- 
ises of  better  things  to  come.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  say,  we  heard  this  very 
disappointing,  dull,  factual  summary.    So  dull 
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that  at  one  stage  in  the  proceedings  this 
afternoon  there  were  10  hon.  government 
members  present  listening  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's words.  It  is  too  bad  that  in  a  depart- 
ment that  is  so  vital  to  the  future  of  this 
province— 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  That  is  a  political  speech  you  are 
making. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  factual  as  well. 

There  are  more  here  now,  and  I  am  very 
delighted  to  see  them,  but  it  is  too  bad,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  afEairs  of  this  department, 
which  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant departments  of  government,  cannot  even 
evoke  from  this  hon.  Minister,  as  able  as  he 
is,  some  more  interest  among  his  hon.  col- 
leagues. 

I  will  compliment  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  form  of  this  report.  This 
hon.  Minister  is  not  given  to  the  self  adulation 
that  some  of  his  hon  colleagues  are.  This 
report  is  printed  not  in  an  expensive  way, 
not  on  glossy  paper  and  it  has  not  got 
numerous  pictures  of  the  hon.  Minister  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  spread 
throughout  the  report.  I  would  commend  this 
form  of  report  to  the  other  departments  and 
I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  model  to  be  able 
to  follow. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Less  narcis- 
sism.  You  know  what  the  word  means? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  hon.  Min- 
ister has  brought  in,  prior  to  the  estimates 
being  presented,  amendments  to  The  Muni- 
cipal Act.  We  have  not  seen  any  amendments 
to  The  Assessment  Act,  I  do  not  know  if  they 
are  planned  or  not,  I  presume  there  will  be 
some  forthcoming.  There  have  been  amend- 
ments to  The  Planning  Act,  but  the  amend- 
ments, by  and  large,  to  The  Municipal  Act 
and  to  The  Planning  Act  have  been  per- 
functory, there  have  been  no  real  changes 
in  policy  at  all.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  that  we  have  not  seen  as  yet,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  we  are  going  to  see  it  at  all, 
is  any  amendment  to  The  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act.  I  am  going  to  deal  with  this 
a  little  later  on,  but  I  would  have  hoped, 
before  these  estimates  came  in,  we  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether 
the  government  plans  any  changes  in  the 
present  set  up  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  But 
we  have  not  heard  a  word. 

Not  having  seen  the  statute,  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Minister  perhaps  would 
have  enunciated  government  policy  this  after- 
noon, but  we  have  not  heard  a  word  about 


that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  to  go  through 
this  report  and  to  comment  on  various  sum- 
maries made  in  connection  with  this  annual 
report  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  I  believe  it  was  in 
the  Throne  speech  debate,  I  talked  about 
Val  Albert  which  is  an  improvement  district, 
and  Brunetville,  an  unorganized  territory. 
And  then  as  I  read  page  7  of  the  annual 
report  I  wonder  just  what  provision,  if  any, 
the    hon.    Minister    is    prepared    to    make. 

This  is  an  area  in  his  own  back  yard.  The 
hon.  Minister  knows  Val  Albert  and  Brunet- 
ville far  better  than  I  and  the  hon.  Minister 
surely  should  have  come  forward,  particularly 
since  the  matter  has  been  drawn  to  his 
attention,  at  this  time  and  said  what  he  is 
going  to  do  for  the  people  in  this  unorganized 
territory  of  Brunetville  where  the  people  are 
living  in  second-rate  and  third-rate  accom- 
modation, where  they  have  no  municipal 
services,  where  sewage  runs  in  raw  ditches 
outside  the  homes  and  where  all  in  all, 
things  are  in  a  pretty  bad  mess.  But  we 
have  not  heard  a  word  about  that  this 
afternoon. 

On  page  8  there  is  a  summary— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  interrupt  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  While  the  hon.  member 
is  speaking  about  Val  Albert  I  am  sure  he 
realizes  that  it  is  impossible  in  an  address  an 
hour  long,  which  I  am  not  accustomed  to  do 
ordinarily,  to  discuss  all  of  the  matters  that 
are  in  the  details  of  a  budget,  in  my  esti- 
mates. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  subjects  which 
the  hon.  member  has  mentioned,  if  he  will 
refer  to  vote  1401-8  he  will  see  a  figure  of 
$700,000  there.  When  we  come  to  that  I 
shall  explain  to  him  what  that  is  for  and 
maybe  he  will  be  satisfied  with  my  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Perhaps   we    are   making   some   progress. 

I  would  suggest  and  commend  to  my  hon. 
friends  over  here,  who  are  so  loud  in  their 
applause,  that  they  just  hold  for  a  while  until 
we  hear  the  hon.  Minister's  explanation.  He 
has  made  a  reference  to  a  vote,  he  really  has 
not  told  us  what  he  is  going  to  do.  I  would 
hope  that  he  is  going  to  do  something  about 
the  very  serious  situation  that  exists  there. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  He  has  done 
something  about  it. 
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An  hon.  member:  You  have  got  a  problem 
with  Charlotte,  my  boy. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  welcome  that.  But  I 
would  suggest  the  hon.  members  save  their 
applause  for  the  crucial  moment.  They  were 
just  a  little  premature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  moving  on  to  page  8  of 
this  report,  there  are  references  dealing  with 
improvement  districts.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  is  aware  of  a  report  emanating  out 
of  his  own  department  which  suggests  that 
many  of  these  improvement  districts  are 
ready  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

One  of  his  officials  did  write  to  a  number 
of  these  improvement  districts  and  suggested 
that  they  were  able  to  step  out  on  their  own, 
that  they  had  grown  up  and  that  there  was 
no  need  to  keep  under  the  protective  wing, 
and  the  subsidization  in  fact,  of  this  govern- 
ment. Many  of  these  municipalities  that  were 
so  written  to  said:  "Oh,  we  are  quite  happy 
to  be  protected,  and  we  are  quite  happy  to 
be  subsidized  and  we  are  going  to  stay  as 
we  are.'' 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  gener- 
ally with  the  programme  of  his  department, 
why  he  did  not  have  something  to  say  about 
improvement  districts,  whether  he  is  going  to 
allow  certain  sections  of  the  Ontario  com- 
munity to  get  preferential  treatment,  and  to 
be  subsidi/.ed  in  fact  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment? I  think  we  should  hear  something 
about  that. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  still  dealing  with 
improvement  districts,  we  heard  nothing 
today  about  Elliot  Lake.  Elliot  Lake  has  been 
the  topic  of  very  substantial  and  bitter 
debate  in  these  chambers  over  the  last  several 
years.  I  remember  one  day  when  we  had 
a  parade  of  seven  or  eight,  perhaps  it  was 
more  than  that.  Ministers  who  stood  in 
their  place  one  after  tlie  other,  the  mem- 
ber for  Victoria  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  pressed 
tlie  button,  and  each  one  said:  "In  my  depart- 
ment we  ar(>  going  to  do  this  for  Elliot  Lake, 
and  in  my  department  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  we  are  going  to  give  them,  a  jail  and 
we  ar(;  going  to  give  them  a  school  and  we 
are  going  to  give  them  a  park  and  we  are 
going  to  give  them  so  many  other  things." 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  remeniber  it  well. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  so  few  of  those  things 
came  to  pass,  and  the  population  of  Elliot 
Lake  has  gone  down  from  25,000  to  10,500 
and  they  are  in  serious  financial  difficulty. 
We  talked  about  Elliot  Lake  in  this  House 
just  a  year  ago  and  there  was  a  bill  intro- 


duced out  of  the  hon.  Minister's  department, 
not  by  this  hon.  gentleman  but  by  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  which  was  directed  specific- 
ally at  Elliot  Lake,  which  was  directed 
specifically  at  reassessing.  There  were  certain 
citizens  of  Elliot  Lake  who  did  not  like  this 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  gentle- 
man named  Mr.  Jewell,  who,  if  I  read  the 
newspaper  reports  correctly,  was  standing 
for  certain  elected  office  on  behalf  of,  I  think 
it  was  the  Progressive-Conservative  Party,  in 
the  riding  of  Algoma.  He  was  very  critical 
of  this  government,  about  this  special  bill  that 
was  directed  to  the  reassessment  in  Elliot 
Lake. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  only  a  federal  Tory. 

Mr.  Singer:  Perhaps  we  do  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  federal  Tories  and  maybe  that  is  a 
good  thing.  But  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
Elliot  Lake  has  in  fact  been  reassessed  and 
what  results,  if  any,  this  reassessment  pro- 
duced. I  think  this  is  most  important  and  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  should  be  telling  us 
something  about  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  appointed  Mr.  Jewell  the 
Crown  attorney  after  that,  they  gave  him  a 
job. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with  the  function  of  grants  to  mining 
municipalities,  I  do  not  know  how  these  are 
calculated,  but  I  did  look  through  these  tables 
contained  in  the  report  and  I  notice  that  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  grants  go  up.  For 
instance,  in  the  city  of  Sudbury,  the  city 
represented  by  my  hon.  friend  here  on  my 
immediate  left,  the  grant  in  1957  was 
$227,000,  and  in  1962  $1,651,000,  a  very 
substantial  increase. 

The  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  most  of 
these  grants  is  that  they  increase.  That  would 
seem  more  or  less  reasonable  to  me,  but  there 
are  some,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  do  not  increase. 
There  are  a  few  that  go  down  and  there  are 
a  few  that  remain  static.  I  would  think  that 
there  should  be,  and  there  undoubtedly  is, 
some  explanation,  but  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  hon.  Minister  the  reason  some  grants 
go  up  and  others  go  down  and  some  remain 
static.  I  would  think  that  those  munieipahties 
whose  grants  are  going  down  would  like  to 
know  why  they  are  not  going  up. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowhng  (High  Park):  What 
about  going  sideways? 

Mr.  Singer:  Going  sideways?  That  is  the 
way  they  go  in  your  section. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  way  you  are  going. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  18,  the 
section  dealing  with  general  administrative 
assistance  to  municipalities,  the  report  talks 
about  the  Ontario  Municipal  Improvement 
Corporation.  I  wonder,  since  the  department 
talks  about  this  with  some  apparent  self 
gratification,  how  long  it  is  since  any 
approvals  have  been  given,  how  long  since 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Improvement  Cor- 
poration really  has  been  an  effective  factor 
in  financing  the  affairs  of  the  municipalities 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  department,  this  government,  has  a 
vehicle  here  which  if  used  properly  could  be 
of  substantial  help  to  the  municipalities  of 
this  province;  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  has 
been  used  hardly  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  suggest  that— am 
I  correct,  did  I  hear  the  hon.  member  cor- 
rectly: is  he  speaking  about  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Improvement  Corporation? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan). 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  only  using  as  my  guide 
the  29th  annual  report  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  and  my  reference  is 
page  18. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  good  authority. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  I  say,  sir,  that  whether  it 
is  in  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  or  whether  it  is  in  the  department 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
certainly  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
municipalities  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  repeat  again,  and  I  think  this  is  most 
important,  this  is  a  vehicle  that  presently 
exists  in  the  machinery  of  the  province  of 
of  Ontario  that  could,  if  properly  used,  be 
of  substantial  advantage  to  all  of  the  people 
of  Ontario,  and  this  government  is  not  using 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  20  of  this  report 
they  deal  with  tax  registration,  registration 
of  land  for  arrears  of  taxes.  They  explain 
how  permission  has  been  given  on  several 
instances  to  use  a  certain  procedure,  which 
is  required  by  The  Municipal  Act.  One  thing 
I  wondered  for  many  years  is  why  the  prov- 
ince does  not  get  only  one  system  of  d^^aling 
with  land  that  is  in  arrears  for  taxes  and  then 
perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  could  release  some 
of  the  men  in  his  department  who  have  to 
give  these  approvals  for  a  special  system  and 
perhaps  get  rid  of  extra  pages  in  this  report 
as  well. 


The  next  section  is  the  municipal  assess- 
ment manual.  We  heard  the  hon.  Minister 
make  some  reference  to  this  earlier  this  after- 
noon. I  notice  that  he  did  not  say  during  his 
earlier  remarks  who  this  company  was  that 
is  preparing  the  new  manual.  In  the  report 
it  says  it  is  a  reliable  Canadian  company.  I 
did  notice  too  in  an  article  in  the  Muncipal 
World,  of  January,  196S— Municipal  World, 
incidentally,  does  publish  the  hon.  Minister's 
picture,  even  though  he  does  not  put  it  in 
his  own  report— on  page  19  the  hon.  Minister 
explains  the  procedure  that  the  former  Min- 
ister initiated  insofar  as  this  is  concerned. 

In  reading  this  through,  I  have  some  very 
substantial  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  this 
really  is  a  Canadian  company.  It  is  a  com- 
pany with  a  Canadian  office,  a  Toronto  oflSce, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  company  really  is 
American  based  and  American  controlled  and 
is  preparing  this  assessment  manual  for  use 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  there  are  people  in  this  province 
with  training  in  local  government,  with  train- 
ing in  Ontario  procedures,  who  could  have 
been  used,  but  to  use  them,  apparently,  was 
not  the  choice. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  says  in  his  speech,  the 
president  of  this  organization,  I  think  it  is 
Marshall  and  Stevens  Eastern  Limited,  is  a 
member  of  the  Appraisal  Institute  of  Canada. 
But  it  is  very  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  an  American  oriented  company.  I 
would  have  thought  that  in  something  so 
important  and  so  local  in  its  nature  we 
would  not  have  had  to  resort  to  this  type 
of  American  advice,  as  good  as  it  might  be. 

I  would  have  hoped,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  was  talking  about  the  assessment 
manual,  that  we  would  have  had  some  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  of  making 
the  manual  compulsory.  In  other  words,  are 
we  at  this  time  or  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
going  to  have  by  some  direction  coming  from 
this  government,  a  uniform  system  of  assess- 
ment throughout  the  province  of  Ontario?  Is 
the  government  going  to  give  any  leadership, 
is  there  going  to  be  any  direction,  and  is  the 
government  going  to  do  anything  more  than 
to  publish  books  that  it  hopes  will  be  used? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  pro- 
cess of  government  in  Ontario  would  be 
greatly  advanced  in  the  municipal  field  if 
we  did  have  a  uniform  system  of  assessment. 
It  is  no  secret  that  we  have  needed  for  a 
long  time  a  new  assessment  manual.  But  if 
the  manual  is  just  going  to  be  distributed  in 
numerous  quantities  to  people  who  either 
cannot  read  it  or  will  not,  or  cannot  under- 
stand it  and  never  will,  or  just  issued  as  a 
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guide  to  be  glanced  through  at  spare  moments, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  time 
and  effort  that  has  gone  into  its  preparation 
is  by  and  hirge  being  wasted.  If  the  govern- 
ment is  serious  about  getting  a  uniform 
system  of  assessment  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  then  I  would  have  hoped  that  we 
would  have  heard  from  the  hon.  Minister 
this  afternoon  that  some  real  use  was  going 
to  be  made  of  this  new  manual  which  is 
about  to  be  released. 

On  page  25  of  the  report  there  is  talk,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  remarked  this  afternoon, 
about  assisting  and  training  county  and  muni- 
cipal assessors.  And  there  are  remarks  in 
this  report  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  26  more  municipal  or  county 
assessors  who  have  been  given  assistance  and 
that  a  complete  reassessment  programme  has 
been  under  way  for  quite  a  while.  But  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  department  is 
satisfied  with  the  fact  that  only  one  county, 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  has  been  able  to  take, 
or  has  any  interest  in  taking,  advantage  of 
the  new  section  of  The  Assessment  Act  which 
allows  a  county  assessor  to  assess  for  all 
purposes.  And  the  hon.  Minister  must  know, 
as  most  people  who  are  interested  in  these 
affairs  are  aware,  that  even  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  there  was  a  lawsuit  challenging  the 
right  of  the  county  to  initiate  this  procedure. 
But  these  things  being  out  of  the  way  and 
Lincoln  being  a  unique  enough  county  to 
have  had  the  unanimous  approval  presently 
required,  it  has  embarked  on  what  seems  to 
me  a  most  sensible  and  logical  system  of 
assessment.  As  long  as  the  present  section  of 
The  Assessment  Act  requires  this  unanimous 
approval,  it  would  be  my  prediction  and  it 
is  really  not  much  of  a  guess,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  very  few  other  counties  are  going  to 
follow  the  example  taken  by  the  county  of 
Lincoln. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Minister, 
the  government  and  the  department  want  to 
get  imiform  assessment,  surely  they  must  look 
to  sections  like  this  new  section  in  The 
Mimicipal  Act  and  make  them  workable.  But 
wc  heard  nothing  of  that  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  uniform  assessment  is  of  such 
importance,  surely  again  we  would  have 
expected  leadership  and  policy.  But  we  heard 
nothing   along   these   lines. 

And  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
was  complaining  in  his  remarks  about  the 
lack  of  availability  of  staff  for  employment 
by  municipalities  and  employment  by  the 
department.  Somewhere  along  the  line  I 
would  have  hoped  there  would  be  leader- 
ship from  the  government,  leadership  from 
this    department,    leadership    from    the    hon. 


Minister,   encouraging  professional   qualifica- 
tions for  such  people  as  assessors. 

There  was  a  bill  introduced  by  an  associa- 
tion operating  out  of  Kingston  which 
suggested  some  sort  of  higher  qualifications 
and  recognition  for  people  who  had  taken 
courses  in  better  municipal  administration. 
The  bill  was  withdrawn.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  bill  was  withdrawn  because  the 
hon.  Minister  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  this 
would  have  any  great  value.  I  would  suggest 
that  in  the  assessment  field,  in  the  field  of 
municipal  clerks,  that  this  province  should 
be  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  raise 
these  standards.  Assessment  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  our  local  government. 
Assessment  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  government  of  this  province. 
There  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
assessors  should  not  have  to  come  up  to 
certain  standards  which  are  recognized  and 
admitted  and  licensed  by  this  government. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  profession  of 
assessing  should  not  be  recognized  as  such 
and  that  decent  salaries  should  not  be  offered 
throughout  the  province  for  assessors,  so  that 
the  standards  will  be  so  raised  and  that  the 
people  taking  jobs  as  assessors  will  be 
getting  a  decent  salary  and  a  good  job  will 
be  done. 

In  saying  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  one 
of  the  hon.  members  is  going  to  rise  and  say 
I  have  insulted  all  the  assessors  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  say  no  such  thing.  I  merely 
say  that  good  old  Joe,  who  has  been  around 
the  municipality  for  a  long  time  and  who  is 
made  the  assessor  and  paid  the  munificent  fee 
of  $600  without  any  training  or  without  any 
background  or  without  any  knowledge,  is 
not  doing  a  job  for  himself,  for  his  muni- 
cipality or  for  the  province.  And  it  is  up  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  his  department  and  the 
government  to  evolve  systems  whereby  com- 
petent assessors  can  be  put  in  charge  of 
assessment  all  over  the  province.  I  suggest 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  had  no 
leadership  in  this  assessment  problem  this 
afternoon  as  we  have  not  in  the  many  years 
gone  by. 

On  page  26,  a  very  interesting  comment 
appears: 

The  department  is  also  aware  that  there 
is  indifference  in  some  instances  towards 
the  urgency  of  completing  the  roll  on 
time,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  known  that 
some  rolls  are  returned  after  the  closing 
date  without  the  authorization  by  by-law 
and  approval  of  the  department,  which 
condition  leaves  the  validity  of  the  roll  in 
question. 
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Now,  this  is  a  very  interesting  comment.  The 
hon.  Minister  is  saying,  or  the  department 
is  saying,  that  the  department  is  aware  that 
there  are  improper  assessment  procedures 
being  carried  on  in  sections  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Now,  I  ask  the  very  simple  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  hon.  Minister  doing  about 
this?  Is  he  merely  stating  it  because  we 
would  all  be  interested  in  knowing  that  there 
are   improper  procedures   going   on? 

If  this  is  known  to  the  hon.  Minister  and 
this  is  known  to  the  department,  surely  we 
would  expect  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
have  brought  forward  some  idea  as  to  how 
he  is  going  to  rectify  this.  We  have  heard 
nothing  along  this  line.  And  surely  it  is 
completely  futile  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  put 
a  paragraph  in  on  page  26  of  his  report  saying 
that  some  municipalities  are  not  doing  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do,  and  just  to  let  it 
go  at  that.  Again,  where  is  the  leadership, 
where  is  the  policy?  The  hon.  Ministers  dis- 
cover these  things.  These  things  are  obvious. 
Let  them  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark):  What  is  the 
matter,  Vern? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  I  am 
just  following  through.  There  is  a  lot  more. 
Just  be  patient. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  He  will 
not  tell  you  everything  that  is  the  matter. 
He  has  not  got  that  much  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  pages  28  and  29  of  this 
report,  the  department  talks  about  grants  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  the  valuation  of  government 
in  Hydro  properties.  Now,  anyone  who  has 
had  any  municipal  experience  recognizes  that 
the  province  does  its  own  assessment,  arbi- 
trarily fixes  his  own  assessment  and  pays 
grants  for  municipal  purposes  only  and  not  for 
school  purposes.  This  is  thoroughly  unfair 
and  unreasonable  to  those  municipalities  con- 
cerned. Where  municipalities  have  a  large 
proportion  of  provincial  government  build- 
ings, they  are  penalized  in  relation  to  other 
municipalities.  The  federal  government,  as 
you  know,  pays  grants  in  lieu  of  both  real 
property  tax  and  education  tax  and  there 
is  no  reason  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the 
provincial  government  should  not  do  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  accounting  and 
auditing  branch  there  are  some  observations 
I  would  like  to  make.  On  page  35  the  report 
says  it  was  possible  to  examine  only  the 
annual  financial  statements,  as  distinct  from 
the  reports  of  auditors  thereon,  of  approxi- 


mately a  quarter  of  the  municipalities.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  the  way  this  is  worded— 
whether  you  ran  out  of  stafE,  whether  the 
time  became  too  short  or  just  what  happened 
in  regard  to  this— but  I  gather  that  about 
three-quarters  of  the  work  that  you  were 
supposed  to  have  done  in  examining  financial 
statements  was  not  done. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  hope  the  hon. 
Minister  will  correct  me.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
that  this  department  can  carry  out— and  truly 
they  have  no  better  examples  of  what  happens 
when  they  do  not  do  their  job  than  Belleville 
and  Eastview— it  seems  to  me  the  department 
would  certainly  concentrate  on  examining 
financial  statements  and  auditors'  reports  and 
do  something  about  them.  But  here  on  page 
35  there  is  an  admission  that  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  these  were  checked  and  the  other 
three-quarters  were  let  go. 

If  there  was  ever  an  example  of  the 
department  asking  for  trouble,  here  it  is  and 
here  it  is  in  the  department's  own  report. 
I  am  surprised  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
not  have  taken  some  unusual  remedy  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  If  those  he  presently 
employs  are  too  busy  doing  other  things,  and 
they  are  apparently  busy  doing  the  winter 
works  auditing,  surely  there  must  be  avail- 
able, in  as  important  a  field  as  this,  consulting 
auditors.  Surely  this  should  have  been  farmed 
out,  because  this  is  where  municipal  trouble 
is  indicated.  It  is  the  examination  of  these 
reports  that  supposedly  should  have  sent  up 
the  warning  signal  in  the  case  of  Belleville. 

Well  it  did!  It  was  not  this  hon.  Minister 
at  that  time.  It  sent  up  some  sort  of  warning 
signal.  Somebody  wrote  a  letter  and  then 
the  Minister  of  the  day  said  they  did  not 
answer  the  letter,  so  really  what  could  we  do. 
But  the  warning  signal  was  there,  and  how 
many  warning  signals  there  might  have  been 
in  the  other  three-quarters  of  these  reports 
nobody  knows.  But  if  there  are  bad  situations 
developing  and  any  of  them  explode,  I  sug- 
gest the  responsibility  lies  at  the  door  of 
this  government,  because  they  must  have 
recognized  that  their  stafip  was  not  adequate. 
In  an  emergency  such  as  this,  in  so  important 
a  matter  such  as  this,  surely  they  should 
have  gone  out  and  hired  other  auditors 
to  do  this  checking  for  them.  But  they  did 
not  do  it  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have 
an  explanation  as  to  why  they  did  not  do  it. 

On  page  36  there  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  memorandum  of  instructions  to  municipal 
auditors  has  been  redesigned  to  eliminate  all 
explanations  given  in  prior  years.  I  wonder 
why  you  want  to  eliminate  all  explanation.    I 
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would  have  thought  that  explanation  in  this 
particular  regard  would  have  been  of  some 
substantial  assistance  to  those  who  need  this 
type  of  direction. 

On  page  38,  there  is  a  sentence:  certain 
qualifications  reported  by  the  municipal 
auditor  must  be  placed  under  further  investi- 
gation, either  by  the  auditor  or  by  the  officers 
of  the  branch,  and  unfortunately  in  a  few 
instances  some  matters  must  be  referred  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  I  would  think 
that  this  is  the  time  when  the  hon.  Minister 
should  have  told  us  what  action  in  this  regard 
has  been  necessary,  how  many  of  these 
matters  had  to  be  investigated  in  this  manner 
and  how  many  of  these  matters  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

I  would  think  that  this  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  reporting  of  this  department  to 
the  people  of  Ontario.  I  would  hope  that 
tlie  hon.  Minister  will  advise  us  later  on  how 
many  of  these  matters  have  had  to  be 
reported  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
and  investigated  by  them. 

On  page  39,  there  is  a  chart  showing  there 
are  more  chartered  accountants  acting  as 
municipal  auditors  than  there  were  in  1952, 
but  there  arc  still  178  people  who  are 
described  as  other  licensees.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  ties  in  with  the  point  I  made  some  minutes 
ago.  Apparently  some  three-quarters  of  the 
reports  coming  from  municipalities,  the 
financial  reports  coming  from  municipalities, 
were  not  even  checked  by  the  department 
this  year  because  they  had  a  staff  problem. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  three- 
quarters  of  those  reports  that  were  not 
clieckcd  related  to  these  178  other  licensees. 
But  I  vvorild  think  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  connected  with  munici- 
palities are  their  financial  matters  and  that 
the  hon.  Minisler  should  recognize  this  and 
that  standards  of  fiualifications  for  municipal 
auditors  slioukl  be  nothing  less  than  chartered 
accountants. 

The  178  licensees,  while  it  is  an  improve- 
ment from  the  370  other  licensees  of  nine 
years  ago,  still  is  not  good  enough.  Partic- 
ularly this  year,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
admits  in  his  report  that  some  three-quarters 
of  the  reports  were  not  even  checked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  reorganization  was 
concerned,  there  were  some  news  reports. 
On  January  29  of  1963,  a  story  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Slar,  said  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
new  branch  in  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  wliose  object  will  be  to  block  civic 
scandals  and  in  the  Telegram  the  story  was: 
"Robarts  Anti-Scandal  Plan  A  Mimicipal 
Watchdog."  I   thought  it  was  interesting  to 


note  that  this  is  the  sort  of  annual  gobbledy^ 
gook  we  get  out  of  the  department. 

Three  years  ago  or  more,  the  then  Prime 
Minister  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  made  announce- 
ments about  the  grand  reorganization  of  the 
department.  Mr.  Warrender  made  those 
announcements;  Mr.  Cass  made  those  an- 
nouncements; and  this  afternoon  we  are 
getting  a  substantial  portion  of  the  same 
announcements.  I  would  hope  that  once  and 
for  all  a  Minister  is  going  to  remain 
in  that  department  long  enough  to  do  some 
reorganization.  It  is  unfortimate  that  this 
hon.  gentleman  has  come  so  late  in  the  life 
of  this  government,  because  he  has  only  got 
a  few  months  left  in  which  he  is  going  to  be 
able  to  do  it;  but  it  would  have  been  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  done  before. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  It  is  a  long,  long- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Such  a  good  man  too, 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:    I  work  24-hours  per 

day. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  give  you  credit  for 
that.  The  reorganization  to  date,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  figure  out,  has  meant  for 
the  most  part  the  same  old  basis  but  fancier 
titles  and  bigger  salaries.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  we  would  have  seen  some  new  faces 
there. 

For  instance,  after  Mr.  Carter  died— he 
was  assistant  deputy  Minister  and  did  very 
fine  service  for  the  province— instead  of  bring- 
ing in  someone  new  on  that  level  or  promot- 
ing someone  to  take  his  place,  what  happened 
was  you  promoted  Mr.  W.  H.  Palmer  to  take 
his  place.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  very  fine  man,  but 
nobody  can  take  Mr.  Palmer's  place,  so  where 
before  we  had  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Palmer 
now  we  have  Mr.  Palmer  moved  up  one 
notch,  and  we  have  no  one  in  the  lower 
echelon.  Surely  somewhere  along  the  line,  if 
there  have  been  all  of  these  reorganizations 
and  if  the  department  is  moving  ahead  with 
all  of  the  zeal  we  have  heard  of  this  after- 
noon, we  would  have  had  someone  in  the 
job  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Palmer.  We 
have  heard  nothing  about  this  at  all. 

Then  there  was  a  suggestion  too  that  an 
outside  expert  would  be  brought  in  as  assist- 
ant deputy  Minister  to  head  the  community 
planning  branch.  This  has  not  been  done. 
Mr.  Nash  is  still  there  and  he  is  doing  a  job, 
a  fairly  reasonable  job,  but  the  head  appoint- 
ment, the  senior  officials  in  the  community 
planning  branch,  have  not  been  changed. 
The  outside  advice,  the  expansion,  has  not 
been  there.  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  why,  if 
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there  is  any  real  organization  going  on,  why 
this  sort  of  thing  has  not  been  happening? 

Mr.  Yates  was  brought  in  from  the  muni- 
cipal board  in  1960.  This  has  been,  I  think, 
a  substantial  addition  and  improvement  to 
this  department.  In  fact,  before  1960,  shock- 
ingly, there  was  not  a  lawyer  in  the  whole 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Now  there 
is  a  legal  department  headed  by  Mr.  Yates. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  useful  addition. 

It  just  is  amazing  that  this  government  in 
1960  would  have  allowed  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  to  function  without  one 
single  lawyer  on  the  staff.  After  the  Belleville 
inquiry  the  department  took  quite  a  beating, 
and  it  should  have  because  of  the  negligence 
that  existed  in  the  department.  There  were 
announcements  that  the  auditing  branch 
should  be  enlarged.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  weaker  now  than  it  was  at 
that  time.  Since  the  Belleville  affairs,  I 
understand,  three  top  supervisors  in  that 
branch  have  left  to  take  other  positions.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  now  the  treasurer  of  the  township 
of  York,  Mr.  Markson  took  a  position  with 
the  city  of  Oshawa  and,  I  am  advised,  is 
now  the  treasurer  of  Oshawa.  Another  man 
has  gone  to  the  city  of  Guelph.  I  do  not 
know  why  these  gentlemen  left— perhaps  they 
left  because  they  were  not  properly  recog- 
nized, in  salary  or  position  in  the  department— 
but,  in  any  event,  these  three  gentlemen  left, 
and  the  department,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
not  found  suitable  replacements  for  them. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  the  bold  new  leader- 
ship, the  reorganization,  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
would  have  hoped  we  would  have  heard 
from  the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon  that,  "I 
have  brought  in  A,  B,  C,  D  who  have  these 
qualifications,  and  are  going  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  us."  No,  we  get  charts  and 
get  a  new  setup  and  schedule,  but  we  have 
not  got  any  personnel.  And,  we  get  the 
admissions  in  this  department  that  you  are 
only  able  to  examine  a  quarter  of  the  financial 
reports  that  come  in— the  other  three-quarters 
have  to  go  because  you  are  tied  up  in  auditing 
winter  works  accounts. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed  that  a  Mr. 
Godsalve  of  Newfoundland  has  been  taken 
into  the  department  and  given,  apparently,  a 
fairly  senior  position.  I  do  not  know  the 
gentleman  and  I  know  nothing  about  his 
capabilities,  but  it  did  occur  to  me  to  ques- 
tion the  hon.  Minister  at  this  time  as  to  why 
the  province  would  employ  a  gentleman  who 
comes  from  the  province  of  Newfoundland, 
and  who  obviously  must  find  the  procedures 
in  this  province  a  little  new  to  him.  Certainly, 
there  should  be  somewhere  in  the  province 
of    Ontario,    several    people    of    substantial 


financial  ability  in  this  field  with  local  experi- 
ence, some  knowledge  of  our  Act,  and  some 
knowledge  of  our  procedures,  who  could  have 
perhaps  taken  on  this  sort  of  position.  I 
wonder  why  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  a 
gentleman  from  Newfoundland  to  do  this 
job.  As  I  say,  I  know  nothing  about  Mr. 
Godsalve;  I  would  presume  he  is  a  very  fine 
man  and  doing  the  best  he  can,  but  surely 
he  must  start  off  with  a  handicap  because  he 
comes  from  another  jurisdiction  and  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  our  procedures  before 
he  arrives  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  41  there  is  a 
comment  on  the  financial  impact  of  proposed 
projects  to  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. The  accounting  and  auditing  branch 
is  assuming  the  responsibility  for  a  number 
of  studies  along  this  line.  It  occurs  to  me, 
having  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  that  perhaps 
the  time  had  come  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
what  the  water  resources  commission  does. 
We  heard  the  hon.  Minister  mention  some- 
thing about  it  and  we  have  seen  this  report. 
This  report  has  a  fascinating  statement  on 
page  2  that  indicates  that  in  a  two-year 
period  the  staff  of  the  water  resources  com- 
mission has  increased  by  over  52  per  cent. 
There  seems  to  be  in  the  staff  of  the  legal 
branch  of  the  water  resources  commission, 
there  are  accountants,  financial  advisers,  and 
publicity  people.  I  notice  in  the  Ontario 
Weekly  Notes,  a  legal  pubUcation,  just  a  few 
days  ago  that  it  was  advertising  for  more 
solicitors. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  as  a  separate  entity  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission;  why 
this  body  should  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
from  the  hon.  Minister,  why  the  hon.  Minister 
should  not  be  the  one  responsible  to  answer 
in  this  House  for  the  activities  of  an  impor- 
tant body  such  as  this,  and  why  we  have  to 
build  up  another  great  civil  service  monster, 
with  its  own  legal  staff  and  its  own  financial 
staff  and  its  own  publicity  staff— a  group  that 
increases  its  staff  by  over  52  per  cent  in  a 
two-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
hear,  in  relation  to  my  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  water  resources  commission,  some 
explanation  for  what  has  happened  in  the 
town  of  Huntsville.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  town  of  Huntsville,  because  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  water  resources  com- 
mission in  certain  works  that  it  arranges  for, 
that  the  town  has  been  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  and  embarrassing  position.  The 
situation   was    that    the    department   had    to 
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come  to  the  rescue  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
to\\Ti  of  Huntsville  because  of  the  inefficiency 
—downright  ncghgcncc  in  fact— of  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission.  I  would  hke 
to  hear  an  exphination  for  this  matter,  and 
I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  inci- 
dent would  indicate  very  clearly  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  to  the  government  that  the  time 
has  come  to  bring  the  water  resources  com- 
mission into  tlie  government,  make  the 
Minister  responsible  for  it,  and  make  it 
answerable  in  the  House,  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  sub-branches  of  his  department. 
There  is  no  reason  to  have  these  commissions 
apart  and  rcmo\'ed  from  the  control  of  the 
voters  and  the  members  of  this  House. 

On  page  43,  under  main  office  branch, 
there  is  mention  of  the  research  section,  and 
the  mention  is  that  this  section  provides  a 
secretariat  for  the  municipal  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  hon.  member  for  High  Park,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
I  have  been  wondering  for  some  time  just 
what  the  value  of  that  committee  is.  The 
committee  apparently  sits  from  time  to  time, 
does  some  sort  of  studies  on  a  part-time 
basis,  and  reports  quietly  and  privately  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
figure  out  what  it  really  does  or  what  the 
results  of  its  sittings,  decisions  or  recom- 
mendations are.  Surely  the  hon.  Minister, 
with  his  staff  and  with  the  final  reorganiza- 
tion he  was  telling  tis  about,  really  does  not 
need  outside  advisers  to  come  in  and  advise 
him  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Later,  when  I  make  some  remarks  about 
the  select  committee,  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  the  importance  of  outside  advice.  But 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  get  advice— 
and  I  think  from  time  to  time  on  various 
problems  he  needs  outside  advice— what  is 
the  point  of  bringing  in  people  for  a  few 
hours  a  week  or  a  few  days  a  month  to  sit 
part-time  and  advise  him?  If  he  wants  advice, 
let  him  hire  the  best  possible  advisers  there 
are  and  let  those  people  sit  down  for  how- 
ever long  is  necessary,  prepare  their  advice 
after  careful  and  proper  research  and  advise 
the  hon.  Minister.  But  this  part-time  stuff 
to  provide  a  job  for  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park,  as  nice  a  gentleman  as  he  is,  is 
just  a  waste  of  government  time  and  money 
and  is  set  up  to  fool  the  public. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not 
had  the  speech  this  year— oh,  I  guess  we  did; 
we  had  it  from  the  hon.  member  for  Welling- 
ton-Dufferin— about  how  much  more  this 
government  is  giving  than  other  governments 


gave,  and  how  much  more  was  given  in 
recent  years. 

On  page  45  there  are  tables  showing  how 
much  the  grants  have  gone  up:  I  merely  say 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  in  remarking  on  these 
tables,  that  while  the  grants  have  gone  up 
in  dollar  value,  in  proportion  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  municipalities  they  have  gone  down. 
The  municipal  problems  and  the  burden  on 
local  taxpayers  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
There  was  no  indication  this  afternoon  from 
the  hon.  Minister  that  there  are  any  steps 
being  taken  so  that  they  are  going  to  resolve 
these  problems  in  any  way. 

On  page  49,  dealing  with  the  legal  branch, 
there  is  a  very  fascinating  comment  concern- 
ing Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Andrews  was  a  yoiuig 
solicitor,  a  bright  young  man,  I  would  suspect 
just  recently  out  of  law  school,  who  came  to 
work  for  the  department  and  was  assigned  as 
one  of  his  first  responsibilities  to  be  solicitor 
for  the  select  committee.  He  stayed  with 
the  select  committee  just  long  enough  to 
have  absorbed  sufficient  experience  to  apply 
for  a  job  in  the  town  of  Fort  William.  I 
would  presume  because  of  his  great  experi- 
ence with  the  select  committee  and  his  few 
months  in  the  department.  Fort  William 
said:  there  is  the  man  we  need.  Mr.  Andrews 
left  the  department  and  now  he  is  municipal 
solicitor  in  the  town  of  Fort  William  and  I 
am  sure  we  all  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  could  sort  of  name-drop. 

Mr.  Singer:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
this:  it  is  most  important  that  we  have  com- 
petent civil  service  in  the  legal  branch  and 
every  other  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  I  would  think  that  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  get  the  sort  of 
person  the  department  needs  is  to  make  tlie 
standard  of  pay  and  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation high  enough  that  you  are  going  to 
obtain  and  retain  the  best  qualified  people. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  an  ideal  example  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  He  is  a  young  man  who  on  the 
way  by  took  full  advantage  of  what  the  de- 
partment had  to  offer,  obviously  foresaw  no 
future  either  in  his  present  salary  or  the 
opportunity  for  future  position  and  off  he 
went  to  the  town  of  Fort  William.  I  hope 
the  province  did  something  for  the  town  of 
Fort  William  in  sending  Mr.  Andrews  on 
his  way,  but  the  department  in  net  value 
in  time  spent  with  Mr.  Andrews  suffered  a 
substantial  loss.  But  if  Mr.  Andrews  had  any 
merit— and  I  think  he  did,  I  think  he  was  a 
very  bright  young  man— then  surely  methods 
.should  have  been  discovered  to  make  his 
position  interesting  enough  in  salary,  job  and 
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title  to  retain  him  and  bring  him  along  so 
that  he  would  have  held,  in  future  years,  an 
important  senior  position. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  describing  the  duties 
of  the  legal  branch  there  is  reference  made 
to  the  work  that  they  do  in  connection  with 
private  bills.  I  thought  it  would  be  worth- 
while discussing  the  private  bills  committee 
just  for  a  little  while.  I  want  to  compliment 
this  hon.  Minister  for  coming  before  the 
private  bills  committee  every  time  it  sits  and 
being  prepared  to  say,  and  usually  in  un- 
qualified language,  exactly  what  he  thinks 
about  a  particular  bill.  I  think  this  is  a  most 
commendable  thing,  something  that  his  pre- 
decessors did  not  do. 

While  I  commend  the  hon.  Minister,  I 
would  condemn  some  of  his  hon.  colleagues 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  private  bills 
committee  has  developed  into  a  sort  of  no 
man's  land  and  there  are  some  hon.  private 
members  on  the  government's  side  who  take 
great  delight  in  baiting  the  hon.  Minister 
when  he  comes  before  that  committee.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  motives  are,  I  presume 
they  are  of  the  highest.  I  presume  none  of 
them  bait  the  hon.  Minister  just  because  the 
hon.  Minister  is  in  that  seat  and  they  are  in 
a  back  seat.  I  would  presume  that  they  are 
doing  this  completely  altruistically  and  be- 
cause they  believe  in  it.  But  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
comes  to  the  committee  and  says:  I  believe 
that  bill  so-and-so  should  be  supported,  or  I 
believe  that  section  so-and-so  of  bill  such- 
and-such  should  not  be  supported;  why  then 
he  becomes  fair  game  for  his  own  hon. 
colleagues  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House?  This  completely  escapes  my  under- 
standing. 

After  all  we  have  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility. For  better  or  for  worse,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  assigned  to  this 
hon.  gentleman  the  responsibility  of  being 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  as  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  he  is  called  upon  to  make 
certain  decisions  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment. Tlien  his  hon.  colleagues  come  into  this 
committee  and  bait  him  and  challenge  his 
decision,  and  on  a  couple  of  occasions  his 
decisions  have  been  upset. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  wrong.  I 
think  that  if  an  hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown 
comes  to  a  committee  as  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown  and  says:  government 
policy  is  so-and-so,  and  he  is  not  able  to 
find  support  for  that  policy,  then  that 
Minister  has  no  longer  any  function  in  that 
ofiBce.  I  would  think  that  this  government, 
if    they    are    going    to    charge    a    Minister 


with  responsibility  in  a  certain  department 
and  he  is  going  to  get  up  in  a  meeting  of  a 
committee  of  this  House  and  say:  My  opinion 
as  a  responsible  Minister  is  such-and-such, 
and  if  his  colleagues  have  not  seen  fit  to  sup- 
port him,  then  the  Minister  has,  in  effect, 
lost  his  usefulness. 

I  would  think  that  tlie  government  should 
look  to  itself  so  that  in  the  functioning  of  the 
private  bills  committee  when  there  is  govern- 
ment policy  that  government  policy  should 
be  supported.  It  makes  a  complete  farce  out 
of  a  system  of  responsible  government  when 
the  hon.  Minister  gives  an  opinion  and  he 
cannot  find  support  for  opinion  amongst  his 
own  hon.  colleagues. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Talking  out  of  turn. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
That  is  silly  reasoning. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  this  is  a  very  fascinating 
comment- 
Mr.  Lavergne:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  How  stupid  can  you 
get! 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  noisy  member  from  Russell  and  the  ill- 
informed  Minister  of  Health,  either  of 
them,  have  taken  the  time  to  sit  down  and 
study  the  system  of  democratic  government 
and  responsible  government.  If  they  had  they 
would  recognize  that  when  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown  takes  a  position,  he 
does  not  take  it  in  his  own  name.  It  is  not 
the  Spooner  opinion,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  who  is  a 
responsible  Minister  of  this  government. 
When  he  does  that  and  when  he  is  over- 
ruled by  his  own  hon.  colleagues,  whether 
it  is  in  the  private  bills  committee  or  the 
public  bills  committee  or  in  this  House,  then 
he  is  losing  the  confidence  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  government  is  not  supporting 
the  position  of  the  responsible  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  basic  and  I  am  sorry, 
I  am  awfully  sorry  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health,  who  usually  is  a  very  intelligent 
man,  has  not  taken  time  to  read  parliamentary 
procedure  and  understand  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  can  understand  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  would  not  understand  it 
if  he   did   read   it,   but  he   does   not  know 
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anything  about  it.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  amazes  me  very  much;  he  should  read 
it. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Why? 

Mr.  Singer:  To  return  to  that  point.  I 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  for  coming  to  the  committee,  for 
stating  an  opinion  and  for  saying  this  is 
government  poHcv.  I  think  this  is  something 
that  should  be  done  much  more  frequently. 

I  would  criticise  him  though  on  a  couple 
of  things  he  his  done  with  regard  to  this 
committee.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  the  now  hon.  Attornev- 
Genernl,  he  is  much  less  concerned— well, 
sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  concerned  is  the 
right  word— but  he  has  not  indicated  that  he 
is  prepared  to  take  any  form  of  action  in 
connection  with  mrmicipalities  which  have 
bv  mistake  spent  money  before  they  have 
obtained  municipal  board  approval. 

When  his  hon.  predecessor  took  office  in 
that  portfolio  he  impressed  me  very  much 
when  he  said  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  about  this.  It  is  not  just  going  to 
be  a  perfunctory  approval  of  the  private  bills 
committee  and  we  will  all  have  silly  little 
laughs  as  the  municipality  comes  in  and  says: 
Oh,  we  made  a  mistake,  we  are  sorry,  the 
clerk  lost  the  papers,  or  somebody  did  not 
make  the  proper  approval,  or  there  was  a 
change  in  administration,  something;  but 
in  anv  event  we  spent  the  money  and  we 
should  have  got  the  approval  but  we  did  not 
get  approval. 

The  hon.  Minister's  predecessor  was  most 
concerned  about  this,  and  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  it.  He  said  that  he  was  not 
going  to  tolerate  it  any  longer  and  one  of 
the  first  things  he  did  was  to  send  out  a 
memo  setting  out  what  the  responsibilities 
of  municipal  officials  are,  both  elected  and 
appointed,  and  he  indicated  tliat  had  he  been 
with  the  job  long  enough  that  he  was  going 
to  be  much  more  severe  about  these  things. 

I  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a 
very  diffirult  problem.  The  hon.  Minister  and 
I  have  talked  about  this  privately  on  occasion, 
but  I  tlunk  it  is  most  important  that  municipal 
administrators  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario  recognize  that  these  statutes  are 
there  to  be  observed,  and  that  where  the 
statutes  say  that  before  spending  money 
approvals  must  be  obtained,  the  statutes  mean 
just  that;  that  where  mistakes  are  made  it 
should  not  be  just  a  simple  and  perfunctory 
matter  to  come  before  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee and  say:  Well,  ho,  ho,  we  are  sorry  we 


made  a  mistake,  but  mistakes  will  happen, 
and  that  they  will  be  wiped  clean,  their  sins 
will  be  cleansed,  and  go  forth  and  sin  no 
more. 

I  would  hope  that  some  real  seriousness 
would  come  from  the  department  in  its 
approach  to  these  matters,  and  that  there 
would  be  an  earnest  indication  to  the  muni- 
cipalities that  when  municipalities  make  this 
type  of  mistake  that  there  will  be  penalties, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  just  a  perfunctory 
matter  to  get  a  private  Ijill  through,  that 
perhaps  the  grants  will  be  withheld  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  that  perhaps  there  will 
be  penalities  placed  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
municipality.  I  would  suggest  that  only  in 
this  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  these  mistakes 
going  to  become  less  in  number. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  mistakes 
are  made  deliberately.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  anybody  is  putting  his  hand  into  the 
public  till  and  taking  out  money  and  putting 
it  in  his  own  pocket.  But  I  am  suggesting 
that  there  is  unreasonable  negligence  and 
that  it  is  encouraged  in  its  continuance  be- 
cause the  department  has  not  convinced  the 
people  who  run  municipalities  in  this  prov- 
ince that  it  is  serious  about  enforcing  the 
statute.  I  suggest  it  is  high  time  that  some 
Minister  indicated  to  the  976  municipalities 
that  this  province  is  serious  about  enforcing 
its  statutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  say  a  few  remarks  about  the 
select  committee  on  municipal  affairs.  The 
report  is  about  to  be  presented  in  its  final 
form  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  as  I 
understand.  The  report,  in  my  mind,  will 
contain  some  very  good  recommendations 
and  it  will  contain  some  that  I  do  not  agree 
with— a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  It  will  con- 
tain some  that  I  doubt  we  will  see  immediate 
action  on.  But  there  is  a  very  serious  lack,  in 
my  opinion,  of  a  proper  method  of  revising 
our  municipal  law.  This  select  committee 
has  worked  long  and  hard  over  the  last  two 
years,  but  it  consists  of  a  group  of  politicians 
who  have  jobs  to  do  other  than  sitting  for  the 
required  length  of  time  to  revise  the  muni- 
cipal  statutes. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  They  are 
statesmen,  not  politicians. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  you  and  I  together,  what- 
ever the  hon.  member  for  York  East  wants  to 
call  us. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A 
statesman  is  a  dead  politician,  and  maybe  that 
is  a  very  apt  comment. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  this  earnest  plea  to  you.  It  is  my 
very  serious  opinion  that  this  committee  will 
not  be  able  to  do  the  job  that  the  Legislature 
assigned  to  it.  It  will  be  making  a  number 
of  very  important  suggestions,  but  no  real 
basic  change  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  this 
province  is  going  to  emanate  or  is  going  to 
be  suggested. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order,  I  think  it  is  very 
unfair  for  the  hon.  member  to  speak  about 
the  report  when  it  is  not  even  finalized  yet. 

Mr.  Beckett:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  will  have  lots 
of  opportunity  when  the  report  comes  in.  We 
are  just  in  the  process  of  completing  it  and 
I  hope  that  he  will  not  speak  out  of  turn 
and  say  something  that  is  in  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  all  ears. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  what  is  in  the  report, 
I  am  talking  about  the  committee.  I  suggest 
that  the  committee  is  not  able,  because  it 
consists  of  a  group  of  part-time  politicians, 
to  do  the  job  that  was  assigned  to  it.  This 
job  is  going  to  be  done  only  by  the  best 
group  of  experts  you  can  find,  and  those 
experts  are  going  to  have  to  be  taken  from 
their  present  employment.  You  may  find 
someone  in  your  own  department  who  could 
do  this  job,  you  may  find  someone  else  in  the 
university  who  can  do  this  job,  you  may  find 
someone  else  in  municipal  administration 
who  could  do  this  sort  of  job.  But  it  would 
be  my  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  group 
of  three— perhaps  four,  but  not  too  many— 
of  the  best  experts  that  can  be  found  should 
and  must  be  selected,  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment from  whatever  positions  they  presently 
hold,  and  retained  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
two  years  at  good  salaries,  and  instructed  to 
do  nothing  more  than  evolve  a  new  system 
of  municipal  government.  I  suggest  that  this 
cannot  be  done  by  a  select  committee. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
hon.  member  suggest  when  he  is  talking 
about  the  best  experts  on  municipal  aflFairs, 
that  this  committee  does  not  have  some  of 
the  real  experts  on  municipal  afi^airs  in  our 
province  of  Ontario,  and  that  expert  advice  is 
available  at  all  times  to  the  committee? 


Mr.  Singer:  I  would  say  this,  that  some  of 
the  people  who  from  time  to  time  come 
before  it,  either  in  submitting  briefs  and  so 
on,  certainly  are  experts  in  the  particular 
field  in  relation  to  which  they  have  made 
representation.  The  present  solicitor  for  the 
committee  is  a  young  man  of  experience  in 
municipal  affairs.  He  has  been  an  assistant 
municipal  solicitor,  he  is  in  practice  and  deals 
with  municipalities,  and  he  knows  a  great 
deal  about  them,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
the  people  who  come  before  us  with  briefs— 
the  solicitor,  the  two  young  ladies  who  are 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary— are  pleas- 
ant, capable  and  experienced  clerical  help. 
The  solicitor,  the  people  who  come  before 
us,  and  the  people  who  have  come  from  time 
to  time  out  of  the  department  are  experi- 
enced but  they  have  come  as  a  part-time  job 
to  this  committee— for  an  hour,  a  day  or 
several  days— and  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  I  had  in  mind  at  all. 

Mr.  Cowling:  But  just  on  the  other  ques- 
tion, if  the  hon.  member  would  not  mind 
going  on  with  the  question,  I  was  referring, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  actual  members  of  the; 
committee  who  are  all  elected  municipal 
people.  I  was  referring  to  the  members 
themselves. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  misunderstood  the  hon. 
member  if  he  was  referring  to  the  politicians, 
and  the  hon,  member  for  York  East  does  not 
like  that  word.  But  if  he  was  referring  to 
the  politicians  such  as  myself  and  himself, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  East,  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa,  they  are  all  fine  people 
and  they  have  all  had  experience,  but  they 
are  not  full-time  experts  sitting  down  with 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  suggest  the  re- 
vision of  The  Municipal  Act.  I  suggest  the 
job  cannot  properly  be  done  in  this  way.  All 
the  hon.  members  here— 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  what  vote  are  we  on  now? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa,  he  knows 
better  than  this.  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  even  as  capable  a  man  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa,  who  in  addition  to  his 
political  responsibilities  to  his  own  riding,  his 
parliamentary  responsibility,  his  responsibility 
to  his  family  and  his  responsibilities  in  other 
fields,  has  not  time,  nor  have  I  time,  nor  has 
the  hon.  member  for  York  East,  nor  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park,  nor  any  other 
hon.  member  of  the  committee,  time  on  a 
part-time  basis  to  sit  down  for  a  few  hours 
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a  week  and  do  the  sort  of  job  that  I  think 
needs  to  be  done. 

I  commend  to  the  hon.  Minister  as  my 
thought  that  if  this  job  is  going  to  be  done, 
you  need  full-time  people  and  they  should 
have  nothing  else  to  do  for  as  long  as  it  will 
take.  I  suggest  you  are  not  going  to  do  it  in 
a  day  or  a  week;  it  is  going  to  take  a  year 
or  two  years.  But  a  group  of  this  sort  should 
be  found  and  can  be  found,  brought  into 
government  service  for  that  period  of  time 
and  then  given  its  instructions  to  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Minister.  In  due  coiurse, 
tlie  Minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  sir,  can 
bring  a  report  on  this  revision  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  section  of  this 
annual  report  that  deals  with  community 
planning.  I  would  have  hoped  that  we  could 
have  heard  something  today  about  regional 
planning  and  about  what  the  government  is 
going  to  do.  Well,  we  did  hear.  To  be  fair, 
and  I  try  to  be,  tlie  hon.  Minister  did  devote 
a  substantial  portion  of  his  remarks  to  com- 
munity planning  and  what  he  hoped  could 
be  accomplished.  But  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  had  occasion  to  read  or  hear  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Lome  R.  Gumming,  QC,  who 
is  the  deputy  Minister  of  Municipal  AfiFairs? 
This  speech  was  published  in  January,  1963, 
in  the  Municipal  World.  And  these  are  some 
of  the  things  Mr.  Gumming  said: 

The  figures  indicate  that  planning  boards 
are  inactive  or  non-existent  in  more  than 
70  of  these  350  planning  areas.  And  we 
have  no  record  of  any  planning  activity  on 
the  part  of  a  further  80  planning  boards, 
although  the  appointment  of  members  is 
being  kept  up  to  date  in  the  latter  group. 
Another  50  planning  boards  appear  to  be 
confining  their  activity  to  granting  consents 
for  transfers  or  leasing  of  land.  About  60 
more  planning  boards  have  full-time  staffs 
without  any  formal  technical  qualifications 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Or  they 
nominally  employ  a  planning  consultant  or 
have  a  full-time  planning  staff  and  con- 
sultant. Wc  have  no  indication  of  any 
significant  planning  programme  being  con- 
ducted. Only  the  remaining  80  or  90 
planning  boards  seem  to  be  embarked  on  a 
positive  planning  programme.  And  only  23 
of  these  employ  a  full-time  technically 
qualified  planning  staff. 

So,  Mr.  Ghairman,  notwithstanding  all  of  the 
fascinating  statistics  that  the  hon.  Minister 
produced  for  us,  the  deputy  Minister  in  this 
speech  which  is  reported  in  the  Municipal 
World  of  January,  1963,  says  only  80  or  90 
planning  boards  out  of  all  there  are  in  the 
province,  only  80  or  90  seem  to  be  embarked 


upon  a  positive  planning  programme,  and 
even  of  these  80  or  90  only  23  employ  a  full- 
time  technically  qualified  planning  staff. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

They  are  close  enough,  however,  to 
indicate  an  unsatisfactory  level  of  plaiming 
activity,  both  in  terms  of  quality  and 
quantity  on  the  part  of  planning  boards 
in  this  province.  While  we  can  point  to 
over  350  planning  areas  having  been  de- 
fined, now  embracing  over  80  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Ontario,  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  these  seem  to  be  carrying  on  an 
effective  planning  programme.  And  less 
than  7  per  cent  employ  a  full-time  technic- 
ally qualified  planning  staff. 

Now,  Mr.  Ghairman,  these  are  the  facts. 
These  are  the  facts  as  enunciated  by  the 
deputy  Minister.  And  for  the  hon.  Minister 
to  stand  up  and  just  say,  "We  have  so  many 
planning  boards  and  so  many  areas  and  so 
many  official  plans,"  does  not  deal  with  the 
situation  at  all. 

The  fact  is,  and  the  deputy  Minister  has 
said  so,  and  I  cannot  quote  a  better  authority 
in  this  regard,  the  fact  is  that  planning  is 
not  being  properly  done  in  the  province. 
And  we  want  to  know  what  the  hon.  Minister 
is  going  to  do  about  it. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  better  plaiming 
done?  Are  the  areas  too  small?  Should  there 
not  be  regional  planning  encouraged  by  gov- 
ernment grants?  And  if  there  is  regional 
planning,  Mr.  Ghairman,  should  not  and 
must  not  there  be  a  recognition  that  you  are 
going  to  need  regional  government?  These 
are  the  sort  of  things  that  I  would  have 
hoped  an  imaginative  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  would  have  talked  about.  But  we 
heard  nothing  of  this  today,  sir. 

Mr.  Gumming  goes  on.  He  says: 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
a  technically  qualified  planning  staff.  Some 
people  say  planning  is  simply  the  applica- 
tion of  common  sense,  but  there  is  more  to 
it  than  that.  An  effective  planning  pro- 
gramme for  most  communities  that  are 
undergoing  any  significant  change  requires 
tlie  know-how  that  can  be  obtained  only 
through  thorough  training  or  through  long 
experience  or  both.  I  appreciate  that  the 
hiring  of  planners  with  the  requisite  pro- 
fessional qualifications  costs  money. 

And  surely,  Mr.  Ghairman,  this  is  the  whole 
secret  of  municipal  administration,  in  plan- 
ning, in  assessment  or  anything  else;  these 
things,  to  be  done  properly,  cost  money. 
And  somewhere  along  the  line  if  the  job  is 
going  to  be  done  in  more  than  a  half-hearted 
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way,  facilities  have  to  be  found  within  the 
hon.  Minister's  department  and  out  in  the 
municipahties  to  pay  sufficient  moneys  to 
attract  properly  trained  and  competent  quali- 
fied men  to  do  the  job.  In  planning,  assess- 
ment, auditing  and  all  these  other  fields. 

And  this  is  the  problem,  surely,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  should  be  wrestling  with  and 
addressing  himself  to,  rather  than  saying 
that  we  have  350  planning  board  areas  and 
umpteen  hundred  amendments  to  the  official 
plan,  and  we  are  trying  to  be  more  flexible. 

"Trying  to  be  more  flexible!"  I  remember 
an  official  plan  amendment  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's department— he  was  not  there,  but  a 
year  or  two  ago— where  it  took  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  his  officials  in  the  community 
planning  branch,  weeks  to  determine  whether 
a  line  separating  green  belt  and  residential 
areas  should  have  been  in  one  position  or 
10  feet  further  south. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  hoping  it  would  be 
more  flexible,  I  would  hope  it  would  be  more 
flexible  and  the  flexibflity  would  start  in  his 
department.  A  thoroughgoing  waste  of  time. 
A  file  of  correspondence  several  inches  think 
to  determine  where  a  green  belt  line  should 
have  gone.  And  this  was  the  thing  that  was 
bothering  the  officials  of  a  busy  municipality 
and  officials  of  the  hon.  Minister's  depart- 
ment. Flexibility,  certainly,  but  it  should 
emanate   from   out   of  the   department. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  enough  for  planning. 
I  suggest  that  on  better  authority  than 
the  deputy  Minister,  and  I  think  the  deputy 
Minister  is  a  very  fine  man,  he  has  had  years 
of  experience  and  given  great  service  to  this 
province,  the  deputy  Minister  recognizes  these 
problems  and  talks  about  them. 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister,  when  he 
reported  to  the  House  today,  should  have 
said  something  along  these  lines  and  should 
have  said  what  he  was  going  to  do  about 
them,  and  I  am  disappointed  that  we  did  not 
hear  this  type  of  approach  from  the  hon. 
Minister  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  planning  goes  and 
the  role  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  municipal 
board,  in  this  particular  phase  of  their  opera- 
tion, sits  as  an  arbiter  between  two  adver- 
saries, that  unfortunately  too  much  of  our 
planning  on  municipal  board  level  is  being 
decided  by  the  adversary  system,  that  one 
group  of  people  say,  "This  is  a  good  idea, 
let  us  have  planning  in  such-and-such  a 
fashion,  let  the  zoning  by-law  be  so-and-so, 
so  that  we  can  erect  the  high-rise  apartment." 
And  another  group  of  people  come  in  and 
say,  "No,  this  is  not  good  planning,  let  us 


have  single-family  houses  rather  than  a  high- 
rise  apartment." 

And  the  municipal  board  presently  in  an 
important  case  will  listen  to  one  group  of 
experts  argue  that  a  high-rise  apartment  is  a 
fine  thing,  and  another  group  of  planning 
experts,  all  privately  retained  on  both  sides, 
argue  that  high-rise  apartments  are  the  last 
thing  for  good  planning,  that  they  should  be 
single-family  houses  of  a  low  nature. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that 
there  should  be  available  to  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  on  a  planning  basis  some 
form  of  expert  planning  advice,  which  advice 
would  be  given  publicly  and  openly.  I  would 
think  that  that  sort  of  advice  should  come 
from  the  community  planning  branch  of  the 
department. 

Anl  I  think  that  within  the  community 
planning  branch,  the  plannng  experts  should 
be  made  available  to  the  municipal  board 
to  come  when  cases  are  being  heard  and 
give  their  evidence.  And  these  persons,  who- 
ever they  might  be,  be  allowed  to  be  cross- 
examined. 

I  think  that  the  municipal  board's  role 
should  not  be  that  of  determining  which 
adversary  has  a  better  case. 

Now  they  try— and  I  admire  all  the  gentle- 
men who  sit  on  the  municipal  board— they 
try  their  best  to  determine  what  is  the  best 
type  of  planning.  They  try  their  best  within 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  been  set  down 
to  work  these  things  out,  but  where  you  get 
one  group  of  experts  who  say  good  planning 
is  high  rise  and  the  other  group  of  experts 
say  good  planning  is  low  rise,  surely  some- 
where along  the  line  there  should  be  good 
technical  advice  available  to  the  municipal 
board?  What  more  logical  place  could  that 
planning  advice  come  from  than  from  the 
department? 

Out  of  the  community  planning  branch  I 
would  think  there  should  be  made  available 
to  the  OMB  expert  advice  in  these  matters. 
Those  experts  should  be  available  to  go 
before  the  municipal  board  to  give  their 
evidence  and  to  be  cross-examined  on  it. 
I  think  this  would  be  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  field  of  planning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  too  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  about  urban 
renewal.  I  commend  those  responsible  for 
bringing  forward  the  report  that  he  talked 
about,  "A  Better  Place  to  Live".  I  was  hoping 
that  we  would  have  heard  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  that  this  report,  portions 
of  it,  was  going  to  become  part  of  govern- 
ment policy,  that  there  would  have  been 
some  positive  action  taken. 
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It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  send  the  report 
around  to  various  people  to  study  it,  but  I 
just  wonder  if  the  province  is  not  caught 
up  in  this  system  of  studying  studies  that 
have  already  been  studied.  I  wonder  when 
we  will  get  any  finality. 

Here  is  a  report  obviously  on  which  a  lot 
of  time  has  been  spent.  The  best  people 
available  apparently  were  drawn  together  and 
worked  on  this  report  and  produced  a  very 
informative  and  I  think  instructive  offering. 
Now  how  long  do  we  go  on  studying 
studies?  How  long  do  we  wait  until  the 
government  says:  "We  have  a  study,  we  like 
it,  we  are  going  to  adopt  it,  or  part  of  it.  Or: 
We  do  not  like  it  and  we  are  going  to  dis- 
regard it."? 

Where  do  wc  get  finality?  How  long  does 
this  important  department  of  government, 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  avoid 
making  decisions? 

Mr.  Chairman,  talking  about  urban  re- 
newal, I  think  one  of  the  worst  decisions 
that  was  ever  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  was  the  decision  in  regard 
to  Moss  Park.  Featured  prominently  in  this 
report  are  comments  about  Moss  Park.  On 
March  6,  1963,  Ron  Haggart,  writing  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  and  I  agree  completely 
with  what  he  said  on  this  occasion  about 
Moss  Park- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  does  not  say,  but  he 
sets  out  an  opinion.  He  said  this: 

Moss  Park  as  a  public  housing  project, 
is  a  sham.  It  will  make  almost  no  contribu- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  relief  and  misery 
of  those  whom  public  housing  is  supposed 
to  benefit.  Those  who  have  first  call  on 
public  housing  are  the  aged  and  the 
children.  Then  Moss  Park  came  along, 
fourtli  of  the  big  projects  and  plaything 
of  politicians  who  did  not  understand. 
Anxious  to  flaunt  big  words  like  "re- 
development" anxious  to  erect  concrete 
moniimrnts  to  "progress,"  they  squeezed 
the  children  out  of  public  housing.  Moss 
Park's  903  apartments  will  be  a  home  for 
only  354  children. 

Now  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
government  sliould  have  had  some  better 
understanding  about  what  it  was  doing  in 
the  Moss  Park  area  before  it  ptit  its  money 
in  than  to  allow  this  type  of  redevelopment 
to  go  on,  to  allow  this  great  expenditure  of 
public  money,  to  be  part  of  it  and  to  pro- 
duce so  imsatisfactory  results  insofar  as  pro- 
viding new  housing  accommodation  for 
children. 


It  is  no  excuse  in  saying  that  it  is  down- 
town, because  you  have  Regent  Park  right 
beside  it.  Regent  Park  is  there  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  youngsters  living  in  Regent 
Park.  They  are  living  in  good  surroundings 
now  in  those  buildings.  They  are  getting 
better  accommodation  than  they  ever  had 
before. 

Yet  all  this  money  is  being  thrown  into 
Moss  Park,  and  in  what,  in  903  apartments, 
with  room  for  only  354  children. 

I  think  this  is  a  terrible  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  looking  for  a  long  time 
for  leadership  from  this  government  insofar 
as  these  matters  are  concerned.  But  it  is  not 
forthcoming,  and  why  is  it  not?  The  prov- 
ince's contribution  to  Moss  Park  to  date  is 
$1,205,039.69. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  was  a  $903,000 

special  provincial  grant. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  more  than  $1,205,000 
was  it?  Well,  I  was  just  looking  here  at  page 

74  of  your  report  where  it  says:  Province's 
contribution  to  date  is  $1,205,000,"  and  if  it 
is  more  than  that  it  emphasizes  my  point 
more  than  ever.  I  say  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  public  money  spent  in 
Moss  Park  and  I  suggest  that  it  has  been 
wrongly  directed. 

I  suggest  that  much  more  should  have 
been  done  in  providing  accommodation  for 
people  who  need  it,  for  youngsters  and  elderly 
people.  You  have  not  done  it  in  Moss  Park 
and  you  should  be  ashamed  that  you  have 
not  done  it,  that  you  have  missed  this  oppor- 
tunity, this  golden  opportunity.  This  oppor- 
tunity in  that  area  will  not  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  section  on  page 

75  that  talks  about  assistance  to  other  depart- 
ments and  this  is  something  that  has  bothered 
me  for  some  considerable  period  of  time. 

Talk  about  interdepartmental  conferences, 
particularly  with  the  Highways  department, 
because  they  have  a  fair  amount  of  respon- 
sibility insofar  as  planning.  They  do  their 
own  planning. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  for  many  years 
several  departments  of  government  go  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  and  do 
things  that  affect  planning.  This  is  only 
natural,  because  you  have  different  Min- 
isters with  different  responsibilities.  With- 
out spending  any  great  length  of  time  on  this 
particular  point,  it  would  seem  to  me  most 
logical,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  official, 
some  Cabinet  Minister  should  be  given 
an  overall  planning  responsibility  and  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  co-ordinate  departments  like  High- 
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ways,  Lands  and  Forests,  and  so  on  insofar 
as  all  of  the  planning  is  done.  I  suggest  just 
occasional  meetings  and  conferences  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  singly  directed  plan 
for  the  better  improvement  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board's  report  is  here.  There  is  not  as  a  part 
of  this  report— I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  it— a  list  of  statistics  of  the  number  of 
cases  that  are  pending,  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  receive  reports,  the  lengtli  of  time 
it  takes  to  get  an  appointment,  how  many 
decisions  have  been  reserved  and  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  have  been  reserved. 

Just  a  few  comments  in  relation  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board:  I  think  they  have 
too  much  work  to  do.  I  think  they  are  given 
too  many  of  the  responsibilities,  some  of  these 
fields  of  responsibilities  should  be  taken  away 
from  them.  I  would  think  that  things  like 
financial  approvals  could  well  and  should 
well  be  done  under  departmental  level  be- 
cause if  the  hon.  Minister  is  serious  about  the 
expansion  of  the  financial  branch  of  his  de- 
partment, these  financial  approvals  could 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  readily  be 
handled  on  the  departmental  level. 

This  would  make  available  to  the  municipal 
board  additional  time  to  hear  the  cases  more 
quickly,  to  think  longer  about  their  decisions, 
and  to  evolve  a  body  of  precedence  that 
would  provide  reasonable  guidance  for  those 
people  who  have  to  come  to  court. 

The  question  of  expropriation  appeals,  the 
question  of  assessment  appeals— I  wonder  if 
those  fields  could  not  and  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board.  Because  I  think  the  board  has  an 
important  role  in  various  other  features  and 
I  think  that  these  extraneous  things  that 
have  been  thrown  at  them  in  recent  years 
should  be  taken  away  to  allow  the  board  to 
properly  function  in  the  important  fields  that 
I  have  already  dealt  with. 

On  the  resources  commission,  I  have 
already  commented.  Municipal  advisory  com- 
mittee, I  have  already  commented  on. 

I  wanted  to  say  just  a  brief  word  about 
the  conflict  of  interest  legislation.  I  think 
the  warning  that  I  gave  to  the  government 
just  a  year  ago  about  the  sections  they 
brought  in  had  been  amply  proven  by  the 
recent  happenings  in  Belleville.  I  suggested 
to  the  government  a  year  ago  that  if  they 
passed  the  new  sections,  that  they  were  being 
stringent  to  the  point  of  being  ridiculous,  in 
one  sense  and  in  the  other  sense  they  were 
being  so  lax  that  the  regulations  meant 
nothing. 


Now  being  stringent  to  the  point  of  being 
ridiculous,  they  put  into  the  statutes  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  any  officer  of  the 
company  having  dealings  with  the  muni- 
cipality on  whose  council  he  sat.  Certainly 
just  as  obviously  as  it  must  have  happened 
in  the  town  of  Belleville  this  came  to  pass. 
Now  somewhere  along  the  line  I  made  a 
plea  a  year  ago  and  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  it  the  same  length  as  I  did  then.  There 
must  be  some  reasonable  system  of  dealing 
with  this  problem  of  conflict  of  interests.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  wants  to  penalize 
people  because  they  have  made  a  mistake 
without  knowing  about  it. 

We  do  want  to  provide  a  method  whereby 
people  who  knowingly  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  should  be  penalized.  We  do  not 
want  to  make  the  system  so  rigid  that  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  absolute  disqualification  of 
holding  office,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  mild 
reprimand,  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  and  no  power 
to  do  anything.  In  the  Belleville  situation,  I 
was  disappointed  that  the  hon.  Minister  said 
he  had  no  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
had  been  a  breach  of  the  statute.  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  has  the  responsibility  of  having 
an  opinion.  If  there  is  anyone  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  who  should  have  an  opinion 
about  municipal  statutes,  and  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  a  breach  of  them,  who  else 
can  it  be  except  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs?   It  cannot  be  anybody  else. 

If  an  opinion  is  worth  having  and  it  is  in 
the  field  of  municipal  affairs,  and  it  concerns 
the  relationship  of  a  municipal  official  to  his 
municipality,  and  it  is  set  out  in  the  muni- 
cipal statute,  who  else  should  have  an 
opinion?  The  hon.  Minister!  But  he  does  not 
have  an  opinion,  and  I  say  it  is  no  excuse  that 
he  wants  to  protect  the  party.  I  say  he  is 
doing  no  service  either  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  involved  in  leaving  this  doubt  hanging 
over  his  head  or  service  to  the  ratepayers  by 
saying:  "Well,  if  there  is  something  wrong 
you  go  to  the  court,  and  you  prove  it." 

I  suggest  he  is  doing  no  service  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  involved.  If  he  is  blameless, 
if  this  aura  of  doubt  is  left  over  his  head,  he 
has  no  way  of  clearing  himself.  He  cannot 
go  to  the  court  and  say:  "Mr.  Judge,  tell 
everybody  I  have  a  clean  bill  of  health."  He 
is  just  left  dangling. 

The  hon.  Minister  should  give  an  opinion. 
He  is  giving  no  service  to  the  ratepayers,  if 
there  has  been  a  serious  wrong  in  that  muni- 
cipality, if  he  says  to  them:  "Well,  ratepayers, 
here  are  all  the  facts.  They  are  all  set  out. 
Now  if  you  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong,  you  go  to  the  court,  you  put 
your  hand  into  your  own  pocket  and  lay  out 
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the  cost  of  very  expensive  litigation.  If  you 
are  right  the  expenses  will  not  be  quite  as 
much,  but  if  you  are  wrong  they  are  going 
to  be  \ery  substantial.  Now,  we  are  the  gov- 
ernment, we  do  not  want  to  take  sides.  You 
find  out  for  yourself." 

I  suggest  this  is  entirely  wrong.  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  he  must  in  his 
position  as  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  take  a  position  in  these  things.  This  is 
your  job  and  this  is  your  duty.  If  you  feel  it 
is  not,  then  you  should  take  these  sections 
out  and  you  should  say  anybody  can  do 
anything  they  want  and  the  Criminal  Code 
will  take  care  of  them,  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  will  look  after  them. 

Tin's  is  the  position  the  hon.  Minister 
should  take.  This  is  the  position  he  has  re- 
fused to  take,  your  predecessors  have  refused 
to  take  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  held  the 
portfolio  of  Attorney-General  have  refused 
to  take.  I  say  to  you  this  is  shirking  your  real 
responsibilities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  more  point  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  and  that  is  the  mimi- 
cipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  We  talked 
about  subsidies  to  subways  in  the  estimates 
of  another  department.  I  would  think  the 
government  would  be  in  a  far  better  position 
—the  issues  are  clear  in  this  subject,  the  issues 
are  clear  in  the  future  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto— the  government  should  be  in  a  far 
hotter  position  to  say,  yes  we  will  give 
subsidies  for  the  subway  or  no  we  will  not 
give  subsidies  for  the  subway.  To  embark  on 
another  series  of  studies,  or  studies  of  the 
studies,  or  studies  of  the  studies  of  the  studies, 
really  is  a  waste  of  time.  I  really  do  not  feel 
it  fools  anyone.  It  merely  indicates  to  the 
people  affected  that  there  is  a  complete  in- 
ability to  make  up  your  minds. 

What  is  the  government  going  to  do  about 
the  application  for  the  unification  of  welfare? 
Does  the  government  feel  this  makes  sense, 
or  does  it  not?  Are  you  going  to  sit  there 
like  sphinxes  and  say  we  have  nothing  to 
say,  we  want  to  be  fair  to  all  the  parties  so  we 
will  not  take  sides.  We  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
suburbs  which  do  not  like  it,  we  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  city  which  does  like  it;  so  we  are 
not  going  to  take  sides,  we  will  just  let  the 
thing  dangle  along  imtil  eventtially  a  solution 
comes  floating  down  from  up  above. 

Surely  the  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  take  a  stand  on  the  future  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Surely  the  government  has  not  been 
blind  to  all  of  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place,  within  the  local  coimcils,  within  the 
metropolitan  council;  the  motions  that  have 
come  forward;  the  delegations  that  have 
attended  on  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  on  the 


hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs;  the 
representations  made.  Surely  this  cannot  have 
escaped  the  government's  notice. 

Where  is  the  decision?  Is  it  a  good  thing  to 
imite  welfare?  If  it  is,  if  the  city  is  getting 
a  bad  deal  out  of  this,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  perhaps  they  are,  perhaps  the 
suburbs  are  getting  a  bad  deal  out  of  the 
sharing  of  educational  costs.  Should  there 
not  be  a  sharing  of  the  two  things?  Could 
this  not  be  made  palatable  to  both  sides?  Is 
there  a  government  opinion,  and  where  is  it? 

Why  is  it,  if  you  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
government  benches  want  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  governing,  you  do  not  have 
opinions? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  future  of  Metro  is  a 
very  important  thing  to  this  province.  The 
other  day  at  the  private  bills  committee  a 
bill  came  forward  from  the  township  of 
Toronto  concerning  unification  or  realloca- 
tion of  educational  districts,  school  board 
districts.  Along  the  way  part  of  the  evidence 
was  that  if  a  decision  was  made  by  the 
private  bills  committee  an  application  before 
the  municipal  board,  I  think  initiated  by  the 
town  of  New  Toronto  for  partial  amalgama- 
tion of  New  Toronto,  a  section  of  Etobicoke 
and  a  portion  of  the  Malton  area,  would  have 
already  been  decided  by  the  private  bills 
committee.  Now,  the  private  bills  committee 
—wrongly,  very  wrongly,  I  would  suggest— 
attempted  in  one  hour  and  a  half  to  digest 
evidence  that  in  my  opinion  would  have 
taken  three  full  days  before  the  municipal 
board  for  proper  presentation,  examination 
and  counter-examination  and  weighing  con- 
flicting statements,  sir.  Without  witnesses, 
without  any  opportunity  for  anybody  to 
cross-examine  anyone,  merely  on  conflicting 
statements  of  various  councils  putting  forward 
their  ideas,  the  private  bills  committee  in 
their  wisdom,  or  their  lack  of  it,  attempted 
in  one  hour  and  a  half  to  solve  this  very 
serious  problem. 

If  the  government  accepts  the  opinion  of 
the  private  bills  committee  on  this  issue,  have 
they  not  directed  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  insofar  as  the  application  of  New 
Toronto  for  amalgamation  cannot  be  acted 
upon? 

Is  this  the  back-door  way  in  which  you 
solve  it,  is  this  the  back-door  way  in  which 
you  maintain  the  status  quo?  The  municipal 
board  is  not  the  place  where  you  slop  off  this 
responsibility.  The  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  on  the 
front  benches  of  the  government,  it  lies  in 
the  lap  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  you.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
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government,  if  it  wants  to  deserve  to  be  in 
olBce,  and  I  suggest  it  has  forfeited  its  right, 
but  if  it  wants  to  have  any  excuse  for  remain- 
ing in  office,  should  have  some  opinions  about 
something,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
things  it  should  have  opinions  about  is  the 
future  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will  not  com- 
ment in  any  way  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  revision  of  The 
Municipal  Act  and  related  Acts,  or  comment 
on  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  members  in  any 
way  at  all.  I  will  reserve  any  comment  I  have 
when  the  report  is  final  and  is  presented  in 
this  Legislature.  I  also  promise  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  anything  I  may  say  is  not 
covered  under  any  vote  in  the  estimates. 

I  want  to  refer  in  a  very  general  kind  of 
way,  in  a  broad  kind  of  way,  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  AflFairs  and  its  relationship 
with   the   municipalities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  a  bold  new  approach  to  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  basic  legislation  under  which  our 
municipalities  operate  was  approved  more 
than  100  years  ago,  and  as  you  know  it  is 
called  the  Baldwin  Act.  Since  that  time, 
endless  amendments  and  additions  to  it  have 
increased  its  complexities,  for  today  even  the 
experts  have  trouble  understanding  it. 

It  is,  I  think,  essentially  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  character.  Resulting  from  the  basic 
legislation,  we  have  a  tendency  towards 
regional  units  for  specific  purposes.  We  are 
developing  regional  planning  units,  regional 
conservation  councils,  regional  development 
associations,  larger  school  units,  regional 
health  units,  regional  welfare  o£Bces  and  so 
on.  The  regional  units  are  developing  with- 
out any  real  thought  as  to  the  relationship  of 
one  to  the  other. 

It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  serious  danger  that  present  con- 
fusion in  municipal  administration  will  be 
further  compounded.  Moreover,  with  the 
appointment  of  the  various  boards,  there  is 
a  great  danger  that  local  councils  will  lose 
more  of  their  autonomy.  I  think  you  will 
agree  appointed  bodies  take  away  a  great 
deal  of  authority  from  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
admit  that  I  am  afraid  the  elected  representa- 
tives must  share  some  blame  for  this,  for 
there  is  a  great  tendency  for  some,  in  an 
efiFort  to  evade  responsibility,  to  hand  over 
to  some  appointed  body  authority  that  they 
should  exercise  themselves.  I  think  this  is 
particularly  true  of  local  planning  boards, 
for  some  elected  representatives,  lacking  the 


intestinal  fortitude  to  decide  for  themselves, 
evade  the  job  they  were  elected  to  do. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is  a  systematic  programme  under- 
taken over  a  period  of  years  of  establishing 
larger  municipal  units,  which  in  effect  will 
be  regional  governments.  The  boundaries  of 
the  regions  will  be  worked  out  in  a  logical 
manner,  and  the  areas  they  embrace  will  be 
large  enough  to  permit  effective  local  govern- 
ment under  modem  conditions  of  rapid 
transportation  and  communication.  Within 
each  region  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  will  be  responsible  for  a  full  range 
of  municipal  functions. 

Over  the  past  number  of  years,  annexations 
and  amalgamations  and  the  formation  of 
metropolitan  governments  have  produced 
municipal  units  in  a  few  specific  areas,  with 
particularly  acute  problems.  The  trouble 
with  this  piecemeal  approach,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  the  newly  established  areas  are  rarely 
the  best  for  effective  municipal  government, 
and  the  adjoining  areas  left  out  are  less  able 
to  carry  on.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time 
has  come  to  establish  larger  regions  in  the 
province  with  an  overall  pattern  of  develop- 
ment. As  far  as  possible,  the  new  regions 
will  correspond  to  present  counties  and 
districts,  but  in  some  cases,  even  the  counties 
perhaps  would  be  too  small  and  might  have 
to  be  combined.  I  can  think  of  some  of  them 
myself  now. 

I  do  not  believe  the  department  should 
undertake  this  survey.  It  is  my  contention 
that  it  should  be  an  independent  commission, 
a  continuing  committee,  for  this  will  not  be 
accomplished  overnight.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  an  independent  survey  was 
undertaken,  some  co-ordination  and,  I  feel 
sure,  some  resultant  increase  in  efficiency 
would  be  effected. 

I  want  to  refer  just  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  equalized  assessment.  I 
have  listened  to  different  hon.  Ministers  in 
this  House— Ministers  of  this  department  for 
the  past  15  years— speak  most  optimistically 
about  an  equalized  assessment  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
then  Minister,  I  think,  stated  we  would  have 
such  an  assessment  within  three  years,  but 
today  it  seems  farther  away  than  ever.  Now, 
I  am  sure  the  local  assessors  are  confused  by 
the  attitude  of  the  department.  Last  year 
the  then  Minister  stated  he  would  have 
a  revised  manual  of  assessment  issued  in  the 
fall.  And  I  suggest  the  whole  position  is 
most  ludicrous,  for  we  have  most  local 
assessors  assessing  land  and  buildings  on  1940 
values.    The  attitude,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this 
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department  is  open  to  much  criticism,  I  think, 
because  the  lielp  it  has  given  to  local 
assessors  has  been  negHgible.  I  think  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  the  revision  of  the 
manual.  The  current  value  should  be  used 
and  such  instructions  given  to  the  local 
assessors   immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  resume  any  further 
comments  I  have  when  we  get  down  to  the 
details   of   the   estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:   On  vote   1401: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
proceeding  with  individual  votes,  1  think  I 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  reply  to 
a  few  of  the  matters  which  have  been 
discussed    by    my    hon.    friends    opposite. 

It  would  appear  as  if  I  have  not  im- 
pressed the  hon.  member  sufficiently  with 
the  recommendations  I  have  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  additional  staff  that  we  are 
now  attempting  to  engage.  As  you  know, 
I  think  we  are  short  some  28  or  30  properly 
qualified  people  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  civil  service  commission  and  who 
are  able  to  perform  the  duties  that  are 
required  of  them  in  the  field  we  operate, 
of  municipal  affairs. 

You  speak  about  doing  a  great  amount 
of  community  planning,  but  even  the  muni- 
cipalities, the  regional  planning  authorities, 
joint  planning  boards  and  so  on  are  looking 
for  planning  people  as  well  as  we  are.  Then 
the  question  arises,  where  do  these  people 
wish  to  work?  The  hon.  member  mentioned 
the  case  of  the  young  lawyer,  Mr.  Andrews 
who  did  not  stay  very  long.  In  the  same  way 
as  many  of  us  change  our  position  in  life 
from  one  type  of  work  to  another,  I  think 
that  he  is  entitled  to  move  from  this  line  of 
work  here  and  go  on  to  the  same  type  of 
professional  work  in  another  municipality. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  blame  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  merely  suggesting  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  if  the  salaries  were  such 
and  the  opportunities  for  advancement  were 
such  within  the  department,  that  when  it 
fotmd  bright  young  people  who  came  in,  that 
it  would  have  a  much  greater  case  in  holding 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  cannot  argue 
with  you  on  that  point,  because  I  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  setting  of 
salaries.  Those  are  set  by  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  they  are  the  people  who 
have  on  their  sta£E  the  experts  who  are  able 


to  analyze  and  classify  these  positions  and 
arrive  at  a  money  value  for  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  required  of  the  person  who  fills  the 
job. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  they  are  about  20  years 
behind  the  times. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  need  28  people 
surely  they  must— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  because  I  require 
people  who  have  certain  professional  stand- 
ing. There  is  no  sense  in  me  taking  a  boy 
out  of  Grade  11  of  high  school  and  attempt- 
ing to  make  an  auditor  out  of  him.  You  know 
that. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  are  operating,  I 
must  say,  under  adverse  conditions  and  we 
are  doing  our  best.  We  are  acquiring  some 
staflF.  We  have  engaged  a  number- 
Mr.  Singer:  Until  you  start  paying  them 
you  will  not  get  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Anyway,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  realize 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  want  to  see 
this  department  staffed  with  all  the  people 
that  are  required  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
do  the  job  for  which  the  people  in  the 
department  have  accepted  responsibility. 

We  have  added  some  staff  recently.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  particularly 
mentioned  Mr.  Godsalve,  and  this  position 
which  he  fills  is  a  most  important  position  in 
our  reorganization.  The  position  was  adver- 
tised extensively  through  the  newspapers 
and  other  advertising  media  in  Canada,  and 
this  gentleman,  among  others,  applied  for 
this  position.  The  credentials  of  many  appli- 
cants—those who  from  their  applications 
appeared  to  be  re£lsonably  qualified  for  the 
position— were  examined,  and  the  staff  people, 
the  assistant  deputy  Minister  and  others  were 
the  ones  who  were  concerned  with  finding 
the  best  person  possible  to  fill  this  position 
and  after  examining  all  the  applications, 
eventually  got  them  down  to  a  few  who  they 
thought  would  be  able  to  fill  the  position. 
They  conducted  interviews,  and  furthermore 
had  these  applicants  interviewed  by  an  out- 
side agency,  and  they  all  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  man  among  the  applicants 
was  Mr.  Godsalve,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  a  Newfoundlander  to  begin  with. 

He  was  born  and  raised  and  worked  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  has  had  great  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  accounting,  audit- 
ing,   municipal    grants,   he   was   engaged   in 
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local  government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
lie  came  to  Newfoundland  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  years  as  the  city  manager  for 
the  city  of  Comerbrook,  Newfoundland. 
.  We  have  also  added  to  our  staff  an  assist- 

I  ant  in  that  same  branch  that  Mr.  Godsalye 
is  now  with,  another  person  who  this  time 
happens  to  be  an  Ontario  resident,  a  Toronto 
resident,  a  chartered  accountant  who  has 
been  witli  a  very  good  firm  in  Ontario.  He 
from  among  a  group  of  applicants  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  position  of  an  assistant  director  in 
this  Vanch. 

So  that  we  are  carrying  on  through  the 
civil  service  commission  our  quest  for  prop- 
1^  erly  qualified  people  to  come  into  the 
*  various  branches  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  I 
would  hope  that— I  cannot  tell  you  what 
these  salar>'  schedules  are  because  that  is  not 
my  concern— but  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
salary  schedules  are  not  sufficient,  and  the 
civil  service  commission,  sir,  does  not  obtain 
the  people  we  require,  they  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  examine  if  that  is  the 
problem  or  if  that  is  the  cause  of  us  not 
being  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  here  may  be 
rather  disjointed  but  I  want  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  comments  which  have  been 
passed  l^  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
because  I  appreciate  them  as  they  are  very 
well  thought  out. 

I  realize  that  he,  as  one  who  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
municipal  administration,  is  concerned  with 
many  of  these  things  in  the  same  way  as  I 
am  arid  in  the  same  way  as  my  hon. 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House  are. 

He  was  speaking  about  regional  planning. 
In  my  very  inadequate  remarks  I  made  some 
statements  in  connection  with  regional 
planning.  We  are  all  for  regional  planning, 
but,  as .  I  said,  this  Is  a  partnership  arrange- 
ment. It  involves  municipalities,  municipal 
governments,  private  business  people,  with 
the  province  trying  to  give  leadership. 

I  have  attended  some  of  these  planning 
Workouts  myself  and  these  conferences,  and 
I  think  that,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  are 
not  going;  to,  go  into  an  area,  whether  it  be 
Metropolitan  Toronto  or  Kingston,  Belleville, 
Windsor^  any  place  that  you  can  name,  and 
say.  "Listen,  you  municipal  people,  you 
must  do  such  and  such  with  this  planning." 

Now,  I  jus,t  wonder  how  long  we  would 
last  as;  a'go^rnment  if  the  municipal  people 
in  this  province  said:  "Now,  these  fellows  had 
bettex  be  .  careful,  because  we  have  some 
responsibilities;  that  we  are  going  to  accept 
and  we  are  accepting  them"? 


During  the  past  year,  in  the  annual  report 
you  will  see  where  some  of  these  regional 
planning  areas  have  been  extended,  and  I 
think  tliat  we  have  made  some  rather  interest- 
ing progress  in  that  field.  As  the  importance 
of  planning  is  shown  more  and  more,  the 
municipal  people  and  the  local  residents  and 
people  interested  in  developing  land  for 
greater  use,  planning  will  find  its  right  niche 
in  the  development  of  the  province. 

Now,  just  to  say  that  only  a  small  number 
of  the  municipalities  have  planning  and  by- 
laws and  planning  boards  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  and  that  they  are  not  very  aggressive, 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  planning  where  it 
is  of  importance  at  the  moment  is  not  being 
properly  done. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  there  are  many  muni- 
cipalities, particularly  many  of  the  town- 
ships in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
where  at  the  moment  it  is  not  necessary  nor 
desirable  that  there  should  be  planning  as 
we  understand  the  need  in  the  more  heavily 
populated  portions  of  the  province,  so  that 
immediately  eliminates  a  large  number  of 
municipalities. 

The  comments  which  the  hon.  member  has 
made  with  respect  to  the  municipal  board  and 
speeding  up  the  work,  prompts  me  to  say 
that  we  have  now  through  some  rearrange- 
ment and  througli  our  reorganization  made 
certain  facilities  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  available  to  the  municipal  board, 
some  planning  experts  and  some  planning 
people.  We  hope  that  when  the  new  finance 
branch  headed  by  Mr.  Paul  Hickey  gets  right 
into  that  field,  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
over  a  period  of  years  statistical  information 
with  reference  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  municipalities  of  this  province  in  such  a 
way  that  the  nmnicipal  board  will  have  a 
library.  Any  citizen  will  have  a  library  avail- 
able right  in  our  department.  Financial 
houses  who  would  be  interested,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  will  have  a  library  right  in  our 
office  that  will  contain  up-to-date  infor- 
mation about  the  financial  position  of  all  of 
our  municipalities. 

That,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
be  of  great  value  also  to  the  province,  because 
of  the  fact  tliat  tlie  provincial  financing  is 
affected  in  some  way  or  another,  more  or  less, 
because  of  the  needs  of  the  municipahties. 

I  think  that  our  new  finance  branch  is 
going  to  get  that  information  for  us  and  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  still  greater  service 
to  the  municipal  board  and  to  all  those  other 
people  who  are  interested  in  this  field.  Over 
the  years  that  has  not  been  possible  in  the 
past  with  kck  of  staff.  These  things  have 
to  be  timed,  there  is  a  time  for  everything. 
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The  hon.  member  discussed  the  matter  of 
the  improvement  districts.  Now,  reference  to 
the  legislation  which  is  now  before  the 
House  indicates  that  I  have  presented  a  bill 
to  the  House  which  will  remove  from  The 
Municipal  Act  a  section  of  the  Act  which 
l^ermits  boards  of  trustees  of  improvement 
districts  be  elected. 

I  personally  am  against  that  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  agreed  that  that  should  be 
deleted.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very 
easy  and  very  facile  method  for  local  citizens 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  improvement 
district  set-up  to  file  a  petition.  I  think  it  is 
30  names  of  local  ratepayers,  and  that  can 
Ix?  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  and  the 
department  and  they  will  conduct  an  investi- 
gation, and  if  it  seems  to  be  desirable  then 
a  hearing  is  held  and  the  municipality  is 
directed  to  change  itself  into  a  township 
municipality,  or  some  other  form. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  thought  it  was  to  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  the  board,  to  the 
municipal  board. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  on  local  initiative.  I 
was  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  there 
are  many  of  these  improvement  districts  that 
are  in  the  very  happy  position  of  being  sub- 
sidized by  the  government  and  there  is  no 
real  impetus  for  them  to  get  out  on  their  own 
feet.  They  are  grown  up  but  they  do  not 
want  to  walk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  are  not  being 
subsidized  any  more  than  any  other  muni- 
cipality except  for  the  service  which  is 
rendered— the  supervision,  the  supervisory 
service  by  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right.  Well,  they  are 
being  subsidized  to  the  extent  that  the  de- 
partment is  doing  their  civil  service  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  no,  I  would  not 
say  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  in  that  field,  as  the  hon. 
member  probably  knows.  Now,  would  the 
hon.  member  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  should  go  to 
some  improvement  district  in  northern  Ontario 
and  say,  "Look,  you  have  got  to  stop  all  this, 
you  have  got  to  go  into  a  township  muni- 
cipality."? 

Now,  I  think  that  after  a  municipality 
that  has  been  organized  as  an  improvement 
district  has  been  operating  for  a  number  of 
years,  it  should  seriously  consider— and  the 
department   has   suggested    this    to   a   board 


of  trustees  in  the  past— changing  municipal 
status  to  that  of  some  other  municipal  cor- 
poration. Probably  a  township  would  suit 
their  needs.  I  do  know  that  that  has  teken 
place;  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  such 
instances. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  of  what  are  the  needs 
of  the  local  community  that  is  served  by  this 
type  of  municipal  administration,  as  to 
whether  the  area  should  be  incorporated  as 
an  improvement  district  for  three  years,  five 
years,  seven  years  or  ten  years.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  that  have  gone  more  than 
ten  years,  as  improvement  districts.  Very 
few.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more 
than  a  couple. 

Now,  the  boards  of  trustees  are  composed 
of  local  residents  who  admittedly  are  not 
elected.  But  they  are  named  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  council,  and  they  are  local 
people  who  should  know  something  about 
the  needs  of  the  community. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  that  any  government 
official  should  go  into  any  municipality  and 
say  this  is  a  blanket  order,  without  consider- 
ing the  needs  of  the  area.  If  the  board  of 
trustees  wants  to  maintain  itself  as  a  group 
in  government  without  being  elected  for  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time  the  local  citi- 
zenry—I  am  sure  it  is  only  30  people— would 
have  to  sign  a  petition.  The  whole  thing  can 
be  discussed  before  the  municipal  board  and 
they  can  handle  the  situation  there,  I  do 
not  think  there  are  too  many  problems  with 
that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  But,  in  the  method  of  munici- 
pal grants  and  also  in  the  provincial  police, 
is  it  advantageous  for  them  to  keep  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  that  respect.  The  question  was  asked 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  about 
the  reassessment  in  Elliot  Lake.  Was  that 
completed  in  time?   I  have  a  memo  here. 

Sir,  tlie  assessment  in  Elliot  Lake  was 
completed  in  April  1962,  the  reassessment 
that  had  been  ordered  by  the  department, 
and  the  amount  is  $11,210,000  as  compared 
with  $15.5  million  in  the  previous  assess- 
ments. The  reassessment  produced  some  65 
appeals,  none  of  them  of  a  serious  nature. 
We  suggest  that  the  reassessment  was  done 
satisfactorily  and  everyor>e  was  happy  after 
that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  did 
the  assessment  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  get  you  that  figure 
later  on,  if  you  do  not  mind.  It  was  done  by 
the  local  assessor  with  the  assistance  of  our 
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own  departmental  people,  so  that  the  people 
who  did  the  work  were  those  aheady  on  the 
staff  of  the  municipalities.  With  respect  to 
the  new  assessment  manual  which  is  now 
under  preparation  by  an  outside  firm  of  con- 
sultants, I  am  advised  that  this  company  was 
chosen  in  the  fall  by  my  predecessor,  after 
considering,  I  think,  some  11  other  organiza- 
tions that  are  able  to  supply  similar  types  of 
service.  After  consultation  and  discussion, 
the  hon.  Minister,  on  the  advice  of  his  people 
at  that  time  decided  that  this  firm,  Marshall 
Stevens,  is  the  best  quahfied  to  undertake 
this  work. 

It  had  been  planned  originally  that  the 
department  itself  would  undertake  this 
work  of  preparing  a  new  assessment  manual. 
After  some  time,  last  year,  it  was  found  this 
would  be  too  onerous  a  job  for  it  to  under- 
take. It  would  take  too  long,  and  therefore 
a  decision  was  made  to  engage  a  firm  of 
outside  consultants.  I  believe  that  the  work 
is  being  done  satisfactorily  and  is  well  under 
way.  I  would  hope  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  the  department  will  be  supplied  with 
a  draft  of  the  manual.  It  is  our  intention 
then,  in  consultation  among  our  own  depart- 
ment people,  the  Marshall  Stevens  people, 
and  representatives  of  the  association  of  asses- 
sors of  Ontario— which  has  named  a  special 
committee  of  its  niembetship  to  work  with 


us  on  this— to  be  able  to  understand  tiie 
manual  clearly  and  get  it  to  a  point  where 
it  may  be  printed.  Then  it  will  be  distri- 
buted to  the  municipalities  of  the  province. 

The  next  question  that  I  have  been  asked 
is:  Do  I  intend  to  make  this  assessment  manual 
mandatory?  At  the  moment,  I  think  that  there 
again  is  a  field  that  we  must  be  very  careful 
with— where  any  government  will  undertake 
to  say  to  another  form  of  government  that  it 
must  use  a  manual.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  municipal  government  is  a  government. 
I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful  about  this 
field.  However,  I  am  assiured  by  the  members 
of  the  assessors'  association  executive,  that 
they  feel  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  a  great  number  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. They  have  in  their  membership  the 
majority  of  the  assessors  in  the  province. 
They  feel  it  might  be  possible  through  that, 
and  through  a  process  of  education,  to  in- 
fluence a  great  number  of  municipalities  to 
accept  the  assessment  manual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  it  6  o'clock,  do  you, 
sir? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  being  6  of  the  dock,  I 
now  leave  tlie  chair  and  we  will  resume  at  8. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

(continued) 

On  vote  1401: 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs):  When  we  adjourned  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  training  of  assessors  and  other 
employees.  I  believe  in  order  to  continue  a 
programme  of  this  kind  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  department,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  assessors'  association  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  universities,  should  provide  a  training 
course,  an  in-service  training  course  that  the 
assessors  can  take,  sir,  to  better  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  responsibilities  which  they  have 
to  accept.  For  some  time  now  the  depart- 
ment ofiBcials  and  the  assessors  association 
have  been  working  on  the  preparation  of  a 
course  for  assessors. 

Once  we  have  this  course  established,  I 
think  that  -we  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  licensing  of  assessors  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  licensing  of  auditors 
was  handled  some  years  ago.  So  I  say  to  you, 
sir,  and  to  the  House,  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  that  field. 

The  deputy  has  just  reminded  me  that 
we  are  very  anxious,  of  course,  that  the 
counties  and  that  the  municipalities  within 
the  counties  should,  wherever  possible,  use 
the  county  assessment  commissioner  idea  so 
that  in  that  way  I  think  that  over  a  period  of 
years  we  can  make  some  progress  and  achieve 
what  will  eventually  be,  with  the  new  manual 
and  better  qualified  municipal  assessors,  a 
proper  assessment  throughout  the  province. 

At  the  same  time,  we— 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Would  you 
permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  remem- 
ber, when  the  county  assessor  idea  was  first 
started,  I  think  around  1943  or  1944,  the 
government  of  that  time  offered  $1,500  to- 
wards the  salary  of  the  assessor,  and  since 
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that  time  I  think  most  of  the  counties  are 
now  under  the  assessor  arrangement.  I  think 
if  you  wanted  to  extend  it  whereby  the 
assessor  had  complete  control  of  the  assess- 
ment in  the  county,  perhaps  if  you  increased 
that  grant  a  little  you  might  encourage  them 
to  the  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  an  idea  that  is 
valuable  and  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for  it. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  still  paying  this 
grant  of  $1,500  and  during  the  coming  year 
this  will  be  paid  to  the  38  counties. 

Mr.  Thomas:  That  is  all  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  we  are  assisting 
in  other  ways,  financially,  and  providing 
some  assistance  towards  expenditures  for 
oflfice  equipment,  are  we  not?  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  are 
you  going  to  continue  on  some  other  subject 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  on  the  remarks  passed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer). 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  pursue  the  idea  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  has  outlined  for  a  little 
while.    The  suggestion  I  have,  sir,  is  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Could  I  deal  with  the 
other  matters  as  mentioned  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre  and  then  I  will  get  to 
the  suggestions  put  forth  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa?  Would  that  be  satisfactory? 

In  the  annual  report  there  is  a  mention 
made  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  assess- 
ment rolls  are  not  closed  on  time.  That 
is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  attend  to  from 
here,  and  we  certainly  warn  the  assessors 
at  every  opportunity  and  all  those  in  muni- 
cipal administration  that  if  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  assessor  to  close  his  roll  on  time, 
there  is  a  provision  for  an  extension  of  time. 
But  it  happens  occasionally  that  an  assessor 
does   not  pay   any   attention  to   that. 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  I  detected 
a  mild  note  of  frustration  in  your  report  and 
I  hoped  that  you  woiJd  be  a  little  more  force- 
ful about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  all  right  to  say 
be  a  Uttle  more  forceful,  but  how  does  one 
anticipate  by  October  15  that  one  or  two 
out  of  978  or  979  municipalities  have  not 
closed  their  assessment  roll  on  time  and  have 
not  apphed  for  an  extension?  We  find  most 
things  out,  you  know,  by  locking  the  bam 
door  after  the  horse  has  gone.  I  think  it  is 
only  through  education— and  that  is  what  we 
are  working  on  now— that  we  will  be  able  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
assessors.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  make 
progress  in  that  regard. 

Insofar  as  auditors  are  concerned,  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  municipal 
auditors  should  all  be  chartered  accountants. 
There  again,  I  do  not  think  that  we  would 
want  to  limit  the  municipal  auditing  to 
chartered  accountants  only,  because  they  are 
a  group  who  are  graduates  of  a  certain  course 
of  instruction.  We  have  other  people  in  the 
province  who  are  not  CA's  but  are  CPA's 
and  CGA's,  though  I  think  that  now  they  are 
all  CA's- 

Mr.  Singer:  Really  I  meant,  and  I  should 
liave  said,  within  the  broad  confines  of  the 
Act  as  amended  last  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  I  think,  sir,  that 
the  auditors  who  are  now  licensed  are  by  and 
large  pretty  well  qualified.  I  would  say  that 
with  the  addition  of  the  instruction  service 
from  the  accounting  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment that  where  there  are  weaknesses  those 
auditors  will  be  assisted,  but  I  would  say 
that  we  have  not  too  much  here  in  that 
regard. 

There  were  some  comments  made  about 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  and 
a  suggestion  was  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  that  OWRC  could  be  a 
department  or  a  branch  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  commission 
when  the  legislation  was  passed.  There  was 
a  very  special  need  in  that  it  placed  the 
provincial  government  in  the  position  of  help- 
ing municipalities,  not  only  with  the  con- 
struction of  programmes  or  projects  for 
sewage  works  and  water  works,  but  also 
assistance  in  the  financing  end  of  these. 

When  you  examined  the  water  resources 
report  I  think  we  cotild  rightfully  say  that 
the  commission  has  done  a  very  good  job 
in  the  responsibihties  that  it  has.  Many  muni- 


cipalities have  been  assisted  and  I  think  that 
over  the  years  it  may  be  that  the  backlog 
of  necessary  water  works  and  sewage  plants 
may  be  taken  care  of  so  that  when  the  need 
for  the  commission  is  no  longer  apparent, 
I  suppose  it  might  be  considered  at  that 
time  that  it  might  be  amended  in  some  way 
and  placed  in  the  position  of  having  different 
responsibilities  than  it  has  at  the  present 
time.  But  with  the  number  of  applications 
that  the  commission  has  to  deal  with,  I 
would  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  consider  any  radical  changes  in 
the  responsibilities  of  the  commission  at  the 
present  time.  I 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  very  close  to  being  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  increase  of  the 
staff,  of  course,  is  necessary  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  plants  that  are  operated 
by  the  commission,  however,  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  the  increase  in 
head  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  there  are  so  many 
more  projects.  Remember  tliat  this  commis- 
sion is  performing  a  service  and  providing  a 
lot  of  very  high  class  information  and  advice 
of  a  technical,  engineering  nature  and  so  on  | 
to  die  municipalities  without  cost.  I  think 
that  until  such  time  when  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  all  of  the  areas  that  should 
be  serviced  with  proper  faciUties  are  serviced 
the  commission  will  have  to  operate. 

It  is  in  a  little  different  position  than  a 
branch  of  the  department  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  board,  properly  constituted,  so  that 
litigants,  if  I  may  call  them  that,  can  appear 
before  the  board.  I  think  there  is  a  certain 
freedom  there,  a  certain  assurance  of  justice 
to  all  parties  concerned,  that  might  not  be 
as  apparent  if  the  Minister  of  a  govern- 
ment department  were  to  be  the  final  arbiter. 

However,  I  value  the  recommendations  and 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the 
hon.  member.  I  can  only  promise  him  that  I 
will  give  some  attention  to  the  very  interest- 
ing remarks  that  he  has  made. 

In  connection  with  the  municipal  advisory 
committee,  there  have  been  no  meetings  of 
the  committee  since  the  legislative  committee 
on  The  Municipal  Act  and  related  Acts  has 
been  named.  Until  such  time  as  we  receive 
in  the  Legislature  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  The  Municipal  Act  I  am  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  any  opinions  as  to  the  need  or 
otherwise  of  the  municipal  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

An  hon.  member:  It  sounds  like  my  hon. 
colleagues  will  suffer. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  again,  I  am  not 
the  one  to  pass  opinions  about  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  do  not  understand  these 
things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  connection  with  the 
community  planning  branch  publication 
"Better  Place  to  Live'',  in  my  remarks  this 
afternoon  I  mentioned  that  we  were  anxious 
in  the  department  to  obtain  the  valued  advice 
and  assistance  of  municipalities  and  others 
outside  of  the  department  and  that  we  had 
no  plans  this  year  or  during  this  session  to 
make  any  changes  in  our  planning  legislation 
of  any  importance  with  respect  to  this  report 
of  the  community  planning  branch. 

The  hon.  member  asked  me  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  that  are 
now  before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  and 
matters  relating  to  such  applications.  I  am 
sorry  that  at  the  moment  I  cannot  provide 
him  with  that  information,  but  if  he  wishes 
to  have  it  I  will  have  it  prepared  by  the 
board  and  have  it  presented  to  him  at  a  later 
occasion.  I  am  told  by  my  deputy  there  has 
been  a  very  substantial  improvement  in  the 
speed  with  which  these  matters  are  handled 
and  there  is  a  very  close  liaison  between  the 
department  and  the  municipal  board  with 
respect  to  information  and  advice  given  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  I  am  advised 
that  the  present  practice  is  to  comment  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  on  all  zoning 
by-laws,  with  copies  of  all  comments  going  to 
interested  parties,  who  would  primarily  be 
the  municipalities  involved.  Of  course,  the 
decisions  are  made  by  the  board  in  the  hght 
of  the  evidence  presented  before  them.  That 
is  my— 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  making  far  more  tlian 
comments,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  suggesting 
that  if  the  comment  is  worth  making  it  should 
be  made  in  person,  by  a  person  who  is  pre- 
pared to  be  cross-examined  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  that  fits  into  the 
very  field  that  my  hon.  friend  was  discussing 
this  afternoon— the  matter  of  settling  a  court 
case,  on  an  adversary  vs.  adversary  basis. 
Now,  the  municipal  board  in  respect  to  these 
matters  has  not  operated  in  that  way,  in  the 
past.  I  think  that  insofar  as  evidence  that 
might  be  presented  to  the  board  by  repre- 
sentatives of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  they  would  be  in  the  same  position 
as  any  other  witness  who  might  come  before 
the  board,  who  could  be  called  by  either  or 
both  of  the  parties  who  are  before  the 
board. 

My  hon.  friend  had  some  very  interesting 
remarks  to  pass  about  Metro  Toronto,  The 


Metropolitan  Toronto  Act.  I  can  only  say  th^t 
in  due  course  of  time— perhaps  I  should  use 
the  terminology,  "in  the  fullness  of  time"— the 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  discuss  the  Metro  Act,  and  its 
amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with  the 
very  interesting  remarks  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  these 
remarks.  I  think  they  were  well  thought 
out  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  shall  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  think  that  there  is  one  thing  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  it  is  said  that  The  Municipal 
Act  is  aged.  It  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  many  years.  Well,  of  course,  in  every 
session  of  Parliament  there  have  been  amend- 
ments to  The  Municipal  Act,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  over  the  years  the  Act  has  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  the  changes  in  the  economy 
in  which  we  live,  from  year  to  year,  and  that 
really  it  is  not  as  antiquated  as  one  would 
think. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  examining  and  in 
studying  the  Act  and  in  reading  it  over  and 
over  many  times,  that  I  always  develop  some 
new  understanding  of  its  meaning.  At  times, 
in  the  department  in  which  I  now  find  myself, 
where  I  have  to  sometimes  decide  between 
one  legal  opinion  and  another  across  the  table, 
I  find  in  those  discussions  and  studies,  that 
really  the  Act  is  perhaps  not  too  far  behind. 
However,  it  has  been  the  practice  by  gov- 
ernments over  the  years  not  only  to  amend 
the  Act  as  the  need  arose  from  year  to  year, 
but  also  to  have  a  special  committee  of  the 
legislature,  as  you  have  had  for  two  years. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  say  that  revision 
of  this  Act  and  related  Acts  should  be  under- 
taken by  experts  and  not  by  parliamentarians, 
is  I  think,  a  question  of  debate.  However,  I 
would  hope  that  when  the  Legislature  re- 
ceives a  report  of  the  committee  that  matters 
of  this  kind  will  be  dealt  with,  and  that  I, 
no  doubt,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  report  and  to  have  it  examined  by 
people  in  the  department.  If  necessary,  we 
can  discuss  some  of  these  things  with  some 
of  the  municipal  associations  and  even,  as 
has  been  said,  with  experts  in  the  field  of 
municipal  administration  who  are  outside  of 
government. 

I  personally  am  very  much  of  the  opinion 
that  many  of  our  municipal  governments  are 
too  small,  but  we  always  have  to  remember 
that  municipal  government,  as  I  said  earHer, 
is  a  government  which  has  been  elected  by 
the  people  and  local  people  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  they  need.  Sometimes  it, 
requires  pressures  from  the  outside  or  from; 
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their  neighbours  to  get  them  to  see  that 
certain  things  can  be  clone  in  a  better  way 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  even  from  their  govern- 
ment! 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  However,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  press  those  things  too  much, 
because  by  and  large  we  have  been  favoured, 
I  would  say,  with  pretty  good  municipal 
gON-emment  in  this  province.  There  have  been 
many  cases  of  amalgamations  and  annexa- 
tions as  the  economy  grew  and  municipalities 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of  having 
to  have  more  land  to  expand  and  provide 
themselves  with  new  services  that  as  smaller 
municipalities  they  could  not  provide  because 
of  the  financial  implications.  When  they 
joined  together  they  found  that  these  services 
could  be  supplied  at  a  price  tliey  could 
afford  to  pay. 

We  have  had,  I  may  suggest,  great  experi- 
ence with  the  health  units  and  most  of  the 
pro\ince  is  now  covered  by  health  units 
which  cover  many  municipalities  in  the  one 
operation.  Tliere  is  certainly  no  comparison 
with  the  services  provided  by  the  health 
imits  of  today  and  the  old  system  that  we 
had.  I  would  say  the  first  health  unit  in  this 
province  was  either  1944  or  1945.  There  is 
certainly  no  comparison  with  the  services 
provided  by  health  units  today  and  that  of 
less  than  20  years  ago  when  that  service 
was  provided  on  a  single  mimicipal  basis 
through  medical  officers  of  health  and  so  on. 
That  is  an  example  that  I  cite  to  you  of 
what  can  be  done  when  a  group  of  muni- 
cipalities get  together  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  services  which  they  require. 

I  am  one  who  feels  very  strongly  that  the 
county  councils  should  be  getting  into  new 
fields  of  municipal  administration,  but  there 
again  I  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  in  no 
position,  nor  do  I  think  anyone  else  is  in 
a  position,  to  attempt  to  force  any  of  these 
counties  to  undertake  matters  which  they 
at  the  moment,  have  not  seen  fit  to  under- 
take. But  the  legislation  is  there,  and  I  think 
quite  suffiricnt,  for  the  counties  to  enlarge 
their  services  to  their  citizens  and  even  to 
join— a  number  of  counties  could  join  to- 
gether if  they  so  wished. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  New  Toronto's 
application  to  annex  part  of  Toronto  Town- 
ship to  Etobicoke.  This  application  has  been 
withdrawn  and  the  by-law  amended  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  that  solve  the  problem 
though?  That  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the 
problem. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  not  in  a  position 

to  pass  any  remarks  about  that  because  some 
cases  are  before  the  municipal  board  and  I 
am  not  the  municipal  board. 

In  connection  with  the  matter,  I  reported 
to  the  House  I  think  at  the  first  of  this  week 
about  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  mayor 
of  Belleville  to  hold  office.  I  think  I  should 
mention  that  the  right  to  hold  office,  to  be 
elected  and  to  hold  office  is  a  very  important 
right  in  a  democratic  system  of  government 
as  we  have.  The  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  under  certain  specified  facts  a  person  had 
forfeited  the  right  to  hold  office  I  think  is  a 
matter  for  the  judiciary  and  not  a  matter  for 
the  administrative  end  of  government. 

I  would  doubt  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  any  Minister  of  any  department  of 
government  should  have  the  authority  to  say 
that  a  person  under  certain  circumstances  has 
forfeited  his  right  to  hold  a  municipal  office 
or  any  other  office.  I  think  we  pride  ourselves 
in  this  country  on  the  fact  that  the  judiciary 
is  beyond  blame  and  therefore  I  think  it  is 
a  function  of  the  judiciary  to  deal  with 
matters  of  this  kind. 

In  that  way  I  am  sure  that  cases  of  this 
kind  can  be  handled  properly  through  the 
regular  procedures  of  the  courts  and  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  parties  involved  will 
obtain  justice. 

In  connection  with  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Improvement  Corporation  I  must  say  that 
the  function  of  the  department  with  respect 
to  this  municipal  improvement  corporation  is 
one  of  assistance  and  advice  to  municipal 
officials  in  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
the  documents  necessary  to  effect  a  sale  of 
debentures. 

The  municipal  improvement  corporation 
purchases  debentures  of  municipalities  and 
school  boards  for  municipal  expenditures  and 
so  the  position  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  is  to  help  the  municipalities  in 
preparing  their  case  to  the  corporation. 

In  connection  with  mining  revenue  pay- 
ments which,  as  the  hon.  members  have  said, 
are  in  some  cases  increa.sed  and  in  other 
cases  decreased.  This  is  due  to  increased 
population  and  increased  mines  profit  tax, 
both  of  which  are  factors  that  are  used  in 
the  formula.  In  cases  where  the  amount  of 
the  mining  revenue  payments  has  decreased, 
that  is  because  of  the  number  of  miners 
involved.  The  reverse  is  true  on  the  other 
hand  with  respect  to  the  profits  tax. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  involving 
the  town  of  Huntsville  and  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission.  Due  to  the 
pollution  of  the  Muskoka  river,  Fairy  Lake 
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and  Mary  Lake,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
construct  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and  certain 
sanitary  sewers  in  the  town  of  Huntsville. 

In  1957  and  1958  various  meetings  were 
held  between  officials  of  the  OWRC,  con- 
sulting engineers,  interested  ratepayers  and 
elected  officials  of  the  municipality.  The  pro- 
posed scheme  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
council  and  approval  of  an  expenditure  of 
$414,696.61  was  granted  by  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  in  1958. 

Increased  costs  and  delay  in  completion 
of  the  project  were  caused  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  contractor  engaged  for  the 
construction  of  the  sewers  and  the  cost  of 
the  project  as  at  December  31,  1959, 
amounted  to  $450,632.87  or  $36,000  more 
than  the  expenditure  approved  in  September 
1958. 

The  method  of  paying  annual  costs  of  the 
project  was  based  on  a  small  levy  on  the 
total  taxable  assessment  of  the  municipality 
and  percentage  increases  on  the  water  bills. 
This  method  was  never  implemented  by  the 
municipality  and  the  only  payments  made  to 
the  OWRC  for  the  past  several  years  have 
been  to  cover  operating  and  partial  interest 
costs,  with  the  result  that  the  interest  costs 
owing  to  The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission have  increased  the  total  liability  to 
the  commission  as  at  December  31,  1962  to 
an  amount  of  $516,593.08. 

In  1962,  at  the  request  of  the  municipality, 
members  of  the  administration  and  account- 
ing branches  of  my  department  visited  the 
municipality  to  assist  in  formulating  a  plan 
for  repayment  of  the  debt.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  the  debt  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  municipality,  a  re- 
financing proposal  has  been  recommended. 
It  is  anticipated  that  satisfactory  arrangements 
will  be  completed  with  the  municipality 
within  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  my 
few  and  inadequate  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  passed  by  the  two  hon.  members 
and  I  think  that  we  could  now  deal  with  tlie 
individual  votes. 

You  will  notice  that  the  main  vote  is  1401, 
which  includes  the  expenditures  for  main 
office  and  the  branches  and  then  on  page  86 
you  will  see  where  these  are  subdivided 
between  main  office  expenditure,  accounts, 
community  planning,  law  branch,  municipal 
accounting  and  auditing,  municipal  assess- 
ment, municipal  finance,  municipal  organi- 
zation and  administration,  and  operations. 
Then  there  are  13  other  amounts  there  rang- 
ing from  number  4,  commissions  and  investi- 
gations, a  budget  of  $15,000,  grants  to  the 


Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada, 
municipal  associations,  and  municipal  schools. 

I  might  pass  some  remarks  about  those 
items,  the  commissions  and  investigations:  this 
is  a  reduction  from  last  year  and  is  an  amount 
required  for  consultants'  fees.  Last  year,  we 
engaged  a  firm  of  consultants  to  assist  us  in 
setting  up  the  municipal  employees  retire- 
ment system  and  of  course  these  people  will 
not  be  engaged  very  much  this  year.  Then 
we  have  oftentimes  some  inquiries  or  investi- 
gations which  may  arise  which  require  some 
additional  outside  assistance  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  at  the  moment. 

The  grant  to  the  Community  Planning 
Association  is  exactly  what  it  means.  It  is  an 
organization  in  which  we  have  many  contacts 
and  we  support  the  association  to  this  extent. 

The  grants  of  the  municipal  associations 
go  to  the  Assessing  Officers  Association,  the 
municipal  clerks  and  the  finance  officers,  the 
Northwestern  Municipal  Association  and  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Rural  Municipalities 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  each.  The  grant  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Association  is  $1,500,  a 
total  of  $5,500. 

Municipal  schools,  we  estimate  this  year 
will  cost  us  $5,000.  It  is  intended  to  hold 
three  day  assessment  schools  throughout  the 
fall  of  1963  in  eight  or  ten  centres  to  explain 
our  new  manual  of  assessment  values  and  our 
municipal  organization  and  administration 
branch  officials  will  also  attend.  Last  year, 
two  day  schools  were  held  in  ten  cities 
throughout  the  province.  The  cost  there  is 
$5,000.  Item  No.  8,  redevelopment  branch  in 
aid  of  acquisition  and  clearance  of  redevelop- 
ment areas  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council,  is  to  deal 
with  matters  such  as  Moss  Park  and  Alexandra 
Park  and  areas  of  development  of  that  kind, 
where  these  are  supported  by  the  federal 
government  and  the  municipalities  and  our- 
selves. 

Item  No.  9  is  aid  to  municipalities  for 
share  of  bounties  paid  for  the  destruction  of 
foxes,  $12,000. 

The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  item  10, 
payments  in  lieu  of  certain  municipal  taxes. 
I  explained  that  this  afternoon;  the  budget 
is  $1,760,000,  which  is  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $260,000.  This  is,  by  the  way,  another 
responsibility  which  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  has  undertaken  and  that  is 
to  process  and  make  all  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  Crown-owned  and  tenant-occupied 
properties  for  all  departments  of  government. 

The  next  item,  payments  to  the  mining 
municipahties,  is  $5,750,500  and  that  is  a 
shght  increase  over  last  year.  We  have  made 
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a  slight  improvement  in  the  computation  of 
the  tax  in  that  now  we  will  no  longer  require 
that  capital  paid  for  out  of  current  revenue 
shall  be  capitalized  o\er  a  period  of  five 
jears.  The  cost  of  coimty  and  district  assessors 
and  assessment  commissioners  is  $66,000.  I 
have  already  explained  that.  I  believe  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  wished  to 
discuss  this  matter  of  county  assessors  and 
assessment  commissioners. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  this  come  under 
1401? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  it  would,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Actually  in  this  respect  I  wanted 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  Firstly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  hon.  Minister 
how  many  municipalities  actually  are  using 
the  assessment  manual  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot 
give  you  that  answer.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
it  and  perhaps  we  would  have  it  just  a  little 
later.  I  would  say  roughly  about  two-thirds 
of  the  municipalities  in  the  province  are 
using  our  present  manual  of  assessment 
values.  But,  of  course,  that  does  not  mean 
that  two-thirds  of  the  assessment  of  the  prov- 
ince is  made  in  that  way  because  many  of  the 
larger  municipahties  are  not  using  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Are  not?  Well,  what 
about  Metro  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  deputy  Minister 
advises  me  that  Toronto  is  very  close  to 
using  the  same  values,  but  is  not  necessarily 
using  that  particular  manual. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  objective  is  actually  to  attain  at 
some  foreseeable  time  in  the  future  a  pro- 
vincial assessment,  if  I  may  use  that  term. 
Now,  is  the  department  of  the  mind  at  the 
present  time  to  take  steps  to  require  the 
compulsory  use  of  the  provincial  manual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  One  of  the  problems 
with  making  a  manual  of  values  mandatory, 
is  to  be  very  certain  that  we  have  on  staff 
in  the  municipalities  the  people  who  very 
clearly  understand  the  manual  and  how  to 
operate  under  it.  And  so  what  you  have 
suggested  is  perhaps  very  desirable,  but  I 
feel  that  rmtil  such  time  that  we  can  be 
certain  tliat  the  assessors  in  the  province  who 
are  working  for  the  nivmicipalities,  and  of 
course,  whose  first  responsibility  is  to  the 
mimicipal  taxpayer,  till  such  time  that  we  are 
sure  they  are  trained  sufficiently  to  under- 
stand  the   manual    and    operate   under   it,    I 


would  say  that  we  would  not  consider  making 
tlie  manual  mandatory.  But  I  feel  that  that 
day  is  perhaps  not  far  off. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  this?  How  many  municipalities  are  using 
the  manual  this  year  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  cannot  answer  that, 
sir,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know 
that  we  would  know  definitely  how  many 
municipalities  are  using  our  manual. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  may  be  able  to  get 
the  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  all  right,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  not  determined  to  know  the 
exact  number.  What  I  am  really  anxious  to 
know  is  whether  or  not  we  have  attained  a 
static  position,  or  whether  more  and  more 
communities  are  in  fact  adopting  the  pro- 
vincial measure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  would  be  my  opinion, 
sir,  that  more  municipalities  are  adopting  the 
manual.  But  there  are  some  considerations 
there  that  in  order  to  adopt  the  manual,  the 
municipality  has  to  adopt  the  forms  that  are 
used,  and  to  make  a  change  in  their  assess- 
ment procedures  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  It 
is  not  always  possible  nor  convenient  nor 
economical  to  do  that.  We  are  just  checking 
the  annual  report  to  see  if  we  can  give  you 
a  better  answer  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
you  so  far. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  new  grants  for 
education  are  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  we  will  have  a  uniform  basis  of  assess- 
ment. Now,  obviously  those  grants  cannot  be 
pursued  until  we  have  attained  the  uniform 
asssesment,  and  that,  I  presume,  cannot  be 
accomplished  until  all  the  municipalities  use 
the  uniform  manual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  hon.  member  says  is  quite  right,  and 
we  have  to  check  the  assessment  of  individual 
municipalities  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
equalization  factor. 

Now  then,  if  when  our  new  manual  is 
available,  we  get  a  goodly  number  of  the 
mrmicipalities  who  use  the  manual,  then  we 
will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  work  which  the  department's  assessment 
branch  will  have  to  do  in  arriving  at  an 
cfiualization  factor  for  individual  municipali- 
ties. I  would  suggest  you  give  us  more  time 
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to  assist  assessors  in  training  and  in  perform- 
ing a  better  assessment  job  or  improving 
their  assessment  procedures  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
actually  it  is  this  equalized  statement  that 
may  form  the  basis  of  reform  in  years  ahead. 
I  can  understand  the  hon.  Minister's  conten- 
tion that  The  Assessment  Act  is  not  quite  as 
antiquated  as  it  might  seem.  But  likewise,  sir, 
I  think  that  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
some  fundamental  revisions  should  be  made, 
maybe  in  the  area  of  justice  and  welfare  and 
education. 

All  of  these  things,  I  think,  are  predicated 
on  the  presumption  that  all  property  in  the 
province  will  bear  the  cost  equitably  or 
evenly,  if  you  will,  and  that  in  turn  is  based 
on  this  presumption  that  we  have  an 
equalized  assessment  base  and  the  manual. 

Now,  sir,  the  second  question  I  would  have 
is  this.  I  personally  think  there  is  much  merit 
in  trying  to  encourage  the  assessors  in  com- 
petence and  independence.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  problem.  I  know 
I  have  talked  to  assessors  who  will  tell  you 
privately  and  confidentially  that  they  are 
plagued  at  various  times  by  municipal  offi- 
cials suggesting  various  bases  of  assessment 
and  that  their  job  would  be  made  a  lot 
ea.sier,  and  certainly  I  think  it  would  be  a 
more  competent  job,  if  they  had  a  real 
element  of  independence. 

Now,  we  talked  earlier  about  competency— 
that  is  training— and  I  agree  wholly  with  it, 
but  I  was  intrigued  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  that  we  absorb 
more  of  the  cost  of  the  assessor.  It  seems  to 
me  this  does  assure  to  a  substantial  degree 
his  independence,  and  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  expand  a  little  on  that  here.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
time  that  these  assessors  will,  as  a  result  of 
training  and  I  would  think  licensing  and 
financial  contribution,  attain  the  degree  of 
independence  that  an  effective  assessor 
should  have  in  a  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  observations  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  I  might  say  that  I  am 
working  towards  that  end.  We  have  in  our 
estimates  this  year  an  amount  of  $66,000 
towards  the  assistance  of  county  assessors  and 
assessment  commissioners.  I  have  also  pro- 
vision in  the  budget  for  the  cost  of  the  train- 
ing programme  which  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  institute,  and  that  is  a  figure  that  will 
not  develop  itself  until  next  year,  perhaps. 


I  feel,  like  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, that  the  most  important  official  of  the 
municipality  is  the  assessor- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  —because  unless  you 
get  an  assessment  that  is  properly  done  by  a 
properly  qualified  person  who  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  any  municipal  official  either 
elected  or  appointed,  you  will  not  have  a 
proper  basis  for  your  whole  municipal  finan- 
cing. 

Mr.  Thomas:  He  is  a  law  unto  himself 
now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  he  is  subject  to 
appeal.  But  what  does  happen  sometimes,  as 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  is  that  some  assessors  complain 
that  there  are  certain  suggestions  made  to 
them  sometimes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
instances,  but  I  have  heard  rumours.  How 
much  credence  you  could  put  in  rumours  is 
for  one  himself  to  decide.  However,  this 
year  in  the  Act  we  have  presented  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  the  officers  of  the 
corporation,  and  we  have  listed  them— the 
clerk,  treasurer,  assessment  commissioner, 
assessor,  and  so  on  —  cannot  be  discharged 
without  having  a  hearing  before  the  council 
of  the  municipality  or  a  committee  of  the 
whole  of  the  council.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
municipal  officer  involved  does  not  wish  to 
see  his  dirty  linen  washed  in  a  public  council 
meeting,  he  can  ask  that  he  appear  before 
a  committee  of  the  whole  council.  I  think 
that  in  that  way  we  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, and  I  would  hope  that  as  things  de- 
velop perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  make  some 
improvements  in  that. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  how  many 
municipalities  are  now  using  the  manual.  I 
am  advised  that  approximately  700  muni- 
cipalities are  using  the  present  assessment 
manual.  Eighteen  counties  formerly  used 
their  own  manual.  Today  only  ten  now  use 
their  own  manuals;  all  other  counties,  and 
there  are  38  of  them,  are  using  the  depart- 
ment's present  manual. 

I  have  appeared  before  a  number  of  muni- 
cipal associations,  assessors'  district  meetings 
and  municipal  people  generally,  and  have 
discussed  the  new  assessment  manual.  The 
people  present  were  quite  interested.  I  know 
that  in  some  cases  the  assessor  was  using  his 
own  manual  but  I  am  confident  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  use  the  new  manual  when  we 
have  it  published.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  delay  last  year  because  we  were  not 
able   to  do  the  work  ourselves  but  had  to 
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engage  outsiders,  the  manual  will  not  be 
available  for  the  assessment  in  1963  for  taxes 
in  1964,  but  will  be  available  in  1964  for 
taxes  in  1965. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
are  some  municipalities  that  recognize  that 
their  present  system  of  assessment  based  on 
1940  values  is  inequitable  and  I  think  they 
would  be  prepared  to  carry  out  a  reassess- 
ment. But  one  of  the  fears,  I  believe,  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  these  local  councils  is  that 
if  they  do  have  a  reassessment  and  the 
assessment  is  greatly  increased  over  what  it 
was  previously,  there  is  a  proportionate  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  grants  on  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Of  course,  with  the 
equalization  on  a  province-wide  basis,  then 
there  should  be  no  difference. 

Mr.  Thomas:  No,  but  you  have  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  that. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  do  not  know 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  finished  yet,  he  is  still 
on  his  feet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  advised  of  an 
instance  where  the  city  of  Windsor  conducted 
a  reassessment  and  ended  up  with  an  assess- 
ment twice  as  great  as  it  had  before.  Then, 
because  of  the  equalization  for  provincial 
grants,  the  loss  on  school  grants  alone  was 
less  than  $12,000,  so  that  you  see  the  one 
corrects  the  other.  The  school  grants  are 
paid  on  a  different  assessment,  actually.  It  is 
a  different  factor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  by  co- 
incidence, under  your  aegis  tonight  the  House 
is  discussing  the  estimates  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Therefore  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  brings  into  relevance 
within  the  confines  of  the  rules  of  order  a 
matter  emblazoned  in  a  very  prominent 
place  on  the  front  pages  of  the  two  evening 
newspapers  tonight.  The  heading  in  tlie 
Toronto  Daibj  Star  says:  "Charlotte  hints 
rigging  of  Queen's  Park  hearing."  The 
Telegram  is  even  more  emphatic  and  more 
definite.  The  Telegram  says:  "Gas  company 
fixed  vole,  Whilton  charges." 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  would  not  have 
to  stretch  credulity  to  say  that  it  might  be  a 
matter  affecting  the  privileges  of  this  House. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  one 
that  calls  for  reply  when  the  mayor  of  one  of 
our  larger  cities,  a  very  important  city  in  this 
province,  finds  herself  so  indisposed  as  a 
result  of  the  vote  taken  in  one  of  the  com- 
mittees in  this  House  that  she  makes  sudi 


serious  allegations  as  that.  I  am,  sir,  a 
member  of  that  committee,  and  if  the 
innuendo  of  her  charges  is  what  I  think  it 
is— and  I  take  it  the  word  "rigged"  means 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  predetermination 
of  the  matter  which  she  from  the  city  of 
Ottawa  brought  before  that  committee— the 
innuendo  to  me  also  contains  at  least  an 
element  of  capricious  action  on  the  part  of 
the  committee.  The  innuendo  was  pretty 
flagrant  in  the  Telegram  story,  where  it  says 
"Gas  company  fixed  vote,  Whitton  charges." 

If    my    words    are    reported    to     Mayor       ^ 
Whitton,  I  want  her  to  know  on  my  behalf,       I 
and  indeed  on  behalf  of  all  of  my  hon.  col-       \ 
leagues,  that  such  allegations  and  insinuations 
about  the  deliberations  of  an  important  com- 
mittee  of   this   Legislature   are   very   deeply 
resented.   The  private  bills  committee— which 
I  would  like  to  think  is  my  favourite  com-       | 
mittee— is  by  far  the  most  democratic  com-       | 
mittee  of  this  House.    In  the  first  place,  the 
votes  often  cross  party  lines,  and  indeed  the 
one  that  dealt  with  the  city  of  Ottawa  bill 
this  morning  did  cross  party  lines,  where  it 
is  reported  that  two  members  of  each  party 
in  the  House  supported  the  city  of  Ottawa 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  hon.  members  of 
the  committee  voted  against  it. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  private  bills 
committee  is  quite  unique  in  its  deliberation 
and  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  in  the  sense 
that  the  hon.  members  of  that  committee  are 
not  in  any  way  impressed  by  the  importance 
of  the  persons  that  come  before  them  and 
the  matters  that  the  committee  deals  with. 
This  has  been  my  experience,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  that  the  matters  are 
dealt  with  strictly  on  their  merits.  One  thing 
the  mayor  of  Ottawa  should  understand  is 
that  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations  and 
the  conflicts  and  strife  that  we  get  into  in 
the  House,  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
are  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good 
for  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  may  disagree 
on  the  method  of  how  that  is  effected,  but 
we  do  not  disagree  on  the  ultimate  purpose. 

Let  me  just  add  this  bit  of  finality  to  it: 
One  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  publicity  that 
the  mayor  of  Ottawa  gets  in  her  own  baili- 
wick, but  the  mayor  of  Ottawa  ought  not  to 
think  because  she  has  a  certain  hegemony 
within  Ottawa,  that  that  hegemony  is  neces- 
sarily translated  before  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  or  indeed,  any  other 
committee  of  the  House.  When  she  comes 
here,  she  comes  with  no  more  prestige  and  no 
more  weight  of  personality  than  any  other 
person  comes  before  the  committee,  and  she 
will  be  dealt  with  fairly  upon  the  merits. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  morning  when 
the  first  bill  was  presented  and  approved,  I 
rose  in  support  of  the  mayor  of  Ottawa,  and 
said  it  was  not  really  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  this  committee  whether  the  civic 
hospital  had  14  members  or  11  members. 
One  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance,  or  even  province-wide 
importance,  how  many  members  there  are  on 
the  hospital  board,  and  I  suggested  to  the 
chairman  that  we  get  on  with  dispatch  and 
pass  the  bill.  I  remember  reflecting  at  that 
time  that  the  mayor  of  Ottawa,  quite  aside 
from  anything  else  that  might  be  said  about 
her,  does  have  a  sense  of  humour.  I  said  we 
knew  the  hospitals  in  Ottawa  were  in  good 
shape  because  there  were  people  from  Ottawa 
going  all  across  the  country  with  certificates 
of  their  good  health.  She  quickly  quipped 
that  they  did  not  get  that  certificate  in 
Ottawa,  they  got  it  in  Toronto.  Presumably, 
they  might  not  have. 

It  would  be  ideal  to  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  to  convey  these 
things  to  her,  but  she  is  not  speaking  to  the 
latter  hon.  member  any  more,  I  gather  from 
the  press.  However,  I  hope  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow)  may  convey 
these  sentiments  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  if 
she  comes  back  before  the  committee,  what- 
ever she  presents,  as  far  as  this  party  is  con- 
cerned and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  hon. 
colleagues,  will  be  weighed  upon  its  merits, 
and  its  merits  alone. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  dealing  with  this,  I 
think  the  tidiest  way  to  deal  with  it  is  one 
topic  at  a  time.  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
comment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
that  the  committee  on  private  bills  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  I  have  a  little  difficulty 
in  reconciling  that  with  the  comment  of  the 
lead-off  speaker  in  his  own  party  this 
afternoon.  He  quite  rightly  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  came 
before  the  committee  with  what  had  legiti- 
mately been  concluded  as  government  policy. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  be- 
cause two  or  three  people  from  the  govern- 
ment ranks  have  become  professional  cham- 
pions in  cutting  the  hon.  Minister  down  to 
size. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  is  very 
right,  there  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but 
let  us  try  to  get  a  little  consistency  in  our 
approach  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  little 
hesitant,  in  fact  I  did  not  speak  this  morning 
on  the  private  bills  committee  because  I  did 
not  get  in  until  the  concluding  portion  of  it. 
But  I  want  to  say  this,  now  that  this  issue  is 


before  the  House:  the  proposition  that  items 
which  come  before  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee are  considered  on  their  merits  is  a 
fatuous  proposition.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  or  anyone 
else  who  gets  up  here  and  unctuously  tries  to 
kid  us  into  believing  that  anything  that  comes 
before  the  private  bills  committee  is  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  It  is  simply  not  the  case. 
Now  the  mayor  of  Ottawa  needs  no 
defenders.  She  can  defend  herself.  I  do 
not  want  to  pose  as  a  champion  for  the  mayor 
of  Ottawa.  But  I  will  say  this,  without  neces- 
sarily taking  sides  with  her  contention  that 
the  thing  was  fixed:  if  by  that  it  means  that 
somebody  was  paid  off  or  something  of  that 
nature,  I  do  not  want  to  associate  myself 
with  that  charge.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  the  wide  world  that  any  num- 
ber of  bills  come  before  the  private  bills 
committee  that  have  been  discussed  either 
privately  or  publicly  as  far  as  the  Tory 
caucus  is  concerned  and  there  is  a  line 
up  of  people- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  floor  and  they 
can  howl  all  they  want  over  there. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  On  a  point 
of  order,  if  you  please.  I  would  like  your 
ruling,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  probably 
many  hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  private  bflls 
committee.    I  would  for  one! 

Are  we  in  order,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  cannot 
find  private  bills  committee  on  any  item  in 
this  estimate,  none  at  all.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  municipal  affairs.  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  do  we  stand  on  it?  This  is  not  a 
discussion    about    private    bills. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Speaking  on  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  make  your 
ruling,  this  was  apparently  a  very  relevant 
point  for  consideration  of  the  House  until 
we  got  to  a  painful  aspect  of  it  that  the  hon. 
member  did  not  like.  Now  he  wants  it  ruled 
out  of  order.  I  submit  you  should  take  this 
into  consideration  when  you  make  your 
ruling. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  was  intending  to  speak  on 
the  same  subject,  but  as  my  hon.  friend  spoke 
I  saw  we  would  be  out  of  order.  Now  I 
would  like  your  ruling  on  it.  We  cannot 
talk   about   private    bills. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order! 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
member  for  Sudbury  raised  a  point  of 
privilege  and  he  was  speaking  on  that  and 
the  member  for  York  South  followed. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  making 
the  point. 

Mr.  Cowh'ng:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order,    order. 

Mr.  Cowling:  On  a  point  of  privilege  then 
I  never  rememher  liearing  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  mention  the  word  privilege. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Apparently  the  hon. 
member  for  Higli  Park  is  going  to  arrogate 
unto  himself  the  decisions  of  the  Chairman 
as  well  as  attempting  to  frustrate  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  House  on  something  he  is 
apparently   not   liappy   with   at   the   moment. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  discuss 
this,  is  let  us  not  sweep  it  under  the  carpet. 

Mr.  Cowling:  There  is  nothing  swept  under 
the  caq')ct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  were 
trying  to  do  a  moment  ago.  Do  not  try  to 
close  off  something  you  do  not  want  to  speak 
on.  As  usual,  you  want  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  subject.  You  are  for,  and  you  are 
against,  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  suggesting  any- 
tliing  is  fixed  in  the  sense  of  anybody  being 
paid  off  or  anything  of  that  nature.  But  do 
not  let  us  try  to  kid  ourselves  or  the  public, 
the  decisions  in  the  private  bills  committee 
are  decisions  of  a  group  of  independent 
members.  If  an  issue  is  brought  in  and 
sufficient  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
cither  informally,  among  hon.  government 
meml)ers  of  the  House,  or  formally  through 
the  party  caucus,  then  this  thing  is  decided 
in  advance  and  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
merits  of  the  case   are. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Pubhcity):  I  have  sat  in  this  House  for 
something  like  18  years.  I  have  attended 
caucuses  of  the  Conservative  Party  over  those 
years,  and  I  want  to  say  here  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York— wherever  he  comes  from, 
Sotith-I  want  to  say  this,  honestly  and 
sincerely  in  this  Ilotise  without  any  protec- 
tion of  the  House,  that  at  no  time  have  I 
attended  the  caucus  when  a  private  bill  was 
caucused  through  our  government.  I  think 
the  hon.  memlx-r  should  be  made  to  withdraw 
that  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
review  what   I   said.   Either  it   is  informally 


decided  among  the   member  group  or  it   is 
decided  formally.  I  am  not  going  to  withdraw, 
sir- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
time  and  again  in  the  committee  on  private 
bills  seen  tlie  Whip— and  this  is  why  he 
objects— the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  in 
effect  get  up  and  lay  down  the  government 
line,  and  the  thing  gets  killed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order!   Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me 
speak  briefly  by  way  of  illustrating  my  point 
on  the  substance  of  the  issue  tliat  was  before 
the  committee  this  morning.  Before  this,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  expressed  my  ad- 
miration for  the  PR  capacities  of  Oakah 
Jones,  but  this  was  not  his  finest  day.  I 
arrived  in  that  committee  to  listen  to  Oakah 
Jones  argue  on  one  hand  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  raise  any  obstacles  for  him  tearing 
up  the  street  and  putting  pipelines  down 
because  this  would  be  favouring  oil  as  a  fuel 
or  electricity  as  a  fuel,  rather  than  natural 
gas.  This  he  thought  would  be  unfair,  and 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  was  objecting  to 
it.  Then  with  his  next  breath,  he  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  in  Los  Angeles  they  had  a  smog 
problem,  and  he  said  they  have  a  smog 
problem  in  Ottawa.  He  said  that  in  Los 
Angeles  when  they  tried  to  cut  down  the 
smog  problem  they  had,  in  effect,  taken  a 
decision  which  discriminated  against  all  forms 
of  fuel  except  natural  gas.  So  in  one  moment 
he  was  arguing  against  the  discrimination 
against  him,  and  tlie  next  moment  he  was 
implying  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  smog,  that  they 
should  have  discrimination  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Oh,  no,  not  at 

all. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Yes,  he  did.  He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  want 
to  say  is  this,  and  I  shall  be  very  brief,  so 
I  hope  you  will  not  get  too  exercised. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
What  is  his  point  of  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  point  of  privilege  is 
with  regard  to  what  happened  in  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  and  if  the  hon.  Minister 
will  just  listen  he  may  find  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  pointed  out  this 
morning  that  a  city  which  is  responsible  for 
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the  paving  of  streets  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem that  a  street  which  has  been  newly  paved 
is  torn  up  12  times  in  one  year.  When  this 
city  comes  and  asks  for  the  privilege  or  the 
right  to  stop  a  gas  company  from  tearing  up 
a  street,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  director  of  planning 
and  other  appropriate  officials,  and  we,  the 
private  members  of  this  Legislature,  sir, 
refuse  to  give  that  right  to  this  committee, 
I  personally  am  a  little  bit  puzzled  as  to 
what  we  are  placing  as  a  public  responsibility. 
Since  when  does  a  private  corporation  have 
the  right  to  come  in  and  tear  up  the  streets 
of  a  city  and  the  city  has  not,  in  effect,  top 
jurisdiction? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

The  point  of  privilege  was  Mayor  Whitton's 
statement  and  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
either  speak  on  that  or  we  will  carry  on  with 
vote   1401. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  speak  to  it  briefly 
and  I  will  attempt  to  sum  up  my  remarks 
at  the  same  time.  I  just  want  to  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  was  dealing 
in  a  bit  of  unction  when  he  was  chastizing 
Mayor  Whitton  for  what  she  said.  In  my 
view  the  decision  of  the  committee  on  private 
bills  this  morning  placed  the  rights  of  a 
private  corporation  ahead  of  the  public  rights 
of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  instance- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 
Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  speak  to  what  I  believe  is 
a  point  of  order? 

I  once  again  have  to  correct  an  inference 
left  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  inference  being  that  bills 
going  before  the  private  bills  committee  are 
discussed  by  the  caucus  of  the  government 
party.  The  inference  is  also  left  that  in  some 
fashion  or  other  the  private  bills  committee 
was  influenced  by  this  caucus  in  favour  of 
Oakah  Jones  and  the  gas  company  of  which 
lie  is  an  official. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  that  I  did 
not  know  this  bill  was  before  the  private  bills 
committee  this  morning.  I  did  not  know  the 
city  of  Ottawa  had  a  private  bill.  I  should 
have  known,  perhaps,  because  it  must  have 
been  on  the  order  paper. 

I  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the  bill,  I 
did  not  know  that  the  Consumers'  Gas  Com- 
pany was  involved  in  this  bill  until  this  dis- 


cussion tonight,  so  once  again  I  refute  the 
inferences  that  we  are  always  supporting 
some  big  business  against  somebody  else.  It 
is  a  very  unfair  inference  and  I  refute  conir- 
pletely  that  private  bills  come  before  the 
caucus  of  the  Progressive-Conservative  party 
formally,  informally  or  in  any  way  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  I  accept  his  state- 
ment that  private  bills  are  not  discussed  in 
the  Tory  caucus.  But  I  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister— and  I  want  to  say  in  advance 
that  no  words  of  his  are  going  to  change  my 
mind  because  I  have  seen  too  much  evidence 
to  the  contrary— that  the  informal  lining  up 
of  support  for  or  against  a  private  bill  with 
the  Whip  of  the  Tory  party  playing  a  role,  is 
a  standard  practice. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now 
speaking  to  the  point  of  privilege  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  Am  I  in  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well  now,  to  begin  with,  un- 
fortunately the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
had  to  leave  before  the  mayor  of  Ottawa 
began  to  talk  about  the  section  that  we  are 
now  discussing  at  the  moment. 

I  was  sitting  beside  him,  and  actually  if 
he  had  been  there  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  news  report  too  seriously,  because  it  was 
not  really  as  bad  as  it  came  out.  The  things 
that  the  mayor  said  in  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee are  certainly  not  the  same  things  that 
are  in  the  paper  tonight.  I  have  not  read  the 
paper  tonight- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  left 
before  he  heard  what— 

Mr.  Cowling:  Now,  just  a  minute.  Tlie  hon. 
member  has  been  doing  all  the  talking,  now 
give  me  a  chance.  Just  listen  for  a  minute.  I 
will  get  around  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  just  settle  down.  If  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  would  just  listen,  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  him.  He  talks  and  talks  and  talks 
and  we  sit  here  comfortably  and  listen  to 
him  by  the  hour.  Let  me  talk  for  a  minute. 
I  will  tell  him  something;  if  he  would  just 
shut  up  he  might  learn  something. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  should 
not  accuse  me  of  being  away.  He  was  away. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  that  takes  care  of  this 
situation.  Now  let  us  move  over  here  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South.  He  is  referring 
all  the  time  to  the  government  Whip  and  the 
fact  that  I  came  in   and  had  tlie  party  all 
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orj^anized  on  party  lines  which  is  just  so 
ridiculous  that  it  is  laughable,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Many  mornings  I  have  a  tough  time  getting 
enough  of  our  hon.  members  there.  As  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  said  just  a  little 
while  ago,  we  ha\e  had  more  votes  in  this 
last  session  where  all  parties  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  party— they  always  vote  together 
and  they  always  lose— but  the  parties  with 
the  little  broader  view,  we  mix  it  up  and  we 
vote  on  these  issues  as  we  see  it.  As  far  as 
cracking  the  whip  for  any  party  members, 
that  is  just  a  silly  statement. 

It  comes  out  every  time  in  the  private  bills 
committee  or  any  other  committee  of  this 
House.  When  this  small  group  have  some- 
thing they  think  is  right,  which  they  lose 
most  of  the  time,  they  cannot  accept  defeat 
gracefully.  Just  because  they  say  it  is  right, 
it  has  to  be  right,  and  experience  proves  that 
most  of  the  time  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
correct  one  thing.  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  said,  I  believe  I  will  paraphrase  him 
correctly,  and  here  I  look  at  my  good  friend, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
said  that  I  spoke  with  an  air  of  unction  when 
—I  hope  Hansard  will  correct  it,  he  meant 
unctuousness;  because  there  is  nothing  spirit- 
ual in  my  atmosphere  at  all  and  the  granting 
of  "unction"  is  a  spiritual  matter. 

Now  those  things  are  important  and  I  say 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  finally— yes,  those  things 
are  important  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
and  I  will  agree.  I  just  want  to  put  this  air 
of  finality  about  it,  that  any  man  who  is  not 
ofi"endcd  by  a  headline  "Gas  company  fix 
vote,  Whitton  charges";  any  hon.  member  of 
this  Legislature  that  is  not  offended  to  some 
•  degree  by  that  certainly  has  small  concept  of 
the  honour  of  this  House.  I  just  want  to  end 
it  on  that  note. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Nonsense. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  it  has  been,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  in  such  a  disturbed 
state.  I  put  it  down  to  the  great  credit  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  who  does  not  pro- 
voke him  in  the  way  that  his  predecessor 
(Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  did,  for  the  good  of  the 
House.  That  was  one  of  the  improvements 
in  the  succession,  but  he  is  upset  tonight- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  direct 
my  attention  to  the  foxes.  The  foxes;  I 
thought  the  hon.  Minister  passed  over  the 
foxes  too  lightly. 


I  am  against,  sir,  the  grant  of  $12,000  for 
the  destruction  of  foxes.  I  say  that  un- 
equivocally. I  well  remember  in  that  regard, 
some  years  ago  on  the  national  news  bulletin 
—quite  the  finest  piece  of  news  reporting  that 
we  have  in  this  country  on  television,  a  pro- 
gramme I  never  miss— there  was  a  story  about 
some  community  in  southern  Ontario  where 
it  was  suspected  that  there  was  a  rabid  fox. 
On  the  evidence  that  I  heard  in  the  news 
bulletin  you  would  not  have  hanged  a  vicious 
dog.  You  would  not  have  hanged  a  dog  on  it 

It  showed  a  group  of  some  300  or  400 
human  beings  armed  with  the  best  of  modern 
rifles,  the  best  weapons  that  science  could 
put  in  their  hands  and  they  had  banded  to- 
gether to  pursue  that  poor  suspected  fox.  I 
never  heard  the  sequel  to  this  story,  whether 
they  ever  captured  it  or  not  or  shot  it.  I 
certainly  never  heard  whether  it  was  rabid 
or  not,  but  being  a  nature  lover  such  as  I  am, 
I  see  no  reason  for  this  government  giving 
$12,000  of  the  public  moneys  to  munici- 
palities to  hunt  foxes.  Foxes  are  not  such 
an  enemy  to  society  that  they  need  to  be 
eliminated. 

I  say  in  conclusion  on  this  part,  if  muni- 
cipalities want  to— would  you  try  to  keep 
order,    Mr.    Chairman. 

If  municipalities  want  to  destroy  foxes,  let 
them  spend  their  own  money  on  it  and,  I 
might  add,  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
wolf  bounty. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister— of  course  I  should 
have  said  a  long  time  ago  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  I  think  all  of  us— well 
when  I  speak  I  usually  speak  for  all  of  them, 
we  are  usually  so  united  in  our  policy— all 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  warmly 
applaud  the  succession  of  the  hon.  Minister 
to   this   important   portfolio. 

I  especially  do  that  for  two  reasons.  One 
of  them  is  that  I  take  it  to  be  a  promotion, 
a  promotion  from  the  point  of  view  that  he 
assumes  control  of  a  department  of  govern- 
ment that  spends  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
public  money  than  the  last  department  which 
he  handled.  I  think  this  is  at  least  the  third 
or  fourth  department  in  which  he  has 
occupied  the  position  of  the  Minister.  The 
other  important  thing  is  that  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying— somebody  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong— that  this  is  the  first  time  that  an 
hon.  member  from  northern  Ontario  has 
occupied  this  very  important  department. 

Having  provided  that  background,  I  ought 
to  then  go  on  and  say  hastily  that  his  record 
in  the  department  in  respect  to  northern 
Ontario  is  somewhat  of  a  minor  disappoint- 
ment. 
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I  say  that  because,  if  you  will  observe 
with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  payments  to 
mining  municipalities  stay  pretty  well  around 
the  static  figure  of  $5,750,500.  I  think  the 
increase  over  last  year,  if  I  looked  at  it 
correctly,  is  the  grandiose  sum,  the  over- 
whelming sum,  of  $500.  Five  hundred  dollars 
between  59  municipalities  could  hardly  be 
considered  much  of  an  increase. 

Now,  no  better  base  from  which  to  tee-oflE 
my  remarks,  so  to  speak,  no  base  is  better 
than  the  one  provided  by  the  hon.  Minister 
himself  when  he  made  the  remark  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  most  important  person 
in  the  municipality  is  the  assessor.  If  you 
measure  that  remark  against  the  situation  in 
northern  Ontario,  as  I  shall  describe  it  briefly 
in  a  moment,  then,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  to  laugh.  It  is  to  provoke  gales 
of  laughter  if  one  keeps  his  sense  of  humour 
about  him  as  he  should  in  the  conduct  of 
public  afPairs. 

The  hon.  Minister  will  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  to  him:  how  can  the 
municipal  assessor  be  important  to  northern 
Ontario  in  respect  of  mining  assessment  when 
he  precluded,  he  is  prevented  and  prohibited, 
indeed  by  statute  of  this  Legislature,  from 
going  on  to  mining  properties  to  assess  it?  He 
cannot  even  go  on  the  mining  property, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  knows  that  well,  to 
make  an  assessment,  though  in  the  muni- 
cipalities of  which  Sudbury  is  one,  of  which 
Timmins,  the  home  of  the  hon.  Minister  is 
another,  of  which  the  township  of  Teck  is  a 
third,  of  which  the  improvement  district  of 
Red  Lake  is  another;  all  of  the  municipalities 
having  one  characteristic  in  common,  that  is 
that  they  are  dormitory  municipalities  pro- 
viding residence  and  schools,  police  protec- 
tion and  all  the  other  incidents  of  municipal 
rights  to  mining  companies  residing  outside 
their  boundaries.  The  municipal  assessor  is 
not  permitted  by  The  Assessment  Act  to  go 
and  assess  them  and  to  levy  against  them 
what  will  be  their  proportion  of  the  taxes 
they  pay  for  the  services  that  are  provided 
to  the  people  who— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  is  the  alternative? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  always  welcome  the  inter- 
polation of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines. 

I  am  always  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  things  with  him.  He  is  a 
person  occupying  the  important  portfolio,  a 
very  minor  portfolio  of  this  government.  The 
Department  of  Mines— very  minor,  m-i-n-o-r. 
He  ought  to  be  conscious  of  these  things,  and 
I  should  not  have  to  explain  them  to  him, 


instead  of  asking  a  member  of  the  Opposi-  . 
tion  what  the  alternative  is.  He  is  drawing 
the  pay  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  should! 
be  ready  to  advocate  his  own  policy,  because 
he  has  the  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant-  i 
Governor  and  presumably  the  confidence  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  government. 

My  hon.  friend  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes)  says' 
that  is  what  they  are  paid  for.    We  in  the 
Opposition  are  not  paid  to  advance  policyi  ' 
because    we    do    not    have    the    ear    of    the 
Lieutenant-Governor   to    advance    it    to   him 
and  to  have  it  translated  into  legislation.    But 
we  have  reason  to  think,  as  one  looks  around 
at    my    hon    friend    for    Huron-Bruce    (Mk 
Gaunt),  and  one  looks  up  at  the  seat  normally 
occupied  by  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  ' 
South  (Mr.  Quilty),  we  have  reason  to  beheve 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will    . 
be    advising    the    Lieutenant-Governor.     Wis ' 
have  good  cause  to  believe  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  that  what  the  truth  ■ 
squad  tells  you? 

Mr.   Sopha:   I  will  pass  that  by,  because  i 
I   am   not   of   a   mind   to   fight   the   federal  i 
election  tonight.    But  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  : 
Mines  wants  to  name  his  place  and  time  to-  . 
argue    the    federal    election,    I    will    meet 
him  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.    Tonight,  • 
I  am  speaking  instead  about  the  community 
that   sends   me  here   to   represent   it.     I   am 
speaking  about  their  problems  and  I  am  put- 
ting it  against  the  background  of  the  hon.  > 
Minister's— if  he  will  permit  me  to  use  the 
word  "fatuous"— remark:  the  most  important^', 
person  in  the  municipality  is  the  assessor,  he 
said.     I   have    already   pointed    out    that    in  : 
northern  Ontario  municipalities,  of  which  his' 
own  is  one,  the  assessor  is  not  permitted  to' 
go   near   the   industrial   complexes    to   assess 
them  for  municipal  taxes. 

Now,  of  course,  the  truth  is— I  have  said  it 
before,    but    it    bears    repeating    again— that 
municipal    government    in    northern    Ontario  >; 
is  a  very  different  thing  than  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  southern  Ontario,  and  for  quite 
a  variety  of  important  reasons.  For  one  thing> 
we  have  large  areas  of  northern  Ontario,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  where  there  is  no  municipal  gov- 
ernment at  all.  We  have  a  good  many  col-  . 
lections  of  people,  congregations  of  people, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  will  permit  me 
to  use  that,  residing  in  northern  Ontario  who  . 
are  organized  for  school  purposes,  but  have 
no  other  form  of  municipal  government. 

What  better  example  is  there  than  the 
town  of  Gogama  that  a  few  days  ago  was  in 
the  serious  throes  of  a  very  severe  outbreak 
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of  'flu?  The  municipal  government  in  Gogama 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  consists  of  the 
cfiamber  of  commerce.  That  is  the  only 
municipal  government  they  have,  if  the 
chlamber  of  commerce  is  in  any  way  muni- 
cipal government.  It  is  a  municipal  govern- 
ment in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  only  body 
organized  that  is  able  to  promote  Gogama's 
case.  It  was  the  chamber  of  commerce  that 
wrote  to  me,  as  a  member  for  northern 
Ontario  in  close  contiguity  to  their  com- 
munity; and  I  imagine  the  chamber  of 
commerce  wrote  to  various  other  officials  of 
this  government,  and  perhaps  Ministers  of  the 
Crown. 

Now,  that  is  one  thing:  there  is  not  a  great 
digal  of  municipal  government  in  northern 
Ontario.  Now,  tlie  other  important  thing  is 
tliat  the  provision  of  many  of  the  services  at 
the  municipal  level  in  northern  Ontario  is  a 
far  more  complex  and  costly  thing  than  it  is 
in  southern  Ontario.  I  used  the  comparison 
before  of  the  blasting  of  a  sewage  tunnel 
through  the  precambrian  shield  at  Sudbury— 
the  hardest  rock  in  the  world,  formed  on  this 
planet  450  million  years  ago— blasting  a 
sewage  tunnel  at  the  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Putting  in  that  service  for  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  community  and  laying  of 
sewer  mains  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  repre- 
sented by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan),  where  you  dig  tlirough  top  soil  that 
r<,  in  effect,  sand,  tliey  can  put  in  probably 
10  or  15  miles  of  sewage  services  in  Norfolk 
county  in  a  day  or  a  week;  whereas  in  Sud- 
bury, blasting  it  through  tlie  precambrian 
shield,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  cost  and  a  very 
slow  and  arduous  process. 

Mow,  tliat  is  two  ways  in  which  municipal 
government  differs  greatly  from  southern 
Ontario.  T  adverted  to  the  third  one,  that  in 
contrast  to  soutliern  Ontario,  where  the  indus- 
trial complexes  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
ui(;tropolitan  areas,  and  are  taxable,  the 
industrial  mining  giants  in  northern  Ontario 
ar<!  not. 

Let  me  sa\-  I  liaxc  not  complained  about 
the  method  adopted  by  this  government,  and 
let  it  be  said  from  something  I  heard  the 
hon.  Minister  say  sometime  that  he  takes 
;t  certain  amoimt  of  personal  pride  in  the 
formula  that  was  developed  to  aid  miiung 
numicipalities.  I  tliink  he  claimed  something 
when  he  was  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  or  Lands 
and  Forests,  he  ( laimed  something  by  way 
of  authorshi]^  of  it. 

I  have  not  complained  about  tlie  i:)rincii)le, 
■tiid  the  principle  is— if  it  has  one  at  all— that 
the  provincial  go\ernment  says:  "Through  the 
device  of  The  Mines  Profit  Tax  Act,  we  will 
take  .so  much   money  from  the  mining  coui- 


panies",  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $12  million  or  $14  million  annually, 
"and  recognizing  that  you  59  mining  munici- 
palities do  not  get  municipal  assessments  and 
ta.\es,  from  them,  we  will  pay  back  to  you 
by  way  of  a  grant  a  certain  portion  of  that." 

Well,  I  say,  if  you  accept  me  at  my  word 
as  knowing  something  about  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  provincial  government  gets 
around  $12  or  $14  or  $15  million.  I  want  to 
say  again  that  the  secrecy  of  the  Comintern 
surrounds  the  amount  of  money  tliey  get. 

I  just  wanted  to  convey— the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  will  forgive  me  for  my  use 
of  language— I  wanted  to  convey  there  was 
a  great  shroud  of  secrecy  around  this  business 
of  how  much  they  get  under  The  Mines  Profit 
Tax  Act.  If  you  ask  about  it,  they  are  not 
adverse  to  using  a  bit  of  strategem,  to  evade 
the  question.  If  you  want  to  know  how  much 
is  paid  from  this  natural  resource,  you  accept 
me— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): What  vote  are  we  on? 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Perth  (Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards),  he  and  I 
usually  agree  outside  of  the  Hou.se.  I  take  it 
he  is  in  agreement  with  me  tonight.  You 
accept  what  I  say  that  they  get  $12  or  $14 
or  $15  million. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  will  recognize 
that,  because  mining  production  in  this  prov- 
ince is  going  down.  It  is  the  only  thing,  I 
take  it  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay),  the  only 
economic  area  that  is  going  down.  It  is  show- 
ing a  decrease.  The  amount  they  pay  back  is 
about  a  third,  or  $5,750,000.  So  my  plea  is 
basically  one  of  equity;  and  who  can  measure 
equity,  justice  and  fairness  when  it  is  a 
concept  of  the  human  mind  of  what  is  just 
and  fair? 

That  is  my  plea,  and  it  is  my  responsibility 
as  a  member  for  my  constituency  that  I  must 
come  here  as  a  member  of  tlie  Opposition 
and  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  as  I  said  on  other  occasions  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Trea.surer,  that  what  you  pay 
back  to  my  conununity  amounts  to  injustice, 
when  it  means  in  effect  that  the  people  of  my 
community  must,  on  their  residences,  bear  an 
unfair  and  disproportionate  burden  for  the 
provision  of  those-  things  that  a  municipality 
provides.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  able  to  go 
back  to  his  own  conununity  with  much  pride— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  hope  to  be  there 
tomorrow  night. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  —with  much  pride,  when  this 
year— another  year  of  expanding  costs— he 
goes  back  and  he  says  to  those  who  are 
interested  and  inquire,  that  the  government 
has  granted  the  same  amount  this  year  as  it 
granted  in  previous  years  save  for  the 
grandiose  and  charitable  increment  of  $500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Are  they  treated  any 
differently  from  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  suggested  they  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Do  you  think  they 
should  be? 

;   Mr.  Sopha:  What  are  you  talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Do  you  think  they 
should  be  treated  any  differently  or  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  province?  Answer 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  puzzled- 
Mr.  Sopha:  If  I  knew  who  the  "they"  was— 
I  know  that  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker),  on  the  hustings, 
when  he  says  "they",  means  the  Liberal 
Party.  "They"  say  I  have  got  Parkinson's 
disease. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
foho):  He  was  just  interpolating.  What  is 
your  answer? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  I  welcome  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  because 
I  have  a  certain  responsibility  for  his  educa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  certainly  do  admire 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  get  that  in  writing?  I 
want  you  to  print  5,000  copies  of  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  you  not  both 
get  down  to  business? 

An  hon.  member:  This  costs  money  you 
know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Item  15  is  quite  the  first  refer- 
ence that  I  have  seen  by  this  government 
to  the  recognition  that  in  four  years  or  so 
we  are  going  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
this  country.  Certainly  the  achievement  of  the 
100th  birthday  will  be  a  time,  speaking  very 
seriously,  for  an  evaluation  of  what  we  have 
managed  to  accomplish  in  the  100  years  of 
our  history,  and  to  some  extent  an  assessment 


of  what  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  accom- 
phsh  in  the  remaining  years  of  this  century  in 
the  way  of  development  of  the  great  nation 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  us. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  that  the  20th 
century  belongs  to  Canada,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  Canadians  have  demonstrated  their 
vested  interest  in  it.  For  one  thing— and  I 
will  not  go  into  a  matter  which  is  of  great 
personal  concern  to  me— the  one  thing  about 
our  stewardship  making  use  of  this  coimtry 
that  has  concerned  me  in  the  light  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  injunction  to  us,  is  that  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  in  my  view,  has  certainly 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  what 
perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid,  living  in  a  decade  when 
there  was  quite  a  wave  of  immigration— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Good  Lord! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —might  have  thought.  We  are 
barely  20  million-I  do  not  think  we  are  19 
million-inhabiting  3,000  to  4,200  miles  I 
understand  it  is  from  coast  to  coast,  when 
one  might  have  expected  that  in  the  seventh 
decade  of  this  century  we  would  be  some- 
thing like  30  or  35  million  Canadians. 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  relation  to  item  15 
or  item  16,  said  nary  a  word  so  far  as  1 
heard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  were  not  here  all 
afternoon  though. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  here  all  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  No,  you  were  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  records  stand  corrected.  I 
was  here  all  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  talked  to  you  in  the 
hall- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  do  you  mean  by  "here"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  You  cannot  hear  when 
you  are  outside. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  certainly  can  hear  when 
you  are  outside.  There  is  a  microphone  in 
the  hall.  And  I  would  beg  leave  to  say  to 
you,  sir,  that  at  that  time  when  I  was  speak- 
ing to  you  out  in  the  hall,  perhaps  it  was  of 
more  benefit  to  me  than  if  I  had  been  in  the 
House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  looked 
through  his  remarks  here  and  I  looked 
through  them  three  or  four  times.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  getting  almost  as  bad  as  the  hon. 
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Minister  from  St.  Andrew  in  having  every- 
thing he  says  pubHshed  and  distributed. 
Maybe  he  is  getting  a  bit  narcissistic  about 
his  speeches.  He  thinks  we  cannot  wait  until 
Hansard  is  printed.  The  next  thing  we  will 
have  is  tlie  speech  with  a  picture  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
tliink  we  could  get  on  with  the  estimates  of 
the  department? 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  deal  just  for  a  moment 
with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  in 
regard  to  regional  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member's  indulgence?  If  I  could 
be  permitted  to  answer  the  remark  which  I 
was  discussing  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Osliawa  a  moment  ago  when  we  became  a 
little  involved  in  some  other  things.  I  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  very  excellent  address  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  if  I  did  not  have  it 
very  clearly  in  my  mind.  If  I  become 
interested  in  redevelopment  projects  I  am 
afraid  I  may  lose  my  train  of  thought. 

We  were  discussing  the  matter  of  the  equal- 
ization factors  used  in  assessments,  and  on 
page  26  of  the  annual  report  the  basis  of 
establishing  the  equalized  assessment 
throughout  the  province  is  described. 

This  year,  940  municipalities  and  428 
school  sections  were  visited  by  personnel  of 
the  regional  offices  of  the  assessment  branch 
of  the  department.  The  number  of  spot 
checks  on  record  in  1962,  shown  on  page  27, 
is  54,760  representing  the  municipalities, 
and  5,468  respecting  the  school  sections  in 
unorganized  territory.  So  you  see  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  spot  checks.  Some 
60,000  arc  made  throughout  the  province  to 
arrive  at  this  equalization  factor. 

I  will  go  from  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  subject  discussed  by- 
Mr.  Thomas:  Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  make 
just  one  further  question  then  I  will  leave  it 
go.  How  did  the  spot  checks  compare  with 
the  actual  assessment  inside  the  municipality? 
Are  they  shown  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  some  cases,  yes. 
These  factors  are  published  each  year  and  are 
made  available  to  tlic  departments  that  are 
concerned  with  having  factors,  in  order  to 
adjust  the  assessment  to  arrive  at  the  amount 
of  grant. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Have  they  been  published 
this  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  yes.  They  are  avail- 
able. If  you  would  like  to  have  them  I  am 
sure  that  we  could  make  a  copy  available. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  would,  if  I  may. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  was  discussing  the  matter  of  the 
payments  to  mining  municipalities  and  he 
mentioned  that  in  my  budget  I  had  this 
year  the  tremendous  increase  of  $500. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  the  amount  is 
not  $500  because  we  have  to  pay  attention  to 
what  was  actually  paid  in  1962.  So  the 
amount  this  year  is  an  increase  of  $609,559 
over  1962.  There  is  a  tremendous  diflFerence 
between  $500— because  even  I  have  $500— 
although  I  do  not  happen  to  have  it  with 
me— and  $609,559  which  is,  of  course,  the 
figure  of  the  increase  this  year  over  last 
year,  so  I  think  that  that  answers  that 
question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  can  the  hon.  Minister 
say   that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Because  I  have  the 
figures  right  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  By  comparing  item  11  of  1963- 
1964  with  item  11  of  1962-1963,  how  can  he 
actually  say  tliat  there  is  an  increase  of 
$609,000    when    the    figures    are    identical? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  they  are  not.  In 
actual  figures  the  difference  is  $609,559.  The 
figure  the  hon.  member  is  using  is  an  esti- 
mate only  which  was  in  the  budget  in 
1962-1963.  I  have  here  the  actual  payments 
made  to  the  mining  municipalities  in  the  year 
1962  and  the  figure  is  $5,140,941.45.  Now,  I 
deduct  that  figure  from  the  figure  I  have  in 
my  budget  this  year  of  $5,750,000,  and  I  come 
to  a  difference  of  $609,559. 

Mr.    Sopha:    Statistical   legerdemain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  All  right,  I  was  going 
to  suggest  that  accountants  can  figure  and 
lawyers  cannot. 

Now,  the  next  point  which  my  hon. 
friend- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  the  hon.  Minister  is 
actually  saying  to  us  is  that  this  House 
budgeted  $5,750,000,  and  his  department, 
for  which  he  was  not  responsible,  only  saw 
fit  to  pay  $5,149,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Under  the  regulations 
in  effect  in  1962  that  is  the  figure  that  was 
paid.  It  was  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  well,  well.  The  mining 
municipalities  are  even  more  hard  done  by 
than  I  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sure  we  will  be 
very  happy  to  receive  you.  I  hope  that  you 
come  to  Timmins  the  next  time  and  that  you 
get  in  touch  with  me,  because  the  last  time 
you  were  there  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  there  seeing  some 
Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Even  I  associate  with 
the  Liberals.  I  know  them  all  well  and  they 
are  very  fine  people.  It  is  nice  that  you 
should  come  up  to  see  us  once  in  a  while. 

However,  the  matter  of  assessment  of 
mining  lands  and  buildings  on  mining  lands 
is  one  that  has  been  in  eflFect  for  many  years. 
I  know  that  the  hon.  member,  because  of  his 
great  experience  in  the  north  country,  is  well 
aware  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used 
for  many  years.  At  one  time,  if  a  mine  was 
located  within  a  municipality,  the  munici- 
pality was  entitled  to  municipal  taxes  based 
on  the  amount  of  the  mine's  profit.  Over  a 
period  of  years  this  was  found  to  be  in- 
equitable in  that  many  municipalities  were 
supplying  municipal  services  when  they  had 
no  mines  within  their  borders.  The  city  of 
Sudbury  was  an  instance.  Mines  were  located 
outside  of  its  borders  and  still  the  orgaiTlzed 
municipality  had  to  provide  the  municipal 
services. 

I  was  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee 
representing  municipal  councils  which  studied 
this  whole  question  of  the  taxation  of  mines, 
mining  lands  and  so  on,  and  in  the  year 
1952  we  made  certain  representations  to  the 
government  of  the  day  and  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  AfiFairs.  What  has  been 
known  since  that  time  as  the  McBain  formula 
has  been  in  use  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
mining  municipalities  in  lieu  of  their  right  to 
assess  the  mine's  profit. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
to  the  hon.  member,  that  this  has  been 
found  to  be  a  very  important  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  province  to  the  municipalities. 

For  instance,  last  year  the  city  of  Sudbury, 
so  ably  represented  by  my  hon.  friend, 
received  in  mining  revenue  payments  the 
sum  of  $1,651,362.89. 

At  the  present  time,  since  the  Sudbury 
annexation,  there  are  some  mines  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  Sudbury,  but  until 
that  annexation  there  were  no  mines  located 
within  Sudbury,  and  if  the  ordinary  methods 
of  assessment  had  been  in  effect,  as  they  are 


in  effect  for  all  other  muncipalities  and  all 
other  industries,  the  city  of  Sudbury  would 
still  have  had  to  provide  municipal  services 
to  the  miners,  to  the  mine  employees,  but 
would  not  have  been  able  to  assess  the  mine 
because  it  was  not  located  within  its  borders. 
Now,  then,  in  the  case  of  all  of  these 
others,  a  total  of  59  municipalities,  they  have 
all  received  amounts— and  by  the  way  Sud- 
bury received  the  largest  amount— others  are 
receiving  $200,000,  $786,000,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  assessor  being  pre- 
vented from  entering  upon  mining  properties, 
may  I  refer  the  hon.  member  to  page  89  of 
the  annual  report  and  read  from  it  as  follows: 
A  branch  supervisor  and  an  assistant 
supervisor  are  assigned  the  duty  of  exerting 
supervision  over  the  59  designated  mining 
municipalities  in  all  matters  of  assessment. 
It  is  their  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
common  and  proper  methods  of  assessment 
of  mineral  lands  and  such  buildings  as  are 
subject  to  assessment  is  carried  out  in  all 
such  municipalities.  All  municipalities  are 
visited  each  year  and  assessment  procedures 
are  checked  and  instructions  for  adjust- 
ment and  improvements  are  provided. 
These  staff  members  are  also  required  to 
determine  an  equalization  factor  for  each 
of  the  59  municipalities  concerned,  which 
procedure  requires  the  process  of  making 
spot  check  assessments  suflScient  in  number 
and  characteristic  to  represent  the  local 
assessment.  The  equalization  factor  so 
determined  is  also  used  for  payment  of 
provincial  grants  by  other  government 
departments.  Ceneral  improvement  in  the 
assessment  has  been  noted  and  several 
municipalities  have  been  completely  re- 
assessed since  the  assignment  of  these 
duties  to  persons  who  have  qualified  them- 
selves especially  for  this  work. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  hon.  members,  a  para- 
graph of  the  regulations  of  the  department 
with  respect  to  the  mining  revenue  payment 
which  I  think  is  very  important. 

Where  in  any  mining  municipality  the 
last  operating  mine  closes  down  the  pay- 
ment in  the  first  year  after  the  closing  and 
in  each  year  thereafter  shall  not  be  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  regulation  five, 
six  or  seven,  but  the  Minister  shall  make  a 
payment  in  the  first  year  equal  to  100  per 
cent,  in  the  second  year  equal  to  80  per 
cent,  in  the  third  year  60  per  cent,  in  the 
fourth  year  40  per  cent,  in  the  fifth  year 
equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  payment  made 
in  the  year  in  which  the  mine  closes  down. 
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I  think  that  is  a  very  desirable  regulation.  It 
gives  great  protection,  I  suggest,  to  mining 
municipalities  in  that  they  are  treated  differ- 
ently from  an  ordinary  municipality  where 
an  industry  closes  down.  You  know  very 
well,  sir,  what  happens  to  tlie  taxes  on  the 
land  and  buildings  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
I  think  that  tliat  is  a  good  regulation  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  amount  that  we  have 
in  the  vote  this  year  is  sufficient  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  for  this  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  some  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  the  payment.  Because  where  henceforth 
it  was  a  requirement  of  the  department  that 
capital  expenditures  which  were  paid  for  out 
of  current  revenue  had  to  be  capitalized  over 
a  fivc-\'ear  period,  that  has  now  been  elim- 
inated. 

Now,  as  recently  as  two  years  ago  the 
amount  of  the  mining  revenue  payments  based 
on  individual  miners  living  in  and  working 
in,  and  living  in  and  working  out  of  the 
municipality,  were  increased  and  I  would 
hope  that  before  too  long  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  some  further  increases.  But 
at  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  do  so  except  for  the  amount  that  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  and  we  have  provided  for 
that,  this  difference  of  $610,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  before  we  leave  this 
Y>n\nt  I  do  not  know  where  the  hon.  Minister's 
figure  came  from,  but  the  published  figure  in 
the  published  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1962,  of  the  amount  expended 
under  this  item  is  $5,224,609.50.  Leaving  the 
amount  imcxpended,  not  expended  $525,- 
390.50. 

I  am  very  glad  to  get  the  opportunity  to 
put  those  figures  in  the  record  in  their 
<xactitude.  I  got  the  impression,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tonight 
thought  that  perhaps  I  was  not  serious  about 
what  I  was  saying.  But  T  want  to  sweep  away 
that  impression  from  his  mind  if  he  thought 
when  he  rose  and  said,  "We  shall  get  back 
to  the  estimates,  shall  we",  that  I  was  not 
serious.  Because  I  will  surmise  through  you 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  right  now  that 
when  the  time  comes  that  he  wants  to  go 
to  the  people  of  this  province,  that  he  will 
find  me  all  over  northeastern  Ontario  in  eight 
ridings,  and  I  will  be  saying  the  same  thing. 
It  is  fair  to  tell  him  and  this  House  what  I 
will  be  saying.  I  will  be  saying  that  the 
Legislature  of  this  province- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Stay  on  this  vote! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  on  this  vote.  The  Legis- 
lature of  this  province  in  two  years  voted 
S5.75    million    for    59    mining    muncipalities. 


This  government  in  its  discretion— and  one 
almost  infers  that  the  hon.  Minister  takes 
some  pride  out  of  it  when  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  as  a  representative  from  the  north- 
did  not  give  those  mining  municipalities  the 
amount  of  money  voted  by  this  Legislature. 

Indeed,  they  gave  them  $500,000  less  and 
I  will  hold  up  that  Hansard  before  the  people 
and  I  will  say  to  them:  "Though  the  Legis- 
lature voted  you  $5.75  milhon  to  make  up  for 
the  assessment  that  you  don't  get  from  the 
mines,  this  government  denied  it  to  you  by 
a  half  a  million  dollars,  and  would  not  even 
pay  it  out  to  you." 

In  my  own  community  this  year,  it  is 
bandied  about  the  streets  of  that  community 
that  the  mUl  rate  is  going  to  go  up  10  mills, 
going  to  go  up  10  mills  in  that  community. 

The  hon.  Minister  gets  up  in  this  House 
as  the  responsible  Minister  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  armed  with  the  knowl- 
edge as  he  is,  coming  from  northern  Ontario, 
conscious  of  the  problem.  He  gets  up  and  he 
blandly  looks  at  me  and  he  says:  "The  figure 
that  we  gave  was  not  even  the  amount  voted 
by  the  Legislature.  We  denied  you  half  a 
million  dollars  that  you  might  have  got.'' 

That  is  what  the  election  in  northeastern 
Ontario  will  be  about  whenever  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  chooses  to  call  it,  and  if  he 
thinks  that  I  am  not  serious  about  that,  then 
there  will  come  a  time,  God  preserve  me, 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  hear  of 
me  and  read  of  me  in  northeastern  Ontario 
in  those  eight  ridings,  telling  the  people  about 
the  attitude  of  this  government,  and  the 
tenure  of  office  and  the  stewardship  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  him- 
self represents  a  mining  municipality.  How 
he  has  failed;  failed  to  promote  our  just 
cause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not become  as  incensed  about  the  hon. 
member's  remarks  as  he  has  been  incensed 
about  something  that  he  has  in  his  crop. 
These  mining  revenue  payments  payable  to 
these  municipalities  are  quite  satisfactory  to 
til  em  at  the  present  time  and  we  have  the 
closest  of  co-operation  and  contact  with  the 
association. 

Now  I  cannot  pass  any  remarks  about  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  mill  rate  in 
Sudbury,  because  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to 
Sudbury,  I  will  try  to  save  them  some  money. 

However,  we  are  now  at  the  point  that 
we  had  gone  down  to  item  No.  13  in  vote 
1401,  and  that  is  payments  imder  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act,  $26,950,000. 
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These  payments  are  paid  to  the  municipalities 
in  accordance  with  the  population  figures 
based  on  the  1961  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  census  with  certain  adjustments  for 
increases  of  population  or  reductions  in  popu- 
lation. 

The  next  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  No.  14, 
payments  under  the  works  incentive  pro- 
gramme, and  we  have  an  amount  of 
$8,400,000  in  the  budget  for  that.  In  this 
particular  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimate 
this  year  is  $8,400,000.  The  estimate  last 
year  was  $10  million. 

Now,  we  have  no  intention  of  reducing 
our  contribution  to  the  federal-provincial- 
municipal  works  incentive  programme  in  any 
way,  but  we  think  that  it  is  only  good  budget- 
ing on  our  part  to  get  as  close  a  figure  as 
we  possibly  can,  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  years  past,  based  on  the  number  of 
applications  that  we  have  already  approved, 
the  number  of  applications  that  we  have  on 
hand,  and  information  of  that  kind. 

Instead  of  putting  in  figures  that  we  know 
full  well  would  not  be  spent,  therefore,  we 
have  provided  what  is  a  reasonable  figure  in 
our  estimation.  And  therefore  I  am  asking  for 
a  vote  of  $8,400,000. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  recognize  the  member  for 
Wentworth  East. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  mentioned  I  wanted  to  make 
some  remarks  in  regard  to  regional  govern- 
ments. But  I  would  make  one  remark  in 
regard  to  this  payment  to  the  winter  works 
incentive  programme.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  cut-off  date  that  these  grants  cease  to 
apply  in  the  spring.  There  is  a  cut-off  date, 
is  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  31. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Yes.  My  question  is:  As  long 
as  there  is  unemployment  in  the  municipality, 
why  do  we  not  extend  the  programme  right 
through  the  summer? 

I  would  think  the  only  logical  and  reason- 
able time  to  cut  it  off  is  when  there  is  no 
summer  unemployment  in  the  particular 
municipality.  Is  there  any  particular  reason 
why  it  should  be  cut  off  when  in  most  muni- 
cipalities we  still  have  an  unemployment 
problem,  and  they  could  still  use  this  pro- 
gramme right  on  through  the  summer  until 
at  least  we  do  not  have  a  surplus  in  the 
middle  of  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question  I 
should    say   that   this   is    a    cost-shared   pro- 


gramme with  the  fiederal  authority  and  we 
have  to  abide  by  what  they  have  offered  us. 
We  have  been  able  to  obtain  great  financial 
assistance  on  behalf  of  our  municipalities 
over  the  past  few  years,  many  works  have 
been  constructed  where  large  amounts  of 
grants  were  made  and  the  people  are  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  these  improvements  to  the 
community. 

It  is  the  federal  authorities  who,  after  all, 
are  the  ones  who  are  in  a  position  to  decide 
what  the  cut-off  date  should  be.  If  they  were 
to  decide  it  was  necessary  to  extend  it,  I 
am  sure  that  our  govenmient  would  be  very 
pleased  to  go  along  with  whatever  they  ask. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  that  last  year  the  estimate 
was  for  $10  million.  The  year  before  it  was 
for  $14  million.  According  to  the  pubhc 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March, 
1962,  the  amount  spent  by  tlie  provincial 
government  was   $2,578,563. 

Now  I  suppose  one  can  say  the  money  was 
there  if  the  municipahties  wanted  it.  But 
on  page  24  of  the  hon.  Minister's  speech  this 
afternoon,  he  mentioned: 

Let  me  state  at  this  time  that  this  pro- 
gramme involves  a  gross  expenditure  on 
behalf  of  the  municipalities  and  local 
boards  of  approximately  $107  million. 

Now  is  that  all  for  the  complete  project,  or 
just  for  the  cost  of  labour  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  the  total  cost 
of  projects,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  major  portion  of  that 
would  be  spent  by  the  municipalities?  How 
much,  has  the  hon.  Minister  any  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  having  difBculty 
in  understanding  this  chart.  The  cost  to  the 
municipalities:  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  projects  is  $107,825,000  and  the  winter 
works  incentive  programme  pays  a  portion  of 
the  payroll  costs.  The  payroll  costs  to  the 
municipality  would  be  $5,222,760.  The  cost 
to  the  federal  government  is  close  to  $10 
million,  and  to  the  province,  approximately 
$5  milhon,  about  the  same  as  the  municipali- 
ties. So  that  about  20  per  cent— it  is  50,  25, 
25— so  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  projects  is  paid 
for  by  the  three  goverimients,  and  $5  million 
by  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
regard  to  this  winter  works  programme.  First 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  it  is 
this:  How  many  have  received  employment 
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in    Ontario    in    the    past    year   through    this 
winter  works  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  From  February  15,  the 
total  number  of  man-days  is  1,105,484. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  following  up 
tlie  figures  that  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
mentioned,  and  in  the  year  for  the  public 
accounts,  ending  March  1962,  there  was 
allocated  for  winter  works  programme  here 
in  Ontario  $14  million,  and  in  that  year 
you  spent  slightly  under  $8  million  and 
there  was  $6  million  unused.  Of  course, 
now,  instead  of  appropriating  $14  million, 
you  went  from  $14  million  down  to  $10 
million  Inst  year,  and  now  you  are  down  to 
$8.4  million.  You  are  doing  this  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  rising,  and  at  a  time 
when  it  is  needed  to  a  very  great  extent;  you 
fail  to  realize— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Trotter:  In  your  figures  you  have  two 
errors,  the  one  is  they  keep  saying  there  are 
just  as  many  people  working  at  a  certain  time 
this  year  as  last,  forgetting  the  fact  that 
every  year  there  are  more  people  and  we 
must  provide  more  jobs,  and  you  are  failing 
entirely  to  grasp  this  problem. 

The  second  thing  is  you  talk  about  man- 
days,  1,105,000  man-days.  What  happens 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  I  presume  what 
happens  in  other  municipalities  throughout 
the  province,  is  that  they  give  a  man  work 
for  a  few  days,  then  he  is  laid  off  and  then 
somebody  else  is  given  the  job.  It  is  like  the 
way  they  run  the  employment  at  the  liquor 
stores:  They  give  a  man  a  job  for  a  few 
days,  but  nobody  gets  any  real  employment 
out  of  the  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  told  them,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, that  these  men  arc  being  put  on  for  the 
duration  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Of  course,  the  jobs  only  last 
soinrtimf  s  for  a  short  time,  not  a  long  spell. 
I  know  in  the  city  of  Toronto  this  is  a  matter 
of  hiring  men,  and  laying  them  off.  The 
whole  basis  of  your  figures  is  wrong.  Sec- 
ondly, you  arc  throwing  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  this  programme  on  the  municipahties 
—that  sphere  of  government  here  in  Ontario 
that  can  afford  it  least. 

You  allow  so  much  for  the  emplo>Tnent  of 
men,  you  allow  nothing  for  the  capital  invest- 
ment. Just  as  in  business,  it  is  the  capital 
investment  that  costs  so  much  to  buy— the 
equipment— and  I  would  say  you  are  failing 


entirely  to  meet  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  province. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  votes,  where 
you  could  do  so  much,  but  the  fact  that  in 
two  years  you  have  cut  down  $6  million 
means  you  are  not  even  going  to  try  to  put 
the  money  out.  The  fact— in  the  year  where 
you  did  allow  $14  million,  you  spent  less 
than  $8  million— shows  that  no  real  effort  is 
behind  this  programme.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  you  found  out,  because  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  go  down  on  Spadina  Avenue  to  see 
the  unemployed  lined  up,  or  to  read  the 
DBS  report  to  find  out  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  are 
out  of  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  are  not  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problem.  I  know  about  twa 
and  a  half  years  ago,  there  used  to  be  shriek- 
ing headlines  in  the  papers  here  in  Toronto 
of  the  thousands  of  jobs  you  were  going  to 
provide  through  this  programme.  I  say,  so 
far  as  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
it  is  a  phoney  programme.  These  figures 
that  you  are  putting  in  your  estimates  to- 
night are  window  dressing  because  very  few 
men  can  look  forward  to  getting  any  type  of 
security  of  any  type  of  full-time  employment. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  argue,  but  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale,  that  those  municipalities  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  winter  works  programme  do  not 
just  work  their  employees  two  or  thfee  days 
a  week,  they  are  held  until  the  due  date, 
which  this  year  is  May  31,  and  are  employed 
steadily  until  then.  I  behove  if  you  will  look 
into  the  matter  you  will  find  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  not  so.  We  have  had 
people  laid  off  here  on  the  winter  works  pro- 
gramme in  Toronto  because  the  weather  has 
been  too  cold.  Now  this  goes  on  all  the  time. 
That  is  another  reason  if  you  are  going  to  do 
anything  to  solve  the  unemployment  situation, 
that  this  programme  .should  last  all  year. 
Especially  since  we  have  had  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
in  Ottawa,  we  have  had  chronic  unemploy- 
ment all  year  in  this  province.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme should  be  used  all  year  to  give  some 
continuity  to  the  programme,  and  see  that 
some  type  of  permanent  work  is  found. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  figure 
of  $  107-odd  million  for  the  projects,  what 
would  reflect  the  assistance  to  the  unemployed 
in  the  municipalities  would  be  the  labour 
cost.    Do  you  have  the  figures  separate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  quoted  the  figures. 
It  is  an  item  over  $20  miUion  that  was  the 
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grant.  From  three  governments,  federal, 
municipal  and  provincial,  the  total  estimate 
of  the  grants  towards  payroll  costs,  not  pay- 
roll costs  themselves,  but  the  grants  towards 
payroll  costs  is  over  $20  milhon.  I  will  have 
to  add  it  up  but  you  can  take  my  word  for  it, 
it  is  over  $20  million. 

Mr.  Thomas:  So  it  seems,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  projects  cost  $107  million,  and  the 
only  contributions  which  the  municipalities 
got  towards  it  was  $20  million  from  the  gov- 
ernment. So  they  had  to  spend  $107  milhon 
in  order  to  get  $20  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  have  given  you  the 
amount  of  the  grant  on  account  of  labour 
costs.  The  total  of  the  projects,  as  I  have 
said,  is  $107  million,  and  that  includes  labour 
and  material,  engineering  and  whatever  else 
goes  into  it. 

Then,  the  grant  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  be  $9.7-odd  miUion,  from  the 
province  $4,837,000.  That  is  the  total  of 
grants.  That  means  in  the  projects  totalling 
$107  million  there  is  approximately  $47 
million  labour  and  the  rest  is  materials. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that  is  the 
kind  of  project  that  would  provide  more 
labour  expenditure  than  ordinary  expenditures 
would.  Today  with  automation,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  More  use  of  machinery,  et 
cetera.  So  that  these  projects  are  municipal 
projects,  they  are  municipal  projects,  involv- 
ing municipalities  and  conservation  author- 
ities. I  would  suggest  to  you  that  with  the 
grants  that  are  coming  in,  the  services  that 
the  communities  would  use  as  a  result  of  this 
expenditure  during  the  winter  is  of  great 
value. 

This  winter  works  programme,  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  was  never  intended  to  take 
care  of  unemployment  aspects.  It  is  to  take 
care  of  the  lows  in  the  employment  picture. 
So  the  federal  government,  I  think,  made  a 
great  contribution  over  the  years  by  having 
the  programme  in  effect.  We,  in  Ontario,  have 
been  very  happy  to  go  along  with  it,  and  if 
in  past  years  our  budget  figure  was  not 
spent  entirely,  it  was  entirely  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  the  applications. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  apphcation— 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  municipalities  cannot 
afford  it— they  do  not  have  the  money.  Of 
course  they  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  believe  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East  had  a  question 
in  connection  with  redevelopment  grants? 
Is  that  the  point  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  to  for  half  an  hour? 


Mr.  Gisbom:  No,  I  want  to  make  some 
comments  in  regard  to  regional  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Regional  government! 
Well,  there  is  no  particular  vote  on  that. 
If  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  speak  on  it 
now,  it  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Fine! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  under  the  impression 
for  the  last  few  months  that  the  government, 
through  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  was  giving  some  leadership  in  regard 
to  studies  and  discussions  in  regard  to 
regional  governments  and  the  involvement 
of  regional  planning  and  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Is  the  hon.  member 
talking  about  county  government  organization 
now? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  and  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  hon.  Minister's  answers  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa.  I  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks 
inasmuch  as  he  felt  that  all  that  you  could 
do  as  Minister  of  the  department  is  hope 
that  the  municipalities  would  do  something 
along  this  line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  government  is 
retreating  somewhat  behind  what  I  consider 
a  straw  man,  local  autonomy,  in  regards  to 
this  real  serious  problem  of  regional  planning 
and  development  in  several  of  the  munici- 
palities. I  am  not  going  to  deal  at  too  much 
length  with  the  problem  tonight,  because  I 
do  want  to  deal  with  it  at  greater  length  in 
my  budget  speech,  but  because  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's answers  did  disturb  me  somewhat  I 
would  like  to  clear  up  one  point.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Kruger,  head  of  the  Waterloo  University's 
geography  department,  and  this  was  in  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  on  February  28  of  this 
year.    He  says: 

Regional  planning  could  be  made  pos- 
sible by  municipal  reorganization  in  co- 
operation with  the  provincial  government. 
But  there  were  two  drawbacks.  Local 
government  does  not  have  the  vision,  the 
provincial  government  does  not  have  the 
courage. 

He  predicted  that  regional  planning  would 
eventually  become  reality  but  it  would  be 
through  the  natural  process  of  evolution.  In 
his  opinion  it  might  be  better  that  way. 
If  it  evolved  from  the  grass  roots  there  would 
be  fewer  problems  than  if  municipal  govern- 
ment got  into  such  a  mess  that  the  provincial 
government  had  to  step  in  and  bring  about  a 
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municipal  revolution.  A  regional  plan  was 
more  than  a  study  of  the  potential  of  land 
use.  He  said  it  is  a  ease  of  a  "series  of 
polieies"  and  making  sure  that  all  decisions 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Individual  plans 
on  the  local  level  were  no  longer  practicable 
and  eventually  must  be  on  a  regional  basis. 
He  said  he  could  see  two  marriages  in  the 
future,  between  regional  planning  and  county 
planning,  and  a  municipal  planning  board 
and    a    regional   planning   board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  made 
in  Dr.  Knigcr's  remarks  is  where  he  says, 
"Local  government  does  not  have  the  vision, 
the  provincial  government  docs  not  have  the 
courage."  I  feel  that  he  is  right  in  the 
second  one,  that  the  government  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  meet  this  problem.  But 
I  think  the  lack  of  \  ision  on  the  provincial 
basis  is  not  just  the  fault  of  the  municipal 
councils.  Invariably  the  vision  is  clouded  by 
the  political  maneouvering  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  members  in  the  councils  and 
not  looking  towards  the  problem  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
the  surrounding  community,  but  rather  in 
support  of  special  interests.  I  would  hope 
that  the  government  could  do  more  than 
just  say  it  hoped  that  the  municipalities 
would  take  this  problem  seriously.  I  think 
the  government  should  give  strong  leadership 
in  this  direction  without  dictating  terms  to 
them,  in  presenting  plans,  a  certain  amount  of 
good  reas(ming  and  some  financial  assistance 
in  developing  the  progrannne.  But  certainly, 
just  to  .say  that  it  hopes  the  municipalities 
will  give  this  real  problem  consideration  is 
not  enough.  Particularly  in  the  Hamilton 
area,  southwestern  Ontario,  or  what  we  call 
the  Golden  Horseshoe,  someone  has  got  to 
give  some  direction  with  some  strong  leader- 
ship to  provide  the  kind  of  development  that 
is  going  to  be  necessary. 

I  am  going  to  cast  some  heavy  criticism  on 
the  city  council  of  Hamilton  in  my  budget 
speech  when  I  deal  with  this  problem  at 
much  more  length.  But  the  city  council, 
immediately  after  the  election  for  the  council 
which  sits  at  the  present  time,  took  a  step 
that  I  felt  was  a  real  dog-in-the-manger  step. 
That  was  to  dissolve  a  district  industrial 
commission  and  to  establish  in  its  place  a 
local  Hamilton  industrial  commission. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  were  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  I  do  not  know  how  they  got 
off  the  track  from  the  proposed  study  for  a 
regional  development  phni  that  was  in  the 
press  .some  time  ago  and  which  indicated  that 
there  would  be  .support  from  The  Department 
of    Municipal    Affairs    in    this    regard.    But    I 


know  now  that  they  seem  to  have  got  the  idea 
and  they  are  going  all  out  to  develop  industry 
just  for  the  city  of  Hamilton  alone. 

This  might  sound  politically  unwise  for  me 
to  take  this  stand,  but  I  feel  that  the  city  of 
Hamilton  needs  more  industry  about  as  much 
as  we  all  need  another  head.  It  has  got  a 
small  industrial  piece  of  property— it  may  be 
ten  acres— that  it  wants  to  develop  and  that 
is  about  the  only  logical  spot  it  has  in  the 
Hamilt(m  area.  What  it  really  needs  is  some 
planning  and  redevelopment  of  the  city  as  it 
is.  Look  to  the  congested  traffic  problems, 
some  recreation  and  park  areas,  and  start  to 
think  about  the  surrounding  municipalities 
which  are  starved  for  industry;  not  just  in 
the  southwestern  Ontario  regions  but  in  the 
northern  Ontario  regions. 

I  would  hope  tliat  the  government  does  a 
little  more  than  say  they  hope  that  the 
municipalities  themselves  would  give  this 
consideration.  The  department  and  the  gov- 
ernment should  give  some  strong  leadership 
and  some  encouragement  in  the  direction  of 
regional  planning  and  development  and 
regional  government. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Sorry— is  there  an  answer  to 
him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  is.  Does  the  hon. 
member  want  to  speak  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No,  I  do  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
will  n^fer  to  page  61  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  department,  it  deals  with  the  com- 
munity planning  branch.  I  think  the  work  of 
the  department  is  pretty  well  set  out  in 
respect  to  the  subject  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East  has  been  discussing. 

Now,  there  again  I  think  that  we  have  to 
be  careful.  We  have  to  give  leadership  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  doing  more 
work  in  the  field  of  community  planning  and 
in  many  other  fields  allied  to  it.  To  the  best 
of  its  ability  the  branch  attempts  to  deal 
with  all  of  these  matters,  tries  to  give  advice; 
but  remember  that  the  mimicipal  organiz- 
ations, the  municipal  councils  are  elected  by 
the  people,  they  have  some  responsibilities 
also.  I  think  that  we  have  to  create  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  that  is  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do.  We  are  attempting  at  all 
times  to  extend  the  greatest  possible  service 
that  we  possibly  can  to  any  municipality 
incjuiring.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  is  the 
way  we  can  make  progress  in  this  field. 

We  can  sometimes  be  a  little  too  aggressive 
and  wc  are  liable  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
position   of   not   receiving   co-operation   from 
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the  other  party  as  much  as  we  might  expect. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  be  careful  in  deaHng 
with  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  pursue  this  winter  works  programme.  I 
would  like  to  know  first  of  all  how  many 
applications  the  provincial  government  had 
from  municipahties  and,  out  of  those  appli- 
cations received,  on  how  many  was  work 
actually  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Up  to  February  15  of 
this  year,  there  were  1,264  applications 
received. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Those  were  applications  for 
the  municipalities  who  would  like  to  do  work. 
On  how  many  of  them  do  they  actually  do 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  presume  all  of  them. 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  of 
them  have  proceeded  with  the  work- 
Mr.  Trotter:  There  is  a  great  problem  in 
this ,  department.  I  know  in  Hansard  in  one 
previous  year,  it  was  said  there  were  a 
great  many  applications  made.  In  other 
words  municipalities  wanted  to  do  work,  but 
they  never  went  ahead  because  they  them- 
selves did  not  have  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
must  be  fair  now.  There  were  sometimes 
applications  that  were  made  because  the 
municipalities  did  not  understand  the  regu- 
lations under  which  they  were  subjected  in 
order  to  qualify.  I  think  there  were  some 
applications  made,  they  were  recorded,  and 
they  were  refused  because  they  did  not  meet 
with  the  requirements.  I  would  think  that 
now  the  municipalities  are  well  aware  of 
these  requirements  and  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  number  of  applications  coming  in 
that  do  not  qualify. 

It  is  an  incentive  programme  and  the  muni- 
cipalities in  large  part  have  been  co-operative 
in  this  field.  I  think  that  of  the  1,264  applica- 
tions received  that  they  know  enough  about 
the  programme— it  has  been  operating  for  a 
few  years— that  .  they  know  exactly  how  to 
qualify  for  the  assistance.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  member  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grammes are  under  way. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
pursue  this  is:  we  get  these  inflated  figures 
which  mean  very  little  in  terms  of  what  this 
government  actually  does.  For  example,  you 
talk  about  the  winter  works  scheme  costing 
$107  million,  but  when  you  pry  into  it,  it  is 
not  $107  million  as  far  as  this  government 


is  concerned,  it  is  some  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  around  $6  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now  let  us  be  fair,  Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  being  fair— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  was  asked  to  quote  a 
figure  and  I  gave  the  figure,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa— 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  what  you  have  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  the  figure. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Minister  gave  a 
figure  of  $107  million,  but  most  of  that  came 
from  the  federal  government  or  from  the 
hard-pressed  municipalities.  But  from  you 
people  it  was  small  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  saying  this,  that  as  a 
provincial  government  you  have  an  overall 
responsibility  for  unemployment,  in  fact  con- 
stitutionally the  responsibility  regarding  relief 
is  with  the  province  and  you  are  not  rising 
to  your  responsibility;  you  are  giving  these 
inflated  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  dealing  with  every 
application  that  is  presented. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  has  been  going  on  now 
for  a  number  of  years  and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  brought  this  up  in  this 
House.  One  year  you  had  a  wonderful  winter 
works  programme  where  you  were  going  to 
spend  $5  million  and  you  kicked  around  this 
figure  of  $5  million  and  we  pressed  you  and 
we  found  out  you  actually  spent  $1.7  million. 
That  is  why,  when  you  look  at  the  record 
of  this  government,  you  have  to  pry  into 
all  your  figures,  because  so  many  of  them 
on  the  face  of  it  are  not  correct. 

This  $107  million,  it  is  ridiculous  to  come 
telling  us  that!  Sure,  the  winter  works  pro- 
gramme is  $107  million,  but  not  out  of  you 
people.    It  is  small  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:   I  did  not  say  it  was. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  know,  but  you  make  it 
appear  that  way.  Certainly  on  the  record, 
when  you  make  your  announcements,  you 
take  these  big  figures  and  spread  them  around 
and  they  simply  are  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  are  true,  every 
figure  is  true.  This  has  been  prepared  by 
accountants  in  my  department  and  I  defy 
the  hon.  member  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
true. 
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Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  but  quit  talking 
about  $107  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  the  figure  that 
is  here. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Quit  talking  about  the  $107 
million  and  let  us  talk  about  the  small  change. 
For  every  million  dollars  this  government 
spends  on  the  winter  works  programme,  it 
amounts  in  Ontario  to  about  60  cents  per 
person  who  is  out  of  work.  Now  this  is  the 
way  this  government  tries  to  meet  the  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Where  does  the  hon. 
member  get  that  60-cent  figure?  He  was 
checking  my  figures,  I  will  check  his.  Is 
that  a  fair  deal? 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  let  us  go  to  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  All  right,  quote  it!  Give 
me  the  total. 

Sixty  cents  for  each  unemployed  person  in 
the  province,  that  is  what  the  hon.  member 
said.    Where  did  he  get  that? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  taking  it  out  of  Hansard 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Give  me  a  recent  figure. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Now,  at  the  time  I  was  quot- 
ing these  figures— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  but— 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry!  I  am  not  going 
to  accept  that. 

I  want  the  hon.  member  to  quote  from  the 
source  of  his  figures. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  was  based  on  the  fact 
of  66,000  being  unemployed  here  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Where  did  the  hon. 
member  get  that  figure?  Whose  authority? 

Mr.  Trotter:  DBS. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  When? 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  was  the  year  1961. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  When?  Which  month? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  will  give  it  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. I  said  this  on  March  17,  1961,  in 
Hansard,  at  page  2259- 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  What  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber talking  about?  This  is  1963. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  the  figures  are 
essentially  the  same. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Trotter:  It  was  62.5  cents;  the  prob- 
lem is  essentially  the  same  and  let  us  not  get 
away  from  it.  For  every  million  dollars  we 
spend  here  in  Ontario  on  the  unemployed,  I 
think  it  works  out  to  about  60  cents  per 
person;  even  taking  the  $3  million— it  was 
$3  million  in  those  days— they  spent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  herd  over  here,  this  herd 
of  Tories,  can  shout  all  they  like;  but  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  not  meeting  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  and  this  means 
a  winter  works  programme  which  is  one 
way  it  can  be  done,  I  know  you  are  not  going 
to  solve  unemployment  just  through  one  way 
or  one  system,  or  through  one  estimate,  but 
here  is  one  way  you  can  do  it,  the  winter 
works  programme,  and  I  would  say,  as  I  said 
two  years  ago,  your  whole  talk  is  nothing 
but  window-dressing,  because  you  are  not 
beginning  to  come  to  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  What  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Trotter:  By  golly,  you  put  us  over 
there  and  we  will  show  you  what  we  can  do. 
I  tell  you,  there  is  a  day  of  reckoning  for 
you  people.  For  20  years,  this  is  the  way 
you  have  been  treating  the  unemployed  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures 
become  to  me  a  little  confusing.  Now  the 
total  amount  spent  was  $107  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  pardon 
me,  this  is  the  estimate,  tliis  is  the  municipal 
winter  works  incentive  programme,  1962-63, 
compiled  as  of  February  15,  1963. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  chart  tells  me  this: 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  projects  is  $107,- 
825,000. 

Mr.  Thomas:  All  right.  Now  your  figure- 
let  us  forget  about  the  cost  of  material  and 
the  cost  of  labour  to  the  municipality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  federal  contribution  for 
labour  was  $9.7-odd  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  provincial  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  but  wait,  the 
federal  grant. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  But  the  hon.  Minister  said 
the  contribution  of  the  provincial  government 
was  $4.8  miUion.  That  is  a  total  of  $15.5 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  municipalities,  on 
materials  and  labour,  spent  $91.5  million  to 
pick  up  $15.5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  are  finished  with  the  winter 
works  programme,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
item  8.  We  are  still  on  the  head  office  vote, 
I  assume. 

I  notice  in  the  public  accounts,  1961-62, 
under  "redevelopment  grants  in  aid  of  acqui- 
sition and  clearance  of  redevelopment  areas", 
that  this  government  spent  a  little  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that 
item  8  under  the  head  office  vote  this  time 
is  being  increased  to  $700,000. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  government's 
attention  to  a  very  admirable  speech  made 
here  in  Toronto  on  February  19  last,  by  the 
Rt.  hon.  John  Diefenbaker,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced as  an  election  plank,  and  presumably 
as  federal  government  policy- 
Mr.  Singer:  That  does  not  necessarily 
follow. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  —to  initiate  a  programme 
whereby  the  federal  government  will  pay 
100  per  cent  of  the  initial  cost  of  acquiring 
land  in  urban  areas,  for  redevelopment  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  urban  blight. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  redevelop? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes. 

In  other  words,  the  federal  government, 
under  their  new  plan,  will  now  pay  100  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  plus 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  redeveloping  the 
land.  My  suggestion  to  the  government  is 
this,  that  if  they  can  at  all,  could  they  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  federal  government- 
Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  There  is 
enough  pressure  on  them  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  Dream  on,  dream  on. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  —to  draw  to  their  attention 
that  there  are  areas  in  our  heavily  populated 
sections— and  this  apphes  right  across  the 
province,   it   does   not   just   apply   to   Metro 


Toronto  alone— although  I  am  concerned  with 
downtown  Toronto— there  are  sections  in  the 
downtown  areas  in  these  cities  to  which  this 
plan  should  be  applied,  this  particular  100 
per  cent  should  be  applied  by  the  federal 
government,  even  though  the  land  is  not 
necessarily  suitable  for  redevelopment. 

I  think  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  and  per- 
haps the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Roberts)  could  get  together— and  I  do 
not  care  whether  you  want  to  call  it  redevel- 
opment of  urban  areas  or  whether  you  would 
call  it  a  muncipal  park  programme,  or  what— 
if  you  could  get  together  and  make  a  com- 
bined brief.  You  could  put  pressiure  to  bear 
on  the  federal  government  to  convince  them 
that  this  100  per  cent  initial  cost  of  acquiring 
the  land  should  be  extended  by  the  federal 
government  so  that  they  will  pay  for  the 
acquiring  of  any  land  in  an  urban  area  where 
there  is  urban  blight,  so  that  the  land  could 
be  perhaps  turned  into  a  municipal  park 
instead  of  just  redevelopment  alone.  In  other 
words,  make  this  a  two-pronged  attack  by 
the  federal  government,  so  that  they  not 
only  acquire  land  and  redevelop  it  for  urban 
purposes  but,  as  well,  they  acquire  land  and 
turn  it  into  parklands  or  green  belts,  call 
them  what  you  want.  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  downtown  areas  in  our  urban 
cities  that  are  not  suitable  at  all  for  in- 
stitutional use,  for  residential  use,  for  re- 
development at  all;  but  there  are  great  areas 
of  urban  blight  that  should  be  cleaned  right 
out.  If  the  federal  government  at  the 
moment  is  willing  to  pay  100  per  cent  of  the 
initial  cost  of  acquiring  land  for  redevelop- 
ment I  think  it  would  be  a  good  move  by  this 
government  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  them 
so  that  they  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  land  to  wipe  out  some  of  this 
urban  blight. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  usually  what 
the  hon.  member  from  St.  George  says 
makes  sense,  but  tonight  he  is  just  dreaming 
in  Technicolor.  First  of  all,  he  reads  from  a 
newspaper  report,  which  was  only  one  of 
several  reports,  an  election  promise  made  by 
a  government  leader  on  the  eve  of  his  being 
booted  out  of  office.  Second  of  all,  he  did  not 
read  it  correctly;  because  if  he  had  read  it 
correctly,  read  the  fine  print,  the  promise 
was— for  what  it  was  worth,  and  it  was  as 
good  as  a  promise  to  bring  in  a  budget,  or 
as  good  as  a  promise  to  finalize  a  defence 
policy— to  advance  100  per  cent  of  the  money. 
But  50  per  cent  of  the  money  had  to  be 
paid  back,  and  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  going  to  get  $400  million,  when  it 
has  been  running  $600  million  in  the  hole. 
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nolx)cly  knows.  As  for  the  hon.  member's 
suggestion  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  go 
up  to  Ottawa,  I  wonder  whom  he  should  see; 
should  he  see  Mr.  Fleming,  or  Mr.  Hees,  or 
should  he  run  around  the  country  and  try 
to  catch  up  with  Mr.  Diefenbaker?  Of  all 
the  arrant  nonsense  that  has  come  forth 
from  the  government  benches  today,  this 
is  the  worst. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  always 
appreciate  hearing  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre,  that  is  why  I  am  so  overly 
joyed.  I  always  have  a  happy  look  on  my 
face,  because  I  am  always  listening  to  him; 
but  I  just  want  to  tell  him  that  I  do  not 
mind  being  called  a  dreamer  at  all.  I  do 
want  to  point  out  to  him  that  I  was  reading 
from  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  speech  by  the 
Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister.  If  he  is  correcting  me 
from  some  newspaper  report,  then  I  would 
suggest  to  him:  He  can  call  it  arrant  non- 
sense if  he  wants,  but  some  of  us  at  least 
pay  attention  to  things  that  are  not  in  news- 
l^apcrs;  instead  we  try  to  go  right  to  the 
facts  about  it.  If  he  just  calls  it  arrant  non- 
sense, then  may  I  just  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre, 
as  he  quite  frequently  has  been  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks,  is  all  wet  once  more.  This 
is  a  verbatim  report;  it  is  not  a  newspaper 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— first  I 
should  say  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member- 
Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  always 
appreciate  hearing  from  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  —and  I  will  remind  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  write  a  letter  soon  so 
it  will  he  on  Mr.  Diefenbaker's  desk  when  he 
returns  on  April  9. 

Mr.  Sincer:  The  post  office  is  very  good; 
ihcy  will  deliver  it  to  Prince  Albert. 

Mr.  Thomas:   Oh,   you  dreamer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snooncr:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
item  is  item  No.  15,  provision  for  Canada's 
centennial.  I  have  to  make  provision  for 
things  that  are  going  to  happen  in  the  years 
ahead  and  this  of  course  is  not  going  to  take 
place  until  1967;  this  is  1963,  it  is  only  four 
years  away,  so  I  have  to  prepare  myself  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  July  1,  1967. 


Mr.  Singer:  You  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh,  I  am.  I  am  making 
all  sorts  of  plans.  There  is  now  in  eflFect  an 
Act  of  the  federal  Parliament  to  provide  for 
the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  con- 
federation in  Canada.  It  provided  for  the 
constitution  of  a  corporation  called  tlie 
National  Centennial  Administration,  and  also 
made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  60- 
member  national  conference  on  Canada's 
centennial.  The  National  Centennial  Admin- 
istration is,  of  course,  a  federal  establish- 
ment and  will  work  through  existing 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  federal 
government.  The  national  conference  on  the 
centennial  will  not  be  an  administrative  body 
but  will  consist  of  a  chairman,  either  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  or  a  Minister  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor-in-Council,  and  not 
more  than  60  members  appointed  by  the 
Govemor-in-Council.  Of  these,  two  members 
will  be  recommended  by  and  represent  each 
of  the  provinces.  The  other  40  representa- 
tives will  be  chosen  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  every  segment  of  Canadian  life 
in  the  ten  provinces. 

The  celebration  in  1967  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  country  will 
be  a  dramatic  year  in  Canadian  history  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  all  con- 
tracting provinces  that  came  into  confedera- 
tion in  1867,  that  is  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  others  since,  to 
redcdicate  themselves  to  the  Canadian  nation 
and  to  treasure  their  heritage  conferred  by 
birth,  by  acquiring  citizenship,  or  by 
naturalization.  The  contribution  of  tlie 
founding  races  will  not  fail  to  be  emphasized, 
as  well  as  the  part  played  by  other  nationali- 
ties who  have  come  to  this  country  to  blend 
their  skills  with  ours,  to  become  part  of  the 
mosaic  forming  the  pattern  for  the  Canadian 
way  of  life. 

There  is  also  another  body  called  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Centennial,  which 
was  inaugurated  on  February  8,  1960.  This  is 
a  very  flexible  intergovernmental  committee. 
It  provides  a  means  of  consultation  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  governments 
of  the  various  provinces  in  matters  relating 
to  the  centennial.  Announcement  was  made 
some  18  months  ago  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's plans  for  its  own  part  in  the  cen- 
tennial woiild  be  based  on  a  budget  of  $100 
million  and  it  was  likewise  annoimced  tliat 
the  federal  government  would  ask  Parliament 
for  funds  to  be  used  for  the  making  of 
grants  for  projects  which  might  be  under- 
taken by  local  committees  on  the  centennial 
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and  that  the  total  of  such  federal  grants 
within  a  province  would  be  up  to  $1  per 
capita  of  the  population  of  that  province. 

The  government  of  this  province,  of 
course,  is  very  anxious  to  participate  in  this 
centennial  celebration  and  so,  feeling  that 
there  would  be  some  projects  that  might 
get  under  way  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
I  have  provided  an  amount  of  $200,000  of 
provincial  funds  in  my  budget  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Below  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see 
item  number  16,  grant,  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation Memorial  Citizens*  Foundation,  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Govem- 
or-in-Council,  an  amount  of  $828,000.  This  is 
our  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation Memorial  building  which  is  under 
construction  now  in  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  last  item  on  this  vote  is  item  17, 
provision  to  assist  in  planning  functions  that 
may  be  approved  by  the  Minister,  an  amount 
of  $3,000.  I  understand  that  the  Community 
Planning  Association  of  Canada,  the  Ontario 
branch,  are  planning  this  year  to  hold  a  very 
interesting  conference  probably  here  in  the 
city,  or  they  may  hold  a  number  of  regional 
conferences,  and  though  we  have  provided 
for  a  grant  to  this  organization  of  $4,000,  1 
felt  that  it  would  be  wise  if  I  could  include 
in  my  budget,  an  amount  of  $3,000,  which 
would  allow  us  to  participate  with  the  com- 
munity planning  association  if  they  proceed 
with  the  plans  they  have  in  mind  and  which 
they  suggested  to  me  some  time  ago.  That, 
Mr.   Chairman,  is  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Will  any  part  of  the  $200,000, 
provided  for  in  item  15,  be  made  available 
to  municipalities  that  have  plans  already 
initiated  to  take  part  in  the  centennial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  know  of  no  plans, 
no  projects,  that  have  been  planned  definitely 
as  a  centennial  celebration  up  to  this  time. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  them.  We  have  so 
far  half  a  dozen  inquiries  only,  and  if  the 
plans  are  accepted  of  course  we  will  partici- 
pate with  the  municipalities. 

,  Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  public  accounts  of  March  31,  1962,  I 
notice  on  page  M3  there  is,  under  special 
warrants— what  vote  would  that  come  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  In  vote  1401,  I  would 
suggest. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  that  is- 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  is  a  special  warrant 
and  not  an  item  in  the  budget  of  that  year. 


Mr.  Troy:  Was  that  the  only  place  in 
northern  Ontario  that  received  any  assistance 
in  the  1960  floods? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  was  paid  in  the 
year  April  1,  1961  to  March  31,  1962;  and 
that  was  the  only  one  paid. 

Mr.  Troy:  None  of  the  other  places  that 
suffered  from  the  floods  got  any  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Such  as  what  places? 

Mr.  Troy:  Only  Mount  joy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No.  There  was  a  pay- 
ment also  made  to  Foleyet,  but  it  was  made 
in  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  that  was  when  the  Ivanhoe 
dam  burst. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  none  of  the  areas  in  the 
district  of  Nipissing,  which  suffered  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  damage  from  the 
floods,  got  any  assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  was  the  understand- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time— and  the 
grant  to  Mountjoy  by  way  of  special  warrant 
was  made  on  that  basis— that  the  province 
would  match  dollar  for  dollar  any  amount  of 
money  raised  for  flood  relief,  or  to  the  relief 
of  tbose  who  had  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
flood.  In  the  case  of  Mountjoy  township,  a 
local  committee  from  Timmins  and  Mountjoy 
was  formed  and  they  raised  about  $48,000. 
We  matched  that  amount,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  municipalities  of  which  you  speak,  in 
the  Nipissing  district,  they  were  told  that  this 
was  the  way  grants  would  be  made  available 
to  them.  There  was  only  one  case  in  which 
a  municipality  communicated  with  me;  what 
they  did  was  to  send  me  some  bills,  accounts, 
for  several  hundred  dollars.  When  I  wrote 
them  and  inquired  as  to  details  of  these,  I 
did  not  even  get  a  reply  to  my  letter.  I 
have  not  heard  from  them  since,  so  no  grants 
were   paid. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's 
reply.  I  was  just  wondering  if  any  of  them 
had   got   anything.     Okay,   thank   you. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
make  a  few  brief  remarks  regarding  The 
Planning  Act,  having  to  do  with  parks  in 
large  municipalities.  I  believe  under  the  Act 
a  municipality  can  require  a  land  developer 
to  donate  five  per  cent  of  the  land  he  has  to 
parks.  I  suggest  that  the  municipality  should 
be  given  the  power,  when  necessary,  to  insist 
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upon  a  larger  amount.  For  example,  that  five 
per  cent  of  land,  if  the  developer  takes  over 
property  with  just  one  house  on  it,  it  is  still 
five  per  cent,  so  he  can  put  up  an  apartment 
block  where  you  certainly  need  a  lot  more 
park  space.  I  represent  a  district  which,  even 
though  it  is  called  Parkdale,  has  a  very  small 
ratio  of  parkland  per  person  because  of  the 
high-rise  apartments  we  have  in  that  area, 
and   I  think  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Was  that  land  sub- 
divided into  town  lots  prior  to  the  five  per 
cent  requirements  in  the  Act? 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  would  be  in  Parkdale  years 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Seventy  or  80  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  what  is  happening  now 
is  that  developers  are  coming  along  and  buy- 
ing up  streets.  I  think  on  one  particular  street, 
on  Jamieson  Avenue,  there  are  beautiful 
apartments  but  they  are  poorly  planned.  We 
are  close  to  the  lake,  but  the  apartments  are 
built  and  planned  in  such  a  way  that  you 
cannot  see  the  lake.  Then,  of  course,  we 
have  this  park  problem.  I  think  that  power 
and  authority  should  be  put  into  The  Plan- 
ning Act  so  that  municipalities  can  force 
these  land  planners  or  developers  to  give 
more  land  for  parkland. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  parks  in 
large  cities,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  this  situation.  I  did  it  under  the 
estimates  of  Lands  and  Forests,  but  I  think 
it  really  would  be  more  exact  to  speak  of  it 
imder  this  vote. 

Again  in  an  older  area  Hke  Parkdale,  and 
I  can  use  an  example;  we  had  in  Parkdale  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  nearly  eight  acres  of 
land  as  a  result  of  a  factory,  which  had  been 
standing  for  72  years,  being  vacant,  but  the 
land  cost  $500,000  and  the  municipality 
cannot  afford  to  pay  that.  I  think  it  would 
be  of  great  assistance  for  a  municipality 
such  as  Toronto,  or  this  would  hold  good 
for  any  large  city  that  had  areas  that  had  to 
bo  redeveloped,  if  funds  could  be  made  avail- 
able so  that  a  city  could  buy  land  that  might 
be  available.  In  our  area  of  Parkdale,  as  I 
have  said,  we  are  short  of  park  space.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  eight  acres  right 
where  it  is  needed  and  yet  we  cannot  afford 
to  obtain  the  land. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortun- 
ate that  grants  are  not  available,  or  that  the 
province  is  not  giving  some  leadership  in 
assisting  municipalities  to  supply  parkland 
where  it  is  needed. 


It  is  all  well  and  good  to  have  these  large 
parks  in  the  north  country.  Certainly  they 
are  needed.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  are 
being  developed.  But  where  parks  are  needed 
even  more  is  close  to  the  homes  of  the  people 
that  would  use  them;  not  only  the  parkland 
itself;  recreation  centres  could  be  built,  and 
this  is  not  being  done  to  the  extent  that  is 
required.  With  a  developing  industrial 
society,  where  you  have  so  many  people 
living  in  rooms,  in  flats,  or  in  small  apart- 
ments these  parks  and  recreation  centres  are 
needed.  Any  community  planning  without 
them  is  planning  poorly. 

I  think  anybody  who  has  looked  into  this 
problem  at  all  would  agree  with  me  on  that. 
Where  the  problem  is  so  pressing  is  in  these 
older  areas  where,  if  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  land  that  becomes  avail- 
able, such  as  the  instance  I  have  mentioned, 
we  will  probably  never  have  the  opportunity 
again,  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister 
had  any  views  on  this,  or  any  suggestions  of 
what  these  communities,  such  as  Toronto, 
could  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  you  would 
think  there  were  no  parks  in  Metro  at  all. 
There  is  a  very  lovely  park  just  north  of  this 
building.  At  one  time  last  summer,  when  I 
stayed  in  the  city  over  the  weekend  to  visit 
some  of  the  parks  in  Metro,  when  driving 
by  here,  I  thought:  It  is  a  lovely  Sunday 
afternoon;  I  will  count  how  many  people 
there  are  in  the  park  north  of  here.  I  drove 
around  it,  and  there  were  three. 

Mr.  Singer:  Were  you  able  to  count  all  the 
people  in  the  park  as  you  drove  around? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Around  this  partic- 
ular park,  which  is  at  the  north  end  of 
this  building. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  lucky  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  was  not  watch- 
ing you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Why? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  big  park,  and  you 
must  have  had  your  eyes  on  the  park  rather 
than  on  the  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  were  three 
people. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  that  is  too  big  a  park  to 
count  and  watch  your  driving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  do  not  think  I  can 
count  then? 
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Mr.  Singer:  No,  not  if  you  are  watching 
the  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  problem  that  the 
hon.  member  has  discussed  is  one  concerning 
the   older  parts   of  the   city. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Sunday  morning;  they  were 
all  in  church. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  this  was  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  think  they  would  be  out  of 
church  by  the  time  I  was  going  by. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  redevelopment  pro- 
grammes, shall  we  say  Moss  Park  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  provision  has  been  made  there, 
supported  by  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
governments,  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
areas  that  have  been  set  aside  for  public  use, 
for  park  purposes.  There  are  otlier  areas 
similar  to  that  in  the  city. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  grant 
available  under  The  Parks  Assistance  Act, 
available  to  municipalities,  but  it  is  a  com- 
paratively smaller  amount  of  money  and  I  do 
not  suppose  that  it  would  be  enough  to 
purchase  the  expensive  land  there  is  in  the 
High  Park  area.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  the  parks  that 
are  operated  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  Region  Conservation  Authority;  I  have 
not  had  time  to  add  up  the  number  of  acres 
of  these  parks,  but  they  run  from  very  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  provincial  contribution 
to  these  areas  of  course— 650  acres,  20  acres, 
883  acres,  two  acres,  small  park,  400  acres. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Where  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  they  are  all  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Metro  region;  they  are  all 
within  this  area. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  where  is  High  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh  well,  you  cannot 
have  a  park  at  the  back  door  of  every  house 
in  Toronto,  you  realize  that.  If  you  can  get 
to  them  by  some  form  of  public  transporta- 
tion, and  you  can  get  to  most  of  the  Metro 
authority  conservation  areas  and  parks  in 
Metro  by  public  transportation,  I  am  told  by 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  chairman  of 
Metro  Region  Conservation  Authority. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  you  are  wrong  on  that. 
Albion  Hills  and  several  of  them  are  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Metro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  Albion  Hills;  there 
is  a  public  service  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  in  the  summer  time  to  take  people  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  about  the  weekends? 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
No.  50.  You  can  get  a  bus  up;  No.  50. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  there  you  are, 
there  is  an  hon.  gentleman  who  confirms 
what  I  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  about  High  Park? 
That  is  pretty  close. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  different— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  remind  the  hon. 
member  that  when  he  speaks  about  the  five 
per  cent  for  parks,  that  is  not  quite  right? 
The  five  per  cent  is  a  reserve  for  land  for 
public  use  and  it  could  be  parks  or  some 
other  purpose  as  decided  by  the  municipahty. 
Now,  there  is  provision  that  if  the  muni- 
cipality does  not  wish  to  accept  land,  the 
five  per  cent  in  lands,  they  can  accept  the 
same  amount  in  money  and  put  it  into  a 
special  account  which  then  can  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  other  lands. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for  the 
record,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  The  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  has  been  talking  about 
parks.  He  lives  out  where  I  do  and  his  riding 
of  Parkdale  is  practically  surrounded  by 
two  of  the  finest  parks  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  saying  this,  two  of  the 
finest  parks  in  Canada.  His  riding  and  my 
riding  border  High  Park,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  parks  anywhere,  and  within  walking 
distance  of  most  of  the  people  in  Parkdale 
and  nearly  all  the  people  in  High  Park.  On 
the  south  side  you  get  the  beautiful  Ex- 
hibition park,  with  Lake  Ontario,  all  across 
the  southern  section  of  his  riding.  The  whole 
area  is  available  for  picnics,  parking,  swim- 
ming and  all  those  things. 

He  also  made  a  great  point  of  the  winter 
works  programme.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  workers 
on  the  winter  works  programme  have  done 
the  most  magnificent  job  in  High  Park  and 
at  the  Exhibition  park,  probably  a  better  job 
than  any  place  else  in  Ontario.  So  if  he  would 
get  off  his  fanny  and  take  a  walk  through 
these  parks- 
Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  parliamentary 
language. 

Mr.  Cowling:  —and  see  what  is  being  done 
with  the  co-operation  of  our  great  government 
here  at  Queen's  Park  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa,  in  the  great  city  of  Toronto. 
Get  out  around  the  riding  and  see  what  is 
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Koing  on,  my  hon.  friend,  and  you  will  be 
amazed- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Tory  hot  air. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Everything  that  has  been 
said  about  parks,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  just 
wrap  up  in  your  hat.  He  lives  practically  in 
the  middle  of  a  park. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
cite  an  authority  on  this  area  and  just  what 
tiie  government  is  doing  for  the  area  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Troy:  Authority  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Trotter:  An  English  chap,  I  believe 
he  now  works  for  Burlington  as  planning 
authority  or  out  that  way— Mr.  Norman 
Pearson— and  he  said  this,  two  quotes  here 
and  they  are  short: 

The  city  and  suburban  areas  where  high- 
rise  apartments  are  located  must  provide 
park  land  for  people  who  occupy  these 
dwellings. 

Then  of  all  places  he  picked  out,  he  said  this: 
In  an  area  like  Parkdale  high-rise 
apartments  have  been  built  on  land  that 
originally  had  only  single  family  dwellings 
the  result  has  been  that  the  population  of 
the  area  has  shot  up,  but  no  additional 
park  land  has  been  provided. 

May  I  say  one  thing  about  Exhibition  park? 
I  have  been  in  charge  of  boys'  clubs  or  boys' 
baseball  teams  and  we  used  to  play  in  Ex- 
liibition  park,  but  because  of  the  exhibition 
l)eing  on  and  other  activities,  we  got  kicked 
out,  we  had  to  move  some  place  else.  For 
practical  purposes,  the  CNE  is  wonderful  for 
an  exhibition,  but  it  is  not  very  much  fof 
boys'  baseball  or  a  recreation  centre.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  this  expert- 
Mr.  Cowling:  They  arc  playing  down  there 
all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  you  want  to  know  what  this 
expert  and  this  aiithority  thinks  the  provincial 
government  is  doing  for  this  area,  there  is 
one  more  quote.  This  is  pretty  recent.  This 
is  November  of  1962,  I  think  you  were 
worried  about  dates  the  last— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooncr:  Who  was  he  working 
for  then? 

Mr.  Trotter:  He  said: 

The  provincial  government  has  not  been 
keeping  up  its  end  of  Metro  parkland 
needs.  Within  50  miles  of  the  so-called 
Golden  Horseshoe  of  urban  development 
along    Lake    Ontario    from    Hamilton    to 


Oshawa,  there  should  be  42,000  acres  of 
rural  parks  provided  by  the  province. 
Instead,  there  is  a  scant  3,000  acres. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Where  is  he  running,  where 
is  this  Liberal  running? 

Mr.  Trotter:  He  is  walking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  wliile 
we  are  on  that  subject,  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  the  funds  provided  for 
a  park  in  the  Moss  Park  redevelopment  proj- 
ect is  estimated  to  cost  $312,500  of  provincial 
money— not  federal  money  or  municipal 
money,  provincial  money.  I  have  just  signed 
a  letter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
interested  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  refer  to 
Moss  Park.  I  tried  to  get  him  into  that  this 
afternoon.  Are  you  proud  of  the  planning  that 
has  been  done  for  the  Moss  Park  redevelop- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  discuss  Moss  Park  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  blame  him— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1401  agreed  to. 
Vote  1402  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1403: 

Mr.  Oliver:  On  1403,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission.  I  wanted  to  question  the  hon. 
Minister,  if  I  could,  about  the  apparent 
difficulties  that  have  arisen  between  the  com- 
mission, the  government  and  the  city  of 
London,  in  respect  to  the  provision  of  water. 

The  other  day  when  my  hon.  friend  from 
Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  was  speak- 
ing, he  gave  a  very  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  commis- 
sion. In  the  course  of  those  remarks  he 
intimated  that  the  government  and  the  com- 
mission should  not  rush  into  a  move  to  bring 
water  by  pipeline  from  Lake  Huron  but  that 
there  should  be  a  careful  examination  made 
of  the  available  ground  water  supplies.  He 
seemed  to  leave  the  impression  that  there 
was  still  an  ample  reserve  in  ground  water 
supplies  and  that  those  should  be  tapped 
before  any  idea  was  promoted  of  bringing 
water  by  pipeline  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  day  after  my  hon.  friend  spoke,  in 
the  London  Free  Press  one  reads  where  the 
mayor  of  London  was  somewhat  upset,  in 
fact  I  think  there  was  a  stronger  term  used: 
"Angers   the    Mayor,"    it    says;    "Angers   the 
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Mayor  of  London,"  referring  to  the  remarks 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Wellington-Dufferin. 

The  mayor  suggested  that  up  until  that 
time  it  was  his  thought  and  his  understand- 
ing that  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission had  made  it  quite  clear  that  London 
could  not  expect  to  get  water  from  ground 
sources  outside  of  London  because  of  the 
interference  with  the  farm  people  and  the 
unavailability  generally  speaking  of  water 
supplies  in  that  area.  The  paper  suggests 
that  the  mayor  was  leading  a  delegation  to 
Toronto  to  see  what  the  goverrmient  was 
going  to  do  about  the  situation. 

What  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  now 
is:  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  that  the  water  prob- 
lem of  London  can  still  be  solved  by  calhng 
upon  the  ground  water  sources  in  that  area, 
or  does  he  or  the  government  or  the  water 
commission  feel  that  if  London  is  to  get  the 
required  amount  of  water  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pipe  the  water  from  Lake 
Huron? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  can  answer  the  hon.  member's  question  in 
this  way:  Agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  city  and  the  public  utilities 
commission  that  it  is  now  desirable  to  con- 
sider constructing  a  pipeline  from  Lake 
Huron  to  serve  London.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing held  here  between  representatives  of  the 
government  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  a 
number  of  aldermen,  officials,  representatives 
of  the  public  utilities  commission,  including 
the  general  manager,  and  the  press  were 
present,  at  which  we  discussed  the  needs  of 
the  city  of  London. 

The  problems  about  the  fact  that  certain 
water  areas  had  to  be  protected  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  used  by  other  people 
and  the  agricultural  interests  had  to  be 
seriously  considered,  because  it  would  appear 
that  they  had  been  seriously  affected  in  the 
past.  Therefore  the  suggestion  was  made,  and 
accepted  by  the  representatives,  the  delega- 
tion who  met  with  us,  that  application  would 
be  made  to  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  for  the  necessary  permits  to  do 
what  is  required  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
water  for  London,  that  immediately  the 
people  responsible  would  bring  up  to  date 
their  engineering  reports,  of  which  they  have 
had  several  during  the  past  few  years  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  a  pipeline  from 
Lake  Huron  and  that  application  would  be 
made  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  for 
tentative  approval  of  the  project,  so  that  the 
whole  thing  would  really  get  working  and 
get  into  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  city  and  the  PUC  were  in  entire 
agreement  as  to  what  their  programme  is  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  days  ahead  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  they  will  proceed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Then  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  what  my  hon.  friend  says,  that  the 
government  feels  that  what  the  city  of 
London  has  advised— that  is,  bringing  water 
from  Lake  Huron— is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  would  say  at  the 
moment  that  my  answer  is  yes,  based  on  the 
advice  that  has  been  given  to  me  by  the 
experts  who  have  studied  the  situation. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  the  only  thing  that  upsets 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  Why  did  my  hon. 
friend  from  Wellington-Dufferin  the  other 
day,  speaking  presumably  for  the  Ontario 
Water  Commission,  throw  cold  water  on  the 
project  and  suggest  that  it  was  an  expensive 
thing  and  that  ground  water  reserves  should 
be  developed  before  any  thought  was  given 
to  bringing  the  water  from  Lake  Huron?  My 
hon.  friend's  remarks  were  clearly  in  that 
vein  the  other  day  and  I  presume  he  was 
speaking  for  the  water  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not answer  that  because  unfortunately  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  hon.  member's  address  in 
the  House  and  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  it,  but  he  was  no  doubt  speaking  as 
one  member  of  the  commission  and  not  the 
commission  in  the  meeting.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  what  I  say  is  my  opinion,  based  on 
the  latest  information  which  has  been  made 
available  to  me,  and  I  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  have  just  this  one  last  ques- 
tion to  ask  my  hon.  friend,  and  I  am  sure 
we  have  been  helped  by  his  explanation. 
Assuming  that  we  come  to  this  Legislature  to 
ask  permission— and  I  presume  that  at  some 
stage  we  will  have  to  grant  permission  to 
the  city  of  London  to  bring  water  from  Lake 
Huron— assuming  that  that  request  comes 
forward  and  we  consider  it,  is  it  the  view  of 
my  hon.  friend  that  we  should  allow,  I  think 
that  is  the  word  I  will  use,  the  city  of 
London  to  build  a  pipe  line  from  Lake  Huron 
on  its  own  initiative  and  for  its  own  purposes, 
to  fulfill  the  need  for  water  in  the  city  of 
London,  without  reference  and  without  any 
connection  with  the  great  need  for  water 
that  exists  among  the  other  municipalities 
that  lie  between  the  city  of  London  and  Lake 
Huron? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  that  is  a  matter  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission.  It  is  the  government 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
attending  to  matters  of  that  kind.  Application 
is  being  prepared  to  the  water  resources  com- 
mission and  I  would  not  want  to  pre-judge 
their  decision,  under  what  terms  and  condi- 
tions an  order  would  be  issued. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  might  tell  them  to  read  the 
speech  of  the  hon,  member  for  Wellington- 
DulTerin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  happens  to  be  only 
one  member  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  was  not  speaking- 
Mr.  Troy:  Detergents.  In  some  places,  I 
understand,  when  you  turn  on  the  tap,  there 
is  quite  a  bead  on  the  water;  you  seem  to 
be  getting  a  glass  of  draught  ale.  In  certain 
countries,  in  West  Germany  I  understand, 
they  have  enacted  that  non-decomposable 
detergents  will  be  taken  right  off  the  market 
by  1965.  I  understand,  too,  that  in  certain 
states  of  the  United  States  they  also  have 
enacted  legislation  so  that  only  decomposable 
detergents  may  be  used.  Has  this  government 
given  any  consideration  to  enacting  similar 
legislation  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  and 
with  the  former  general  manager,  and  they 
are  conducting  a  considerable  amount  of 
research  into  this  whole  field  of  the  use  of 
detergents  and  their  effect  on  the  processes 
througli  sewage  treatment  plants,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  I  had  some  reference  to  that  in 
my  speech  this  afternoon.  If  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  refer  to  it,  though  it  has 
not  got  my  picture  on  the  front  page,  I  think 
that  you  vv'ill  find  that  we  say  tliis  is  a  prob- 
lem on  which  we  have  some  people  working 
continuously  in  co-operation  with  the  deter- 
gent manufacturers,  to  see  what  progress  we 
can  make.  I  have  heard  this  statement  before 


that  certain  countries  have  outlawed  diese 
detergents  that  have  a  chemical  base  but  I 
have  not  had  that  from  any  authority.  I  have 
just  heard  it  as  a  rumour.  The  commission 
is  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
the  manufacturers  have  been  given  several 
years'  notice.  It  is  not  at  once  in  West 
Germany,  I  believe  it  is  in  1965;  as  you  may 
very  well  know,  a  lot  of  the  swimming  holes 
we  used  to  use  as  kids  are  no  longer  avail- 
able. If  you  do  so,  you  do  it  at  your  own 
risk. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1403  agreed  to. 

Vote  1404  agreed  to. 

Vote  1405  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  tliat  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  would  like  to  go  to  the 
order  paper;  there  are  one  or  two  more 
speakers  in  the  budget  debate,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Treasury.  If  you  will  recall,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  dealt 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Civil  Service  and  did  not  conclude.  If  I  have 
time  tomorrow  morning,  I  will  call  those. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery  students 
from  York  Memorial  Collegiate,  Toronto;  in 
the  west  gallery  students  from  Broadlands 
Boulevard  Public  School,  Toronto  and  Plains 
Road  Elementary  School,  Toronto. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  the  clerk 
has  received  from  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills  their  report  in  the  following  case:  Bill 
No.  Prl5,  An  Act  to  Incorporate  The  Elliott. 
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The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Schroeder 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Kelly. 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto  1 
March  14,  1963. 
Roderick  Lewis,  Esq.,  QC, 
Clerk  Of  The  Legislative  Assembly, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir, 

Re:  Prl5,  An  Act  To  Incorporate  The  Elliott. 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills, 
as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO 
1960  chapter  208,  section  67,  having  had  the  above 
noted  bill  referred  to  us  as  such  commissioners,  now 
beg  to  report  thereon. 

We  have  examined  the  petition  and  the  draft  bill 
and  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  submissions 
made  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Hungerford,  QC,  representing  the 
city  of  Guelph,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Keames,  QC,  and  Mr. 
C.  C.   McKinnon,  representing  the  EUiott  home. 

After  discussing  the  matter  fully  with  counsel  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  objects  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  proposed  legislation  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  making  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
continuance  of  the  corporation  established  by  chap- 
ter 119  of  the  statutes  of  Ontario,  1907,  with  appro- 
priate amendments  as  to  its  powers  and  objects,  its 
name,  and  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Accordingly,  counsel  for  the  petitioner  undertook  to 
re-draft  the  bill  to  comply  with  the  above  noted 
suggestions. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  re-drafted  are  proper  for  carrying  into  eflFect 
its  pmposes  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  said 
bill  should  pass  into  law. 

The  bill  as  re-drafted,  duly  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  copy  of  the  petition  for  the  same  are 
accordingly  returned  herewith. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed) 
Walter  F.  Schroeder 
Arthur  Kelly 
Commissioners  of  Estate  Bills. 


It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  estate  bills  thereon,  be  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

Report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis)  for  the  calendar  year  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  somewhat  remiss  as  you  well 
know,  in  my  questions  before  the  orders  of 
the  day.  I  have  not  given  you  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  that  nimble  wit  of  yours,  sir,  but 
my  sentiments  as  in  the  past  are  the  same 
to  you  and  to  the  distinguished  oflBce  which 
you  hold. 

I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  in  this  House 
regret  the  absence  from  the  deliberations  of 
this  assembly  through  sudden  illness  of  the 
hon.  Minister  who  doubles  in  brass  in  two 
departments,  Energy  Resources,  and  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay). 

I  am  sure,  though,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
must  be  heartened  in  his  road  to  recovery 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  had  to  resign  from 
the  Treasury  bench  temporarily,  no  doubt, 
and  had  to  be  replaced  by  two,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Auld)  and  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Simonett).  I 
wish  him  well  and  I  am  sure  all  the  hon. 
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members  do  so  too,  because  we  miss  that 
very  debonair  and  bright  young  Minister.  He 
added  something  to  the  House  in  any  event. 

I  am  sure  also  that  all  in  this  House  will 
concur  with  me  when  we  regret  the  absence 
from  the  House  of  that  very  personable  young 
gentleman,  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches  (Mr. 
Harris)  who,  with  his  family,  had  a  very 
serious  injury  lately.  We  hope  they  will 
progress  rapidly  also  to  recovery. 

Also,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  for 
me  to  refer  to  one  of  the  deans  of  the  press 
galler>',  Mr.  Jack  Pethick  of  the  London 
Free  Press,  who,  along  with  his  family,  has 
l^een  touched  with  the  hand  of  grief  just 
recently. 

I  presume  too,  it  would  not  be  infra  dig 
for  me  to  mention  the  federal  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  in  this  House,  inasmuch  as  I 
imderstand  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  signified  he  was 
supporting  him:  and  the  sage  of  Lindsay,  I 
understand,  was  on  that  platform  with  him 
recently.  The  hon.  member  for  Victoria  had 
much  to  do  with  placing  in  office  one  who  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  idol,  a  John 
of  another  day.  And  like  Sir  John  he  is 
plagued  with  a  weakness— he  inherited  it 
apparently.  One  of  his  failings  was  the 
habit  of  indecision,  and  certainly  anyone  in 
this  country  knows  that  the  present  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker) 
is  afflicted  with  that  failing. 

Now  according  to  press  reports,  I  under- 
stand the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
is  bewailing  the  fact  the  big  boys  of  St. 
James  and  Bay  Street  have  deserted  him.  He 
has  said  his  cofi^ers  are  empty  and  he  can 
only  depend  on  the  little  people.  It  is  little 
fellows  like  his  present  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  who  until  his  elevation  to  the 
Senate  a  few  short  months  ago  was  the 
general  manager  of  that  hydra-headed  organi- 
zation knows  as  the  Argus  Corporation— hon. 
members  know  to  what  I  refer.  He  is  some 
little  man! 

The  coffers,  I  understand,  of  the  PC's  are 
low,  press  reports  say.  The  press  correspon- 
dents following  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  in  his  meanderings  around  the 
coimtry  also  say  that  pickpockets  are  stalking 
the  train  of  Mr.  Diefenbaker.  Some  cynic  has 
remarked  that  the  loot  is  going  to  the  PC 
campaign  fund. 

The  Socreds  in  Quebec,  they  take  it  openly, 
albeit  with  a  certain  persuasiveness. 

I  suppose  the  little  leprechauns  were  with 
me  today,  it  being  St.  Patrick's  day  on  Sun- 
day, the  17th  of  Ireland. 


It  happened  when  I  came  up  this  morning 
in  a  taxi,  tlie  taxi  driver  told  me  in  the  same 
seat  a  few  weeks  ago  sat  another  distinguished 
gentleman.  He  knew  who  he  was,  of  course, 
anyone  in  this  country  who  has  followed  the 
political  scene,  would  recognize  him.  This 
gentleman  asked  the  taxi  driver,  will  the 
Diefenbaker  government  be  annihilated  in  the 
next  election.  And  being  a  very  astute  driver, 
he  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  think  so." 

And  he  said,  "I  took  him  into  the  side 
door."  I  came  in  the  front  door,  but  this 
gentleman  came  in  the  side  door. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  April  8 
is  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Vimy,  when  on 
April  9,  1917,  the  Canadian  Corps  rose  to 
the  challenge  and  I  think  tliat  tlie  seeds  of 
the  Canadian  nation  were  sown  on  that  day. 
Now  I  think  on  April  9,  1963,  that  again  that 
particular  gentleman  will  be  going  in  another 
side  door. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Is  the  hon.  member  sure  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  not  wounded  himself  on 
that  day? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  know 
that  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
is  a  veteran  of  the  forces.  I  am  not  saying— 
I  am  just  talking  about— I  know  he  was  in 
action  and  he  will  be  in  action  on  April  8 
also,  but  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  be  wounded 
on  that  day  too,  in  another  way  though. 

The  reference  to  the  federal  scene  recalls 
to  my  mind  that  in  my  home  city  is  one  of 
the  two  Bomarc  sites  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
the  electronics  control  system,  for  a  large 
section  of  the  Norad  defences  of  North 
America.  If  some  politicians  and  some  of  my 
fellow  citizens— misguided,  in  my  opinion- 
have  their  way,  shortly  then  the  Bomarc 
launching  pad  in  North  Bay  will  be  another 
historical  site  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  can  add 
to  his  group.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
people  of  North  Bay  and  of  my  district 
have  enjoyed  the  largesse  which  has  been 
lavishly  scattered  by  that  great  big  bully 
Uncle  Sam.  It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that 
in  my  home  city  The  Department  of  National 
Defence  spends  in  payroll  alone  about  $9 
million  annually.  The  revenue  of  the  tourist 
industry  in  my  area  is  about  $6.5  million 
annually,  so  I  presume  that  the  people  of 
my  area  will  certainly  vote  right  on  that  day. 
Now,  enough  of  this  aperitif,  let  us  get  to  the 
main  course. 

My  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  in  his 
speech  on  this  debate,  smote  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  hip  and  thigh,  as 
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shown  clearly  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  this  province,  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  member  for  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  had  a  very  hollow  sound;  in  fact 
there  was  a  very  dull  thud.  My  hon.  leader 
has  dealt  eflFectively  and  well  in  his  slash- 
ing indictment  of  this  government.  This 
government,  as  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Yaremko)  has  labelled  some  time 
ago  as  the  government  of  the  '40's;  he  was 
quite  hysterical  that  night,  but  I  think  he 
chose  his  words  very  well— as  somebody  said, 
the  government  of  the  "back  forties."  I  turn 
now  to  other  matters,  particularly  those  that 
affect  the  historic  district  of  Nipissing. 

Last  night  there  was  reference  in  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  about  the  centennial  which  this  nation 
I  hope,  will  celebrate  on  July  1,  1967.  Across 
the  waters  which  lap  the  beaches  in  my 
regiori  passed  the  first  Catholic  priest  in  1615, 
more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago;  he 
followed  the  route  which  was  to  be  the 
pathway  to  the  west  for  150  years.  Later 
he  founded  the  first  Catholic  mission  in  that 
area  near  the  town  of  Penetanguishene.  It 
was  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nipissing,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  that  the  first  com- 
mercial establishment  in  Ontario  was  erected 
by  Jean  Nicolet;  he  carried  on  business  there 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Sir,  if  any  part  of  this  province  should  be 
singled  out  for  special  prominence  in  the 
centennial  celebrations  of  1967  this  is  it;  I 
know  that  in  my  own  area  there  is  a  com- 
mittee already  established  but  I  think  it 
should  also  get  provincial  support  if  we,  as 
I  said  before,  are  a  united  nation  on  that  day. 
At  one  time  this  Ottawa  River  route  of  the 
explorers,  the  fur  traders,  the  voyageurs,  was 
the  "Trans-Canada  Highway"  through  Ren- 
frew-Nipissing.  Now  it  has  been  relegated  to 
an  inferior  role  and  almost  neglected  except 
for  piecemeal  repairs. 

The  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Quilty),  who  incidentally  was  honoured  not 
very  long  ago  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope— 
the  hon.  member  is  now  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Sylvester— showed  me  a  map 
that  one  of  the  great  lumber  companies  of 
this  country  puts  out.  On  that  map  the  Ottawa 
Valley  road  is  not  even  shown  at  all,  a 
strange  thing  for  a  company  that  gets  much 
of  its  products  from  the  regions  covered  by 
the  highway. 

I  shall  defer  many  of  my  comments  on 
highways  until  the  estimates  of  that  depart- 
ment are  presented  in  this  House.  Today  I 
am  only  going  to  refer  to  two  matters.  As 
the  hon.    Minister   of  Highways   (Mr.    Mac- 


Naughton)  reported  to  this  House  in  the  fall 
session,  misuse  of  public  funds  had  occurred 
in  a  branch  of  district  13. 

To  me  and  many  in  my  area,  sir,  he 
painted  a  very  sketchy  picture  that  day.  In 
my  address  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
I  requested  that  this  serious  breach  of  trust 
should  be  a  subject  of  investigation  by  the 
committee  on  public  accounts,  then  the 
matter  could  be  aired  and  the  truth  emerge. 
If  charges  arising  out  of  the  investigation  are 
not  laid— but  I  noticed  in  last  night's  paper 
that  there  is  one  charge  being  laid  against 
one  of  the  former  employees— then  I  think 
that  the  matter  should  be  before  the  public 
accounts.  When  I  mention  the  pubUc 
accounts  I  must  also  refer  to  the  fact  that 
last  Monday  was  a  very  poor  day  to  call  the 
first  meeting  of  that  committee;  after  we 
had  sat  here  for  weeks;  beginning  on  Monday 
morning;  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher),  do  not  get  in  here  by  train 
until  11.30  in  the  morning.  How  could  they 
possibly  be  at  the  committee? 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  refer,  how- 
ever, has  many  interesting  overtones  and 
undertones  probably,  too,  but  I  feel  it  should 
go  on  the  records  of  this  House.  Some  weeks 
ago— I  regret  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways is  not  here,  sir,  but  fortunately  his 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Robarts)  is— I  received 
copies  of  three  letters,  one  of  these  under 
the  signature  of  the  hon.  Minister,  concern- 
ing a  request  for  a  development  road  in 
Calvin  township  which  hes  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  district  of  Nipissing.  The 
second  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Ernie  to 
Charlie  with  the  address  being  G.  E.  Jack- 
son, PO  Box  400,  London,  Ontario,  and  the 
third  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  G.  E.  Jack- 
son, PO  Box  400,  London,  from  the  clerk 
of  the  township.  I  shall  read  into  the  records 
these  letters. 

The  first  of  course  I  do  not  need  to  read, 
it  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  clerk  of  the 
township  signed  by  the  hon.   Minister.   The 
next  is  as  follows: 
Dear  Charlie: 

These  people  seem  to  report  to  me 
periodically  and  enclosed  you  will  find  a 
certified  letter  concerning  a  resolution  that 
was  passed  in  council  in  the  township  of 
Calvin.  I  have  acknowledged  it  and  would 
appreciate  if  you  do,  mentioning  the  fact 
that  I  passed  it  on  to  you.  With  kind  re- 
gards,  I   remain.   Yours   sincerely,   Ernie. 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the 
township    of    Calvin,    Eau    Claire,    Ontario, 
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addressed   to   Mr.   G.    E.   Jackson,    PO   Box 
400,  London,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  following  motion  was  passed  in 
council  on  December  14,  1962. 

It  was  moved  by  councillor  Wunsch 
and  seconded  by  councillor  James  and 
carried  by  the  reeve,  Hubert  Carruthers 
that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  motion  to  the  Minister  of  Highways, 
and  that  this  council  hereby  applies  again 
for  a  100  per  cent  development  job  in 
the  amount  of  $18,000.  This  road  begin- 
ning at  Highway  17  and  proceeding  along 
lot  1,  concession  6,  and  lot  1,  concession  5, 
consisting  of  one  and  one-half  miles. 

And  then  she  goes  on  to  say  this  is  a  true 
copy. 

Please  forward  to  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways. 

This  is  a  postscript. 

Thanking  you,  I  remain,  yours  truly. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  What 
have  we  got  there;  a  sub-branch  in  charge  of 
Ernie? 

Mr.  Troy:  My  reaction  on  reading  this 
letter  was  that  I  said  to  myself:  What  a 
circuitous  route  to  reach  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  not  reading  other  people's  mail,  is  he? 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  I  am  not  reading  other 
people's  mail.  This  was  sent  to  me  by  The 
Department  of  Highways,  a  photostat  copy- 
is  it  all  right  to  do  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  will  ask  the  arbiter,  Mr.  Speaker 
himself;  if  I  have  offended  I  will  confess  my 
sins  tomorrow. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon. 
member  is  going  to  have  a  heavy  day 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Troy:  My  first  reaction  on  reading 
these  copies,  as  I  say  again,  was  that  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  circuitous  route  to  reach  the 
DHO.  Why  was  the  original  request  for 
development  roads  sent  to  G.  E.  Jackson, 
PO  Box  400,  London?  I  checked  through  the 
roster  of  the  department  and  I  can  find  no 
one  listed  bearing  that  name. 

After  pondering  the  matter,  I  recalled  that 
there  was  in  the  entourage  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  home  for  the  aged  in  North  Bay  some 


time  ago,  one  G.  Ernest  Jackson;  he  was  on 
the  platform  at  that  time.  Then  I  was  told— I 
had  not  met  the  gentleman  before— he  had 
been  somewhat  recently  a  member  of  this 
Legislature  from  one  of  the  ridings  in 
London.  And  later,  according  to  reports,  he 
was  the  man  who  organized  the  campaign 
tliat  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  the  leadership  of  the  Ontario 
Progressive-Conservative  Party;  now  he  is 
said  to  be  a  key  figure  in  the  organization 
of  the  party  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  good  man  to  write  to. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  asked  myself  then,  how  was  it 
possible  that  a  clerk  in  a  httle  township,  oflF 
tlie  beaten  tracks,  nestled  in  the  hinterlands 
of  the  province,  should  write,  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
not  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  municipal 
roads  in  The  Ontario  Department  of  High- 
ways, who,  incidentally,  at  one  time  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  North  Bay  district  and  knows 
Calvin  township  well,  not  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  riding,  not  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  but  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson,  PO 
Box  400,  London,  Ontario.  How,  possibly, 
would  the  clerk  of  the  township  know  of  Mr. 
Jackson  or  his  special  PO  box  number  in 
London?  I  can  only  conclude  that  either  Mr. 
Jackson  or  one  of  his  legmen,  in  beating  the 
trails  around  this  province,  has  been  spread- 
ing the  word  to  municipal  officials  that  if  you 
want  development  roads,  do  not  follow  the 
democratic  process,  do  not  use  the  normal 
channels,  but  use  this  devious,  circuitous 
route  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson,  PO  Box  400, 
London,  Ontario,  who  has  the  confidence  of 
Premier  John  P.  Robarts,  QC,  etc.,  and  is  the 
power  behind  the  throne. 

Tlie  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  in 
his  speech  on  this  same  date,  referred  to  a 
situation  in  the  unrepresented  riding  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  that  smelled  to  high  heaven.  The 
situation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  think, 
has  a  similar  aroma.  I  rest  this  particular  case 
and  leave  the  verdict  to  the  people  of  the 
province,  including  the  thousands  scattered 
through  this  province  who  have  no  voice  in 
this  Legislature. 

In  making  this  reference  to  those  having  no 
voice  in  this  Legislature,  I  notice  around  this 
building  there  are  signs  saying:  "Why  wait 
for  spring,  do  it  now".  We  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  I  am  sure,  challenge  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister:  Why  wait  till  spring;  give  the 
people  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  of  Halton,  one 
of  the  ridings  of  Hamilton,  Nickel  Belt, 
which  lately  had  the  honour  of  having  a 
senator  elevated,  give  them  a  voice  in  the 
proceedings. 
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Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  rest  of  the  province,  too. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  right. 

In  his  budget  address,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  referred  to  the  soaring  costs  of 
education.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.  leader, 
pointing  out  some  inequities  in  our  system, 
laid  before  the  people  of  this  province  the 
Liberal  plan  to  remove  these  inequities.  More 
recently  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  a  lengthy 
statement  to  this  House,  dealt  with  school 
grants  and  gave  his  government's  answer  to 
the  brief  presented  to  all  parties  by  the 
Catholic  Bishops  of  Ontario  last  fall.  Since 
that  statement  contained  what  seemed  to  be 
so  many  ifs,  so  many  loopholes,  so  many 
qualifications,  so  much  uncertainty  about  the 
ceiling,  etc.,  I  for  one  have  no  assurance  yet 
that  justice  will  be  given  for  the  separate 
schools.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating— that  is  an  old  saw— and  I  shall 
wait  and  see. 

I  was  going  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
most  recent  brief  on  the  schools  question, 
which  was  presented  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister by  a  fraternal  organization,  but  on 
reflection  I  have  decided  to  forego  comment. 
This  is  the  Lenten  season,  the  time  when  one 
should  show  charity  to  all,  even  to  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  such  as  I  seek  to  divide 
this  land  of  ours.  To  those  members  of  that 
organization  I  say:  "Go  to  Ottawa.  Peruse  the 
Books  of  Remembrance."  There  they  will  find 
the  names  of  thousands  of  all  faiths  who 
responded  to  the  call  because  of  the  love  of 
country;  their  names  are  hallowed  in  the 
land  they  love. 

I  want  to  mention  a  subject  of  vital  con- 
cern not  only  to  the  municipalities  of  my 
riding  but,  as  well,  to  many  others  in  the 
province;  that  topic  is  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  The  one  resource  on 
which  all  nature  depends  is  water.  The  hon. 
Minister  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman) 
knows  a  lot  about  water.  In  my  riding  water 
is  a  resource  that  holds  a  pre-eminent  place; 
it  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  basic  industries  of 
lumber  and  agriculture.  Without  water,  more- 
over we  would  not  have  the  secondary 
industry  of  tourism. 

The  trouble  in  our  area  is  that  in  some 
years  we  have  raging  floods,  like  we  had  in 
1960,  while  last  year  there  was  not  enough 
water;  with  the  water  table  so  low  it  is 
causing  us  much  concern.  With  much  of  the 
area,  through  which  flows  the  rivers  that 
drain  into  Lake  Nipissing,  stripped  of  their 
original  forest  cover,  we  have  lost  the  natural 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  main  stream,  the 


Sturgeon  river,  which  is  fed,  too,  by  many 
tributaries.  In  the  days  when  lumber  was 
king  in  our  area,  the  natural  control  was 
augmented  by  dams  built  by  operators  to 
regulate  the  flow  and  to  provide  storage  in 
dry  seasons.  It  is  imperative,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
serious  financial  loss  of  yesteryear,  that  we 
must  have  artificial  control  to  prevent  this 
uncontrollable  waste  and  to  conserve  our 
supply  in  seasons  of  drought. 

No  permanent  solution  to  our  problem  will 
be  found  until  surveys  are  made  at  the  Lake 
Nipissing  watershed,  and  reserve  dams  con- 
structed. The  fly  in  the  ointment,  however, 
is  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  un- 
organized townships  in  the  area  drained  by 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  Lake  Nipissing.  I 
have  already  broached  this  subject  in  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  which  now  has  jurisdiction  over  our 
conservation  authorities.  We  have  followed, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Minister,  the 
proper  procedures;  but  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
our  attempts  were  aborted  because  certain 
of  our  municipalities  thought  that  no  firm 
commitment  could  be  obtained  from  the 
government  regarding  these  unorganized 
townships.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  in  other  areas  of  government,  such  as 
the  homes  for  the  aged,  public  welfare, 
development  roads,  educational  grants,  the 
province  contributes  handsomely  for  these 
unorganized  townships;  why  then  do  they  not 
accept  the  additional  expense  involved  in 
setting  up  conservation  authorities  where  un- 
organized   townships    are    involved? 

I  also  point  out  that  not  only  in  my  district 
is  there  concern,  but  in  many  other  northern 
Ontario  districts,  such  as  the  district  of  the 
hon.  members  for  Cochrane,  south  (Mr, 
Spooner  and  north  (Mr.  Brunelle),  and  Timis- 
kaming  (Mr.  Hoffman). 

I  am  advised  that  only  the  construction 
of  rolling  and  drop  dams  in  the  Sturgeon 
River  and  its  tributaries  is  the  method  that 
could  be  used  to  harness  the  uncontrollable 
flow  during  the  spring  run-off  and  to  con- 
serve sufficient  water  for  summer  months. 
Complicating  the  situation,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
has  an  agreement  with  the  Timagami  people 
to  keep  the  level  of  Lake  Timagami  at  a 
certain  height.  Then  in  a  flood  season,  they 
release  the  waters  from  the  Timagami,  they 
add  to  the  big  flow  already  in  the  Sturgeon; 
and  also  involved  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
hydro  station  at  Crystal  Falls  on  the  river. 
Since  this  government  is  vitally  concerned 
with  conservation,   as   the  hon.   member  for 
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Wellington-DuflFerin  and  government  mem- 
ber on  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission (Mr.  Root)  pointed  out  in  his  recent 
speech,  I  urge  now  that  these  various  agencies 
that  are  concerned  with  natural  resources 
make  an  intensive  study  of  this  problem  and 
submit  a  proposal  to  the  Treasury  board. 

I  must  say  that  in  the  past  we  have  been 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  with  our  re- 
sources, particularly  with  water;  and  unless 
we  take  action  now,  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come.  Some  day  I  am  going  to  make  a  major 
speech  on  that  subject. 

Several  sessions  ago,  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  put  on  the  record  a  plan  for  a 
water  grid  that  would  encompass  all  Ontario. 
A  government  that  in  the  past  has  seized  on 
the  bright  ideas  of  this  side  of  the  House  and 
moulded  them  into  their  own  policy,  has 
been  slow  off  the  mark  on  this  one.  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  hon,  member  for 
St,  David  (Mr,  Price),  who  is  a  worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  father,  a  friend  of  mine  of  long 
standing.  I  too,  am  happy  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  announced  no  new  taxes. 
He  neglected,  however,  to  commend  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  for  his  munificent  gift 
to  the  people  of  this  province,  the  little 
people  of  Ontario,  four  cents  less  in  tax. 
From  all  Ontario,  I  am  sure,  rose  paeons  of 
praise  for  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  as 
the  people  chanted  how  good  the  genial 
holder  of  our  purse  strings  has  been  to  us. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  manager  of  a  local  firm  that  has  to 
do  with  taxes,  I  will  read  the  body  of  the 
letter: 

We  recently  purchased  a  sign  for  one  of 
our  dealers  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
we  actually  paid  tax  on  tax.  I  enclose  a 
photostatic  copy  of  this  invoice  for  your 
perusal.  On  calculating  this  tax,  I  find 
we  are  being  asked  to  pay,  in  this  partic- 
ular instance,  $5.45  provincial  sales  tax  on 
the  portion  made  up  from  the  11  per  cent 
federal  tax.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  a 
little  too  much?  Can  something  be  done 
to  correct  this  obvious  error?  I  realize  that 
taxes  are  necessary,  but  I  am  certain  that 
our  provincial  government  never  intended 
the  tax  to  work  this  way. 

The  invoice  amount  was  $1,650,  11  per  cent 
federal  tax  $181  and  then  three  per  cent 
sales  tax  on  the  total  bill  making  a  provincial 
tax  of  $54.95. 

Now  as  the  hon,  member  for  St,  David 
has  said,  sir,  I  have  an  abiding  concern 
for  the  fitness  of  our  people.  I  refer  to 
fitness  in  all  its  aspects,  not  just  physical 
fitness.     We    shall    have    an    opportunity   to 


expand  on  this  topic  in  the  presentation  of 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, When  I  think  of  fitness,  I  do  not  think 
of  fitness  that  you  see  exemplified  by  some 
of  the  players  in  the  National  Hockey 
League. 

There  was  an  incident  not  very  long  ago. 
These  gladiators  probably  have  physical 
fitness,  but  it  happened  in  this  particular 
game  just  before  the  final  gong  sounded, 
that  the  referee  was  seriously  injured.  He 
remained  in  the  game  though  and  in  control. 
As  soon  as  the  lights  flashed  and  the  game 
was  over,  where  did  these  athletes  go;  dash 
to  the  dressing  room.  No  sign  of  sportsman- 
ship, except  one. 

It  was  characteristic,  too,  the  one  that  went 
to  see  the  injured  referee  was  that  gallant 
little  goal  tender  for  the  New  York  Rangers, 
Gump  Worsley.  The  rest  of  them,  I  suppose 
they  said  he  is  a  bum,  he  should  have  been 
hit  in  the  head  or  something  like  that.  That 
is  their  idea  of  fitness. 

Now  the  problem  of  drainage  has  always 
been  a  serious  one  in  northern  Ontario  and 
I  presume  it  is  in  many  other  sections  of  this 
province.  I  find  that  the  legislation  at  present 
in  effect  is  somewhat  confusing  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  weakness  is  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  division  of  authority.  Apparently 
none  of  the  hon.  Ministers  that  are  concerned 
with  this  are  here,  although  there  are  more 
here  today  than  there  were  last  night  when 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  was 
before  this  House. 

I  understand  that  when  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  recommends  drainage,  the 
municipal  council  becomes  involved  as  well 
as  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Treasury  board  which  finances  the  project. 
Finally,  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  enters 
the  picture  and  becomes  a  referee  in  cases 
of  dispute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  could 
be  consolidated  and  the  administration  of 
drainage  come  under  one  department,  which 
probably  should  be  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.  Then  that  department  would 
be  responsible  for  the  approval  of  any  drain- 
age project,  the  approval  of  financing  the 
project,  as  well  as  inspecting  the  work  done. 
No  doubt  too,  this  department  would  be  the 
agency  which  would  provide  appeals  in  the 
case  of  disputes.  To  my  mind  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  drainage  legislation  under  one  Act 
would  result  in  the  issuance  of  a  co-ordin- 
ated programme  for  drainage. 

There  is  in  northern  Ontario,  too,  a  special 
land  clearing  subsidy.  The  problem  is  when 
clearing  land  in  the  north  and  the  piles  are 
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bulldozed  out  into  the  open,  that  often  the 
piles  are  too  wet  to  burn  until  the  warm  sun 
of  the  summer  comes.  Then  the  situation  is 
that  the  ground  becomes  very  dry  and  there 
is  a  possibility  of  fire  and  the  possibility  too 
of  affecting  the  soil.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
government  consider  making  a  subsidy  cover 
the  second  year. 

Throughout  our  country,  interest  has  been 
shown  in  reduction  of  the  minimum  age  of 
voters.  Already,  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
I  find  that  the  legislators  in  committee  have 
approved  of  the  reduction  from  21  to  18 
years,  while  consideration  has  been  given 
by  Quebec  to  the  lowering  also  of  the  age  of 
majority.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  we  enlist 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country  at  18  years— and  many 
of  that  age  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  I  know  there  are 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  who  were 
in  the  armed  services  at  18  or  even  less- 
then  it  seems  to  me  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  in  this  province  to  the  reduction 
of  the  voting  age,  possibly  to  18  or  19. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  youth  of  today, 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  are  maturing  much 
earlier  as  the  years  go  by.  In  fact  I  find 
many  of  them  are  much  more  mature  than 
others  well  beyond  the  age  of  majority.  I 
think  too  that  they  should  have  the  privilege 
of  voting  as  these  others.  Thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  women  are  now  members  of 
the  labour  force,  many  of  them  heads  of 
families.  Surely  these  young  people  would 
have  a  deep  concern  in  the  affairs  of  their 
province  and  would  exercise  their  franchise 
with  mature  judgment.  I  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  give  some  serious  thought  to  this 
matter. 

Again  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
government  something  about  the  farmers  in 
northern  Ontario.  As  I  pointed  out,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  not  here,  but  probably  he  may 
read  this  in  Hansard. 

We  are  generally  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  freight  rates.  Time  and  again  dele- 
gations from  northern  Ontario,  as  well  as 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  from  that 
section  of  the  province,  have  urged  that  some 
incentive  should  be  given  to  farmers'  sons  to 
remain  on  the  land  and  keep  up  the  farms 
that  their  fathers  have  cleared.  They  will  re- 
main only  if  they  are  certain  they  can  get 
a  fair  return  for  their  labour.  They  want  to 
keep,  these  farmers  want  to  keep,  the  best 
of  the  young  men  there  and  not  have  them 
trooping  off  into  the  cities  to  add  to  die 
labour  force. 

Then  again,  because  of  the  short  season  in 


northern  Ontario,  there  is  the  hazard  in  the 
production  of  grain  and  hay.  Special  protein 
products  have  to  be  brought  in  to  supple- 
ment tlie  feed.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  sub- 
sidies are  given  to  many  other  services  in 
this  province  by  the  government,  freight 
rates  on  the  government-owned  railway 
should  be  reduced  to  compensate  the  penalty 
of  geography.  Farmers  in  my  area  are  quite 
happy  to  know  that  at  long  last  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  is  co-operating  with 
the  federal  government  and  we  now  have 
ARDA  in  operation.  I  am  sure  that  properly 
administered  this  new  Act  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  northern  Ontario. 

We  could  probably  best  use  the  Act  to 
develop  a  beef  industry,  particularly  as  they 
have  done  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
with  the  cow/calf  operation.  We  are  not  in 
an  area  which  produces  such  feed  as  com 
and  other  cattle  fodder  and  we  would  send 
the  calves  down  south  here.  There  are  possi- 
bilities too  in  the  uses  they  have  made  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  community  pas- 
tures. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  very  good  man  in 
charge  of  that  department.  I  am  sure  it  will 
help  us  a  great  deal  in  the  north  country. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
during  the  debate  on  the  estimates  of  his 
department,  confirmed  that  the  department 
has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  unified  nursing 
for  the  psychiatric  wards  of  our  mental 
hospitals.  I  understand  this  project  has  been 
in  the  planning  stages  for  some  time,  but  I 
understand  further  that  no  intimation  or 
warning  has  been  given  to  many  employees 
of  the  department  who  are  now  attendants 
in  psychiatric  wards.  This  plan  is  to  be  made 
effective  in  all  the  hospitals  and  the  position 
of  those  who  are  now  supervisors  will  be 
radically  changed. 

According  to  my  information,  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  supervisor  under  this  plan  would  be 
some  sort  of  an  aide.  To  qualify  for  a  posi- 
tion of  area  supervisor  an  attendant  would 
have  to  have  a  registered  nursing  degree. 
Now  to  qualify  to  take  a  course  in  nursing 
an  attendant  would  at  least  have  to  have  a 
minimum  of  grade  12  education.  Many  of 
the  employees  of  these  hospitals  would  be 
unable  to  qualify  because  of  these  academic 
qualifications  and  many  too  have  reached 
the  position  where  they  would  have  difficulty 
in  mastering  the  course.  The  department  has 
not  made  it  clear  at  all  to  those  who  will  be 
affected.  I  suggest  that  they  do  so  now,  so 
that  these  attendants  with  little  chance  of 
advancement  to  higher  scale  of  pay  will 
have  ample  time  to  prepare  for  their  future 
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welfare  and  of  their  families.  I  presume  that 
this  matter  has  been  discussed  with  the  civil 
service  association  of  the  province  but  I  do 
not  know  what  their  position  is  in  the  matter. 
I  know  that  some  of  my  friends  who  are 
employees  of  the  department  at  the  North 
Bay  hospital,  and  my  veteran  friends,  are 
quite  concerned  with  their  future. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  full  executive  of  the 
Ontario  Canadian  Legion,  which  was  held  in 
Toronto  on  March  2  and  3,  the  Ontario  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Clarence  Wood,  reported  that  he 
had  met  with  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary, 
the  chairman  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board, 
Judge  Robb,  and  the  chief  registrar,  Mr. 
Hugh  Brown,  in  the  boardroom  on  Thursday, 
February  28.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  informed  the 
Legion  representatives  that  the  government 
was  now  in  a  position  to  announce  changes 
in  regulations  which  they  believed  to  be 
realistic  and  favourable  to  veterans'  organiz- 
ations. 

Briefly,  these  important  changes  are 
that  branches  of  the  Legion,  in  dry  areas, 
desiring  to  serve  beer  in  their  clubs,  may 
now  apply  for  a  hearing  and  are  no  longer 
required  to  serve  meals  as  was  previously 
enacted.  Moreover,  the  regulations  pertaining 
to  dining  lounge  licences  had  been  amended 
and  the  period  for  serving  of  food  is  now 
reduced  to  six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  a 
hearing  rather  than  a  full  year  as  previously 
required.  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  had 
counselled  the  Legion  branch  representatives 
that  because  of  the  local  option  factor  even 
the  smallest  infraction  of  regulations  would  be 
severely  dealt  with.  If  local  objection  is 
raised  against  the  issue  of  licences  in  these 
areas  the  board  would  be  strongly  influenced 
by  this  attitude  in  making  their  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  in  the  debate 
on  the  speech  from  the  Throne  regarding 
unrealistic  regulations  of  the  liquor  licence 
board,  and  so  did  also  the  hon.  member  for 
Simcoc  East  (Mr.  Letherby).  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  this  announcement  by  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  Legion,  but  it  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  before  any  announcement  was 
made  regarding  such  a  change  in  policy  the 
hon.  memb(  rs  of  this  Legislature  should  have 
been  so  informed.  Th<>  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary had  ample  opportunity  to  make  this 
announcement  on  Friday,  March  1;  even  on 
Monday,  March  4,  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
government  put  up  a  smoke  screen  and  de- 
clined the  pertinent  questions  on  this  subject 
which  were  presented  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  and  which  have  concern 
to  many  municipalities  in  this  province.  This 
is  just  another  demonstration  by  the  govern- 


ment of  their  disregard  for  members  of  the 
Legislature. 

We  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  Legislature, 
to  represent  the  varied  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  ridings.  Any  government  announce- 
ment on  changes  of  policy  should  be  made, 
in  my  opinion,  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature 
when  the  House  is  in  session.  Then  on  return 
to  our  ridings  we  can  repeat  these  changes 
to  our  people.  Why  should  we  have  to  look 
in  the  newspapers  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on? 

I  am  concluding  with  a  rather  interesting 
interlude,  I  think.  During  the  debate  on  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
I  asked  a  question  about  the  Ontario  police 
building  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario.  In  his 
reply  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Connell)  indi- 
cated that  he  was  quite  proud  of  that 
building.  My  retort  to  him  was  that  he  should 
not  be  proud  of  the  price  that  had  been  paid 
by  the  government  for  the  land  on  which  the 
building  is  located.  I  made  that  remark  for 
the  following  reasons. 

According  to  my  very  best  information  the 
vendor  of  that  land  to  the  government  pur- 
chased it  about  a  year  before;  he  purchased 
40  acres  of  semi-swampland  for  $800. 

Mr.  Singer:  Total— total  price? 

Mr.  Troy:  Total  price. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  much? 

Mr.  Troy:  $800  for  40  acres. 

Mr.  Singer:  $800? 

Mr.  Troy:  $800  for  40  acres;  that  would 
be  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  it  works  out  to, 
yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Now,  the  government  purchased 
a  parcel   of  that  land;   the  total  parcel  was 
3.67  acres- 
Mr.  Singer:  How  much? 

Mr.  Troy:  3.67  acres;  and  the  purchase 
price  was  $10,215.40. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  much  did  the  government 
pay? 

Mr.  Troy:  $10,215.40. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  dear,  no.  Shame! 

Mr.  Troy:  It  was  not  arable  land;  it  was 
not  land  that  you  would  get  near  a  city  that 
was  probably  a  farm  before  it;  it  was  semi- 
swamp  land. 
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Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  It  was 
not  improved  land. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  could  see  the  alder  bushes.  I 
remember  when  Mr.  Roberts,  the  magistrate 
who  was  going  around  the  province  looking 
for  sites  for  police  colleges,  saw  that  area; 
and  it  looked  to  me  like  swampland,  with 
the  alder  bushes  very  much  in  evidence. 

I  read  yesterday  where  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport,  among  other  things,  said, 
"Caveat  emptor;  let  the  buyer  beware." 

Who  was  the  man  from  whom  the  govern- 
ment purchased  the  land?  In  Hansard  it  gives 
his  name  as  R.  A.  Vaillancourt.  If  you  look 
through  the  telephone  book  of  Sturgeon  Falls 
you  will  find  one  with  those  initials  listed  as 
Royal  A.  Vaillancourt,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  that  town,  and  also  a  very  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservative  association  in  that 
area. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Vaillancourt  was  a  very- 
it  certainly  was  no  horse  trade,  this  one.  Mr. 
Vaillancourt  also  supplied— the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  should  listen  to  this— 9,560  cubic 
yards  of  fill  at  95  cents  a  cubic  yard,  in  order 
to  lay  down  some  sort  of  an  area  where  you 
could  have  a  foundation  to  build  the  beautiful 
buildings  about  which  the  hon.  Minister  was 
so  proud,  I  grant  you  it  is  a  very  fine  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no!  Terrible,  terrible, 
terrible! 

Mr.  Troy:  But  9,560  cubic  yards  of  fill  at 
95  cents  a  cubic  yard.  I  understand  there  is  a 
pit  about  half  a  mile  away  and  the  going 
price  for  fill  in  that  area  would  be  probably 
at  the  most  50  cents  a  cubic  yard.  A  combi- 
nation of  these  figures  indicates  that  before 
anything  was  done  with  regard  to  the  erection 
of  the  building,  the  government  had  spent 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $20,000 
for  land  that  was  purchased  at  $20  an  acre. 
Their  price  is  somewhat  hke,  well  approxi- 
mately, $3,000  an  acre  on  swamp  land,  and 
the  area  back  of  the  building  is  still  swamp 
land. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  certainly  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  could 
not  show  any  pride  in  this  transaction. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Good  build- 
ing. 


Mr.  Troy:  Maybe  it  was  some  pay-ojff  for 
some  reason  but  to  me  it  is  patronage  of  the 
worst  kind. 

Mr.  Singer:  Patronage!  It  is  corruption, 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  That 
is  probably  a  stronger  word,  but  I  hesitate 
to  use  that  word. 

Mr.  Singer:  Sounds  like  corruption. 

Mr.  Troy:  Fortunately,  it  will  be  on  the 
records  as  an  interjection  of  an  hon.  member 
or  it  will  be  credited  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre,  but  in  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  look  in  the  public  accounts  we  will 
probably  find  other  amounts.  Possibly  if  we 
really  could  ferret  out  all  these  things  we 
would  find  there  were  other  purchases  of— 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come  back.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  was  out;  I  have  been  back 
in  the  House  about  six  minutes.  I  still  have 
not  found  out  what  building  he  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  shall  repeat,  sir,  my  intro- 
duction  to   this   particular   paragraph. 

Mr.  Singer:  Read  it  over. 

Mr.  Troy:  During  the  debate  on  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
I  asked  a  question  about  the  Ontario  police 
building  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Ontario,  in  the 
riding  of  the  district  of  Nipissing.  In  his 
reply  the  hon.  Minister  indicated  that  he  was 
quite  proud  of  that  building. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  he  might  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  paid  enough  for  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  My  retort  was  that  he  should 
not  be  proud  of  the  price  that  has  been 
paid  by  the  government  for  the  land  on  which 
the  building  is  located.  I  said  again,  I  made 
that  remark  for  the  following  reasons. 
According  to  my  best  information,  a  source 
which  I  think  is  indisputable,  the  vendor 
of  the  land  was  Mr.  R.  A.  Vaillancourt  of 
Sturgeon  Falls,  a  prominent  automobile 
dealer  in  that  town,  also  well  known  as  a 
strong  Tory.  He,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, bought  a  parcel  of  40  acres  for  $800. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Twenty  bucks  an  acre. 


Mr.   Troy:    Maybe  he  had  nothing  to   do  ^^-    Troy:    Probably    some    of    you    have 

with  the  transaction,  I  do  not  know.  passed  by  that  way.    You  have  to  pass  by  if 

you  go  on  Highway  17  on  the  way  to  Sudbury 
Mr.  Singer:  Somebody  did.  or  across  the  Trans-Canada;  you  will  see  the 
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building.  You  will  see  that  it  is  built  on  a  lot 
of  fill.  There  were  9,560  cubic  yards  of  fill, 
at  95  cents  a  cubic  yard,  also  sold  by  Mr. 
Vaillancourt.  The  price  that  the  government 
paid  for  the  land  was  $10,215.40,  which 
would  work  somewhere  around  $2,800  to 
$2,900  an  acre  for  semi-swamp  land.  I  will 
not  say  it  is  entirely  swamp,  but  semi-swamp 
land  which  had  been  bought,  by  tlie  seller 
to  the  government,  for  $800. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  has  made  some  rather 
hefty  observations  here  in  the  last  few 
minutes.  I  will  have  a  full  report  for  him 
on   Monday. 

Mr.  Troy:  We  are  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  when  this  work  was  done?   I— 

Mr.  Troy:  It  was  in.  I  asked  the  question 
also  the  other  night,  sir,  when  your  estimates 
were  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Coimell:  The  other  night? 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  no.  I  asked  the  question 
the  other  night  when  your  estimates  were 
before  us.  The  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
building  was  included  in  that  section  which 
said:  Buildings  provided.  You  said  that  that 
particular  list  referred  to  buildings  provided 
in  the  last  five  years.  I  asked  when  it  was 
built,  and  you  said  sometime  in  the  last  five 
years.  I  presume  it  was  built  in  1959  or 
1958;  I  do  not  know.  But  the  land  was 
purchased,  I  understand,  a  year  before  the 
transaction  was  completed  with  the  govern- 
ment, 

Hon.   Mr.    Connell:    I   would   just   like   to 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  became  Min- 
ister of  this  department- 
Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  I  am  not  accusing  you,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  —around  January  1, 
1959.  He  is  speaking  of  a  building  that  was 
erected  possibly  in  1958  and  I  do  not  know 
how  I  am  supposed  to  know  all  the  details 
right  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  the  government  that  has 
got  to  give  an  answer. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  everything  stop  just  be- 
cause you  change- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Twenty  years  of  Tory  govern- 
ment. 


Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  know  who  was  involved, 
or  who  purchased  the  land;  all  I  know  is  that 
a  wardheeler  of  the  Conservative  party  got 
$10,215.40  for  less  than  four  acres  of  land, 
40  acres  of  which  he  bought  for  $800. 

Mr.  Singer:  Four  acres- 
Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Four  acres 
for  eighty- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  know  who  was  involved. 
Also,  I  know  that  the  same  man,  I  under- 
stand, provided  the  fill,  9,560  cubic  yards  of 
it  at  95  cents  a  cubic  yard,  which  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  price.  I  do  not  know;  may- 
be there  was  a  certain  pay-off  or  something 
to  this  fellow— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
very  often  raise  objections  but  that  is  a  pretty 
hefty  word.  I  hesitate  to  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  type  of  thing.  But  certainly 
he  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  back  up  some 
of  the  statements  he  is  making  if  he  is 
speaking  that  kind  of  language  right  here  in 
this  House.  I  do  not  usually  deal  in  that  kind 
of  language,  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  fight 
if  the  hon.  member  opposite  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  do  not  want  a  fiight.  We 
just  want— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  told  the  hon.  member 
I  would  have  an  answer  on  Monday.  I  have 
a  hard  job  keeping  up  with  what  was  going 
on  last  week  let  alone  a  year  before  I  became 
Minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  Before  you  lose  your  temper, 
just  give  us  an  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  have  not  lost  my 
temper.  I  am  just  stating  the  facts,  and  you 
know  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  sir,  you  have  not  given 
us  a  single  fact  yet. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  wants  to  find  out  further 
about  this,  he  can  do  the  same  thing  that 
I  did.  I  asked  a  question.  The  answer  is  in 
Hansard  and  the  information  I  have  here 
is  taken  directly  from  Hansard.  I  also,  sir, 
hesitate  to  bring  this  matter  up,  but  certainly 
it  seems  to  me  when  we  had,  as  I  pointed  out 
before  there,  misuse  of  public  funds  in  The 
Department  of  Highways  in  the  district  of 
Nipissing,  also  in  the  district  north  of  us 
there  have  been  highway  scandals  before, 
and  I  asked  that  this  matter  be  brought 
before  the  public  accounts  so  that  the  whole 
story   could   be   told,    the   hon.    Minister   of 
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Highways  stood  here  and  just  went  lightly 
over  the  picture  as  something  that  just  hap- 
pened. Well,  around  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  North  Bay  there  is  feeling  that 
it  is  much  deeper  than  that.  I  have  not 
attacked  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
I  put  these  figures  on  the  record. 

As  I  say,  it  could  happen  in  many  other 
instances  and  I  think  that  the  story  is  there; 
it  is  up  to  the  government  now  to  justify 
this  particular  sale.  Is  this  the  government  of 
which  the  people  of  Ontario  should  be  proud? 
I  have  heard  other  hon.  members  con- 
gratulating the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  con- 
gratulating the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary, 
congratulating  every  hon.  Minister,  but  cer- 
tainly this  is  a  very  serious  situation,  I  think. 
It  is  something  I  had  to  bring  up,  because 
I  had  heard  so  much  in  my  own  riding  about 
it.  I  wondered,  if  this  happens  in  a  little 
area  way  up  in  northern  Ontario,  where  there 
are  not  many  purchases,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  purchases  all  across  this  province.  Possibly 
if  we  got  out  the  record,  we  would  find  a 
whole  lot  more. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  all  set  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  on  his  very  fine  address, 
until  he  clobbered  my  good  friend  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Troy:  On  a  point  of  order,  a  point  of 
privilege,  I  did  not  clobber  the  hon.  Minister, 
or  even  try  to  clobber  the  hon.  Minister.  He 
said  he  was  not  the  Minister  then;  I  do  not 
know  who  was  the  Minister;  I  was  not  in  the 
House  either  at  that  time;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it.  I  did  not  clobber  him 
at  all. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member,  I  think, 
is  a  little  touchy.  I  did  not  mean  that  in  the 
sense  that  he  took  it  up.  I  am  still  going  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  very  nice  speech 
he  made.  I  have  some  very  fine  kinfolk  and 
friends  in  his  great  sprawling  riding  of 
Nipissing,  particularly  my  old  friend  and  the 
former  member  Johnny  Chaput  of  this 
House.  I  hope,  sir,  when  the  hon.  member 
has  the  time  and  the  opportunity,  when  he 
gets  back  to  Nipissing,  that  he  will  call  up 
Mr.  Chaput  and  tell  him  that  Lloyd  Letherby 
would  like  to  extend  his  kind  regards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  just  take  part,  for 
a  few  minutes  this  morning,  in  this  budget 
debate,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the  very 
fine  and  progressive  budget  that  he  brought 
before  this  House— the  largest  budget  in  the 
history  of  this  province,  and  one  that  is  de- 
signed to  give  greater  aid  to  many  aspects  and 


to  many  departments  of  this  government.  This 
budget,  and  I  am  going  to  read  a  few  things 
here  and  then  I  am  going  to  throw  this  non- 
sense away.  This  budget  will  increase  the 
financial  help  to  The  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion, Health,  and  Public  Welfare— more  high- 
ways and  development  of  roads,  shoreline 
provincial  parks  for  our  people,  a  larger 
share  of  the  tax  dollar  for  our— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Who  wrote 
it  for  you? 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  want  to  get  this  on  the 
record,  son.  Financial  aid  for  our  industries, 
additional  help  to  our  manufacturers,  a  busi- 
ness training  programme  for  the  small  busi- 
ness man,  a  sales  tax  reduction— and  a  big 
one  too— and  a  stepped  up  trade  crusade,  to 
mention  but  a  few  items. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
might  well  be  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
Ontario,  as  he  assessed  the  prosperity  of  our 
people  and  our  potential  for  the  future. 
Every  section  of  our  economy  wound  up  with 
substantial  gains  last  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  doomed  and  gloomy  industry 
which  is  operated  by  the  hon.  members 
opposite.  It  is  in  a  bad  way. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  What 
about  the  93,000  unemployed  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  will  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  the  condition  of  our  economy 
and  these  are  all  good  solid  barometers. 

Canadian  department  store  sales  last  year 
were  up  to  an  all-time  high.  The  people 
who  manufacture  paper  board  boxes  and 
wrapping  paper  to  cover  these  sales  had  their 
biggest  year.  Wholesale  and  retail  sales  for 
1962  were  at  an  all-time  high.  The  children 
got  so  many  presents  and  gifts  last  Christmas 
that  they  did  not  have  the  time  or  the  room 
or  the  strength  to  play  with  them  all.  The 
Canadian  automobile  industry  produced  and 
sold  500,000  new  vehicles  last  year,  a  record, 
and  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. The  Canadian  steelmakers,  shipping 
their  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  had 
an  annual  output  of  seven  million  tons  and 
were  bogged  down  trying  to  keep  up  with 
production.  The  Canadian  oil  industry  had 
their  best  year  with  revenues  of  $750  million 
and  are  predicting  output  for  1963  of  800 
thousand  barrels  a  day.  The  gas  output  last 
year  had  a  spectacular  increase  in  production. 
The  pulp  and  paper  industry,  Canada's 
largest  industry,  which  exports  three-quarters 
of  its  output,  showed  a  sharp  increase.  The 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  carried  a  record  ton- 
nage last  year.  Personal  incomes  in  Ontario 
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last  year  reached  an  all-time  high.  Farm 
cash  incomes  were  up  last  year.  The  number 
of  jobs,  my  hon.  friend,  available  last  year 
was  up  by  45,000  with  a  decrease  in  un- 
employment of  25,000,  or  the  largest  drop 
in  unemployment  since  the  last  war. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  economic  high- 
lights of  the  good  and  prosperous  year. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Almost  six  per  cent! 

Mr.  Letherby:  It  is  a  good  record  anyway. 
no  matter  how  the  hon.  member  figures.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  this,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeycr)  is  not  in  his  seat,  but  I 
know  that  my  good  hon.  friend  from  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver)  will  tell  him  what  I 
say  about  him  in  his  absence.  He  is  one  of 
the  finest  hon.  gentlemen  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  meet.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  one  of  the  finest,  I  want  to 
say  tliis  about  him  before  I  clobber  him,  but 
when  this  budget  was  brought  down  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  he  got  up  in  this 
House,  a  man  that  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
university  education,  and  he  said  this  is  a 
four-cent  budget.  The  budget  brought  down 
by  my  hon.  friend  represented,  $1,200,- 
900,000.  There  is  a  great  differential  there 
somewhere. 

Then  he  says  that  all  the  budgets  in  the 
last  22  years  have  been  dull  budgets.  That 
is  his  own  personal  opinion.  The  people  of 
Ontario  over  tlie  last  22  years  scrambled  to 
the  polls  to  vote  for  all  these  budgets  and 
they  will  vote  for  this  one. 

Now  I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  a  man  of 
indecision.  One  season  he  goes  up  and  down 
this  province  preaching  that  we  should  have 
a  sales  tax  to  derive  more  money  for  govern- 
ment spending.  This  government,  looking  for 
sources  of  revenue,  gives  that  careful  thought 
and  study  and  the  figure:  now  this  man 
must  be  tacked  down,  he  must  have  some 
brains.  If  he  thinks  it  is  a  good  thing,  and 
we  need  the  money,  why  do  we  not  go  for 
it?    So  we  introduced  the  sales  tax  measure. 

What  did  he  do?  He  hollered  like  a  stuck 
pig  right  off  the  bat.  He  says  he  does  not 
want  that. 

The  next  year  he  went  up  the  country  and 
he  said  wo  should  increase  our  budget,  so  we 
will  have  more  money  for  government  spend- 
ing. Well  we  take  the  bov  at  his  word  and 
we  increase  it.  Then  he  clobbers  us  all  over 
again.  He  says  we  should  reduce  the  taxes  of 
the  people  of  this  province. 

Now  I   say  he  is  a  man  of  indecision.   I 


think  I  have  a  parallel  for  him.  He  reminds 
me  of  Buridan's  ass.  Now  this  simple  ass  that 
Buridan  had  was  a  placed  equidistant  be- 
tween a  feed  of  oats  and  a  bucket  of  water.  It 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  more  thirsty  than 
hungry,  or  more  hungry  than  thirsty.  So  the 
simple  thing  neither  ate  nor  drank,  and  as 
a  consequence  died.  Now  I  predict  sir,  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  because 
of  his  indecision  about  the  great  matters 
which  aflFect  and  concern  the  people  of  this 
province  of  Ontario,  will  perish  like  Buridan's 
ass  in  the  next  election. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy) 
has  left  the  House  for  a  moment,  but  he  did 
bring  up  the  name  of  Rt.  hon.  John  Diefen- 
baker  and  the  federal  election  campaign  a 
few  moments  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  want  to  get  on  about  that. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  stood  in  my  place  in 
this  House  and  I  said  a  kindly  word  about 
my  old  friend  John  Diefenbaker.  At  the  same 
time  I  clobbered  Mike  Pearson.  I  am  going 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  a  moment  today. 

I  would  say  this  to  my  hon.  friends 
opposite,  if  ever  there  is  a  man  that  will 
occupy  a  prominent  and  an  honoured  place 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  it  will  be 
John  Diefenbaker.  Not  only  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  people  in  this  country,  but  all 
Canada,  owes  this  man  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  accomplishments  that 
he  has  made. 

I  would  say  this  too,  sir,  that  for  some  22 
years  the  Progressive-Conservatives  of  this 
great  Dominion  of  Canada,  representing  all 
provinces,  wandered  around  in  the  wilderness 
looking  for  a  political  Moses  to  lead  them  to 
the  promised  land.  John  Diefenbaker,  after 
being  rejected  by  his  own  party  on  many 
occasions,  was  finally  acclaimed  as  leader  and 
because  of  his  personality  and  his  great 
personal  brilliance,  he  persuaded  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  of  all  political  walks  of 
life  and  of  all  political  faiths  to  follow  him, 
and  he  led  them  to  the  political  promised 
land. 

Now,  he  has  had  difficulties.  Every  political 
Prime  Minister  in  Canada  down  through  the 
years  has  had  difficulties.  All  of  them  have 
had  them.  Moses,  leading  his  children  of 
Israel  to  the  promised  land— and  this  is  where 
my  great  Presbyterian  background  comes  in, 
I  know  these  biblical  stories— Moses  had 
difficulty  with  his  lieutenants  and  his  cabinet 
ministers.  There  were  grumblings  and 
mumblings.  However,  the  only  difference 
between  Moses  and  John  Diefenbaker  in  my 
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opinion    is    this:    Moses    did    not    make    the 
promised  land  but  Diefenbaker  did. 

I  sometimes  think,  sir,  that  the  great 
benefactors  who  will  take  people  from 
obscurity  and  lead  them  into  places  of  power 
and  prominence  are  often  bitten  by  those  they 
have  helped,  I  am  thinking  of  John  Diefen- 
baker, and  the  people  that  he  has  brought  to 
some  prominence  who  have  turned  their  backs 
on  him.  I  am  thinking  of  another  New  Testa- 
ment story,  sir,  and  that  was  the  occasion 
when  the  Master  was  travelling  down  the 
dusty  road  from  Samaria  to  Galilee  he  was 
accosted  by  the  ten  lepers  who  pleaded  with 
him  to  heal  them.  Without  any  hesitation  he 
healed  them,  and  did  they  get  down  on  their 
knees  and  thank  him?  No.  They  turned  their 
backs  like  Hees  and  the  rest  of  them,  and 
galloped  down  the  dusty  road. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  One  came  back 
and  thanked  Him. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Yes.  One  leper,  after  he  had 
galloped  down  the  road  apiece,  figured  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  retraced  his  steps  and 
came  back  and  thanked  the  Master.  But  do 
you  remember  what  the  Master  said  on  that 
occasion? 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  Sevigny;  he  has 
come  back. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  was  not  present  on  that 
occasion,  but  apparently  the  conversation 
went  something  like  this;  He  said:  "Son, 
weren't  there  ten?  Where  are  the  other  nine?" 
I  guess  he  hung  his  head  and  said  they  had 
all  pushed  off.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Progressive-Conservative  Cabinet  Ministers 
have  pushed  off  on  John  Diefenbaker,  but 
let  me  say  this:  The  boy  has  the  campaign 
back  on  the  rails;  he  is  on  the  rails  now  and 
he  is  shaking  hands  with  the  train  crews  and 
with  the  station  agent  and  the  baggageman 
and  the  section  crew  and  all  the  people  in 
between,  and  it  is  making  him  marks.  I  would 
say  this,  and  then  I  will  forget  John:  He  is 
today  before  the  greatest  tribunal  and  the 
greatest  jury  in  this  land,  the  Canadian 
people.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  when  they 
make  their  assessment  of  him,  and  when  all 
the  votes  and  ballots  are  counted  on  April  8, 
I  have  a  kind  of  a  lingering  suspicion  that 
somebody  is  going  to  hold  his  hand  up  and 
he  is  going  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  for  the  fourth  consecutive  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  my  great  riding,  Simcoe 
East.   You   see,   I  have   to   get   this  in  here 


some  place.  I  represent,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  and  most  historic  riding  in  the  whole 
Dominion  of  Canada.  We  had  a  fine  European 
settlement  in  the  riding  of  Simcoe  East  when 
there  was  not  even  a  wigwam  here  in 
Toronto;  that  is  how  far  back  we  go.  The  first 
white  man  that  ever  hit  this  country  was 
Brule;  he  was  flown  here,  according  to 
legend,  by  kite.  He  was  landed  in  Simcoe 
East  as  an  advance  scout  for  Samuel  de 
Champlain.  Champlain  followed  him  the 
next  year  in  1615  and  became  the  first 
tourist  in  Canada;  and  he  was  located  in 
Simcoe  East,  too.  We  are  very  proud  of  all 
of  the- 

Mr.  Singer:  Champlain? 

Mr.  Letherby:  Yes,  Champlain;  well,  he 
had  his  place  in  the  history  of  Simcoe  East 
the  same  as  I  have.  But  we  are  very  proud 
of  the  background  of  our  riding  which  repre- 
sents French,  English,  Indians  and  Spanish. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Any  Irishmen 
there? 

Mr.  Letherby:  Well,  the  odd  jasper,  I  guess. 

However,  we  are  very  proud  of  it.  In  the 
adjoining  township  of  Matchedash— now  that 
is  Indian— Matchedash,  Waubaushene— English 
and  French,  such  as  Midland,  Victoria  Habour 
and  Penetanguishene  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  mentioned.  And  we 
are  very  proud  of  our  Spanish  names,  such  as 
Oro  township  in  my  riding,  and  then  Essa 
and  Adjala  in  the  adjoining  riding  to  mine. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  concluding 
words,  sir.  I  am  proud  of  the  fine  balanced 
economy  that  we  have  in  the  riding  of  Simcoe 
East— farming,  tourists,  industry  and  lake 
shipping.  The  great  town  of  Orillia,  which  is 
on  the  east  border  of  my  riding,  and  Midland 
on  the  west;  Orillia  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  great  prosperous  farming  industry,  for 
its  other  manufacturing  industries,  for  the 
tourist  trade  and  for  their  farm  trade.  On 
the  edge  of  this  great  town  is  our  Ontario 
school  for  the  retarded  children,  which 
houses  some  2,000  or  more  retarded  children, 
with  a  payroll  of  over  $1  million  a  year;  so 
that,  added  to  the  economy  of  the  town  of 
Orillia,  makes  this  a  very  prosperous  com- 
munity. 

My  own  home  town  of  Midland,  which 
was  always  dependent  upon  lake  shipping 
and  the  farm  trade,  a  shipyard  and  the  tourist 
business,  has  changed  greatly  in  the  last 
few  years.  At  the  present  time,  gone  are  the 
sawmills,  gone  is  the  shipyard,  and  this  is 
a  good  thing;  in  their  place  we  still  retain 
our  Great  Lakes  shipping.    We  have  had  a 
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number  of  very  good  and  solid  industries 
come,  which  employ  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  people  the  year  round  in  addition  to  our 
good  fann  trade  and  the  tourist  business. 
These  tvvo  towns  are  prosperous,  and  they  are 
lovely  places  in  which  to  live. 

To  conclude  on  this  note:  ten  years  ago, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  people  of  the  riding 
of  Simcoe  East  selected  me  as  their  member 
of  this  Legislature.  At  that  time  I  was 
nominated  and  sponsored  by  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  party.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Liberals  would  not  go  for  me,  or  the  CCF, 
but  they  would  have  no  part  of  me.  At  that 
time,  as  you  will  recall,  the  highway  scandal 
was  on,  and  it  was  an  exciting  test;  I  guess 
that  is  a  good  word.  However,  I  was  elected, 
and  I  made  this  one  matter  abundantly  clear: 
While  I  had  been  nominated  and  sponsored 
by  the  Progressive-Conservative  party,  sir,  I 
was  determined  to  represent  all  people  of 
my  riding  regardless  of  their  political  affilia- 
tions, or  their  race,  creed,  or  colour.  That 
I  have  sought  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
done  it  with  some  small  or  large  measure 
of  success. 

My  people  in  Simcoe  East  are  very  proud 
of  the  great  public  services  they  have 
received  over  a  period  of  some  years.  In 
fact  they  were  so  appreciative  of  these  serv- 
ices that  they  asked  me  if  I  could  arrange  a 
delegation  of  several  hundred  to  come  down 
to  this  legislative  chamber  while  it  is  in 
session  and  occupy  these  seats  and  express 
their  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  govern- 
ment. When  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Speaker,  he  said:  Well,  we  do  not  have  the 
accommodation  for  hundreds  of  people  from 
Simcoe  East  to  come  down  here  and  push 
you  fellows  out  of  your  chairs;  besides  it  is 
against  the  rules.  So  they  decided  so  send 
me;  I  am  here  today  on  their  behalf,  and 
this  is  what  they  would  like  me  to  say  to 
this  government. 

Tlicy  would  like  me  to  thank  the  govern- 
ment for  the  best  highways  that  engineering 
skill  and  money  can  build.  They  want  me  to 
thank  this  government  for  the  many  fine 
development  roads  that  have  been  built  in 
my  riding  and  which  are  continuing  to  be 
built.  They  want  to  thank  this  government 
for  the  generous  grants  they  have  received, 
for  the  county,  the  townships  and  municipal 
roads.  They  especially  asked  me  to  thank  the 
government  for  the  generous  grants  that  have 
been  given  to  our  two  big  general  hospitals 
up  there,  St.  Andrew's  Hospital  in  Midland, 
and  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hospital  in  Orillia, 
for  large  additions  have  been  built  and  are 
continuing  to  be  built  over  the  years.    They 


want  me  to  thank  this  government  for  the 
loving,  and  tender  and  the  great  care,  that 
all  these  hundreds  of  retarded  children  are 
receiving  at  the  Ontario  Hospital  School. 
They  say  that  is  the  greatest  they  ever  saw. 
They  want  to  thank  them  for  that. 

They  want  to  thank  this  government  for 
the  provincial  parks  that  have  been  provided 
for  them.  Parents  can  pick  up  their  children 
in  the  summer  and  take  them  to  a  provincial 
park  and  enjoy  a  hohday  at  a  very  modest 
cost.  Further,  they  want  me  to  thank  this 
government  for  all  the  aid  they  have  given 
the  agricultural  industry  in  my  riding,  and 
the  manufacturing  industry  and  the  tourist 
trade. 

One  final  charge  I  received  from  them,  ^ 
and  that  was  this,  they  said:  "Lloyd,  when 
you  go  down  to  Queen's  Park,  tell  the 
Prime  Minister,  tell  him  publicly,  whenever 
he  choses  to  call  the  next  election,  whether 
it  be  next  week,  next  month,  next  fall  or  next 
spring,  we  are  prepared  to  march  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  the  polls,  and  support  his  candi- 
date and  his  re-election  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province  of  Ontario." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston  (Carleton)  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  OF  THE 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2301: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  a  short  statement  about  The  Treasury 
Department.  As  you  know,  the  civil  service 
commission  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Treasury  estimates,  but  is  shown  as  a  separate 
department,  and  has  been  dealt  with 
separately. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  reorganiza- 
tion for  The  Treasury  Department,  and  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  staff  of  this  department 
that  such  changes  could  be  made  swiftly  and 
smoothly  with  disrupting  work.  Once  again 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  deputy 
Minister,  the  associate  deputy  Minister  and 
all  the  personnel  of  the  department  and  thank 
them  for  their  loyal  and  fruitful  endeavour. 

On  this  occasion  I  wish  to  make  particular 
reference  to  the  retiring  comptroller  of 
revenue— Mr.  Philip  Clark— who  is  shortly 
leaving  this  post  to  enter  private  practice. 
He    has    for    many    years    carried    out    his 
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arduous  duties  faithfully  and  loyally.  Our 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  go  with 
him. 

After  careful  study,  including  a  survey  by 
the  organization  and  methods  services  branch, 
certain  changes  were  made  which  will 
strengthen  the  central  staff  of  the  department. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  been  reflected 
in  the  estimates,  with  the  separation  of  the 
accounts  division  from  main  oflBce.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  brought  the  housing 
mortgage  branch  and  the  public  service 
superannuation  branch  within  the  accounts 
division. 

Another  result  of  this  reorganization  has 
heen  the  establishment,  within  Treasury,  of 
the  research  and  statistics  branch,  transferred 
from  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development.  This  unit  will  give  valuable 
assistance  in  the  analysis  of  many  problems, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  federal-provincial 
relations. 

The  Treasury  Department  tabulating 
branch  has  been  operating  punched  card 
machines  on  a  service  bureau  basis  to 
Treasmy  and  other  departments  for  over 
ten  years.  Recently  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  role  of  this  branch  to  that  of  an  integrated 
data  processing  centre  for  Treasury,  while 
still  serving  other  departments  at  their 
request.  Accordingly,  the  name  of  the  branch 
was  changed  so  that  it  shows  in  the  estimates 
as  the  data  processing  branch. 

In  keeping  with  its  new  role,  plans  are 
being  laid  to  introduce  an  electronic  computer 
into  The  Treasury  Department.  The  complete 
clerical  handling  of  both  our  revenues  and 
expenditures  will  be  studied  in  depth  in  order 
to  employ  the  full  potential  and  power  which 
the  new  equipment  will  bring  to  the  pro- 
gressing of  data  for  The  Treasury  Department. 

Although  we  do  not  administer  many  pro- 
grammes in  Treasury,  there  are  a  few  activ- 
ities which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  hon. 
members.  Revenue  collection,  of  course, 
comprises  a  large  proportion  of  our  work. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1963-64,  Treasury  will 
handle  nearly  $1,030  million  in  net  ordinary 
revenue.  Of  this  over  $616  million  will  be  in 
taxes  collected  by  the  revenue  division. 

Last  year  at  tliis  time  I  was  able  to 
announce  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
secretariat  to  assist  Treasury  board  in  its 
scrutiny  and  control  of  expenditures.  This 
branch,  through  its  analysis  of  annual  esti- 
mates, staff  requirements  and  other  financial 
matters,  has  proved  of  great  assistance  to 
Treasury  board  in  dealing  with  the  multitude 
•of  problems  which  came  before  it  for  decision. 

In  this  connection,  it  will  be  noted  that 


the  form  of  the  estimates  of  expenditure  for 
a  number  of  departments  for  1963-64  has 
been  revised  somewhat.  In  some  cases  the 
changes  are  in  keeping  with  departmental 
reorganizations  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  others,  the  changes  in 
presentation  are  a  reflection  of  the  programme 
approach  to  departmental  budgeting  which 
was  instituted  in  the  preparation  of  the  esti- 
mates for  the  1963-64  fiscal  year. 

Programme  budgeting  is  in  keeping  with  the 
best  practices  of  public  finance  administration. 
It  consists  of  bringing  together  all  of  the 
relevant  cost  data  for  each  government  pro- 
gramme or  activity  so  that  proper  emphasis 
can  be  given  to  the  end  results  to  be  achieved 
in  relation  to  the  total  expenditure  involved. 

The  improvement  of  organizational  struc- 
ture and  the  streamlining  of  procedures  lead 
to  greater  administrative  efficiency.  To  assist 
in  the  never-ending  search  for  better  and 
more  effective  means  of  carrying  out  daily 
tasks  the  organization  and  methods  services 
branch  was  established.  This  group,  composed 
of  experts  in  various  phases  of  management, 
has  won  widespread  acceptance  thoughout 
the  departments  by  its  helpful  performance. 

To  date  it  has  undertaken  30  studies  in  a 
wide  range  of  problems  and  has  requests  for 
seven  more.  Like  the  private  consulting  firms, 
this  unit  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
undertakes  work  only  on  the  request  of  the 
departments. 

I  would  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  voicing  my  sincere  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Treasury  board  who 
have  helped  and  supported  me  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  not  a  glamorous  job  to  serve 
on  Treasury  board,  and  we  should  all  be 
grateful  for  the  time  which  these  hon.  Min- 
isters devote  to  this  work.  Fifty-eight  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  past  eleven  months. 

Once  again  the  savings  office  had  a  success- 
ful year  and  at  January  31,  1963  had  a  total 
of  over  $75  miUion  deposited  in  its  21 
branches.  The  current  interest  rate  on  savings 
deposits  is  now  three  per  cent  calculated  on 
the  minimum  monthly  balance.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1961-62  the  province  was  able  to 
borrow  money  from  the  savings  office  at  a 
rate  of  3.61  per  cent.  This  rate  is  determined 
by  combining  the  costs  of  operation  of  the 
office  including  the  interest  paid  on  savings 
deposits,  and  all  administrative  costs.  As  all 
hon.  members  will  recognize,  this  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  province,  allowing  us  to  borrow 
a  substantial  sum  at  a  cost  considerably  below 
that  prevailing  in  the  money  market. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.   Minister  this 
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question,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  debt  of 
the  province.  The  government  keeps  announc- 
ing that  it  has  a  surphis  when  they  talk  of 
the  ordinary  account.  So  often  when  you  read 
the  reports  in  the  newspapers  you  see  the 
government  reported  as  having  a  surpkis;  of 
course  this  is  just  deahng  with  the  ordinary 
account.  The  ordinary  account  is  played  up 
and  the  capital  account  is  played  down.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  I  think  in  ten  years  we  have 
gone  $1  billion  into  debt.  I  was  wondering 
if  the  books  of  the  province  could  not  be  set 
up  on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  When  you 
report  your  financial  situation  it  does  show 
that  we  have  a  loss  on  the  year  and  not  a 
surplus  as  the  government  likes  to  say.  I 
believe  Ontario  is  the  only  province  that  sets 
its  books  up  the  way  they  do. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  given  any 
consideration  to  changing  the  set-up  of  your 
books  so  that  they  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  at  first  that  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  that  his 
friends  in  the  Liberal  government  in  Quebec 
have  changed  their  bookkeeping  very  recently 
to  conform  with  the  system  that  has  been 
in  existence  in  this  province.  I  may  say  as 
well,  and  I  think  the  hon.  members  under- 
stand this,  that  we  have  not  claimed  to  have 
an  overall  surplus.  The  statement  of  our 
financial  afi^airs  are  stated  realistically,  very 
simply,  and  can  be  understood  by  anyone. 
We  do  have  a  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue 
over  ordinary  expenditure;  that  surplus  is 
used  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the 
debentures  of  the  province  in  30  years.  Any 
additional  surplus  that  exists  is  used  to  defray 
llie  cost  of  the  capital  exependitures  that 
were  incurred  during  that  year. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  m  ike  a  few  comments  with 
regard  to  the  estimates  of  this  department 
generally,  and  I  might  as  well  start  with  the 
point  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
has  just  been  discussing. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  what  is  being  done 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  great  issue  of  what  is 
being  done  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  but 
notwithstanding  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  just  said,  I  would  submit  to 
him  and  to  the  House  that  the  method  of 
presenting  the  accounts  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  highly  confusing  and  should  be 
reformed. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  says  that  the 
government  does  not  claim  surpluses  merely 
because    a    nominal    surplus    is    shown    on 


ordinary  account.  That  has  been  true  with 
regard  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  after  it 
had  been  pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
that  the  so-called  surplus  that  was  being 
shown  was  completely  phoney.  The  govern- 
ment has  changed  its  method  of  explanation 
and  has,  as  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
said,  not  been  claiming  surpluses. 

Nevertheless,  the  method  of  presenting  the 
accounts  is  surely  quite  misleading  and  gives 
quite  a  wrong  impression.  What  the  govern- 
ment does,  year  after  year,  is  to  determine 
arbitrarily  certain  expenditures  to  be  expendi- 
tures on  ordinary  account.  Those  are  always 
less  than  the  regular  revenues  received  during 
the  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  usually  are 
quite  a  significant  amoimt  less.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  does  not  want  to  show  or  lead 
anyone  to  think  that  it  had  a  significant 
surplus.  If  people  got  that  idea  tliey  might 
start  asking  for  benefits;  so,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  so-called  surplus  on 
ordinary  account  is  only  a  very  small  amount, 
usually  a  matter  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  government  declares  that  certain 
of  the  expenditures  that  it  has  made  on 
what  it  calls  capital  account  have  been  paid 
on  ordinary  account.  The  amount  that  it 
declares  paid  on  ordinary  account  is  always 
just  about  enough  to  bring  its  so-called 
surplus  down  to  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Now  that  is  surely  playing  games 
with  the  public. 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  amounts 
paid  out  of  ordinary  account  for  so-called 
capital  account?  Your  surplus,  if  you  could 
call  it  that,  though  it  really  could  not  be  so 
called,  but  your  surplus  on  ordinary  account 
so-called  is  always  much  larger  than  the 
government  indicates.  It  is  only  by  this 
statistical  juggling  that  it  manages  every 
year  to  come  up  with  a  nominal  amount  as 
a  surplus  on  ordinary  account. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  real  way 
to  approach  the  problem  is  to  depart  from 
this  totally  artificial  distinction— at  least  it  is 
artificial  as  used  in  the  accounts  of  this 
province— between  ordinary  account  and 
capital  account.  All  expenditures  on  high- 
ways are  classed  as  capital  account  as  far 
as— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
hon.  member  would  want  to  be  correct  in 
what  he  is  saying.  That  is  not  correct.  Certain 
expenditures  on  highways  are  for  mainte- 
nance and  are  paid  out  of  the  ordinary 
accoimt. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sorry.  I  should  say  all 
expenditures  on  highway  construction— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Construction,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  -are  classed  as  capital 
account.  Depending  on  what  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  situation  is  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  some  of  those  are  charged  to  the 
ordinary  account,  though  most  of  them  are 
charged  to  capital  account.  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  this  is  a  purely  artificial  distinc- 
tion: The  expenditvires  on  highway  con- 
struction are  not  capital  expenditures  in  the 
normal  sense  of  that  word. 

It  is  true  that  if  one  builds  a  building,  or 
constructs  anything  one  expects  will  last  for 
a  number  of  years,  whether  it  is  ten  years  or 
50  years,  one  normally  regards  that  as  a 
capital  expenditure.  One  would  normally 
spread  the  cost  of  it  across  the  lifetime  of 
the  structure.  In  that  sense,  construction  of 
a  highway  would  be  a  capital  expenditure, 
with  the  cost  of  it  written  oflF  over  the  life 
of  the  highway.  The  only  thing  is— and  what 
makes  this  quite  invalid,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  highway  construction  which  is  the 
big  capital  item  in  this  province— that  the 
expenditures  on  highway  construction  goes 
up  year  after  year. 

Every  year  the  government  spends  at  least 
as  much  as  it  spent  the  previous  year,  and 
though  I  have  not  checked  the  figures  re- 
cently, I  think  this  has  been  going  on  for 
as  long  as  anyone  can  remember.  To  say 
that  you  capitalize  the  costs  of  construction 
in  any  one  year,  or  spread  them  over  a  period 
of  years,  is  meaningless.  You  add  just  as 
much  next  year,  so  that  even  if  you  used  the 
other  method,  of  spreading  the  costs  year  by 
year  over  the  ensuing  years,  representing  the 
life  of  the  highway,  you  still  would  end  up 
with  roughly  the  same  total  amount 
attributed  to  highways  in  each  year.  There- 
fore, what  is  the  use  of  pretending  that  these 
highway  expenditures  actually  represent 
capital  spending  in  any  meaningful  sense  of 
the  term?  They  are  actually  obligations  that 
are  incurred  in  that  year,  and  the  total  amount 
of  obligation  for  any  year  is  about  the  same 
as  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  on  high- 
way construction  in  that  year.  So,  really, 
the  expenditures  on  highway  construction  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  ordinary  expendi- 
tures and  ought  to  be  charged  against  the 
so-called  ordinary  budget,  or  the  so-called 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  province.  If  you 
did  that  of  course,  the  surplus  on  ordinary 
account  would  turn  into  quite  a  significant 
deficit. 

That  does  not  apply  only  to  highway 
expenditures.  I  have  taken  expenditures  on 
highway  construction  as  an  example  because 
they  represent  the  largest  amount  of  money. 


But  the  same  conditions  apply  to  most  of  the 
so-called  capital  expenditures  in  the  govern- 
ment's budget,  year  after  year.  They  are  not 
true  capital  expenditures  at  all  in  that  there 
is  no  practical  way  of  spreading  the  cost  of 
them  over  a  certain  number  of  years.  They 
are  not  really  capital  expenditures.  They 
should  be  classed  with  the  ordinary  budget, 
at  least  as  far  as  presenting  the  results  of 
the  year's  operation  to  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  been 
moving  in  that  direction.  At  least  nowadays 
he  comes  out  point-blank  and  says  that 
although  it  appears  he  has  a  small  surplus, 
actually  he  has  a  big  deficit.  He  has  been  say- 
ing that  in  recent  years  and  that  certainly  is 
the  God's  truth. 

But  I  think  he  should  present  his  accounts 
in  such  a  way  that  that  is  quite  obvious  to 
any  reasonably  intelligent  person  who  may 
wish  to  study  his  statement,  and  particularly 
his  summary  statements  of  a  year's  operations 
or  his  forecast  for  following  year's  operations. 
I  should,  however,  say  I  do  not  consider  this 
really  to  be  a  matter  of  earth-shattering 
importance.  There  are  all  sorts  of  people, 
including  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  who 
can  figure  out  essentially  what  the  province's 
financial  situation  is,  even  though  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  continues  with  this 
totally  outdated  method  of  presenting  his 
accounts.  I  have  no  doubt  the  method  dates 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  and  was  prob- 
ably quite  valid  in  those  days.  But  notwith- 
standing his  quite  outdated  method,  I  think 
that  most  people  who  give  any  study  to  the 
matter  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  the 
financial  situation  of  the  province  is.  There- 
fore nobody  is  being  deceived,  so  the  issue  is 
probably  not  too  important. 

There  is,  however,  another  matter  relating 
to  the  accounting  of  the  province  and  the 
financial  administration  of  the  province  that 
I  consider  to  be  more  important  and  that 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  briefly. 

That  is  the  whole  question  of  the  review 
and  control  by  this  Legislature  of  the  spend- 
ing of  the  province,  which  now  amounts  to 
about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  year. 
Last  Monday  I  think  it  was,  there  were 
stories  in  the  press  indicating  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  public  accounts  committee 
for  this  year  had  been  held  on  that  morning 
and  that  there  were  more  reporters  present 
than  there  were  members  of  the  Legislature. 
I  may  say,  and  I  do  not  say  it  with  any 
apology  at  all,  that  I  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  was  not  present.  I 
will   say   quite   frankly,    Mr.   Chairman,   that 
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the  reason  I  was  not  present  was  that  in  my 
opinion  it  is  a  complete  waste  of  time  to  go 
to  a  meeting  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature.  It  is  a  total  waste 
of  time  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  a  lot 
of  duties  to  attend  to  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  waste  my  time  attending  any  more  meet- 
ings of  that  committee. 

The  government  has  played  footsie  with  this 
problem  for  the  entire  period  that  I  have 
been  here,  which  has  been  the  major  portion, 
I  take  it,  of  one  Legislature.  When  I  first 
arrived  here  three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
government  at  that  time  took  the  position 
that  the  only  function  of  a  public  accounts 
committee  was  to  look  into  scandals  or 
charges.  If  any  charges  were  made  of  a 
scandalous  nature  or  aflFecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  province,  the  pubhc 
accounts  committee  was  there  to  investigate 
them.  VVe  on  this  side  of  the  House  took 
the  position  that  that  was  a  wrong  concept, 
a  totally  inadequate  concept  of  the  functions 
of  a  true  public  accounts  committee. 

In  our  opinion,  as  stated  then,  and  we  still 
hold  to  it,  a  public  accounts  committee  should 
perform  the  function  of  reviewing  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  government.  We  have 
an  officer  of  this  Legislature,  the  provincial 
auditor,  who  audits  the  books  of  account  of 
the  government  and  of  many  of  its  agencies 
though  unfortunately  not  of  all  of  them. 
Our  submission  was  that  the  public  accounts 
committee  should  review  the  operations  as 
recorded  year  by  year  in  the  public  accounts 
to  satisfy  themselves  and  the  public  that  the 
money  voted  to  the  government  was  being 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  by  this  legislative  assembly  and  by  the 
government  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
legislative  assembly;  that  it  was  being  spent 
prudently,   and   efficiently. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  central  to  the  whole 
concept  of  democratic  government.  If  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  are  not 
in  a  position  to  know  how  the  government  is 
spending  its  money,  if  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  reveal  abuses,  if  any  exist,  without 
having  to  make  charges,  to  keep  tab  and 
to  make  sure  that  no  abuses  are  creeping 
in,  then  democratic  control  breaks  down  and 
you  have  the  beginnings  of  bureaucracy,  of 
people  spending  money  without  any  true 
accountability.  After  all,  the  purse  is  the 
key  to  everything.  If  the  money  is  not  spent 
with  full  accountability,  then  there  is  not  full 
accountability  in  your  system  of  government. 

This  was  the  submission  that  people  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  both  parties  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  made  to  the  government  time 


after  time  from  the  time  I  entered  the  House^ 
and  quite  possibly  before  that. 

We  have  thought  that  we  might  be  making 
some  headway  with  the  government.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  the  Legislature 
—admittedly  it  was  quite  belatedly— the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  make  the  public  accounts 
committee  much  smaller  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been  so  that  it  could  operate  more 
efficiently  and  get  through  its  work  with 
greater  despatch.  I  think  that  was  a  step  in 
the   right  direction. 

However,  the  public  accounts  committee 
was  set  up  on  paper  but  that  was  all.  It  was 
not  set  up  in  fact  and  it  did  not  hold  one 
meeting  until  Monday  of  this  week,  at  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  make  no  excuse 
for  myself  on  this  account,  but  for  hon. 
members  from  out  of  tov^oi  it  was  a  most 
inconvenient  time.  Everybody  on  the  gov- 
ernment side  surely  knows  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  time  for  out-of-town  hon.  members 
to  attend. 

I  do  not,  however,  make  that  excuse  for 
myself  since  it  is  quite  as  easy  for  me  to 
attend  on  a  Monday  morning  as  on  any  other 
morning.  I  have  already  given  my  reasons 
for  failing  to  attend. 

But  this  was  the  first  meeting.  How  in 
heaven's  name  could  anyone  seriously  expect 
that  a  committee  that  held  its  first  meeting 
at  this  stage  in  the  sittings  of  the  House, 
when  we  are  now  in  the  stretch  drive  with  all 
the  other  business  of  the  House  piling  up— 
or  some  of  it  piling  up,  I  should  say,  because 
the  government  has  been  so  slow  in  bringing 
its  legislation  forward  and  in  getting  any  pro- 
gramme before  the  House— how  in  heaven's 
name  could  anyone  expect  that  a  public 
accounts  committee  could  do  any  sort  of  a 
job,  could  map  out  a  programme  for  review- 
ing the  accounts  of  this  province  in  a 
systematic  and  businesslike  manner,  to 
inquire  into  them,  to  satisfy  itself  that  every- 
thing was  in  order,  how  could  it  possibly  do 
that  at  this  stage  of  the  game? 

The  fact  that  this  committee  was  not  called 
until  last  Monday  is  conclusive  evidence,  in 
my  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  change 
in  form  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the 
government  is  no  more  serious  about  the 
committee  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  does 
not  intend  that  the  committee  will  do  a  job 
of  work.  It  is  quite  happy  to  continue  to 
have  an  adjunct  out  on  the  side,  operating 
in  futility.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  not  got 
time  for  that  sort  of  nonsense. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  use  complaining  any 
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more.  I  would  be  very  doubtful  if  there  will 
be  another  session  of  this  Legislature  before 
there  is  an  election  and  a  new  Legislature  is 
chosen,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  now,  with 
regard  to  the  new  Legislature  which  will 
come  into  being  in  the  near  future,  that  from 
the  very  beginning  there  should  be  a  totally 
diflFerent  approach  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  We  will 
look  after  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  should  be  a  small  com- 
mittee as  was  proposed  in  this  session,  a 
relatively  small  committee,  but  that  com- 
mittee should  meet  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  after  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  new  Legislature.  It  should 
there  and  then  map  out  a  programme,  at 
least  in  general  terms,  whereby  it  will  review 
the  entire  financial  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment at  least  once  during  the  life  of  that 
Legislature,  and  preferably  twice.  That  can 
be  done  if  the  government  of  the  day  is 
serious  and  if  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
are  serious.  The  committee  could  do  that, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  could  do  useful  work. 

I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  anybody 
else  that  it  should  spend  its  time  looking 
for  scandalous  situations,  but  it  should  never- 
theless keep  its  eyes  open  and  be  on  guard 
for  any  abuses  that  might  creep  in.  In  an 
operation  of  the  size  of  the  operation  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  it  is  quite  possible 
for  abuses  to  creep  in  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  government.  If  we  are  to 
retain  genuine  control  and  supervision  by 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  then  it  is 
important  that  this  public  accounts  com- 
mittee in  the  future  should  operate  in  a 
businesslike  and  efficient  manner.  I  think 
that  if  it  does  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  have 
a  salutary  eflPect  on  the  entire  operations  of 
government. 

I  believe  that  the  public  service  of  this 
province  consists  overwhelmingly  of  fine  up- 
standing people  who  are  doing  the  best  job 
they  can,  but  they  are  human  like  the  rest 
of  us.  I  have  been  a  public  servant  myself 
in  the  past,  and  I  know  that  under  the 
pressure  of  events  public  servants— notwith- 
standing some  of  the  caricatures  that  are 
spread  around  to  the  general  public— are 
usually  under  heavy  pressure  most  of  the 
time. 

It  is  always  useful  for  a  person  operating 
under  pressure  to  bear  in  mind  that  some 
day  later  he  may  have  to  account  for  exactly 
what  he  did.  He  might,  I  think,  be  re- 
strained sometimes  from  taking  a  short  cut 
that  would  help  him  in  the  immediate  situa- 


tion but  might  not  be  in  the  public  interest 
in  the  long  run.  I  think  this  sort  of  review 
is  the  essence  of  democracy  and  it  is 
beneficial  in  the  main.  Sometimes  it  has 
some  unfortunate  consequences,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  beneficial. 

I  will  say  that  I  was  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment of  government  in  a  different  jurisdiction 
from  Ontario  a  good  many  years  ago.  Every 
year  I  had  to  go  before  the  public  accounts 
committee  of  that  province  and  I  had  to 
be  prepared  to  justify  absolutely  anything 
relating  to  my  department  that  appeared  in 
the  public  accounts  of  the  province.  They 
could  ask  any  questions  they  wanted  regard- 
ing any  items:  I  had  to  be  prepared  to  explain 
why  the  expenditures  concerned  were  in- 
curred, I  had  to  be  prepared  to  produce  the 
vouchers,  or  the  Treasury  did  it  for  me,  but 
vouchers  had  to  be  produced.  The  com- 
mittee could  inquire  in  detail  into  any  item 
that  appeared  in  those  public   accounts. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  What  kind 
of  government  was  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  not  a  Conservative 
government,  let  me  put  it  that  way;  nor  was 
it  a  Liberal  government;  nor  a  Social  Credit 
government.  That  particular  province  was  a 
smaller  province  than  this  one;  its  operations 
were  not  on  as  large  a  scale  as  this  province's, 
and  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  possible  that 
a  public  accounts  committee  can  review  the 
entire  operations  of  a  government  of  this  size 
every  year.  Certainly  it  should  review  them 
as  frequently  as  possible.  In  the  province 
where  I  was  a  deputy  Minister  they  were 
reviewed  every  year  and  we  had  to  justify, 
or  be  prepared  to  justify,  every  dollar  of 
expenditure,  often  under  quite  hostile  ques- 
tioning, that  our  department  undertook  during 
tlie  preceding  year. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunately 
too  late  now,  I  think,  to  do  anything  about 
it,  certainly  in  this  session,  and  that  probably 
means  in  this  Legislature.  But  for  the  future 
I  hope  the  public  accounts  committee  of  this 
province  will  begin  to  have  a  genuine  func- 
tion to  perform  rather  than  to  be  pushed  off 
into  the  corridors  with  no  real  job  to  do  at 
all.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  make 
one  further  comment  in  a  broader  context^ 
that  our  whole  committee  system  should  be 
reconsidered.  There  are  a  few  committees 
that  deal  with  bills,  that  have  bills  referred 
to  them,  that  I  think  do  useful  work  if  in  no 
other  way  than  providing  an  opportunity  for 
interested  parties  to  make  representations. 
But  beyond  those  few  committees,  and  I 
think  I  could  count  them  all  on  the  fingers 
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of  one  hand,  I  do  not  think  the  committees 
of  this  House  really  have  anything  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  hardly  any  of  them  ever 
meet  until  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  the 
Legislature.  Then  we  find  three  or  four  of 
them  meeting  at  the  same  time.  I  have  on 
my  desk  right  now  two  notices  of  committees' 
meetings.  1  am  a  member  of  both  of  them. 
One  of  them  meets  at  10  o'clock,  and  the 
other  at  10.30,  on  Monday  morning.  That  is 
really  a  good  day,  when  there  are  only  two 
of  them  meeting  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  that  the  government  does  not  really 
take  these  committees  seriously,  or  most  of 
them.  It  goes  through  the  form  of  making  it 
appear  that  members  of  the  Legislature  have 
some  function  in  reviewing  the  work  and 
activities  of  departments  and  the  government, 
but  in  actual  fact  it  is  not  serious  about  them. 
It  does  not  really  want  them  to  perform  any 
function.  That  is  why  it  does  not  even  call 
most  of  them  together  until  the  dying  days 
of  the  session. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
about  the  public  accounts  committee. 

I  did  say  earlier  that  we  would  appoint  a 
smaller  committee  and  see  if  we  could  not 
give  it  more  meaningful  activity,  if  that  is  the 
proper  phrase.  One  of  the  problems,  of  course, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
knows  this,  is  that  the  public  accounts  were 
not  available  until  after  the  Christmas  ad- 
journment. 

This  particular  point,  as  to  when  we  can 
get  these  reports  available,  has  been  discussed 
in  other  contexts  previously  in  this  session, 
because  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  should 
not  introduce  any  estimates  until  the  report 
of  the  Minister  is  available.  This  is  the 
third  year  we  have  been  holding  sessions  in 
the  fall,  and  this  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  run  into  when  we  change  the  traditional 
times  of  functioning  of  the  House,  and  that 
really  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  public 
accounts  committee  could  not  be  called 
earlier. 

I  had  arranged,  and  I  think  despite  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
decided  the  committee  is  not  going  to  func- 
tion properly  and  therefore  has  announced 
that  he  intends  to,  I  would  not  use  the  word 
boycott,  but  he  says  he  has  busier  things  to 
do,  I  suggest  to  him  he  might  give  it  a  try; 
because  we  are  attempting  to  do  just  what 
I  said  we  would  attempt  to  do. 

For  instance,  I  arranged  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
spending  departments  of  the  government,  to 
make    their    officials    available    in    that    com- 


mittee   in    order    that    tlie    committee    might 
look   at   the   questions  in   detail. 

Sir,  I  would  point  out  something  else 
to  the  House  in  connection  with  the  public 
accounts  committee,  and  that  is  the  way  our 
estimates  are  dealt  with  in  the  House  over  a 
period  of  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

It  used  to  be  that  passing  the  estimates  in 
this  House  was  a  relatively  simple  matter.  I 
will  grant  you  that  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  in  dealing  with  estimates,  we 
are  not  able  to  produce  individual  vouchers 
and  things  like  that  in  connection  with  the 
financial  aspect  of  any  department  of  govern- 
ment. But  I  would  point  out  to  you  also  that 
in  our  estimates  today,  every  hon.  member 
of  this  Legislature  has  an  opportunity  to 
question— not  only  the  senior  civil  servants 
but  the  Minister  himself— in  the  most  minute 
detail  of  any  facet  of  any  activity  of  the 
department,  of  any  figures  mentioned  in  the 
public  accounts.  I  would  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion the  frequency  with  which  Opposition 
members  turn  to  the  public  accounts  and  say, 
last  year  such  and  so,  two  years  ago  such 
and  so,  estimate  such  and  so,  where  is  it, 
what  is  it  and  why? 

What  are  we  in  effect  doing  in  this  House, 
and  I  am  not  talking  against  it  because  I  | 
think  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  what  we  are  in 
effect  doing  is  turning  this  whole  Legislature 
into  a  public  accounts  committee.  Now,  I 
will  grant  you  that  perhaps  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  financial  vouchers  and  so 
on  cannot  take  place  here  in  the  House.  But 
when  you  talk  about  an  examination  of 
original  policy  and  how  that  policy  is  carried 
out  and  the  particular  activities  of  any  branch 
of  any  department,  I  think  we  have  just  about 
as  good  a  system  operating  for  public  inspec- 
tion of  government  functions  as  you  could 
find. 

I  agree  that  if  you  had  a  small  committee 
meeting  a  couple  of  times  a  week  over  a 
period  of  eight  or  10  weeks,  you  might  be 
able  to  take  one  department  and  examine  it 
a  little  more  closely.  This  is  what  I  had  in 
mind  in  referring  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  public  accounts  committee  this 
year,  so  that  we  could  see  what  type  of  close 
examination  could  be  made  in  that  committee. 
But  I  know  and  you  know,  that  when  the 
Minister  brings  in  his  estimates  for  The 
Department  of  Education  or  any  other  depart- 
ment, he  will  sit  here  until  every  question 
that  every  member  in  this  House  wants  to 
ask  has  been   answered. 

It  is  a  very  close  and  searching  examin- 
ation of  the  functions  of  the  department  and 
it  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  hon. 
members  rather  than  a  few  in  a  committee. 
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So  that  when  we  are  talking  about  the  public 
accounts  committee,  I  would  ask  that  you 
bear  this  factor  in  mind  too. 

I  notice,  for  instance,  this  year  we  are 
taking  nearly  twice  as  long  on  each  set  of 
estimates  as  we  did  a  year  ago.  This  time 
is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  function 
of  the  department  and  the  policy  as  well, 
because  there  is  a  Minister  present  as  well 
as  two  senior  civil  servants.  There  is  very 
little  about  The  Treasury  Department  on 
which  you  cannot  get  an  answer  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  watched  this  develop  over  the 
years  from  the  days  when  I  first  came  into 
the  House  and  we  simply  did  not  have  this 
searching  examination. 

I  am  told  that  prior  to  my  time  all  the 
estimates  for  the  entire  province  would  be 
passed  in  one  afternoon.  In  other  words,  you 
voted  the  money  in  those  days;  you  did  not 
examine  the  operation  of  the  department 
when  examining  estimates.  We  have  de- 
developed  a  difiFerent  form  over  these  past 
few  years.  Frankly,  I  think  it  functions  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister:  is  it  the  intention  to  call 
the  committee  on  education  into  session  prior 
to  the  presentation  of  the  department's  esti- 
mates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
do  not  know.  Some  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced and  will  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  education.  Whether  it  will  sit  prior  to  or 
at  the  same  time  or  after  the  estimates- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  being  called  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the 
comments  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  just 
made. 

I  would  agree  with  him  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  committee  of  supply  has  been 
a  good  one.  I  think  the  government,  in  fair- 
ness to  it,  has  given  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  hon.  members  to  ask  any  questions 
they  want  to  ask  in  committee  of  supply. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  times  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  patience  may  have  been 
strained  a  little  bit  when  he  thought  we  were 
not  making  too  much  progress.  I  have  felt 
on  occasions  myself  that  we  were  not  making 
very  much  progress.  But  the  government 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  quite  rightly 
I  think,  at  least  appear  to  have  taken,  the 
position  that  it  is  more  important  to  have  all 
questions  answered  than  necessarily  to  make 
progress.  I  will  concede  that  to  him. 


But  I  believe  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  of  function  between  the  type  of 
inquiry  that  takes  place  in  committee  of 
supply,  a  large  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  the  type  of  inquiry  that  takes 
place  in  the  public  accounts  committee. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  a  certain  over- 
lapping, that  is  inevitable.  The  lines  may 
get  blurred.  But  essentially,  in  committee 
of  supply  inquiries  are  directed  towards 
policy  and  a  full  understanding  of  all  the 
ramifications  of  government  policy  in  the 
particular  department  concerned,  whereas 
the  inquiries  in  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee are  directed  exclusively  towards  what 
has  been  done,  exactly  how  the  money  has 
been  spent.  A  smaller  committee  can  do 
that  much  more  efi^ectively. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  very  hard  here  to 
follow  up  on  a  point,  when  you  start  one  in 
the  committee  of  supply.  There  are  many 
hon.  members  who  have  questions  and  they 
are  not  on  the  same  subject.  So  you  get  a 
question  in  on  a  subject  and  have  to  wait 
half  an  hour  before  getting  your  second 
question  in. 

It  is  true  that  the  departmental  representa- 
tives are  present  to  advise  the  Minister. 
But  in  a  committee  it  is  possible  for  hon. 
members  to  talk  directly  to  departmental 
representatives  and  to  the  provincial  auditor 
who  I  think  has  a  key  role  in  this  whole 
matter. 

One  other  observation,  Mr.  Chairman. 
When  the  committee  was  first  set  up  for 
this  session  on  the  reduced  membership  basis, 
I  suggested  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
it  should  meet  almost  immediately  and  at 
least  map  out  a  programme  of  action  for 
the  balance  of  the  session,  so  that  the 
moment  the  accounts  came  down  it  could 
start  to  meet  regularly  in  accordance  with  its 
tentatively  agreed  programme  of  action.  I 
think  that  this  is  what  it  should  have  done. 
However,  there  is  no  use  threshing  over  old 
straw.  I  merely  make  this  observation  for  the 
future. 

It  is  true,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  says, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  public  accounts 
down  early.  But  if  we  had  a  committee  oper- 
ating that  had  a  programme  of  action  for  an 
entire  Legislature  rather  than  for  one  session 
only,  then  the  precise  dates  at  which  the 
public  accounts  came  down  would  not  be  all 
that  significant.  The  committee  could  carry 
on,  it  could  start  in  one  session  with  the 
accounts  whenever  they  come  down  and  it 
could  carry  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
session  still  working  with  those  accounts. 

In  fact,  I  beheve  that  consideration  should 
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be  given  to  making  provision  for  the  public 
accounts  committee  to  meet  periodically,  even 
between  sessions,  so  it  can  carry  on  its  work. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  the  present  ad  hoc 
approach  that  the  committee  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  until  the  accounts  for  a  specific 
year  are  down.  It  is  only  then  that  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  public  accounts  become 
significant.  If  there  was  an  overall  programme 
for  an  entire  Legislature,  it  would  not  be 
significant  and  the  committee  could  carry 
on  a  systematic  programme,  perusing  the 
accounts  when  they  became  available. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, over  the  years,  of  course,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  how  the  pubhc 
accounts  could  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I  can 
appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  outlined  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  public  accounts  committee  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  great  function  or  value  until 
the  public  accounts  are  available.  Ordinarily 
the  public  accounts  are  not  available  until  we 
are  well  on  into  the  session.  When  you  get 
well  on  into  the  session  you  have  an 
abundance  of  committee  meetings  and  you 
have  the  speed-up  that  occurs  every  year 
towards  the  end  of  the  session.  So  it  makes 
it  if  not  impossible,  almost  impractical,  that 
the  public  accounts  committee  can  meet  and 
have  a  leisurely  perusal  of  the  public 
accounts. 

Now,  in  the  committee  headed  by  my  hon. 
friend,  the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  we  agreed  I  think, 
if  I  can  remember— it  is  so  long  ago  that  we 
met  I  am  not  sure  on  what  we  agreed.  But 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to 
be  effective  the  public  accounts  committee 
must,  necessarily  in  our  judgment,  meet  at 
least  for  part  of  its  meetings  during  the 
intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. It  would  seem  to  me,  following  what 
my  hon.  friend  has  just  said,  that  if  towards 
the  end  of  the  session  each  year  we  could 
have  several  meetings  of  the  public  accounts 
committee  and  they  could  carry  on  as  best 
they  could  during  the  time  they  had.  Then,  in 
the  interval  between  the  sessions,  the  work  of 
the  committee  could  be  completed,  rather 
than  have  all  the  meetings  between  the  ses- 
sions. I  think  the  ground  work  could  be  well 
laid  out  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session, 
and  its  work  completed  before  the  session 
reconvened  the  next  time.  The  only  other 
point  I  wanted  to  mention  has  to  do  with 
the  function  of  the  public  accounts  commit- 
tee as  we  knew  it  in  the  old  days,  and  I  think 
it  is  well  that  we  should  bring  that  into  mind 
at  the  moment. 


The  public  accounts  committee  was  5 
formerly  used  as  an  instrument  for  searching 
into  a  suggested  scandal,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I  never  felt,  and  do  not  now,  and 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not 
feel,  that  tiiat  should  be  tlie  sole  purpose  of 
a  public  accounts  committee.  But  I  would 
not  want  us  to  tliink  that  it  still  has  not  got 
that  purpose.  I  think  if  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  scandal  anywhere  in  the  departments  of 
government  that  the  public  accounts  commit- 
tee is  the  proper  place  to  bring  that  matter 
and  have  it  thrashed  out— before  the  public 
accounts  committee.  While  we  are  in  the  , 
position  now  of  saying  the  public  accounts  I 
committee  should  be  used  to  examine  all  the  '- 
aspects  of  government,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  lose  sight  of  what  used  to  be  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  public  accounts 
committee;  that  is  to  examine,  if  the  need 
arises,  any  particular  aspects  of  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  some 
aspect  of  government  operation. 

While  we  are  on  that  point,  before  I  sit 
down,  may  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  if  he  has 
given  consideration  to  bringing  before  the 
public  accounts  committee  the  matter  of  the 
highway  trouble  at  North  Bay?  Does  he  think 
that  is  a  proper  subject  to  bring  before  the 
public  accounts  committee,  and  have  it 
thrashed  out  there  before  the  hon.  members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  given  any  consideration  to  bringing  it 
before  the  public  accounts  committee.  I  do 
not  think,  from  what  I  understand  of  the 
North  Bay  situation,  that  is  what  is  required. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  tells  me  that  some 
portion  of  it,  at  least  is  before  the  court. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  The 
charges  were  laid  yesterday. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  The  charges  were 
laid? 

Hon.   Mr.  Robarts:    But   it   is   not,   in   my 

opinion,  the  type  of  thing  that  warrants  an 

investigation  by    the    public    accounts    com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Oliver:  How  far  will  my  hon.  friend, 
in  his  thinking,  have  to  go  outside  that 
category  before  it  would  warrant  coming 
before  the  public  accounts  committee?  What 
sort  of  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  hard  to  define. 
These  are  questions  of  opinion  and  it  is 
difficult  to  define  where  the  cut-off  area  is; 
but  certain  events  took  place,  they  were 
investigated  and  charges  have  been  laid. 
Whatever  they  may  be  I  do  not  have  details. 
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but  at  the  moment  I  have  given  no  con- 
sideration to  bringing  them  before  the  pubHc 
accounts  committee. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  might  clear  certain  employees 
of  the  department. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this  the  proper  vote  to  discuss  the 
sales  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  the  main  office 
vote;  there  is  a  vote  for  the  revenue  depart- 
ment in  which  the  sales  tax  is. 

Mr.  Spence:  Is  that  not  the  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  2301  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Trotter:  No.  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  here.  There  is,  in  the  public  accounts 
for  the  year  ending  March  13,  1962  at  page 
VII,  an  item  where  you  paid  the  Russell  P. 
Kelly  Company  Limited,  $124,890;  I  would 
like  to  know  what  that  is  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  were 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  publicising 
of  the  sales  tax  plan  at  the  time  it  was 
instituted.  I  note  here  that  the  expenditure 
represents  the  preparation,  layout  and  distri- 
bution of  several  advertisements  in  the 
papers,  the  preparation  of  cards,  information 
cards.  A  very  great  number  of  them  that 
were  printed  and  distributed,  and  likewise 
postal  promotions,  amounted  to  $53,000; 
that  is  a  part  of  the  amount. 

This  represents  also  the  task  of  typing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  150,000  vendors 
on  envelopes,  the  preparation  of  brochiures 
containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  The 
Retail  Sales  Act  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Act,  the  postage  payable  in  distributing 
them  to  all  interested  vendors,  and  others. 
The  amount  also  includes  the  distribution 
of  apphcation  forms  issued  to  prospective 
vendors,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  apply 
for  vendors'  permits  under  the  Act.  A  great 
deal  of  the  services  that  were  rendered  by 
this  firm  at  that  time  were  required  because 
of  the  short  time  and  the  small  staff  we  then 
had— the  short  time  that  was  available  to 
bring  the  Act  into  force,  and  the  small  staff 
we  had  in  our  department  to  handle  this 
particular  type  of  situation. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  take 
it  from  your  remarks  that  this  was  in  a  rush; 
that  there  would  be  not  any  tenders  asked 
for  this  type  of  contract.    No  doubt  a  lot 


of  that  work  is  necessary,  but  seeing  this  is 
under  The  Treasury  Department  it  might  be 
in  order  to  bring  this  idea  to  mind:  That 
this  business  of  using  advertising  agencies 
and  PR  people  is  something  new  in  govern- 
ment. It  is  growing  in  all  departments.  Even 
in  a  small  department  like  the  Transport 
department  we  had  one  item  for  McKim 
Advertising  away  up  to  about  $150,000.  This 
is  going  through  all  the  departments.  It 
might  be  wise  to  consider  if  this  is  necessary 
to  do  the  type  of  work,  as  in  this  estimate. 
The  government  should  have  one  of  its  own 
departments  do  this  type  of  work;  because  it 
is  literally  going  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  what  we  are  giving  to  advertising 
companies. 

My  experience  with  them  is  that  a  lot  of 
their  prices  have  been  highly  inflated  and 
this  is  becoming  an  exceedingly  great 
expense;  I  think  the  government  should  have 
an  eye  to  cutting  down  on  what  they  are 
paying  to  these  firms.  On  this  particular 
estimate  it  might  be  all  right.  But  I  think 
if  the  government  is  going  to  have  to  do 
this  type  of  work  it  should  have  a  department 
where  it  can  do  the  work  itself.  It  is  some- 
what like  legal  expenses.  If  you  hire  and 
pay  more  for  lawyers  here  in  the  govern- 
ment you  would  not  have  to  spend  the  great 
amount  you  do  on  legal  expenses.  It  is  the 
same  on  this  type  of  estimate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  views  of  the  hon.  member.  I  would 
point  out  to  him  again  that,  insofar  as  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury  is  concerned, 
this  was  a  one-time  operation.  It  is  quite 
unusual  for  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
to  need  the  services  of  an  advertising  agency. 
The  other  suggestion,  I  take  it,  applies  to 
overall    government   policy. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
instances.  This  is  probably  going  to  increase 
over  the  years  where  departments  may  have 
a  so-called  one-time  event  where  they  are 
going  to  need  a  PR  firm  or  an  advertising 
firm.  Mind  you,  in  some  of  the  departments 
they  are  using  it  in  a  big  way  all  of  the 
time.  I  think  there  is  far  too  much  of  it.  The 
unfortunate  part  about  it  is  that  there  are  a 
certain  few  firms  which  seem  to  be  doing 
it.  Again  it  is  Russell  P.  Kelly  and  you  go 
to  another  estimate— for  example,  this  esti- 
mate in  the  Treasury  department  is  just 
reversed  with  The  Department  of  Transport. 
The  small  account  under  this  estimate  has 
gone  to  McKim.  In  the  Transport  depart- 
ment the  big  account  went  to  McKim,  the 
small  account  went  to  Russell  P.  Kelly.    In 
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other  words,  they  are  playing  footsie,  one  to 
the  other.  I  think  that  this  is  just  an  obvious 
system  for  patronage  in  government.  I  admit 
this  type  of  work  on  occasion  is  necessary 
but  my  experience  with  advertising  firms  is 
that  prices  are  inflated;  I  think  tliis  is  a  big 
waste  of  money  going  on  throughout  the 
entire  government. 

Mr.  Troy:  Further  to  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  tliere  was  such  a  rush  and  you  said  the 
vendors  were  informed;  further,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  small  vendors 
in  northeastern  Ontario  are  French- 
Canadians,  was  this  information  sent  out  in 
tlie  French  language  to  these? 

lion.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  no,  it  was 
not. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  public 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
1962,  the  funds  on  deposit  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  in  the  Ontario  Savings 
Bank,  amounted  to  about  $75  million.  Now 
do  you  borrow  any  money  at  all  from  the 
Ontario  Savings  Bank?  If  so,  at  what 
interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  make  use  of  all  the 
funds.  All  the  money  is  used  for  the  financing 
of  the  government  operations,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  would 
be  used. 

Mr.  Thomas:  What  interest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Three  per  cent.  Three  per 
cent  on  the  minimum  monthly  balance. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Did  the  hon.  Minister  not 
mention  something  in  his  opening  remarks 
that  he  borrowed  money  from  them?  Did 
he  not  0VC  a  figure  of  six  per  cent  after  all 
charges  had  been  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Three  per  cent.  The 
money  that  we  have  use  of  as  a  result  of  the 
deposits  that  are  made  in  the  Ontario 
Savings  Bank  costs  the  government  3.61  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  after  one. 
I  do  not  know  if  you  want  to  continue  or 
not,  but  there  are  two  other  items  I  wish 
to  ask  about  having  to  do  with  the  public 
accounts  of  March  31,  1962.  The  first  item 
is  Prestige  Office  Interiors  Limited,  $9,083.38. 
Now  is  this  one  particular  office  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  firm.  I  have 
never  heard  of  it  before.  The  purchase  of 
office    equipment    is    made    for    us    by    The 


Department   of   Pubhc   Works   and   is   done 
by  tender,  as  I  understand— 

Mr.  Singer:  We  had  a  little  trouble  with 
that  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Connell)  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  secrets. 

This  would  be  office  furniture  probably, 
and  I  am  only  guessing,  but  it  would  very 
probably  be  furniture  that  was  purchased  at 
the  time  of  the  setting  up  of  the  offices  that 
were  required  for  those  who  were  going  to 
administer  the  retail  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  shows  the 
importance  of  having  the  public  accounts 
committee  where  you  can  go  into  detail.  For 
example,  we  do  not  really  know  what  it  is 
for  and  we  would  like  to  know  if  that  was 
material  purchased  in  Ontario  or  purchased 
in  Canada.  There  is  such  a  drive  going  on 
these  days  to  buy  in  Ontario,  this  is  just  one 
item  I  am  curious  to  know  about. 

The  other  one— obviously  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not  know  so  I  hope  those  who  are  on 
the  public  accounts  committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  this  before  the  end  of 
this  session,  because  all  of  these  items  mount 
up.  This  is  only  $9,000  but  this  one  item 
here  under  maintenance  comes  to  over  $1.68 
million.  When  you  get  into  all  these  items 
it  comes  to  an  awful  lot  of  money  and  there 
is  always  room  to  help  your  friend  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  government. 

What  is  postal  promotions-$53,221.91? 
Postal  promotions,  what  is  that  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  had  mentioned  those, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  mentioned  those  as  a 
part  of  the  Russell  P.  Kelly  account. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  would  mean  that  the 
Russell  P.  Kelly  account  would  come  up  to 
well  over  $175,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  understand  now,  my 
memory  has  been  refreshed.  This  was  a  firm 
which  did  the  mailing  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
information  that  was  sent  out.  That  was  the 
name  of  the  firm.  Hurst  Postal  Promotions. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
understand.  With  an  operation  as  large  as 
this,  I  do  not  see  why  they  need  these  firms. 

For  example,  I  know  in  another  estimate 
they  paid  thousands  to  Office  Overload— in 
one  place  it  was  $12,000— and  with  all  the 
civil  servants  and  all  the  people  who  need 
work  and  phone  and  inquire  if  they  can  get 
a  job,  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  farm  this  type  of  work  out  to  some 
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other  agency  which  obviously  charges  extra 
for  the  service.  I  think  it  is  a  very  expensive 
way  of  doing  it.  Why  in  the  world  cannot 
the  government  do  it  itself,  with  all  the  ex- 
perience they  have  got,  with  all  the  staflF 
and  facilities,  why  do  they  have  to  pay  over 
$50,000  to  somebody  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my 
experience  in  endeavouring  to  carry  on  a 
good  administration  in  any  department  with 
which  I  have  been  associated,  I  would  say 
that  this  was  a  very  wise  procedure.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  be  more  imprac- 
tical or  more  costly  in  the  end  than  to  take 
on  extra  staff  because  of  a  hump  in  the  work 
that  was  required  to  be  done.  My  feeling 
has  always  been,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
this,  when  you  have  a  one-shot  operation 
such  as  this  was,  this  is  the  economical  way 
in  which  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  have  just  one  suggestion  to 
you  and  it  is  this:  surely  you  in  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  know  lots  of  businessmen  and  what 
you  really  need  is  not  a  committee,  or  experts, 
and  committees  within  committees,  telling 
you  how  to  be  more  efficient;  but  take  a 
friend,  a  hardboiled  businessman,  to  take  a 
look  at  how  to  operate  a  department.  I  think 
that  is  what  they  need  in  the  government 
more  than  anything  else;  not  a  lot  of  com- 
mittees looking  things  over,  but  some  fellow 
that  has  had  to  balance  the  budget  and  take 
a  hard-boiled  look  at  it.  Just  to  read  you 
maintenance  estimates,  I  do  not  think  you 
have  had  a  good  businessman  taking  a  look 
at  that  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  hour,  perhaps,  I  would  move  that  the 


committee  of  supply  rise  and  report  progress 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  House 
will  meet  at  2  p.m.  each  day,  Monday  to 
Thursday  inclusive,  of  next  week. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  you  going  to  say  what  estimates  are  com- 
ing up  next  week? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  motion 
so  that  we  could  sit  at  2  o'clock.  The  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Labour  and  of 
The  Department  of  Education  will  be  con- 
sidered next  week  in  that  order. 

On  Monday  we  will  continue  with  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and,  as  I  see  the  situation  now,  we  will  have 
night  sessions  Tuesday  night  and  Thursday 
night  of  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Refore  the  adjournment,  I 
would  like  to  repeat  once  again  that  we  are 
always  glad  to  have  visitors  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. At  this  time  I  would  welcome  as  guests 
in  the  east  gallery  students  from  Ridgetown 
District  High  School. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Monday,  March  18,  1963 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills, 
presented  the  committee's  twelfth  and  final 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr39,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Port  Arthur. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Prl5,  An  Act  to  incorporate  The 
Elliott. 

Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  the  uni- 
versity of  Waterloo. 

BiU  No.  Pr44,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Toronto. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  the  motion 
with  respect  to  one  section  of  the  report 
only.  It  was  stated  in  the  House,  last  week 
I  believe  it  was,  that  the  committee  on  private 
bills  is  one  where  issues  brought  forward  by 
private  parties  are  considered  and  dealt  with 
on  their  merits. 

I  must  regretfully  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  very  important  issue  that  was 
before  the  committee  this  morning  was  dealt 
with  on  its  merits.  I  would  Hke  to  make  it 
clear,  however,  that  I  am  not  in  any  way 
criticizing  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee,  either  this  morn- 
ing or  at  any  other  time.  I  believe  that,  as 
always,  he  conducted  them  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  and  maintained  good  order 
even  though  there  was  a  very  contentious 
issue  before  the  committee  which  generated 
quite  a  lot  of  strong  feeling. 


The  decision  of  the  committee  is  simply 
incomprehensible,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  for  a 
reason  which  I  will  outline  in  a  moment,  it 
poses  a  definite  challenge  to  the  government 
as  to  what  it  plans  to  do.  I  think  the  good 
faith  of  the  government  is  now  at  stake. 

The  matter  at  issue  before  the  committee 
to  which  I  am  referring  was  the  question  of 
the  assessment  for  business  tax  of  the  Royal 
York  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  also 
the  question  of  municipal  taxation  of  the 
power  plant  which  supplies  power  to  the 
Royal  York  and  a  good  many  operations  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

The  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  voted 
against  the  very  reasonable  request  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  that  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
should  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  any  other  hotel  in  the  city  for  purposes 
of  assessment  and  taxation,  and  that  the 
power  plant  should  be  subject  to  assessment 
and  taxation  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
enterprise  of  a  similar  nature.  This  was 
turned  down  for  reasons  that  were  completely 
incomprehensible  to  me.  There  was  no  logic 
in  the  argument  submitted. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
is  unfairly  assessed  as  far  as  its  property 
assessment  is  concerned.  If  that  is  true— I 
do  not  think  it  is  true,  but  we  had  the 
assessment  commissioner  of  Metro  Toronto 
sitting  there  and  did  not  ask  him  what  his 
point  of  view  was  on  this  matter— then  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  as  we  all  know,  has  a 
perfectly  obvious  remedy.  This  is  to  appeal 
its  assessment  and  go  through  the  usual 
assessment  appeal  procedmres. 

This  committee,  this  morning,  far  from 
dealing  with  the  matter  on  its  merits,  set 
itself  up  as  a  sort  of  bastard  assessment 
appeal  court  in  which  it  decided  presumably 
that  the  Royal  York's  assessment  was  too  high 
and  therefore  it  should  not  have  to  pay 
business  taxation  in  the  same  way  as  every 
other  hotel  does.  This  is  a  line  of  argument 
that  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  The  only 
conclusion  I  can  arrive  at,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
it  is  the  ordinary  ratepayer  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  who  has  to  compensate  for  the 
privileged  treatment  given  to  the  Royal  York 
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Hotel,    is    that    the    CPR    is    more    powerful 
around  here  than  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  make 
an  appeal  directly  to  the  government.  When 
this  matter  wiis  first  before  the  committee  on 
pri\ate  bills,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  asked  us  not  to  con- 
sider or  report  the  particular  sections  at  issue, 
because  he  said  the  government,  through  him, 
planned  to  bring  in  general  legislation  which 
would  deal  with  the  matter  on  which  the 
city  of  Toronto  was  asking  for  private  legis- 
lation; that  is,  the  business  tax  for  the  Royal 
York  and  the  assessment  of  the  power  plant. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  hon.  Minister 
gave  that  assurance  in  good  faith,  but  he 
found  it  necessary  to  report  to  the  House  last 
week  that  he  had  found,  for  technical 
reasons,  that  he  could  not  carry  out  the 
undertaking  he  had  given  the  committee;  that 
was  the  reason  Toronto's  bill,  or  those  sec- 
tions of  it  relating  to  these  matters,  went 
back  to  the  committee. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  understand  the 
technicality  to  which  the  hon.  Minister 
referred.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
what  the  technical  obstacle  is;  but  he  has 
said  there  is  a  technical  obstacle.  He  knows 
more  about  these  matters  than  I  do;  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  accept  his  word.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  intended  to  bring 
forth  general  legislation  as  he  promised,  but 
he  found  that  for  technical  reasons  he  could 
not. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  are  faced 
with  the  situation  where,  I  think,  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  the  citizens  of  Toronto  had 
a  right  to  believe  that  the  government  had 
intended  to  do  something  about  this  very 
important  issue  which  creates  a  real  sense  of 
grievance,  and  in  my  opinion  quite  properly, 
within  the  city  of  Toronto.  The  people  of 
Toronto  and  the  city  council  of  Toronto 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  government  was 
going  to  act.  As  of  right  now,  the  govern- 
ment has  not  acted  and  the  private  bills 
committee  has  not  acted.  There  is  apparently 
a  technical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  general 
legislation.  I  am  tlicrefore  going  to  propose 
to  the  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
order  to  maintain  faith  with  the  people  con- 
cerned, the  government  should  bring  in  a 
public  bill,  a  government  m(;asure,  dealing 
with  the  matter,  perhaps  in  the  specific  terms 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  requested. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  government  can  be 
considered  to  have  kept  faith  if  it  does  any- 
thing less  than  that.  It  has  legal  experts  to 
advise  it  and  I  will  not  undertake  to  suggest 
to  it  the  method  it  should  adopt  to  accomplish 


tliis  objective,  but  certainly  there  is  some 
method  that  will  be  successful.  We  are  not 
so  bogged  down  by  procedural  difficulties 
here  that  we  cannot  do  something  that 
requires  doing  if  we  want  to.  I  am  sure 
that  the  government  can  figure  out  a  way 
of  at  least  granting  the  request  of  the  city 
of  Toronto,  even  if  they  cannot  at  this  stage 
accomplish  the  same  objective  in  general 
legislation.  I  believe  that  they  have  a  clear 
obligation   to   do   so. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  the 
hon.  member's  statement— it  is  not  a  question 
really— I  would  say  that  in  view  of  what  took 
place  in  the  private  bills  committee  this 
morning,  I  am  re-analyzing  the  position  with 
respect  to  the  request  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
The  matter  will  be  discussed  again  at  some 
■future  date. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  When? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  When 
and  where? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  will  be  discussed  here 
in  the  House  in  due  course  of  tune.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  when,  whether  it  is  in  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  or  the  next  forty-eight 
hours,  but  it  will  be  some  time  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  private  bills  committee  dealt  with  this 
matter  this  morning;  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  last  week,  got  up  and 
said  that  what  the  private  bills  committee 
does  is  the  wish  of  the  private  bills  commit- 
tee. Surely  this  matter  is  not  going  to  be 
reopened,  since  the  private  bills  committee 
has  dealt  with  this  very  important  question? 
There  was  lots  of  opportunity  this  morning 
for  all  the  hon.  members  to  express  their 
views;  and  the  hon.  members  did  express 
their  views,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way  this 
matter  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  House  that  we  would  vote  against 
this  report,  except  on  the  strength  of  the 
observations  that  have  just  been  given  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I 
would  just  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
never  in  my  experience,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  have  I  ever  witnessed  such  a 
flagrant  espousal  of  the  vested  interests  of  a 
big  corporation  as  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  has  been  leading  on  behalf  of  some 
of  the  people  who  have  been  willing  to 
follow  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  witnessed 
the  hon.  member  for  York  East  rise  in  the 
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committee  of  private  bills  and  even  try  to 
muzzle  his  own  Minister,  because  the  hon. 
Minister  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  who  comes  to  watch  what 
is  happening  to  private  bills.  I  think  the 
public  should  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  effort  of  which  we  saw  the  climax  this 
morning.  I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  at 
least  some  people  on  the  government  side, 
even  if  some  of  the  back  benchers  cannot 
recognize  it,  are  willing  to  face  up  to  this 
issue  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  the  floor.  I  want  to  say  this,  the  CPR 
has  been  a  great  friend  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Price:  If  Toronto  wants  to  be  a  rail- 
road town,  we  will  disregard  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  saying.  If  the  CPR 
ever  withdraws  its  support  from  the  city  of 
Toronto,  this  will  be  a  ghost  town,  Mr. 
Speaker.    Let  us  recognize  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  against  doctor's 
orders.  I  have  had  the  flu  over  the  weekend 
but  I  insisted  on  coming  when  I  heard  what 
had  transpired  at  the  private  bills  commit- 
tee this  morning.  I  am  a  little  concerned  about 
it. 

I  will  say  this,  that  the  government,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  through  its  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  made  a  commitment  to 
this  House.  I  am  sure  that  commitment  will 
be  carried  out. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
proves  as  well  that  the  charge  which  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  made  last  week— 
that  all  our  private  bills  are  caucused— is 
proved  incorrect.  Obviously,  if  this  private 
bill  had  been  caucased  this  would  not  have 
occurred  in  the  private  bills  committee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  question  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  inform  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  it  also  proves  that  it  is 
not  considered  on  its  merits  and  that  is  the 
basic  point  I  made. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Allen  (Middlesex  South):  Who 
are  you  to  judge? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Rollins  (Hastings  East)  from  the 
standing  committee   on  highways  and  high- 


way  safety   presented   the   committee's   first 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  79,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
TrafiBc  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  the 
chiefs,  including  the  lady  chiefs,  of  the  Indian 
bands  from  all  parts  of  Ontario;  from  Walpole 
Island  to  Moosonee  on  James  Bay  and  from 
the  border  of  Quebec  to  the  border  of  Mani- 
toba. They  are  here  today  and  tomorrow,  I 
believe,  as  guests  of  the  provincial  Indian 
advisory  committee  and  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  interject  here,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  Chief  Elliott  Moses,  sitting  under  the 
press  gallery,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Indian 
advisory  committee. 

Chief  Moses,  would  you  rise. 

With  him,  sitting  on  his  right,  is  Chief 
Lorenzo  Big  Canoe  who  is  vice-chairman  of 
the  Indian  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Fire  Departments  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  to 
this  Act  are  twofold.  One  is  to  exclude  deputy 
fire  chiefs  in  addition  to  fire  chiefs  from  the 
collective  bargaining  procedures  of  the  Act; 
and  two,  to  reduce  the  maximum  work  week 
of  full-time  fire  fighters  from  the  present  56 
hours  to  48  hours  commencing  in  1964. 


THE  FIRE  MARSHALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire  Marshals 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  amend- 
ments are  to  adopt  the  procedure  under  The 
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Emergency  Measures  Act,  1962-63,  for  de- 
claring an  emergency  for  the  purpose  of 
invoking  emergency  provisions  for  fire  serv- 
ices. 

ONTARIO  FOOD  COUNCIL 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Ontario  food  council. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
Ontario  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  food  council.  The  formation  of 
this  council  is  a  new  approach  to  farm  market- 
ing in  the  handling  of  food,  not  only  in 
Ontario,  but  in  Canada. 

This  unique  concept  recognizes  that  four 
important  groups  are  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
and  agricultural  food  products  and  brings 
them  together  around  the  same  table  for  the 
first  time.  Not  only  will  the  farmers,  who  are 
the  primary  producers,  have  a  voice  in  this 
food  council  but  the  people  who  process  and 
distribute  the  food  derived  from  primary 
production  will  be  represented  along  with 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Reahstic  consultation 
between  these  groups  can  be  a  most  effective 
instrument  in  developing  policies  which  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  our  farmers  to  form 
a  basic  part  of  our  provincial  economy.  At 
the  same  time  the  council  with  its  broad 
representation  will  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  council  will  have  at 
least  five  members  and  its  terms  of  reference 
will  be  quite  broad.  They  will  include  the 
power  to  investigate  any  matter  relating  to 
the  production,  processing,  distribution  or 
handling  of  all  agricultural  or  agricultural 
food  products.  Members  of  the  council  will 
be  persons  actively  engaged  in  growing, 
processing  and  distributing  food  products  as 
well  as  those  who  consume  them. 

Besides  representing  these  four  major 
groups  vitally  concerned,  the  bill  provides 
four  main  sections  of  interest  for  the  council: 
first,  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; second,  dairy  and  poultry  products; 
third,  meats  and  fourth,  cereal  products. 

Many  farm  leaders  have  considered  the 
formation  of  such  a  food  council  a  vital  step 
toward  solution  of  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems facing  agriculture  today.  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  M.  M.  "Bobby** 
Robinson  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers    Association    for    his    leadership    in 


this  regard.  The  agricultural  and  food  council 
industry  affects  the  economic  welfare  of 
every  Ontario  citizen  and  we  must  ensure 
that  every  step  is  taken  to  strengthen  the 
industry,  not  weaken  it.  Much  credit  is  due 
everyone  concerned  from  the  farmer  to  the 
retailer  but  we  are  convinced  that  pro- 
viding a  common  meeting  ground  for  these 
people  and  the  consumer  will  ehminate  trade 
practices  and  merchandising  techniques  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  economy. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  food  coun- 
cil will  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
vexing  problem  of  vertical  integration.  If  this 
disease  of  our  modem  times  which  has  forced 
some  farmers  out  of  certain  areas  of  pro- 
duction and  has  given  some  processors  an 
unfair  advantage  over  others  is  to  be  cured, 
it  can  be  done  by  a  food  council  representa- 
tive of  all  groups  directly  concerned  with 
vertical  integration. 

In  general,  the  food  council  is  designed  to 
find  the  best  way  to  ensure  the  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  and 
agricultural  food  products.  It  will  have  the 
power  to  investigate  any  trade  practices 
which  may  be  considered  undesirable  and 
could  solve  some  of  the  merchandising  and 
marketing  problems  that  are  detrimental  to 
the  food  industry.  Specifically,  the  council 
will  have  the  authority  to  study  and  report 
on  such  things  as:  crop  conditions,  markets 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  tariffs  and  methods 
of  distribution  and  sale  of  farm  produce  and 
food.  When  complaints  concerning  trade 
practices  are  made,  it  can  conduct  investiga- 
tions as  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-council.  It  can  recommend  pro- 
jects, policies  and  other  activities  that  it  feels 
should  be  carried  out  either  by  industry  or 
by  agencies  of  government. 

One  of  its  main  responsibilities  will  be 
to  stimulate  sales  of  Ontario  farm  products 
by  recommending  and  co-ordinating  adver- 
tising and  promotion  programmes.  This  is 
particularly  vital  when  it  concerns  products 
in  surplus  supply. 

The  food  council  will  also  promote  re- 
search in  the  areas  of  market  development, 
consumer  demand,  development  of  new 
products,  packaging  and  merchandising 
methods.  It  will  be  able  to  investigate  any- 
thing that  will  help  to  sell  more  Ontario 
agricultural  food  products  on  either  domestic 
or  foreign  markets.  In  research  matters,  the 
council  will  work  closely  with  the  recently 
formed  Ontario  Agricultural  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

The  various  segments  of  the  agricultural 
industry  have  been  quite  successful  in  keep- 
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ing  pace  with  technological  advances,  but 
changes  in  the  industry  are  taking  place  at 
an  even  faster  rate.  We  feel  the  food  council 
will  enable  all  groups  in  the  industry  to  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  in  each  other's 
area  and  co-ordinate  their  efforts  for  the 
common  good.  The  farmer  who  is  producing 
more  goods  of  better  quality  may  be  able  to 
adjust  more  easily  to  the  requirements  of  the 
processor  who  is  developing  new  and  better 
products  demanded  by  the  consumer  if  all 
are  brought  together  on  the  food  council.  It 
can  provide  a  public  relations  platform  on 
which  rural  and  urban  folk  can  meet  to  dis- 
cuss and  try  to  solve  problems  of  mutual 
concern  and  create  and  develop  a  much 
better  understanding  between  rural  and 
urban  people  and  their  many  complexities 
and  problems. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister: 
how  many  members  does  he  expect  will  be 
on  this  food  council?  Have  any  of  them  been 
named  as  yet,  and  will  they  be  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  members  of  the 
food  council  have  not  been  named.  There 
is  here  mentioned  a  minimum  of  five,  but  I 
should  think  it  would  extend  beyond  that. 
There  has  been  nothing  said  about  payment 
to  them.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  service  to 
the  industry  entirely  and  there  has  been  no 
discussion  at  all  about  any  remuneration  out- 
side of  out-of-pocket  expenses  which  would 
be  made  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  this  com- 
mittee, besides  co-operating  with  the  re- 
search institute,  be  co-operating  with  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  economic 
council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  we  feel  that  there 
can  be  a  very  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween  those    committees. 

I  have  another  bill  to  introduce,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT,   1962-63 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act,  1962-63. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  I  would  like  to  make 
a  brief  explanation:  the  amendments  will 
pro\ide  for  the   clarification   of  voting  pro- 


cedures for  a  plan  in  order  to  obtain  an 
expression  of  opinion  of  the  producers  before 
the  establishment  of  a  marketing  plan  or  an 
amendment  to  or  revocation  of  an  existing 
plan.  Further  clarification  is  contained  in  this 
bill  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Act  that 
licence  fees  paid  by  producers  are  payable 
by  all  producers  regardless  of  whether  the 
producer  is  also  a  processor. 

Originally,  if  a  marketing  plan  included 
agency  functions,  i.e.,  where  the  product  was 
sold  by  the  producers  through  a  producers' 
board  to  the  buyers,  two  organizations  were 
set  up:  first,  the  local  board  which  would 
decide  the  policy  and  marketing  agency 
which  would  carry  out  the  marketing  func- 
tions. In  practice,  the  same  people  served  on 
both  for  purposes  of  co-ordination.  We  now 
find  that  all  functions,  because  of  improved 
administration,  are  now  being  carried  out  by 
one  board  under  each  plan.  The  bill  brings 
the  Act  up  to  date  in  connection  with  these 
particular  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  the  flue- 
cured  tobacco  industry  has  operated  on  a 
closely  controlled  basis.  A  special  section 
dealing  with  flue-cured  tobacco  alone  has 
been  included  in  this  bill  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  production  control,  the  allotting 
of  quotas  to  growers  and  similar  matters, 
which  will  strengthen  the  marketing  position 
of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  this  bill  go  to  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  I  would 
just  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  that  my  deskmate  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House— the 
hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr. 
Whitney)— is  back  in  his  seat  today,  looking 
well  rested  and  quite  fit  to  carry  on  his 
duties  once  again.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
members  would  not  only  like  to  welcome  him 
back  today  but  to  wish  him  continued  good 
health. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  two  questions  before  the  orders  of  the 
day.  The  first  is  directed  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts). 
Copies  have  been  sent  to  him,  I  presume. 

The  preamble  is:  Rumour  has  it  that 
pressure  has  been  exerted  on  the  department 
to  advance  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
pickerel    season    from    May    15,    1963.     My 
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question  is:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  inten- 
tion of  advancing  the  date,  knowing  no  doubt 
that  the  Regional  Tourist  Association  of 
Nipissing,  the  hunters  and  anglers  of  that 
district  and  the  tourist  operators  object 
strongly  to  any  advance  because  of  the 
detrimental  effect  which  would  result  in  the 
spawning  period? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  now  to  change  the  dates 
with  all  the  literature  out  in  relation  to  dates 
for  the  current  season.  The  hon.  member  is 
not  unmindful  that  the  game  and  fisheries 
committee  of  the  Legislature  meets  tomorrow 
and  Wednesday,  and  the  subject,  of  course, 
could  be  brought  up  there.  Rut  I  do  not 
anticipate  at  all  that  there  would  be  any 
move  such  as  he  suggests  in  his  question,  and 
at  the  same  time,  rather  reprobates. 

Mr,  Troy:  I  did  not  suggest— I  am  just 
objecting   to   any   change. 

The  second  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
directed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton).  Again,  copies,  I  pre- 
sume, were  forwarded  to  him. 

The  first  question  is:  Has  the  investigation 
carried  out  under  the  order  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  into  the  administration 
of  the  North  Bay  district  uncovered  any 
further  evidence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees, former  employees,  and/or  individuals 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  department,  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  department  alleges 
was  perpetrated  by  a  former  employee, 
Arnold  Latimer  of  North  Bay,  and  Phillip 
Gctzler  of  Philmar  Industrial  Equipment 
Supply  Company,  North  Bay? 

My  second  question  is:  If  so,  are  further 
charges    warranted    and    will    they   be    laid? 

The  third  question:  Was  the  investigation 
conducted  by  persons  expert  in  criminal 
investigation? 

And  the  final  question:  Has  the  investiga- 
tion been  completed? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  hon. 
member  for  having  given  me  notice  of  these 
questions.    The   answers  are   as  follows: 

To  part  1,  the  answer  is  "no."  To  part  2, 
nothing  licyond  charges  of  fraud  which  have 
already  been  laid.  To  part  3,  the  answer 
is  "yes,"  and  to  part  4,  the  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supplementary 
question  to  the  answers:  Is  the  door  now 
closed  to  this  matter  being  brought  before 
the  committee  on  public  accounts  by  the  fact 


that  two  persons,  one  an  employee,  another 
a  businessman— does  that  close  the  door  to 
any  further— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  already  answered  the  hon.  member. 
This  matter  is  now  before  the  courts,  appro- 
priate charges  in  the  opinion  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  laid,  and  I  have  no  further 
comment  to  make  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg  leave  to  table 
the  report  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wilfred 
D.  Roach  as  a  commissioner  appointed  under 
The  Public  Inquiries  Act  by  letters  patent 
dated  December  11,  1961. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
advise  the  House  whether  he  will  put  this 
particular  report  on  the  order  paper  or  pro- 
vide for  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  report 
at  any  given  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
legislation  will  emanate  from  this  report 
implementing  some  of  the  recommendations. 
It  can  be  debated  there.  In  any  event,  I  will 
assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  debate  it. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  Seventeenth  annual  report  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  Ontario,  for  the  calendar  year 
1962. 

2.  Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  from  January  1, 
1962  to  December  31,  1962. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twenty-second  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply- 
Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  twenty-second  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply,  has  been 
actually  called.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  on  his  way  up  to  the  chair.  How- 
ever, with  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  we 
will  allow  the  member  to  speak  at  this  point. 
Concurred? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
Assumption  University  in  my  own  munici- 
pality, located  in  the  sunshine  parlour  of 
Canada,  and  the  hotbed  of  basketball,  over 
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this  weekend  won  the  Canadian  champion- 
ship for  the  universities.  And  this  is  signi- 
ficant owing  to  the  fact  that  the  university 
no  longer  will  have  the  name  of  Assumption 
University.  From  now  on,  or  this  coming 
June,  it  will  be  the  University  of  Windsor. 
And  it  closes  its  days  with  the  winning  of  a 
Canadian  championship. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twenty-second  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

( continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  2301: 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  notice  that  for  the  1963-64  fiscal  period, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  government  will  pay 
some  $90  million  in  interest  for  the  account 
of  its  public  debt.  Would  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tell  this  House  what  portion  of  that 
interest  payment  will  be  paid  to  foreign  lend- 
ing institutions? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  inform  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  six  per  cent  will  be  paid  for  money 
borrowed  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  vote  2301,  item  8,  once 
again  I  notice  that  roughly  $100,000  is  being 
allocated  to  various  horse  societies.  For  the 
fourth  time  I  rise  to  express  my  indignation 
at  this  and  the  fact  that  only  $60,000  is 
allocated  by  The  Department  of  Labour  to 
amateur  sports.  Yet  here,  to  a  sport  dedicated 
solely  to  those  who  have  the  wherewithal,  we 
have  $100,000  allocated  by  this  government. 
I  certainly  think  this  is  indicative  of  its 
attitude  toward  assisting  and  developing  a 
fitness  programme  in  this  province.  It  is  more 
interested  in  the  fitness  of  horses  than  it  is 
in  the  fitness  of  young  athletes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member  I  may  say  that  these  are 
grants  made  to  the  breeders  of  horses.  The 
grant  is  made  to  the  Thoroughbred  Horse 
Society  and  the  Standard  Bred  Horse  Society, 
and  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  breeding  in  Canada  of  good 
stock.  The  fact  that  we  have  now  at  our  race 
meets  horses  which  compare  favourably  with 
horses  bred  in  other  countries,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  this  money  has  not  been  wasted,  that 
it  has  encouraged  the  breeding  of  good  live- 
stock.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  grants 


were  instituted  at  a  time  when  the  purses 
were  smaller.  At  that  time  the  five  per  cent 
of  the  purse  that  was  won  was  a  smaller 
amount  than  at  the  present  time,  which 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  grant  from 
last  year. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help 
but  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  has 
proved  of  some  value  as  far  as  the  horse- 
breeding  was  concerned.  But  I  certainly 
think  that  our  interests  should  be  a  little  more 
toward  youth-breeding,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression— interest  in  promoting  the  same 
outlook  toward  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  country.  Other  than  Bruce  Kidd  and 
several  of  our  swimmers,  we  in  Canada  are 
quite  far  behind  a  lot  of  the  countries  in  the 
free  world,  and  I  certainly  think  that  if  you 
can  grant  $100,000  toward  improving  the 
breed  of  horses,  then  the  grant  to  assistance 
to  amateur  sport  should  be  five  and  six 
times  the  amount  it  is. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
I  do  not  want  to  interject  here,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  improper  for  the  hon.  member 
opposite  to  leave  the  impression  that  this 
government  is  not  spending  a  great  deal  on 
physical  education  and  fitness  programmes  in 
this  province.  I  think  he  knows  better  than 
most  hon.  members  opposite  the  contribution 
this  government  is  making  toward  physical 
fitness  and  I  would  suggest  that  while  I  know 
of  his  own  personal  interest  in  the  subject  and 
I  personally  am  also  interested,  I  think  it  is 
quite  improper  for  him  to  suggest  that  we 
are  not  doing  what  we  should  in  physical 
fitness.  I  would  suggest  that  when  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education  come 
up,  we  will  be  happy  to  give  him  more  de- 
tailed information  of  what  we  are  doing  and 
perhaps  he  can  make  some  further  comment 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  in  our 
educational  programme.  That  is  all  above 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past— I  should  not 
say  above— it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  But  here  we  have 
$100,000  donated  to,  or  grants  being  made 
to,  the  breeding  of  horses.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  fact  that  possibly  this  is  all  well  and  good, 
but  let  us  look  a  little  deeper  at  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  youth.  The  fitness  pro- 
gramme is  only  allocated  $100,000.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  used  one  year  for  a 
study  and  there  were  very  grandiose  schemes 
and  plans  for  it.  But  you  certainly  cannot 
do  much  for  fitness  with  $100,000. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  I  hope 
that   the    hon.    Minister    of   Education    does 
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show  us  what  thty  are  doinp  on  behalf  of 
the  sports  in  this  pro^■ince.  I  would  think 
that  it  could  be  raised  under  The  Department 
of  Labour— tlie  athletic  commission.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  they  have  expanded 
their  programme  in  this  field.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  grants  to 
the  thoroughbred  horse  racing  societies  and 
the  others.  I  notice  in  the  accounts,  it  is 
$61,486  to  the  Canadian  Thoroughbred  Horse 
Society.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  grants,  but  I  would  question  whether 
or  not  tliese  organizations  have  to  supply 
the  Treasury  department  with  a  report  on 
their  activities  in  regard  to  the  grants  they 
receive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East  that  these  grants  are  paid  to  the  society 
and  the  whole  amount  is  distributed  by  the 
society  to  the  breeders. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Do  they  give 
vou  a  statement  of  whom  they  pay  the  grants 
to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  understand  tliey  give  us 
a  statement  indicating  that  such  is  paid.  I 
have  not  seen  the  lists. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  horse  racing 
is  one  of  many  subjects  with  which  I  am  not 
very  familiar,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
my  constituency  has  the  same  name  as,  I 
suppose,  one  of  the  most  famous  racetracks 
in  the  world,  certainly  the  most  famous  in 
tliis  country.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  racetrack 
located  in  my  constituency,  which  is  obviously 
the  one  entitled  to  the  name,  has  now  lost  it. 
It  has  been  stolen  by  Peel  county  or  some- 
body, and  mine  is  now  called  Greenwood 
Race  Track. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  that. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  of  the 
Canadian  Thoroughbred  Horse  Society,  I 
know  nothing  about  the  society.  But  my 
impression  from  casually  looking  through  the 
sports  pages— I  look  through  the  sports  pages 
more  to  see  what  is  happening  in  hockey  and 
in  baseball  than  in  racing,  but  you  cannot 
help  noticing  the  headlines  about  racing— is 
that  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds  done 
around  this  part  of  the  country  is  done  mainly 
by  barefoot  boys  such  as  E.  P.  Taylor  and 
that  other  fellow  who  made  the  comment 
about  foreigners;  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 
Those  fellows  need  grants  about  as  much 
as  I  need  a  hole  in  the  head.  I  hope  that  none 
of  these  grants  is  getting  into  their  hands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
may    I    point   out    to   the   hon.    member   for 


Woodbine  that  it  is  the  breeder  of  the  horse 
who  receives  the  benefit  of  this  grant,  regard- 
less of  who  that  breeder  may  be.  It  is  based 
on  winnings;  it  plays  no  part  of  tlie  proceeds 
of  the  race,  but  it  is  paid  to  the  breeder  of 
the  horse  and  based  on  the  winnings. 

Mr.  Bryden:  E.  P.  Taylor,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  a  farm,  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of 
it,  where  racehorses  are  bred.  Would  there 
be  any  possibility  that  some  of  these  grants 
might  go  to  that  Windham  Farm,  or  what- 
ever it  is— Windfield  Farms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect 
that  some  of  them  go  to  that  farm.  They  go 
to  any  breeder  who  is  a  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred horses  or  standard  breds,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  tlie  breeding  of  better  horses. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  government  take  a  look 
at  this  grant  to  the  Canadian  Thoroughbred 
Horse  Society.  I  believe  myself  that  the 
Ontario  Jockey  Club  ought  to  be  able  to 
undertake  the  encouragement  of  the  breeding 
of  thoroughbred  horses.  It  is  very  much  in  its 
interests  to  have  good  thoroughbred  stock  in 
this  province.  It  is  making  money  hand  over 
fist  so  why  does  it  not  undertake  this  respon- 
sibility? I  certainly  hate  to  think  that  any 
public  funds  in  this  province  are  going  by 
way  of  a  grant  to  E.  P.  Taylor's  stud  farm. 
If  that  is  happening,  I  think  the  government 
should  take  another  look  at  it.  I  am  sure 
E.  P.  Taylor  would  not  know  whether  he  got 
the  grant  or  not.  The  $10,000  or  $5,000 
involved  would  not  even  be  chicken  feed  to 
him. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  ques- 
tion of  grants,  I  think  it  would  only  be  proper 
that  the  goverrmient,  and  all  of  the  depart- 
ments that  make  special  grants  to  societies, 
should  have  a  report  back,  so  that  if  a 
member  wishes  to  review  it,  he  could  find  out 
just  who  received  them.  I  do  not  think  this 
kind  of  money  should  be  handed  out  with- 
out some  policing.  I  think  it  would  be  proper 
if  the  government  insisted  on  a  report,  an 
annual  report  from  the  societies,  as  to  where 
the  money  went;  the  distribution.  Then  we 
could  check  and  see  if  we  think  it  is  going  to 
the  right  place. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  spoken  on  this  before.  The  first  time, 
the  first  session,  I  criticized  the  government 
for  this  particular  vote,  particularly  when  the 
fitness  of  the  nation  was  getting  at  that  time 
very  little  consideration  from  this  govern- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  those  who  go  to  the 
races  go  there  for  one  purpose— most  of  them 
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anyway— to  bet.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  the  horse  runs  in  two  minutes 
or  one  minute  or  five  minutes,  as  long  as  the 
horse  that  comes  in  first  is  the  one  they  have 
the  ticket  on.  Anyway  what  is  a  racehorse? 
Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Gill  said:  "The  definition  of 
a  racehorse  is,  an  animal  on  which  thousands 
are  taken  for  a  ride  all  at  the  same  time." 
That  is  the  definition  of  a  racehorse. 

Seriously,  I  object  to  this.  I  agree  with 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  has 
said.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  handle  that  you 
get  at  the  track,  you  could  get  millions  more. 
Maybe  not  millions,  but  certainly  a  great 
deal  more  money  if  we  had  offtrack  betting; 
because  I  presume  there  is  far  more  money 
bet  off  the  track  every  day  of  the  year  than 
there  ever  is  at  the  track  itself.  You  could 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  province  by 
having  off-the-track  betting;  and  probably 
some  time  later  this  afternoon  we  will  have 
the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston),  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, comment  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  hon.  members  have  men- 
tioned one  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  an- 
other side  of  the  coin;  that  is  that  a  very 
great  many  breeders  of  horses  are  small 
breeders.  That  is  especially  true  of  the 
standard  breds. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
standard  breds;  I  am  talking  about  the 
thoroughbreds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
has  been  an  encouragement  to  the  small 
breeder.  We  look  at  everything  always,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  looked  at 
from  time  ,to  time.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  members  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  take  about  $6 
million  racing  revenue,  through  betting  in 
one  nature  and  another  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  various  tracks  recently,  I  would  like 
to  see  that  sum  divided  up  a  little  more.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  standard-bred  horse 
promoted  a  little  m.ore,  to  help  the  smaller 
horse  breeder  in  the  standard  bred  class.  You 
will  recall  the  track  opening  in  London;  there 
has  also  been  one  down  east  and,  I  under- 
stand, one  being  opened  this  year  in  Windsor. 
I  would  suggest,  if  we  are  getting  a  revenue 
of  somewhere  around  $6  million  from  the 
track,  that  it  would  only  be  fair  that  we 
should  contribute  a  little  back  to  encourage 
the  standard-bred  horse  society. 

I  object  a  little  bit  to  some  of  the  hon. 


members,  who  are  not  farmers  like  myself, 
complaining.  If  we  are  going  to  have  horses, 
let  us  have  good  horses  not  poor  horses;  I 
feel  it  is  money  well  spent,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  you  encourage  the  Standard  Bred 
Horse  Society  a  little  bit  more  and,  if  any- 
thing, try  to  even  up  the  contribution  and 
give  them  $50,000  apiece;  or  if  you  have  to 
give  them  more,  well  and  good. 

I  think  it  is  money  well  spent  to  encour- 
age good  horses.  I  understand,  currently,  that 
a  lot  of  the  horses  that  are  being  bred  in 
Canada  are  at  a  premium  on  some  of  the 
tracks  in  the  States.  This  is  a  real  source  of 
revenue  for  the  small  farmer  and  the  small 
horseman  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is 
money  well  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
always  delighted  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
lion,  member  for  Oxford,  and  I  may  inform 
him  that  the  amounts  being  paid  to  the 
standard  breds  are  steadily  increasing.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  it  is  going  to  continue 
to  be  increasing. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  really  does  not  matter  whether  we  are 
for  or  against  the  item,  but  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  know  how  it  is  apportioned,  and  to 
whom  it  goes.  I  think  we  should  get  that 
information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be 
\ery  glad  to  get  that  information.  I  think 
you  could  hardly  expect  to  see  a  list  of 
many  hundreds  of  horses  in  our  estimates 
here,  if  the  grants  have- 
Mr.  Thomas:  No,  no.  But  how  many  in- 
dividuals would  it  go  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  several. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  specifically  how  many? 
Surely  the  hon.  Minister  would  know  the 
answer  to  that.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  grant 
to  the  Thoroughbred  Horse  Society.  Does  it 
go  to  a  large  number  of  small  breeders,  or 
does  most  of  it  go  to  one  or  two  big 
breeders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Al'an:  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member 
Ihat  the  most  of  it  docs  not  go  to  any  big 
breeder.  Most  of  it,  I  think,  much  more  goes 
to  small  breeders.  A  great  many  more  grants 
are  paid  by  the  society.  I  will  find  out  how 
many  are  paid. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Nir. 
Chairmm,  is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to  make 
it  availible  to  all  hon.  members,  or  just  those 
who   asked   the   question?    I   would   be    very 
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interested    in    having    this    information,    too. 
I  am  sorr>',  I  did  not  hear  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  get  it  for  the  hon, 
member.    We   do   not   have   it   here. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  want  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  under  vote  2301,  the 
statutory  grant  for  public  debt,  how  much 
interest  we  are  paying  on  the  net  debt  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  under  these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Sixty-six  million  dollars, 
Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr,  Chairman,  there  are 
many  of  us  on  this  side,  and  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  agrees  with  this 
himself,  who  are  worried  about  the  debt  of 
the  province  of  Ontario— not  the  fact  of  the 
huge  amount  it  is,  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  continuing  to  increase  ever  since  this 
government  took  power.  When  we  think 
back  to  prewar  days,  and  remember  the  fact 
that  for  the  running  of  the  whole  government 
—this  is  in  prewar  days,  and  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  Liberal  administration  or  the  Con- 
servative, but  governments  in  that  area— 
roughly  $100  million  looked  after  all  of  the 
education  grants.  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity, the  health  grants,  and  all  of  the  other 
various  departments  of  government  that  we 
have  today.  Now  we  find  that  the  net  interest 
on  the  debt  for  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
almost  as  great  as  the  whole  budget  was  in 
those  days.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know 
that  money  has  to  be  borrowed  to  run  an 
organization  stich  as  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Nevertheless  I  suggest  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  there  have  to  be  economies  brought 
into  the  running  of  this  government.  Whether 
it  is  done  by  you,  or  whether  is  it  done  by 
ourselves  when  we  take  over  next  year- 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  fellows  were  going  to 
finance  the  health  plan  by  borrowing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  hon.  Minister  of  something 
that  happened  in  this  House  on  many  occa- 
sions, four  or  five  years  ago.  There  was  a 
federal  election  coming  along,  and  at  that 
time  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
(Hon,  Mr,  Frost),  and  many  of  his  Ministers, 
many  of  whom  are  still  sitting  there,  insisted 
on  the  fact  that  they  were  going  down  to  the 
Liberal  administration  in  Ottawa  and  to  get 
the  sum  of  some  $100  million.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 


people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  needed 
more  money  from  the  federal  government  in 
Ottawa,  that  now  is  the  hour.  Inasmuch 
as  you  are  on  the  same  side  of  politics,  and 
have  been  for  some  years,  as  the  administra- 
tion in  Ottawa,  I  would  like  to  know  this 
before  I  continue:  How  many  representations 
have  you  made  in  the  past  year  for  more 
money  from  the  government  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
often  easy  to  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce.  Like  himself  I  am  interested  in  the 
financial  condition  of  this  province,  and  I 
am  wondering  if  the  hon.  member  might  not 
begin  at  home,  on  his  side  of  the  House,  to 
think  about  economy.  I  have  listened  to  the 
criticism  from  the  benches  opposite  during 
the  estimates  that  have  been  before  the 
House.  The  only  criticism  I  have  listened 
to  is  that  we  are  not  spending  enough  money. 
I  listened  to  everything,  and  now  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  stands  up  and  says  we 
should  spend  less.  I  wonder  which  day  we 
should  feel  that  you  are  really  sincere  in 
the  statements  you  make. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  is  the  answer  to  my 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  inform  the  hon. 
member  as  I  am  sure  he  knows  that  federal- 
provincial  agreements  are  reached  once  in 
five  years,  and  that  we  are  just  completing 
the  first  year  of  the  five-year  agreement— 
the  best  one  we  have  ever  had.  I  would  in- 
form the  hon.  member  too,  that  I  would  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  adding  up  the  addi- 
tional grants  that  we  are  getting  from  the 
federal  government,  and  the  additional  per- 
centage of  income  tax  that  we  are  getting 
from  the  federal  government,  over  and  above 
the  amount  received  from  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment when  it  was  in  power  and,  it  amounts 
to  a  good  deal  more  than  $100  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  have  to 
say  is  this,  if  you  are  getting  all  of  this 
money  from  Ottawa,  you  are  doing  a  mighty 
poor  job  of  balancing  the  budget.  The  brutal 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  that  the  Tories 
in  Ottawa  and  the  Tories  in  Ontario— for  the 
last  dozen  years  in  Ontario,  and  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  in  Ottawa— seem  to  have 
a  plague.  They  want  to  spend  more  money, 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  in  fact  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  whether  they  have  it  or  not. 
We  read  in  the  papers  now  that  this  govern- 
ment we  have  in  Ottawa,  which  has  not 
even  brought  a  budget  down  in  the  last  two 
years,  is  going  to  have  deficit  financing  of 
approximately  $600  million  to  $800  million 
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this  year.  We  also  see  that  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  composed  of  the 
same  Tory  friends  that  we  have  in  Ottawa, 
has  not  balanced  its  budget  for  the  last  15 
years.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time 
they  have  a  little  caucus  over  there  and  get 
a  little  efficiency  in  the  government,  not  only 
in  Ontario  but  in  Ottawa.  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2301. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  what  I  am  on,  the 
fact  that  you  are  spending  too  much  money, 
that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  time  after  time,  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  heard  hon.  members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  say  they  were  going  to  go  to 
Ottawa  and  get  $100  million.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister has  told  me  that  in  the  last  year  they 
have  not  bothered  going  down  at  all.  I  sug- 
gest they  have  given  up,  and  instead  of  going 
to  Ottawa  and  getting  the  $100  million  they 
definitely  promised  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  they  put  a  sales  tax  on  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  This  year  they  are 
collecting  $180  million  in  that  same  sales 
tax.  But  after  collecting  the  $180  million 
they  are  still  going  in  the  red  by  over  $100 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  we  are  still  not 
spending  as  much  money  as  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  telling 
you  we  want  to  spend  but  we  want  a  little 
bit  of  efficiency.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a 
billion-dollar  budget,  that  the  statement 
"prudent    spending"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  made  fun  of  the 
statement   "prudent   spending." 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  trying  to  make  a  little 
fun  of  you  right  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  a  budget  of  well  over 
$1  billion  somewhere  in  the  government 
benches  and  among  the  hon.  members  sup- 
porting the  government,  somebody  will  be 
able  to  suggest  there  should  be  a  little 
saving  in  this  government  of  ours.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  to  have  saving,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  always  take  the  easy 
way  and  that  easy  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
meant  this  year  that  we  are  paying  to  invest- 
ors who  have  invested  in  this  province  $66 
milhon  in  interest.  Now,  that  $66  miUion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  would  not  worry  me  so 
much  if  I  were  not  sure  in  my  own  mind 
that  next  year  if  this  government  continued 
it  would  be  $70  million,  that  the  year  follow- 
ing it  would  be  $75  million,  and  $80  million, 
and  all  the  way  up  the  line. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
would  it  be  with  your  short-term  loan? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  was  it  when  we 
were  in  power? 

Mr.    Whicher:    The   reason   that   my   hon. 
friend  from  York  South  mentions  our  short- 
term- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     No    wonder    half    the 
audience  walked  out  with  Pearson- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Orderl  Will  the 
member  continue? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  in  the  Opposition  have 
promised  that  we  would  finance,  to  some 
extent,  a  medical  scheme  and  colleges  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  by  short-term  loans. 
I  am  very  pleased- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  that  will  reduce  the 
debt,  will  it? 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  not  continue  until  you 
get  order  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Orderl 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
we  have  said  that  we  will  finance  immediately 
such  priorities  as  Medicare  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  universities  is  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  put  the  financial  resources  of 
this  province  in  such  precarious  order,  that 
we  have  to  take  our  breath  and  look  into  the 
figures  first  before  we  know  where  we  can 
go.  We  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children  who  have  no  universities  to  go  to  in 
Ontario  at  the  present  time,  and  these  uni- 
versities must  be  built  now. 

An  hon.  member:  They  should  have  been 
built  before  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  not 
build  them  last  year  or  the  year  before 
because  we  did  not  control— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  We 
built  them  last  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  did  not  build  nearly 
enough. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  that  "we  built  them  last 
year."  What  he  should  have  said  was  that  he 
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built  one  or  two  and  he  neglected  to  build 
the  dozen  that  we  need.  That  is  what  he 
sliould  ha\e  said. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  He  should  tell  the 
people  who  cannot  get  into  university  that 
and  see  what  they  think. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  point  is 
this.  No  good  farmer  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  no  small  businessman,  no  big  organ- 
ization—as my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine 
mentioned,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway— can 
continually  go  on  and  lose  money.  Sir, 
the  botton  right-hand  figure  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  ever 
since  this  government  went  into  power,  has 
been  a  red  figure,  and  I  think  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province  deserve  something 
more  than  just  a  few  words  about  this, 
and  saying,  "Well,  it  is  nothing  to  worry 
about.  We  will  keep  on  paying  the  interest." 
The  point  is  that  it  is  not  this  government, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  paying  the  interest.  It 
is  the  taxpayers  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Not  only  do  they  have  to  continue  paying 
the  interest  that  the  government  is  making 
us  pay- 
Mr.  Gisborn:  Tell  us  where  you  are  going 
to  raise  the  money. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —but  they  have  forced  upon 
the  people  of  this  province,  and  upon  the 
children  and  grandchildren,  a  debt  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  off  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  on  this  side  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  not  worried,  we  are  not  worried 
about  going  into  debt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  not  the  least  bit 
worried,  not  when  we  get  physical  assets  for 
that  debt.  But  if  you  can  show  me  the 
physical  assets  to  back  up  this  $1.5  billion, 
roughly,  net  debt  that  you  have  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  I  will 
be  most  happy.  On  your  gross  debt  I  know 
that  you  take  in  highways,  many  of  which 
are  worn  out;  you  take  in  hospitals  and 
schools  and  colleges,  etc.;  but  as  far  as  the 
net  debt  is  concerned  we  have  not  got  too 
much  to  sliow  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 
What  we  have  got,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of 
the  highest  rates  of  luumployment  in  the 
western  world.  We  have  an  interest  debt  per 
annum  that  now  is  equal  to  what  the  budget 
was  25  years  ago.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would 
be  able  to  say,  inasmuch  as  he  said  it  three 
or  four  years  ago,  that  he  had  not  given  up 
on  Ottawa,  as  fortimately  most  of  the  people 
in   Canada   have   done,   but   that    as   a    good 


Tory,  and  as  a  brother  around  the  conference 
table  of  the  now  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker),  that  he  would  still 
go  down  there  and  scream  for  the  money 
that  he  screamed  for  only  four  or  five  years 
ago. 

An  hon.  member:  His  days  are  numbered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  best  agreement  that 
we  ever  had. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  but  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  not  got  the  $100  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  has  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  exactly  where  we  got  it  last  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
sit  down  I  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would 
show  me  where  they  got  an  extra  $100  mil- 
lion this  year— not  over  the  last  four  or  five 
years  but  in  the  one  year— from  the  federal 
people  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  got 
$87  million  for  vocational  schools  alone.  We 
have  $43  million  more  in  income  tax  pay- 
ments than  we  had  last  year,  apart  from  all 
the  help  and  all  the  other  programmes  that 
are  given  assistance. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer is  once  more  trying  to  misrepresent  the 
facts.  The  vocational  schools  are  only  a  grant 
that  comes  along  for  two  or  three  years  and 
then  they  are  going  to  be  cut  oflF.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  remind  all  of  the  people 
wlio  arc  engaged  in  municipal  work  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  that  while  the  federal 
people  did  give  capital  grants  for  these 
\ocational  schools,  very  little  are  they  going 
to  give  to  help  pay  the  teachers,  and  it  is 
the  poor  municipal  taxpayer  who  is  going  to 
get  stuck  for  maintenance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  increased  our  grants. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Never  mind  your  grants. 
Whatever  your  target  is  it  is  not  high  enough. 
Not  high  enough. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  govern- 
ment, including  the  present  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister,    said     some     years     ago     that     it    was 
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demanding  money  from  Ottawa.  It  was 
nothing  but  political  balderdash,  that  is  all 
it  was.  They  were  asking  for  this  money  and 
they  knew  perfectly  well  they  could  not  get 
it,  but  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Whicher:    —on    the    wrong   foot,    and 

now  these  people- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    How   confused   can   the 

hon.  member  get? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  must  say  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  does  confuse  me.  He 
confused  a  lot  of  people  this  morning  at  the 
private  bills  committee  too,  in  fact  he  voted 
the  other  way  from  what  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  confuse  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  any  event  I  wish  to  con- 
clude by  saying  this,  that  if  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  needed  more  money  some 
years  ago  they  certainly  need  it  now,  because 
the  debt  has  continually  increased  every 
single  year.  So  I  would  like  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  to  remember  that  as  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Ontario  when  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment was  in  power,  so  he  is  a  citizen  of 
Ontario  today.  He  should  have  been,  and 
should  be  now— when  an  election  is  coming 
along— right  down  there  on  Mr.  Diefenbaker's 
doorstep  asking  on  behalf  of  the  people  whom 
he  represents. 

Mr.  Innes:  He  will  have  to  go  pretty  soon 
—he  will  not  be  there  very  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  finan- 
cial plans  of  our  Liberal  friends  opposite 
remind  me  of  the  plans  of  a  young  couple 
that  I  knew.  One  day  after  the  husband  had 
received  some  bills  in  the  mail  he  came  home 
and  he  said,  "You  know,  Mary,  if  we  keep  on 
saving  as  we  are  now,  by  the  time  we  are 
ready  to  retire  we  will  owe  about  $1  million." 
That  is  similar  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
hon.  members  opposite.  They  suggest  saving 
but  on  the  other  hand  propose  increased 
expenditures.  If  we  do  as  you  suggest  our 
provincial  debt  could  get  entirely  out  of 
control.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  had 
listened  to  my  remarks  at  the  time  of  the 
budget,  he  would  have  heard  me  say  that, 
"thus,  while  we  have  undertaken  capital 
expenditures  of  $2.1  billion,  our  net  capital 
debt  has  risen  by  only  $836  million  since 
1946.  In  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of 


the  dollar  in  1946,  our  net  capital  debt  per 
capita  has  actually  dropped  from  $118  in 
1946  to  $94  in  1963." 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Yes,  our 
economy  is  so  good  now  we  should  be  able 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Could  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  advise  us  the  total  amount 
of  the  public  debt  as  of  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year?  Where  would  I  find  that,  what 
page? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  net  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31  last,  was 
$1,209,063,700. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  hon.  Minister,  does  this  mean  that 
the  mean  interest  rate  at  the  present  time  is 
just  a  little  over  five  per  cent  that  we  are 
paying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  would  not  be  that  high. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  we  had  $66  million 
interest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  they  refer  to  two  different 
years.  The  estimates  that  are  before  us  now 
are  for  the  year  1963-64.  The  debt  will  have 
increased  during  that  time  about  $100 
million,  which  would  bring  the  average 
interest  rate,  I  should  think,  a  little  below 
five  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wonder  if  I  might 
relate  this  to  the  interest  rate,  say,  ten  years 
ago?  What  was  it  then?  Do  we  have  any 
idea  what  it  was  ten  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   It  would  be  much  less. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  reason  I  say  that: 
my  hon,  friend  made  a  little  bit  of  sport  out 
of  the  suggestion  that  on  this  side  of  the 
House  we  had  been  advocating  borrowing, 
and  I  just  made  a  quick  mental  calculation. 
We  have  spent  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  highways  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Had  we  followed  the  policy  which  was 
advocated  on  this  side  of  the  House  at  that 
time,  we  would  have  built  those  highways, 
we  would  have  borrowed  tlie  money  to  build 
them  with,  and  we  would  have  borrowed  the 
money  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
we  have  today.  We  could  have  used  the 
highways  to  promote  the  economic  growth  of 
the  province. 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  idea 
is  not  as  foolish  as  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  would  indicate.  We  actually  would 
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have  saved  money  by  having  borrowed  the 
money  then,  instead  of  now.  We  would  have 
saved  milHons  of  dollars  in  interest  alone, 
having  used  a  little  foresight. 

We  have  never  advocated  borrowing 
money  for  the  general  revenue  of  the  prov- 
ince. We  have  advocated  borrowing  the 
money  in  self-liquidating  ventures  and  pay- 
ing it  off  in  an  orderly  manner,  having  respect 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  asset  that  we  were 
creating.  I  think  there  is  a  big  difference— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  What  is  there  self- 
liquidating  about  a  Medicare  plan? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well  now,  of  course, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  the 
question,  but  let  us  first  deal  with  the  subject 
with  which  I  am  dealing.  I  did  not  mention 
Medicare  at  this  point,  I  mentioned  highways. 
Highways  certainly  would  have  been  self- 
liquidating  and  I  think  if  we  add  up  the  total 
revenue  that  comes  into  the  province  from— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  it  could  go  up;  what 
if  it  went  down? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  it  did  not  go 
down,  because— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  says  if  I  had  a 
crystal  ball!  I  think  if  he  had  read  any  of 
the  articles  by  any  of  the  financial  experts 
ten  years  ago,  any  of  them  would  have  told 
him  that  the  interest  rate  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  climb.  I  think  if  we  go  back  and 
check  tlic  records  ten  years  ago,  that  those 
predictions  are  there. 

In  any  event,  whether  they  had  gone  up 
or  not,  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  problem. 

The  other  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
simply  this,  that  because  we  did  not  have 
the  highways  here  and  the  physical  assets  to 
expand  the  province  and  to  plan  it  in  an 
orderly  manner,  I  suggest  to  you  that  some 
of  the  development  was  retarded.  I  think  this 
is  a  fair  statement.  If  we  take  the  main  four- 
lane  highway  between  Hamilton  and  Toronto, 
which  was  the  first  four-lane  highway  created, 
and  note  that  industry  has  located  close  to 
that  road.  In  fact  it  is  still  locating,  and  I 
think  before  very  long,  will  have  located 
solidly  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  I  am 
suggesting  that  had  those  highways  been 
built  as  we  suggested  and  the  money 
borrowed,  that  the  development  would  have 
gone  in  other  directions  besides  on  the 
Queen  Ehzabeth  Highway.  I  am  suggesting 


that  it  would  to  a  degree  have  assisted  the 
province  and  perhaps  we  would  not  have 
been  as  far  in  debt  as  we  are. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  a  businesslike  approach  to  borrowing  in 
the  province.  I  have  tried  for  some  years 
to  establish  the  policy  of  this  government 
with  respect  to  the  retirement  of  debt.  If 
the  government  finds  it  is  necessary  to  borrow 
in  peculiar  times,  or  in  times  of  great  ex- 
pansion to  meet  the  cost,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  I  think  any  organization  that  is  run  in 
a  businesslike  manner  prepares  an  orderly 
retirement  of  their  debts.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  municipality  which  comes  before  the 
municipal  board  with  a  suggestion  that  they 
wish  to  borrow  money  that  is  not  checked 
very  carefully  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  intend  to  repay  it,  over  what  period  of 
time  they  intend  to  repay  it  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  in  a  financial  position  to  do  so. 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  province  has  not 
done  this  through  the  years.  The  government 
has  been  in  an  expanding  climate,  for- 
tunately, and  they  have  been  able  to  borrow 
money  indiscriminately  without  a  positive 
policy  for  the  repayment  of  that  money.  I 
think  this  is  the  reason  our  debt  is  climbing 
at  the  rate  it  is. 

I  took  the  trouble,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  too 
long  ago,  to  go  over  to  the  provincial  library 
and  check  the  financial  position  of  the  prov- 
ince over  the  few  years  before  this  govern- 
ment came  in  power.  I  am  surprised  that 
when  my  hon.  friends  are  making  sport  of 
the  suggestions  from  this  side  that  they  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  check  the  record  of 
the  Liberal  party  while  they  were  in  power. 
I  am  surprised  that  they  did  not  tell  us,  for 
instance,  whether  or  not  there  was  any  retire- 
ment in  debt  when  the  party  I  represent  was 
in  power.  I  think  maybe  they  conveniently 
overlooked  that  because  the  record  did  not 
give  the  facts  that  they  would  like  to  have. 

Leaving  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  questions  with  respect  to  the 
public  service  superannuation  fund.  One,  the 
government,  I  understand— 

Mr.   Chairman:   The   next  vote! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  the  next  vote?  I 
am  very  sorry. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  have— and  I  realize 
it  may  not  be  readily  available— I  wonder 
if  it  is  reasonable,  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
advise  me  or  could  send  me  at  a  future 
date,  the  amount  of  the  net  debt  of  the 
province  over,  say,  the  past  10  years,  together 
with  the  amount  of  money  that  was  paid  out 
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in  interest  over  the  same  period  of  time?  It 
may  be  that  the  figures  are  there  and  the 
hon.  Minister  could  put  it  on  the  record  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  net  debt  figures  are 
in  the  budget  statement  of  last  year,  on  page 
95. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Together  with  the 
interest,  are  they,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  interest  is  in  there 
somewhere.  It  is  in  the  statement.  I  will 
let  the  hon.  member  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Belanger:  May  I  have  the  floor  now, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  in  this  vote  2301,  item 
5,  you  have  Dominion-provincial  conferences, 
$5,000.  May  I  ask  whether  the  conferences 
are  to  be  held  after  the  forthcoming  federal 
election  or  whether  they  are  going  to  be  held, 
say,  this  fall,  after  the  provincial  election,  or 
are  they  to  be  held  next  spring?  Or  is  this 
an  amount  to  be  paid  for  conferences  that 
have  been  held  in  the  past?  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
could  tell  us  what  this  amount  is  to  be  for 
and  what  are  the  topics  that  you  will  be 
discussing  at  these  conferences.  Is  it  some- 
thing pertaining  to  the  income  tax  arrange- 
ment again?  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  some 
information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  once  each  year  an  agreement 
is  entered  into  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  provinces,  having  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  revenue  and  the  sharing 
of  certain  federal  revenue,  and  such  agree- 
ment lasts  for  five  years.  Regardless  of  what 
government  is  in  power,  the  agreement  is 
honoured.  This  particular  estimate— the  sum 
of  $5,000  for  Dominion-provincial  conferences 
—has  to  do  with  the  meetings  of  what  is 
called  the  continuing  committee  on  federal- 
provincial  fiscal  arrangements.  That  is,  it  is 
meetings  between  the  civil  servants  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  all  the  provinces 
to  discuss  agreements,  to  iron  out  any  diffi- 
culties that  have  appeared.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  an  overall  federal-provincial  con- 
ference of  Premiers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  new  agreement  having  to  do  with  the  fiscal 
arrangements  between  the  federal  goverimient 
and  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Belanger:  In  other  words,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with,  as  you  say,  the  elected 
representatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  the  departmental  heads 
of  both   governments.    Thank  you! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
was  only  a  month  or  two  ago  that  I  noticed, 
in  one  of  the  financial  papers,  that  the 
government  had  borrowed  money  in  New 
York  to  pay  off  a  loan  that  came  due  there. 
Around  $20  milhon,  or  something.  Is  this 
true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  correct.  We  have 
one  loan,  our  main  foreign  borrowing  con- 
sists of  one  loan,  in  New  York  which  at 
the  time  it  was  arranged  consisted  of  two 
maturities,  one  of  which  matures  on  May  1 
of  this  year.  Having  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  money  market  as  it  affects 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  refund  such  loan,  or  part  of 
it.  We  had  already  through  our  sinking  fund, 
picked  up  $5  million  of  the  amount.  This 
left  $20  million,  for  which  the  loan  was 
arranged  at  an  interest  rate  of  four  per  cent. 
The  sale  price  of  the  loan  was  $98.75. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  appreciate  the 
reason  why  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
would  try  to  pay  off  this  loan  in  borrowed 
American  dollars,  because  of  the  fact  that 
our  dollar  is  so  depreciated  in  the  world 
market  at  the  present  time.  May  I  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  people,  news- 
papers and  politicians,  businessmen,  have 
pointed  out  that  we  are  selling  out  to  the 
United  States  by  letting  too  much  American 
money  buy  up  our  industries.  This  is  just 
such  an  example  right  here,  where  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  once  more  has  gone  back 
to  the  New  York  market  and  refinanced  a 
loan  for  $20  million.  I  am  not  being  critical 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  point  out  this  is  something  that 
has  come  along,  which  the  government  has 
had  to  face  just  as  industries  have  to  face  it 
in  Canada. 

When  people  suggest  we  should  stop  sell- 
ing out  to  the  Americans,  it  is  a  lot  easier 
to  say  this  than  to  do  it.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  only  wanted  to  point  out  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  he  should  at 
all  times,  when  the  money  markets  are  con- 
venient, pay  off  these  American  loans  in 
Canadian  dollars.  While  it  is  only  a  small 
amount,  I  will  agree,  on  the  overall  expendi- 
ture in  the  province  nevertheless  we  have 
incurred  a  debt  to  our  American  friends  of 
$20  million.  May  I  point  out  that  at  the 
first  opportunity,  if  we  wish  to  get  a  more 
favourable  balance  of  money,  financing  in 
this    country,    our    own    government    shoyld 
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lead  the  way  siircK   in  payinj^  off  our  Ameri- 
can   (It'bts    first    witli    Canadian    dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
asMirt-  tile  hon.  nuMnh(  r  that  I  ajjjree  entireh' 
with  his  statement.  We  are  following  that 
practice,  as  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  we 
had  already  bought  on  the  market  $5  million 
of  this  $25  million  loan.  We  have  only 
indebtedness  of  $90  million  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  indebtedness  which  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  province. 

Xfr.  Whicher:  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  This 
probably  does  not  come  under  these  esti- 
mates, other  than  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
endorse  for  Ontario  Hydro.  I  would  hope  that 
the  next  time  Ontario  Hydro  has  to  go  to  the 
public  for  money  that  money  might  be 
borrowed  right  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  or  in  Canadian  dollars  and  not 
American.  If  you  do  not  do  tliat  you  are  once 
more  selling  out  a  little  bit  to  our  American 
iriends. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  the  hon.  Minister.  Did  I  understand  that 
S9()  million  of  our  debt  is  in  American  funds; 
and  that  is  the  percentage  on  which  the 
interest  must  be  paid,  in  American  funds 
which  have  a  premium  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Under  the  vote— No.  6,  ex- 
iwnses  for  special  studies— you  have  $20,000. 
Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  special 
studies  are?  Is  there  anything  included  there? 
—succession  duties.  In  your  budget  speech 
>()u  stated  there  was  going  to  be  enlighten- 
ment on  that  topic.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
there  are  going  to  Ixj  further  studies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chaimian,  you  will 
remember  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  study  taxation 
during  the  coming  year,  from  the  provincial- 
municipal  aspect.  This  sum  of  $20,000  was 
placed  in  the  estimates;  at  that  time  we  were 
not  at  all  sure  of  the  cost  of  such  a  conmiittee. 
I  may  say  that  we  realize  now  that  there  will 
need  to  be  a  greater  sum  provided  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  this  committee.  That  is  what  that 
\()te  refers  to. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  in  front  of  me.  What  is  the  esti- 
mate for  the  increase  in  net  debt  for  the 
oncoming  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  interest? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  the  total  debt  for  this 
year;  net  debt. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  get  the  figure.  I 
have  a  figure  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  suggest  around  $130  mil- 
lion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  thought  it  was  $129  mil- 
lion, but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  I 
do  not  want  him  to  think  I  am  being  critical 
at  all;  I  am  worried  about  the  amount  of 
money  that  it  costs  for  government,  not  only 
in  Ontario,  but  federally  and  municipally. 

This  year  we  are  going  to  have  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $130  million.  We  have  in- 
creased taxes  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  firstly 
by  an  increase  in  the  corporation  tax,  where- 
by our  corporation  taxes  now  are  as  high  as 
any  place  on  the  North  American  continent; 
then  our  ga.soline  tax  has  gone  up.  I  agree 
that  it  is  not  as  high,  perhaps,  as  Nova  Scotia 
and  some  other  provinces.  We  have  a  sales 
tax  of  three  per  cent  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
government  presently  in  office  has  promised 
that  there  are  going  to  be  additional  payments 
for  education;  that  there  are  going  to  lia\'e 
to  be  more  universities  built,  with  many  other 
expenses  coming  along.  My  question  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  this:  We  have 
our  sales  taxes  of  three  per  cent;  we  are  still 
not  balancing  our  budget;  expenses  are  going 
to  increase;  they  are  bound  to;  the  economy 
is  increasing,  I  will  agree,  but  it  has  increased 
over  the  past  three  or  four  years,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the  economy 
has  gone  up  reasonably  steadily,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  additional  taxes, 
nevertheless  we  are  still  going  to  have  a 
deficit  this  year  of  approximately  $130  million. 
My  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  is  this:  Inasmuch  as  I  am 
sure  he  will  agree  that  the  costs  are  going 
to  increase,  whereabouts  is  he  going  to  get 
the  money,  just  supposing  he  is  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  five  years  from  now?  Wliere  does  he 
suppose  he  is  going  to  get  enough  money  to 
run  this  government  without  bringing  a  little 
bit  of  economy  into  the  various  departments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  is  sincere 
when  he  says  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
prospect  of  increased  cost  of  government;  and 
let  me  say  that  no  one  is  more  interested  in 
such  than  I  am.  Let  me  say  as  well  that  it 
has  not  seemed  to  us,  and  I  think  that  our 
views  are  .sound,  that  in  a  period  of  tremen- 
dous expansion  in  certain  areas  of  projects 
that  must  be  financed  by  government,  such 
as  exists  at  the  present  time— for  instance, 
the   cost   of   financing   the   building   of  uni- 
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versity  buildings;  grants  to  universities  last 
year  were  $45  million,  this  year  they  were 
$70  million,  largely  because  of  the  increased 
amount  of  money  provided  for  capital  ex- 
penditure by  the  universities.  It  is  our 
conclusion  after  careful  consideration  that  it 
is  proper  to  borrow  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  such  funds  to  finance  this  bulge,  if  you  like 
to  call  it  such,  this  expansive  growth  in  the 
educational  field  that  is  existing  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  interested  in  economy  in  gov- 
ernment. We  spend  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  money  that 
is  provided  by  way  of  revenue  is  carefully 
spent;  and  I  would  hope  that  all  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  would  be  co-operative 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  sincerely  what  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  to  say,  but  I  point 
out  that  in  spite  of  this  economy  that  he 
claims  they  have,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  additional  tax  levies,  for  example 
the  sales  tax,  we  are  still  going  into  debt 
considerably. 

I  know  that  these  costs  are  going  to 
increase  greatly.  For  example,  I  was  told  the 
other  day  the  ward  rate  in  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  under  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Insurance  Plan,  I  believe  this  figure  is  correct, 
is  $34  a  day.  Now,  $34  a  day  for  ward 
rate  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  money  if  you  happen  to  be 
covered  under  the  Ontario  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Commission.  But  if  for  some  reason 
you  are  not  covered,  it  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  departments  in  government  where  there 
can  be  economies;  not  only  there  can  be, 
there  must  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  suggest  this,  but 
I  am  going  to:  If  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  his  government  carry  on  for 
another  couple  of  years,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  this  province  will 
be  faced  with  a  five  per  cent  sales  tax  and 
possibly  a  six  per  cent  sales  tax,  without 
giving  any  additional  services;  because  our 
education  costs,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tiie  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  admit  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  truth,  are  going  to  increase 
fantastically  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  costs 
are  going  to  be  far  greater  than  our 
economic  growth;  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sure  the  only  alternative  that  this 
government  is  going  to  have,  the  only  way 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
financial  situation,  is  to  increase  taxes.  The 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  knows  that  if  they 
happen  to  be  elected  after  the  end  of  the 


next    election    there    will    be    an    automatic 
five  or  six  per  cent  sales  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  hon.  member 
in  having  him  convert  some  of  his  brethren 
on  the  benches  with  him. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  who  makes  the  determination?  I  pre- 
sume a  Cabinet  does.  We  talked  about  the 
debt  and  we  are  going  into  debt  $130  million 
approximately  this  year,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  we  do  have  the  sales  tax.  Part  of  that 
$130  million  is  a  sum  of,  as  I  recall  it,  $50 
milhon— a  contribution  to  the  hospital  services 
commission,  somewhere  in  that  vicinity.  I 
understand  that  this  contribution  is  much 
greater  than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 
How  is  this  determination  made?  Why  do  we 
make  these  contributions?  Why  is  this  not  a 
self-sustaining  service,  for  instance?  Why  is 
this  contribution  coming  out  of  general 
revenue  when  it  is  putting  us  into  debt  at 
such  a  great  rate?  Why  do  we  not  pay  as 
we  go? 

I  think,  if  I  recall  correctly,  I  cannot  para- 
phrase the  hon.  Minister's  speech,  but  I 
think  he  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
years  in  our  history.  Yet,  during  this  greatest 
year  of  our  history,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  had  an  increase  of  approximately  15 
to  18  per  cent  in  taxation  over  tlie  year  be- 
fore, we  still  go  into  debt  almost  as  heavily 
as  any  other  year  in  our  history.  We  seem 
to  be  very  foolish  as  business  people  to  do 
that.  Why  are  we  doing  this?  Why  are  we  not 
paying  as  we  go?  There  may  be  very  good 
reasons  for  it.  If  we  are  paying  as  we  go, 
then  what  is  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
repayment  of  this  debt?  Do  we  set  aside  a 
certain  percentage  of  that  debt  that  we  are 
going  to  pay  off  each  year?  What  is  our  pro- 
vision for  a  sinking  fund?  How  is  it  estab- 
lished? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reply  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  first: 
At  the  time  that  the  sales  tax  was  instituted 
it  was  felt  there  would  be  suflBcient  revenue 
to  provide  for  a  contribution  towards  the 
cost  of  the  hospital  insurance  plan,  to 
stabilize  the  premium  over  a  three-year 
period.  Plans  were  made  and  have  worked  out 
very  nicely  in  that  connection;  and  such  has 
been  done  in  this  present  year,  the  budget 
we  have  before  us  now,  is  the  last  of  those 
three  years.  That  was  a  decision  by  the 
government,  hence  the  reason  for  having 
followed  such  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  debt 
each  year,  I  could  give  you  perhaps  a  little 
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more  detail.  This  was  in  my  budget  state- 
ment of  one  year  ago.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  adhere  to  a  poHcy  of  proven  use  of  our 
credit  combined  with  a  moderate  structure 
of  taxation.  I  recognize  that  some  people  will 
say  we  should  have  financed  a  larger  part 
of  our  capital  expansion  out  of  current  taxa- 
tion, that  is  by  raising  our  rates  of  tax.  We 
have  constantly  kept  in  mind,  however,  the 
need  for  maintaining  a  favourable  tax 
environment  for  industry  to  expand,  and  to 
provide  the  employment  opportunities  re- 
quired by  our  growing  work  force.  That  is 
why  we  are  doing  what  we  are. 

To  provide  for  the  orderly  retirement  of 
the  province's  debt,  it  is  our  intention  to 
appropriate  annually,  from  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  province,  monies  suiBcient 
to  retire,  over  a  35-year  term,  that  part  of 
our  debt  which  was  incurred  prior  to  April, 
1943.  This  was  the  old  debt  that  had  existed, 
and  for  which  there  had  been  no  plans  to 
retire.  All  debts  incurrent  subsequent  to  that 
date  will  be  retired  over  a  30-year  term. 
Moreover,  we  intend  to  make  a  provision  for 
retirement  of  all  future  loans  over  a  30-year 
term.  The  measure  will  provide  stability  in 
our  debt  retirement  programme  and  will 
assist  in  keeping  the  province's  credit  rating 
high.  You  will  notice,  in  the  public  debt 
provision  for  sinking  fund,  $41.5  million. 
That  is  the  amount  that  is  required  in  the 
coming  year  to  make  the  provision  I  have 
outlined  there. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  So  that  $41  million 
reflects  the  figure  necessary  to  retire  the  debt 
between  1943  and  now  over  a  30-year  period, 
together  with  the  amount  necessary  to  retire 
the  debt  previous  to  that  time,  at  the  figure 
you  have  quoted.  I  think  this  is  a  good  thing. 
I  do  recall  hearing  you  read  it.  I  think  this 
is  an  orderly  manner  and  I  think  this  is 
what  we  have  been  suggesting,  what  I  have 
been  suggesting. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Did  it  on  our  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  if  we  have 
shown  some  leadership  and  helped  to  make 
it  easy,  we  arc  pleased— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  have  taken  a  good 
thought  from  your  side  as  quickly  as  from 
here. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Vole  2301   agreed  to. 
On  vote  2302: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  was 
asking   some    questions    with    respect    to    the 


superannuation   fund;    I   wonder   if   I   might 
continue  now? 

Would  tlie  hon.  Minister  advise  me:  When 
an  individual  pays  into  this  fund  for  say  ten 
years  and  then  leaves  the  employ  of  the  prov- 
ince, is  that  a  portable  pension  tliat  goes 
with  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  sorry  I  was  speak- 
ing here.  I  am  informed  that  the  answer  is 
"yes";  he  has  a  deferred  annuity.  I  was  only 
going  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon. 
member  on  the  matter  of  the  Public  Service 
Superannuation  Fund,  and  the  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Fund:  The  Portable  Pension 
Act  will  be  introduced  in  the  House  very 
soon  and  it  may  be  that  a  statement  could 
be  made  at  that  time  which  would  clear  up 
a  great  many  of  the  questions  you  have  in 
mind  today. 

I  may  say  this  much  now:  It  is  the  inten- 
tion, our  intention  in  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment, to  make  a  detailed  and  extensive  study 
of  our  superannuation  funds  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  As  you  know,  both  funds  are 
presently  under  study.  I  understand  we  will 
have  this  report  early  in  the  summer.  Follow- 
ing such  report  on  the  condition  of  those  two 
funds,  it  is  our  intention  to  make  a  very 
extensive  study  of  the  two  plans. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West)  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  study  is  long  overdue  because  we  have 
raised  the  matter  in  this  House  before  as  the 
result  of  the  provincial  auditor's  report.  This 
particular  fund  at  the  last  actuarial  study 
date  was  some  $46  million  in  debt.  If  we  take 
the  amount  of  the  special  contribution  which 
is  being  shown  this  year  at  $1  million,  and  if 
we  just  take  the  interest  which  is  accruing 
on  the  amount  of  the  deficit  at  the  present 
rate  of  interest,  which  is  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  five  per  cent,  we  find  that  interest 
alone  would  be  accumulating  a  deficit  of  $2 
million.  Yet  we  are  making  a  contribution  of 
only  $1  milhon  to  right  the  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  deficit  belongs  to  the  government,  it 
certainly  should  not  belong  lo  the  present 
contributors.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a 
deficit  that  has  been  built  up  through  the 
years,  that  deficit  is  for  the  past  and  the 
only  way  this  can  be  corrected,  as  I  see  it,  is 
for  the  government  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  unfair 
to  suggest  that  the  employees  make  up  the 
deficit  for  those  people  who  have  gone  before 
and  perhaps  are  already  enjoying  the  pension. 
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I  presume  the  reason  that  it  has  accumu- 
lated is  simply  because  the  necessary  money 
was  not  put  into  the  fund  to  have  a  funded 
plan.  We  more  or  less  had  a  contract  with 
these  people,  agreed  to  meet  certain  respon- 
sibilities, but  we  did  not  put  aside  sufficient 
money  each  year  to  meet  those  responsibilities 
when  they  became  due. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  suggested  here 
that  we  are  going  into  debt,  the  situation  is 
getting  worse  with  respect  to  the  overall  debt 
of  the  province.  We  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  systematic  manner  in  which  that 
debt  was  retired  and  the  hon.  Minister  has 
told  us  today  that  there  has  been  such  a 
system  since  last  year.  I  am  wondering  why 
provision  has  not  been  made  in  an  orderly 
maimer  to  retire  this  superannuation  fund 
deficit  in  this  year's  estimates,  or  in  previous 
years'  estimates? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  study  the  hon. 
Minister  tells  us  about  is  the  answer.  I  think 
we  clearly  must  acknowledge  that  here  is  a 
deficit  which  was  a  deficit  at  the  last  date.  We 
are  not  putting  in  enough  money  to  even  pay 
the  interest  on  the  deficit,  so  we  cannot  hope 
to  be  reducing  it  any,  unless  we  are  taking 
that  money  out  of  the  present  contributors. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  a  government  responsibility, 
I  am  suggesting  that  fund  should  have  been 
placed  here  and  the  hon.  Minister  should  be 
able  to  tell  us  today  the  orderly  maimer  which 
has  been  conceived  to  properly  retire  this 
debt  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  just  as  much  of  a  debt 
to  the  employees  of  this  province  as  is  the 
debt  that  we  have  to  people  who  loan  us 
money.  I  think  the  people  on  the  inside  are 
just  as  important  as  the  ones  on  the  outside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
the  soundness  of  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth.  I  would  say  this, 
however,  that  it  is  my  feeling  that  we  should 
have  these  reports  following  these.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  that  we  should 
do  as  he  suggests.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  these  two  funds  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  government.  We  realize  our 
responsibility  in  connection  with  these  funds; 
we  realize  too  that  this  problem  must  be 
faced  and  I  can  assure  you  that  certainly 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  matters 
that  you  have  mentioned  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Just  one  final  comment 
and  I  will  leave  it.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  going  to  do  something  about  it. 
What  I  am  really  suggesting,  without  mean- 
ing to  be  unnecessarily  unkind,  is  that  this 
is  one  of  the  instances  where,  in  my  opinion, 
the  government  has  been  less  than— how  shall 


I  say— has  not  accepted  its  responsibilities  as 
it  should  have  done  with  the  knowledge 
which  was  already  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  this 
last  actuarial  report,  but  I  suggest  that  it 
probably  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Although  this  report  was  made  available 
to  the  government,  and  during  these  very 
prosperous  years  which  we  have  had,  we  have 
not  done  anything  to  correct  it.  Now,  we 
are  going  to  make  another  study  and  it  would 
appear  that  we  are  now  going  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  government  has 
not  completely  discharged  its  responsibihties 
in  putting  corrective  measures  oflF,  because 
the  charge  is  now  going  to  be  made  on  a 
future  generation,  so  to  speak— I  use  this  for 
lack  of  a  better  choice  of  words— when  really 
it  should  belong  to  the  people  who  were 
paying  the  bills  when  the  actual  debt  was 
incurred. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2202  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2303: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  sales  tax  come  under  this 
vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  with  regard  to  the  sales 
tax.  You  have  thousands  of  people  who  are 
vendors  across  the  province  collecting  this 
sales  tax.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  to  file 
their  returns  once  a  month  or  once  every 
two  or  three  months— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Up  to  half  a  year! 

Mr.  Spence:  I  understand  they  are  never 
given  a  clear  receipt.  There  is  a  concern 
among  many  of  the  vendors  that  after  a  year 
or  two  years  they  should  receive  a  clear 
receipt  from  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  in 
full  that  they  have  filed  the  correct  returns. 
There  is  a  concern  that  your  inspectors  may 
come— if  this  sales  tax  goes  on  two  or  three 
years- your  inspectors  will  enter  their  place 
of  business  and  demand  to  go  through  all 
their  bills  right  through  to  when  the  sales 
tax  was  started.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  given 
any  consideration  to  giving  a  clear  receipt 
to  these  vendors  across  this  province  after  a 
certain  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  would 
be  done  in  any  reasonable  administration,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  audit  the  operations  of  the 
vendors.  We  will  not  audit  them  every  year— 
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I'specially  some  of  the  smaller  vendors— per- 
liaps  every  two  or  three  years. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  say  that  we  would  issue 
a  statement  at  any  time  indicating  that  every- 
thing was  in  order,  until  such  an  audit  was 
made.  But  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  if  there  should  be  an  assessment  made 
and  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  no 
errors  such  a  statement  would  be  given.  I 
must  express  the  thanks  of  our  department 
to  the  vendors  throughout  the  province  for 
the  splendid  way  in  which  tliey  have  tried 
to  co-operate;  we  have  had  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  having  the  vendors  endeavour  to  do  the 
job  that  they  were  intended  to  do.  We  have 
had  no  cause  for  complaints  in  this  con- 
nection. If  we  found  it  necessary  to  investi- 
gate, and  as  a  result  an  assessment  was  made 
then  the  receipt  would  be  given  covering  the 
period  audited.  I  think  that  our  vendors 
throughout  the  province  realize  they  are  really 
collecting  this  tax  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  appreciate  their  co-operation,  we 
try  to  be  very  reasonable  in  our  dealings  with 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  need  to  anticipate 
any  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  I  know  a  good  many 
vendors  would  appreciate  it  if  you  set  a  cer- 
tain time,  say  two  years,  that  you  could  give 
them  a  clear  receipt  that  they  have  filed  the 
correct  amount  of  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  address 
last  Friday  I  referred  to  a  letter  I  had  from 
the  general  manager  of  the  Liquifuels 
Limited,  Northern  Division  Manager,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Saya  of  North  Bay  in  which  he  asked 
me  to  inquire  about  sales  tax.  As  I  said  at 
that  time,  some  equipment  had  been  pur- 
chased by  this  firm  with  a  federal  tax  of 
11  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  $181.50;  then 
the  three  per  cent  provincial  sales  tax  was 
added  on  the  invoice  price  of  the  sign,  the 
pole,  et  cetera,  and  also  on  the  additional  11 
per  cent  sales  tax.  He  asks  the  question:  "Do 
you  not  think  this  is  too  much?"  He  was 
amazed  to  find  that  we  actually  paid  tax  on 
tax.  Also,  Mr.  Saya  records  that  he  realizes 
that  taxes  are  necessary,  but  he  is  certain 
that  the  provincial  government  never  in- 
tended tax  to  work  this  way.  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  make  some  comments  that 
I   can  pass  on  to  the  manager? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
glad  to  make  an  explanation.  The  hon.  mem- 
lier  for  Nipissing  is  a  very  fair  individual. 
He  is  reasonable,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  understand  that  the  way  in  which 
we  collect  the  sales  tax  is  the  only  way  in 


which  we  can  collect  it.  There  are  a  few 
instances  where  the  invoice  indicates  that  the 
sales  tax  is  being  charged  on  tax.  But,  there 
are  thousands  of  instances  where  the  sales 
tax  is  charged  on  the  11  per  cent  tax  that 
is  not  noticeable.  When  you  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes,  a  sales  tax  of  11  per  cent  has  been 
charged  on  the  material  that  went  into  that 
suit.  The  11  per  cent  sales  tax  is  mostly 
hidden  at  the  retail  level.  You  can  see  how 
difficult  it  is.  I  think  perhaps  you  have  not 
considered  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  wanted  you  to  make  that 
statement,  sir,  so  I  could  pass  it  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Really  it  does  not  look 
well  on  an  invoice,  to  see  a  tax  of  three  per 
cent  on  a  tax  of  11  per  cent.  But,  there  is 
no    other    method    that    we    know    of. 

Mr.  Troy:  Sir,  there  is  another  question. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth,  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville,  and  I,  botli 
this  year  and  last  year  spoke  in  certain  debates 
and  we  referred  to  certain  types  of  literature 
sold  on  our  newsstands.  The  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  had  brought  in  magazines- 
some  of  them  I  thought  a  bit  lurid,  and  a  bit 
expensive.  I  do  not  bother  with  them— if  I 
read  them  somebody  else  has  already  bought 
them.  I  am  just  looking  for  evidence.  I 
understand,  sir,  tliere  is  no  sales  tax  on  these 
magazines,  while  there  is  sales  tax  on  otlier 
material.  Our  school  children  have  to  pay 
tax  on  certain  supplies  that  they  need,  while 
these  trashy  magazines.  True,  Playboy,  Eros, 
Cupid- 
Mr.  Brydcn:  You  know  all  about  these? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  the  names.  But,  sir, 
wliy  is  there  not  a  sales  tax  on  this  stuff? 
I  think  that  rather  than  have  a  three  per 
cent  sales  tax,  Uiere  should  be  a  much  more 
severe   one   on   that   sort  of   stuff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if 
we  knew  how  to  tax  the  items  you  mention, 
that  we  would  probably  do  it.  Here  again 
there  is  a  great  problem.  There  is  no  tax 
on  educational  material,  or  on  literature.  You 
can  understand  the  great  difficulty  that  would 
present  itself  if  we  were  to  say,  "this  par- 
ticular bit  of  literature  is  good  literature, 
there  will  be  no  tax  on  it.  This  one  is  not 
good  literature,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to 
tax  it."  This  has  been  a  bit  of  an  embarrass- 
ment to  us,  I  must  admit.  If  there  was  a  way 
to  tax  this  type  of  literature— if  it  is  the  type 
you  say  it  is,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it— 
we  would  be  happy  to  tax  it.  But  you  face 
a  great  problem.    You  have  to  confine  your 
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divisions  to  classes,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
there  are  items  in  such  classes  that  it  would 
seem  should  be  taxed  and  are  not  and  in 
reverse  there  are  items  that  should  not  be 
taxed  that  are.  But,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  I  understand  you  to  say, 
Mr.  Minister,  you  class  these  as  educational? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  said  educational  material 
and  literature  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Troy:  Under  what  class  do  you  classify 
this  type  of  article? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  All  magazines  are  exempt. 
They  come  within  the  class  of  magazines. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister,  your 
revenue  was  greater  than  you  anticipated  a 
year  ago,  I  take  it  from  the  report.  Am  I 
right  in  thinking  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bukator:  People  who  have  old  homes, 
and  elderly  couples  who  find  that  they  have 
too  much  furniture  in  their  homes  and  want 
to  dispose  of  some  of  it,  if  they  sell  a 
chesterfield  suite  or  a  table  or  some  chairs 
or  an  old  icebox,  or  whatever  the  case  might 
be,  they  must,  according  to  the  statutes 
such  as  they  are,  pay  three  per  cent  tax 
on  the  revenue  that  they  derive.  I  was  glad  to 
see  you  nod  your  head.  Would  you  con- 
finn  that  by  words?  I  would  very  much  like 
to  have  it  on  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
always  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding in  this  respect.  The  person 
who  sells  the  article  does  not  pay  the  tax. 
The  person  who  is  a  vendor  sells  the  article 
and  collects  the  tax.  Really  the  tax  is  a  con- 
sumer's tax,  and  the  person  who  uses  the 
article  is  the  person  who  pays  the  tax.  Your 
old  couple  who  want  to  sell  their  refrigerator 
or  the  like  have  no  responsibility  at  all  as 
far  as  the  collection  of  that  tax  is  concerned. 
The  person  who  buys  the  refrigerator  is 
required  to  declare  the  tax  and  pay  it,  but 
the  person  who  sells  it  has  no  worry  in 
that  connection. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  just  said  that  it  might 
be  an  old  couple  who  buy  it.  Sir,  I  am 
wondering  just  how  difficult  it  would  make 
it  for  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  if,  under 
the  circumstances— because  he  has  done  well 
in  that  department— this  transaction  could  be 


taken  off  the  book  and  people  would  be 
allowed  to  buy  and  sell  among  themselves. 
I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  that  much  in 
revenue,  and  it  would  create  a  much  better 
feeling  among  the  people  who  purchase  and 
sell.  I  would  like  him  to  take  another  look 
if  he  would.  I  would  like  his  assurance 
that  he  would  look  at  this.  It  may  not 
amount  to  much  revenue  but  it  does  create 
good  will,  and  where  I  come  from  we  like 
that.  Niagara  Falls,  as  you  know,  is  the 
honeymoon  centre  of  the  world  and  a  lot  of 
people  come  there  and  get  married  and  buy 
old  furniture  to  start  with,  and  we  do  not 
want  them  to  be  taxed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  couples  I  saw  on  their 
honeymoons  down  there  did  not  look  to  me 
as  if  they  were  going  to  buy  old  furniture. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  has  a 
sense  of  humour  of  a  type  that  I  do  not  have. 
When  I  got  married  I  was  very  poor  and  I 
might  have  bought  some  of  that  old  furniture 
although  we  did  not  look  the  part.  But  I 
believe  that  this  requires  another  look,  and 
I  hope  another  year  when  we  come  here 
that  he  will  have  a  look  at  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Maybe  he  will  not  be 
there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Maybe  my  problem  is  settled, 
my  hon.  colleague  says  maybe  he  will  not 
be  there.  I  would  not  want  to  think  that.  Let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may  when  the  time 
comes,  but  I  think  this  is  a  fair  request. 
People  who  have  been  known  to  sell  items  in 
their  homes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  have  no  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  purchaser  pays,  which  is 
one  and  the  same  thing  in  my  opinion.  I  do 
not  think  they  should  pay  either. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
educational  material  and  literature.  I  am  not 
concerned  particularly  with  the  type  of 
education  material  to  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  was  referring.  I  will  agree  with 
the  hon.  Minister  that  he  has  to  apply  a 
uniform  policy,  he  cannot  put  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  half-baked  censor  and  say  that 
certain  types  of  publication  are  desirable  and 
therefore  should  be  free  from  tax  while  others 
are  undesirable  and  therefore  should  be  taxed. 
He  has  to  do  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  to  his  attention  a 
form  of  published  material  which  I  consider 
to  be  educational  that  is  not  exempt  from  the 
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tax  and  I  think  should  be  exempt  from  the 
tax.  I  raised  this  with  the  hon.  Minister  last 
year,  but  I  think  he  was  preoccupied  with 
other  matters  and  it  may  have  escaped  him 
when  I  called  it  to  his  attention. 

This  is  the  matter  of  election  literature, 
and  indeed  literature  of  all  kinds  put  out  by 
political  parties.  Right  now  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  an  election  campaign.  Every 
candidate's  costs  are  inflated  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  pay  on  all  published  material, 
the  11  per  cent  federal  tax  and  the  three  per 
cent  provincial  tax.  This  means  an  increase 
in  their  printing  bill  of  14.3  per  cent,  be- 
cause the  three  per  cent  goes  on  top  of  the 
11  per  cent.  I  believe  that  in  a  democratic 
society  the  dissemination  of  information  and 
propaganda,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  in  an 
election  campaign,  and  between  elections,  by 
political  parties,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
democratic  educational  process. 

Many  people  are  now  concerned  about  the 
soaring  costs  of  election  campaigns,  and  I  am 
one  of  the  people  who  are  so  concerned.  This 
is  an  item  that  adds  quite  significantly  to  the 
cost  the  candidates  and  parties  must  under- 
take. Yet  how  are  the  public  to  make  any 
sort  of  assessment  of  the  relative  merits  of 
candidates  and  parties  if  candidates  and 
parties  are  deterred  from  presenting  informa- 
tion to  them  in  printed  form  through  leaflets 
and  booklets  and  other  forms  of  promotion? 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  provincial 
sales  tax  should  not  be  applicable  to  such 
material.  I  believe  that  the  federal  sales  tax 
should  not  be  applicable  either,  but  that  is  a 
matter  over  which  this  hon.  Minister  has  no 
jurisdiction. 

However  he  can  do  something  about  the 
provincial  sales  tax.  It  is  too  late  for  the 
current  federal  campaign  but  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  provincial  election  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  Prior  to  that  election  cam- 
paign I  believe  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
go\'ernment  should  do  something  about  this 
and  should  make  such  material  exempt  from 
the  provincial  sales  tax.  I  am  sure  the  loss 
in  revenue  would  not  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans  as  far  as  the  Treasury  of  the  province  is 
concerned,  but  it  would  certainly  represent 
important  relief  to  candidates  and  parties 
that  are  sincerely  trying  to  present  their 
point  of  view  to  the  electorate. 

lion.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  study  it. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  several  occa- 
sions I  have  been  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  organizations  such  as  charitable  institu- 
tions and  rummage  sales  that  are  carrying 
on   work    to   further   an   interest   such   as    a 


bursary  or  retarded  children's  work,  many 
of  tliem  very  wortliwhile  projects,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  wiQ  certainly  agree.  Many  of  these 
sales  are  only  conducted  possibly  once  a  year, 
or  maybe  they  are  only  once  in  a  lifetime, 
and  the  material  that  is  donated  to  them  is 
given  freely  by  individuals.  They  have  to 
collect  tax.  Now  many  of  these  people  have 
never  had  to  collect  tax  before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
correct  the  hon.  gentleman? 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Rummage  sales  are  exempt 
from  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  is  no  tax  charged 
on  rummage  sales,  that  is,  rummage  sales 
that  are  conducted  as  a  day  event. 

Mr.  Innes:  Opportunity  shops? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Opportunity  shops  are  not 
exempt. 

Mr.  Innes:  They  are.  Opportunity  shops 
which  are  administered  by  the  lODE  are 
paying  tax.  We  had  a  sale  put  on  by  one  of 
the  organizations  only  recently  and  their 
funds  were  going  to  further  the  retarded 
children's  school  in  buying  a  bus.  Old 
materials  such  as  chairs  were  donated  and 
they  had  to  collect  tax,  because  I  paid  it  last 
Saturday  on  little  articles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  fact  that  the  hon. 
member  had  to  pay  the  tax  had  no  efiFect  on 
the  charitable  institution. 

Mr.  Innes:  No,  but  these  people  only  con- 
duct these  once  a  year  or  so,  and  they  should 
not  have  to  pay  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  If  it  is  once  a  year  there 
is  no  tax.  Here  again  we  must  have  dividing 
lines.  If  we  exempt  one  shop  on  the  street 
and  require  all  others  to  collect  the  tax  this 
causes  confusion.  The  charitable  organiza- 
tion running  the  shop  does  not  pay  any  tax. 
We  do  everything  we  can  think  of  to  assist 
them  in  making  the  operation  of  collecting 
the  tax  easy,  with  very  little  inconvenience. 
We  are  quite  willing  to  continue  to  do  this. 
We  are  sympathetic,  but  here  again  you  must 
follow  a  pattern  and  that  is  the  reason.  Once 
you  open  a  shop  and  you  are  open  for  busi- 
ness every  day,  then  we  feel  that  they  are 
required  to  have  a  vendor's  Ucence;  but 
they  do  not  pay  any  tax. 
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Mr.  Innes:  I  know  they  do  not  pay  any 
tax,  but  they  certainly  do  have  to  compile  all 
this  material.  I  would  suggest  that  in  some 
of  the  opportunity  shops,  or  the  rummage 
sales,  currently  existing  that  you  should  have 
an  overall  tax  for  everything  they  sell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  wilhng  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Innes:  You  must  remember  that  all  the 
articles  are  given,  and  only  a  few  odd  cents 
are  collected  on  what  they  are  sold  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  assist  them  to  work 
out  a  formula  and  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  them. 

Mr.  Imies:  We  are  certainly  not  getting 
very  much  co-operation,  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  Minister  of  that.  I  have  had  reason  to 
believe  that  people  who  have  tried  to  contact 
the  office  have  not  received  the  support  and 
the  co-operation  that  they  should  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Tell  them  to  contact  me. 

Mr.  Innes:  Because  this  is  something  that 
people  are  doing  to  promote  goodwill  and 
help  very  worthy  causes  such  as  bursaries 
for  sending  people  to  university  and  help- 
ing retarded  schools.  I  suggest  that  in  all 
fairness  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  not 
T3eing  very  fair  with  some  of  these  people 
who  are  giving  of  their  time  to  try  to 
further  the  effort,  and  the  individual  efforts, 
of  the  people  who  need  the  help. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  something  about  sales  tax 
on  tobacco.  I  understand  in  the  province  of 
Qubec,  it  is  collected  at  the  wholesale  level. 
Now,  if  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  it  is, 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  hon.  Minister  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  great  help 
to  the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  who 
sell  tobacco. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know 
how  this  has  been  done  in  Quebec,  there  is  a 
much  higher  tax  collected  in  Quebec,  as  you 
know.  It  is  a  separate  Act,  and  it  is  carried 
on  separately.  Although  we  do  intend  to 
explore  this  possibility  with  the  tobacco  com- 
panies, they  would  have  to  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
•out  that  the  hon.  Minister  said  he  would  ex- 
plore it  last  year.  Now,  this  thing  is  either  a 
good  deal  or  it  is  a  bad  one.  If  it  is  bad,  we 
will  stop  talking  about  it;  if  it  is  good,  I 
suggest  that  an  Act  be  brought  before  the 
Legislature  and  that  it  be  put  into  effect.  It  is 
a  nuisance  to  many  small  shopkeepers  in  the 


province  of  Ontario  to  have  to  collect  a  cent 
on  each  package  of  cigarettes  that  they  sell. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  has 
been  in  operation  for,  I  would  say,  going  on 
two  years— it  will  be  two  years  in  September— 
I  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  employ- 
ees that  you  have  under  this  division  and 
what  is  the  annual  cost  of  the  administration 
of  this  division.  Also,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  had  any  prosecution  or 
conviction  of  people  who  have  not  complied 
with  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  have  been  no  prosecutions 
for  noncompliance.  We  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  services  of  the  court  to  collect 
the  tax  in  a  very  few  instances  when  it  has 
not  been  paid.  It  has  been  collected,  but  not 
paid  over  to  us.  That  has  been  the  extent  of 
the  legal  action  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Act;  it  is  really  amazing  how 
wonderfully  the  vendors  have  co-operated. 

The  direct  cost  we  are  providing  in  this 
year's  estimate  for  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
sales  tax  is  $2,537,000.  This  amounts  to  1.4 
per  cent  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  You  have  got 
a  lot  of  the  little  people  collecting  it  for  you, 
and  you  do  not  pay  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  no,  we  have  not.  That 
is  not  so.  We  are  paying  them  more  than 
we  were.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
provide  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  still  underpaying 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Let  me  say  this:  We  are 
paying  them  better  than  any  other  tax- 
collecting  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Belanger:  How  many  employees  would 
you  have  on  this?  You  say  it  is  going  to  cost 
you  $2,537,000.  What  administrative  staff  do 
you  have;  what  is  the  number  of  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Do  you  figure  that  that  452 
is  capable  to  do  the  auditing  as  well  as  the 
collecting,  and  see  that  the  reports  are  made? 
You  mentioned  that  there  has  been  no 
prosecution;  what  about  the  people  who  are 
coming  from  one  province,  or  from  another 
country  into  the  province,  where  they  have 
made  purchases?   How  do  you  check  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  must  all  be  honest 
because  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  this 
connection.  We  collect  $65,000  each  month. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  this  year,  in  their 
presentation  of  their  brief  to  various  depart- 
ments of  government,  asked  that  there  be  an 
exemption  from  sales  tax  provided  the  farmer 
ptirchaser  sign  an  end-use  certificate  as  far 
as  steel  and  wooden  fence  posts  and  gate 
posts  are  concerned,  brace  wire  and  staples, 
picking  ladders  and  baskets,  fruit  and  vege- 
table coolers,  and  other  items  to  be  suggested 
by  the  primary  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  Is  this  resolu- 
tion as  presented  by  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture  to  be  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment? If  not,  would  he  care  to  make  some 
remarks  about  it?  Particularly,  I  would  point 
out,  since  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  a  farmer  buying  wooden  fence 
posts  that  are  cut  out  of  the  bush  in  the 
Bruce  Peninsula  and  sold  in  Lambton  county, 
should  pay  any  sales  tax  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
sales  tax  on  wooden  fence  posts.  I  think  that 
some  of  our  staff,  especially  the  comptroller 
of  revenue,  knows  a  great  deal  more  now 
about  the  number  of  items  that  are  used  on  a 
farm  than  he  did  two  years  ago.  Although  we 
thought  wc  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  at  the 
time  this  tax  was  instituted,  to  include  those 
items  that  were  used  solely  by  farmers,  we 
missed  a  few;  the  fence  post  was  one  of  them. 
Steel  fence  posts  and  grape  posts  have  all 
been  included  in  the  changes  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  very  fortunate  in 
tliat  we  have  some  people  to  point  out  the 
errors  of  this  government, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder:  There  is  $65,000  a  month  that  the 
lion.  Minister  made  mention  of  just  a  moment 
ago.  Do  wc  have  any  indication  as  to  who  is 
paying  this  money?  Is  it  big  industry,  or  is 
it  the  average  person  who  goes  across  the 
line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Tlic  information  I  get  is 
that  it  is  both.  You  would  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  people  who  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  tax.  Although,  naturally,  the 
industries  will  be  checked,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned here  many  times  before,  we  are  anxious 
that  our  manufacturing  concerns  and  com- 
mercial concerns  generally  located  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  will  not  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage insofar  as  the  collection  of  the  tax 
is  concerned,  when  compared  with  those 
industries  that  arc  outside  the  province.  That 
was  the  reason  for  this  part  of  the  Act.  I  am 
informed  that  these  payments  come  in 
regularly  and,  of  course,  as  far  as  the  large 
industries  are  concerned,  they  will  be  audited. 


It  does  not  apply  to  the  industries  who  resell 
liecause  they  do  not  pay  the  tax;  it  does 
apply  to  groups,  like  contractors. 

A  contractor  might  bring  in  a  carload  of 
plywood  from  British  Columbia.  We  are 
anxious  that  he  gets  no  tax  advantage  because 
he  bought  that  carload  of  plywood  in  British 
Columbia.  We  are  auditing  the  accounts  of 
this  group— contractors  and  others  who  carry 
on  a  similar  type  of  business.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  audit,  to  make  sure  that  the  tax  is 
collected  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  question  in  another  way?  Would  you 
have  figures  available  to  us— I  suppose  it 
would  be  through  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  certainly  we  would  have  it  through 
the  government— which  would  indicate  the 
amount  of  purchases  being  made  in  the 
United  States  which  are  declared  at  the 
border  when  they  come  across?  I  wonder 
what  percentage  of  these  people  pay  this  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  would  likely  be  a  small 
percentage.  You  are  referring  to  general  com- 
merce. Anyone  who  is  a  wholesaler,  say  a 
motor  vehicle  manufacturer,  does  not  declare 
this  tax.  He  is  in  the  same  position  as  a 
manufacturer  here;  the  manufacturer  here 
obtains  all  his  material  to  manufacture  the 
product  he  is  selling  without  tax;  and  the 
manufacturer  who  imports  these  materials 
that  form  a  part  of  a  manufactured  product 
is  in  exactly  the  same  position.  It  applies  only 
to  the  person  who  is  going  to  use  it,  so  you 
can  get  back  to  this  tax  again,  forget  it  is  a 
sales  tax,  and  remember  rather  it  is  a  con- 
sumer tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oli  \'es.  that  is  what  the 
Liberals  called   it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
not  what  I  was  referring  to.  I  was  just 
curious  to  know  of  the  Canadian  tourists  who 
go  abroad  and  come  back  at  the  border;  how 
many  of  them  pay  this  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Quite  a  number. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  would  you  guess 
it  would  be  ten  per  cent?  You  do  have  figures 
to  check  it  out,  do  you  not?  You  could 
check  it,  if  you  really  wanted  to  find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  could  but  we  have 
not.  We  have  not  placed  people  at  the 
border  because  I  think  we  are  getting  the 
greater  part  of  this  tax  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  was  really  trying 
to  find  out  why  you  did  not  put  them  at 
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the  border,  because  I  was  very  annoyed,  in 
the  city  I  come  from,  when  the  real  estate 
dealers  were  asked  by  your  department  to 
become  Gestapo  agents  for  the  Treasury. 
One  of  your  representatives  travelled  through- 
out the  area  in  which  I  live,  went  around  to 
every  real  estate  agent,  and  said,  "You  must 
give  us  a  report"— I  think  it  was  twice  a 
month,  I  do  not  recall— "telling  us  the  houses 
that  you  have  sold,  and  telling  us  information 
with  respect  to  the  carpets  or  the  drapes  or 
whatever  was   sold   with   the  house." 

They  covered  every  agent  in  the  area  that 
I  come  from  until  they  got  to  my  place. 
Frankly,  I  refused  to  do  it  until  they  quoted 
me  the  order  number  or  the  regulation  under 
which  they  were  doing  it.  I  think  this  is 
wrong. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  when  govern- 
ments become  bureaucratic  in  their  control. 
These  little  Caesars,  as  they  become,  think 
they  have  the  right  to  go  around  and  brow- 
beat the  public  into  things  which,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  no  right  to  do.  I  think 
it  is  wrong  when  your  departemnt  goes 
around  and  suggests  to  other  people  that 
they  become  squealers  for  the  Treasury.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  right;  I  do  not  think 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  this. 
,  The  reason  I  was  asking  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  the  question  with  respect 
to  the  border  is:  It  seemed  to  me  somewhat 
unusual  that  the  department  would  go  around 
and  ask  private  people  to  become  informers. 
And  yet  here  is  a  case  where,  at  the  border, 
if  you  needed  the  funds  badly,  you  have 
customs  people  who  can  give  you  this  infor- 
mation; yet  there  is  no  effort  made  to  collect 
the  money  at  that  point.  If  this  is  the  case, 
I  suggest  it  is  completely  wrong.  Frankly, 
sir,  I  refused  to  do  it  until  they  brought 
back  the  particular  order,  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  fellow  from  that  date  till  now.  I 
think  it  was  just  a  case  of  somebody  be- 
ccHTiing  a  little  bit  over- zealous. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  at  the  border, 
I  am  wondering  why  you  do  not  have  forms 
available  there,  which  you  could  have  in  co- 
operation with  tlie  customs  officials,  which 
would  make  it  convenient  for  members  of  the 
public  to  get  the  necessary  forms  to  submit 
the  return. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  about  this 
particular  individual  who  came  to  see  me: 
I  told  him  that  I  was  not  going  to  report 
in  this  particular  case  but  I  had  made  a 
purchase  recently  on  which  I  would  like 
to  pay  tax;  would  he  tell  me  how  I  would  get 
the  form?  He  said  he  would  get  it  for  me. 
but  I  have  not  seen  the  form  yet  either. 


This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  when 
these  people  become  arbitrary.  It  is  one  of 
the  dangers  we  have  with  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment where  we  must  collect  taxes.  I  bring 
that  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  because  I  think  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
direct  an  inquiry  to  the  hon.  Minister  about 
another  aspect  of  the  government's  revenue. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  what  the  situation 
is  in  the  province  of  Ontario  at  the  present 
time,  under  our  provincial  income  tax,  with 
regard  to  foreign  tax  credits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if 
the  hon.  member  is  anxious  to  get  the  details 
of  the  operation,  perhaps  it  would  be  best  if 
we  gave  such  to  him  directly;  but  I  may 
say  that  the  taxpayer  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  he  was  in  before.  I  am  not 
entirely  familiar  with  the  forms  so  far  as 
foreign  tax  is  concerned.  Sometime  ago  I 
mentioned  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  federal- 
provincial  conferences.  These  are  the  type 
of  meetings  that  such  sum  of  money  was 
provided  to  look  after;  our  revenue  people 
have  been  in  communication  with  and  have 
visited  the  revenue  people  at  Ottawa  and 
ironed  this  out,  I  understand.  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  filling  out  the  form?  I  am  told 
not.  You  deduct  as  you  deducted  before.  I 
regret  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  form, 
or  what  happened  before,  so  I  am  not  in  a 
very  good  position  to  explain  it. 

There  is  no  difference  in  tlie  final  result. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  is  that  provided  for  in 
the  legislation  of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes.  We  put  through  an 
amendment  this  past  autumn  to  take  care 
of  that.  This  was  not  fully  covered  in  the 
original  legislation  that  was  provided  to  us. 
As  you  know,  we  pass  legislation  here  which 
Ottawa  suggests  as  being  adequate.  Such 
has  not  fully  covered  the  situation  and 
an  amendment  was  put  through  at  the  fall 
session  to  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  understood  that  the  form 
contains  some  sort  of  vague  statement  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  tax  credit  under  your 
provincial  income  tax:  "Consult  your  pro- 
vincial  authorities,"   or  something  like  tliat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  informed  that  it  said, 
"If  you  have  any  difficulty  consult  the  federal 
tax  office." 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  sorry;  that  is  right.  Why 
does  it  not  just  say  that  exactly  the  same 
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provision    applies    to    provincial    taxes    as    to 
federal  taxes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  it  will,  next  year. 
I  am  informed  that,  in  the  printing,  the  form 
had  been  prepared  before  our  amendment 
was  passed. 

\fr.  Bryden:  Oh.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  personally; 
I  am  not  claiming  any  foreign  tax  credits 
and  I  do  not  really  care  very  much  about 
people  who  are,  but  at  least  I  think  they 
should  know  where  they  stand. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  an 
inspector  comes  in  to  any  shop  or  store,  does 
he  require  the  books  of  that  store  for  his 
perusal  to  get  the  total,  or  does  he  accept 
the  figure  of  the  manager  of  that  store  when 
it  comes  to  calculating  the  tax?  How  do 
they  go  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
auditor  will  finally  come  to  the  store,  inspect 
the  books  and  check  the  payments  which 
have  been  made  with  the  records  in  the 
books.  In  the  meantime,  the  vendor  makes 
his  returns  each  month. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  do  you  have  the 
inspector  who  comes  about  to  inform  them, 
and  then  an  auditor  after  that;  or  is  the 
inspector  the  auditor  also? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  In  some  cases,  he  is.  We 
are  presently  carrying  on  courses  to  instruct 
some  of  those  who  were  field  men  and 
appear  to  have  the  ability  to  become 
auditors.  Experience  is  teaching  us  that  the 
auditors  are  more  useful  to  us  than  the  field 
men.  The  number  of  field  men  will  diminish 
and  the  number  of  auditors  will  increase. 

Mr.  Bukator.  I  see.  Well  then,  under  the 
circumstances,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen 
where  you  have  a  type  of  field  man  who 
sometimes  reveals  the  business  of  one  busi- 
nessman to  another;  if  that  should  happen— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Then  we  would  not  have 
that  field  man. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  realize  that.  But  in  the 
meantime,  while  you  are  catching  up  with 
him,  can  the  store  or  the  vendor  who  does 
collect  the  tax  refuse  to  show  that  field  man 
his  books  imdcr  the  circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  I  think  not,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  say  the  proper  course 
would  be  for  that  vendor  to  let  us  know  his 
fears  in  that  connection  and  we  would 
investigate. 


Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  smalt 
vendor,  is  he  still  allowed  to  use  a  cigar  box 
or  a  can  for  the  collection  of  his  sales  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  assist  the  small  vendor 
in  managing  the  collection. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  he  allowed  to  use  a  re- 
ceptacle like  that  for  the  collection  of  the 
tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  endeavour  to  get  him 
to  use  a  receptacle  that  is  closed,  so  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  back  of  the  shop 
persons  could  not  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer  to  a 
man  who  collects  about  $1.25  a  month.  Now 
surely  you  do  not  expect  him  to  buy  some 
expensive  receptacle  to  collect  that  amount 
of  sales  tax  during  the  course  of  the  month? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  As  I  have  just  told  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  the  problem  that 
some  small  vendors  have  in  collecting  tax 
and  accounting  for  it.  We  use  every  possible 
bit  of  reason  to  assist  that  person. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  still  did 
not  answer  my  question  though.  Would  he 
be  allowed  to  use  a  cigar  box  to  put  in  the 
pennies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  would  be  allowed  to 
use  a  receptacle. 

Mr.  Troy:  House  of  Lords  particularly! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2303  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2304: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
2304,  I  want  to  come  back  to  an  issue  that 
we  have  dealt  with  in  other  contexts  during 
this  session  but  which  comes  under  the 
estimates  of  this  department,  namely  the 
question  of  racing  charters. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  You  have 
the  wrong  one,  vote  2405. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry.  Am  I  one 
ahead? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes  indeed! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
ask  a  simple  question  on  this  data  processing. 
I  think  this  would  be  the  vote.  I  am  referring 
to  the  public  accounts,  March  31,  1962, 
under  tabulating  branch.  I  noticed  the  same 
item    is    mentioned    in    three    or   four   spots. 
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International  Business  Machines  Company, 
and  this  particular  one  under  tabulating 
branch,  maintenance.  It  quotes  a  figure  of 
$107,575.10.  To  explain,  is  that  repairs  to 
machinery  or  is  that  machinery  itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  that  includes  tlie 
rental  of  the  machines.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  we  can  arrange  for  the  use  of  data 
processing  machinery— we  can  buy  it  or  we 
can  rent.  I  think  our  feeling  has  been,  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  advance- 
ment and  improvement  of  these  machines, 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  rent  than  to 
buy.  For  that  reason,  in  Treasury,  we  have 
rented  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  say  that  we  hear 
smprising  things  quite  often,  but  a  figure  of 
$107,575  for  rental  of  processing  machinery 
seems  a  terrific  amount  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  depends.  We  do  not  have  any  of  these 
large  computers,  although  if  you  will  re- 
member the  statement  I  made  at  the 
beginning  of  my  estimates  we  are  planning 
to  install  electronic  computers,  the  rental  of 
which  will  be  greater  than  that  charged  for 
our  present  equipment.  But  when  you  realize 
that  some  of  these  machines  cost  $1.5  million 
—not  the  one  that  we  are  using,  do  not  mis- 
understand me,  but  it  is  all  expensive  equip- 
ment. That  rental  may  seem  high,  but  in  this 
case  the  rental  covers  a  number  of  machines. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Would  it  be  right  to  assume 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  field  of  automation  and 
this  would  replace  a  lot  of  manual  help? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  not,  although  you 
reahze  we  do  not  write  our  cheques  by  hand 
any  more.  Some  of  this  equipment  is  used  for 
the  writing  of  the  cheques. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know  the  federal  law  states  that  T-4  forms 
must  be  sent  out  to  employees  across  Canada 
by  February  28  of  each  year.  I  believe  the 
figure  is  mentioned,  a  fine  of  $15  per  day  for 
each  employee  that  that  form  is  not  sent  out 
by  that  time.  I  am  informed  by  several  people 
right  in  these  Parliament  buildings  that  The 
Treasury  Department  did  not  have  their  T-4 
forms  out  on  February  28  in  several  depart- 
ments. Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  did  run  into  some  mechanical 
trouble  with  the  equipment  and  a  very  few 
of  them  were  three  days  late. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  have  to  pay  the  fine? 
I  mean  like  in  ordinary— 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Have  you  heard  of  anyone 
being  fined? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  you  who  would  have  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2304  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2305: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  guess  I  got  a  raincheck  on  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  because  you  got  in 
a  vote  too  early. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
this  session  we  discussed  the  question  of 
racing  charters  with  reference  to  other  depart- 
ments. I  want  to  come  back  to  them  now 
with  reference  to  the  Ontario  Racing  Com- 
mission. I  do  so  because  it  is  clear  from  state- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Racing  Commission  that  he  has  some  obliga- 
tion to  assure  himself  of  the  validity  of  the 
charters  before  he  grants  racing  days.  Frankly, 
I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  exactly  how  he 
does  this  and  I  will  just  draw  two  quotations 
to  the  hon.  Minister's  attention,  which  indi- 
cate why  I  am  puzzled. 

For  example,  last  year  in  the  instance  of 
the  Rideau  Carleton  Raceway  in  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  of  April  5,  1962,  the  following 
appears: 

The  commission  chairman  said  that  as 
regards  the  charters  obtained  from  Rideau 
Carleton  Raceway  he  had  not  seen  them 
personally  but  he  had  been  assured  by 
Provincial  Secretary  John  Yaremko  that 
they  were  all  in  order.  For  that  reason  the 
racing  commission  had  approved  a  licence 
for  the  new  track. 

Now,  in  the  instance  of  the  Windsor  Raceway, 
I  find  this  quotation  with  regard  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  commission  in  the  Windsor  Star 
of  May  26,  1962.  Just  let  me  read  two  or 
three  paragraphs  here: 

After  hearing  the  representations  for 
more  than  an  hour,  however,  the  chairman. 
Magistrate  S.  Tupper  Bigelow,  gave  the 
impression  that  the  dates  would  be  granted 
provided  other  details  are  satisfactory. 

Magistrate  Bigelow  first  of  all  asked  Mr. 
Rowe  if  he  has  charters.  He  said  that 
naturally  the  commission  could  not  assign 
racing  dates  to  anyone  who  does  not  have 
charters  to  operate  them.  Mr.  Rowe  told 
the  commission  that  the  group  holds  eight 
charters.  In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  that 
these  had  not  been  revived,  as  yet,  but  this, 
is  being  attended  to. 
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He  [that  is  the  commission  chairman] 
pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  Rideau 
Carleton  Race\va>  near  Ottawa,  which  was 
granted  racinp  days  hist  fall,  a  brochure 
had  been  ijiven  to  the  commission,  out- 
lining tlie  plans  for  its  property,  the  names 
of  its  board  of  directors,  and  a  financial 
statement  and  auditors'  report,  description 
of  the  operation  and  the  names  of  the 
charters. 

If  I  may  just  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  is  that  in  the  first  application  to  the 
t  ommission  in  the  instance  of  the  charters 
for  the  Windsor  Haceuay  apparently  nothing 
had  been  prepared,  no  brochure  with  details 
as  to  what  they  were  planning  to  do.  They 
just  came  before  the  commission,  in  the  first 
instance  last  May,  and  this  was  the  reaction 
of  the  commission.  However,  one  more 
l>aragraph  in  this  story  in  the  May  26 
Windsor  Star  reads  as  follows: 

He  [that  is  Magistrate  Bigelow]  said  the 

commission  has  to  check  on  the  validity  of 

such  charters— 

That  is  the  first  point  I  wanted  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Apparently  by 
testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
himself,  the  commission  has  some  responsi- 
bility for  assessing  the  validity  of  charters. 

This  takes  me  back  into  the  present  policy 
of  government  policy  on  this.  A  year  ago,  as 
the  lion,  members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
I  raised  this  matter. 

Apparently  a  couple  of  months  after  I  raised 
it  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  investigated  the 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  is  was  not  a  very  tidy  procedure, 
issued  instnictions  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko)  that  henceforth  no 
more  charters  were  to  be  revived  for  racing 
purposes.  In  other  words,  that  henceforth  if 
anybody  wanted  a  charter  for  racing  that 
they  would  have  to  come  either  to  this  Legis- 
lature or  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  get 
a  private  bill  passed. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  was  surely  an  elementary  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  have  informed 
the  public  that  this  was  the  new  policy  at 
the  time  it  was  announced,  at  that  time  it 
went,  in  the  words  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
as  an  instruction  from  himself  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary. 

But  it  was  not  announced  as  a  policy. 
Indeed,  eight  months  later  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  came  into  this  House,  presented 
his  estimates  and  in  the  introduction  to  his 
rstimates  he  did  not  reveal  his  policy.  It  was 
only  when  I  came  back  for  a  second  attack 
on  the  issue,  so  to  speak,  the  day  afterwards, 


that  he  rose  in  the  House,  and  delivered  a 
counter-offensive.  As  I  termed  it  at  the  time, 
he  was  defending  the  indefensible.  He  proved 
me  to  be  correct,  because  at  the  end  he  said 
it  is  all  being  wiped  out.  Surely  it  was  his 
obligation,  as  the  .spokesman  of  the  govern- 
ment, operating  on  instructions  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  to  have  informed  the  House 
at  that  stage,  if  not  as  far  back  as  last  June 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  originally  gave 
the  instruction. 

The  puzzling  thing  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  we  did  not  even  know  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  given  the  instniction  until 
still  another  day  had  passed  and  still  another 
debate  had  taken  place,  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  revealed 
that  he  had  looked  into  this  last  June  and  had 
instructed  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  that 
this  henceforth  should  not  be  the  procedure  for 
giving  charters.  Now,  let  me  state  that  all 
this  leads  me  to  believe,  perhaps  with  undue 
suspicion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  had  not 
raised  it  in  the  House  yet,  the  public  still 
would  not  have  known  of  this  change  in 
policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  the  public  who  made  applica- 
tion to  revive  a  charter  would  know.  I  tliink 
the  public  are  involved  in  this  thing,  I  dealt 
with  this  problem  when  you  raised  it  last 
time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay!  Just  let  me  deal 
with  this  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  the 
cour.se  of  his  interjection,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  that  henceforth  no  more  charters 
were  to  be  revived.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  by  liis  own  revelation— and  perhaps 
when  he  checked  his  diary  he  found  it  was 
an  error  and  if  so  he  will  inform  us  now— 
this  was  in  June.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Earl  Rowe  and  his  group  got  tlie  charters 
revived  for  the  Windsor  raceway  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  some  three  months  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  rai.sed 
this  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  another  debate 
and  I  explained  that  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, people  who  had  started  revivers  who- 
ever they  may  be  and  there  were  X  number 
of  them  in  good  faith,  would  have  them 
completed.  I  am  only  repeating  what  I  have 
said  before  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  bear  with  me.  Before  I  am 
finished  he  will  .see  the  relevance  of  all  these 
comments.  People  have  spoken  to  me  since 
we  had  the  debate  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
who  had  not  become  aware  that  this  was  the 
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policy  and  who  had  been  seeking  charters— 
indeed,  let  us  not  argue  the  thing  any  further, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  has  been  no  public  announcement.  If 
this  was  a  change  in  policy,  why  was  there 
not  a  public  announcement,  when,  I  submit, 
it  should  have  been  made  last  June,  or  at 
least  when  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  came 
in  here.  There  was  no  public  announcement. 
People  were  seeking  charters  and  not  getting 
them,  and  they  wondered  why  they  were  not 
getting  them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point.  In  the 
course  of  earlier  discussion,  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Secretary  drew  an  analogy.  When  he 
drew  the  analogy,  a  fellow  lawyer  in  the 
riouse,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha),  said  it  was  utter  nonsense.  His  analogy 
with  regard  to  these  dead  charters  that  needed 
reviving,  was  this:  "I  was  trying  to  think  of 
a  comparison,"  said  Mr.  Yaremko  on  page 
690  of  Hansard,  "I  was  trying  to  think  of  a 
comparison  to  explain  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  and  the  nearest  I  can  come  to 
it  is  that  it  is  comparable  to  a  man  who 
had  been  incapacitated  by  a  stroke.  He  is 
alive  but  completely  disabled  from  doing  any- 
thing, such  as  talking,  walking  and  the  like." 
Whereupon  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbur>' 
interjected  and  said,  "Who  wrote  that  non- 
sense?" and  Mr.  Yaremko,  without  a  blush, 
said,  "I  did,  and  it  is  not  nonsense."  I  am 
not  going  to  pursue  the  matter  with  regard 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  analogy, 
but  I  want  to  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  was  a  very  false  analogy. 

I  would  liTce  to  submit  another  analogy  to 
the  House  which  I  would  suggest  is  a  much 
more  accurate  one.  These  charters  were 
not  like  a  man  who  had  a  stroke.  These 
charters  are  like  Rip  Van  Winkle.  They  have 
gone  into  a  long  sleep  and  their  potentialities 
could  not  be  used.  Their  potential  strength 
could  not  be  used,  unless  they  were  wakened 
from  this  long  sleep,  which  had  gone  on  for 
some  60,  80  or  almost  90  years  in  some 
instances. 

I  give  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  back- 
ground to  this:  Since  the  government  appears 
to  be  concerned  and  was  going  to  look  into 
these  charters,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  why 
—when  it  felt  that  I  had  misrepresented  some 
of  the  procedures  as  being  fraudulent  in  the 
revival  of  the  charters,  and  having  looked 
into  it  for  a  solid  month— it  has  not  en- 
lightened either  the  House  or  the  public. 

But  I  have  discovered  something,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  is  even  more  reveal- 
ing, because  of  my  continued  examination 
of  these  old  charters.    I  have  discovered,  that 


in  the  instance  of  six  of  the  seven  charters 
in  the  Windsor  raceway,  and  in  the  instance 
of  three  of  the  charters  in  the  Rideau- 
Carleton  raceway  that  the  charters  have  a 
clause  in  them  which  in  effect  says  that 
the  penalty  for  non-user  in  the  forfeiture 
of  the  charter,  not  just  the  corporate  powers. 

I  am  a  layman,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
expound  this  unnecessarily  for  other  laymen 
in  this  House.  I  am  sure  the  lawyers  will 
have  grasped  the  significance  of  this  at  once. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  forfeiture  of  a 
charter,  which  means  the  whole  thing  has 
completely  disappeared.  There  is  an  inter- 
mediary step  and  this  is  the  forfeiture  of  the 
corporate  powers  of  the  charter,  which  means 
that  the  legal  power  is  still  there  if  it  can 
be  revived.  But  the  significant  thing  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  when  these  charters 
were  originally  given  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  charter,  I  now  discover,  which  says  that 
the  charter,  not  merely  the  corporate  powers, 
will  be  forfeited  for  non-user.  Let  me  read 
the  clause  which  appears  in  all  of  these 
charters,  if  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
would  like  to  examine  them.  It  reads  as 
follows,  with  slight  variations  in  some  in- 
stances: 

The  charter  of  the  company  shall  be 
forfeited  by  non-user  during  three  con- 
secutive years  at  any  one  time,  or  if  the 
company  does  not  go  into  actual  operation 
within  three  years  after  it  is  granted. 

Then,  if  I  may  just  pause  here  and  read 
further  to  the  House,  because  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fair,  there  is  another  sentence  in 
this   clause   which   reads   as  follows: 

And  no  declaration  of  such  forfeiture  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  deemed 
an  infringement  of  such  charter. 

I  had  two  or  three  of  my  legal  friends  read 
this.  Sir,  it  is  legal  gobbledygook  that  they 
cannot  wade  through.  I  am  quite  frank  in 
saying  that  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it 
means.  It  certainly  suggests  the  interpreta- 
tion that  no  matter  what  is  done  anywhere 
else,  including  this  Legislature,  the  original 
wording  of  the  charter  holds  and  is  inviolate 
and  the  original  wording  of  the  charter  is 
very  clear  in  the  first  sentence:  "The  charter 
of  the  company  shall  be  forfeited  by  non-user 
during  three  consecutive  years  at  any  one 
time,  or  if  the  company  does  not  go  into 
actual  operation  within  three  years  after 
it   has   been    granted." 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  six  of  the  seven 
charters  upon  which  Earl  Rowe  now  has 
racing  days  for  the  Windsor  raceway  are 
charters  that  have  this  clause  in  them,  which 
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indicates   that   these   charters   are    absolutely 
dead   and   beyond   revival. 

Mr.  Could:  Not  so,  not  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  hon.  friend  here  says 
not  so,  but  I  am  not  going  to  get  drawn 
into  a  legal  argument,  though  I  am  not 
completely  unprepared.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  sought  legal  advice  by  a  person  who 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  company  law. 
Let  me  quote  from  Masten  and  Eraser's 
Company  Law  of  Canada.  I  understand  it  to 
be  an  authoritative  work  in  this  field. 

On  page  166  of  Masten  and  Eraser,  we 
find  the  following  under  the  title  of  Eorfeiture 
of  Charter.  I  will  concede  in  advance  that 
like  all  good  legal  issues,  there  are  two  sides 
to  it  and  cases  can  be  cited  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  there  is  one  that  I  want  to  draw 
your  attention  to.  Let  me  read  this  para- 
graph in  its  total  and  then  I  will  come  back 
and  comment.  Quoting  from  Masten  and 
Eraser's  Company  Law  of  Canada: 

In  cases  where  the  charter  of  a  company 
is  declared  by  its  governing  statute  to  be 
forfeited  on  the  happening  of  a  certain 
event,  as  in  section  28,  scire  facias  is  a 
proper  proceeding  to  take  to  have  the 
charter    annulled. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  by  the  use  of 
apt  words  the  Legislature  might  so  limit 
the  existence  of  a  company  that  it  would 
terminate  on  the  happening  of  a  given 
event  without  more.  Yet,  where  the  Act 
.simply  declares  that  the  charter  shall  be 
forfeited,  a  substantial  judicial  proceeding 
is  necessary  to  terminate  the  existence  of 
the  company.  See  Moto-Sway  Corporation 
vs.  Standard  Steel  Construction,  1939. 
However,  in  Dominion  Distilleries  Product 
Company  Limited  vs.  the  King,  1937, 
Justice  McLean  held  that  where  there  had 
been  non-use  of  the  corporate  powerS  by  a 
company  for  three  consecutive  years, 
section  29  of  Tlie  Companies  Act,  RSC 
1927,  as  amended  in  1930,  had  the  opera- 
tion of  automatically  forfeiting  the  charter— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  that  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Canada? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  RSC  1927. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  means  Revised 
Statutes  of  Canada.  Are  we  dealing  with  that, 
incorporating  under  the  laws  of  Canada  or 
the  laws  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  in  reference  to  the 
laws  of  Canada.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
correct.  If  I  may  come  back  and  just  quote 


this  one   sentence,   because   it   is   a  relevant 
sentence: 

Justice   McLean  held   that  where   there 
had  been  non-use  of  the  corporate  powers 
by  a  company  for  three  consecutive  years, 
section   29   of   The   Companies   Act,    RSC 
1927,  as  amended  in  1930,  had  the  opera- 
tion of  automatically  forfeiting  the  charter, 
and  accordingly,  petition  of  right  brought 
by  the  company  was  unauthorized  and  was 
a  nullity.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Justice  McLean  was  dismissed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  1937,  SCR  458- 
463,      without     expressing     any     opinion 
whether  the  charter  had  been  forfeited  by 
a  non-user. 
I  acknowledge,   Mr.  Chairman,  that  like  all 
legal  cases  you  have  two  sides,  except  that 
there  is  clearly  a  substantial  case  history  to 
the  effect  that  when  a  charter  proclaims,  as 
these  charters  did,  that  for  tliree  years  non- 
user,   the   charter   was   forfeited— not   merely 
the    corporate    powers— it    is    impossible    to 
revive  these  charters.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  instance  of  the  Preston  Driving 
Park  Association,  the  Almonte  Driving  Asso- 
ciation, the  Picton  Driving  Park  Association, 
the   Amherst   Park   Driving   Association,    the 
Stratford    Athletic    Company    Limited,    and 
Deseronto    Driving    Park    Association— six    of 
the  charters  involved  in  the  Windsor  Race- 
way—each one  of  them  has  this  clause  which, 
in  effect,  says  that  if  after  two  or  three  years' 
non-user,  that  the  charter  was  forfeited  and 
therefore  beyond  revivor.  It  had  evaporated 
into  thin  air. 

In  the  seventh  charter,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
this  is  the  one  that  the  government  has  been 
investigating  now  for  about  three  or  four 
weeks  and  apparently  cannot  come  to  a 
decision— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  you  know  that  the 
Lieutenant-Govemor-elect  is  ill  at  home. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Certainly  it  has.  Do  you 
not  know  what  you  are  talking  about?  You 
alleged  there  were  false  affidavits,  etc.,  in  the 
material  he  filed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  he  is  ill  or  not.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  not  get  into  an  argument  on 
this.  This  is  your  baby;  if  you  want  to  nurse 
it  for  months,  rather  than  weeks,  this  is  your 
business.  However  I  would  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  on 
the  same  file,  now  that  it  has  become  avail- 
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able— although  I  must  inform  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  that  we  tried  to  see  it 
again  today,  but  it  was  elsewhere,  and  it 
took  a  half  hour  for  it  to  be  back.  I  hope 
somebody  in  his  department— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  the  hon.  member 
was  very  indignant  because  he  asked  for  a 
file  at  a  certain  time.  He  raised  a  lot  of 
steam  around  this  place,  yet  it  took  him  ten 
days  to  get  around  to  asking  for  the  file 
again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  pursue  this,  but  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  has  not  yet  seen  the  point  under 
•discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  seen  the  point 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  you  are  not  seeing 
it  now.  The  point  is,  by  your  own  definition 
of  how  this  should  be  handled,  the  file  should 
never  leave  the  public  ofiice  so  that  for  any- 
body who  walks  into  the  public  ofiice  and 
wants  to  see  that  file  it  is  there  all  the  time. 
This  is  the  point  you  apparently  have  failed 
to  grasp.  You  imposed  this  rule  by  your  own 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  rules  when  I 
wanted  to  look  at  it  some  weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  within  the  depart- 
ment; whether  it  is  there  or  whether  it  is  in 
my  ofiice  or  whether  it  is  in  any  other  o£Bce, 
it  is  in  the  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is?  Well,  now  you  have 
changed  the  rule  again.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
o£F  on  this.  This  is  a  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  trail  and  I  am  not  interested  in  it 
for  the  moment.  However,  on  the  Clinton 
Park  Charter,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  draw 
this  to  your  attention.  On  the  file  dated 
March  13,  1906,  is  a  letter  from  W.  W. 
Farran,  division  court  clerk,  insurance  agent, 
conveyancer,  notary  public,  addressed  to 
Thomas  Mulvey  Esq.,  assistant  Provincial 
Secretary,  re.  Clinton  Driving  Park  Associa- 
tion. 

Listen  to  this,  Mr.  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  written  in  1906: 
About  40  years  ago,  such  a  matter  as 
this  company  was  organized  of  which  I 
was  a  shareholder.  It  was  only  in  existence 
a  few  years  when  it  went  to  pieces.  It  is 
out  of  existence  and  has  been  so  for  such 
a  length  of  time  that  I  would  not  know 
whom  to  apply  to  respecting  it,  or  who 
the  ofiBcials  were. 

That  is  dated  March  13.  1906. 


Two  years  ago,  in  1961,  Rex  Hughes,  one 
of  Earl  Rowe's  group,  applied  for  a  revivor 
of  this  charter,  filed  the  annual  returns  from 
1907  to  1961.  He  listed  as  directors  W.  W. 
Farran  and  others,  even  though  W.  W. 
Farran  himself  had  said  in  1906  that  he 
knew  nobody;  they  were  all  dead,  they  had 
all  disappeared.  I  just  draw  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  apart 
from  the  irregularities  that  in  my  view  come 
fairly  close  to  criminal  irregularities,  now  being 
investigated  by  the  government.  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  simple  fact:  the  Ontario  Racing 
Commission  because  of  its  acceptance  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  advice  in  the 
instance  of  Rideau-Carleton— and  what  advice 
they  sought  in  the  instance  of  the  Windsor 
Raceway  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  because 
the  daily  papers  do  not  indicate  to  us— has 
been  responsible  for  granting  racing  days,  in 
the  instance  of  the  Rideau-Carleton  which 
has  already  had  one  term  of  racing  days 
which  are  completely  illegal.  The  charters 
were  beyond  revival;  they  were  dead  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago. 

In  the  instance  of  the  Windsor  Raceway 
they  have  tentatively  been  granted  racing 
days,  so  that  presumably  there  is  some  oppor- 
tunity to  legalize  this  situation  by  bringing  a 
private  bill  into  the  House.  This  is  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish.  No  wonder  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  upon  examining  it  with  his  rather 
tidy  mind,  said  it  was  not  a  very  neat  pro- 
cedure, and  he  was  going  to  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

Unfortunately,  in  bringing  it  to  an  end,  he 
has  created  a  situation  in  this  province  that, 
I  venture  to  suggest,  he  is  not  fully  aware 
of— all  of  which  brings  me  to  another  phase 
of  this  whole  issue. 

About  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  I  asked  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  whether  three  St. 
Catharines  businessmen  had  approached  him 
a  year  or  so  ago  with  regard  to  getting  a 
racing  charter.  I  will  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary:  He  asked  me  privately 
if  I  could  give  him  the  names  of  these  men 
and  I  told  him  at  the  time,  quite  honestly, 
that  I  could  not.  I  subsequently  have  found 
out  what  the  names  are,  as  they  were  avail- 
able in  the  St.  Catharines  paper,  and  I  have 
since  got  a  copy  of  that  paper. 

The  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  these  three  St.  Catharines  businessmen 
had  sought  a  charter  to  build  a  raceway  on 
350  acres  of  land  that  they  had  on  the  out- 
skirts of  St.  Catharines,  just  beyond  the 
Homer  bridge.  They  had  sought  a  charter, 
and  they  could  not  get  it.  The  hon.  Provin- 
cial   Secretary,    when    I    raised    this    whole 
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matter  earlier,  said  there  was  no  case  of  a 
refusal  of  a  charter  to  anybody.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  there  is  no  case  of  a 
refusal  simply  because  people  sought 
pri\ately  to  discover  whether  or  not  they 
were  likely  to  get  a  charter  and  only  in  those 
instances  where  they  were  likely  to  get  a 
iharter— which  usually  was  if  they  were  good 
Tories,  or  at  least  had  some  good  Tories  in 
the  group— did  they  get  any  favourable  assur- 
ance and  therefore  actually  make  official 
applicatif)n  for  a  revival  of  a  charter.  In 
most  instances  they  did  not  even  apply,  be- 
cause they  knew  in  advance  they  could  not 
get  it. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  raised  this 
issue  last  spring  I  ha\e  had  three  or  four 
people  from  \'arious  parts  of  the  province 
come  to  see  me  and,  in  effect,  say:  "Keep  up 
the  battle  because  I  ha\e  been  trying  to  get 
a  re\  ivor  of  a  charter  in  my  area  to  conduct 
racing  in  the  fashion  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretar\-  professes  to  be  interested  in,  and  1 
simpl\-  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  charter." 
Indeed,  I  am  told  there  were  instances  where 
l^eople  sought  the  revivor  of  a  charter  and 
wrote  some  jears  ago,  before  Donald  McNeil, 
with  his  inside  knowledge  created  the  new 
proc(xlure  that  the  department  was  willing  to 
go  along  with  in  reviving  these  dead  charters- 
there  were  some  people  who  received  letters 
from  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  depart- 
ment saxing  that  if  some  of  the  original  share- 
holders were  not  alive,  so  tliat  it  was  possible 
legally  to  transfer  the  stock,  then  it  was  im- 
possible to  revive  these  charters. 

HowcNcr,  certainly  c-fforts  have  been  made 
by  many  of  these  people;  and  they  could  not 
get  charters  revived  unless  they  happened  to 
be  sponsored  or  associated  with  a  Conserv- 
ativ(>  meml)er  of  Parliament,  or  had  a  lawyer 
who  knew  the  inside  of  the  department  after 
having  worked  inside  the  department. 

This  1)rings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tlie  real 
nub  of  the  issue  that  I  am  raising,  and  that 
I  want  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  think 
about,  too.  It  is  that,  in  the  course  of  all  his 
defence  of  the  indefensible,  the  hon.  Pro- 
\incial  Secret  :iry  a  few  weeks  ago  argued  the 
reason  why  he  had  gi\en  these  charters  to 
e\rr>body  who  had  asked  for  them  was  that 
he  wantf  d  to  break  the  monopoly  of  the 
jockey  tlnb.  Indeed,  he  directed  most  of  his 
fire  at  the  Liberal  benches  which,  I  will 
acknowledge,  had  been  contending  that  the 
jockey  club  had  been  given  sometliing  of  a 
monopoly  jiosition,  and  the  hon.  Pro\incial 
Secretar\-  beat  his  breast  and  said:  "We  are 
doing  wl>at  you  demanded,  we  want  to 
destn)y  the  monoixjly  of  the  jockey  club." 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  present  to  the  House 
the  facts  of  this  situation.  These  three  St. 
Catharines  businessmen— whose  names  may 
be  found  in  the  St.  Catharines  Standard, 
January  11,  1962,  in  a  story  relating  to  a  new 
racewa\'  that  was  announced  at  that  time. 
These  three  St.  Catharines  businessmen  are 
James  R.  Lampman,  Roger  A.  Gordon  and 
Frank  M.  Stewart,  who  have  for  some  time 
l)een  associated  with  the  Niagara  Harness 
Horsemen's  Association.  Lampman  is  the 
president  and  Gordon  and  Stewart  are  the 
directors.  These  men  have  had  what  is  known 
as  a  mobile  parimutuel.  They  have  been 
going  around  to  Beamsville  and  Welland  and 
places  where  there  were  country  fairs,  or 
even  two  or  three  days  of  just  racing— and, 
incidentally,  I  think  their  activities  have  been 
responsible  for  bringing  in  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  provincial 
Treasury.  I  ha\'e  not  forgotten  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  was  not  much. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  much,  but  some. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  these  men  had  to  operate  on  a  revived 
cliarter  that  they  rented  from  the  jockey  club, 
b(>cause  they  could  not  get  one  for  them- 
selves. Indeed,  these  three  men  who  had  a 
genuine  interest  in  racing,  optioned  350  acres 
of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Catharines  to 
build  a  raceway.  Once  again,  they  discovered 
that  they  could  not  get  the  charters.  Indeed, 
1  am  informed  that  the  three  of  them  visited 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretar\-  at  one  point. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  they 
discussed,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  discussed  with  him  how  they  might  get 
a  charter,  or  get  the  necessary  charters,  and 
I  can  only  conclude  they  were  informed  that 
they  could  not  get  the  charters,  therefore 
they  were  left  with  the  options  on  350  acres 
of  land  and  they  got  themselves  out  of  this 
situation  by  turning  the  options  over  to  the 
jockey  club.  On  Januar>',  11,  1962,  the  jockey 
club,  with  a  great  flourish,  announced  that 
they  were  going  to  build  a  $3  million  race- 
way on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Catliarines  and 
another  $3  million  raceway  down  at 
Campbellvillc,  one  of  which  I  think  is  almost 
ready  to  go  into  operation— perhaps  this  year. 

However,  in  this  story,  and  this  is  the  point 
I  really  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  January  11  St. 
('atharincs  Standard  .story  says  this: 

The  jockey  club  now  owns  20  charters 

for    standard    bred    racing,    each    allowing 

14  days  of  racing  each  year,  a  total  of  280 

days. 
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Later  in  the  story  it  said: 

The  jockey  club  will  have  complete  con- 
trol of  all  tliree  tracks  and  will  also  be 
aflSliated  with,  but  not  directly  operate, 
the  London,  Ontario,  raceway. 

The  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tliis: 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  came  into  the  picture, 
and  I  think  with  good  intentions— certainly 
with  better  intentions  than  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  who  was  willing  to  tolerate 
aU  this  very  untidy  procedure  even  after  he 
had  apparently  been  given  instructions  to  the 
contrary— the  hon.  Prime  Minister  came  in 
and  said  this  is  going  to  come  to  an  end.  But 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  perhaps  does 
not  realize— and  the  analogy  is  very  apt  in 
this  instance— is  that  he  has  locked  the  stable 
door  after  the  horses  are  all  stolen.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  jockey  club,  which 
enjoys  a  monopoly  position  at  the  present 
time,  gets  nine  of  the  15  per  cent  revenue 
which  we  are  raising,  so  that  they  have 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  new  racetracks— 
the  jockey  club  has  a  fistful  of  revived 
charters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  all  I  can  do  is 
quote  from  the— if  I  am  wrong,  let  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  correct  me  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  want  to  stay  wrong,  does  he? 

Mr.  K.  Brown  (Peterborough)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  am  wrong  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  can  correct  me  in  a 
minute. 

According  to  the  St.  Catharines  Standard 
of  January  11  last  year,  E.  P.  Taylor,  who 
announced  these  new  tracks,  presumably  was 
the  source  of  the  information  that  is  contained 
in  a  story,  by-hned  by  Jack  Gatechff,  and  I 
repeat,  it  says:  "The  jockey  club  now  owns  20 
charters  for  standard  bred  racing,  each  allow- 
ing 14  days  of  racing  each  year,  a  total  of 
280  days." 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  ask  a  question.  Where 
does  it  say  anything  about  those  20  having 
been  revived? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  not  been 
revived. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  said 
they  were  revived  charters. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
were    racing    associations    that    the    Ontario 


Jockey  Club  acquired  through  the  years. 
They  were  never  dormant.  They  were  taken 
over  through  the  years  from  the  associations 
which  were  kept  alive. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  give  the  House  a  list  of  these  20 
charters  the  jockey  club  now  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  get  them?  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  does 
not  know  whether  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  certainly  do.  There 
are  70,000  corporations- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  cannot  tell  me  whether  these  are 
revived  charters,  whether  they  are  charters 
they  just  got  and  revived,  or  whether  they  are 
charters  that  had  been  active  through  the 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  charters  to  my 
knowledge  are  charters  which  were  at  no 
time  revived,  they  were  always  active 
charters. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hereby  request  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, since  he  is  so  cocky  about  this  whole 
proposition— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  is 
the  one  who  is  saying  they  were  revived, 
he  should  produce  the  evidence  that  they 
were  revived. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
is  the  man  who  has  got  the  evidence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not 
get  this  so  completely  nonsensical.  I  am 
quoting  from  January  11,  1962,  St.  Catha- 
rines Standard  again,  if  there  is  one  person 
who  should  remain  silent  in  this  it  is  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  because  he  was 
given  instruction  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province  not  to  revive  any  more  of 
these  charters  and  he  hid  the  decision  so 
that  nobody  found  out  about  it  until  eight 
or  nine  months  later. 

Now  we  have  some  experience  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years  in  this  province  of  Ministers 
of  the  Cabinet  who  refused  to  accept  the 
instructions  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Some  of 
them  are  now  out  to  political  pasture. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  never  refused  such 
a  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  lion.  Provincial  Secretary  that  he  did  not 
fulfill  his  responsibility  when  he  was  given 
instructions  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  last 
June  to  announce  to  the  public  so  that 
ever\body  knew— Liberals,  Tories  and  every- 
body else— so  that  a  few  Tories  behind  the 
scenes  could  not  slip  in  with  a  few  more 
revived  charters  before  they  knew  what  the 
situation  was.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  not  fair.  That 
is  not  a  fair  remark.  The  hon.  member  should 
look   up   those   dates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  was  out  when  I  started. 
I  remind  him  that  not  only  was  there  no 
announcement  of  this  policy  last  June,  but 
he  came  in  and  introduced  his  estimates 
and  did  not  announce  it.  In  fact  he  did  not 
announce  it  until  I  had  raised  the  issue  and 
fought  it  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He 
tried  to  defend  his  whole  procedure  and  then 
at  the  end  made  his  statement  that  made  a 
mockery  of  his  argument— by  announcing  the 
procedure  had  been  eliminated.  Only  a  day 
after  that,  indeed,  did  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister reveal  to  us  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  had  been  given  these  instmctions 
last  June.  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  has 
been  playing  a  hugger-mugger  game  with 
this  issue. 

He  can  get  up  and  talk  all  he  wants,  but 
I  suggest  to  him  that  he  had  better  sit  in 
his  seat,  because  his  position  is  very  vul- 
nerable. 

I  leave  the  matter  right  here  then.  Let 
us  have  the  20  racing  charters  that  the  jockey 
club  has,  let  us  find  out  what  the  history 
of  these  racing  charters  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
is  excited. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  quite  understand 
why  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  not 
want  to  be  associated  with  this  mess.  I  can 
quite  understand  it.  But  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  conclusion,  that  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  has  an  obligation  to  give 
us  the  names  of  these  charters  and  then  we 
can  go  down  and  find  out  ourselves  what 
the  status  of  these  charters  is,  how  many  of 
them  have  been  revived,  when  they  were 
revived.  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  apparently  has  to  clean  this  up 
because    the    hon.    Provincial    Secretary    is 


reluctant  to  do  it— and  what  the  role  of  the 
Ontario  Racing  Commission  is  to  clear  it  up, 
I  do  not  know— but  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  that  if  the  jockey  club  has 
got  a  fistful  of  20  charters  so  that  not  only 
has  it  a  monopoly  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
but  it  has  every  opportunity  to  perpetuate 
this  monopoly  because  how  you  are  going 
to  allot  280  more  racing  days  in  the  calendar 
across  the  province  in  a  profitable  way,  I  do 
not  know.  They  have  these  charters.  They 
do  not  have  to  come  and  get  a  bill  passed 
here.  So  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  if  they  have  these  20  charters  which  give 
them  this  stranglehold  on  racing  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  some  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  government  to  cancel  them,  so  that 
anybody  who  wants  to  start  a  racetrack— 
and  I  am  not  opposing  racetracks— will  have 
to  come  in  an  above-board  fashion  through 
a  private  bill,  either  here  or  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  we  will  deal  with  it  on  its 
merits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
have  one  remark  to  make  as  far  as  the  hon. 
member's  comments  are  concerned.  Of  course 
the  door  is  never  locked  as  long  as  this 
House  sits.  You  would  not  stop  one  policy.  , 
Anyone  can  come  here  at  any  time  request-  ^ 
ing  the  right  to  get  racing  days  and  to  carry 
on  pari-mutuel  betting  in  the  province.  This 
procedure  is  open  to  anybody  who  wants  to 
come. 

I  would  point  out  in  addition  that  although 
the  jockey  club  has  20  charters,  the  racing 
days  arc  granted  by  the  racing  commission 
in  the  interests  of  proper  racing  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  horsemen  and  all  the  various 
elements  concerned  in  the  province.  They 
might  have  40  charters,  but  they  would  not 
necessarily  be  given  racing  days  to  match 
each  one  of  those  charters.  So  I  do  not  see 
how  any  enormous  monopoly  has  been 
created.  As  long  as  this  Legislature  sits, 
application  can  be  made  and  will  be  dealt 
with  here,  so  I  cannot  see  what  the  hon. 
member  is  getting  so  excited  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  perhaps  unwittingly  confused  this  issue. 
Point  one,  the  jockey  club  now  has  very 
close  to  a  monopoly.  Secondly,  if  it  has  20 
charters  for  racing,  each  charter  valid  for  14 
days,  nobody  is  going  to  have  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  or  even  want  to  come  in  here  and 
try  to  get  charters  for  racing  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  wait  till  it  happens^ 
before  you  say- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  But  they  will  not  come  in. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  private 
bill  could  be  brought  into  this  House  and  the 
question  can  be  debated,  just  the  same  as 
we  debate  everything  else  which  comes  into 
this  House.  The  hon.  member  is  prejudging 
that  nobody  is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  happens  to  these 
same  people  the  hon.  member  says  seek  to 
revive  charters?  Why  do  they  want  to  revive 
a  charter  when  they  will  not  come  into  this 
House? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  agree  that  the  policy 
spelled  out  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
—who  has  lost  interest  in  this  topic  now— is 
that  we  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  the  monopoly  of  the  jockey  club, 
I  think  he  should  assure  the  House  that 
either  these  charters  are  going  to  be  can- 
celled, or  alternatively  that  no  racing  days 
will  be  given  by  the  Ontario  Racing  Com- 
mission on  the  basis  of  these  charters.  Then 
we  would  know  that  anyone  else  who  wants 
to  get  into  the  picture  in  racing  is  not  going 
to  be  faced  with  the  uneven  odds— another 
apt  analogy  incidentally  in  this  instance— 
with  the  uneven  odds  of  competing  with  the 
jockey  club,  which  does  not  need  to  come 
before  the  House  as  it  already  has  the 
charters  now. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  it  over  again,  but 
you  have  the  story  of  what  happened  when 
Earl  Rowe  and  his  group  first  came  before 
the  racing  commission  last  May.  All  the 
racing  commission  wanted  to  know  was: 
"Have  you  got  your  charters?"  Then  it 
wanted  some  information  as  to  the  details  of 
financing  and  so  on.  But  if  you  had  your 
charters  you  were  away  to  the  races,  so  to 
speak.  The  news  report  reads:  "After  hear- 
ing a  representative  for  more  than  an  hour, 
the  chairman.  Magistrate  Bigelow,  gave  the 
impression  that  the  dates  would  be  granted, 
provided  the  other  details  were  satisfactory." 
In  other  words,  if  you  have  the  charter  you 
are  ahead  of  all  your  competitors.  If  you 
really  want  to  let  others  get  into  this  field 
and  not  leave  it  as  a  monopoly— I  hope  I 
have  made  my  point,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  a  reasonable  person  and 
has  grasped  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  and  I  have  been  reading 
some  of  the  same  files.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  the  ground  that  he  did,  but  I  have  an 
extra  piece  of  information  here  that  he  did 


not  refer  to,  perhaps  he  did  not  come  across 
it. 

That  deals  with  the  Deseronto  Driving 
Park  Association  Limited,  which  was  one  of 
the  seven  charters  that  went  to  make  up  the 
Windsor  Raceway.  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  have  on  the  records  some  details 
about  this  company. 

Letters  patent  for  this  company  were 
issued  on  May  23,  1889.  On  March  16,  1906, 
there  is  a  letter  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary on  the  stationery  of  the  ofiice  of  H.  R. 
Bedford,  police  magistrate  of  the  police 
village  of  Deseronto.  The  letter  is  in  reply  to 
a  request  for  information  about  the  above 
company  and  the  letter  says  this: 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  The  Deseronto  Driving  Park  Asso- 
ciation Limited.  I  have  your  circular  letter 
in  this  matter  and  on  receipt  of  the  same 
I  forthwith  made  inquiries.  I  am  informed 
that  this  association  passed  out  of  existence 
about  seven  years  ago— 

that  is  seven  years  prior  to  1906: 

—for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  but  I  pre- 
sume it  did  not  pay.  It  owned  no  real 
estate,  as  the  driving  park  was  merely 
leased  from  the  Rathbun  Company  of  this 
town.  Should  you  desire  any  further 
inquiries  to  be  made,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
try  and  find  out  anything  you  may  desire 
to  know. 

And  then,  fascinatingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
January  4,  1962,  one  Rex  Hughes  of  Arthur, 
Ontario,  filed  annual  returns  for  this  company 
for  each  and  every  year  from  1907  to  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1961.  It  is  just  an- 
other piece  of  the  story,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
I  would  like  to  know,  along  with  other  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  how  Mr.  Hughes 
was  in  a  position  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  letter  here 
that  I  think  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
House.  This  is  a  letter  signed  by  R.  J. 
Cudney,  deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  and  it 
is  dated  June  5,  1956.  It  is  an  original  letter 
and  if  anyone  wants  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  is  addressed  I  can  give  it  to 
him,  I  will  be  glad  to,  but  I  will  not  mention 
it  at  the  moment: 

Dear  Mr.  So-and-So, 

I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  June  1  rela- 
tive to  a  charter  of  a  driving  club  dated 
before  1900.  As  you  will  appreciate,  the 
department  cannot  act  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city or  suggest  what  uses  could  be  made 
of  the  charter.  We  are  unable  to  give  you 
much   information  in  the   matter,   in   any 
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case,  as  you  do  not  give  the  name  of  the 
corporation.  I  might  say,  however,  that  if 
the  corporation  does  not  use  its  corporate 
powers  for  two  consecutive  years,  such 
powers  are  forfeited.  And  while  an  order 
may  be  obtained  revivinij  the  corporate 
powers,  our  practice  is  to  revive  only  for 
the  original  interests,  which  we  gather 
would  not  be  the  case  in  this  particular 
instance.  As  we  intimated,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  legal  advice  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  consult  a  solicitor  in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

—and  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Cudney. 

I  think  it  is  very  fascinating,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, that  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  been 
outlined  here  in  the  House,  that  at  least  on 
June  5,  1956— if  we  can  believe  the  word  of 
the  deputy  Provincial  Secretary  as  contained 
in  this  letter  to  this  gentleman— the  policy 
was  as  he  said:  "While  an  order  may  be 
obtained  reviving  the  corporate  powers,  our 
practice  is  to  revive  only  for  the  original  in- 
terest which  we  gather  would  not  be  the 
case  in  this  particular  instance."  That  was 
the  policy  on  June  5,  1956.  What  changed 
the  policy?  Why  did  we  have  a  different 
policy  for  a  period  of  six  years  when  on  the 
order  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  apparently 
the  policy  was  changed  back  to  what  is  was 
on  June  5,  1956? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  guess  the  deputy  was 
overruled  on  this  one,  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  changed  it?  Did  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  change  it?  Did  the  hon, 
ProNincial  Secretary  change  it?  Did  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  change  it?  Some- 
body must  have  changed  it,  if,  in  fact  the 
deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  was  correct  in 
what  he  said  on  June  5,  19.56,  and  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  know. 

An  hon.  member:  He  was  overruled. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  changed  it?  First  of  all, 
was  the  deputy  Provincial  Secretary  correct 
when  he  wrote  the  letter?  If  he  was  correct, 
then  who  changed  the  pohcy?  If  he  was  not 
correct,  why  should  a  man  who  was  so  cap- 
able in  his  position  as  the  deputy  Provincial 
Secretary  write  this  sort  of  a  letter  on  June 
5,  1956? 

.\n  hon.  member:  Nemo  changed  it, 

Mr.  Singer:  If  it  was  changed,  by  whom 
was  it  changed?  Was  it  changed  by  the 
Cabinet  Council?  Was  it  changed  by  an  indi- 
vidual Minister?   Was  it  changed  on  the  rep- 


resentations of  certain  people?  Was  it  changed 
on  the  representations  of  Mr.  Rowe?  Was  it 
changed  on  the  representations  of  the  fed- 
eral member  for  Renfrew  North— Mr.  Basldn— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  South. 

Mr.  Singer:  —South— Mr.  Baskin?  Was  it 
changed  on  the  representations  of  Senator 
Willis,  who  was  the  solictor  who  appeared 
in  this  picture? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  Donald  McNeil. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  Donald  McNeil?  Why  was 
it  changed  and  why  did  that  policy  exist  only 
for  a  period  of  sLx  years?  This  is  a  very 
important  part  of  this  story,  Mr.  Chairman; 
this  is  something  in  regard  to  which  the 
government  owes  an  answer  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on 
this  point  at  the  present  time.  J 

I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  or  two 
might  be  said  about  the  rate  of  tax  levied 
on  the  pari-mutuel  system.  You  will  recall, 
sir,  that  a  private  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
city  of  Toronto;  it  asked  that  a  tax  be  levied 
on  pari-mutuel  take  on  one  racetrack  that 
operates  here  in  this  city.  At  tlie  time  this 
bill  was  introduced  I  opposed  it,  not  on  the 
basis  that  the  tax  was  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable insofar  as  pari-mutuel  taxes  on 
betting  were  concerned,  but  because  in  my 
opinion  the  awarding  of  racing  days  is  a  gift 
within  the  purview  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
given  not  to  a  particular  city  but  given  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  province.  It  was  my 
opinion  then,  sir,  and  it  still  is  now,  that  if 
taxes  are  levied  on  the  pari-mutuel  betting 
in  the  province  they  should  be  levied  for  the 
whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  would 
be  my  thought  that,  if  there  are  going  to  be 
greater  taxes  on  pari-mutuel  betting,  they 
should  be  levied  by  this  government  and 
should  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  the  province. 

The  point  I  am  about  to  make  is  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  taxes  levied  on  pari-mutuel 
betting  are  not  in  fact  sufficient.  Tliere  is  no 
real  justification  for  them  continuing  at  their 
present  level  in  relation  to  the  club  take  or 
the  club  commission.  Had  the  government 
approached  the  taxes  on  pari-mutuel  betting 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  the  revenues  of  this 
province  would  be  in  considerably  better 
shape  than  they  presently  are. 

Very  briefly  and  to  summarize,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  this  point  at  very  great  length. 
It  is  simple  and  obvious.  In  1951,  the  Ontario 
government  was  taking  ten  per  cent  and  th<- 
club  commission  was  nine  per  cent,  or  a  total 
percentage  of  19  per  cent  was  taken  from  the 
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bet  and  this  is  on  a  graduated  scale:  ten  per 
cent  on  the  first  $20,000  then  it  changes,  but 
that  is  the  first  iSgure.  In  1952,  those  per- 
centages changed  to  eight  per  cent  and  nine 
per  cent.  In  1953,  the  Ontario  government 
was  taking  eight  per  cent  and  the  club  nine 
per  cent;  the  graduated  scale  had  vanished 
by  that  time.  In  1954,  seven  per  cent  for  the 
Ontario  government,  nine  per  cent  for  the 
club  commission;  in  1955,  seven  per  cent  for 
the  Ontario  government,  .5  per  cent  for  the 
federal  government,  and  nine  per  cent  for 
the  club  commission;  in  1956,  six  per  cent 
for  the  Ontario  government,  .5  per  cent  for 
the  federal  government,  and  nine  per  cent 
for  club  commission.  The  taxes  in  those 
years  from  1950  forward,  the  total  percentage 
of  the  take,  ranged  from  19  per  cent  to  15.5 
per  cent  in  1956.  I  understand  that  it  has 
not  changed  from  1956  on— the  percent- 
ages are  still  six  per  cent  to  the  Ontario 
government,  .5  per  cent  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  nine  per  cent  for  club  commis- 
sion. 

If  the  Ontario  government  had  maintained 
the  tax  of  12  per  cent,  its  original  tax,  from 
1953  to  1957,  instead  of  progressively  lower- 
ing the  tax,  it  would  have  collected  $12 
million  more  in  revenue.  And  had  it  main- 
tained that  tax  for  the  last  five  years,  the 
tax  presently  shown  is  $6  million,  there  would 
have  been  another  $30  million. 

I  know  we  are  going  to  get  some  sort  of 
answer  that  if  the  tax  on  racetrack  betting 
is  increased  beyond  what  is  a  reasonable  re- 
turn, and  I  do  not  know  how  we  figure  out 
what  is  a  reasonable  return,  then  we  are 
going  to  discourage  people  from  betting  in 
the  pari-mutuel  system  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  drive  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
bookies.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  myth  and  a 
fairy  tale.  I  think  that  the  government  could 
take  more  from  racetracks.  The  betting 
totals  have  gone  up  every  year  by  substantial 
amounts;  there  is  a  real  need  for  more  rev- 
enues in  the  operations  of  this  government. 
Surely  the  pleas  of  the  city  of  Toronto  for  a 
share  in  the  pari-mutuel  betting  did  not  fall 
completely  on  deaf  ears,  insofar  as  the  gover- 
ment  was  concerned? 

My  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very 
simply  this:  With  the  fantastic  volume  of 
betting  and  the  not  inconsiderable  rate  of 
profit  that  seems  to  be  apparent  from  the 
success  of  the  operation  of  racetracks,  and  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  this,  there  seems  to 
me  there  is  room  to  increase  the  government 
tax  on  these  bets  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
province  of  Ontario.  Had  it  been  done  in 
previous  years  the  revenue,  as  I  say,  would 
have  been  very  substantially  increased.    Had 


it  been  what  it  was  in  the  early  1950s  the 
revenue  in  the  last  five  years  would  have 
been  $30  million  more. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
government  should  take  some  action  in  this 
regard.  Here  is  a  reasonable  source  of  revenue 
which  the  government  has  not  looked  to 
for  some  peculiar  reason,  and  I  think  the 
government  should  give  us  some  answer  as 
to  why  they  have  maintained  the  govern- 
ment take  at  these  levels  for  the  past  seven 
or  eight,  no,  it  is  from  1953— almost  ten 
years  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member,  and  I  think  he  knows  this,  that 
the  rate  of  nine  per  cent  that  is  payable  by 
the  track  is  set  by  the  federal  government. 
We  control  the  rate- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  the  maximum  rate,  sir. 
They  can  take  less  if  they  want  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  set  by  the  government. 
The  government  says  they  cannot  take  any 
more,  but  they  can  take  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  true.  However, 
that  is  an  arrangement  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  racetrack. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  only  a  maximum;  they 
can  take  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  it  is  an  arrangement- 
yes,  it  is.  I  would  say,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  that  it  is  a 
fairy  tale  and  a  myth,  that  if  the  total  per- 
centage that  is  taken  from  the  betting  total 
is  increased  it  would  not  increase  the  betting 
that  would  be  done  by  bookies.  This  matter 
has  been  studied.  We  have  given  considera- 
tion to  it  year  after  year  and  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  come  to,  and  this  is  a  conclu- 
sion tliat  is  based  on  the  advice  of  well-in- 
formed persons  associated  with  racing,  is  that 
the  15.5  per  cent  is  a  reasonable  amount  ta 
assess,  an  amount  that  probably  will  produce 
as  much  revenue  as  any  great  percentage 
would  produce.  We  could  finally  reach  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns,  and  this  could 
be  done  in  racing  as  it  could  be  done  other- 
wise. 

I  want  to  say  this  for  the  racing  commis- 
sion: Although  I  think  the  hon.  members  im- 
derstand,  no  doubt  the  chairman  of  the  racing 
commission  will  be  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee on  commissions,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  our  racing  commission  has  been  doing 
a  good  job  in  the  conduct  of  racing  in  this 
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province.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  racing  charters  but  I  would 
point  out  that  a  racing  charter  is  of  no  use 
to  anyone  unless  the  racing  commission  ap- 
prove racing  days.  I  think  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  reahze  that  there  was  reason 
in  approving  racing  days  in  Ottawa,  there 
was  reason  in  approving  racing  days  in  Wind- 
sor, because  of  the  patronage  that  would 
come  to  those  two  particular  areas.  I  feel  that 
the  racing  commission— we  have  some  new 
members  on  the  racing  commission,  as  you 
know.  We  have  an  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  racing  commission.  I 
feel  that  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  I 
repeat  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  a  racing 
charter  does  not  assure  racing  days.  I  think 
of  a  group  in  Hamilton  who  are  sitting  with 
racing  charters  today  that  they  got  very 
lately.  They  made  an  application  for  racing 
days,  on  a  track  that  they  have  proposed  to 
build- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  had  Senator  Willis  acting 
for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
made  any  difference.  But  these  other  per- 
sons who  had  racing  charters;  it  did  not  mean 
that  they  got  racing  days  and  were  able  to 
establish  a  track.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  maintain  an  excellent  racing  commission 
in  this  province,  and  they  should  be  given 
the  authority  as  they  have  been,  to  supervise 
and  conduct  the  racing  in  the  province  and 
keep  it  on  a  high  level. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  very 
brief  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer.  I  wonder  if  he,  insofar  as 
reaching  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  is 
concerned,  had  any  indication  if  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  was  reached  in  the  years 
prior  to  1953.  Did  the  taxes  fall  off  at  that 
point?   That  is  point  number  one. 

Point  number  two— when  the  taxes  were 
a  total  of  19  per  cent  in  1955,  between  17 
per  cent  and  21  per  cent  in  1952,  17  per  cent 
in  1953,  16  per  cent  in  1954,  16.5  per  cent 
in  1955,  and  15.5  per  cent  in  1956,  then  it 
has  been  the  same  from  there  on.  If  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  remarks  are  valid,  there 
would  have  been  some  relationship  between 
those  figures.  Also  he  should  have  some 
figures  for  us  of  increased  activities  of  bookies, 
because  I  say  it  is  a  fairy  talc;  I  say  it  is  a 
Snare  and  delusion  that  the  amount  of  tax 
produces  more  bookies;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  evidence  about  this  at  all.  I  think 
those  are  very  important  things. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  emphasize  again, 


is  that  this  nine  per  cent  is  not  mandatory. 
The  federal  government  does  not  say  that 
you  have  to  take,  Mr.  Racing  Club,  your 
nine  per  cent.  You  can  take  eight  per  cent 
or  seven  or  six  or  five;  but  this  is  the  maxi- 
mum the  federal  government  allows  them  to 
take. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  only  wish  to  say  this  to 
the  hon.  member,  that  when  the  percentage 
was  lowered  the  receipts  increased. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  have  the  receipts  increase4 
every  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  have  they  not  in- 
creased every  year  from  1956  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  they  increased  after 
they  were  lowered. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  but  have  they  not  in- 
creased every  year  from  1956  on?  Are  they 
not  greater  in  the  last  year  for  which  you 
have  statistics,  than  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
here. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  why  were  they  greater 
last  year  than  ever  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  they  were  greater 
after  they  were  reduced,  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  was  able  to  establish  a 
case  that  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
has  been  reached,  with  all  the  facilities  he 
had  available,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
produce  a  series  of  charts  that  would  indi- 
cate that.  The  difference  in  the  figures  he 
now  makes,  is  merely  the  actual  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  could  convince  everyone 
except  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
has  been  at  this  game  too  long  to  try  to 
get  away  with  a  general  statement.  If  he 
was  convinced  of  the  real  validity  of  the 
fact  that  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
has  been  reached,  he  could  have  produced 
a  set  of  charts  and  figures  that  would  be 
much  more  impressive  that  what  he  has 
told  us  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
You  have  the  horse  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman^  might 
I  ask  the  hon.   Provincial  Treasurer,  and  I 
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know  this  is  not  a  very  good  question  poli- 
tically—why does  he  not  licence  the  bookies 
if  we  are  reaching  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns?  How  much  money  is  being  bet 
through  the  bookies?  We  must  have  some 
figures  to  indicate  what  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  could 
you  have  figures  that  would  indicate  how 
much  betting  is  going  on  tlirough  bookies? 

Mr.  Troy:  There  are  a  lot  of  them  over 
there,  ask  them  how  much  they  spend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  you  look  at  the  Roach 
report  you  will  see  some  comments  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  May  I  say  to  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  my  experience  in  even  having 
the  racing  commission  attached  to  the  de- 
partment for  which  I  am  responsible,  is  a 
sufficient  responsibility  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, in  connection  with  racing.  I  think 
I  would  like  to  have  it  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well  then,  does  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  believe  it  would 
increase  the  revenue  if  we  did  licence  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
relevant  at  all.  This  is  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment policy,  the  hon.  member  knows  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  is  the  usual  prob- 
lem we  run  into,  when  we  try  to  estabhsh 
reasons  for  government  policy.  When  the 
questions  get  a  little  bit  awkward  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  usually  wiggles  off  the 
hook  by  saying  this  is  another  department, 
this  is  a  matter  of  government  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber if  he  proposes  that  we  Ucence  bookies? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  answer  my 
hon.  friend  this  way:  If  he  will  reveal  to  me 
the  information  he  has  that  would  indicate 
how  much  is  being  bet  through  bookies,  I 
will  give  him  a  more  straightforward  answer 
than  he  is  giving  me. 

Mr.  Troy:  If  my  hon.  friend  from  Went- 
worth  will  not  say  definitely,  I  will  say 
definitely:  I  do  not  see  why  you  have  to  go 
out  to  the  Woodbine  track  if  you  want  to 
bet  on  a  horse.  I  certainly  think  you  should 
have  off-track  betting,  I  think  it  should  be 
legalized.  I  understand  from  what  I  read, 
and  from  what  I  hear,  that  there  are  millions 
of  dollars  spent  across  this  country.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  there  is  in  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  the  Roach 
report  will  tell  me.  It  may  not  tell  me  the 
full  picture,  as  I  do  not  know  anything  about 


tlie  Roach  report,  but  I  imagine  many  things 
that  are  a  true  picture  will  not  be  told  in 
that. 

I  understand  the  racing  commission,  I  be- 
lieve Magistrate  Bigelow  is  the  chairman— I 
think  he  said  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton, 
now  the  member  representing  this  Legislature 
on  the  commission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  what  he  thinks  about  it,  but  I  cer- 
tainly recommend  that  we  have  off-track 
betting,  that  it  be  legalized.  You  should 
not  have  to  go  out  to  Malton,  or  where 
Woodbine  is,  or  even  down  to  the  east  end 
where  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  does 
not  want  that  track.  Maybe  I  would  just 
have  to  step  out  of  this  Legislature  today  and 
probably  I  could  make  a  bet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  understand  possibly  there  may  be  runners 
around  here. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  state  of 
Michigan,  in  an  attempt  to  attract  the  1968 
Olympic  Games  to  Detroit,  are  raising  their 
funds— and  that  amounts  to  approximately 
$25  million— by  increasing  their  take  on  the 
racetracks.  I  think  it  is  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  Before  you  can  actually  get  the  Olympic 
Games  into  your  area,  you  must  have  either 
the  plans  available  to  provide  all  of  the 
facilities  or  the  facilities  available.  You  can 
see  how  anxious  they  are  to  attract  the  games; 
they  will  even  increase  the  take.  Apparently 
it  is  not  going  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
amounts  that  are  bet. 

While  I  am  still  on  this  topic  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  to 
see  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  brought 
to  the  state  of  Michigan  in  1968.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  boon  to  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  respect  of  certain  clauses  which  appear 
in  the  original  charters. 

This  matter  is  of  a  highly  technical  nature 
and  in  this  I  rely,  as  I  so  often  do,  upon  the 
counsel  of  the  department  officials,  technically 
trained  and  skilled  within  this  field.  I  think 
I  can  do  no  better  in  respect  to  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  than  to  read  into 
the  record  the  opinion  of  the  department. 

Revival  of  Corporate  Powers 
The  first  general  companies  legislation 
in  Ontario  was  The  Ontario  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Letters  Patent  Act,  1874,  chap- 
ter 35,  section  56,  which  provided  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  charter  of  the  company  shall  be 
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forfeited  by  non-user  during  three  consecu- 
tive years  at  any  one  time,  or  if  the  com- 
pany does  not  go  into  actual  operation 
within  three  years  after  it  is  granted." 

This  provision  remained  in  effect  until 
1897. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  department 
between  1874  and  1897,  because  the 
statute  was  not  lengthy  to  reproduce  in 
every  letters  patent  of  incorporation  issued 
by  the  department  all  the  relevant  provi- 
sions of  the  Act— 

I  interpolate  that  it  would  be  quite  a  job  to 
reproduce  the  present  Corporations  Act  in 
full,  and  I  continue: 

—and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  provisions 
of  section  56  appeared  in  the  letters  patent 
of  all  the  racing  association  charters  issued 
during  that  period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  section  refers 
to  the  charter  being  forfeited,  but  does  not 
provide  that  the  forfeiture  is  to  be  auto- 
matic nor  is  there  any  provision  for  revivor. 

This  legislation  was  repealed  by  The 
Ontario  Companies  Act,  chapter  28,  sec- 
tion 97  which  provided  as  follows: 

"If  a  company  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  does  not  go  into  actual  operation 
within  two  years  after  incorporation,  or, 
for  two  consecutive  years,  does  not  use  its 
corporate  powers  such  powers  .  .  .  shall  be 
forfeited." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  provision 
refers  now  to  the  corporate  powers  being 
forfeited  and  not  the  charter  as  previously, 
but  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  corporate 
powers  is  still  not  automatic.  Again,  there 
is  still  no  provision  for  revivor. 

Section  28  of  The  Ontario  Companies 
Act,  1912,  cliapter  31,  for  the  first  time 
introduced  an  automatic  forfeiture  of  the 
corporate  powers  for  non-user.  This  auto- 
matic forfeiture  was  continued  in  the  1914, 
1927,  1937  and  1950  general  revisions  of 
the  statutes  and  remained  in  force  until 
April  30,  1954. 

It  should  be  noted  that  between  1912 
and  1954  the  legislation  provided  for  an 
automatic  forfeiture  of  the  corporate  powers 
for  non-user.  It  was  not  until  1928  when 
by  section  3  of  Tlie  Companies  Act,  1928, 
chapter  32,  subsection  4  was  added  to  the 
then  section  28  to  provide  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  may  upon  ap- 
lication  revive  any  charter  so  forfeited. 

Between  1912  and  1954  the  legislation 
provided  for  an  automatic  forfeiture  of  the 
corporate  powers  for  non-user,  and  between 
1928  and  1954  the  legislation  provided  for 


an  order-in-council  reviving  any  charter  so 
forfeited.  The  legislation,  therefore,  be- 
tween 1928  and  1954  was  self -contradictory 
in  that  the  first  part  provided  for  forfeiture 
of  corporate  powers  and  the  latter  pro- 
vided for  the  revival  of  the  charter  for- 
feited. 

Since  the  intention  of  the  legislation  was 
not  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  corporation,  but  rather 
to  effect  an  automatic  forfeiture  of  its 
corporate  powers,  even  though  the  legisla- 
tion then  in  force  provided  for  reviving 
the  charter  it  was  the  view  of  the  depart- 
ment that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature that  provision  was  being  made  for 
reviving  the  corporate  powers  and  not  the 
charter,  since  it  was  the  corporate  powers 
that  were  automatically  forfeited  and  not 
the  charter. 

The  Corporations  Act  which  came  into 
force  on  April  30,  1954,  removed  the  self- 
contradiction  in  the  legislation  by  provid- 
ing in  section  324— now  325— for  a  revivor 
of  the  corporate  powers  which  had  been 
forfeited  under  previous  legislation. 

In  summary,  I  would  point  out  that 
automatic  forfeiture  of  corporate  powers 
has  been  in  effect  in  Ontario  since  1912, 
that  all  the  corporations  in  question  whose 
corporate  powers  were  revived  have  no 
doubt  suffered  an  automatic  forfeiture  of 
their  corporate  powers  by  reason  of  non- 
user  for  two  consecutive  years  after  1912, 
that  such  forfeiture  was  still  in  effect 
when  The  Corporations  Act  came  into 
force  on  April  30,  1954,  and  that  under 
subsection  3  of  section  325  of  The  Corpor- 
ations Act  it  is  clear  that  the  authority  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Provincial 
Secretary  is  by  order  to  revive  the  corpor- 
ate powers  which  was  done  in  all  the  cases. 

I  hope  the  hon.  member  followed  that  very 
closely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  and  again 
in  this  I  perhaps  would  have  to  consult  with 
the  legal  authorities,  that  if  these  charters 
are,  as  the  hon.  member  says  they  are,  void, 
if  tliat  is  the  case  and  this  is  a  legal  opinion 
to  the  contrary,  if  they  were  to  operate  pari- 
mutuel  betting,  which  is  permitted  by  the 
Criminal  Code  only  under  charters  which  are 
in  existence,  then  those  people  would  be 
running  some  risk. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  they  have  been 
given  the  date— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  Well,  all  we  have 
done   is   revive;   we   have   issued   an   order 
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reviving    them,    but   if   they   were   void    ab 
initio- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  a  question?  This  raises 
something  that  I  did  not  get  clarified  earlier. 
What  is  the  obligation  of  the  racing  com- 
mission? The  racing  commission  gives  the 
days  for  racing,  and  I  quoted  from  the  papers 
to  indicate  that  they  accept  some  responsi- 
bility for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  the  Provincial 
Secretary  operates  on  the  best  legal  advice 
that  he  can  get  from  his  technically  trained 
men  in  the  department,  that  it  is  perfectly 
empowered  under  The  Corporations  Act  to 
do  w^hat  was  done;  and  then  we  have  done 
it,  we  have  revived.  The  racing  commission 
assumes  that  the  revivor  is  in  effect.  It  would 
be  in  some  way,  as  often  happens  in  many 
questions,  for  someone  who  is  affected  by 
the  legislation  to  question  in  a  court  of  law 
whether  it  is  void  ab  initio,  or  not. 

I  think  the  second  point  is  that  in  these 
revivors  the  Provincial  Secretary  accepts  the 
material  which  is  provided  for  him  and  he 
revives  the  charter,  which  I  repeat  again  for 
the  information  of  the  lawyer  members  of 
this  House,  which  includes  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre,  sir,  which  he  seems 
unable  to  grasp  and  I  am  amazed  at  this, 
that  a  charter  is  not  a  licence.  It  is  not  a 
permit;  it  is  a  docimient  that  evidences  the 
existence  of  a  corporate  entity  in  which  people 
have  interests,  like  any  other  corporation; 
like  Eaton's  or  Simpson's  or  any  other  cor- 
poration where  there  are  shares  being  owned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  any  layman  can 
grasp  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  no  charge  for 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
still  has  not  answered  the  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  die 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  would  be  well  advised  to  go  back 
to  law  school,  too,  to  find  out  certain  differ- 
ent things.  He  does  not  even  know  the 
difference  between  premises  of  a  corporation 
and  a  head  oiBce  of  a  corporation;  I  will  not 
bother  with  him  for  the  time  being. 

If  these  corporations  have  been  revived 
there  are  interests  outstanding,  and  the  revivor 
will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  are 


beneficially    entitled    to    the    interests    out- 
standing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  answer  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  me  continue  with 
this  thing.  The  hon,  member  referred  to  the 
three  gentlemen  from  St.  Catharines.  I  may 
say  to  him,  and  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  that  there  were  many  inquiries  from 
all  over  the  province  respecting  racing 
charters.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  write  a 
letter  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  he  had 
some  sort  of  licensing  power,  permit  power; 
that  he  sits  down  and  issues  permits.  But 
that  is  not  the  way.  You  have  to  acquire 
these  interests.  Everybody  was  told,  we  ex- 
plained to  them  as  I  have  explained  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  what  a  charter 
is;  it  is  not  a  licence,  it  is  not  a  permit.  Go 
out  and  get  the  shares,  then  apply  for  re- 
vivor. Every  application  that  was  filed  was 
dealt  with  but  nobody  in  the  department 
was  going  to  go  out  and  chase  up  shares  for 
people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order.  The  Provincial  Secretary  is  ignor- 
ing the  point  of  the  letter  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  Centre  read.  Would  he  just 
comment  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Just  a  moment,  now. 
The  hon.  member  raised  the  matter  of  these 
three  gentlemen  from  St.  Catharines.  Yes, 
they  were  inquiring  and  they  were  in  my 
office.  I  have  a  notation  that  two  of  the 
gentlemen  did  at  some  time  appear  in  my 
office.  What  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  was 
I  do  not  recall— I  assume  that  I  explained 
to  them  how  you  go  about  acquiring  interests 
in  racing  associations. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  do  you  get  it  if  the 
people  are  not  alive  any  more?  The  company 
has  disappeared. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  These  interests  were 
outstanding. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  was  outstanding  in 
Deseronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  mention  the  gentleman  from  St.  Catharines 
until  you  introduced  his  name  into  the  dis- 
cussions, and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  everybody  who  inquired 
respecting  racing  charters.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  function  for  me  to  talk  about  people's 
private  business  but  you  introduced  him. 
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I  thought  that  Mr.  Lampman,  back  in  Jan- 
uary, was  still  interested.  I  expected  that 
someday  he  was  going  to  file  formal  applica- 
tion inilil  one  day  I  picked  up  a  newspaper, 
I  think  it  was  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
and  here  is  a  picture  at  the  top,  and  the  pic- 
ture has  two  gentlemen:  E.  P.  Taylor,  jockey 
club  president  ( left )  and  James  R.  Lampman, 
St.  Catharines,  "Racing  executives  study  loca- 
tions of  two  new  harness-racing  tracks". 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Lampman  found  a  new 
interest  and  I  never— just  a  moment- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  6 
o'clock;  and  if  we  are  going  to  debate  this  at 
great  length  you  might  as  well  call  an  end 
to  it  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  listen  to  you. 
Just  sinmier  down  for  a  minute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  there  was  an 
article— it  was  by  Hal  Walker,  sports  editor. 
There  was  an  article  respecting  this  announce- 
ment about— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  fine.  I  will  ex- 
plain all  this,  too. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Are  you  suggesting  that  this  is  how 
you  get  your  official  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  I  am  answering— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  as  good  as  yours. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   It  is  better  than  his. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  6  of  the  clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  just  want  to  finish, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  quote: 

Somebody  pondered  the  reaction  of  the 
smaller    tracks    in    the    province    and    the 


lx?ople  who  operate  them.  Jim  Lampman 
of  St.  Catharines,  a  long-time  driving  force 
behind  the  Niagara  Harness  Horsemen's 
Association,  felt  that  acceptance  would 
be  gradual. 

"A    lot    of    people    probably    won't    be 

.speaking  to  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  in 

about  five  years  they  will  realize  that  the 

jockey  club  had  the  right  idea  all  the  time." 

And  that  is  Mr.  Lampman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  discuss  this  when 
we  get  back  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  the  House  will  sit  at  2 
o'clock.  We  will,  I  hope,  complete  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Treasury.  I  would  like  some 
second  readings  that  are  on  the  order  paper 
and  then  we  will  deal  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Labour.  We  will  have  a 
night  session  tomorrow  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.10  p.m.  of  the 
clock. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature.  Today  we  welcome 
as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery,  students  from 
Bruce  Street  Public  School,   Milton. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  municipal  law,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  first  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  66,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Line 
Fences  Act. 

Bill  No.  67,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  68,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  69,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

NATIONAL    RADIO   OBSERVATORY 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  respecting  the  national  radio  obser- 
vatory in  the  geographic  township  of  White 
in  the  territorial  district  of  Nipissing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  this 
bill  provides  that  the  federal  authority  con- 
cerned, operating  the  national  radio  obser- 
vatory in  the  geographic  township  of  White, 
having  settled  upon  the  area  that  it  prefers 
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to  have  for  these  special  uses,  being  located 
in  a  part  of  Algonquin  Park,  the  bill  has  the 
effect  of  giving  to  the  federal  authority  the 
right  to  operate  thereon,  but  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  and  when  it  no  longer  is 
required  for  these  purposes  it  reverts  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  the  right  of  Ontario. 
It  also  continues  to  keep  the  status  of  the 
lands  within  the  park  area. 

KINSMEN  CLUB  OF  KENORA 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  The  Kinsmen 
Club  of  Kenora. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
required  in  order  that  a  certain  change  can 
be  made  in  the  letters  patent,  which  were 
dated  March  30,  1951  and  granted  to  the 
Kinsmen  Club  of  Kenora,  in  which  the  lands 
described  therein  were  granted  with  the  re- 
striction in  the  habendum  "to  have  and  to 
hold  unto  the  said  Kinsmen  Club  of  Kenora 
as  a  community  camp  to  be  operated  on  a 
non-sectarian,  non-profit-making  basis  only." 
In  order  that  they  may  be  used  for  work 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  Association,  in  which 
they  are  particularly  interested,  this  Act 
changes  the  original  restriction  and  in  lieu 
thereof  contains  the  following  wording: 

It  is  a  condition  of  these  letters  patent 
that  the  land  shall  be  used  only  as  a  com- 
munity camp  operated  on  a  non-sectarian 
and  non-profit-making  basis. 

CENTENNIAL  OF  CONFEDERATION 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  observance  and  commemoration 
of  the  centennial  of  confederation  in  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow 
the  government  and  people  of  Ontario  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  confederation  in  Canada  along 
with  the  government  of  Canada.  I  think  it  is 
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a  very  worthwhile  project  and  we  are  all 
aware  of  it.  Until  this  bill  was  introduced  this 
government  was  not  in  any  position  to  take 
any  action  with  respect  to  the  multitude  of 
good  suggestions  and  excellent  ideas  which 
ha\'e  been  forwarded  to  the  government  from 
interested  municipalities,  organizations  and 
people. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  in  due  course,  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  to  provide  the  outline  of  the 
framework  within  which  the  government  of 
Ontario  will  act  when  we  have  definite  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  framework  within 
which  the  government  of  Canada  is  acting. 

EXPROPRIATING   LANDS 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the  procedures 
for  expropriating  lands  and  for  determining 
compensation  for  the  expropriation  or 
injurious  affection  of  lands. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  hon.  members 
of  this  House  will  recall  that  some  years  ago 
a  select  committee  was  established  of  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  chairman,  to  review 
expropriation  laws  and  expropriation  pro- 
cedures in  this  province  of  Ontario.  The  com- 
mittee held  many  public  meetings.  The 
committee  received  many  briefs;  it  received 
also  the  personal  views  of  many  private 
individuals,  both  professional  and  ordinary 
people,  with  respect  to  the  sufficiency  or 
otherwise  of  our  expropriation  law  and  our 
expropriation  procedures.  After  reviewing 
carefully  the  procedures  and  laws  in  Ontario 
as  exercised  by  the  various  departments  of 
government,  municipalities,  agencies  and 
other  bodies  which  had  expropriation  powers, 
and  after  considering  the  practices,  procedures 
and  laws  in  many  other  jurisdictions  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
Great  Britain,  the  committee  produced  a 
report  which  was  a  unanimous  report.  I  must 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by 
the  committee,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  both  parties,  because  both  the  official 
Opposition  and  the  government  parties  were 
represented,  were  unanimous  in  their  view 
that  there  were  changes  necessary. 

Tlie  committee  also  was  unanimous,  as  you 
will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  those  who  have 
read  the  report  which  was  presented  to  this 
Legislature  last  year  will  know  that  there 
were  many  things  that  could  be  done  forth- 
with, and  required  to  be  done  at  once,  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual,  his  personal 


and  his  property  rights.  It  was  also  apparent 
that  there  were  matters  of  substantive  law 
which  would  be  very  difficult  to  change  with- 
out injustice,  or  without  becoming  too  in- 
volved at  the  present  time. 

On  reviewing  the  matter,  the  government 
felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  lose  no 
time  in  introducing  a  bill  which  would  make 
the  procedures  uniform;  which  would  help 
the  little  man,  about  whom  the  committee 
heard  so  many  instances  of  what  were  con- 
sidered very  injurious  actions  by  expropriat- 
ing authorities.  The  government  felt  that 
something  should  be  done  at  once  to  alleviate 
these  distressing  matters  and  to  put  the 
ordinary  property  owner  in  a  position  where 
he  would  know  what  would  happen  to  him 
and  his  property  if  expropriation  proceedings 
were  begun  by  any  authority  whatsoever. 

The  government  felt,  sir,  that  there  were 
certain  matters  of  substantive  law,  including 
the  matter  of  the  tribunal  to  hear  these 
matters,  which  required  considerable  study. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  believe  that  the  select 
committee  on  municipal  law  will  be  taking 
a  look  and,  probably  in  its  report,  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  municipal 
expropriations.  The  government  felt  that  we 
should  also  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  best 
use  possible  of  what  suggestions  they  might 
bring  in  with  respect  to  the  law,  not  the 
procedure. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  presented  by  me 
today,  and  has  had  first  reading,  is  a  bill 
which  does  several  things.  First  of  all,  it 
makes  uniform,  for  all  expropriating  author- 
ities in  Ontario,  the  procedures  which  must 
be  followed.  Secondly,  it  provides  that  in 
every  instance  a  plan,  a  sketch  or  a  proper 
description  of  what  is  being  expropriated 
must  be  filed  in  the  registry  office  or  land 
titles  office,  and  notice  of  it  must  be  given 
to  the  person  who  is  being  affected  by  it. 

That  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  find 
appended  to  the  Act.  It  sets  out  not  only 
what  has  taken  place,  but  gives  information 
to  the  person  being  expropriated  as  to  where 
he  or  she  can  go  to  get  further  information 
as  to  the  plans  of  the  expropriating  authority, 
and  exactly  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
person  whose  property  rights  are  being 
affected. 

The  next  thing  it  does,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  only  mentioning  the  main  things,  is 
that  it  provides  the  proceedings  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lag,  that  within  a  certain  stated 
time  these  notices  must  be  proceeded  with 
and  served  and  then  the  rest  of  the  expropri- 
ation procedure  follows  along.  In  other  words, 
an  expropriating  authority  may  not  file  an 
expropriation  notice  in  the  registry  oflBce  and 
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kt  it  lie  there  for  an  untold  length  of  time, 
leaving  the  person  affected  up  in  the  aiar  as 
to  what  his  rights  are  to  be,  when  he  is 
going  to  have  a  settlement,  and  when  he 
must  move  off. 

It  provides  further,  sir,  that  before  anyone 
is  forced  to  move  off  their  property  there 
must  be  an  offer  served  on  them  by  the 
expropriating  authority,  and  the  expropriating 
authority  must  pay  to  the  person  aflFected  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  authority's  ofiFer  or 
value  of  the  property.  This  will  have  the 
effect,  sir,  we  are  sure,  of  allowing  tlie  person 
affected  to  take  that  50  per  cent  cash  and 
re-establish  himself  with  a  down  payment 
some  place  else.  When  he  has  to  move  off  he 
does  not  have  to  move  off  without  having  had 
some  time  to  make  a  new  deal  and  get  a  new 
location,  and  is  able  to  have  some  ready  cash 
to  put  down  to  bind  the  bargain. 

Then  we  have  provided,  in  the  bill,  that 
the  tribimals  which  will  hear  the  expropriation 
proceedings  as  they  proceed  will  be  those 
already  provided  for.  Those  which  were  heard 
by  the  municipal  board  will  still  be  heard  by 
it.  Those  which  were  heard  by  arbitrators  or 
referees  may  still  be  heard  by  the  arbitrator 
or  referee. 

There  is  one  difference,  sir.  We  have  pro- 
vided that  in  each  case  now,  either  party, 
either  the  expropriating  authority  or  the 
person  affected,  may  apply  for  this  hearing. 
In  some  of  the  Act  presently  on  the  statute 
books  the  right  to  apply  is  reserved  only  to 
the  expropriating  authority;  the  committee 
recommended  and  this  bill  provides  that 
either  party  may  so  apply. 

Then  there  is  a  provision,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
assist  the  ordinary  citizen  who  has  a  small 
expropriation  proceedings  pending.  We  have 
felt  in  the  committee,  and  the  government 
has  endorsed  the  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
private  individual  is  in  a  very  poor  position 
when  he  appears  on  an  expropriation  proceed- 
ing and  has  against  him  the  assembled  legal 
talent  and  appraisal  talent  of  the  large  ex- 
propriating authorities  in  this  province  of 
Ontario.  He  rather  feels,  we  found  in  the 
committee  from  listening  to  them,  although 
we  know  it  is  not  correct  but  he  rather  feels 
that  he  is  being  discriminated  against  because 
he  has  not  the  money  available  to  go  and 
hire  an  appraiser  or  to  hire  a  lawyer  or  to 
hire  what  may  be  necessary.  So  the  bill 
provides  that  the  expropriating  tribunal,  or 
the  tribunal  hearing  the  expropriating  pro- 
ceedings may  award  costs;  there  is  nothing 
new  there;  and  the  expropriating  tribunal 
when  the  amount  involved  is  $1,000  or  under, 
may  include  in  the  award  of  costs  iip  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  appraisal  fees  and 


othet  such  evidence,,  expert  evidence,  which 
the  person  being  expropriated  must  have. 

Then  there  is  one  further  provision  that  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you;  that  is  that  if  a  notice  of  ex- 
propriation is  filed  and  is  not  served,  and  this 
often  happens  under  present  proceedings,  the 
expropriation  is  not  invalidated,  but  the  per- 
son being  expropriated  then  has  the  choice, 
when  he  does  learn  about  it  and  notice  is 
served  on  him,  of  requiring  the  expropriating 
authority  to  pay  for  the  lands  or  interest  in 
lands  being  expropriated  at  the  value  at  the 
time  the  noice  is  served  and  not  at  the  value 
at  the  time  the  notice  is  filed. 

It  is  felt  that  this  will  encourage  expro- 
priating authorities  to  proceed  smoothly  and 
quickly  to  the  end  of  an  expropriation  and 
not  file  an  expropriating  order  and  leave  it 
there  for  many  years.  When  they  come  to 
exercise  it  and  really  need  the  lands,  the 
person  being  expropriated  will  find  that  the 
expropriating  authority  then  will  try  to  set 
the  value  of  those  lands  or  interest  in  lands, 
at  the  value  of  some  years  ago.  Often  in 
the  meantime  there  is  a  great  appreciation  in 
the  value  in  the  area. 

The   bill   provides   that   the   person   being 

expropriated  will  now  have  the  right  to  say 

to  the  expropriating  authority:  "You  did  not 

serve  me  with  the  notice;  I  did  not  know  it 

was  going  on  two  years  ago.   Now  you  want 

to  take  my  property,  you  will  pay  for  it  at 

the  values  now,  not  the  value  of  two  years 

»» 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
when  they  read  this  bill,  and  all  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  when  they  go  over  it, 
will  agree  that  not  only  did  this  select  com- 
mittee do  a  very  excellent  job  of  investigating 
and  reporting,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  this  bill 
does  cover  those  matters  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  They  make 
the  procedures  uniform;  they  do  not  place 
any  hardship  upon  any  organization,  any 
department,  or  any  authority  which  has  the 
right  to  expropriate.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  will  go  to  the  committee  on  legal 
bills. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions. 

No.  1:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  give  this  bill  three  readings  at  this  session? 
And,  No.  2:  Prior  to  the  bill  going  before  the 
legal  bills  committee,  can  it  be  circulated  to 
such  bodies  as  the  Law  Society,  the  Instituter 
of  Appraisers  and   such  other  persons  who 
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would  perhaps  like  to  come  before  the  legal 
bills  committee  and  make  representations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to    both   questions    is   "yes." 

PORTABLE  PENSIONS 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension,  improvement  and 
solvency  of  pension  plans  and  for  the  porta- 
bility of  pension  benefits. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  introducing  this  bill,  I  would  hke 
to  make,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  a 
fairly  long  statement  which  will  be  circulated. 
The  bill  has  been  printed  and  I  can  circulate 
the  bill  and  this  statement;  this  will  give  hon. 
members  an  opportunity  to  see  just  what 
changes  have  been  made  since  last  year. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  a  bill  to  en- 
act The  Pension  Benefits  Act  was  given  first 
reading  last  year,  on  April  6.  As  I  explained 
in  my  opening  statement,  the  bill  was  in- 
tended at  that  time  for  study  and  discussion 
only.  In  the  ensuing  ten  months  the  antici- 
pated discussion  has  been  both  active  and 
widespread,  and  it  has  brought  forth  proposals 
for  a  number  of  changes  in  last  year's  draft. 
Some  of  the  proposed  changes  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  bill  now  before  you.  In 
its  new  and  revised  form  the  bill  is,  I  con- 
sider, suitable  for  enactment. 

Before  coming  to  details  may  I  mention 
some  of  the  underlying  reasons  for  this  legis- 
lation. One  reason,  of  course,  is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  population  now  survives  to  the 
age  of  retirement.  Another  is  that  since  most 
people  now  work  as  employees,  they  face  an 
abrupt  and  complete  severance  from  their 
ordinary  source  of  livelihood  when  they  are 
finally  obliged  to  cease  work.  Under  these 
conditions  their  need  for  retirement  income 
speaks  for  itself. 

Part  of  the  required  income  is  provided  by 
the  federal  old  age  security  pension.  This 
pension,  which  is  paid  to  almo.st  everyone 
from  age  70,  has  the  advantage  that  it  also 
covers  the  self-cmploycd  and  married  women. 
The  old  age  security  sy.stem  has  inherent 
limitations,  however,  for  its  universality,  its 
great  cost,  and  the  method  of  defraying  that 
cost  seriously  restrict  the  level  of  support 
which  it  can  provide.  Moreover,  since  a 
pension  of  this  type  can  be  paid  only  in  a 
fixed  amount,  it  cannot  reflect  either  the 
number  of  years  a  person  has  worked,  or  the 
level  of  his  earnings.  Both  years  of  work  and 


rate  of  earnings  are  important  considerations, 
however,  in  determining  the  appropriate  level 
of  retirement  income  of  a  breadwinner. 

Because  of  these  limitations  in  the  old  age 
security  system,  wage-related  pensions  of  the 
type  provided  by  employee  pension  plans  are 
exceedingly  important.  Employee  plans  have 
been  in  use  much  longer  than  any  form  of 
nation-wide  public  pension,  as  the  pension 
committee's  second  report  points  out.  Some 
of  these  plans,  moreover,  meet  every  reason- 
able requirement,  provided  there  is  not  much 
inflation  of  prices. 

Among  many  other  pension  plans,  however, 
there  are  noticeable  shortcomings.  One  short- 
coming arises  in  the  case  of  people  who  go 
from  one  employer  to  another,  some  of  them 
many  times  in  a  working  life.  All  too  often 
people  who  move  about  in  this  way  fail  to 
qualify  for  pension  rights.  Others  who  manage 
to  qualify  lose  their  entitlement  by  their  own 
act  in  choosing  to  withdraw  their  contribu- 
tions when  they  go  to  another  job. 

A  second  shortcoming  is  that  many  people 
who  work  for  an  organization  with  a  pension 
plan  are  not  enrolled  as  members.  Sometimes 
they  remain  outside  the  plan  through  their 
own  choice,  but  usually  there  are  rules  as  to 
waiting  period,  sex  or  type  of  occupation 
which  exclude  them,  while  other  rules  ex- 
clude those  who  are  hired  in  middle  or  later 
life.  A  shortcoming  of  another  sort  is  the 
absence  of  pension  plans  in  many  organiza- 
tions. These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  things  we 
seek  to  remedy  with  this  legislation. 

A  broad  aspect  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
is  the  altered  situation  in  which  the  provinces 
of  Canada  have  found  themselves  because  of 
a  decision  of  the  federal  government  four 
years  ago.  The  partial  regulation  of  most 
pension  plans  by  way  of  income  tax  rules,  a 
control  that  the  federal  government  had 
gradually  imposed,  was  slowly  relaxed  by 
softening  of  the  rules  for  registration.  Finally, 
several  of  the  more  important  rules  were 
wholly  withdrawn.  There  is,  of  course,  con- 
siderable regulation  of  pension  plans  by  other 
branches  of  government  but  it  is  not  sufiBci- 
ently  uniform,  as  between  one  branch  and 
another,  to  assure  protection  of  the  public 
interest  in  all  cases.  A  gap  of  some  importance 
now  exists,  therefore,  in  the  law.  The  consti- 
tutional power  to  fill  that  gap  lies  with  the 
provinces. 

By  way  of  introduction  may  I  also  mention 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  bill's  development. 
The  Ontario  committee  on  portable  pensions 
was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1960.  Ten 
months  later,  in  February  1961,  it  made 
prehminary  recommendations  in  its  simimary 
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report.  An  actuarial  report  on  the  costs  of 
providing  portable  pension  rights  was  also 
prepared  at  that  time.  The  committee  was 
then  asked  to  embody  its  preliminary  recom- 
mendations in  a  bill.  Six  months  later,  at  the 
end  of  July  1961,  a  draft  bill  was  submitted 
and  in  the  same  month  the  committee's 
second  report,  a  document  of  146  pages,  was 
completed. 

Both  the  draft  bill  and  the  report  were 
finished  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
interprovincial  conference  of  premiers  in 
August  1961.  My  predecessor,  bearing  in  mind 
as  I  do  that  the  co-operation  of  other  prov- 
inces is  desirable,  had  secured  a  place  for 
portable  pensions  on  the  agenda.  At  this 
conference,  held  in  Charlottetown,  copies  of 
the  draft  bill  and  the  second  report  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  gathering  and  released  to  the 
general  public.  Subsequently  both  the  draft 
bill  and  the  report  were  given  broad  distribu- 
tion throughout  Canada.  In  addition  many 
copies  were  supplied  in  response  to  requests 
from  other  countries.  The  proposals  were 
studied  intensively  by  interested  groups  and 
in  the  light  of  the  ensuing  submissions  and 
debate  the  committee  and  its  legal  adviser 
were  asked  to  prepare  a  second  draft.  It  was 
this  second  draft  that  I  placed  before  the 
House  last  April  as  Bill  No.  165. 

The  bill  now  before  you,  a  third  draft, 
reflects  a  further  process  of  discussion  and 
revision  over  the  past  ten  months.  This  latest 
phase  of  the  discussion  opened  with  the 
meeting  of  a  special  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature on  April  10.  During  the  following 
months  the  bill  was  carefully  examined  by 
trade  unions,  by  various  associations  of  em- 
ployers, and  by  organizations  and  individuals 
in  the  pension  field.  Last  May  I  announced 
that  a  series  of  public  hearings  would  take 
place  in  September  before  the  committee  on 
portable  pensions.  Written  submissions  to  the 
pension  committee  followed,  and  at  the 
September  hearings  these  were  examined  at 
length,  as  the  verbatim  record  of  the  com- 
mittee shows.  At  the  same  time,  further  cost 
estimates  were  made  by  the  committee's 
actuarial  advisers.  The  21  submissions  pre- 
sented during  this  latest  stage  in  the  discus- 
sions brought  to  over  60  the  number  of 
written  submissions  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee since  its  inception.  The  September 
hearings,  hon.  members  may  be  interested  to 
know,  were  attended  by  oflScial  observers 
from  the  federal  government  and  from  the 
governments  of  six  other  provinces. 

As  this  outhne  has  shown,  the  bill  before 
this  House  is  the  outcome  of  several  cycles  of 
proposal,  consideration  and  revision.  When, 
later  in  my  remarks,  I  compare  the  new  bill 


with  last  year's,  hon.  members  may  judge  the 
extent  of  the  latest  changes.  In  addition  to 
offering  greater  detail  and  sharper  definitions, 
hon.  members  will  find  that  the  bill  provides 
some  guidance  as  to  the  division  of  contribu- 
tions in  the  so-called  standard  or  minimum 
plan  as  between  employer  and  employee.  On 
this  the  former  bill  had  been  silent.  A  number 
of  revisions  affecting  pensions  above  the 
prescribed  minimum  have  also  been  made. 
Despite  these  changes  the  substance  of  the 
bill  is  much  the  same  as  before. 

The  legislation  now  before  you  is  naturally 
intricate  and  technical  at  certain  points, 
touching  as  it  does  a  surprisingly  wide  and 
complex  variety  of  pension  and  related  wel- 
fare arrangements.  In  addition  it  is  legislation 
of  a  distinctly  new  type.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  portable  pension  committee  and  its 
advisers  are  those  most  famihar  with  the 
necessarily  large  amount  of  detail,  it  is  my 
intention,  when  the  Act  is  considered  on 
second  reading,  and  after  that  consideration, 
to  refer  the  bill  to  a  special  committee  of  the 
whole  House  where  the  pension  committee 
and  their  legal  and  actuarial  advisers  can  be 
present  to  be  of  assistance  in  explaining  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  bill  to  any  of  those 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  who  may 
be  interested. 

Now  I  come  to  the  main  provisions  of  the 
bill  itself.  These  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Where  there  has  not  previously  been  a 
pension  plan,  in  business  and  other  organiz- 
ations, whether  private  or  public,  the  Act 
requires  employers  who  have  15  or  more 
employees  in  Ontario  to  estabhsh  at  least  a 
minimum  pension  plan  by  January  1,  1965. 
In  determining  the  number  of  employees, 
casual  and  certain  part-time  workers  are 
excluded.  (Sections  14(1)  and  1(c) ). 

2.  Plans  already  in  existence,  if  they  fall 
short  of  the  minimum  pension  standards,  are 
to  be  amended  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  at 
least  the  minimum  standards  described  in  this 
Act.  Crown  agencies  and  the  various  levels 
of  government  are  included.  (Section  14(1)). 

3.  As  to  benefits,  pension  plans  for  15  or 
more  employees  are  required  to  provide  one 
or  another  type  of  pension  benefit,  in  connec- 
tion with  income  up  to  $400  a  month,  on  a 
scale  at  least  as  great  as  one  of  three  mini- 
mum types  described  in  section  17(l)(c).  The 
pension  committee  has  pointed  out  that  these 
three  types  of  plans  are  those  most  commonly 
used.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  disturb  the 
type  of  plan  employed,  hence  the  choice  in 
this  section.  The  minimum  rates  of  benefit  or 
contribution,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  spelled 
out  in  clause  (c)  of  section   17(1),  are  the 
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nearest  practicable  eqiiivalents  one  to  the 
other  on  an  annual  salary  of  $4,800.  I  am 
informed  that  exact  equivalence  is  not  pos- 
sible owing  to  differences  in  the  proportions 
of  men  and  women  and  of  old  and  young  in 
the  staffs  of  different  organizations. 

4.  All  employees  who  have  reached  age  30, 
who  have  had  six  months'  service  where  a 
plan  is  in  force,  and  have  worked  an  average 
of  20  hours  a  week  or  more  during  the  six 
months,  must  be  enrolled  in  a  pension  plan 
of  at  least  the  minimum  type.  (Section  17(1) ). 

5.  The  portability  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  contained  mainly  in  the  standards  laid 
down  for  \esting  and  cash  withdrawal.  (Sec- 
tion 17(1),  (f)  and  (g) ).  Having  become  a 
member  of  an  employer's  pension  plan  after 
the  first  six  months'  service,  a  person  who  has 
worked  for  that  employer  for  a  further  12 
months  (after  January  1,  1965)  is  to  receive 
a  non-forfeitable  claim  to  the  minimum 
pension  prescribed  whether  he  stays  in  the 
same  job  or  leaves  it.  After  the  beginning  of 
1965,  in  other  words,  a  person  over  30  who 
changes  jobs  and  has  had  a  service  record 
of  18  months  or  more  will  gain  the  pension 
advantage  arising  from  his  own  and  his  em- 
ployer's contributions  up  to  the  level  pre- 
scribed under  one  or  other  of  the  minimum 
plans,  for  all  services  after  1964  while  he 
was  a  member  of  the  plan. 

6.  Tlie  bill,  insofar  as  tlie  nunimum  is  con- 
cerned, limits  the  opportunity,  now  open  to 
most  employees  who  go  to  another  employer, 
of  withdrawing  their  own  contributions  in 
cash.  This  restriction  parallels  the  vesting 
rule.  It  applies  to  all  employee  contributions 
made  after  1964  for  the  minimum  scale  of 
benefits.  Since  both  the  vesting  and  cash 
withdrawal  standards  do  not  apply  to  service 
prior  to  January  1,  1965,  the  proposed  law  is 
not  retroactive  in  either  respect. 

7.  We  now  come  to  a  short  but  important 
part  of  the  bill,  section  18,  that  deals  with 
pension  protection  in  addition  to  the  required 
minimum  benefit.  All  such  additional  protec- 
tion, whether  provided  within  a  single  plan 
or  in  a  second  plan,  is  embraced  in  the  term 
'supplementary  pension  plan".  For  conveni- 
ence it  may  be  referred  to  in  discussion  as 
the  "supplementary  area''. 

In  the  supplementary  area  the  vesting  will 
not  begin  as  early  in  life  as  in  the  standard 
plan,  the  required  service  period  for  vesting 
is  longer,  and  cash  withdrawal  will  not  be 
restricted  as  early.  Full  vesting  with  respect 
to  an  employer's  contributions,  for  benefits 
above  the  standard  or  minimum  amount,  is  to 
commence  when  an  employee  has  attained 
the  age  of  45  years  provided  a  service  re- 
quirement is  also  met.  The  service  require- 


ment for  vesting  is  that  the  person  shall  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  employer  for  a 
continuous  period  of  not  less  than  the 
previous  ten  years.  Returning  to  the  age 
requirement  of  45  years,  this  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  former  federal  income  tax 
rule  of  50  years  while  the  service  requirement 
of  ten  years  may  be  compared  with  the 
former  tax  rule  of  not  more  than  20  years. 
Many  employers  had  more  generous  age  and 
service  limits  under  the  former  tax  rules  and 
some  will  find  that  they  already  comply  with 
the  new  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  is  also  a  restriction  on  the  withdrawal 
of  contributions  by  terminating  employees. 
The  restriction,  which  parallels  the  former 
one  on  vesting,  will  apply  to  persons  who 
have  reached  age  45,  who  have  completed 
ten  years  of  service  and  whose  service  with 
the  employer  ends  for  reasons  other  than 
retirement  or  death.  As  in  the  standard  plan, 
their  contributions  for  services  after  1964  will 
be  locked  in  except  that  they  will  be  allowed, 
if  the  terms  of  their  own  pension  plan  permit, 
to  withdraw  in  cash  an  amount  up  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  present  value  of  all  their 
accumulated  and  vested  pension  benefits  with 
respect  to  service  after  the  year  1964.  (Sec- 
tion 18,  subsections  (2)  and  (3) ). 

8.  All  plans  must  provide  information  to 
each  employee  covered  by  the  plan  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  pension  plan  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  its  members.  (Sec- 
tion 19). 

9.  The  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  various  standards  described  above  will  be 
the  responsibihty  of  The  Pension  Commission 
of  Ontario,  which  will  be  established  by  the 
proposed  Act.  The  commission  will  consist  of 
from  five  to  nine  members  nominated  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council,  to  serve  for 
periods  of  three  years,  one-third  of  them  to 
retire  annually  and  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

The  superintendent  of  pensions  will  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  and  he  will  be 
appointed  by  the  commission.  (Sections  2-8). 

10.  As  to  profit-sharing  arrangements,  those 
which  are  pension  plans  (whose  revenues  are 
derived  from  profit-sharing)  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  bill;  those  that  are  not  pension 
plans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  excluded.  As 
to  both  types  of  profit-sharing  arrangement 
the  bill  recognizes,  in  section  14(9),  that  th^ 
employer's  obligation  to  establish  a  standard 
pension  plan  may  be  fulfilled  by  integrating 
it  with  his  profit-sharing  plan. 

11.  Standards  of  solvency  are  required  by 
the  bill  but  not  specified  in  it.  They  will  be 
contained   in   the   regulations.   The   portable 
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pension  committee  has  felt  very  strongly  that 
improved  standards  of  vesting;  and  transfer- 
ability could  be  assured  only  if  there  were 
suJBficient  assets  in  each  pension  fund  to  pay 
the  promised  benefits.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  transfer  of  assets  tx)  other  funds  or 
the  central  pension  agency,  for  if  a  departing 
worker  were  allowed  to  transfer  the  full  value 
of  his  vested  pension  credits  out  of  an  in- 
sufficiently funded  plan,  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  plan's  deficiency  even 
larger  as  regards  claims  of  workers  who  re- 
mained under  it.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason 
that  no  generally  applicable  provisions  for 
transfer  of  pension  rights  appears  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that  the 
regulations  should  provide  that  the  minimum 
pension  benefit  described  in  section  17  of  tlie 
bill  be  fully  funded  from  the  outset  in  1965. 
In  the  event  that  pension  benefits  in  excess 
of  the  minimum,  or  those  arising  from  service 
prior  to  1965,  are  not  fully  funded,  they  are 
to  be  funded  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
25  years. 

Questions  of  solvency  and  questions  as  to 
the  initial  design  of  pension  plans  usually 
demand  a  certain  amount  of  actuarial  ser- 
vices, at  least  in  the  case  of  a  large  employer. 
Similar  questions  can  arise  for  the  small 
employ ier  but,  in  view  of  the  overhead 
expense  involved,  he  often  finds  it  to  his 
advantage  to  choose  a  standard  arrangement 
that  calls  for  the  minimum  of  actuarial  work. 
Provided  he  chooses  such  a  standard,  the 
bill  and  the  regulations  seek  to  accommodate 
him  by  not  requiring  him  ;  to  incur  an  ex- 
pense that  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  workers.  The  small  employer's 
need  for  such  an  arrangement  will,  it  is  anti- 
cipated, be  met  effectively  by  the  existing 
financial  institutions,  some  of  which  are 
already  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operat- 
ing very  small  plans. 

'Another  phase  of  solvency  dealt  with  in 
the  regtilatidns  concerns  pension  fund  invest- 
ments. 

-12.  A  Central  Pension  Agency,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  another  measure,  is  first  mentioned 
in  section  13  of  the  bill.  The  agency,  an 
aiuxiliary  organization  made  necessary  by 
various  terms  of  the  Act,  is  to  receive  and 
hold  as  interestrbearing  deposits  the  pension 
monies  of  employees  who  do  not  remain 
long  enough  in  a  single  pension .  plan  to 
justify  the  plan  in  holding  the  funds  for 
them..  * 

The  deposit  accounts  in  the  agency  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  locking-in  restriction 
as  if  the  monies  had  remained  in  the  pension 
fund  proper.  The  pension  agency,  to  which 


reference  is  made  in  sections  13,  ITj  18,  20 
and  22,  would  serve  not  only  to  hold  byt  ta 
consolidate  small  sums  that  might  other? 
wise  remain  inconveniently  scattered  among 
many  plans.  The  character  of  the  agency  and 
tlie  questions  of  policy  which  it  raises  were 
discussed  by  the  portable  pension  committee 
on  pages  59-61  of  its  second  report.  A  draft 
charter  for  the  agency  has  not  as  yet  been 
prepared. 

Other  aspects  of  the  legislation  are  found 
mainly  in  the  regulations,  to  which  several 
references  have  already  been  made.  A  revised 
draft  of  the  regulations,  prepared  by  the 
pension  committee,  will  be  made  available. 
In  their  present  state  the  draft  regulations 
are  somewhat  tentative  and  for  this  reason 
the  pension  committee  holds  the  view  that 
the  regulations  should  not  be  promulgated 
until  after  the  commission  has  been  appointed 
and  has  had  a  chance  to  consider  them.  The 
regulations  refer  mainly  to  standards  of  sol- 
vency and  the  investment  of  pension  monies. 

The  next  question  is  the  changes  appear- 
ing in  the  bill  as  compared  with  Bill  No.  165 
of  last  year.  At  the  outset  I  will  deal  with 
those  that  affect  the  standard  or  minimum 
plan. 

Four  of  the  revisions  refer  to  the  scope  of 
the  standard  plans,  serving  to  sharpen  the 
distinction  between  employees  who  are 
covered  and  those  who  are  riot  First,  as  to 
part-time  workers.  Employees  whose  average' 
working,  period  during  six  months  is  less  than 
20  hours  weekly  are  regarded  as  part-time 
workers  and  are  not  required  to  be  members 
of  the  standard  plan.  This  change  is  effected 
by  revising  the  definition  of  an  employee  in 
section  l(e>.  Tlie  criterion  chosen  for  dividing 
full-time  from  part-time  service  is  approxi* 
mately  half  of  a  w6i*king  week.  While  thefe 
are  employers  who  would  prefer  to  exclude- 
all  those  who  ^ybrk  less  than  an  average  of 
about  25  liOurs,  the  ^aCt  that  tiie  ordinary 
working  week  is  now-  aboiit  40  hOiirs  and 
sometimes  less  has  correspondingly  reducedj' 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  20,  the  average 
number  of  hours  that  can  be  regarded  as 
half-time  service.  ■ 

The  second  and  thlrS  changes  refer  solely 
to  elderly  workers.  The  defiriition  of  eligible 
employees  in  section  1(b)  has  been  altered,  to' 
avoid  uncertainty,  by  providing  that  those 
Over  the  age  of  70  are  specifically  excluded 
from  membership  in  a  plan.  The  other  change 
provides  that  an  employee  who  joins  a  man-' 
datory  group  after  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  65  may,  if  he  Wishes,  abstain  from 
membership  in  a  standard  'plan  under  section 
17(4)..;    ..•.:,:.:.    :,.-'.  :rr>r,.     '-       .■  ■:    .      :     . 
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The  fourth  and  last  change  bearing  on 
coverage  is  confined  to  younger  persons  who 
are  below  tlie  age  of  30.  In  last  year's  bill, 
service  that  had  been  performed  before  the 
age  of  30,  if  rendered  after  the  year  1964, 
gave  rise  to  vested  pension  rights  if  a  worker 
who  had  been  covered  continued  in  the  same 
job  after  passing  his  30th  birthday. 

This  provision  affected  some  types  of  plans 
much  more  than  others  and  might  have  dis- 
couraged tlie  numerous  long-established  plans 
of  the  money  purchase  type  from  covering 
people  under  30.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  for  the  standard  or  minimum  plan  no 
compulsory  vesting  requirement  for  con- 
tinuous service  rendered  from  before  age  30 
should  be  in  the  bill,  and  section  17(l)(e) 
was  amended  accordingly. 

Turning  now  to  the  dates  when  the  bill 
is  to  take  effect,  hon.  members  will  note  that 
year-end  dates  are  now  expressed  as  of  the 
following  day,  that  is,  January  1.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  owing  to  the  passage  of  time 
since  the  Act  was  first  proposed  the  effective 
dates  should  be  moved  forward  a  year.  On 
further  consideration  it  was  decided  that  only 
certain  of  the  earher  dates  need  be  moved 
forward.  Accordingly,  the  date  for  registra- 
tion of  plans  has  been  moved  ahead  nine 
months  from  March  1,  1963  to  January  1, 
1964.  It  follows  that  the  portability  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  which  take  the  form  of 
vesting  and  locking-in  provisions  apphcable 
to  service  after  1964  will,  if  enacted,  be  in 
force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1965. 

Next  I  come  to  three  changes  that  bear 
on  contributions.  Earlier  drafts  have  been 
purposely  silent  as  to  the  division  of  the  con- 
tributions between  employer  and  employee 
although  the  legal  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing a  standard  plan  was  placed  on  the 
employer.  From  various  submissions  made  by 
organizations  both  of  employees  and  of 
employers  it  now  seems  well  to  give 
employers  the  right  of  recovering  contribu- 
tions from  their  employees  while  at  the 
same  time  limiting  the  proportion  they  may 
recover  to  one-half  except  in  money  purchase 
plans  where  it  may  be  slightly  higher. 

The  provision  for  recovery  is  of  course  per- 
missive, since  in  non-contributory  plans  the 
employer  pays  all  the  contributions,  an 
arrangement  that  the  bill  does  not  seek  to 
disturb.  The  exact  recovery  rights  given  to 
the  employer  are  of  two  types  depending  on 
the  kind  of  plan  in  use  and  are  spelled  out 
in  subsection  (2)  of  section  17. 

A  second  change  is  a  revision  of  the  per- 
centage  rate   of   contributions  called  for   in 


money  purchase  plans,  appearing  in  section 
17(l)(c).  Almost  all  money  purchase  plans 
are  supported  by  joint  contributions,  the 
employer  and  employee  usually  paying  an 
equal  percentage  to  build  up  a  fund  invested 
at  interest,  the  resulting  accumulation  being 
used  at  retirement  to  buy  whatever  amount 
of  annual  income  it  will  purchase.  In  last 
year's  bill  a  total  or  combined  contribution 
of  four  per  cent  of  earnings  was  specified  as 
the  money  purchase  minimum.  It  has  now 
been  agreed  that  under  many  circumstances 
this  is  too  high  in  comparison  with  the  mini- 
mum pension  rules  in  the  other  two  parts  of  .j 
the  same  clause  (the  one-half  of  one  per  cent  "^ 
of  earnings  formula  and  the  flat  benefit 
formula).  A  lower  percentage  graduated 
according  to  age,  is  therefore  substituted  in 
section  17(l)(c)(ii)  ranging  from  1.5  per  cent 
to  three  per  cent  of  earnings. 

A  third  change  affecting  contributions  will  I 
allow  departing  or  terminating  workers  to 
withdraw  voluntary  additional  contributions, 
nothwithstanding  the  locking-in  requirement, 
if  the  plan  allows.  To  lock  in  voluntary  con- 
tributions is  likely  to  discourage  workers 
from  making  them.  The  change  is  accom- 
plished in  section  18  by  inserting  the  words 
"he  has  been  required  to  make"  in  the  middle 
of  subsection  (2),  after  the  words  "any  part 
of  the  contributions".  As  voluntary  contribu- 
tions are  not  those  which  a  person  "has  been 
required  to  make"  they  will  not  be  covered 
by  the  locking-in  rule. 

Next  come  changes  relating  to  benefits.  In 
last  year's  bill  the  benefit  from  the  employer's 
contributions  was  to  vest  in  the  employee  on 
a  graduated  basis,  from  age  30  to  age  34, 
rising  by  four  equal  steps  of  20  per  cent  each, 
full  or  100  per  cent  vesting  being  applicable 
from  age  34  and  over  for  eligible  service. 
The  present  bill  replaces  the  four  equal 
yearly  steps  with  immediate  and  full  vest- 
ing at  a  single  step  at  age  30.  (Sections 
17(l)(e)  and  1(b)).  This  will  simplify  the 
vesting  arrangements  somewhat.  As  it 
achieves  full  vesting  a  little  earlier  it  will 
sHghtly  increase  employers*  costs  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  absence  of  vesting  for  con- 
tinuous service  from  before  age  30,  already 
mentioned  in  (a)  above,  will  diminish  costs 
for  many  employers. 

Accompanying  the  change  to  immediate 
vesting  is  a  parallel  change  to  immediate 
restriction  on  withdrawal  of  workers'  con- 
tributions, when  age  30  is  reached,  in  place 
of  the  former  graduated  scale.  These  two 
rules,  for  vesting  and  for  locking  in,  refer 
only  to  the  standard  or  minimum  plans  and 
are  applicable  only  to  incomes  up  to  $400  a 
month  received  after  the  year  1964. 
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In  addition,  the  bill  now  provides  specifi- 
cally in  clause  (b)  of  section  20,  for  "integra- 
tion" of  the  standard  portable  pension  benefit 
with  the  old  age  security  payment  which 
starts  at  age  70.  This  clause  is  for  greater 
certainty  and  does  not  reflect  any  change 
of  intention.  It  will  permit  a  more  rapid  pay- 
out of  the  standard  pension  before  age  70, 
to  be  followed  by  a  reduced  pay-out  after 
the  old  age  security  payment  has  com- 
menced. 

Other  changes,  of  a  minor  character,  are 
a  sharper  distinction  between  pension  bene- 
fits (i.e.,  a  pension  paid  upon  retirement)  and 
the  deferred  life  annuity  to  which  a  termi- 
nating employee  becomes  entitled  when  he 
leaves  service  prior  to  retirement.  There  is 
also  rearrangement  of  the  restrictions  against 
assignment  and  commutation. 

We  now  come  to  the  changes  in  section  18, 
dealing  with  the  supplementary  area  referred 
to  in  item  (7)  above.  For  pension  protection 
in  this  area  we  have  three  underlying 
objectives.  The  first  is  to  achieve  solvency  of 
the  plans— and  this  is  that  area  of  pension 
benefit  lying  above  the  minimum— with  an 
appropriate  minimum  of  inspection  to  that 
end.  This  objective  applies  to  all  pension 
protection  and  I  will  return  to  it  later.  The 
second  is  to  provide  a  vesting  rule  for  the 
supplementary  area,  but  the  rule  for  vest- 
ing there  is  less  strict  than  in  the  standard 
plan.  The  third,  which  grows  out  of  the 
second,  is  not  merely  to  replace  but  to  shorten 
the  service  requirements  for  vesting  and  thus 
to  improve  the  portability  of  pensions.  To 
achieve  the  second  and  third  objectives 
section  18  requires  that  vesting  begin  at  an 
earlier  age  than  under  the  former  federal 
income  tax  rules,  starting  at  age  45  instead 
of  age  50;  it  also  requires  that  vesting  begin 
after  a  shorter  period  of  service,  namely 
within  ten  years*  service  instead  of  20. 

A  provision  of  the  same  general  type  was 
in  last  year's  bill  (section  17)  but,  at  the  date 
the  bill  was  to  come  into  force,  all  of  the 
qualifying  ten  years'  service  were  to  be 
performed  in  the  future.  The  present  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  includes  service  before  1965 
as  a  criterion  for  vesting. 

The  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  provision  may  be  stated  in  other  words. 
Under  the  former  bill,  pension  rights  would 
not  have  become  vested  until  1975,  ten  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  But  at  that 
time  a  large  amount  of  vested  claims  would 
have  arisen  overnight  at  the  end  of  the  first 
full  ten  years*  service.  The  new  bill,  instead 
of  leading  to  such  a  delayed  yet  abrupt 
change,  provides  that  after  1964  the  enrolled 


worker  who  has  reached  age  45  and  who 
leaves  after  ten  years*  continuous  service  shall 
be  entitled  to  full  vesting  for  all  service 
rendered  after  January  1,  1965. 

The  earlier  vesting  thus  provided  will  in 
some  cases  increase  employers'  pension  costs. 
It  will  do  so  especially  among  employers 
whose  qualifying  restrictions  for  vesting  have 
been  noticeably  less  favourable  to  their 
workers  than  the  new  rule.  At  the  outset, 
however,  the  increase  in  cost  is  not  likely  to 
be  burdensome  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
elapsed  period  of  service  after  January  1, 
1965. 

This  revised  vesting  provision  gains  impor- 
tance gradually  but  it  will  ultimately  come  to 
apply  to  a  large  amount  of  pension  benefits. 
For  older  workers  who  change  jobs  it  will 
be  of  tangible  advantage  while  to  those  who 
do  not  do  so  it  will  give  a  feeling  of  security. 
By  degrees,  moreover,  it  will  enable 
employers  to  engage  older  workers  more 
freely  because  of  the  larger  pension  pro- 
tection the  latter  will  eventually  bring  with 
them  from  their  former  employment. 

There  is  also  a  change  in  the  restriction 
on  cash  withdrawal  for  those  over  45  with 
ten  years'  service.  In  the  new  bill  this  pro- 
vision is  subject  to  the  exception  that  such 
employees  may,  if  they  leave  their  jobs 
before  retirement  and  if  their  own  plan 
permits,  withdraw  in  cash  up  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  present  value  of  their  entire  pension 
rights. 

Finally  there  are  changes  respecting  sol- 
vency and  investments,  both  of  them  in  the 
regulations.  The  principal  change  is  that  the 
regulations  have  been  revised  to  require  the 
achievement  of  solvency  in  the  case  of  pro- 
visionally funded  plans  in  not  more  than  a 
fixed  period  of  25  years.  This  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  former  sliding  scale,  which 
was  the  average  future  service  life  of  all 
members  of  the  plan.  The  new  provision  is 
more  easily  enforced  and  it  does  not  create  a 
bias  in  favour  of  hiring  younger  workers  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  allowable  period.  For 
most  organizations  it  probably  permits  a 
slightly  longer  time  in  which  to  achieve 
funding.  Another  change  reduces  the  in- 
fluence, in  actuarial  valuations  of  pension 
plans,  of  anticipated  future  conditions. 

Another  part  of  the  regulations  deals  vidth 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  investments 
that  pension  funds  may  make.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion that  the  permissible  investments  will  be 
spelled  out  in  the  regulations  instead  of  in- 
corporating them  by  reference. 

In  January  of  1962,  the  government  of 
Canada  announced  that  it  was  seeking  the 
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consent  of  the  provinces  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  permit  the  federal 
government  to  establish  a  nation-wide  con^ 
tribiitory  wage-related  pension  plan  with 
survivor  benefits  attached.  The  details  of 
sudi  a  plan  were  not  announced.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  goverrunent  plans  existing 
in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
(Mr.  Diefenbaker)  said  that  attention  would 
be  paid  to  the  solvency  and  portability  of 
private  pension  plans. 

As  I  said  ten  months  ago,  I  have  been 
pleased  at  the  interest  shown  by  the  federal 
government  in  the  field  of  pension  legislation. 
In  response  to  its  inquiry  of  January,  1962, 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  indicated  to 
the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  that 
Ontario  would  not  object  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  achieve  the  proposed  con- 
tributory wage-related  pension  plan  with 
survivor  benefits. 

The  announcement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  year  ago  was  couched  in  such  broad 
terms  that  it  leaves  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
negotiation  and  discussion.  Whatever  the 
federal  government  does,  it  appears  that 
provincial  pension  legislation  will  be  required 
and  it  is  probable  that  statutes  resembling 
The  Pension  Benefits  Act  or  something  very 
similar  would  still  be  needed  for  improving 
the  portability  of  employers'  pension  plans. 
And  incidentally,  I  understand  that  the 
federal  government  has  not  received  the  con- 
sent of  all  tlie  provinces  to  this  constitutional 
amendment  so  there  that  particular  plan  has 
come  to  rest,  at  least  for  the.  present. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  provinces 
will  get  along  better  with  tiie  new  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  is  one  of  the 
province  that  has  not  given  its  consent. 
However,  I  get  the  hon.  member's  point. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  criticisms  that  there  will  be  of  this 
Act.  I  dealt  with  the  main  criticisms  of  the 
proposal  up  to  April  6  last  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  repeat  what  was  said  then.  But 
four  criticisms  were  stressed  in  public  dis- 
cussion since  last  year's  bill,  and  these  I 
might  mention  to  you.  One  of  these  stressed 
the  danger  of  conflicting  provincial  legisla- 
tion and  the  advantages  of  a  imiform  law— 
and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  a  uniform 
law  nationally. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  this  aspect.  We  are 
confident  that  other  provinces  which  intro- 
duce a  portability  law  will  make  efforts  to 
avoid  conflicts.  Our  plans  for  this  bill  were 
placed  before  the  interprovindal  conference 


of  Premiers,  held  last  August  in  Victoria  and 
we  have  been  encouraged  by  the  response. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  hon.  members,  six  of 
the  provinces  came  down  here  for  our  hear- 
ing subsequent  to  that  meeting,  as  weir  as 
the  federal  government,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  a  single  province  must  take  the 
initiative,  if  we  are  to  avoid  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  very  long  delay  in  introducing 
any  legislation  of  this  type. 

Another  criticism  was  that  the  present 
economic  climate  is  not  propitious.  The  new 
law  does  not  become  mandatory,  however, 
until  the  beginning  of  1965  and  the  resulting 
costs  will  only  appear  gradually  thereafter. 
We  would  hope  the  economic  climate  will 
continue  to  improve  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years  as  it  has  in  the  past  years,  despite  the 
forecast  made  by  some  people  in  the  country. 
I  hope  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  is 
listening  to  this. 

With  the  uncertainties  of  economic  aflFairs 
in  mind  the  mandatory  benefit  scales  in  the 
standard  plan  have  been  purposely  set  at 
modest  levels. 

Viewed  from  another  angle  the  country's 
economic  condition  should  benefit  from  larger 
savings  which  will  result  from  the  institution 
of  portable  pensions.  These  savings  will  act 
as  a  substitute  for  the  foreign  capital  upon 
which  Canada  has  become  so  dependent,  and 
the  capital  funds  involved  should  contribute 
to  economic  growth  and  to  the  preservation 
of  autonomy. 

A  third  criticism  was  that  while  the 
principles  of  the  bill  were  acceptable  for  a 
minimum  pension  they  should  not  be  applied 
to  pension  protection  above  the  mandatory 
arnount.  The  answers  to  this  objection  are 
giyen  in  the  broad  arguments  for  portability 
and  no  defence  of  them  is  needed  here.  The 
pension,  objective  is  so  important  that  it 
should  not  be  frustrated  by  allowing  it  to 
becohie  confused  with  other  objectives  of 
personnel  policy,  most  of  which  can  be 
acCottiplished  in  other  ways.  Theise  first  three 
criticisms  came  frorri  erhployers. 
.  A  fourth  criticism,  which  came  from  labour 
unions,  was  that  the  prescribed  level  of 
employer's  portable  benefits  is  not  high 
enough.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  em- 
ployers, however,  who  are  ailready  committed 
to  very  heavy  expenses  for  fringe  benefits.  In 
some  cases  including  the  cost  of  retroactive 
pension  benefits  which  take  years  to  pay  for; 
also,  there  are  some  pension  plans  on  which 
the  Act  will  press  more  heavily  than  others 
owing  to  differences  in  the  design  of  the 
actual  pilan.  With  these  obstacles  in  mind, 
and  remembering  the  present  level  of  the 
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universal  flat  rate  pension,  our  aim  has  been, 
above  all,  to  establish  the  principles  of  port- 
ability and  solvency  and  to  do  so  at  a  level  of 
cost  tliat  is  consistent  with  maintaining  an 
expanding  economy. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  offer  a 
brief  summary  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
bill.  The  chief  aims  are  to  make  future 
pension  arrangements  more  certain,  more  just 
and  more  widespread.  To  achieve  these  aims, 
old  rules  and  conditional  arrangements  that 
defeat  the  reasonable  pension  hopes  of  indi- 
viduals are  checked,  new  provisions  favour- 
able to  getting  and  keeping  pension  rights 
are  introduced,  and  many  more  pension  plans 
are  to  be  established.  In  addition  the  Act 
will  require  all  plans  to  achieve  standards 
of  solvency  equal  to  the  best  practices  now 
found  and  will  permit  beneficial  and  flexible 
investment  of  pension  monies. 

The  bill  provides  a  strong,  well-balanced 
framework  within  which  ample  room  is  left 
for  variation  in  matters  of  detail.  It  offers 
pension  arrangements  that  are  better  adapted 
to  a  world  in  which  industry  needs  to  be 
flexible  and  labour  needs  to  be  mobile.  With- 
in this  new  framework  there  will  soon  be 
more  plans  and  a  bigger  membership.  The 
pensions  that  people  gain  will  not  be  for- 
feited as  so  many  are  today,  an  impediment 
to  the  employment  of  older  workers  will  be 
lessened,  and  as  time  goes  by  there  will  be 
more  and  bigger  incomes  at  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  House  the  material  I  have  just 
read  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  will 
call  second  reading  of  this  bill  some  time  later 
in  the  week,  at  which  time  the  principles  can 
be  debated.  I  am  arranging  for  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  next  at  which  all  hon.  members  of 
the  House  can  attend.  The  committee  that 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  the  research  work  in 
this  bill  will  be  present  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  hon.  members  want  to  ask.  It  will 
be  held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  here 
in  the  building. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
permit  one  question  arising  out  of  his  re- 
marks? Did  I  interpret  the  remarks  to  indicate 
that  no  regulations  will  apply  to  those 
employers  with  less  than  15  employees? 
Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  advise  us 
why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  h  correct.  These 
are  matters  I  would  say  that  can  be  discussed 
in  front  of  the  committee.  I  have  no  objection 
in  dealing  with  the  question  now  but  it  was 
the  procedure  I  had  planned.  I  really  made 


this  long  statement  so  that  you  could  have 
a  written  explanation  of  what  tlie  bill  is 
about;  so,  when  you  read  the  bill,  even  before 
having  to  debate  it  in  principle,  you  would 
have  an  explanation  of  what  happened  on  it 
and  why,  I  have  to  explain  this  very  care- 
fully; there  were  no  ulterior  motives  in  what 
I  did.  I  would  suggest  you  take  that  question 
up  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall, 
I  think  this  is  the  one  big  gap;  he  has  done 
a  good  job  except  for  this. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  this  is  not 
the  appropriate  time  to  pursue  questioning 
but  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  whether  the  meeting  with  the 
experts  will  precede  or  follow  the  second 
reading.  I  realize— 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:    It  will  follow  second 

reading- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    I    think   that   is    much 

better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —at  the  normal  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  House.  Instead  of 
going  to  one  of  the  existing  committees  it  was 
my  thought  that  we  might  just  have  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  will  precede  the 
second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No.  It  will  come  after. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  promised  brief  state- 
ment in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  concerning  charges  of 
patronage  and  corruption  alleged  against  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  with  reference 
to  property  purchased  from  R.  A.  Vaillan- 
court  of  Sturgeon  Falls  in  1957. 

First  of  all  in  regard  to  the  site:  The 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  are  very  particular 
as  to  sites  chosen  for  provincial  police  build- 
ings. This  site  was  only  purchased  after  their 
approval.  When  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
requested  a  site  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  our  real 
estate  men  would  move  quietly  into  the  area 
and  check  values.  It  was  found  that  one 
gasoline  company  had  paid  Mr.  Vaillancourt 
$3,500  for  a  piece  of  land  with  a  frontage 
of  81  ft.  on  Highway  17,  or  roughly  $43.20 
per  front  foot.  This  was  in  October,  1955. 
At  the  same  time  anotlier  property  owner, 
Robert  Walsh,  sold   another  piece   of  land 
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witli  a  frontage  of  175  ft.  to  another  gasoline 
company,  for  $9,000  or  $51.43  per  front 
foot.  This  estabhshed  in  the  minds  of  the 
real  estate  men  that  the  value  of  the  land 
in  that  area  was  running  between  $40  and 
$50  per  foot  frontage. 

After  considerable  investigation  of  sites, 
our  property  officials  reduced  the  choice  of 
sites  to  two.  One  was  owned  by  the  same 
Robert  Walsh  and  had  a  310  ft.  frontage  on 
No.  17  highway,  for  which  he  was  ask- 
ing $14,000-or  $45  a  front  foot.  The  other 
was  400  ft.  by  400  ft.  property  tliat  we 
bought  from  R.  A.  Vaillancourt  for  $10,215.04, 
or  $25  a  front  foot— which  was  $20  a  foot 
cheaper  than  the  neighbouring  property,  or 
$15  a  foot  cheaper  than  any  recent  purchases 
in  that  area. 

In  addition  to  the  size  and  price,  the  site 
that  was  purchased  was  superior  to  the 
Walsh  site,  in  that  it  was  higher  and  drier. 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Walsh  subsequently 
sold  the  other  piece  of  property  at  about  his 
asking  price  of  $45  per  front  foot. 

We  took  out  an  option  on  the  land,  on 
October  31,  1956  and  our  records  show  that 
the  zoning  was  right.  The  town  water  was 
available,  which  is  most  important,  and 
eventually  sewers  were  planned  for  that  area. 

The  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  claimed 
that  this  site  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Vaillan- 
court only  a  year  before  we  purchased  it, 
and  that  he  had  paid  only  $20  an  acre  for 
40  acres.  Even  if  these  facts  were  true,  it 
would  be  entirely  irrelevant.  The  fact  is  that 
he  owned  it— that  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  desired  that  particular  property  and 
therefore  the  government  was  in  a  position 
where  they  wanted  to  buy  it. 

However,  I  am  informed  that  he  had  pur- 
chased it  in  1947  and  had  had  it  under 
cultivation  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  had 
improved  the  property  a  great  deal  during 
that  period.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  farm  land  will  realize  that  for  two  or 
three  years  following  the  war,  a  purchaser 
could  practically  name  his  own  price  for 
farm  land. 

I  point  out  again:  This  property  was  pur- 
chased not  one  year  before— but  ten  years 
before   the   government  purchased  it. 

With  regard  to  the  fill,  anyone  that  has 
travelled  Highway  17  throughout  this  area 
will  realize  it  has  been  rai.sed  about  six  feet 
above  tlie  adjoining  properties-so  therefore 
the  amount  of  fill  required  to  bring  a  build- 
ing up  to  grade  is  greatly  increased. 

We  did  use  9,560  cubic  yards  of  fill,  pur- 
chased at  95  cents  a  cubic  yard  delivered  at 


the   site,   and  this  was  purchased  from   Mr. 
Vaillancourt. 

Our  superintendent  of  pubUc  works  in  that 
area  asked  for  bids  for  fill— five  of  which  he 
received.  Two  were  at  95  cents  a  yard  and 
three  were  at  $1  a  yard.  The  superintendent 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  Vaillan- 
court's  bid  due  to  the  fact  that  his  was  one 
of  tlie  two  low  bids  received  and  that  he 
had  excellent  equipment  with  which  to  move 
it. 

A  septic  tank  is  required  to  service  this 
provincial  police  building.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  fill  provided  a  much  better 
disposal  bed  than  the  natural  soil. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  take  a  very  dim 
view  of  any  hon.  member  of  this  House 
making  this  type  of  ill-founded  accusation. 
Here  we  have  the  hon.  member  for  Nipis- 
sing making  the  statement  of  patronage  and 
political  pay-off- and  his  hon.  colleague  from 
York  Centre,  in  his  hyena-type  language,  add- 
ing the  word:  "Corruption". 

I  would  hope  they  would  check  their 
sources  of  information  much  more  carefully 
before  they  speak  out  again  as  they  did  on 
Friday. 

The  property  section  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  is  possibly  the  most 
exposed  of  any  section  of  government  to  the 
type  of  thing  they  suggest  in  their  accusa- 
tions. I  would  point  out  that  we  have  a  i 
small— but  most  honest  and  trustworthy—  I 
group  in  our  property  department  and  I  do 
not  like  the  two  hon.  members,  sitting  in  the 
security  of  their  legislative  seats,  slurring 
the  people  in  that  branch. 

I  will  put  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the       ^ 
two   men  who   were   responsible   for  buying       I 
that  property— one  of  whom  is  sitting  in  the 
House  this  afternoon— up  against  that  of  the 
hon.  members  for  Nipissing  and  York  Centre 
any  day  of  the  week  and  at  any  time. 

No  wofds  of  apology  need  come  to  me 
on  this  matter  but  I  would  suggest  they  are 
in  order  for  the  two  men  responsible  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  at  Sturgeon  Falls. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  hon. 
Minister? 

Is  he  aware,  sir,  that  on  August  14,  1953» 
34.13  acres  were  sold  by  Ben  Levert  to  R.  A. 
Vaillancourt  for  $800?  This  was  registered 
August  21,  1953.  In  the  fall  of  1956,  this 
department  of  government  made  arrangements 
for  less  than  four  acres  of  that  very  same 
land  that  was— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 
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The  member  asked  a  question.  If  the  Min- 
ister would  Hke  to  answer  the  question,  that 
is  up  to  him. 

I  might  say  that  what  the  member  is  re- 
peating has  already  been  said  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  it  has  not,  sir. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Oh,  sit  down. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  shall  not  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  cool  off. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  just  want  to  inform  the  hon. 
Minister  because  he  has  imputed  my  honesty. 
Do  I  not  have  an  opportunity  to  answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  still  point  out  to  the  member 
that  that  would  come  under  a  point  of 
privilege  rather  than  the  usual  procedure  with 
these  statements  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  will  rise  on  any  point  I  can 
rise  on,  sir,  and  if  it  is  a  point  of  privilege, 
fine.  I  had  asked  the  question  in  this  House 
some  time  ago,  sir,  about  the  purchase  price 
of  that  land.  I  found  out  in  the  registry  office 
that  34  acres  were  sold  by  Mr.  Ben  Levert 
for  $800.  If  that  is  good  arable  land,  is  that 
a  good  price  for  34  acres,  I  would  like  to 
know? 

Also,  a  few  years  later,  three  years  later, 
four  acres  of  that  land  were  sold  for  $10,- 
215.40.  It  is  listed  in  the  registry  office,  on 
transfer  No.  71339,  November  27,  1956.  Of 
course,  the  sale  price  is  not  shown  because 
it  was  land  sold  to  the  Crown. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  only  four  acres  and  if  10,000 
cubic  yards  of  fill  were  used  to  fill  up  that 
area,  even  a  farmer  who  has  been  off  the  land 
for  some  time  would  know  what  kind  of 
land  it  was.  There  is  no  fill  at  any  other 
section  along— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  question  of  the  privilege 
of  this  House.  I  do  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  this  argument  at  all,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  and  to  the 
House  that  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  any- 
thing in  this  House  if  an  hon.  Minister  rises 
and  replies  factually  to  a  factual  charge  that 
was  made,  and  then  by  innuendo  and  other- 
wise starts  to  slander  the  hon,  member  con- 
cerned. This  is  irrelevant.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
rises  and  provides  facts  that  show  that  the  hon. 
member  was  wrong,  surely  those  facts  stand, 
without  the  hon.  Minister  abusing  his  priv- 
ileges by  laying  personal  charges  against  the 


hon.  member  concerned.  We  have  had  too 
much  of  this  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

I  would  point  out  to  all  the  members 
that  it  has  been  stated  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  this  House  that  statements  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  such  as  the  one  given 
by  the  Minister,  are  considered  to  be  non- 
provocative  and  non-controversial.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  statements  before  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  Troy:  Then  how  can  an  hon.  member 
whose  honesty  almost  has  been  impugned, 
reply?  What  do  I  have  to  do,  get  on  the 
line? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  for  a  point  of  informa- 
tion, the  member  rose  on  a  point  of  privilege 
and  he  stated  a  fact  as  he  considered  it,  he 
mentioned  figures,  and  this  is  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  will  have  a  question  for  the 
hon.  Minister  later  on  another  land  trans- 
action in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  one  did  not  go  down  too 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
UtiHties  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  83,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  hon.  Minister  planning  to  make  any 
statement  at  this  time  with  regard  to  Bill 
No.  83?  If  not,  then  I  would  like  to  make- 
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Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
It  will  go  to  committee  the  first  of  the  week 
or  when  the  committee  is  called. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  appreciate  tlie  fact  that  it 
will  go  to  committee  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  has  chosen  the  right  procedure  in 
deciding  to  do  tliat.  I  would,  nevertheless, 
like  to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  bill  at  this 
stage. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  main  principles 
in\olved  in  the  various  clauses  contained  in 
the  bill.  First  of  all,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  Act  into  accordance,  at  least  the 
wording  of  the  Act,  into  accordance  with 
present  administrative  practices  which  in  some 
instances  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
Act  as  it  now  stands. 

Second,  there  have  been  some  minor  in- 
creases in  benefits  provided  under  the  Act. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  both  of  these  points 
briefly. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  changes 
designed  to  bring  the  wording  of  the  Act 
into  accordance  with  present  administrative 
practices,  there  are  two  that  I  have  noticed 
in  the  draft. 

First  there  is  a  new  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  accident.  This  is  a  very 
complicated  matter  and  no  doubt  in  com- 
mittee stage,  and  also  in  the  labour  com- 
mittee, the  full  significance  of  the  proposed 
amendment  will  become  apparent.  It  would 
appear  that  the  definition  has  been  broadened 
to  some  extent  so  as  to  enable  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  to  interpret  the  Act  more 
favourably  to  workmen  in  some  cases.  The 
principal  change,  I  tliink,  is  to  include  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  accident  disable- 
ment arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
employment.  I  believe  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  situations  where,  in  the  past, 
the  board,  has,  shall  we  say,  stretched  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  as  it  now  stands  a  little 
bit  for  the  benefit  of  workers. 

I  am,  nevertheless,  somewhat  concerned 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  new  wording  will 
be  broad  enough.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  what  has  become  a  continuing 
problem  under  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experience 
of  other  hop.  membexs  has  been,  but  I  will 
say  that  my  experience  in  assisting  con- 
stituents of  mine  in  making  presentations  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  has  been 
that  the  most  difficiJt  type  of  case  is  the 
case  relating  to  back  injuries.  I  have  appeared 
before  the  compensation  review  board  on 
many  occasions  on  behalf  of  workmen  living 
in  my  constituency.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
always  found   the   review   board   most  fair. 


They  conduct  their  proceedings  in  an  in- 
formal and  yet  businesslike  manner.  They, 
in  my  experience,  work  just  as  hard  at  bring- 
ing out  points  favourable  to  the  workman  as 
they  do  in  bringing  out  points  that  may  not 
be  favourable  to  the  workman.  In  other 
words,  they  try  to  do  a  job  to  get  at  the  facts 
as  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  determine 
them,  and  to  make  a  fair  award  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  within  the  limits  of  the  Act. 
That  has  been  my  experience  with  the  review 
board  and  I  have  been  before  it  on  a  good 
many  occasions. 

However,  I  have  found  that  they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  unduly  limited  by  the  Act  as  it 
has  stood  to  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not 
feel  satisfied  that  the  new  amendment  will 
be  broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  change 
their  present  procedures.  If  a  workman 
suffers  a  slipped  disc  while  he  is  working 
on  the  job  he  can  claim  compensation,  if 
he  can  show  that  something  unusual  hap- 
pened. If  he  merely  is  lifting  100-pound 
weights,  shall  we  say— and  it  is  shown  that 
he  usually  does  that  in  the  course  of  his 
employment— and  if  on  a  certain  occasion 
he  was  lifting  a  100-pound  weight  and  felt 
a  sudden  stab  of  pain  in  his  back  which  may 
have  disabled  him  completely  at  the  moment, 
temporarily,  with  full  disablement  setting  in 
later,  he  will  have  to  show  that  he  twisted 
or  slipped  in  lifting  the  weight.  Simply  to 
say  that  he  was  lifting  a  weight  and  felt 
a  stab  of  pain  in  his  back  is  not  good  enough. 
It  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  fine 
point  that  is  surely  quite  meaningless.  For 
one  thing,  these  things  happen  in  a  split 
second.  A  fellow  is  going  along  doing  his  job, 
as  he  has  always  done  it,  and  suddenly  feels 
a  stab  of  pain;  it  may  be  a  very  severe  pain 
that  disables  him  completely.  He  is  not  in  a 
position  really  to  think  what  happened  to 
him;  if  he  does  not  say  right  then  and  there 
that  he  twisted  his  back  or  body,  or  he 
slipped,  his  chances  of  getting  compensation 
are  not  very  good.  At  least  there  will  be  a 
long,  long  battle  in  order  to  establish  it. 

I  have  said  to  workmen  many  times,  who 
are  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind  where 
there  may  be  a  hazard  to  their  back,  that  If 
they  are  working  and  suddenly  feel  a  stab  of 
pain  in  their  back,  even  if  it  goes  away 
immediately,  for  heaven'^  sake  drop  every- 
thing and  make  a  fuss  and  say,  "I  Slipped 
when  I  was  lifting  this  weight."  If  they  do 
that  they  are  all  right.  The  only  trouble  is 
that  one  rarely  gets  a  chance  to  advise  the 
workmen  until  after  the  event  has  occurred; 
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then  you  have  to  go  back  to  estabhsh  some- 
thing where  there  may  have  been  no  vi^it- 
nesses,  where  the  worker's  recollection  is  very 
poor. 

I  have  had  cases  before  the  review  board 
where  we  were  trying  to  get  witnesses  to 
testify  as  to  what  happened  in  a  split  second 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  'It  was  very  hard  to 
find  out  from  them  exactly  what  did  happen, 
what  their  recollection  was  of  the  actual 
event,  and  what  in  their  own  minds  was 
added  later  in  the  normal  process  that  all 
human  beings  engage  in  when  they  think 
about  past  events. 

I  would  hope  that  this  new  definition  of 
accident  will  be  broad  enough  to  deal  with 
all  cases  of  back  injuries  which  occur  while 
the  man  is  working  at  the  job,  or  the  woman 
as  far  as  that  goes,  because  a  good  many 
women  have  suffered  these  back  injuries,  too. 
I  had  a  case  before  the  review  board  just  a 
few  days  ago,  involving  a  female  employee, 
who  I  must  say  was  working  on  a  job  which, 
1  was  amazed  to  discover,  involved  lifting 
weights  of  anywhere  from  30  to  200  pounds. 
But  I  think  that  this  technicality  of  establish- 
ing that  there  was  something  unusual— not 
only  that  it  happened  at  the  time,  but  some- 
thing unusual  happened— is  quite  unreason- 
able and  results  in  injustice  in  some  cases. 

I  may  say,  with  regard  to  back  injuries, 
too,  that  there  is  another  area  of  injustice 
that  occurs.  It  often  happen  in  these  cases, 
and  I  have  talked  to  orthopaedic  surgeons 
in  this  matter  and  they  confirm  this,  that  a 
person  can  suffer  a  stab  of  pain  and  then 
feel  nothing  more— apparently  the  nerve  is 
damaged  and  becomes  paralyzed  for  a  while 
—so  he  will  go  back  to  his  job.  He  dismisses 
it  as  nothing  and  does  not  say  anything  about 
it,  but  goes  back  to  his  job  and  carries  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Then  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  tries  to  get  out  of  bed,  he  finds 
he  cannot  make  it;  he  is  so  badly  disabled. 

In  those  cases,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  com- 
pensation. The  board  says  he  did  not  report 
anything.  Well,  he  did  not  report  anything 
because  the  incident  appeared  to  be  trivial 
and  he  did  not  think  anything  about  it  at 
the  time.  Subsequently,  he  discovered  it  was 
very  serious,  but  because  of  his  minor  neglect 
at  the  moment  he  may  lose  compensation  and 
that  could  very  well  mean  a  loss  of  $5,000  or 
$10,000,  when  one  adds  up  all  his  lost 
wages,  and  his  medical  expenses,  and  so  on. 
I  would  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  new  clause  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  situation  I  am  talking 
about,  but  if  it  is  not  I  hope  the  hon.  Min- 


ister will  consider  the  matter  and,  at  a  later 
stage,  bring  in  a  further  amendment  which 
will  cover  situations  of  this  kind. 

The  other  change  in  the  Act  which  falls 
within  the  general  category  of  bringing  the 
wording  of  the  Act  into  line  with  present 
administrative  practices,  is  the  proposed 
section  5  which  would  amend  section  41  of 
the  Act.  This  section  relates  to  the  payment 
of  temporary  partial  disability.  In  other 
words  when  a  worker  is  hurt  he  is  usually  in 
the  first  instance  totally  disabled;  naturally 
he  begins  to  recover  and  at  a  certain  point  in 
time  is  perhaps  able  to  do  some  work,  so 
the  board  begins  to  cut  down  his  compensa- 
tion on  the  basis  that  he  is  now  only  partially 
disabled. 

This  becomes  often  a  burning  issue,  be- 
cause the  practice  the  board  follows  is  to 
cut  down  his  compensation  if  they  think  his 
medical  condition  is  such  that  he  can  do 
light  work,  whether  or  not  he  can  find  any 
light  work;  it  is  the  standard  practice.  A 
workman  will  be  given  full  compensation, 
which  is  75  per  cent  of  his  earnings;  after 
a  period  the  board  will  say,  "You  are  now 
available  for  some  light  work.  We  will  cut 
your  compensation  to  50  per  cent."  This  is 
37  per  cent  of  his  earnings.  Then,  in  another 
two  or  three  months,  they  will  cut  it  to  25 
per  cent.  I  even  had  one  poor  fellow,  who 
was  not  capable  of  doing  a  solitary  thing, 
who  had  it  cut  to  10  per  cent  until  I  took  it 
up  with  the  board  again  and  got  it  increased 
to  25  per  cent.  The  board  does  this  merely 
on  the  basis  that,  according  to  their  deter- 
mination, he  is  physically  capable  of  doing 
work,  whether  he  can  get  the  work  or  not. 

The  Act,  as  it  previously  read,  was  in  this 
form:  That  his  compensation  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount 
that  he  was  earning  before  the  accident,  and 
the  amount  that  he  is  earning,  or  is  able  to 
earn,  after  the  accident.  They  changed  that 
wording  to  say:  "is  physically  capable  of 
earning";  they  changed  "is  able"  to  "earn",  to 
say  "is  physically  capable  of  earning."  This 
puts  the  Act  in  accord  with  the  board's 
administrative  practice  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  board's  administrative  practice  is  wrong 
and  they  were  not  following  the  Act.  The 
Act  said— up  until  now— not  what  he  is 
physically  capable  of  earning,  but  what  he  is 
able  to  earn.  The  ability  to  earn  covers  a 
number  of  other  things,  such  as:  can  he  get 
another  job?  Many  times  he  cannot.  Especially 
in  some  remote  communities  where  only 
heavy  work  is  available. 

Now  I  agree  that  this  is  what  the  board 
has  been  doing;  and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 
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tliey  should  not  have  been  doing  it.  I  do  not 
think  the  Act  should  be  amended  now  to 
conform  to  their  administrative  practices.  It 
should  be  left  as  it  was;  the  board  should  take 
a  much  broader  interpretation  of  this  than 
they  have  in  the  past.  They  should  take  into 
account  not  only  the  physical  ability  of  the 
worker,  but  they  should  also  take  into  account 
the  availability  of  light  work. 

With  many  of  these  men,  who  have  never 
done  anything  but  very  heavy  work,  light 
work  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  find 
for  tliem.  That  is  particularly  true,  as  I 
indicated,  in  some  communities  such  as 
mining  communities  where  almost  the  only 
kind  of  employment  available  is  heavy  work. 

Those,  at  any  rate  are  the  two  changes  in 
the  Act  which  fall  within  the  category  of 
what  I  have  described  as  the  first  principle 
of  the  bill. 

The  other  principle  is  to  increase  some  of 
the  benefits  provided  in  the  Act.  The  in- 
creases I  do  not  think  are  nearly  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  hon.  Minister  implied  in  his 
introductory  statement  about  this  bill  on  its 
first  reading.  But  there  are  some  increases, 
and  I  am  certainly  glad  to  welcome  them. 

Essentially  they  fall  into  two  classes.  First 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  ceiling  on  which 
compensation  is  made  available  to  $6,000  a 
year,  meaning  that  a  worker  who  earns 
$6,000  a  year  or  more  can  now  draw  com- 
pensation up  to  $4,500  a  year,  as  compared 
with  something  like  $3,750  previously.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  three-quarters  of 
$5,000  is,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant increase. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
the  increase  is  not  sufficient.  It  does  not  take 
account  of  the  wages  paid  to  more  highly 
skilled  employees.  There  are  a  great  many 
employees  earning  more— not  a  great  many, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  skilled  employees, 
let  me  put  it  that  way— earning  more  than 
$6,000  a  year.  If  a  man  in  a  job  making, 
say  $7,500,  finds  himself  unfortimate  enough 
to  snfi'er  an  accident  that  puts  him  on  work- 
men's compensation,  it  is  a  pretty  sharp 
reduction  to  have  his  earnings  reduced  from 
a  rate  of  $7,500  a  year  to  a  rate  of  $4,500 
a  year. 

I  think  the  ceiling  should  be  considerably 
higher  than  $6,000.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  there  is  no  point  in  the 
ceiling  at  all,  it  should  be  eliminated 
altogether. 

It  is  also  en\'isagcd  in  the  bill  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  allowances  paid 
In  respect  of  children  who  are  left  orphans 
with    one    parent,    or    with    no    parent,    by 


virtue  of  tlie  fact  tliat  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family  is  killed  in  an  industrial  accident 
These  increases  in  allowance  are  moderate. 
It  is  now  envisaged  there  will  be  an  allow- 
ance of  $40  a  month  rather  than  $25  a 
month  for  a  child  who  still  has  one  surviving 
parent  and  an  allowance  of  $50  a  month  in 
place  of  $35  a  month  for  a  child  who  has 
no  surviving  parents. 

I  am  happy  to  see  there  is  some  increase, 
but  I  would  suggest  to  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  amount  of  $40  or  $50  a 
month,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  very  much 
money  for  the  full  maintenance  of  a  child  in 
this  day  and  age.  I  also  note  with  regret  that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  allowance  for 
widows.  A  widow  with  one  child,  or  with  one 
or  more  children,  will  enjoy  some  increase  in 
benefits  under  the  Act  when  this  bill  is  passed 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  allowance  for  children;  but  there  is 
still  no  increase  in  the  allowance  for  the 
mother.  As  I  recall  it,  the  payment  to  a 
widow  is  now  in  the  Act,  and  will  continue 
as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  to  be  $75  a 
month,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  very  small 
allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adult 
woman— it  may  in  some  cases  be  an  adult  man 
who  is  disabled— in  this  day  and  age. 

In  fact,  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  should  consider  the  adequacy 
of  benefits  under  the  Act  for  survivors.  The 
criticism  I  am  going  to  make  is  applicable,  as 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  every  workmen's  com- 
pensation Act  in  Canada  and  not  merely  to 
this  one;  but  it  is  applicable  to  this  Act. 
There  is  what  I  would  call  discrimination  as 
between  the  treatment  of  workmen  who  are 
injured  and  disabled,  but  not  killed,  and  the 
dependents  of  workmen  who  are  killed. 

A  workman,  if  he  is  totally  disabled,  re- 
ceives 75  per  cent  of  his  earnings  up  to  a 
limit  of  $6,000  a  year  under  the  new  bill.  A 
widow  who  is  left  with,  shall  we  say  two 
dependants,  gets  $75  for  herself  plus,  under 
the  new  bill,  $40  for  each  of  the  children, 
making  a  total  of  $155  a  month.  Now  take 
the  case  of  a  man,  say,  earning  $500  a  month, 
if  he  is  totally  disabled  his  compensation 
will  be  three-quarters  of  $500  which  is,  $375 
a  month.  If  he  is  killed  and  his  widow  is  left 
to  look  after  herself  and  the  children  she 
will  get  $155  a  month.  I  think  the  disparity 
is  too  great.  I  think  the  whole  principle  of  a 
flat  allowance  for  widows  and  orphans  is  a 
wrong  principle.  I  realize  it  has  been  long 
established  and  well  imbedded  in  all  work- 
men's compensation  Acts,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  unfair  to  widows  and  orphans. 
I  think  that  now  the  hon.  Minister  has  been 
reviewing  the  Act  he  ought  to  reconsider  the 
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whole  approach  of  the  Act  to  widows  and 
orphans. 

Another  point  that  I  think  he  should  con- 
sider, I  asked  him  about  it  when  he  made 
his  statement  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  me  any 
full  answer  at  the  time,  but  now  that  he  is 
reconsidering  benefits  I  think  he  should  con- 
sider those  men  who  suffered  permanent 
disability  back  in  the  days  when  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  provided  that  work- 
men would  be  compensated,  not  as  is  now 
the  case  on  the  basis  of  75  per  cent  of  their 
income,  but  on  the  basis  of  66%  per  cent  of 
their  earnings.  Indeed,  there  are  still  a  few 
left,  I  believe,  who  date  from  that  ancient 
period  when  compensation  was  on  the  basis 
of  55  per  cent  of  earnings. 

Now  the  75  per  cent  arrangement  has  been 
in  effect  in  this  province  for  about  a  decade, 
yet  these  people  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  permanently  disabled  prior  to 
that  time  still  have  to  accept  compensation 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  rates.  This  is  unfair 
in  itself,  but  it  becomes  particularly  un- 
fortunate when  one  considers  that  in  those 
days  wages  were  substantially  lower  than 
they  are  now.  They  are  discriminated  against 
not  only  in  that  they  have  a  lower  rate  of 
compensation,  but  that  compensation  is  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  a  lower  rate  of  earn- 
ings. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  ought  to  take  another  look  at  the  situa- 
tion of  these  men.  There  are  not  so  many  of 
them  that  it  would  be  any  great  cost  to  the 
accident  fund  or  the  consolidated  revenue 
to  at  least  bring  their  rate  of  compensation 
up  to  present-day  rates.  The  objection  that  is 
made  by  the  manufacturers'  association  and 
others,  to  the  principle  that  the  compensation 
awarded  to  these  men  was  based  on  assess- 
ment rates  in  effect  in  the  days  when  they 
were  employees;  and  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  present  employers  to  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  increasing  the  pensions  paid  to  these  men 
when  they  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
a  different  rate  of  assessment. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  sense  in 
that  idea  at  all.  It  is  a  technical  point,  but 
I  notice  the  hon.  Minister  himself  has  not 
followed  that  particular  principle  in  that  bill 
he  has  now  before  us,  as  I  read  subsection  3 
of  section  13  of  the  bill: 

The  new  payments  for  orphans  will 
come  into  force  on  July  1  of  this  year,  and 
as  of  that  date  they  will  apply  not  only  in 
the  case  of  accidents  occurring  after  that 
date,  but  in  the  case  of  all  payments  to 
children  arising  out  of  accidents  that 
occurred  before  the  date. 


There  he  is  accepting  the  principle  that  the 
fund  now  can  legitimately  be  charged  with 
accidents  that  happened  at  an  earlier  date. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  fund  cannot  be  charged 
legitimately  with  compensation  to  men  whose 
current  rate  is  two-thirds  or  55  per  cent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  a  sound  principle  in 
the  one  case  it  is  sound  on  the  other.  I  am 
certain  that  when  you  spread  across  all  the 
employers  of  this  province  the  cost  of  increas- 
ing the  rates  from  66%  or  55  to  75  the 
difference  in  their  assistance  will  not  even  be 
noticeable. 

But  if  the  hon.  Minister  considers  this  to 
be  a  matter  of  far-reaching  principle  that  he 
is  not  willing  to  concede  in  relation  to  these 
men,  let  him  in  the  name  of  humanity  propose 
to  this  Legislature  that  money  be  paid  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  to  the  accident  fund, 
to  provide  pensions  for  all  of  these  men  on 
the  basis  of  75  per  cent  of  earnings.  I  think 
it  is  an  injustice  that  has  continued  too  long, 
for  them  to  be  paid  at  67  per  cent  and  55 
per  cent,  especially  when  in  most  cases  those 
rates  are  on  quite  low  wage  rates.  I  think 
those  people  are  not  a  very  large  group, 
and  therefore  not  politically  significant,  but 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  concerned 
about  that.  I  am  sure  he  is  more  concerned 
about  the  justice  of  the  situation.  Therefore 
I  feel  certain  he  might  be  prepared  to  give 
favourable  consideration  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  legitimate  claims  of  these  people. 

One  last  point  I  would  like  to  mention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  raise  in  a  preliminary 
way  because  I  realize  it  opens  up  a  very 
large  and  difficult  field  of  inquiry.  I  think, 
nevertheless,  it  should  be  mentioned,  because 
it  is  an  inadequacy  that  exists  in  this  Act  and 
in  all  workmen's  compensation  Acts  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  a  great  deal  of  social  insurance 
legislation.  That  is  that  compensation  is  paid 
on  the  basis  of  wage  rate  earned  by  the 
man  at  the  time  of  his  accident. 

In  relation  to  temporary  disability  that  is 
all  right.  If  a  man  is  off  work  for  a  month, 
two  months,  or  even  a  year,  he  is  paid  on  the 
basis  of  his  earnings  when  he  suffered  his 
accident,  that  is  quite  fair  compensation.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  pension,  the  man  who  is 
permanently  disabled,  totally  or  partially,  and 
is  awarded  a  pension,  as  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  and  the  wage  rates  generally  go  up 
he  is  left  further  and  further  behind.  We 
know  that  in  fact,  ever  since  world  war  two, 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  going  up,  wage 
rates  have  been  going  up,  and  these  poor 
fellows  that  have  been  injured  15  or  20 
years  are  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper, 
further  and  further  down.  Their  standard  of 
living  is  being  steadily  depressed;   not  only 
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because  of  the  injustice  I  already  mentioned, 
or  an  inadequate  rate  of  compensation,  but 
purely  because  of  the  changing  situation. 

I  know  of  men  who  were  skilled  workers. 
I  know  of  one  man,  a  skilled  worker,  who 
lost  three  fingers  on  his  hand  and  gets  a 
trivial  pent^ion  for  the  loss  of  three  fingers. 
His  capacity  to  earn  has  been  cut  in  half 
and  the  compensation  that  he  gets  is  nothing. 
It  is  even  worse  for  a  man  who  is  totally 
disabled  or  close  to  totally  disabled.  He  still 
continues  on  a  percentage  of  wage  rates  that 
are  now  completely  out  of  date,  that  are 
maybe  no  more  than  half  the  rates  payable 
for  comparable  employment  nowadays;  it  is 
very  hard  for  those  people  to  maintain  any 
reasonable  standard  of  living.  In  fact  there 
are  some  that  have  to  find  supplement  in 
general  welfare  assistance,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  a  most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  I  realize  this 
opens  up  a  very  broad  area  of  inquiry.  If  one 
were  to  do  anything  about  this  particular 
problem  it  would  mean  a  radical  change  in 
the  whole  principle  of  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  but  I  think  that  the  situation 
that  we  have  before  us,  and  which  I  think 
we  can  expect  to  see  continue  in  the  future, 
because  I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  cost  of 
hving  and  the  wage  rates  both  will  be  steadily 
going  up,  is  a  matter  that  requires  attention. 

I  think  there  should  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
compensation  Act  to  consider  the  adequacy 
of  the  basic  principle  on  which  it  was  based, 
which  strictly  related  compensation  benefits 
to  rates  of  earnings;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
is  an  adequate  principle  in  this  day  and  age. 
I  think  that  it  should  be  studied;  there  should 
be  some  consideration  given  to  supplements 
to  workers  suffering  permanent  disability, 
supplements  related  to  costs  of  living.  I  know 
that  will  affect  the  assessment  structure,  and 
one  would  not  rush  into  it  but  I  think  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  the  board  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  study.  Perhaps  some  independent 
commissioner  could  be  engaged  to  look  into 
it  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  come  up  with 
a  new  approach  to  the  principle  of  workmen's 
compensation  which  will  take  into  account  the 
obvious  fact  that  wage  rates  and  the  cost  of 
living  have  been  continuously  going  up. 

However,  leaving  that  more  basic  and 
radical  approach,  I  would  still  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  I  put  before  him  some 
suggestions  that  could  be  incorporated  into 
his  bill  right  now.  The  first  one  relates  to  a 
fairer  deal,  fairer  than  he  proposes  in  this  bill, 
for  widows  and  orphans;  the  second  relates 
to  a  square  deal  for  those  men  and  women 
who  suffered  permanent  disability  back  in  the 
days    when    compensation    was    below    the 


present  rate  of  75  per  cent  of  earnings. 
Having  said  all  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  that  what  I  have  said  has  been  con- 
structive and  at  least  some  of  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  hon.  Minister,  I  will  state  that 
this  group  will  support  the  principle  of  this 
bill.  We  are  very  unhappy  about  section  5 
but  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  committee. 
Apart  from  that  one  section,  we  believe  that 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill  at  least  repre- 
sent a  step  forward.  We  would  like  to  see 
perhaps  a  larger  step  forward  at  this  time, 
and  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  will  see  fit 
to  consider  some  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
made;  but  at  any  rate,  we  are  always  willing 
to  vote  for  progress,  even  limited  progress, 
and  we  will  support  tlie  bill  on  second 
reading. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  indeed  a  pleasure,  and  somewhat  of  a  rare 
one  to  signify  to  you  that  I  happily  endorse, 
in  their  entirety,  the  remarks  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  Woodbine  as  being  a  very 
constructive  contribution  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill;  because  apart  from  the  require- 
ments of  party  politics,  one,  after  a  period  of 
four  years  association,  sees  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  is  interested  in 
human  problems  and  one  gets  the  impression 
that  he  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  working 
hours  in  looking  after  the  personal  affairs  of 
his  constituents. 

I  share  with  him  his  interest  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  matter,  but  unlike  him 
I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  bring 
the  people  who  come  to  me  with  their  claims, 
before  the  board,  because  normally  the  board 
requires  that  a  workman  who  wishes  to 
exercise  his  powers  of  appeal  to  the  full 
board,  they  require  that  he  pay  his  own 
transportation.  It  is  something  of  a  graver 
problem,  therefore,  if  he  has  to  pay  his  trans- 
portation from  Sudbury  or  the  adjacent  area 
to  appear  before  the  board.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Woodbine  and  his  constituents  can  just 
jump  on  the  street  car  and  go  down  and 
appear  in  person  there. 

So  necessarily  our  work  has  to  be  done, 
our  contact  with  the  board  has  to  be  main- 
tained, tlirough  correspondence.  In  that 
regard,  we  are  very  fortunate  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  has  at  least  indicated  to 
a  number  of  us  that  we  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  write  to  him  directly.  He  will  have 
the  file  brought  to  his  desk  and  peruse  it  and 
if  some  action  is  required  the  chairman  will 
then  bring  the  file  to  the  attention  of  the  full 
board   when   it   meets   daily. 

In  the  four  years  that  I  have  served  my 
constituents  I  have  had  occasion,  I  am  going 
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to  count  them  up  some  day,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  write  to  the  chairman  several 
hundred  times.  In  fact  it  must  indeed, 
approach  a  thousand  now,  that  I  have  corres- 
ponded with  him.  On  each  occasion  he  has 
promptly  got  the  file  and  acknowledged  my 
letter  first.  Then  thereafter,  within  a  very 
reasonable  period  of  time,  he  has  given  me 
a  full  report  on  the  board's  view  of  the  matter 
and  the  board's  decision  in  respect  of  the 
problem  that  I  have  posed  in  my  letter. 

What  I  have  maintained  in  the  Legislature 
before,  and  the  other  thing  I  wanted  to  say 
by  way  of  preamble,  was  to  hope  that  we 
might  in  the  second  reading  of  this  bill 
range  over  the  field  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. At  least  if  we  do  it  now,  it  will  have 
the  advantage  of  relieving  us  of  the  obligation 
of  doing  it  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour.  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  will  not  broach  die  thing 
twice,  chew  my  cabbage  twice,  so  to  speak. 

The  other  thing  I  have  got  to  feel,  and 
I  have  said  it  before  in  this  Legislature,  is 
that  I  am  a  branch  office  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  as  indeed,  I  am  a 
branch  office  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission and  many  other  departments  of  this 
government. 

But  in  particular,  I  single  out  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board,  because  of  the 
number  of  people  who  come  to  see  a  member 
who  has  an  office  conveniently  located  down- 
town. Though  there  is  no  connection  at  all, 
conveniently  located  as  my  place  is  next 
to  one  of  the  places  of  business  operated  by 
the  hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  ( Mr.  Gross- 
man), the  temptation  is  great  for  constituents 
with  problems  with  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board,  to  drop  in  and  discuss  them. 

A  unique  thing  that  I  have  noticed  about 
them— a  very  unique  thing,  and  I  am  sure 
some  psychologist  might  want  to  look  into 
it— is  that  almost  universally,  if  the  man  has 
not  got  a  letter  from  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,  he  is  able  to  tell  you,  and 
I  know  of  no  exception,  he  is  able  to  tell 
you  from  memory,  his  number.  The  number 
is  either  six  or  seven  figures.  Whereas  that 
same  man  could  not  remember  the  dates  of 
the  births  of  his  children— in  all  probability 
he  would  have  to  phone  up  Mother  and  ask 
her— he  can  rhyme  off  his  workmen's  com- 
pensation number  to  you.  You  do  not  have 
to  send  him  home  to  get  the  recent  letter. 

I  might  go  on  to  say,  and  I  feel  justified, 
that  during  my  tenure  I  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  workmen's  compensation 
work  for  the  Nickel  Belt  constituency.    Now 


being  the  quasi-mcmber  of  the  Nickel  Belt 
until  the  next  contest  at  the  polls,  I  will  be 
doing  all  of  it.  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
from  Algoma-Manitoulin  on  behalf  of  that 
hon.  member,  who  never  seems  to  be  avail- 
able to  his  constituents,  and  on  occasion,  I 
have  dictated  letters  to  him  about  workmen's 
compensation  matters  in  my  office  signed 
by  the  own  hand  of  the  constituent,  written, 
sent  them,  posted  them  to  him  and  I  cannot 
think  of  one  occasion  when  he  ever  bothered 
to  give  them  a  reply. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fullerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin): 
On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  one  letter  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  and  I  answer  letters  to  respon- 
sible   people    only. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  did  not  say  that,  I  did  not 
say  I  wrote  it.  I  said  I  dictated  letters  for 
the  constituents  and  the  constituents  signed 
them  and  sent  them  to  him.  Because  I  would 
not  bother  to  write  to  him  myself.  Which 
shows  my  opinion  of  him.  He  is  too  busy 
with  the  ONR  to  look  after  his  constituents. 

I  feel  justified  in  saying  that,  particularly 
after  the  abuse  that  was  hurled  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  at  my  esteemed  hon. 
colleague  from  Nipissing  today. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  matter  at  hand. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  definition  of  "accident" 
in  its  extended  meaning  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill,  quite  meets  the  problem 
of  workmen's  compensation  in  the  modem 
society.  I  take  it  that  "accident,"  notwith- 
standing the  extended  definition  given  to  it 
in  section  1,  when  read  with  subsection  1 
of  section  1  of  the  Act,  means  an  accident 
occasioned  during  the  course  of  employment. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  anxious 
problems  created  in  this  area  is  the  accident 
sustained  by  a  person  while  he  is  not  work- 
ing. Particularly,  as  my  hon.  friend  from 
Woodbine  pointed  out,  an  accident  that  in- 
volves the  herniation  of  a  disc  or  some  other 
injury  to  the  spinal  column,  or  a  rupture,  falls 
in  the  same  category.  A  good  many  people, 
a  good  many  workmen,  in  this  day  and  age 
engage  themselves  in  bowling,  broom  ball, 
curling  and  other  sports  and  recreations  that 
involve  physical  exertion.  If  they  sustain 
an  injury  while  engaged  in  recreational 
activities,  then  in  respect  of  its  effect  on 
their  income-earning  capacity,  when  they 
contemplate  what  effect  that  will  have  upon 
the  wives  and  children,  those  dependent  upon 
him,  then  the  temptation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
irresistible. 

It  is  irresistible  and  highly  understandable 
for  a  man  in  that  position  to   go  to  work 
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the  next  day  and  to  create,  or  as  a  result 
of  some  phenomenon  that  happens  to  him 
at  work,  to  report  his  injury  as  an  industrial 
accident.  One  can  understand  that,  because 
as  the  man  contemplates  his  loss  of  income- 
earning  power,  and  the  terrible  efPect  it  will 
have  on  his  wife  and  children,  then  the 
temptation  cannot  be  resisted.  And  I  am  not 
sure  that  our  approach  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation is  not  too  rigid  in  that  it  requires 
that  the  only  injury  that  will  be  compensated 
will  be  one  that  is  sustained  during  the 
course  of  employment. 

Now  I  have  observed  that  in  this  respect 
one  of  the  greatest  difiBculties,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  exercises  the  time  of  hon. 
members  to  the  greatest  extent,  is  that  when 
the  board  takes  the  position  that  the  accident 
was  not  sustained  during  the  course  of  em- 
ployment, then  it  is  indeed  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  assemble  the  evidence  in  order  to 
convince  them  that  it  was. 

I  am  not  a  medical  man,  but  I  have 
observed  that  the  spinal  column  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  easiest  members  or  parts  of  the 
body  to  sustain  an  injury  to.  I  guess  the 
reason  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  is  not 
too  long  ago  in  human  history  that  man 
started  to  stand  upright  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  used  to  going  around  on  all-fours 
and  when  he  started  to  stand  upright,  then 
the  spinal  column  just  is  not  enough  of  a 
brace.  It  would  not  be  passed,  for  example, 
by  construction  and  safety  engineers,  in  being 
alDle  to  carry  the  weight  and  the  stress  that 
it  does.  Maybe  in  a  few  thousand  more 
years  structurally  it  will  pass  muster. 

What  I  was  saying  is  this,  that  many  of 
these  injuries,  particularly  those  to  the  spinal 
column,  are  not  felt  at  the  time.  They  are 
not  felt  at  work,  and  it  is  only  after  the  man 
goes  home,  or  maybe  a  week  or  two  later, 
that  he  first  sees  symptoms  that  signify  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  his  spinal 
column.  Then  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him    to    assemble    the    evidence. 

I  si>ent  last  Saturday  morning  with  a  work- 
man who  brought  three  of  his  fellow  work- 
men into  the  office  to  swear  statutory 
declarations  for  filing  with  the  board  about 
the  happening  of  the  accident.  He  had  to 
bring  them  in,  the  board  had  turned  him 
down.  I  suggested  he  bring  these  fellow 
workmen  in  and  let  them  swear  under  oath 
that  they  were  present  when  he  complained 
to  them  about  an  accident  that  occurred 
away  last  October.  We  will  forward  those 
on  to  the  board  and  try,  through  this  means, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the 
full  board,  as  is  his  right  under  the  statute. 


That  is  one  of  the  difiBculties;  or,  rather,  I 
have  bound  up  two  difficulties.  For  an  acci- 
dent that  is  sustained  ofiF  work,  while  the 
man  is  engaged  in  recreation,  there  is  no 
provision  in  that  statute  for  it.  Surely,  in  1963, 
we  have  come  to  a  point  where  we  recognize 
that  a  man's  life— a  working  man's  life— is 
something  more  than  just  putting  in  his  eight 
hours  from  eight  to  five.  We  accept  that  he 
engages  in  recreational  activities  to  fill  out  his 
personality,  and  to  better  preserve  himself 
mentally  and  physically  so  that  he  is  able  to 
continue  working.  I  would  think  a  modem 
view  of  it  would  be  that  we  devise  some  sort 
of  scheme  whereby  accidents  which  prevent 
a  person  from  pursuing  his  income-earning 
occupation  ought  to  be  grouped  together 
under  one  umbrella;  no  matter  where  sus-  j 
tained,  the  man  would  be  paid  a  compensa-  | 
tion  for  his  loss  of  income.  ' 

I  have  felt  on  tliat  same  score— and  now  I 
am   trying   to    speak   very   broadly— that   the 
attitude  of  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
tends   toward   a  narrow   construction  of  the       «; 
statute.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  they  look  at       I 
these  things  narrowly  is  that  they  are  con-       | 
scious  that  whatever  they  do  will  be  reflected       I 
in    increased    rates    to    employers,    because, 
after  all,  it  is  the  employers  who  pay  the 
complete  cost  of  workmen's  compensation  as 
a  levy  imposed  upon  the  wage  payment  in 
the  business. 

I  fear  that  one  of  the  inhibiting  things 
against  a  broad  look  at  workmen's  injuries  is 
that  the  board  must  always  keep  in  the  front 
of  its  mind:  How  will  such  a  decision  afiFect 
the  rates  that  are  applicable  to  that  industry? 
And  the  Lord  knows  Himself  that  some  of 
the  injuries  labour  under  almost  intolerable 
burdens.  For  example,  the  one  that  comes 
readily  to  mind  is  the  logging  industry,  the 
forest  industries,  where  sometimes  the  rates 
per  $100  of  wages  paid  out  reaches  fantastic 
proportions. 

I  quarrel  with,  and  I  question,  this  narrow 
approach  of  the  board.  Let  me  tell  you  very 
briefly  about  a  little  example  where  I  thought 
the  board  took  a  very  narrow  view.  It  is  a 
rather  unique  case.  It  will  not  be  encountered 
again,  I  do  not  think,  for  a  good  many  years. 
But  here  we  have  a  man  who  is  engaged  in 
two  businesses;  he  runs  a  store  and  he  is  also 
engaged  in  the  business  of  distributing  an 
Ottawa  newspaper.  The  business  of  distribut- 
ing the  Ottawa  newspaper  is  one  that  falls 
under  the  Act,  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  The  one  involving  running  the  store  does 
not  fall  under  the  Act. 

Every  morning  the  Ottawa  newspaper 
arrives  by  transport  from  guess  where,  where 
it  is  printed,  and  it  is  dropped  off  at  a  central 
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point  in  the  outskirts  of  Sudbury.  When  it  is 
dropped  off  by  the  transport,  this  man  that 
I  am  speaking  of,  he  and  a  number  of  others 
in  smaller  trucks,  go  to  that  central  point. 
Each  picks  up  a  bundle  of  the  Ottawa  news- 
papers and  distributes  them  throughout  the 
city.  By  prearrangement  each  morning,  at 
approximately  6.15  of  the  clock,  a  signal  is 
given  by  one  driver  to  the  man  in  his  home. 
He  telephones  him  that  the  papers  have 
arrived  at  this  central  point. 

One  morning,  after  this  practice  had  been 
going  on  for  a  number  of  months  or  years,  I 
do  not  know  how  long,  but  after  it  had  been 
going  on  for  quite  a  while,  the  telephone 
rang,  the  signal  that  the  papers  had  arrived 
at  point  X.  The  man  got  out  of  bed;  the  phone 
is  downstairs  in  his  store;  he  goes  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  slips  down  the  stairs,  and 
injures  himself.  He  never  got  to  the  phone 
that  morning. 

The  reason  the  man  got  out  of  bed  was  to 
answer  the  phone  to  receive  a  call  from  an 
employee  of  his  in  the  business  of  distribut- 
ing the  Ottawa  newspaper.  The  phone 
happened  to  be  in  his  store.  The  man  says, 
"I  was  acting  in  the  scope  of  my  employment. 
I  was  getting  up  to  answer  the  phone  about 
the  business  involving  delivering  the  news- 
papers". 

"Oh,  no",  said  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  with  a  terrific  display  of  legalistic 
legerdemaine  and,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  harsh 
a  word  to  say,  pettifoggery,  "in  getting  up 
to  answer  the  telephone  to  get  the  signal  that 
the  papers  had  arrived  in  that  compensatory 
employment,  you  had  not  yet  gone  to  work; 
you  are  on  your  way  to  work.''  When  he  is 
between  the  bed  and  the  phone  he  is  on  his 
way  to  work,  so  to  speak.  "And  you  hadn't 
yet  started  to  work." 

Presumably  he  would  have  started  to  work 
when  he  picked  up  the  phone  and  said, 
**Hello,  Joe,  that's  fine;  we'll  be  there  in  20 
minutes."  But  the  board,  Mr.  Chairman— and 
it  is  an  example  of  the  narrow  approach  they 
sometimes  take.  I  do  not  believe— believing 
in  social  justice  as  I  do— that  we  really 
accomplish  anything  when  a  man  who  is  de- 
pendent upon  this  compensation  has  to  get 
a  lesson  in  jurisprudence,  either  from  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  or  from  his 
member,  to  whom  he  takes  his  problem  and 
who  happens  to  be  a  lawyer.  And  in  that 
case,  because  I  could  not  appreciate  the 
board's  stand,  I  went  directly  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  board  and  argued  the  thing  out  with 
him;  but  he  was  adamant.  That  was  the 
{ittitude  of  the  board  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  matter. 

I  just  put  that  forward,   Mr.   Speaker,  to 


show  an  example  of  the  type  of  thing  that 
I  mean.  Speaking  personally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  see  in  our  workmen's  com- 
pensation legislation— and  after  all,  sir,  I  need 
only  remind  you  that  this  board,  this  govern- 
ment and  this  province,  all  of  them  take 
great  pride  in  our  workmen's  compensation 
legislation  and  justifiably  so. 

It  is  said  that  we  were  among  the  first 
jurisdictions  in  the  world  to  have  legislation 
of  this  type.  I  well  recall  that  down  in  the 
offices  of  the  board  at  Harbour  Street,  in  one 
of  the  reception  rooms,  they  have  a  map.  At 
least  they  used  to;  I  have  not  been  there  for 
a  couple  of  years.  On  that  map  they  signify 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  from  which 
delegations  have  come  to  study  our  work- 
men's compensation  administration.  That  is 
a  very  laudable  thing.  I  noticed  a  few  years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  there,  that  a  great  many 
countries  had  sent  people  to  have  a  look  at 
our  system. 

But  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  across  is  that  social  welfare  is 
an  expanding  horizon;  it  is  an  ever-growing 
thing.  Maybe  this  was  a  suitable  approach, 
after  we  put  aside  for  the  first  time  all  the 
legalistic  devices  that  were  involved  when 
these  matters  were  fought  out  in  the  courts. 
But  we  have  come  a  long  way  since  we  took 
the  matters  out  of  the  courts  and  put  them 
in  the  hands  of  an  independent  tribunal. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Justice 
Roach  wrote  a  report  on  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  yes  in  1952.  Maybe  it  is 
time,  Mr.  Speaker— maybe  it  is  too  late  to 
employ  Mr.  Justice  Roach  to  do  it  again 
even  if  he  were  agreeable,  which  I  do  not 
know— to  appoint  another  qualified  jurist  in 
order  to  have  a  look  at  it  again  and  hear 
representations  about  what  is  felt  to  be 
wrong  with  this  Act.  I  notice  that  at  every 
trade  union  meeting,  when  one  has  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  agenda,  a  goodly 
part  of  the  agenda  includes  a  discussion  of 
workmen's  compensation  legislation  and 
administration.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  salutary  thing,  indeed,  if 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  government  would 
perhaps  have  another  look  at  this  Act  and  the 
whole  question  of  its  administration,  the 
whole  purview  within  which  it  is  thought 
to  work  and,  in  that  regard,  representations 
could  be  made  by  interested  people. 

Just  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  sit  down.  I  entirely  agree,  and  especially 
do  I  agree  with  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  about  the  question 
being  one  of  availability  of  work.  I  wanted 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  observed 
that  it  is  a  pretty  terrifying,  disquieting  and 
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debilitating  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  engaged 
in  hard  pliysical  labour  and  suffers  an  acci- 
dent, to  readjust  himself  or  to  accept  that 
he  is  not  able  to  go  back  to  that  type  of 
employment. 

Take  for  example— this  is  an  example  I 
have  seen,  Mr.  Speaker— the  man  who  nms 
a  machine  underground.  The  running  of  the 
machine  is  both  a  position  of  responsibility 
and  supervision  and  is  a  position  of  great 
prestige  in  the  mines.  That  job  docs  not  come 
to  a  person  except  after  many  years  of 
experience,  and  except  after  a  decision  by 
the  supervisory  personnel  that  the  person 
warrants  receiving  that  position.  That,  so  to 
speak,  is  the  prestige  job  of  the  underground 
work— the  running  of  the  drill— and  if  you 
have  a  person,  as  I  have  seen,  suffering  a 
very  serious  injury  so  that  he  is  incapacitated 
to  the  extent  that  he  will  never  go  back  to 
underground  mining  again,  I  want  to  picture 
for  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mental  impact  upon 
that  man.  How  difficult  it  is  for  him,  for  a 
man  in  that  category,  to  comprehend  the 
message  from  the  board  that  comes  to  him; 
the  message  that  says:  As  of  November  17, 
your  doctor  certified  that  you  were  able  to 
go  back  to  work. 

He  was  not  able  to  go  back  to  work; 
mentally  or  physically  he  was  not  able  to 
go  back  to  the  work  he  had  done  all  his  life. 
What  they  really  mean  is  that  his  doctor  has 
certified  that  he  is  in  a  physical  condition 
to  take  up  something  that  is  entirely  foreign 
and  new  and  terrifying  to  him.  That  is,  some 
alternative  employment.  He  is  supposed  to, 
at  that  point,  get  out  and  find  a  job  that  his 
physical  condition  allows  him  to  do. 

The  man,  besides  being  crippled  in  his 
body,  at  that  point  is  spiritually  and  mentally 
crippled;  when  that  person  comes  into  your 
office  and  sits  down,  through  a  chain  of 
events  for  which  he  had  no  responsibility  in 
their  institution  or  in  their  culmination,  that 
man  has  become  part  of  the  flotsam  of  an 
imperfect  system  of  administration.  I  merely 
set  this  out  in  hope,  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine.  I  feel  that— as  someone  says 
here— will  have  some  effect  in  perhaps  pro- 
moting a  new  look  at  this  very  grave  social 
problem. 

One  could  wish,  if  one  believes  in  origins, 
if  one  believes  in  genesis,  if  one  in  some 
idle  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and  I  do, 
has  a  look  at  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  once 
again  assesses  in  human  living  the  impor- 
tance of  origins,  one  could  hope  to  be  in- 
formed and  would  like  to  be  informed  what 
the  origins  are  of  an  amending  statute  such 
as  this.  It  is  possible,  you  see,  to  compre- 


hend what  is  sought  to  be  done  if  you  know 
something  of  the  origins  of  it. 

One  wonders,  when  a  statute  such  as  this 
comes  before  the  Legislature,  where  the 
genesis  of  it  was.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  it  start 
in  The  Department  of  Labour?  Did  the  honJ 
Minister  of  Labour  himself  suddenly  de- 
cide there  should  be  some  revision?  Did  some 
senior  civil  servant  in  his  department  realize 
perhaps  that  there  were  some  inequities,  in- 
equalities, in  the  administration  of  workmen's 
compensation?  Or  did  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  approach  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  and  say  it  is  about  time  that  we 
had  a  little  broader  definition? 

If  one  only  knew  the  answer  to  that,  to  see 
where  the  stimidus  came  from,  then  one 
would  be  better  able  to  assess  just  what  is  in 
the  government's  mind  and  what  they  want 
to  do.  Do  they  want  to  peck  away  at  the 
statute  and  make  some  little  changes,  or  has 
the  government  made  up  its  mind  that  a  new 
approach  perhaps  is  indicated?  That  would 
fall  in  with  my  suggestion  that  a  commissioner 
be  appointed  to  study  the  whole  thing,  it 
being  11  years. 

Or  finally,  in  a  great  enthusiastic  display 
of  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  necessary  that  we 
wait  until  the  crucial  day  and  then  decide 
who  is  going  to  have  the  responsibility  for 
revising  the  thing? 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
am  in  accord  with  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  and  also  the  hon< 
member  for  Woodbine.  I  am  going  to  make 
a  plea  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  a  further 
amendment  to  the  Act  might  be  made  to 
cover  certain  individuals  in  this  province; 
probably  there  are  many  amputees  who  lost 
their  legs  many  years  ago.  In  my  own  riding 
I  know  of  a  case  and  I  have  taken  this  case 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  This 
man  was  a  bush  man;  he  worked  in  the 
bush  for  a  lumber  company  up  in  the  Algoma 
area  and  was  injured,  I  think,  in  1931;  and 
the  lumber  company  with  which  he  was 
employed  has  long  since  gone  out  of  business. 

His  salary  at  that  time  was  $13.33  a  week. 
According  to  the  information  I  get  from  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  from  the 
vice-chairman,  ordinarily  he  would  have  got 
66%  per  cent  of  this  which  would  amount  to 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $9  a 
week.  But  it  was  pointed  out  that  rather 
than  receive  that  amount,  which  was  the 
maximum  compensation  at  the  time,  his  pay- 
ments were  based  on  the  $12.50  per  week 
minimum.  As  we  all  know,  neither  the 
govenmient  nor  the  workmen  contribute  any 
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money  towards  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation. I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the 
details  of  this,  but  it  was  pointed  out,  in  the 
reply  of  the  vice-chairman  to  me  I  believe, 
that  the  reason  the  government  has  not  been 
able  to  amend  Tlie  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  of  this  country  to  raise  pensions,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  people  who  have  lost  their  legs 
years  ago  in  industry,  is  because  so  many 
employers  have  gone  out  of  business  since 
their  employees  were  injured.  There  has 
been  no  one  to  go  to,  to  charge  the  addi- 
tional  monies    required   for    an   increase. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  referred 
to  the  report  of  that  distinguished  jurist,  Mr, 
Justice  Roach.  I  understand  in  that  report 
he  had  concern  for  people  of  whom  I  speak. 
He  made  a  strong  recommendation  then  that 
there  be  increases,  but  that  payments  be 
taken  out  of  the  capital  fund  of  this  province. 
You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister knows,  that  the  amount  of  money  that 
that  pensioner  gets  now  is  just  the  same 
as  it  was  30  years  ago;  and  $12.50  a  week 
in  '33  is  probably  about  $30  a  week  now; 
certainly,  at  the  most,  $50  a  month,  as  a 
pension,  is  very  small.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  consider  adding  an 
amendment  where  you  would  bring  that 
class  of  pensioner  up,  so  that  he  would  get 
something  that  would  give  him  a  fair 
standard  of  living;  and  that  you  consider  at 
the  same  time  the  strong  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Justice  Roach  in  his  report  to  the 
government. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  could  spend  a  lot  of  time 
dealmg  with  the  principle  of  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  I  agree  with  what  has 
been  said  before  about  the  credit  given  to 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the 
board  for  being  one  of  the  best  in  North 
America,  in  relation  to  providing  medical 
attention  and  compensation  for  men  injured 
while  on  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  Act.  It  was  my  assumption 
for  some  time  that  the  principal  intent  and 
purpose  of  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  is  to  provide,  when  a  workman  is  injured, 
as  soon  as  possible  the  best  medical  attention; 
and  provide  the  best  medical  attention  from 
there  on,  in  the  case  of  any  recurrence, 
until  the  workman  could  go  back  to  a  job 
and  earn  the  same  amount  of  money  he  was 
earning  at  the  time  of  his  injury. 

The  section  that  embodies  this  principle, 
I  feel,  should  be  section  41.  Gr  at  least  it 
might  be  better  for  me  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
section  41  negates  the  intent  and  purpose  of 


this  principle  because  it  sets  out  methods  of 
paying  the  injured  workman  when  it  has 
been  determined  that  he  can  now  go  back  to 
some  type  of  employment.  But  I  feel  that 
what  has  not  been  said  here  should  be  said; 
I  feel,  knowing  some  of  the  work  being  done 
by  workmen's  compensation  committees  in 
the  trade  union  movement,  that  the  termin- 
ology of  the  intent  embodied  in  section  41, 
causes    some   of   the   biggest   problems. 

When  the  board  decides  that  the  workman, 
through  the  doctor's  advice,  can  now  do 
modified  work  or  some  type  of  work  because 
of  the  improvement  in  his  medical  and 
physical  condition,  they  notify  him  and  tell 
him  he  has  been  established  on  a  temporary 
and  partial  disability.  This  can  range  from 
$10  a  month  up  to  the  full  amount,  based 
on  a  guiding  schedule  that  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  uses.  Then  the  injured 
workman  goes  back  to  his  employer  and  tells 
him,  with  the  letter  that  he  is  now  available 
for  hght  work.  The  employer  can  say  to 
him,  and  in  many  cases  does:  "We  have  no 
modified  type  of  employment  for  you."  He 
then  finds  himself  eventually  seeking  assist- 
ance through  municipal  welfare  or  The 
Disabled  Pensions  Act  and  other  areas  to 
supplement  his  pension. 

There  are  hundreds,  maybe  I  should  say 
thousands,  of  workmen  in  this  province  now 
who  have  been  injured  in  industry  and  who 
are  living  on  earnings  reduced  from  what 
they  were  getting  at  the  time  of  their  injury. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  will  solve  this  problem 
and  make  the  intent  and  principle  of  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  work  until  we 
take  a  stronger  look  at  the  responsibility 
of  industry  in  this  regard. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  brought 
about,  but  in  my  mind  I  think  there  should 
be  :  some  form  of  mandatory  legislation 
decided  by  a  commission  or  a  board;  that 
the  industry  must  take  the  injured  workman 
back  to  work  and  pay  him  for  the  type  of 
job  he  is  able  to  do,  which  would  then 
make  him  entitled  to  the  applications  of 
section  41,  whereby  the  board  would  then 
pay  him  75  per  cent  of  the  diflFerence  between 
his  previous  earnings  and  that  of  the  payment 
for  what  he  is  doing;  industry  and  the .  gov- 
ernment have  the  responsibility  of  finding 
employment  for  the  injured  workman.  They 
cannot  be  dumped  in  the  manner  that  many 
of  them  are  being  dumped  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Many  large  industries,  partis 
cularly  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  Dominion 
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Foundries,  Westinghouse,  industries  that 
have  various  types  of  operations,  could  find 
work  for  almost  any  disabled  workman  who 
was  able  to  do  some  type  of  work.  Many 
of  them  have  done  a  good  job.  But  in  many 
cases,  and  I  think  it  is  becoming  more  prev- 
alent now,  they  are  just  saying:  "We  have 
not  got  this  modified  type  of  work,  and  there 
is  not  a  job." 

The  workman  is  then  out  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements  with  reduced  earnings.  If  he 
applies  to  another  employer  for  a  job,  as 
soon  as  they  know  he  is  on  partial  pension 
from  workmen's  compensation  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  I  think  that  where 
it  is  determined  that  the  industry  has  the 
type  of  operations  where  they  could  find  a 
modified  job  for  the  injured  workman,  it 
should  be  mandatory  in  some  cases. 

I  admit  that  in  some  industries  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  replace  an  employee  who 
is  disabled  in  some  manner,  but  I  think  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem. 

We  say  the  intent  and  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  best  medical  attention,  to  provide  the 
amount  of  income  that  leaves  him  with  almost 
the  same  as  he  would  have  if  he  was  work- 
ing. When  you  realize  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  earnings  he  receives  is  tax  free,  and  he 
does  not  have  the  transportation  costs  and 
those  costs  that  go  into  working  in  an  in- 
dustry, work  clothes  and  so  on,  we  should 
keep  that  principle  in  mind  at  all  times  when 
the  workman  has  been  injured  in  industry 
and  cannot  do  the  regular  work  that  he  has 
done  prior  to  the  injury.  Now,  I  hope  that 
some  consideration  can  be  given  to  this 
principle. 

As  I  have  said,  one  could  talk  at  great 
length  to  the  many  problems  that  those  who 
are  working  in  the  compensation  field  on 
behalf  of  the  trade  union  movement  face. 
Occupational  diseases,  I  am  sure,  should  be 
given  much  more  attention  than  they  have 
heretofore.  In  the  reporting  of  accidents,  this 
is  a  procedure  that  could  be  made  more 
beneficial  to  the  injured  workman.  I  under- 
stand from  reports  I  received  when  I  was 
active  in  the  local,  that  the  time  that  the 
investigator  investigates  an  accident  is  after 
there  has  been  a  request  for  an  appeal  by 
either  the  company  or  the  claimant  himself, 
or  by  a  union  on  his  behalf. 

Then,  I  understand,  invariably  the  investi- 
gator takes  those  submissions  and  he  uses 
those  submissions  in  his  investigation  with 
leading  questions  based  on  the  contention  of 
either  side.  I  am  sure  that  the  investigators 
are  men  of  high  calibre,  but  I  feel  that  they 
should  go  and  investigate  the  accident  with 


an  open  mind,  bringing  in  both  sides  on 
questions  as  to  the  way  the  accident 
happened.  We  must  insist  in  the  reporting  of 
all  accidents  so  that  even  if  there  is  a  slight 
accident  that  does  not  require  medical  atten* 
tion  at  the  time  it  will  be  on  record  in 
case  of  a  complication.  This  is  a  job  in  the 
educational  field.  I  think  that  both  the  boards 
and  the  trade  union  movement  should  in- 
crease their  work  on  this  point. 

A  very  serious  problem  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents in  industry,  we  have  found— I  am  not 
up  to  date  on  the  situation  at  the  present 
time— is  the  hiding  of  accidents  by  industry 
to  save  the  amount  of  money  they  pay  in 
regard  to  the  fund.  There  should  be  a  good 
look  at  this  practice.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  even  though 
he  has  only  been  in  the  position  of  Minister 
for  a  short  time,  has  received  briefs  from 
the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  on  record  briefs  pertaining  to 
the  whole  field  of  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  I  hope  that  he,  as  a  new  Minister, 
will  give  them  a  lot  of  consideration,  because 
I  do  think  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
government  as  well  as  industry  to  see  to  it 
that  when  the  workman  is  injured  in  his 
employment,  he  should  not  at  any  time  lose 
his  earning  capabilities. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op-r 
position):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  take 
but  a  few  minutes,  because  everything  that 
I  had  intended  to  say  has  already  been  said. 
I  think  that  we  are  all  in  agreement  with  the 
improvement  in  this  legislation  in  respect  to 
the  additional  financial  awards  that  are  going 
to  be  made.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
of  us  who  have  concern  about  whether  or  not 
the  principle  of  the  bill  in  respect  to  the  new 
definition  of  the  term  "accident",  does  in 
fact  accomplish  what  I  believe  it  is  the  hon. 
Minister's  intention  to  accomplish.  That  is, 
to  avoid  the  type  of  confusion  that  exists  at 
the  present  time  in  respect  to  the  existing 
conditions  and  in  respect  to  the  diflBculty  in 
determining  whether  or  not  an  injury  did  in 
fact  result  from  an  accident. 

Sir,  all  of  us  in  this  House  have  experienced 
the  frustration  of  an  injured  workman  when 
he  comes  and  relates  a  tale  that  demonstrates 
at  once  that  in  good  common  sense  he  has 
been  injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
but  due  to  the  technicality  of  the  Act  he 
cannot  demonstrate  that  the  something  extra- 
ordinary tliat  happened  in  fact  occasioned 
"an  accident". 

Sir,  more  recently  I  had  an  illustration  of 
this  in  what  I  thought  was  a  classical  fashion; 
A  truck  driver  over  a  period  of  time  had 
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diflScuIty  with  a  clutch  in  his  truck.  This  was 
known  to  him,  it  was  known  generally.  He 
had  difficulty  in  operating  this  clutch  and  as 
a  result  of  that  I  am  sure  he  suffered  a  dis- 
location of  his  back.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
on  one  occasion  he  was  basically  paralyzed 
while  he  was  outside  the  truck  in  the  course 
of  a  delivery.  The  determination  then  had 
to  be  made  whether  or  noc  paralysis  resulted 
not  from  a  prolonged  operation  of  the  clutch 
in  the  car  but  from  the  act  of  picking  up 
and  delivering  a  parcel  that  he  was  delivering 
at  the  time  the  paralysis  occurred. 

I  say  this,  sir,  because  I  think  that  we  are 
all  cognizant  that  the  Act  when  first  formu- 
lated, was  designed  to  break  new  ground  and 
I  think  all  of  us  are  very  cognizant  of  the 
very  excellent  work  that  the  administrators 
of  this  Act  have  been  performing,  the  com- 
mission itself. 

I  have  no  complaint  whatsoever  but,  sir, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  as  has  been  said  partic- 
ularly by  the  hon.  members  for  Woodbine 
and  Sudbury,  the  time  is  now  appropriate 
when  we  in  this  Legislature  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  determining  whether  or  not 
we  have  to  do  more  than  correct  administra- 
tive weaknesses,  whether  or  not  we  have  to 
look  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Act. 

I  am  of  the  mind  that  in  this  respect  we 
have  not  changed  the  principles  of  the  Act  in 
any  fundamental  fashion.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  reference  to  the  term  "accident" 
there  will  still  be  difficulty.  I  am  likewise  of 
the  mind  that  in  respect  to  the  widows  of  fatal 
accidents  and  the  permanent  injury  group  that 
we  will  still  be  fraught  with  the  difficulty  that 
besets  all  hon.  members  here  when  they  are 
required  to  tell  a  man  who  is  injured  perm- 
anently that  he  is  now  able  to  go  back  to 
work  and  perform  some  job  different  than 
the  job  that  he  was  originally  doing. 

I  recognize  the  actuarial  difficulty.  I  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  problem  here,  a  financial 
problem,  an  insurance  problem.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  the  persons  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  change  the  principle  of  the 
legislation.  I  personally  feel  that  at  this 
juncture  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have 
made  ourselves  eminently  clear  that  we  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  consider  fundamental 
changes,  in  principle,  in  addition  to  the 
commendable  administrative  improvements 
that  have  been  made. 

I  would  be  taking  unnecessarily  the  time 
of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  was  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said.  In  essence  what 
we  are  saying  is  that  at  this  juncture  in  1963 
we  are  prepared  to  review  certain  of  the 
principles  that  have  been  encompassed  in  the 
Act  in  the  past  and  which  we  think  now 


should  be  changed.  We  believe  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  I  believe,  that  a  man  who  is 
injured  should  not  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  legalistic  demonstration  that  his  accident 
did  in  fact  occur  as  a  result  of  an  untoward 
event  while  in  employment.  I  would  not  be 
so  bold  to  suggest  that  we  make  the  Act  for 
workmen  eligible  for  compensation  no  matter 
when  he  is  injured.  I  think  the  accident  must 
occur  during  the  period  of  employment.  But 
I  do  think  we  could  rid  ourselves  of  the 
legalistic  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent during  the  physical  time  of  employment. 

I  will  not  labour  the  House  with  illustra- 
tions. I  have  had  many,  as  all  hon.  members 
have,  particularly  in  respect  to  back  injuries, 
which  understandably  are  difficult.  But  there 
is  one  plea  that  I  would  make,  sir,  that  I  do 
not  think  has  been  made  this  afternoon.  That 
is  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
definition  likewise  encompass  nervous  dis- 
orders. Now  we  have  heard  valiant  pleas  for 
assistance  for  retarded  children,  for  psycho- 
logical difficulties,  and  I  suggest  to  hon. 
members  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  mature 
appreciation,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  fact  that 
psychological  problems  can  likewise  be 
physical  deterrents. 

I  am  confident  that  each  one  in  this  House 
has  experienced  in  his  own  personal  riding 
instances  where  a  man  was  physically  hurt 
and  that  injury  caused  psychological  disturb- 
ances as  a  result  of  the  injury.  It  has  far- 
reaching  consequence  to  the  man  and  his 
compensateable  family.  Yet  that  is  not  com- 
pensational.  Sir,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  things  that  we  should  review 
at  this  particular  juncture. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  in  talking  to  the  principle  of 
this  bill,  commend  the  administrative 
improvement  but  are  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  the  Act  does  actually  make 
any  change  in  respect  to  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  we  have  enunciated  during  this 
past  short  while. 

Those  are  the  comments  that  I  want  to 
make  and  I  would  suppose  that  the  hon. 
Minister  at  this  juncture  wants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  comments.  In  view  of  the 
thought  that  we  will  have  the  opportunity, 
I  think  as  a  result  of  your  ruling  a  httlei 
while  ago,  to  postpone  our  questions  and 
answers  until  the  second  reading  and  the 
committee  stage,  I  would  conclude  simply 
by  saying  I  support  what  has  been  said  thus 
far  and  would  hope  that  the  government  at 
this  juncture  is  prepared  to  give  us  the  assur- 
ance that  the  changes  here  are  as  far-reach- 
ing as  what  we  would  like  them  to  be. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  on  this  Bill  No.  83  has  been  of 
interest  to  me.  I  have  some  observations  that 
I  think  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  House 
at  this  time. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
section  1,  the  new  amendment,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "accident"  and  the  govern- 
ment's intention  to  broaden  the  definition.  I 
might  say  that  this  definition,  and  the  lan- 
guage and  the  wording  of  it,  was  taken  from 
the  similar  section  prepared  by  Chief 
Justice  Turgeon  in  the  last  Royal  commission 
m  Manitoba  dealing  with  this  subject  of 
compensation.  It  has  been  adopted  there  and 
also  in  Alberta.  After  two  years  in  operation 
tJie  broadened  or  widened  definition  has 
proven  effective  in  its  operation. 

Th:"::  section  has  been  considered,  within 
the  wording  that  has  been  recommended  to 
me  as  the  Minister  by  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  experienced  trade  imion  and  labour 
movements  inchiding  the  Railway  Brother- 
hood of  Canada  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  Ontario.  I  think  it  will  be  obvious 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  what 
the  government's  intention  is  in  this  matter 
is  to  try  to  get  a  broadened  definition  of 
the  word  so  that  the  Act  can  fulfil  in  a 
modem-day  sense  the  intention  for  which  it 
was  originally  enacted. 

Th  labour  committee  will  be  meeting  and 
at  that  meeting  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Cauley,  and  the  medical  commis- 
sioner, Dr.  Steele,  will  be  present.  I  think 
at  that  time  we  will  be  then  in  a  position  to 
debate  and  secure  information  which  will 
ad\ance  the  general  proposition  which  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  have  raised 
today. 

I  would  want,  however,  at  this  point,  and 
for  the  Hansard,  to  point  out  that  some  of 
the  examples  given  by  other  hon.  members 
of  delays  or  of  cases  which  required  further 
consideration  by  the  board,  while  these 
examples  have  been  cited  I  think  it  must  be 
said  that  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  this 
type  of  case  represents  any  large  percentage 
of  the  total  vohime  of  cases.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  and  recognized  and  recorded 
that  the  board  has  a  very  outstanding  record 
for  having  satisfied  customers,  if  I  could  use 
that  phrase. 

However,  I  Join  with  other  hon.  members 
of  the  House  when  they  state  the  proposition 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection  in 
this  field.  All  of  us  are  striving  to  try 
to  improve  the  Act,  the  operation  and  the 
handling  of  the  Act,  as  we  go  along,  as  new 
situations   are   encountered,   and   particularly 


as   new   diagnostic   techniques,    shall   I   say, 
are  established  by  the  medical  profession. 

This  bill  will,  as  I  say,  go  to  committee 
and  we  can  carry  on  our  debate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  i)ermit 
a  question?  The  plea  has  been  made  this 
afternoon  for  those  men  on  pension  when  the 
rates  were  55  per  cent  and  66%  per  cent.  I 
find  it  a  very  just  plea,  but  the  thing  I  would 
like  to  find  out  is  this:  how  many  men  are 
receiving  pensions  on  those  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  try  to  have 
that  information  for  the  hon.  member. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

ARTIFICIAL    INSEMINATION 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  92, 
An  Act  respecting  the  artificial  insemination 
of  cattle. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  94,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of  Education  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  tfie 
bill. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  95,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  I  notice  that  it  deals 
in  the  first  section  with  the  Ontario 
Curriculum  Institute,  which  is  a  matter  of 
very  important  principle  indeed  and  some- 
thing that  has  been  much  in  the  news  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
operation  of  his  department; 
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We  on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  province,  hav6 
been  justly  critical,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
methods  :  whereby  curriculum  has  been 
amended  and  in  fact  revised  from  time  to 
time  by  the  present  government.  No  doubt 
we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  this  in  detail 
in  the  near  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  institute  is 
in  fact  independent,  but  I  feel  that  since  we 
are  dealing  with  the  principle  of  the  cur- 
riculum institute  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  comment  that  it  does  seem  peculiar  that 
the  bill  allows  individual  boards  of  education 
to  vote  tax  monies  for  the  support  of  the 
institute.  I  feel  that  this  may  be  directed 
for  the  convenience  of  perhaps  only  a  few 
boards. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Ministry  of  education 
of  this  government,  which  has  the  prime 
responsibility  for  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  curriculum,  is  in  a  sense,  by  this 
section,  shirking  this  responsibility.  They  are 
diffusing  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  very 
questionable  if  the  findings  of  the  curriculum 
institute  would  ever  actually  come  to  the 
relatively  small  group  that  is  operative  in  this 
connection.  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister 
to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  why 
he  feels  the  institute  should  be  supported  by 
these  individual  boards  as  well  as  by  the 
Ministry  of  education  arid  the  government 
and  what  he  ^visages  the  place  of  this 
institute  to  be  in  the  overall  situation. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.^  Speaker,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  this.  I 
thought  perhaps  we  might  discuss  this  during 
the.  estimates  and  I  did  release  a  statement, 
I  think, -to  the  press  some  seven  or  eight 
days  ago  about  the  curriculum  institute.  This 
idea  was  initiated  by  trustees,  by  the  teachers' 
federation,  by  people  from  the  department. 
if  memory  serves  me  correctly,  such  an 
institute  or  a  group  to  study  curriculum  has 
been  tnieritiohed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I 
think  that  perhaps  this  institute,  as  we  see  it, 
comes  within  £dl  four,  almost,  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  I  think  the  fact  that  boards  are 
participating  is  particularly  encouraging  and 
it  is  at  their  insistence  that  they  are  partici- 
pating, we  did  not  ask  them  or  demand 
them.  The  trustees  are  most  concerned  and 
they  felt  they  should  be  part  of  it. 

Some  of  the  boards  have  already  made 
their  contributions.  As  I  recall,  and  I  have 
not  got  the  figures  with  me  today,  the 
teachers'  federation,  I  believe,  have  pledged 
$50,009  as  well.. 


'  Now,  the  exact  work  of  the  curriculum 
institute  has  not  been  finahzed,  but  the 
thought  is  that  they  will  take  specific  areas 
in  education,  as  far  as  curriculum  is  con^ 
cemed,  and  study  them  very  thoroughly. 
Their  information  and  findings  will  be  avail- 
able to  everybody,  including  those  boards 
who  may  not  participate.  We  are  not  insist- 
ing that  everybody  join  us.  It  is  being  left 
up  to  the  boards  themselves,  but  the  depart- 
ment is  quite  optimistic  that  this  institute 
will  perform  a  very  useful  function  for 
education  in  this  province,  and  this  is  why 
we  are  including  it  in  this  bill. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  member  opposite  does 
not  agree  with  this,  if  he  feels  perhaps  the 
trustees  and  the  boards  should  not  participate 
in  this,  then  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
his  views.  But  I  assure  you  and  I  assure  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  most  of  the  trustees  and  boards  that 
I  have  discussed  this  with,  have  shown  a 
very  real  interest  in  this  institute.  It  is 
their  desire  to  participate  and  we  certainly 
are  not  going  to  discourage  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  just  comment  briefly  on 
this.  Of  all  topics  this  is  one  on  which  I 
would  not  want  to  be  dogmatic.  Because 
I  must  confess  I  have  never  been  able  to 
decide  in  my  oWn  mind  the  correct  balance 
between  leadership  that  I  think  is  necessary 
from  The  Department  of  Education  and  its 
appropriate  branches,  in  the  forming  of 
curriculum,  and  the  oft-professed  policy  of 
this  government  that  they  leave  a  good  deal 
of  the  initiative  to  the  local  boards  arid  to 
the  local  schools. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  any  school  in  which 
there  was  some  original  thinking  and  a 
wiUingness  to  experiment  precluded  frojn 
participation.  Therefore,  I  do  not  want  t© 
see  the  local  areas  excluded  from  the  picture, 
so  to  speak,  though  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  often  wondered,  given  the  nature  of 
things  and  so  many  boards  involved,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  make  progress  there  has 
jgot  to  be  more  leadership  given  in  this  field 
from  .  the  provincial  government.  Perhaps 
the  way  to  co-ordinate  it  all  is  througji  this 
curriculum  institute,  but  on  the  point  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  raises,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  when  one  recognizes  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  boards  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in  this,  for  those  that 
are  interested,  the  door  should  be  opened  for 
their  participation,  financially  and  otherwise. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  aspects  of  our 
future  curriculum— particularly  when  you  con- 
sider the  industrial  side,  and  the  Working  out 
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of  courses  as  between  local  industry  and 
school  boards,  there  are  some  aspects  of  the 
joint  programme  that  we  have  with  the 
federal  government,  on  which  as  far  as  I  can 
discover,  we  have  not  even  broken  the  initial 
sod,  so  to  speak.  In  this  field,  participation 
of  local  areas,  bringing  in  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences would  be  extremely  important.  There- 
fore, I  repeat  that  while  I  do  not  want  to 
be  dogmatic  on  this  topic— because  I  always 
have  difficulty  in  trying  to  settle  in  my  own 
mind  what  is  the  correct  balance  here— I 
tend,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say  certainly 
you  should  not  exclude  the  participation  of 
those  boards  who  want  to.  It  may  well  be 
that  in  the  future,  their  participation  is  even 
more  important  in  this  pioneering  work  on 
trades  and  technical  curriculum  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE    SEPARATE    SCHOOLS    ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  97  is  not  in  our 
books.  Is  there  some  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  It  is  not 
printed  yet.  It  is  most  unusual  to  call— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  want  to  get  it  to  the 
committee  on  education,  that  is  all  I  am 
interested  in.  It  says  here  that  it  is  printed, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  em- 
barrassing to  say  this,  but  I  have  heard  the 
Act  just  named,  I  do  not  know  too  much 
about  it.  It  is  not  that  I  am  definitely  respon- 
sible- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  is  establish- 
ing a  whole  new  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
members  opposite  have  not  seen  it,  we  will 
definitely  hold  it,  but  I  would  like  very  much 
to  get  it  to  the  education  committee  next 
week,  this  is  my— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  would  it  meet 
our  purposes  on  this  side  if  we  are  given  full 
scope  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mittee to  discuss  principles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  if  it  involves  prin- 
ciple. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Is 
that  agreeable? 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  Ac 
bill. 

RYERSON  POLYTECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  81,  An  Act  respecting  Ryerson  Poly- 
technical  Institute. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  GASOLINE  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Tax  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second   reading  of  the       j 


bill. 


THE  GASOLINE  HANDLING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the      1 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twenty-sixth  order: 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N.  Whit- 
ney (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES.   TREASURY    DEPARTMENT 
( continued ) 

On  vote  2305: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  i 
Chairman  as  we  concluded  yesterday  after-  I 
noon  at  six  o'clock,  the  gesticulating  and 
finger-pointing  Minister  was  telling  us  how 
charters  were  being  given  insofar  as  the 
racing  commission  was  concerned.  Now,  I 
mean  the  hon.  Minister  who  can  be  identified 
by  the  description  that  I  gave,  but  I  did 
want  to  ask  one  very  important  question  of 
the  finger-pointing  and  gesticulating  Minister, 
in  case  anyone  missed  it. 

There  is  a  charter  issued  to  a  group  called 
Oakville  Downs,  and  they  had  their  charter 
revived  before  the  Windsor  Raceways,  and 
they  asked  tlie  racing  commission  for  racing 
days  before  the  Windsor  raceway  asked  for 
racing  days. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Windsor  race- 
way were  awarded  racing  days,  I  have  for- 
gotten the  number,  it  was  something  like  90, 
a  substantial  number  of  racing  days,  and  the 
application  of  Oakville  Downs,  for  racing 
days,  has  never  been  determined. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  can 
tell  us  what  the  criterion  is?  What  order  do 
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these  things  get  treated,  is  it  a  case  of  first  in, 
first  out?  As  far  as  I  can  tell  Oakville  Downs 
had  an  equal  claim  for  racing  days  to  that 
of  Windsor  raceway  except  perhaps  for  the 
personnel  involved  in  Windsor  raceway,  as 
compared  with  those  involved  in  Oakville 
Downs.  I  would  think  that  we  should  get 
an  explanation  as  to  why  Oakville  Downs 
did  not  get  either  its  racing  days  or  a  de- 
cision to  its  application. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  that  he  is  not  as 
naive  as  he  appears.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  racing  days  are  not  allotted  in  the  order 
they  are  received  by  the  racing  commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  sort  of  guessed  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a 
subject  that  might  be  discussed  perhaps  more 
intelligently  when  the  chairman  of  the  racing 
commission  appears  before  the  committee  on 
commissions. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  he 
going  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  understand  so.  I  do  not 
have  enough  information  to  inform  you 
definitely.  My  impression  is  that  the  racing 
commission  decided  in  their  wisdom  it  was 
proper  to  allot  racing  days  in  the  Windsor 
area,  but  that  they  considered  there  were 
enough  racing  days  in  this  immediate  area 
here. 

However,  I  still  think  this  is  information 
that  would  be  better  obtained  from  the 
chairman  of  the  racing  commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  With  the  greatest  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Minister,  it  may  well 
be  that  he  does  not  know.  I  presume  that  is 
what  he  is  telling  us,  but  I  would  think  that 
this  is  information  that  should  touch,  not 
on  the  decision  of  an  appointed  commission, 
but  on  government  policy. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  racing  commis- 
sion appears  before  the  committee  on  com- 
missions, he  cannot  tell  us  about  government 
policy.  Nor  need  he  tell  us  what  goes  on  in 
these  closed-door  meetings  of  the  racing 
commission.  The  fact  is  that  Windsor  Race- 
way-and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
has  talked  about  the  granting  of  the  charter 
to  Windsor  Raceway,  there  is  no  need  again 
to  mention  the  personnel  involved,  or  the 
bona  fides,  that  is  well  known,  now,  to  all 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House— got  this 
great  multitude  of  racing  days. 


Oakville  Downs  apparently  did  not  have 
distinguished  members— either  among  its 
charter  holders  or  among  its  advocates— of 
the  Conservative  Party.  I  want  to  know  why 
Oakville  Downs  has  not  had  a  decision  for 
racing  days;  and  I  think  this  is  important.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  government  policy. 
It  is  not  a  question  about  which  we  are 
going  to  get  an  answer  from  the  chairman 
of  the  racing  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to 
disagree  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre,  because  in  my  opinion  the  racing 
commission  is  an  autonomous  body  that  is 
responsible;  and  one  of  its  responsibilities  is 
the  allotting  of  racing  days.  They  do  so, 
having  considered  representations  and  arrived 
at  a  decision;  and  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member,  and  I  do  this  sincerely,  that 
the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  Conserva- 
tives associated  with  the  track  at  Windsor 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them  getting 
an  allotment  of  racing  days.  No  connection 
whatsoever.  I  say  that  very  honestly  and 
sincerely.  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  a  man 
who  appreciates  ^ood  administration,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  feel,  as  I  do,  that  that 
is  not  good  administration,  if  it  were  true. 
It  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
what  the  hon.  Minister  says.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
is  trying  to  make  a  good  job  out  of  a  bad 
case.  I  suggest  the  hon.  Minister  does  not 
know,  and  is  not  today  in  a  position  to  tell 
us,  why  Oakville  Downs  has  not  had  an 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  have  had  an  answer, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  understand  their  ap- 
plication is  still  pending. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  My  understanding  is  that 
it  is  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  have  been  refused?  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  that  is  even  worse. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr. 
Lawrence),  in  talking  at  the  committee  on 
commissions  in  relation  to  the  Liquor  Licence 
Board,  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  is  suspicion  cast  at  appointed  bodies  is 
that  they  neglect  to  give  reasons  for  their 
decisions.  If  the  Oakville  Downs'  application 
has  been  refused,  and  if  there  is  some  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  certain  people  as  to  why  it 
has  been  refused,  surely  if  the  answer  has 
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been  good  administration,  ^  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister suggests,  the  logical  way  to  do  this  is 
to  give  reasons— and  to  give  written  reasons? 
Why  should  there  be  apparent  favouritism 
in  favour  of  Windsor  Raceway  and  against 
Oakville  Downs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
should  be  no  favouritism;  not  just  apparent 
favouritism,  there  should  be  no  favouritism. 
I  think  the  hon.  member  has  the  good  sense 
to  realize  that  the  consideration  of  allotment 
days  in  Windsor  is  one  thing,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  allotment  of  racing  days  in  the 
Toronto  area  is  another.  If  I  were  a  member 
of  the  racing  commission,  I  would  take  into 
account  the  availability  of  racing  in  the 
areas.  That  would  have  an  influence  on  my 
decision. 

I  come  back  to  what  I  said  before.  I  would 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  chairman  of  the 
racing  commission,  when  he  appears  before 
the  committee  on  commissions,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  statement  as  to  why  the 
Oakville  Downs  group  were  not  given  or 
allotted  any  racing  days. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  certainly  hope  so,  for 
the  remarks  of  my  hon.  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury (Mr.  Sopha)  come  to  mind.  He  tried  to 
get  into  a  meeting  of  the  racing  commission, 
and  he  told  the  House  a  vi^hile  back  of  the 
difficulties  he  had. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Easier  to  get 
into  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  meeting  when  the  charters, 
or  the  days,  were  awarded  to  Windsor  Race- 
way was  a  closed  meeting.  The  meeting  when 
Oakville  Downs  was  decided  was  a  closed 
meeting.  The  thing  to  which  I  am  objecting, 
and  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  from  St.  George 
will  agree  with  me  in  this  for  he  was  object- 
ing to  the  same  thing  about  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board,  is  that  when  you  isurrpund 
these  appointed  bodies  with  an  aura  of 
secrecy,  suspicions  are  naturally  aroused.  The 
way  to  remove  thosie  suspicions  is  to  bring 
everything  out  into  the  open.  Hold  public 
hearings  and  give  reasons  for  your  decisions. 

I  am  of  a  suspicious  nature.  There  were 
no  open  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
awarding  of  racing  days  to  Windsor  Raceway, 
or  the  refusal  of  racing  days  to  Oakville 
Downs.  There  were  no  reasons  given  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  why  one 
was  granted  and  the  other  refused;  and  for 
these  reasons  we  need  something  more.  As  I 
say  I  am  of  a  suspicious  nature  and,  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  appreciate  good  administra- 
tion.  If  he  is  satisfied   that  this  is  what  is 


happening,  let  him.  open  up  these  meetings 
to  tlie  public  and  give  written  reasons,  an^ 
make  this  a  matter  of  government  policy.  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woncj^ 
if  I  could  make  my  position  clear.  It  is  tnid 
that  I  bring  the  estimates  for  the  racing  coiqit 
mission  to  this  House,  to  have  tlie  necessary 
funds  voted  to  carry  on  the  commission,  bul 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  racing  commission 
should  be  a  body  that  acts  as  it  sees  fit.  I  do 
not  tliink  it  should  be  taking  direction  from 
me  and  I  make  no  effort  to  give  it  any  direc- 
tions. I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  your 
bringing  the  matter  which  you  have  jus^ 
discussed  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  racing  commission  when  he  appears  b^t 
fore  the  committee  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  ought 
to  wind  it  up! 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir!  No,  sir!  We  go  around 
in  a  circle.  I  have  done  this  with  the  headi 
of  other  commissions  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  try  this  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  the  hon.  Minister  is 
saying  now  is  that  really  he  has  no  responsJ* 
bility  for  it;  he  reports  for  it  in  the  House 
and  if  we  want  to  get  into  the  technicalities 
we  have  to  take  it  up  with  the  head  of  th^ 
commission.  The  commission  is  set  up  by 
statute;  the  head  of  the  commission  took 
refuge  when  my  hon.  friend  went  after  him  On 
this  very  point.  He  took  refuge  in  the  fa6t 
that  the  statute  does  not  say:  "I  have  to  dd 
it  in  an  open  fashion.  Until  the  statute  S 
amended  I  am  going  to  hold  closed  meetings 
when  I  see  fit." 

When  we  asked  for  night  racing,  the  chair- 
man of  the  coinimission  said,  "I  cannot  do  a 
tiling,  it  is  government  policy." 

I  am  suggesting  that  if  the  only  place 
where  we,  as  hon,  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, have  to  criticize  goverrmient  policy 
is  not  to  the  head  of  an  appointed  commis- 
sion, then  it  is  here  in  this  House,  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  hon.  Minister .  who 
reports. 

Several  Hon.  members:  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  good,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  says:  "Go  back  to  the 
chairman  of  the  appointed  commission!"  The 
chairman  of  the  appointed  commission,  and 
I  suppose  with  some  merit,  says:  "Here  is  my 
statute.  This  is  what  I  can  do  and  this  is 
what  I  cannot  do  and  within  my  best  judg* 
ment  I  am  going  to  dO  what  the  statute  says 
I  am  to  do.''  . 
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Mr.  Sopha:  He  did  not  hesitate  to  interfere 
With  the  hquor  Hcence  about  the  closing 
hours  on  Christmas  Eve. 

•Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  question 
I  about  the  closing  hours,  or  the  opening  hours 
-^nd  the  hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr. 
Grossman)  got  involved  in  that— of  bars  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
foho):  I  did  not  get  involved.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): You  are  just  an  involved  man. 

;  Mr.  Singer:  In  any  event  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  determined  that 
certain  announcements  that  were  made  were 
not  particularly  the  kind  of  announcements 
he  liked,  and  he  quickly  vetoed  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Vetoed  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  suggesting  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  his  hon.  colleagues 
oh  the  front  benches— 

An  hon.  member:  A  one-man  rule. 

Mr.  Singer:  —if  they  do  not  Hke  closed 
meetings  in  the  racing  commission  they  can 
do  something  about  it.  If  they  want  reasons 
to  be  given  for  the  granting  or  refusal  of 
charters  they  can  do  something  about  it;  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  tell  us  to  ask  the  questions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  racing  commission  at 
the  committee  on  commissions,  because  he 
cannot  give  us  these  answers.  The  front 
benches  can,  and  apparently  they  do  not 
want  to. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Why  do  you  not  give  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  quite  willing  to  give 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  any  answer 
that  I  can  but  let  me  say  this:  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  racing  commission. 
I  am  not  as  sure  as  you  are  that  these 
meetings  are  ail  closed;  I  know  some  of  them 
were  not  closed  meetings,  I  am  not  as  con- 
vinced as  you  are  that  they  have  determined 
that  they  are  only  going  to  have  closed 
meetings;  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

Again  I  suggest  that  you  are  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  the  head 
of  the  commission  and  I  do  candidly  think 
that  that  is  the  place  to  discuss  the  matter— 
if  it  was  a  question  of  night  racing  or  not 
night,  racing,  I  realize  that  the  commission 
ihight  want  to  know  the  government  policy 
in  connection  with  that. 


Interjections  by  an  hon.   member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
appointment  of  days  of  racing,  that  is  another 
question  entirely. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
originally  going  to  rise  to  deal  with  the  tag 
ends  from  the  debate  at  six  o'clock  last 
night.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  add 
anything  useful  here  to  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion, but  I  want  to  underline  some  of  the 
points  that  have  been  raised. 

The  hon.  Minister  a  moment  ago  seemed 
to  suggest  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  racing  commission,  that  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent body,  so  he  gives  no  instructions 
at  all.  I  am  sure,  upon  reflection,  the  hon. 
Minister  will  recognize  that  this  is  not  an 
accurate  statement  of  his  responsibilities 
vis-a-vis  the  racing  commission. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  government 
to  lay  down  policy;  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  government  to  lay  down  administra- 
tive procedures  by  which  this  commission 
operates.  In  the  latter  instance,  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  secret  meetings  I  think 
tliat  this  should  be  clarified.  If  there  are 
some  meetings  open,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  adds  further  to  the  suspicion:  Why  are 
some  of  them  closed  and  some  of  them  open? 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
completely  open.  Indeed  on  the  point  that 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  has  raised, 
as  I  understand  the  policy  and  the  efforts  of 
the  racing  commission  to  interpret  that  policy, 
I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister  in  his  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre. 

Certainly,  as  I  read  a  very  lengthy  account 
in  the  Windsor  Star  of  the  meeting  that 
was  held  last  May,  when  incidentally  the 
Rowe  group  came  completely  unprepared— 
they  had  no  brochure  with  regard  to  their 
raceway  or  anything,  this  had  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  Tory  steamroller,  so  to  speak- 
to  present  their  case  to  the  commission,  one 
of  the  points  discussed  at  very  great  length 
was  whether  or  not  the  establishment  of 
another  raceway  in  the  area  of  Windsor  was 
going  to  encroach  unnecessarily  upon  other 
raceways.  There  was  a  great  discussion  as 
to  where  the  other  raceways  were. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  valid;  there  is 
no  point,  in  a  regulated  business  like  this, 
in  authorizing  so  many  that  none  of  them 
really  pay.  Although  I  do  not  think  that 
is  really  the  problem  at  the  moment— the 
financial  arrangements  with  the  jockey  club 
and  others  are  such  that  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  problem  in  making  these  pay". 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  are  mistaken  about 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  the  answer  here 
is  that  there  are  a  few  points  of  poHcy  tliat 
perhaps  should  be  clarified.  There  are  some 
administrative  procedures  which  should  be 
clarified;  that  would  involve  opening  up  tlie 
meetings  and  then  all  of  these  suspicions 
would  disappear.  The  press  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  sub- 
missions to  the  commission,  and  therefore  to 
the  implementation  of  the  policy  that  the 
government  has  laid  down;  and  there  would 
be  less  reason  for  suspicion. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  points,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  which  I  want  to  touch  briefly, 
regarding  our  discussion  yesterday.  The  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko)  was  in 
full  flight  when  Father  Time  cut  him  off  at 
six  o'clock.  I  think  he  had  finished  his  point, 
and  it  is  in  reference  to  that  that  I  wanted 
to  make  two  or  three  observations. 

The  first  one— I  am  not  going  to  comment 
at  tlie  moment  on  his  legal  explanation  of 
the  solicitor's  interpretation  of  these  old 
charters.  I  would  say,  after  listening  to  him 
read  it,  that  even  he  had  to  smile  because 
he  almost  got  lost  in  the  legal  gobbledygook. 
If  lawyers  were  paid  by  the  word-mile  they 
certainly  would  get  rich  quickly  on  the  basis 
of  that  kind  of  production. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Holy  mackerel! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  we  will  read  it 
when  it  is  in  the  record  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  will  be  many  lawyers  across  the 
city  interested  in  this  whole  field  who  will 
read  it  with  interest,  too. 

The  second  point  that  I  wanted  to  com- 
ment on  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  appeared 
to  have  made  what  he  thought  was  a  con- 
vincing case  about  the  willingness  of  these 
three  business  men  in  St.  Catharines  to  sell 
out,  as  it  were,  to  the  jockey  club— that  they 
were  very  happy  with  the  jockey  club 
coming  into  the  picture.  The  facts,  Mr. 
Chairman  are  these:  These  three  business 
men,  were  operating  on  a  charter  borrowed 
or  rented  from  the  jockey  club  for  their 
mobile  pari-mutuel.  They  had  optioned  this 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  St.  Catharines  to 
build  a  raceway.  They  had  sought  charters 
so  that  there  would  be  some  justification 
for  building  the  raceway. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  point  of  their  visit  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister a  year  or  two  ago  when  apparently  they 
discovered  that  they  could  not  get  charters. 


When  they  could  not  get  charters,  they  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity— after  all  if  you  cannot 
build  a  raceway  and  you  have  options  on 
land,  you  cannot  get  the  charters  to  operate, 
and  furthermore— this  is  rather  important— the 
jockey  club  had  some  land  or  options  on 
land  near  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  development  there.  Naturally  there  was  a 
bit  of  friendly  rivalry  to  try  to  get  the 
racetrack  at  St.  Catharines  rather  than  over 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  area. 

In  other  words,  when  they  could  not  get 
the  charters  these  people  were  then  willing 
to  sell  out  to  the  jockey  club.  I  can  give  the 
hon.  Minister  many  quotations  in  which  they 
expressed  delight  that  they  had  persuaded 
the  jockey  club  to  come  in. 

They  were  delighted,  firstly  because  it 
bailed  them  out  of  the  option  they  had,  and 
secondly  because  they  had  a  commitment 
for  tlie  racetrack  in  the  St.  Catharines  area. 
They  were  operating  on  the  old  principle: 
If  you  can't  lick  them,  join  them.  And  since 
they  discovered  they  could  not  lick  the  jockey 
club,  tliey  joined  them— one  of  the  men^ 
Jim  Lampman,  is  now  a  public  relations  man 
with  the  jockey  club.  All  it  adds  up  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  further  development  of  the 
monopoly  position  of  the  jockey  club  that 
presumably  the  hon.  Minister  was  trying  to 
restrict  by  the  present  procedures  when  he 
outhned  them  to  the  House  a  httle  while  ago. 

One  further  point,  and  this  really  is  not 
in  the  estimates  but  if  you  will  just  bear  with 
me  for  about  one  minute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  been,  if  I  may  use  the  vernacular, 
ragging  tlie  hon.  Minister  on  the  proposition 
that  files  are  not  available  in  the  companies 
search  oflice  downstairs.  I  have  been  ragging 
him  because  of  his  strict  interpretation  of  the 
rules  as  they  applied  to  me  when  I  wanted 
to  see  the  files  after  this  issue  was  raised  in 
the  House  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  agree 
that  if  a  file  is  going  to  go  out  to  the  depart- 
ment. The  Attorney-General's  Department 
or  somewhere  else,  and  is  available  on 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  recall,  this  is  a  work- 
able procedure.  But  the  hon.  Minister,  in  his 
rather  uppity  way  wanted  to  put  me  in  my 
place  after  I  had  raised  this  issue  a  month 
or  so  ago  so  he  reinterpreted  the  rules  in  a 
very  strict  fashion— that  I  could  not  see  these 
files  unless  I  sat  with  one  of  the  oflBcers  of 
the  department  on  guard  all  of  the  time  I 
was  reading  them,  if  I  took  them  out  of  the 
public  office. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  official  is  called  the 
"Minister-watcher." 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  sounded  like 
1984-George  Orwell  fulfilled.  Now  that  we 
have  had  our  little  fun  and  indicated  to  the 
hon.  Minister— at  least  I  hope  that  I  have 
shown  the  hon.  Minister— that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  operate— not  the  way  that  he  had  been 
operating  before.  Any  time  I  wanted  a  file 
from  that  oflBce,  I,  like  any  other  government 
department,  was  able  to  have  it  available 
upon  call.  But  I  was  able  to  study  it  in  the 
convenience  of  my  office  rather  than  having 
to  sit  in  the  public  oflBce  down  below.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Minister  has  given  some  second 
thought  to  these  strict  interpretations  of  rules 
when  it  suits  his  purpose. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  he  goes  on  might  I  say  a  word? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  wish. 

Mr,  Janes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to 
say  that  I  probably  spent  more  time  in  among 
those  files  than  anybody  else  and  I  was  never 
allowed  to  take  a  file  out.  The  files  are 
private  property  and  I  was  not  allowed  to 
take  them  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  all  I  know  is  that 
government  departments  take  them  out  and 
are  going  in  and  out  there  all  the  time.  When 
I  discovered  that  they  had  gone  ofiF  to  The 
Attorney-General's  Department  for  two 
weeks,  where  they  apparently  could  be 
trusted  and  yet  a  member  of  this  House 
could  not  be  trusted,  you  will  perhaps  under- 
stand why  I  thought  there  were  two  interpre- 
tations of  the  rule. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  return 
to  my  final  point.  I  was  very  interested  in 
the  letter  that  was  read  into  the  record  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  yesterday 
—a  letter  which  indicated  that  the  policy  of 
this  department  in  1956  was  that  no  charter 
would  be  revived  on  behalf  of  any  group 
unless  it  was  in  the  original  interests  in  the 
charter.  This  was  a  letter  over  the  signature 
of  the  deputy  Provincial  Secretary. 

The  question  was  put  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  as  to  when  this  policy  was 
changed.  In  my  view  this  House  is  entitled 
to  know  when  the  policy  was  changed  be- 
cause this  is  the  hub  of  the  whole  issue  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  raise  in  the  House.  If 
you  can  revive  a  charter  only  in  the  name  of 
the  people  who  originally  had  it,  and  that 
charter  was  originally  given  in  1889  clearly 
there  is  no  possibility  of  reviving  the  charter 
at  all  because  all  of  the  people  involved  are 
now  dead  if  they  were  grown  men  at  that 
time.  What  this  government  had  decided  to 


do— and  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  decision  has  been  made  while  this  hon. 
Minister  has  been  Provincial  Secretary— is 
to  revive  charters  in  the  fashion  that  per- 
mitted these  phoney  meetings  being  called, 
with  letters  being  sent  out  to  shareholders 
whom  everybody  knew  were  dead,  with  ads 
being  put  in  the  paper  where  the  shareholders 
used  to  live.  Presumably  the  shareholders 
were  viewing  this  whole  development  from 
the  grave!  After  going  through  this  comic 
opera  procedure  these  newcomers  just  took 
over  the  old  charter. 

There  was  nobody  else  at  the  meetings  to 
dispute  their  action;  they  appointed  them- 
selves—the president,  the  secretary,  the 
treasurer;  they  chose  their  directors,  and  they 
walked  oflF  with  the  old  charter  in  their 
possession.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
facts  make  almost  a  little  puerile  the  lectiures 
which  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  de- 
livered once  again  yesterday  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  and  to  all  other 
lawyers— about  charters  and  what  a  charter 
means.  A  charter  is  a  living  document  that 
goes  on  and  on,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
says:  its  powers  may  decline  but  they  can  al- 
ways be  revived.  We  were  provided  with  all 
the  mythology  of  the  legal  profession  regard- 
ing a  charter.  But  in  the  instance  of  these 
charters,  they  had  been  forfeited  a  long  time 
ago.  My  question  to  this  hon.  Minister,  if  I 
can  capture  his  attention- 
Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  since  he  has  had  a  twenty-four 
hour  period  to  discover  it,  is:  When  was  this 
policy  changed— and  why?  And  my  second 
question,  since  we  might  as  well  get  this  all 
cleared  up  now,  will  the  hon.  Minister  table 
the  names  of  the  20  charters  that  the  jockey 
club  now  has  available  for  use  when  it  suits 
their  timing  to  expand  their  empire? 

Mr.  Janes:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  inter- 
rupt here?  Mr.  Minister,  may  I  come  in  on 
this,  please?  I  revived  the  first  charter,  I 
believe,  that  was  revived  in  Ontario  nearly 
10  years  ago.  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  how  I  got  it.  I  got  in  touch  with 
the  heirs  of  the  people  who  held  that  charter 
and  still  had  the  shares;  I  got  those  shares 
and  followed  through  the  rules  of  the  legis- 
lation and  revived  the  charter.  There  was 
nothing  underhand  about  it;  we  had  to  adver- 
tise it  so  many  weeks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  did  that  take  place? 

Mr,  Janes:  That  was  several  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Singer:  How  many? 

Mr.  Janes:  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  any- 
way. I  tliink  it  is  the  first  charter  that  was 
revived  in  Ontario  probably. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  after  Mr.  Cudney 
had  written  the  letter  tliat  I  quoted  yesterday, 
when  he  said  that  it  could  not  be  done? 

Mr.  Janes:  No.  The  hon.  Minister  has  just 
told  why  it  should  be  done.  Also  I  revived 
that  charter,  I  wrote  to  British  Columbia, 
Michigan  and  Seattle,  and  got  those  shares 
from  those  people  and  tlie  right  to  use  them. 
Then  we  revived  that  charter  and  have  been 
using  it  for  years.  About  those  20  charters 
they  were  talking  about,  I  think  14  of  those 
were  held  by  Orpen.  I  think  they  bought 
those  charters  around  the  country,  from  the 
people  who  owned  them.  I  know  the  Petrolia 
charter  is  bought  and  paid  for,  and  I  know 
those  other  charters  were  bought  and  paid 
for  from  the  shareholders  of  those  charters. 
I  know  this  because  I  was  close  in  contact 
with  them  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
hon.  Minister  rephes  let  me  say  that  if  the 
hon.  member  is  talking  about  a  charter  that 
the  jockey  club  is  now  using,  then  it  is  some- 
thing different  altogether. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  this 
extra  bank  of  20  charters  that  the  jockey  club 
has  available  to  open  up  still  some  more 
racetracks  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  Let 
me  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  East 
with  regard  to  the  procedure  that  he  fol- 
lowed: As  a  layman,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a 
permissible  procedure,  if  you  can  find  the 
heirs. 

Mr.  Janes:  I  found  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  You  found  the  heirs. 
But  the  interesting  thing  is,  in  the  case  of 
Chnton  Driving  Park  Association,  the  one  that 
is  now  under  investigation.  There  is  on  the 
file  a  letter  from  a  man  in  1906  saying  that 
the  company  had  collapsed  so  many  years 
ago  and  that  he  knew  of  nobody  in  existence, 
and  yet  in  1961- 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  Deseronto  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  -yet  in  1961  Rex  Hughes, 
on  behalf  of  the  Earl  Rowe  group  submitted 
all  of  the  annual  returns  from  1907  to  1961, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  name  who  the 
directors  were  in  1907. 

Now,  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 


it  is  crystal  clear  that  Rex  Hughes  did  hot 
have  a  clue  as  to  who  the  directors  were  at 
that  time.  Furthermore,  I  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  many  instances  they  cotdd 
not  find  heirs.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  hon. 
member  did  not  go  about  it  in  the  honourable 
way  and  purchase  them— these  other  racing 
promoters  did  not.  In  the  instance,  for  ex- 
ample, of  another  charter  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed—the Grimsby  charter— there  was  a 
meeting  allegedly  held  after  they  had  bought 
these  shares.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  was  no  meeting  held,  though  there 
were  affidavits  swearing  that  a  meeting  had 
been  held. 

Mr.  Janes:  Maybe  I  could  mention  the 
Chnton  charter.  My  group  wanted  another 
charter  and  I  went  back  again  a  few  years 
afterwards  and  tlie  Clinton  charter  is  one 
charter  I  found.  I  was  assured  that  heirs  were 
available  on  that  charter.  We  did  not  follow 
it  up,  but  I  was  assured  that  heirs  were 
available  on  that  charter. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Who  was  in  ft     i 

position  to  assure  the  hon.  member  that? 

Mr*  Janes:  People  who  ktiew  the  heirs. 

Mr.  Singer:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  could 
tell  us  about  the  Deseronto  charter?  Is  he 
familiar  witli  tliat  one?  Was  he  here  in  the 
House  yesterday  afternoon  when  I  read  a 
letter  that  is  on  the  departmental  file  written 
by  a  pohce  magistrate  in  1906  that  said  that  a 
the  Deseronto  charter  had  collapsed  seven  | 
years  before  and  that  he  knew  no  one  around 
at  all?  Yet  this  one  was  revived.  Has  the 
hon.  member  got  an  explanation  for  that 
one? 

Mr.  Janes:  I  assure  the  hon.  member  I  only 
talk  about  things  I  know  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  tell  us. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  which  I  believe 
has  been  fully  answered  in  this  House  by  me. 
He  is  aware  of  the  answers— because  in  re- 
lationship to  the  change  of  policy  in  respect 
of  reviving  charters,  that  must  have  taken 
place  at  the  time  that  the  Ottawa  Valley 
group  was  revived.  I  have  not  got  the  date 
before  me,  I  think  it  is  October  of  1961.  That 
is  when  the  revivor  procedure  as  set  out  in 
those  files  that  you  are  familiar  with  was 
gone  through. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  first  time,  is  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  To  my  knowledge.  I 
understand  that  since  approximately  the 
middle  30's  that  there  have  been  two  racing 
association  charters  revived,  one  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Lambton  East  is  referring  to, 
and  the  other  one  was  a  considerable  time 
prior  to  that.   There  were  two  in  that  period. 

So  far  as  the  necessity  for  the  change,  the 
revivor  procedure  was  perfectly  permissible 
under  The  Corporations  Act  as  passed  by  this 
Legislature.  The  procedures  and  practices, 
all  of  them,  came  within  the  four  comers, 
to  us  an  old  expression,  of  The  Corporations 
Act.  That  was  one  method  of  making  the 
charters  of  racing  associations  available  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  no  monopoly,  which  had  been  complained 
about  by  hon.  members  of  the  official  Opposi- 
tion earlier  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  deputy 
Minister's  letter  of  1956?  The  one  that  was 
put  on  the  record  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  know  nothing  about 

the  letter- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  But  he  read  it  to  the  hon. 

Minister  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  told  the  hon. 
member— he  asked  me  about  when  was  the 
policy  changed,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  policy  was  changed  in  October  of  1961 
when  those  revivors  went  through.  That  is 
all  I  can  tell  him. 

Now,  as  to  the  racing  associations,  the 
shares  of  which  are  controlled  by— I  do  not 
know  this  by  fact,  I  know  by  repute— the 
Ontario  Jockey  Club.  Just  what  the  relation- 
ship of  the  jockey  club  is  in  relationship  to 
these  20  racing  associations,  I  do  not  know. 
I  understand  that  they  have  control. 

We  do  not  keep  within  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary's office  a  separation  as  to  the  various 
categories  of  objects  of  corporations.  That 
has  never  been  the  policy.  And  it  has  been 
explained  that  one  corporation  might  have  a 
multitude  of  objects  and  it  would  be  a  fan- 
tastic job  to  segregate  them. 

We  have  no  segregation  as  such,  of  racing 
associations.  We  do  have  the  names  of  some 
of  them,  which  we  have  been  dealing  with. 
Others  which  we  have  come  across  during 
the  course  of  departmental  dealings. 

Now,  my  understanding  is  that  the  Ontario 
Jockey  Club,  when  it  took  over  certain  rac- 
ing enterprises— here  again  I  am  just  talking 
perhaps  from  hearsay— when  the  track  out  at 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  the  DufiFerin  track, 


was  taken  over,  I  would  imagine  that  that 
club  that  had  been  operating  there  must  have 
had  racing  associations  under  which  it  ran. 

A  similar  article  that  the  hon.  member  has 
referred  to,  at  that  time  stated  when  the 
Ontario  Jockey  Club  took  over  the  Thorne- 
cliffe  racing  operation,  there  were  racing 
associations  that  were  acquired  by  those  in- 
terests. 

To  my  knowledge  they  were  acquiring  the 
interests  in  these  racing  associations,  the 
same  as  you  would  go  about  acquiring  the 
interests  in  any  other  corporation.  To  my 
knowledge,  whether  the  racing  commission 
has  lists  of  all  available,  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  they  would  know  the  names  of  the 
associations  in  respect  of  which  racing  dates 
have  been  allocated,  I  do  not  know.  I  would 
imagine  that  perhaps  in  Ottawa,  in  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  they  would  have 
a  list  of  them  because  they  control  pari- 
mutuel  betting.  I  think  in  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  RCMP  or  someplace,  they 
would  have  a  list  of  these  associations  which 
they  would  have  garnered  through  the  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
this:  If  there  are  no  divisions  among  these 
70,000  corporations  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  is  talking  about  all  the  time,  I  can 
see  the  problem  in  separating  out  the  racing 
charters  from  others.  However,  if  the  infor- 
mation is  not  available  there,  surely  it  should 
be  readily  available  through  the  racing  com- 
mission or  the  jockey  club? 

After  all  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on, 
it  would  be  well  to  clarify  for  the  public 
what  the  bank  of  20  racing  charters  is  that 
the  St.  Catharines  Standard  story  indicates 
the  jockey  club  now  has.  And  then  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  whether  these  are 
ones  that  have  been  revived  more  recently 
or  whether  they  are  ones  that  have  been 
active  down  through  the  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
hearing  the  hon.  member  last  night,  I  men- 
tioned in  this  House  that  to  my  knowledge 
as  to  those  racing  associations,  no  orders 
of  revivors  had  been  issued  in  respect  of 
them.  I  checked  with  the  deputy  Minister 
today,  who  has  been  here  a  long,  long  time, 
31  years.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  he 
would  have  had  contact,  but  he  told  me  that 
to  his  knowledge,  to  his  recollection,  there 
had  been  no  revivors  with  respect  to  that 
group  and  he  referred  to  the  only  two 
revivors.  He  mentioned  the  one  that  the  hon. 
member  mentioned,  with  which  I  was  famil- 
iar, and  one  other— I  believe  it  was  an  early 
one,  the  name  of  which  escapes  me. 
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Mr.  Janes:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  tell  the 
hon.  members  why  I  have  been  after  this 
charter  and  why  we  have  to  have  more 
charters? 

I  was  working  with  our  local  Western 
Ontario  Racing  Association.  At  that  time  the 
charters  were  all  held  in  Toronto.  And  they 
were  practically  all  held  at  that  time  in  the 
Dufferin  race  course.  And  I  came  down  here 
with  the  directors  of  that  racing  association. 
In  order  to  hold  races  and  betting,  we  had 
to  come  here  and  get  the  use  of  a  charter. 

They  were  renting  those  charters  out  to  the 
local  racing  associations,  and  we  knew  they 
were  renting  them  for  many  more  days  than 
14  days.  I  came  down  this  time  and  went  out 
to  Dufferin  track  and  met  our  friend  Abe 
Orpen  and  his  group  out  there.  A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Wicks— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  living  now  or  not— told  us  they  would 
let  us  use  their  charter  and  they  would 
operate  the  betting  but  they  wanted  $1,000 
for  the  use  of  that  charter. 

I  knew  that  happened  in  several  instances 
up  there,  and  they  leeched  those  people  of 
$1,000  for  the  use  of  that  charter.  It  is  high 
time  that  somebody  took  some  action  and 
got  some  new  charters,  and  got  them  revived. 

I  took  action  about  one.  I  found  more 
charters  down  there  where  some  of  the  people 
were  still  living  that  were  shareholders  in 
those  charters.  I  passed  them  out  to  some 
other  members  and  asked  them  if  they  wanted 
to  go  and  use  them,  and  I  found  many,  many 
cliarters,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  survivors 
were  living. 

Tliey  could  be  used  and  they  are  being 
used  now.  That  is  the  reason  we  had  to  have 
those  charters,  because  they  were  being 
leased  by  the  Toronto  group,  who  held  those 
charters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  This  is  another  point 
I  wanted  to  have  clear  on  the  record.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
—by  now  he  is  sufficiently  expert  in 
this  field— and  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
over  and  over  again.  The  Provincial  Secre- 
tary does  not  issue  charters.  If  anybody,  as 
you  have  been  implying  that  this  group  did, 
came  to  me  asking  for  charters  I  was  in  no 
position  to  give  them  charters.  They  had  to 
go  out  and  do  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  East  did— and  what  others  did,  Mr. 
Chairman— go  out  and  find  the  interests  and 
then  file  a  formal  application  for  revivor, 
which  they  did  not  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  my  knowledge  after  the  last  group,  the 
Hamilton  group,  was  revived,  I  have  never 
heard  even  of  any  subsequent  inquiry  from 
anybody. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Might  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  that  he  not  be  so 
innocent.  It  is  very  intriguing  to  go  and 
read  through  those  files. 

The  hon.  Minister  just  said  the  policy 
change  took  place  with  the  Rideau-Carleton 
Raceway,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob- 
vious it  took  place  with  Donald  McNeil's 
guidance.  He  was  the  man  who  had  been 
a  solicitor  in  the  department,  who  knew  its 
workings  and  who  was  solicitor  for  a  Tory 
MP.  Another  interesting  thing  is  this:  I  re- 
member one— I  cannot  recall  its  name,  but  I 
can  find  it,  if  necessary— when  Donald  McNeil 
wrote  to  revive  a  certain  charter- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  make  a  statement 
here.  There  has  been  considerable  latitude 
in  this  discussion  in  that  the  estimates  to  be 
considered  are  those  of  the  Ontario  Racing 
Commission.  The  matter  of  charters  is  in 
The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department.  Ac- 
tually this  discussion  has  been  prolonged, 
there  has  been  considerable  opportunity  for 
each  member  to  speak,  but  primarily  this 
matter  of  charters  should  be  discussed  imder 
The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and 
your  advisors  perhaps  have  forgotten  that 
when  I  started  out  I  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  according  to  the  press,  the  racing 
commission  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
validity  of  the  charters. 

Magistrate  Bigelow  is  on  record,  both  in 
reference  to  what  happened  in  Ottawa  and 
what  happened  regarding  the  Windsor  Race- 
way, as  saying  that  the  racing  commission  is 
responsible  for  the  validity  of  the  charters. 
So  while  I  agree  you  have  something  of  a 
point  here,  I  do  not  think  it  is  completely 
outside  the  terms  of  this  estimate.  However, 
if  you  will  give  me  just  30  seconds,  I  can 
conclude  my  point  and  I  assure  you  I  will 
say  nothing  more  on  it. 

It  is  simply  this:  In  one  instance  they  wrote 
to  revive  a  certain  charter  and  apparently 
Mr.  McNeil  or  somebody  had  not  got  the 
name  correctly,  so  you  find  letters  on  the 
file  to  this  efi^ect:  "There  is  no  charter  by 
this  name.  We  have  looked  high  and  low,  and 
we  cannot  find  it.  But,  there  is  another  one, 
with  a  similar  name,  incorporated  in  such 
and  such  a  year." 

So  they  got  guidance  from  the  department 
and  they  revived  that  one. 

In  other  words,  the  first  one  they  sought  to 
revive  did  not  exist.  They  were  just  fishing, 
but  the  department  was  able  to  clarify  it  for 
them  and  directed  them  to  where  another 
charter  was,  and  they  revived  that  one. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister told  us  that  the  poHcy  changed  in  1961. 
I  wonder  why  it  changed  and  at  whose  in- 
sistence it  changed.  Who  directed  the 
change? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  explained  all 
that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
correct  the  record  about  this  matter  of  the 
closed  hearings  of  the  racing  commission.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  all  their  meetings  are 
in  secret,  there  is  no  publicity  given  to  them 
at  all.  I  would  like  the  record  to  be  complete 
by  reminding  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
that  in  1959  I  suspect  it  was  the  racing  com- 
mission that  instituted  a  bill  to  amend  The 
Racing  Commission  Act.  Part  of  that  bill, 
one  of  the  sections  in  that  bill,  was  for  a 
grant  of  powers  by  this  Legislature  to  the 
racing  commission  empowering  it  to  hold  its 
hearings  in  camera.  That  bill  floundering  in 
the  legal  bills  committee. 

A  great  democratic  organization,  the  legal 
bills  committee!  That  committee  deemed  it 
improper  to  grant  such  powers  to  them. 
When  this  matter  came  up  in  the  session  of 
1960,  I  complained  I  wanted  to  go  to  a 
meeting  of  the  racing  commission. 

I  noted  with  some  interest  that  all  during 
the  hearing  of  the  committee  on  government 
commissions  the  chairman  of  the  racing  com- 
mission and  other  members  of  it  sat  there. 
Although  they  defended  their  right  to  hold 
the  hearings  in  camera,  even  against  the 
interposition  of  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  never  once  reminded  anyone  that 
only  a  year  before  they  had  sought  this 
power  from  the  Legislature  and  the  Legisla- 
ture had  refused  it.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  committee  meeting  was  over  that  a  very 
alert  newspaper  man  came  to  me  and  said: 
"Come  on,  we  will  go  into  the  legislative 
counsel's  oflBce  and  I  will  show  you  the  bill 
they  tried  to  get  through  here  last  year  try- 
ing to  get  that  power,  but  the  legal  bills 
committee  refused  to  report  the  bill." 

I  found  it  very  interesting  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  racing  commission  would  not 
mention  it  at  all  in  defending  the  practice. 

Now,  in  these  closed  hearings,  one  of  the 
things  they  do  that  I  take  exception  to  is 
that  they  deal  with  a  person's  livelihood,  his 
ability  to  earn  a  living.  You  know,  it  makes 
me  laugh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  it  will  incul- 
cate some  amusement  in  you,  that  we  have 
heard  about  this  business  of  barring  people 
from  hockey.  I  just  want  to  draw  an  analogy 
here.  What  was  his  name,  the  chap  that  was 
barred  a   long  time   ago,   Gallinger.    I   will 


draw  an  analogy  here  for  you.  Gallinger  was 
barred  from  hockey  and  somebody  has  made 
representations— Scott  Young  wrote  a  whole 
series  of  articles  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail— showing  how  unfair  this  was  to  deprive 
a  person  of  his  livelihood.  The  people  that 
judge  it  said  this  was  a  very  heinous  crime. 
They  appear  to  judge  it  on  moralistic  grounds, 
when  all  the  while  the  thing  they  are  talking 
about  is  economic  consideration. 

It  is  economic.  They  know  if  there  is  a 
threat  by  the  interposition  of  crooked  things, 
they  know  if  there  is  a  threat,  if  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  sport  goes  down,  it  affects 
the  economic  position  of  those  who  control  it. 

Similarly,  with  the  racing  commission— it 
is  13  years  ago  now,  I  think  I  am  correct, 
in  1950,  that  the  racing  commission  was 
formed— 13  years  ago  they  had  the  big  scan- 
dal over  in  Fort  Erie.  The  "woman  in  black" 
with  the  $1,500  in  American  money  that  she 
was  betting  on  that  horse  that  was  supposed 
to  come  and  get  its  snout  in  front  at  the 
finishing  line.  They  grabbed  the  "woman  in 
black"— that  is  not  the  Diefenbaker  "they",  I 
mean  the  mounted  pohce.  When  Diefenbaker 
says  "they"  he  means  the  Liberals,  he  calls  us 
"they". 

The  mounted  police  grabbed  the  "woman 
in  black"  and  had  a  big  investigation.  Of 
course,  sir,  the  member  for  Victoria  (Hon. 
Mr.  Frost),  stimulated  to  a  large  extent  by 
George  McCuUough,  the  late  George  Mc- 
CuUough  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail— 
who  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he  saw 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  supporting 
Pearson— McCuUough  stimulated  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  into  forming  the  racing 
commission.  They  had  the  big  investigation 
and  do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result 
of  that  investigation,  not  only  the  jockeys 
concerned,  the  trainers,  the  owners,  if  there 
were  any— the  exercise  boys  and  an  occupa- 
tion that  they  call  the  hot-walkers— I  will 
not  go  into  what  a  hot-walker  is,  a  very  lowly 
form  of  life  around  the  racetrack— hot-walkers, 
were  barred  from  frequenting  tracks  in  On- 
tario for  life.  Being  barred  from  a  track- 
by  the  great  umbrella  of  imion  rules— being 
barred  from  tracks  in  Ontario  they  are  barred 
from  every  track  in  North  America. 

These  people  were  not  directly  involved, 
but  knew  something  of  the  skulduggery 
that  was  going  on,  fixing  races  at  Fort  Erie 
at  that  time.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  important  people  in  racing  have  come 
to  the  racing  commission  and  to  its  chairman 
and  others  and  they  have  said:  "My  goodness, 
gracious!  Exercise  boys  and  the  hot-waUcers 
that  were  tied  up  in  this,  have  they  not  had 
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punishment  enough?  It  is  13  years  since 
this  thing  occurred.  For  heaven's  sakes  let 
them  at  least  get  a  licence  to  be  a  hot-walker, 
an  exercise  boy  around  the  track.  It  is  all 
they  know  how  to  do,  and  it  is  the  type  of 
thing  they  like  to  do.  So,  let  them  come 
back." 

But,  again  I  want  to  draw  the  analogy, 
people  that  nm  this  thing  say:  "No,  the 
crime  was  unforgivable."  On  highly  moral- 
istic grounds  they  take  the  position  that  they 
cannot  condone  it,  they  cannot  appear  to  give 
an  aura  of  condonement  to  it,  because  of 
the  effect  they  say  will  occur  on  other 
people;  when  all  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the   reason   is   economic. 

They  are  afraid  that  by  exhibiting  a  little 
bit  of  Christian  charity  and  humanity,  that 
in  some  way  it  will  affect  their  monopoly 
control  and  the  economic  empire  that  they 
have   created. 

That  is  the  type  of  thing  tliat  goes  on 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  racing  com- 
mission, that  is  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  people 
who  would  like  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  it; 
and  certainly  beyond  the  eternal  surveillance 
of  the  press,  because  they  do  not  permit  the 
press  in  to  see  what  they  are  doing. 

Sir,  that  is  one  thing;  I  wanted  to  clear 
the  record  up  and  make  complete  about 
these  closed  hearings.  I  take  exception,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  public 
accounts  there  is  not  published  the  amount  of 
money  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Johnston)  for  his  service  on  the  racing 
commission  will— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  His  salary  could  hardly 
be  in  public  accounts  when  he  was  not 
appointed  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 
1962. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  his  predecessor,  how 
would  that  be?  There  has  always  been  a 
legislative  member. 


Let  me  rephrase  it.  If  anybody  in  the 
province  wants  to  know  how  much  we  24 
are  paid  over  here  for  our  service  to  the 
public  of  Ontario— and  we  are  not  protesting 
that  it  is  great  and  overwhelming  service— 
if  they  want  to  know  how  much  we  are  paid, 
if  they  want  to  get  sticky  about  it,  they  go 
and  look  at  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act 
and  see.  It  is  no  secret.  I  say,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  one  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  65  over  there  gets 
a  moonlighting  job— that  is  what  it  is,  moon- 
lighting, we  will  go  into  this  thing  now. 
When  they  get  a  job  like  that,  put  it  in  the 
public  accounts  for  anybody  in  Ontario  to 
see  how  much  he  is  paid  for  that  out  of 
the  public  monies.  No  reason  to  hide  it, 
the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  is  not  ashamed 
of  it! 

I  will  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
a  little  secret  between  you  and  me,  before 
the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  was  appointed 
I  will  bet  you  there  were  12  or  15  of  them 
over  there— 12  or  15  of  them,  at  least,  my 
hon.  friend  from  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr. 
Newman)  says— that  wanted  the  job.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  a  long  time  in  filling 
it. 

They  say  that  is  one  of  the  Achilles'  heels 
of  leadership,  to  delay  in  making  appoint- 
ments. That  is  a  little  bit  of  advice  to  the 
head  of  the  government.  If  you  delay  in 
making  appointments  that  is  dangerous.  But 
he  delayed  a  long  while.  There  are  12  or 
15  of  them  that  were  looking  for  it  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Carleton  bested  them.  He 
got  his  snout  across  the  wire  first. 

All  right,  I  will  continue  at  eight,  but 
the  vote   is  not  carried,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  being  six  of  the  clock, 
I  now  leave  the  chair,  and  we  will  resume 
at  8  o'clock. 

It  being  6  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
(continued) 

On  vote  2305: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  When  the 
House  rose  at  6  o'clock  we  had  estabhshed 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Johnston)  was  the  legislative  member  of 
the  racing  commission. 

Sir,  upon  thinking  it  over,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  it  would  only  echo  the  thoughts 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan) 
himself.  Having  undergone  now  two  days  of 
intensive  scrutiny  of  devotion  to  this  depart- 
ment, perhaps  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
might  in  an  idle  moment  say  to  himself, 
something  to  the  effect:  "Would  it  not  be 
nice  if  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  came 
to  my  assistance,  whispered  in  my  ear,  some 
of  the  things  that  go  on  in  the  racing  com- 
mission." 

That,  on  my  part,  is  not  idle  speculation, 
because,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  there  must 
be  some  rational,  some  very  good,  reason  for 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  in  the 
exercise  of  his  wisdom,  to  appoint  these  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  the  various 
commissions  of  government. 

I  pointed  out,  though,  that  scarce  indeed 
are  the  private  members  of  the  House,  who 
are  not  a  member  of  something.  It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  ascertain  everytliing  they  are 
members  of.  I  look  at  my  hon.  friend  from 
Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow)  over  there  and 
I  can  say  that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any- 
thing. But  maybe  history  caught  up  with  him. 
But  most  of  them  are  members  of  something. 
The  hon.  member  for  Carleton  is  the  one 
under  review  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
commission  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
two  days  and  he  never  once  got  to  his  feet 
and  inscribed  anything  in  the  records  or  came 
to  anyone's  assistance,  by  giving  any  enhght- 
enment  or  any  inteUigence. 

So,  I  do  not  feel  I  am  taking  on  the  hon. 
member  for  Carleton  in  saying  this.  He  is 
paid,  we  do  not  know  how  much  he  is  paid. 
It  is  not  a  pittance. 


Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  How  much? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  may  tell  us  how  much  he  is  paid, 
if  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  knows,  or  if 
somebody  will  inform  him.  But  he  is  paid  to 
do  this  job  and  surely  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  job  must  be  that  he  will  get  up  on  his 
feet  in  this  Legislature  and  give  us  some 
enlightenment  about  the  practices,  pro- 
cedures, the  decisions  and  the  considerations 
that  are  used  in  arriving  at,  in  deciding  these 
important  matters. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That 
would  be  only  reasonable. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  The  previous 
member  of  the  commission  did. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon.  friend  from  Oshawa, 
Mr.  Chairman,  very  aptly  points  out  that  in 
the  days  of  yesteryear  that  fine  gentleman  of 
senatorial  appearance— and  I  am  sure  had  he 
survived,  Diefenbaker  would  have  appointed 
him  also;  he  appointed  everybody  else  who 
was  hanging  around  loose  to  the  Senate- 
used  to  give  us  an  annual  speech  about  the 
affairs  of  the  racing  commission,  which  indeed 
was  very  ingratiating  and  very  enlightening. 

But  we  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Carleton  yet,  and  we  are 
not  likely  to.  I  observe  that  during  die 
supper  recess  he  must  have  got  lost,  because 
he  has  not  arrived  back. 

Now,  I  was  going  to  say  by  way  of  after- 
thought at  the  same  time  that  we  had  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Health,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
wrestled  here  for  hour  after  hour  about  liie 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  and 
devoted  $57  million,  was  it,  $500,000  that 
we  voted  for  hospitals,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis)  never  got  up 
once.  The  hon.  member  for  York-Humber 
never  got  up  once  to  come  to  his  assistance 
or  tell  us  anything  about  that  commission. 

So,  how  do  I  know?  Maybe  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Perth  (Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards)  would 
agree  with  me.  He  is  not  a  member  of  any- 
thing. That  it  is  a  disease  that  afflicts  them, 
once  they  are  appointed  to  these  Olympian 
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positions.  Well,  tlie  next  thing.  I  have  about 
extended  that  as  far  as  I  care  to  extend  it. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, as  I  failed  to  ask  him  last  year,  or  to 
make  some  reference  to  it  last  year,  but  in 
each  of  the  preceding  two  years  I  made 
reference  to  the  amount  of  this  vote.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  later  on  will 
inform  us  whether  the  sum  of  $213,000  is 
defrayed  by  the  people  who  run  horse  racing 
in  this  province.  And  by  defrayed,  of  course, 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  racing  commission 
levies  a  per  diem  rate  on  the  operators  of 
race  tracks.  I  believe  it  is  something  in  the 
neighbourhood;  no,  I  had  better  not  guess. 
It  was  several  hundred  dollars,  anyway,  a  day 
that  they  levy,  but  there  are  complaints. 

I  remember  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher),  used  to  echo  it  in  his  stentorian 
tones  that  this  commission  exists  only  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  a  very  Umited  aspect 
of  activities  in  this  province  and  we  used  to 
complain  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
that  the  commission  did  not  levy  enough 
from  the  operators  of  race  tracks  to  cover  the 
cost  of  operating  the  commission. 

It  would  be  different,  of  course,  if  the 
commission  exercised  jurisdiction  in  some 
other  field.  But  it  does  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  exclusively  directs  its  activities  towards  the 
supervision  of  horse  racing  in  the  province. 
And  I,  sir— am,  of  course,  no  economic 
expert— I  have  never  been  able  to  get  through 
my  head  why  the  provincial  government  did 
not  decree  that  in  view  of  the  purposes  of  the 
commission  that  the  operators  of  race  tracks 
in  Ontario  should  not  pay  its  total  cost. 

Of  course,  we  were  talking  about  work- 
men's compensation  this  afternoon,  and  it  is 
a  very  apt  comparison  to  make.  None  of  the 
public  monies  of  this  province  are  spent  in 
defraying  the  administrative  expenses  of  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  The  admin- 
istration, of  course,  is  a  levy,  as  is  the  cost  of 
accidents  against  the  employers  of  the  prov- 
ince. So  why  should  it  not  be,  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  rhetorical  fashion,  that  the  rac- 
ing commission  should  not  decree  that  the 
operators  of  race  tracks— and  they  are  a  grow- 
ing number,  growing  in  more  prodigious 
nimiber  with  some  of  the  people  that  are' 
getting  into  the  business— why  they  should 
not  have  to  fork  over  enough  money  to  pay 
this  $213,000?  It  would  be  a  levy-196  racing 
days  that  the  jockey  club  operates,  plus  the 
new  schedule  at  Windsor,  the  schedule  of 
racing  at  Ottawa,  the  raceway  that  is  opening 
at  Milton  this  month,  I  believe.  I  think  that 
about  sums  up  all  that  operate  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  a  levy  should  be  made  against  them 
to  cover  this  whole  cost  of  $213,000. 


Another  thing  that  has  always  interested 
me  is  the  expenses,  the  expenses  that  are 
claimed  by  these  members  of  the  racing  com- 
mission. I  picked  one  out  of:  the  public 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  and  I 
observe  that  a  person  named  C.  Lamb  spent 
$2,289.40.  What  titillates  the  imagination  in 
relation  to  that  figure  is  that  one  observes 
that  W.  J.  Risewick  spent  $1,382.45.  Now, 
may  I  repeat  those  figures— Charles  Lamb, 
the  'C  is  for  Charles  as  in  Charles  the  First— 
$2,289.40- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  W.  J.  Risewick— 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Are  you  sure  it  was  riot  Charles  the  Second 
or  was  it  Charles  the  Third? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no!  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  would  not  know  the  difference 
anyway  between  the  two  of  them. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  yes,  he  wouldl 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Are  you  still 

answering  your  own  letters? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  just  barken,  you  will  miss 
the  whole  point  if  you  do  not  harken  to  the 
figures,  I  will  repeat  them  again: 

Charles  Lamb  $2,289.40-W.  J.  Risewick 
$1,382.45.  W.  J.  Risewick  happens  to  be  the 
general  manager,  I  beheve  he  is  called,  no- 
supervisor  of  racing  in  Ontario,  under  the 
commission.  One  would  expect  that  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties— one  would  almost 
guess  or  be  compelled  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion by  logical  analysis— that  W.  J.  Rise- 
wick would  spend  more  money  in  travelling 
expenses  than  Charles  Lamb.  But  I  fear,  I 
fear  and  the  public  should  know  this,  that 
Charles  Lamb  and  the  rest  of  the  commis- 
sioners each  and  every  year  when  the  Arctic 
monsoon  comes  down  across  James  Bay, 
sweeps  across  northern  Ontario,  down  past 
North  Bay,  my  hon.  friend's  riding,  and 
across  southern  Ontario  and  as  soon  as  it 
threatens  to  reach  the  borders  of  North 
York- 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): It  is  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —Charles  Lamb  and  the  other 
commissioners  are  oflF  to  the  land  of  the 
crocodiles— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  in  the  Arctic? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —the  state  of  Florida,  where 
racing  commences  of  course  sometime  around 
New  Year's  day.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
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saying— and;  I  .hope '  I ,  will  not  offend  their 
feehngs  by  saying  it— that  this  has  been  an 
annual  junket.  It  has  been  developed  and 
cultivated  over  several  years  now  that  the 
public  money  of  this  province,  I  suspect,  has 
paid  their  way  for  a  look  at  the  breed,  the 
state  of  the  breed  in  Florida. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Jealousy  will  get  you 
nowhere. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  that  is  the  $2,249.40!  And 
who  is  Charles  Lamb?  Charles  Lamb  at  this 
moment  of  course  is  the  Conservative  candi- 
date in  the  great  riding  of  Victoria. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course— well  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  that  a  little  bit.  The  best  way 
to  get  connected  with  horse  racing  or  the 
racing  commission  in  this  province  has  been 
to  come  from  Victoria  county. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Oh,  yes,  that 
is  very  definite. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  now  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  knows  the  history  of  this.  And  here 
let  the  public  have  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Mr.  Lamb  and  his  political  peregrinations. 
Mr.  Lamb  was  a  Liberal,  you  see- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Saw  the  hght, 
eh? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Well,  he  saw  the  hght. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  saw  the  light  in  this 
way— he  saw  it  in  this  way  that  when  Clayton 
Hodgson  accepted  the  nomination  for  Victoria 
for  the  federal  House,  Charles  Lamb  was 
persuaded  to  stand  down.  Because  he  was 
going  to  run  against  Clayton  Hodgson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Was  Bill  Henderson 
in  on  it,  too? 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  persuaded  to  stand 
down  from  doing  that.  As  a  result  of  that 
standing  down,  I  strongly  suspect  that  he 
was  given  the  position  on  the  racing  com- 
mission. 

I  observe  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton 
has  returned.  He  has  braved  the  last  blast 
of  winter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  say  to  him  through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  hon.  colleagues  on 
tiiis  side  of  the  House  as  well  as  myself  are 
waiting  with  bated  breath  for  him  to  take 
part  in  this  debate. 


Mr.  Lamb,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  Hves  close  by  him 
and  knows  him  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Great  fellow! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  a  great  fellow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  A  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  I  said  the  best  way 
to  get  on  the  racing  commission  was  to 
come  from  Victoria  county  because  Clayton 
Hodgson,  of  course,  has  these  past  several 
years  been  a  member  of  the  racing  com- 
mission— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Only  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Two  years!  I  suspect  the  reason 
he  got  that  appointment  was  because  as  a 
federal  member— not  of  ministerial  rank  in 
the  House  at  Ottawa,  not  being  one  of  those 
who  supported  Diefenbaker  in  1956,  so  there- 
fore you  cannot  go  anywhere  if  you  did  not 
support  him  in  1956— he  looked  after  the 
provincial  affairs  of  the  former  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province.  He  looked  after  the 
riding  for  the  member  for  Victoria  (Hon. 
Mr.  Frost)  when  he  had  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship about  him,  when  he  was  the  Queen's 
first  Minister  in  this  province.  And  as  a  re- 
ward—I hope  somebody  tells  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  I  said  this— as  a  reward 
for  that  dutfful  service  the  former  Prime 
Minister  made  Mr.  Hodgson  a  member  of  the 
racing  commission. 

An  hon.  member:  And  after  that  he  quit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  So  I  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  A  horseman  of  long 
experience. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  horseman  of  long  experi- 
ence, was  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Knows  more  about 
horses  than  you  do  about  law. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  would  hope  that  to  be 
on  the  racing  conmiission  you  have  to  know 
one  end  of  a  horse  from  the  other. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  may  remember  that  last 
year— and  I  do  not  want  to  say  it  about  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health— that  when  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  homed  in, 
I  said  that  when  he  spoke  up  in  the  House  it 
reminded  me  of  one  end  of  a  horse!  I  would 
hate  to  have  to  repeat  that  about  some  of  my 
other  hon.  friends. 
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An  hon.  member:  Co  ahead,  let  him  have 


Mr.  Sopha:  So  we  can  say  to  the  hon. 
Pro\incial  Treasurer  through  you,  sir,  we 
can  say  tliat  we  on  this  side  know  more  about 
the  genealogy  of  the  racing  commission  than 
he  does;  far  morel  There  is  no  justification, 
of  course,  there  really  is  no  justification  for 
these  travelling  expenses.  The  chairman— 
$2,942.97.  R.  W.  Ford-I  do  not  just  know 
who  he  is,  R.  W.  Ford— no  doubt  one  of  the 
Ford  family  of  Detroit-$  1,444.75.  Mr.  Lamb 
we  have  dealt  with,  W.  J.  Risewick,  the 
only  one  among  them  who  is  justified  in 
spending  some  of  the  public  money  for  that 
-a  total,  mark  you,  of  $17,202.86. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  That  is  just 
peanuts  to  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  going  to  lose  more 
than  that  next  election. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  was  well  looked  after. 
We  might  say  to  the  hon.  Treasurer  that  if 
he  wants  to  practice  a  little  economy  that 
here  would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  am  one  of  tliose  who  believes  that  the 
public  accounts  committee  one  time  in  the 
practice  of  its  jurisdiction  in  this  House 
might  launch  an  inquiry  into  travelling 
expenses  generally.  Because  as  one  looks 
through  all  the  departments  here  you  see 
fantastic  amounts  of  money— public  monies— 
that    are    spent    for    travelling. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  mention— we 
want  to  be  fair  about  this  really  we  do.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
talks  about  this  bank  of  charters.  I  was  very 
interested  to  hear  his  remarks  in  relation  to 
that— this  bank  of  charters  that  the  jockey 
club  is  supposed  to  own,  that  are  not  being 
used  and  presumably  some  of  them  will  be 
used  at  new  tracks  that  they  open  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  fair  to  the  jockey 
chib,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  here— for  the  first  time  almost 
since  I  have  known  him,  and  certainly  for 
the  first  time  in  a  year  or  so— was  on  the 
right  track  when  he  said  he  suspected 
that  they  had  had  these  charters  as  an  asset 
acquired  from  former  owners.  And  I  think 
indeed  that  is  the  truth,  to  be  fair  about  it 
I  would  venture  to  bet  a  farthing  that  if  the 
matter  were  looked  into  and  they  have  20 
charters,  those  are  the  charters  they  got 
from  Orpen  when  they  bought  him  out  at 


a  very  sizeable  price,   I  think  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

Orpen,  of  course,  operated  tracks  at 
Dufferin— the  jockey  club  sold  that  one  to  a 
shopping  centre— and  he  owned  the  track  in 
Long  Branch  and  perhaps  one  at  Niagara 
Falls  or  Hamilton  or  somewhere  else.  He 
had  quite  a  number  of  charters  and  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  transfer  of  the  charters,  as 
an  asset,  to  the  jockey  club  in  return  for 
the  amount  of  cash  they  paid  him. 

To  me  that  is  an  unimportant  thing.  I  am 
not  too  impressed  by  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  when  he  talks 
about  tliem  having  this  bank  of  charters  and 
nobody  else  can  get  one.  They  paid  good 
hard  cash  for  it.  I  think  it  was  something  in 
excess  of  $4  million  for  the  plant  and  the 
charters.  But  the  charters  to  the  jockey  club, 
to  be  perfectly  fair  about  it,  are  only  one  of 
the  assets. 

The  main  asset,  of  course,  is  the  plant 
that  they  built.  They  have  built  what  amount 
to  the  very  finest  structures,  the  very  finest 
buildings  and  grandstands  and  all  the  im- 
pedimenta and  ancillary  things  that  they  have 
in  the  operation  of  the  racehorse  business 
in  this  province.  In  building  those  fine  plants 
they  have  employed  a  good  many  people,  as 
well  as  expended  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  materials.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  ought 
not  to  overemphasize  the  fact  that  they 
may  have  a  number  of  charters  in  their 
safety  deposit  box. 

I  venture  to  say  that  horse  racing  in  this 
province  is  an  expanding  business.  There  are 
more  and  more  people  interested,  partic- 
ularly along  the  standardbred  lines.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  view  is  that  standardbred 
racing  is  usurping  to  some  extent,  the  interest 
in  the  thoroughbred.  A  good  many  small 
people— at  least  this  can  be  said  about  it:  if 
you  believe  in  the  little  man  and  try  to  work 
for  him  as  we  try  to  do  here,  and  I  am  not 
saying  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  does  not 
—that  among  the  standardbred  owners  are  a 
good  many  more  small  operators  owning  one 
horse— one  mare,  or  perhaps  a  stallion,  a 
pacer  or  a  trotter.  Whereas  over  in  the  more 
ritzy,  and  the  more  prestige-laden  end  of  it, 
you  have  the  monied  people,  very  well  heeled 
—I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  draw  any 
unemployment  insurance,  I  do  not  think  any 
of  them  ever  contributed  very  much  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund  either— you 
have  the  very  wealthy  in  that  aspect. 

As  I  said,  there  is  an  expanding  interest  in 
horse  racing,  and  the  jockey  club  no  doubt 
intends   to   expand   its  facilities  in   the   con- 
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ducting  of  racing.    It  is   a  very  profitable 
business. 

I  end  on  this  note,  that  because  of  the 
profit  —  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  looked  at  the  annual  statement 
of  the  jockey  club,  perhaps  he  has  not— 
I  beheve  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to 
some  extent  subsidizes  the  jockey  club.  I 
really  believe  that,  wittingly  or  imwittingly, 
the  jockey  club  is  very  indirectly  subsidized 
by  the  public  monies  of  this  province.  The 
very  least  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  can 
do,  and  this  is  my  final  plea,  is  to  require 
of  the  jockey  club  and  those  other  people 
operating  the  racing  business  in  Ontario  to 
defray  in  total  this  vote  of  $213,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  indicated  that  he 
would  supply  us  with  a  breakdown  on  the 
disposition  of  the  grant  made  to  the  Canadian 
Thoroughbred  Horse  Society.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  if  he  has  that  information  avail- 
able now. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
The  only  information  that  I  have  presently 
is  that  it  is  distributed  between  158  thorough- 
bred breeders. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Could  we  get  information 
as  to  how  much  each  one  of  them  got? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  have  that  infor- 
mation, I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  it  possible  to  get  it,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  may  be,  I  will  look  into 
it. 

'  Mr.  Chairman,   I  wonder  if  I  may  reply 
to  that  lengthy  prattle  from  across  the  House. 

'  Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.    Your  choice  of  words  is 
usually  much  more  sophisticated  than  that. 

Hon.  Mi*.  Allan:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  deal 
with  ^me  of  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
Jr6ni  member  for  Sudbury.  I  would  say  at 
filrst  that^  and  I  Would  repeat  what  I  already 
said  this  afternoon,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  operation  of  the  racing  com- 
miss^n  is  when  the  racing  commission 
appears  before  the  committee  on  commissions. 
I  .^  sijre,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton, 
w!hp  is  a  member  of  the  racing  conmiission, 
will  bjs,  happy  to  discuss  any  of  the  matters 
that  are  of  interest  to  the  committee  at  that 

I  vir<^d  Inform  the  hon.  members  as  well 
that    the    fees    collected    from    the    various 


racing  associations,  these  fees  are  collected 
from  many  racing  associations,  and  many  of 
them  do  not  find  that  racing  is  all  profit  with 
no  expenses.  For  that  reason  it  is  considered 
reasonable,  by  those  responsible  for  setting 
the  fees,  to  collect  suflBcient  money  to  pay 
for  the  operations  of  the  track.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  this  year. 

There  is  one  statement  I  would  like  to 
make— oh  yes,  there  were  some  travelling 
expenses  mentioned.  I  may  say  that  Mr. 
Risewick  as  the  supervisor  of  racing  in 
Ontario,  acts  as  a  steward  at  the  thorough- 
bred races.  The  thoroughbred  races,  as  you 
know,  are  all  conducted  in  this  area  with 
the  exception  of  the  weeks— I  do  not  know 
how  many  weeks,  but  for  some  weeks— they 
are  conducted  at  Fort  Erie.  So  it  is  quite 
reasonable  that  his  travelling  expenses  should 
be  less  than  Mr.  Lamb's,  who  acts  as  a 
supervisor  and  a  judge  of  trotting  races, 
especially  those  that  are  conducted  through- 
out the  whole  province.  That  accounts  for 
the  difference  in  the  expenses. 

I  may  say  too,  for  the  information  of  tiie 
hon.  member,  that  no  commissioners  are  sent 
to  look  at  the  races  in  Florida.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  fairness  to  the  commissioners, 
before  a  member  gets  up  in  the  House 
and  states  that  these  expenses  include  sending 
a  man  down  to  the  home  of  the  crocodiles 
or  alligators  or  something  Hke  that,  he  should 
have  some  basis  for  his  statement.  To  make 
an  idle  statement- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  I  have  some  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  You  do  not  have  some 
basis. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  I  do. 
Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not- 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  upon  my 
honovur,  they  go  annually  at  the  eifpense  of 
this  province  to  Florida. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You,  sir,  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  know  what  I  am 
talking  about!  They  do  no  such  thing.  I 
will  state  this,  and  it  is  absolutely  a  fact, 
that  the  chairman,  and  one  member  of  the 
commission  attends  the  racing  conference  or 
convention  tiiat  takes  place  once  a  year- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  it  this  year? 
Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  tell  you;  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  more  about  it  than  you 
do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  chairman,  and  one 
member  of  the  commission  is  permitted  to 
attend  that  convention.  Is  there  anything 
unreasonable  about  that?  Not  a  thing.  Your 
statement  that  they  are  sent  to  Florida  each 
year  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  does  he  spend  $2,942 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  not  sent  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  does  he  spend  $2,942? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  not  sent  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  just  goes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  he  does  not  go.  What 
is  the  sense  of  being  so  unreasonable.  This 
is  a  House,  surely,  where  the  statements- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  take  care  when  you  start 
to  talk  about  my  honour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Back  them  up! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Take  care  when  you  start  to 
talk  about  my  honoiur. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  taking  care. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  be  responsible  for  my 
own  honour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  want  to  say  this  about 
the  racing  commission.  The  racing  commis- 
sion is  composed  of  reputable  citizens  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Nobody  said  they  were  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  is 
certainly  doing  everything  he  can  to  suggest 
that  they  are  not  honest  in  their  operations. 
They  are.  They  are  composed  of  men  who 
have  a  reputation  in  this  province.  Their 
integrity  is  unquestioned. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment.  Let  me  put  this 
on  record.  I  never  said  they  were  anything 
other  than  honourable  men. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  are  doing  a  job  for 
the  people  of  this  province.  What  is  the 
result  of  the  job  they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  nothing  but  nonsense 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  talkhig. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Racing  in  this  province 
has  a  reputation  that  is  not  surpassed  in  any 
jurisdiction  on  this  whole  continent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Save  that  for  the  platform. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  Icnows 
that  is  true,  he  knows  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  just  a  moment.  The  figure 
is  $2,942.  The  farthest  they  have  to  travel- 
there  are  two  tracks  here:  downtown  there  is 
one  at  Greenwood  in  the  east  end,  and  there 
is  one  in  the  northwest  called  New  Wood- 
bine, one  in  Fort  Erie;  and  that  is  the 
farthest  they  have  to  travel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  told 
him.  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Lamb  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  those  tracks. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  talking  about  the  chair- 
man— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  chairman? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  chairman,  that  is  who  I 
am  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  was 
speaking  about  Mr.  Lamb. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  chairman  spends  $2,942.97 
and  the  farthest  he  has  to  travel  is  to  Fort 
Erie  and  back,  which  is  a  distance  of  about 
120  miles,  the  maximum.  If  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  stands  in  this  House  and  says 
he  can  spend  $2,942  travelhng  back  and 
forth  to  Fort  Erie- 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  unreasonable!  I 
have  just  finished  stating  that  he  does  attend 
the  racing  convention  each  year.  Certainly 
a  man  of  the  reputation  of  the  chairman  of 
that  commission  is  not  going  to  charge  up 
expenses  that  he  has  not  incurred. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  did  not  suggest  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Why,  of  course,  he  is 
suggesting  that,  by  inference.  He  certainly  is! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  no  such 
thing— and  I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  Let  the  record  not  be  equivocal  that  I 
said  nothing  that  in  any  way  detracted  from 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  these  people 
or  anyone  else;  but  as  a  member  of  this 
House  I  am  entitled  to  question  these  ex- 
penses and  that  is  precisely  what  I  did 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not 
really  say  anything. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  which  one  is  it?  Is  it  the 
gambler's  dealer  that  is  doing  the  talking 
over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  the  hon. 
member  did  not  say  anything,  that  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  a  great  contribution 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways.  It  is  a 
great  contribution,  I  must  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  as  good  as 
the  hon.  member  made. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  if  he  had  coined  a  phrase! 
He  thought  I  did  not  hear  it  the  first  time 
so  he  leaned  forward  in  his  seat  to  make 
sure  that  I  heard  it— he  did  not  say  anything. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  how  did  I 
know- 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  will  wait  for  the  hon. 
Minister  to  present  his  estimates  in  order  to 
assess  the  worth  and  validity  of  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Friday 
morning  when  the  estimates  were  being  con- 
sidered, the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  men- 
tioned that  there  was  about  $75  million 
which  was  deposited  with  the  Ontario 
Savings  Bank.  He  said  we  use  every  penny 
of  it  and  then  said  that  we  borrow  that 
money  at  about  3.6  per  cent.  Now  I  think 
that  is  a  very  fine  interest  rate,  much  better 
than  you  can  get  anywhere  else. 

The  amazing  thing  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this:  I  cannot  understand  why  the  govern- 
ment does  not  publicize  that  arrangement 
and  expand  it,  because  here  we  have  an 
opportunity,  if  we  can  only  get  our  people 
to  invest  their  money  in  the  Ontario  Savings 
Bank,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  the  govern- 
ment picking  up  cheap  money  which  they 
can  borrow. 

I  would  even  go  so  far  as  this,  sir.  I  would 
increase  the  interest  rate,  even  perhaps  a 
half  of  one  per  cent,  to  attract  people  into 
that  savings  bank. 

t  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  like 
to  comment  on  that. 

Hori;  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  suggestions  of  the  hon.  member  for 


Oshawa.  I  think  they  are  sound,  at  least 
part  of  them.  We  agree  entirely  with  his 
statement  that  we  have  probably  publicized— 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  do  not  think  you  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  going  to  publicize 
it  more,  we  promise  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  what  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  By  advertising.  The  hon. 
members  will  see  some  ads  in  the  paper  very 
soon.  I  saw  a  proof  of  one  last  week  and  we 
are  going  to  do  more  of  this  to  point  out 
the  advantage  of  depositing  funds  in  our 
savings  ofiices.  It  is  an  advantage,  too,  be- 
cause the  experience  of  those  who  use  the 
bank  and  are  paid  the  interest  on  a  minimum 
monthly  balance  find  that  it  is  a  satisfactory 
repository  for  their  funds. 

Mr.  Thomas:  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  publicize  it, 
let  him  go  ahead  and  do  a  good  job  and 
never  mind  about  the  chartered  banks,  be- 
cause what  is  good  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
is  good  for  the  chartered  banks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was 
two  years  ago,  before  the  committee  on 
government  commissions,  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  made  a  very  similar  statement. 
He  indicated  at  that  time  that  he  thought 
there  was  scope  for  expanding  the  activities 
of  the  provincial  savings  ofiBce.  I  have  not 
myself  seen  any  evidence  of  any  concerted 
effort  at  expansion  in  the  last  two  years. 

I  would  suggest  to  him  that  not  only  should 
he  do  some  advertising,  but  he  ought  to 
open  up  more  branches.  These  savings  offices 
were  established,  I  believe,  about  40  years 
ago  by  a  government  of  a  different  social 
philosophy  than  governments  in  succeeding 
years.  The  governments  in  succeeding  years, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  did  everything  possible  to 
let  them  wither  away,  or  even  to  encourage 
them  to  wither  away.  They  never  have 
entirely  withered  away. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  province,  or  many 
of  them,  want  to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
province.  I  think  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so.  There  should  be  many  such  offices. 
They  should  be  attractively  appointed  and 
not  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  buildings  that 
most  of  them  are. 

Let  us  encourage  the  people  to  invest  in 
the  future  of  the  province  and  to  receive  a 
reasonable  interest  rate.  Trust  companies  and 
mortgage  companies  are  making  a  fortune 
nowadays  out  of  savings  deposits.  I  have  no 
objection   to  them  making   what  they   can, 
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but  I  think  the  province  should  pick  up  some 
of  that  money. 

The  government  has  set  up  an  Ontario 
development  fund  which  is  really  a  misnamed 
fund,  it  is  a  method  of  guaranteeing  bank 
loans.  The  banks  still  get  their  cut.  Let  the 
government  mobilize  savings  directly  both 
for  its  own  purposes  and  for  general  purposes 
of  development.  Let  them  pay  a  proper  re- 
turn to  the  people  concerned.  I  think  this 
would  assist  in  the  development  of  the  prov- 
ince, it  would  be  beneficial  to  many  people 
in  the  province  with  small  savings  and  I  think 
it  would  help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  public  debt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
should  wait  until  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  speaks. 
I  think  he  is  going  to  stand  and  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  to  drop  in  and  see 
the  new  premises  in  Windsor  of  the  bank 
there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  looked  at  the  ones  in 
Toronto  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  very 
good. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
hon.  Minister  on  what  they  have  done  in  the 
city  of  Windsor  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Ontario  savings  office  is  concerned.  We  on 
this  side  of  the  House  attempted  for  three 
years  to  convince  the  government  that  the 
savings  office  should  have  been  moved  from 
a  second  floor  to  a  first  floor.  Finally  they 
followed  our  suggestion  and  now  we  have 
the  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Canada 
Building.  May  I  say  it  is  a  very  fine  office? 
A  real  credit  to  the  province  of  Ontario.  You 
can  rest  assured  of  that,  you  cannot  help  but 
encourage  citizens  to  deposit  their  funds  here. 
You  make  it  so  attractive  to  come  in. 

However,  may  I  state  that  some  of  the 
equipment  that  is  in  there  could  stand  re- 
placing. You  should  probably  put  in  a  little 
new  equipment.  I  noticed  an  adding  machine 
that  looks  as  if  it  was  the  original  one  on 
which  Christopher  Columbus  counted  the 
three  vcs'^els  in  which  he  came  across.  Then 
again  I  think  that  you  should  increase  the 
staff  in  the  office.  You  are  understaffed  there, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  employees  I  think  you 
should  add  staff. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yesterday  in  this  House  I  urged 
the  government  to  legalize  off-track  betting. 
I  notice  in  this  afternoon's  issue  of  the 
Toronto  Dailij  Star  an  article  with  the  head- 
line "Legalize  Off-Track  Bets";   and  then  it 


goes  on  to  say  that  the  metropolitan  police 
commissioner  urged  government-controlled 
bookmaking  to  replace  what  he  calls 
"ludicrous  laws"  governing  off-track  betting. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Is  this  oa 
the  banking  item,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Troy:  Racing  commission,  it  is! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Point  of  order. 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  has  been  a  long  day,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  night 
too.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  of 
order  is  that  we  are  dealing  now  with  pro- 
vincial savings  banks  and  the  point  that  the 
hon.  member  just  brought  up  is  a  dead  duck. 
We  have  passed  that  item,  so  let  us  stay 
on  this  item. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  You  are 
dealing  with  2305- 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing 
with  2305. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  don't  you  read  your 

estimates? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  2305  has  not  been 
carried. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  member  wait 
until  this  matter  on  2305  is  finally  settled? 
There  is  some  confusion  there  because  there 
is  only  the  one  number.  However,  the 
estimate  is  statutory  and  we  have  drifted 
into  the  argument  or  discussion  of  the  savings 
office  and  therefore  we  will  declare  2305 
carried. 

Vote  2305  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Troy:  Sir,  then  it  has  to  do  with  the 
savings  office.  This  suggestion  will  bring 
more  money  into  the  provincial  Treasury  if 
we  have  legalized  betting.  Magistrate  Bick 
says  this  situation  is  ludicrous.  I  mean  so 
far  as  the  betting  is  concerned.  It  is  legal 
to  bet  at  the  racetrack,  but  it  is  illegal 
anywhere  else.  The  public  regards  this  as 
stupid  legislation— and  "so  do  I,"  says  the 
Magistrate— and  I  concur. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  ask  just  one  question 
before  you  carry.  Who  determines  the 
interest  rate  which  will  be  paid  to  savings 
investors  in  the  savings  office? 
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Hon,  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
determined  by  the  Cabinet,  by  order-in- 
council. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And  when  was  the 
last  adjustment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  last  adjustment?  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  date.  We  have  paid 
the  same  rate  of  interest  that  has  been  paid 
by  the  chartered  banks.  When  the  chartered 
banks  raised  the  interest  rates— a  year  ago 
was  it? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  never  have  any 
money  so  I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  not  sure  but  at  the 
same  time  they  raised  their  interest  rates 
we  raised  ours. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  I  remember 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  making  some  suggestion  to  you  to 
actually   go   into    the    banking   business. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Same  vote. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Point  of  order!  Now  let  us 
be  fair  about  this.  We  will  go  for  anything 
that  is  right  but  we  passed  the  item  the 
hon.  member  is  talking  about.  Is  that  right, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  passed  2305,  but 
we  have  allowed  a  little  discussion  in  general 
terms  on  this  statutory  section  which  is 
underneath  2305.  However— 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something,  you  are  the  type  of  fellow  who 
gets  up  in  the  private  bills  committee  and 
you  think  that  you  can  control  the  whole 
a£Fair. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  seems  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  out  of  order  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  not  out  of  order  on 
this  point. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  as  I  said 
previously,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North 
did  bring  to  your  attention  about  two  years 
ago,  I  think,  that  you  should  go  into  the 
banking  business. 


I  am  told  that  every  time  that  we  mention 
the  Ontario  Savings  Bank  that  we  are  doing 
wrong,  that  it  should  be  the  Ontario  Savings 
Office.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that 
this  government  does  not  go  into  the  banking 
business.  Now,  it  was  mentioned  that  we  have 
a  lovely  Ontario  Savings  Office.  That  is  true 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  it.  But  truly, 
why  can  you  not  go  after  certain  accounts? 
Is  it,  sir,  because  you  are  going  to  com- 
pete with  other  chartered  banks?  I  would 
like  to  know  the  reason,  because  you  have 
the  security  of  the  province  of  Ontario  behind 
you  and  you  speak  so  highly  of  it.  I  speak 
highly  of  it  also.  Why  can  you  not  go  into 
the  banking  business,  I  would  like  to  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  en- 
courage our  bank  managers  to  go  after  busi- 
ness, or  the  manager  of  our  offices,  to  be 
correct.  We  do  encourage  our  bank  manager 
to  go  out  and  get  business  as  managers  of 
banks  go  out  to  get  business. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  cannot  go  into  the 
banking  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  no.  We  cannot  go 
into  the  banking  business.  That  is  out  of 
the   question. 

Mr.  Belanger:  You  cannot  do  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  concludes  the  esti- 
mates   of   The    Treasury    Department. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour); 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  first  real  opportunity 
to  report  to  the  House  in  my  capacity  as 
Minister  of  Labour. 

In  essence,  I  am  able  to  tell  the  House 
that  The  Department  of  Labour  is  being 
geared  to  meet  new  challenges  and  problems 
and  to  strike  out  in  new  directions  of  service 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  estimates  which  are 
before  us  today. 

They  give  the  department  a  budget  which 
is  20  per  cent  higher  than  last  year's. 

They  permit  the  department  to  strengthen 
its  staff  by  some  20  per  cent. 

They  allow  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
department's  administrative  structure. 

They  give  us  the  tools  with  which  to  carry 
out  an  overhaul  and  revitalization  of  the 
department's  services  and  programmes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  House  will  agree 
when    I    say   that   few   departments    of   the 
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Ontario  public  service  are  involved  in  as 
many  complex  fields  as  is  The  Department 
of  Labour.  Certainly,  few  are  more  directly 
involved  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  people 
or  have  a  closer  connection  with  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  oiur  province. 

This  has  been  true  since  The  Department  of 
Labour  came  into  existence  almost  45  years 
ago.  It  was  to  meet  the  then  needs  of  our 
people,  social  and  economic  needs  that  arose 
out  of  world  war  one  and  its  aftermath,  that 
the  department  was  established.  Down 
through  the  years,  as  the  requirements  of 
our  people  have  changed,  so  has  the  role 
and  the  emphasis  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  shifted  in  new  directions.  We  stand 
today  at  still  another  turning  point  in  our 
social  and  economic  life  and  it  is  apparent 
that  a  new  course  must  be  plotted  for  the 
department. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  referring  to  the  field 
of  labour-management  relations. 

Public  philosophy  in  the  labour  relations 
field  until  1943  was  that  labour  and  manage- 
ment should  be  left  pretty  much  to  work 
things  out  by  themselves.  It  was  thought  that 
where  the  public  was  adversely  aflFected, 
public  opinion  would  be  brought  to  bear  on 
labour  and  management  and  they  would 
finally  adopt  the  course  of  reason  and  resolve 
their  problems  by  themselves. 

This  policy  did  not,  and  could  not,  solve 
the  difficulties  of  the  1930's.  As  a  result, 
Ontario  was  the  scene  of  considerable,  and 
oftentimes  violent  labour  strife— disputes  over 
union  organization,  union  recognition,  griev- 
ances during  the  life  of  a  collective  agree- 
ment, and  clashes  over  the  negotiation  of  new 
collective  agreements. 

And  so,  in  1943,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  who  sat  here  at  that 
time,  will  recall,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  what 
might  be  called  the  "rule  of  law"  approach. 
Legislation  was  passed  setting  up  the  labour 
court  and  then  the  next  year  the  Labour 
Relations  Board.  That  legislation  helped  to 
set  the  pattern  for  our  present  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  procedures  which  it  pre- 
scribes. 

I  doubt  if  any  would  deny  that  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  has  helped  to  create  a  climate 
of  stability  and  progress  in  the  field  of  labour- 
management  relations. 

Its  basic  principles  are  those  which  protect 
employees  if  and  when  they  decide  to 
organize  themselves  into  unions  of  their  own 
choice;  provide  orderly  procedures  for  the 
certification  or  recognition  of  unions  as 
bargaining  agents  for  groups  of  employees; 
require  unions  and  employers  to  bargain  in 


good  faith  in  order  to  conclude,  on  an 
amicable  basis,  collective  agreements  con- 
cerning wage,  hours  and  otlier  working 
conditions;  protect  both  sides  against  unfair 
practices;  provide  conciliation  or  mediation 
by  officers  of  the  department  and  by  concili- 
ation boards. 

As  I  have  suggested,  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  has,  by  setting  forth  the  "rules  of  the 
road",  so  to  speak,  helped  to  stabilize  the 
relationships  between  management  and 
labour. 

Yet,  I  must  say  that  I  believe— and  my 
belief  is  shared  in  both  management  and 
labour  circles— tliat  we  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day  in  labour-management  relations. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  and  in 
public,  that  I  know  of  no  Labour  Act  in  the 
world,  in  any  jurisdiction,  which  will  operate 
as  intended  if  either  of  the  parties  involved 
attempt  to  stop  the  effective  operations  of  its 
procedure.  It  is  obvious  then,  that  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  labour-management  relations 
is  the  attitude— and  I  repeat,  attitude— of  the 
parties  immediately  involved.  They  must  have 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only  for  their 
own  interests,  but  for  those  of  the  community 
at  large. 

There  are  two  stages  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development  of  good  labour  relations. 
One  is  the  attaining  of  maturity  and  the 
recognition  by  labour  and  management  of 
their  responsibility  to  their  members  and 
shareholders— and  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  second  stage  involves  the  degrees  of 
responsibility  which  both  parties  show  and 
demonstrate  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 
Maturity,  of  necessity,  involves  a  recognition 
of  the  powers  they  possess— powers  they  must 
not  abuse.  They  must  realize  tliis  as  a  fact 
in  an  intelligent  society. 

These  are  matters  which  arise  and  must  be 
considered  at  many  stages  of  the  bargaining 
process— at  the  bargaining  table,  in  negotia- 
tions, in  the  exercise  of  rights  even  before 
an  agreement  exists.  This  must  govern  the 
conduct  of  both  parties  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  contract. 

It  is  no  longer  good  enough,  when  our 
economy  is  faced  with  new  problems,  new 
challenges  and  new  opportunities,  for  labour 
and  management  to  stand  oflF  as  antagonists, 
with  government  in  the  middle  as  a  ref- 
eree—each side  going  its  own  way,  deter- 
mined to  seek  its  own  self  interest  and  its 
destiny  without  reference  to  the  other.  In 
my  view,  this  could  idtimately  be  disastrous 
for  us  all. 

From  what  I  know  of  the  current  thinking 
in  some  labour  and  management  circles,   I 
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have  the  very  strong  impression  that  both 
sides  are  eager  to  participate,  not  merely  in 
the  making  of  collective  agreements— in  sitting 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  to  hammer  out 
"bread  and  butter"  issues— but,  as  well,  in 
the  larger  and  more  meaningful  area  of  co- 
operating with  the  government  in  shaping 
broad  policies  that  will  advance  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  our  province. 

One  of  my  main  responsibihties  is  to  en- 
courage that  close,  consultative  relationship, 
that  collaboration  between  labour,  manage- 
ment and  government  which  will  set  the 
stage  for  the  kind  of  developments  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

In  this  connection,  I  feel  that  a  most  en- 
couraging and  illuminating  start  has  been 
made  in  the  construction  industry.  During 
the  late  fall  and  winter,  the  department 
sponsored  a  labour-management  conference 
in  the  construction  industry  which  tackled  in 
a  very  bold  fashion  some  of  the  main  prob- 
lems of  that  industry— ranging  from  multiple 
bargaining  to  year-round  employment.  It  took 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  co-operation  and 
goodwill.  At  the  wish  of  the  parties  con- 
eemed,  the  conference  remains  in  being. 

This  pattern  will  be  extended  to  other 
Industries. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the 
government  should  unilaterally  set  up  labour- 
raanagement  councils  throughout  Ontario— 
tjiat  we  should  proceed  immediately  to  estab- 
lish the  forms  of  collaboration  without  any 
consultation  with  labour  and  management  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  most  appropriate  or 
eflFectiVe  approach.  This  is  completely  un- 
realistic and,  if  followed,  would  be  rejected 
put  of  hand  by  both  parties.  It  is  of  utmost 
knportance  that  such  conferences  not  be 
regimented  and  that  they  be  established  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  support  of  the  various 
representatives  of  management  and  their 
opposite  numbers  on  the  side  of  labour. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  who  is  knowledgeable  on  these 
matters,  referred  to  these  questions  in  the 
debate  on  the  Throne  speech  on  December  5 
last.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  re- 
marks is  that  he  views  with  a  jaundiced  eye  a 
system  of  forced  labour-management  coun- 
cils. On  this  point  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
inent. 

We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  wait  for  collaboration  be- 
tween labour  and  management  to  develop  on 
its  own  momentum.  In  these  days,  it  is 
imperative  that  The  Department  of  Labour 
be  outgoing  and  anticipate  events.  It  will 
therefore  be  our  aim,  not  to  interfere,  but  to 


encourage,  to  assist  an4  to  advise  wherever 
and  whenever  necessary;  to  keep  the  various 
areas  of  our  industrial  life  under  close  obser-r 
vation  so  that  the  help  that  should  be  given, 
can  be  given,  fully  and  effectively. 

There  are  some  vociferous  employers  who 
think  that  The  Department  of  Labour  func-> 
tions  solely  to  advance  the  interests  of 
organized  labour.  They  are  wrong.  There  are 
some  vociferous  union  people  who  think  that 
The  Department  of  Labour  functions  solely 
to  advance  the  interests  of  management.  They 
are  wrong. 

The  Department  of  Labour's  sole  purpose 
is  to  serve  the  citizens  of  this  province  in 
respect  of  the  many  and  varied  statutes  which 
it  administers. 

My  objective  as  Minister  of  Labour  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  department  functions  at 
all  times  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Ontario.  Idealistic?  Yes;  and  I 
make  no  apology, for  having  an  objective  to 
which  I  and  the  department  aspire. 

Intervention  by  the  government  under 
normal  circumstances  is  looked  on  with  re- 
sentment; however,  in  times  of  a  crisis 
government  interference  by  legislation  is 
often  called  for.  Enforcement  of  legislation 
in  all  labour  and  safety  matters  dictates  the 
necessity  of  policing  each  and  every  dispute, 
thereby  producing  a  "police  state".  This,  I 
know,  the  government  and  the  people  of  this 
province  are  wholeheartedly  opposed  to. 

Frankly,  I  am  opposed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
legislation  and  I  would  rather  have  fewer 
laws,  and  better  laws. 

This  is  a  time  of  reassessment  and  re- 
appraisal of  the  statutes  and  regulations 
administered  by  the  department.  These  are, 
in  many  cases,  exceedingly  complex  in  their 
nature.  Their  complexities  are  such  that  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  adding  further 
amendments,  without  a  careful  assessment 
of  basic  principles  involved.  With  this  end 
in  view,  it  is  my  intention,  immediately,  to 
examine  the  structure  of  The  Labouy 
Relations  Act.  And,  if  I  may  digress  at  this 
point,  this  examination  will  extend  to  all 
legislation  and  regulations  for  which  this 
department  is  responsible. 

Safety  legislation,  for  example,  should  be 
no  more  and  no  less  than  what  a  prudent 
employer  and  prudent  employee  would  want; 
or,  to  re-state  it,  safety  legislation  should 
provide  for  the  kind  of  precautions  that  you 
or  I  would  want  if  you  or  I,  as  individuals^ 
were  personally  involved.  Our  requiranents 
will  not  be  unreasonable,  but  anything  less 
would  not  be  acceptable. 
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As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  one  needs  to 
fear  any  legislation  emanating  from  The 
Department  of  Labour.  It  seems  to  me,  and 
my  view  is,  that  a  responsible  businessman 
wants  his  employees  protected.  Aside  al- 
together from  the  paramount  human  factors, 
tliis  is  the  path  of  efficiency  and  high  pro- 
ductivity. A  responsible  employer,  and  a 
responsible  management,  and  frankly,  all 
responsible  people,  know  that  an  efficient 
operation  is  a  safe  operation.  Proper  safety 
precautions  protect  employees  at  large.  The 
pool  of  skills  that  those  employees  possess 
keeps  up  production,  reduces  costs  caused  by 
absenteeism  of  key  employees,  and  also 
governs  the  assessments  that  must  be  paid  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  The 
mature  employer  recognizes  it  as  his  duty 
to  protect  his  employees.  The  mature 
employee  recognizes  it  as  his  duty  to  protect 
his  fellow  employee. 

In  the  area  of  safety,  the  approach  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  is  four-fold:  preven- 
tion; education;  regulation  and  enforcement. 
Where,  through  ignorance,  employers  or 
employees  are  thoughtless  or  careless,  educa- 
tion should  remedy  the  situation.  Where, 
through  intent,  proper  safety  precautions  are 
not  being  taken,  the  only  recourse  is  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

If  I  may  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  educa- 
tional aspect,  it  seems  to  me  that  employers 
should  take  a  more  active  interest  in  educat- 
ing their  employees  along  lines  of  safety  on 
the  basis  of  job  training.  Furtliermore,  I 
believe  that  all  unions  should  actively  follow 
a  similar  educational  policy  as  part  of  their 
service  to  their  members. 

The  vast  majority  of  union  members  and 
leaders  are  responsible  people.  The  vast 
majority  of  businessmen  and  employers  are 
responsible  people. 

This  leads  to  a  rather  unfortunate  con- 
clusion. While  legislation  must  be  directed 
to  all  concerned,  it  arises  because  of  the 
minority  to  which  I  refer.  When  you  con- 
sider this-is  it  not  a  wasteful  situation— that 
so  mu(  h  energy  and  money  must  be  expended 
because  of  the  irresponsible  and  inconsiderate 
few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that  the 
Legislature  would  want  me  to  give  a  report 
of  my  stewardship  as  Minister  since  my 
appointment  on  October  26  last. 

When  I  moved  to  The  Department  of 
Labour,  I  undertook  immediately  to  do  these 
things: 

1.  Inform  myself  of  the  general  nature  of 
all  matters  for  which  the  department  is  re- 
sponsible; 


2.  Review  the  legislative  programme  re- 
quired for  the  coming  session; 

3.  Determine  the  financial  needs  of  the 
department  and  assure  myself  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  staff  and  facihties  to 
initiate  and  carry  out  the  function  of  the 
department. 

Already  a  number  of  bills  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  you.  Today,  I  would  hke  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  general  administration 
of   the    department's   various   responsibilities. 

After  a  careful  appraisal  estimates  calling 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  $4,628,000  in  the 
1963-64  fiscal  year  were  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  House.  They  represent  an 
increase  of  $738,000  over  last  year.  Our 
immediate  staff  requirements  were  estimated 
at  a  total  of  507  persons,  which  is  83  more 
than  last  year's  staff  provision. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  department  required  re- 
shaping and  expansion.  In  line  with  this 
thought,  the  deputy  Minister  has  assigned 
specific  responsibilities  to  officials  working 
under  him.  Accordingly,  the  assistant  deputy 
Minister  was  assigned  to  supervision  of  the 
Industry  and  Labour  Board,  which  adminis- 
ters The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with 
Pay  Act,  The  Minimum  Wage  Act  and  The 
Industrial  Standards  Act,  as  well  as  to  super- 
vision of  the  apprenticeship  branch,  the  new 
research  branch,  the  new  information  branch 
and  the  general  administrative  services  of 
the  department. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  a  financial 
comptroller  was  needed  to  co-ordinate  certain 
aspects  of  the  department's  business  and  the 
office  of  director  of  administration  was  estab- 
lished and  Mr.  T.  E.  Howson,  formerly  of 
The  Treasury  Department,  was  appointed  to 
this  post. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  keep  the  public 
informed  of  the  many  services  available  to 
them,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  estab- 
lish an  information  branch  and  Mr.  B.  T. 
McLaughlin,  an  experienced  man  in  this  field, 
was  appointed  its  director. 

Other  requirements  in  respect  of  key 
positions  have  been  ascertained  and  these 
positions  are  in  the  process  of  being  filled  at 
the  present  time. 

Of  prime  importance  is  a  departmental 
solicitor.  Following  the  approved  procedure 
for  the  appointment  of  personnel  to  the  staff 
of  a  department,  I  am  happy  to  announce 
that  a  solicitor  will  be  the  next  appointment 
to  our  staff. 

The  responsibilities  which  attach  to  The 
Department  of  Labour  are  not  all  contained 
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within  the  statute  books.  One  such  responsi- 
bility Hes  in  the  area  of  research.  We  are  at 
the  present  time,  building  up  a  research  unit 
within  the  department,  to  perform  the  follow- 
ing functions: 

1.  To  develop  information  which  will  serve 
as  a  background  to  policy  decisions  and 
programme  development. 

2.  To  develop  information  and  analysis  on 
current  economic  trends,  relating  particularly 
to  labour  problems,  collective  bargaining  and 
labour  standards  legislation. 

3.  To  undertake  studies  relating  to  man- 
power needs  and  requirements  as  they  vary 
and  change  from  time  to  time. 

4.  To  make  data  available  for  dissemina- 
tion to  the  public. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  activities 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  be  based  on 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  its  field  and 
trends  within  that  field,  and  this  will  be  the 
prime  function  of  the  research  unit.  The 
work  of  the  unit  will  be  tied  closely  to  the 
research  activities  of  other  departments  of 
the  government  to  avoid  duplication.  There 
will,  for  example,  be  close  co-operation  be- 
tween The  Department  of  Labour  and  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development. 

At  the  present  time,  our  economists  are 
engaged  in  a  survey  of  business  establish- 
ments throughout  the  province  in  order  to 
determine  the  actual  level  of  wages  paid, 
and  hours  worked,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment.  The  information  being  obtained 
will  be  used  to  provide  the  basis  for  later 
policy  decisions  on  social  legislation.  Studies 
will  be  commenced  this  year  in  the  areas  of 
automation  and  year-round  employment  in 
the  construction  industry. 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  our 
society  at  the  present  time  is  the  rapidly 
increasing  participation  of  women  in  the  work 
force  of  the  province.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  government  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
situation  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  institute 
measures  and  programmes  directly,  or  to 
advise  industry,  unions,  and  community  or- 
ganizations in  connection  with  their  own  pro- 
..grammes  in  this  field. 

Accordingly,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
the  government  has  decided  to  establish  a 
women's  bureau  in  The  Department  of 
Labour.  It  will  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  research  and  information  branch;  in  co- 
operation with  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour  and  women's  organizations. 

The  role  of  the  women^s  bureau  will  be  to: 

(a)  Carry  out  studies  on  the  role  of  women 
in  employment; 


(b)  Stimulate  and  assist  research  by  outside 
organizations. 

(c)  Make  information  available  to  the 
public. 

(d)  Advise  The  Department  of  Labour 
regarding  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  programmes  affecting  women's  work; 

(e)  Act  as  a  consultant  to  the  public  and  the 
government  regarding  the  problems  of  women 
in  employment. 

The  government  hopes  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  name  of  the  first  director  of 
the  women's  bureau  in  due  course.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  step  which  we  have  taken 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  trade  unions 
of  Ontario,  as  well  as  by  management,  and  by 
the  community  generally. 

The  various  programmes  administered  by 
the  department  confer  rights  and  impose 
obligations  on  all  of  us.  It  is  not  good  enough 
for  us  to  place  laws  and  regulations  on  the 
statute  books  and  send  out  inspectors  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  observed.  People  have  to 
know  what  their  responsibilities  are;  they 
have  to  know  what  their  rights  are.  We 
cannot  operate  on  the  basis  that  ignorance  of 
the  law  is  no  excuse,  and  thus  justify  a 
clamping  down  on  people  who  have  acted  in 
a  certain  way  because  they  do  not  know  what 
the  law  is.  Nor  can  we  sit  back  and  assume 
that  people  know  what  their  rights  are  and 
that  they  will  come  to  us  when  those  rights 
have  been  infringed. 

The  operation  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  demonstrates  that  en- 
forcement activities  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  an  education  or  information  programme 
designed  to  make  the  public  aware  of  what 
is  being  enforced. 

We  know  that  safety  legislation,  or  econo- 
mic welfare  regulations,  are  obeyed  only 
insofar  as  they  are  known  by  the  public.  We 
are  therefore  making  provision  in  these  esti- 
mates for  the  specific  purpose  of  informing 
the  public  about  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  will  be  done  through  the  develop- 
ment of  literature,  the  publication,  on  a 
regular  basis,  of  information  material  and  the 
use  of  other  appropriate  media. 

We  hope  to  take  members  of  the  news 
media  into  our  confidence,  inform  them  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  trying  to  do,  so  that 
they  can  properly  tell  our  citizens  what  is 
being  done  in  their  behalf. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
department's  works  is  in  the  area  of  labour 
relations.  With  the  amendments  which  have 
heretofore  been  made  to  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  proceedings  have  been  speeded  up 
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c»nsiderably  before  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  and  in  the  area  of  conciliation, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  construction 
industry  in  so  far  as  the  department  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  workload  of  the  board  continues  to 
increase.  It  is  expected  that  before  the  end 
of  this  current  year,  the  board  will  deal 
with  808  applications  for  certification.  This 
is  against  786  the  year  before.  Applications 
for  conciliation  services  total  nearly  1,300 
this  year,  again  an  increase  over  the  past  two 
years.  The  board  is,  of  course,  also  concerned 
with  applications  involving  termination  of 
bargaining  rights,  alleged  unfair  practices  and 
general  enforcement  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  A  special  panel  of  the  board  was 
appointed  to  handle  and  expedite  construc- 
tion industry  cases. 

If,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  a  union 
and  an  employer  are  unable  to  effect  a  col- 
lective agreement,  either  party  may  apply  to 
The  Labour  Relations  Board  for  conciliation 
services. 

If  such  application  is  granted,  a  concilia- 
tion officer  of  the  department  is  immediately 
assigned  to  the  case.  He  meets  with  the 
parties  and  through  a  process  of  mediation 
and  conciliation  endeavours  to  bring  them 
into  a  position  of  agreement. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  1,125  disputes  will  have 
been  handled  by  the  conciliation  service. 
Last  year,  the  number  was  some  1,135. 

Settlement  of  disputes  takes  place,  of 
course,  only  when  and  if  the  parties  them- 
selves wish  to  settle.  Thus,  there  are  some 
disputes  which  the  conciliation  ofiBcers  are 
not  able  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  They  do 
succeed,  on  the  average,  in  settling  between 
one  half  and  two-thirds  of  the  disputes 
referred  to  them.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
bring  the  parties  into  a  position  which  will 
resolve   the   case. 

Under  the  formal  procedure,  when  a  con- 
ciliation officer  has  been  unable  to  bring 
the  parties  to  a  satisfactory  settlement,  the 
dispute  is  referred  to  a  conciliation  board. 
A  conciliation  board  consists  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  side  plus  a  chairman 
chosen  by  them,  or,  if  they  fail  to  agree, 
chosen  by  the  Minister.  On  the  average, 
boards  settle  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases 
referred  to  them. 

The  industry  and  labour  board  is  respon- 
sible for  several  statutes  which  seek  to 
guarantee  certain  basic  rights  to  the  people 
of  the  province.  I  refer  to  The  Minimum 
Wage  Act  under  which  there  is  at  the  present 
time    a    schedule    of    minimum    wages    for 


female  workers.  The  Industrial  Standards  Act, 
and  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with 
Pay  Act. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  committee  that 
a  new  minimum  wage  programme,  which 
not  only  covers  construction  workers  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  Goldenberg  report,  but 
all  workers  to  whom  it  is  relevant,  will  be 
made  effective  on  a  zone  basis.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  we  have  studies  currently 
underway  which  will  provide  us  with  the 
necessary  information  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gramme throughout  the  whole  province. 

As  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  Carl  Golden- 
berg in  his  report  on  labour-management 
relations  in  the  construction  industry.  The 
Industrial  Standards  Act  is  undergoing  a 
thorough  review  by  Professor  Bora  Laskin  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Public  hearings 
have  been  held  and  Professor  Laskin  has  re- 
ceived some  41  briefs  from  interested  parties. 
He  is  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  his 
report. 

The  estimates  before  you  provide  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  field  staff  of  the  industry 
and  labour  board  and  the  consequent  im- 
provement of  the  enforcement  of  its  various 
programmes.  The  board,  of  course,  relies 
upon  checks  by  the  factory  inspectors  during 
their  regular  rounds  to  make  sure  that  re- 
quired minimum  wages  are  being  paid,  that 
hours  worked  fall  within  the  regulations,  that 
vacations  are  being  given  to  employees.  It  is 
the  board's  intention,  with  its  own  specialized 
staff,  to  go  beyond  the  complaint  basis  of 
administration  and  institute  spot  checks  in 
various  parts  of  the  province  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  economic  rights  of  workers 
are  being  observed. 

When  The  Apprenticeship  Act  was  passed 
in  1928,  it  was  the  pioneering  legislation  in 
this  field  in  Canada.  Now,  as  we  reach  a  new 
stage  in  the  life  of  our  province,  we  must 
again  pioneer  in  order  that  our  apprentice- 
ship system  continues  to  be  responsive  to 
new  and  developing  requirements  of  our 
people.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  situa- 
tion in  the  building  trades.  Strong  efforts 
will  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of 
apprentices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motor 
vehicle  repair  trades  are  in  healthy  condi- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  almost  30,000 
persons  possess  certificates,  while  some  3,500 
young  men  are  currently  undergoing  train- 
ing. Last  year,  the  apprenticeship  branch 
examined  3,275  persons  for  certificates  of 
qualification  in  the  motor  vehicle  trades. 

The  hairdressing  trade  is  also  subject  to 
compulsory  certification.  Currently,  there  are 
some  15,000  holders  of  certificates  in  Ontario. 
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The  apprenticeship  branch  is  co-operating 
with  general  industry  in  the  training  of 
apprentices  in  what  might  be  termed  plant 
trades.  Some  500  are  currently  registered. 

None  of  these  figures  is  cause  for  com- 
placency. We  intend  to  push  forward 
vigorously  with  the  recruitment  of  more 
apprentices  in  all  the  trades.  This  will  be 
done,  Mr.  Chairman,  among  other  ways 
through  an  education  and  information  pro- 
gramme; working  with  vocational  and  trade 
counsellors  in  the  schools;  supporting, 
strengthening  and  increasing  the  number  of 
local  apprenticeship  committees  in  a  much 
bigger  way,  because  this  is  an  area  that  we 
cannot  aflFord  to  neglect. 

The  projection  of  new  trade  schools  in 
Ottawa,  London  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  will 
help  to  expand  the  number  of  apprentices 
by  providing  better  service  for  the  young 
people  throughout  the  province. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a 
select  committee  was  set  up  to  study  the 
trade,  technical  and  vocational  training  facili- 
ties and  arrangements  in  Ontario  and  to  rec- 
ommend methods  of  improving  their 
efiFectiveness.  A  major  item  in  this  investiga- 
tion was  the  operation  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  by  The  Department  of  Labour. 

This  study  was  widely  welcomed,  for  we 
are  all  concerned— the  government,  the  trades 
themselves,  industry  and  the  public  generally 
—that  there  be  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
tradesmen  and  that  every  person  who  desires 
to  acquire  or  improve  a  skill  should  have 
the  full  opportunity  to  proceed  to  his 
objective. 

We  are  awaiting  with  great  interest  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  that  the  report 
will  receive  the  most  thorough  consideration 
by  this  department. 

Six  branches  of  the  department  are  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  safety  of  workers 
and  the  general  public.  They  are:  engineer- 
ing services  branch;  factory  inspection 
branch;  elevator  inspection  branch;  boiler 
inspection  branch;  construction  safety  branch; 
and  board  of  examiners  of  operating 
engineers. 

The  engineering  services  branch  examines 
in  detail  and  approves  for  construction,  or 
alteration,  the  drawings  and  specifications  of 
proposed  industrial  and  commercial  buildings 
under  The  i5*actory.  Shop  and  Office  Build- 
ing Act.  The  amount  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial construction  in  Ontario  is  continuing 
to  increase,  thereby  placing  a  heavier  work- 
load on  this  and  other  bi^aiiches. 


The  factory  inspection  branch  is  respon- 
sible for  making  regular  and  detailed 
inspections  of  industrial  and  commercial  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  province  to  protect 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  employees 
in  such  establishments. 

Similarly,  the  elevator  inspection  branch 
is  concerned  with  the  design,  installation  and 
operation  of  some  13,000  elevators,  escala- 
tors, ski-tows  and  lifts  operating  in  Ontario, 
and  all  are  licensed  by  the  department. 
Within  the  past  three  months  it  has  also  be- 
come responsible  for  administration  of  the 
new  Construction  Hoists  Act  which  protects 
the  safety  of  workmen  in  and  around  the 
tower  hoists  used  on  building  construction 
projects. 

The  boiler  inspection  branch  makes  annual 
inspections  of  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  to 
see  that  they  are  maintained  in  a  safe  con- 
dition. It  also  examines  and  approves  the 
designs  and  specifications  from  which  new 
boilers  will  be  constructed.  The  inspectors 
of  the  branch  will  examine  and  test  new 
boilers  and  pressure  vessels  during  the  course 
of  construction.  The  inspectors  also  test 
welders  who  are  engaged  in  the  fabrication 
of  these  vessels. 

The  construction  safety  branch  was  estab- 
lished last  July  to  administer  The  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act  which  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.  This  deals  with 
the  safety  of  workmen  during  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  repair  or  demolition  of  build- 
ings and  structures.  It  is  also  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  The  Trench  Excavators 
Protection  Act. 

The  board  of  examiners  of  operating 
engineers  registers  power  plants  and  examines 
and  issues  certificates  of  qualification  to  the 
various  classes  of  operating  engineers. 

A  technical  committee  appointed  following 
the  report  of  the  Royal  commission  on  indus- 
trial safety  is  studying  The  Operating 
Engineers  Act,  having  heard  representation 
from  many  interested  parties.  The  department 
awaits  its  report. 

A  year  ago,  through  an  amendment  to  The 
Department  of  Labour  Act,  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Labour 
Safety  Council  of  Ontario.  The  council  acts 
as  an  advisory  body  for  safety  programmes, 
legislation  and  recommendations.  It  has  met 
regularly  during  the  past  year.  It  is  composed 
of  men  who  are  active  in  labour  and  industry 
or  have  a  background  as  professional  people 
in  matters  relating  to  safety.  Thieir  advice  has 
been  most  helpful. 

The  main  responsibility  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  is,  of  course,  the 
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administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  enacted  here  at  the  last 
session  and  which  brings  together  into  a 
single  statute  all  human  rights  legislation 
passed  by  this  assembly  during  the  past 
eighteen  years.  The  work  of  the  commission 
is  directed  by  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Hill. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  there  has  never 
been  any  disagreement  in  principle  between 
tlie  parties  represented  in  this  House. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  commission 
has  worked  strenuously  to  make  the  aims  and 
principles  of  the  code  better  known  and 
understood  by  our  people.  The  commission 
has  received  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
churches— of  all  denominations— schools,  trade 
unions,  industries,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
community  organizations  throughout  the 
province. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
has  said: 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  what  we  have 
accomplished,  there  is  no  justification  for 
resting  on  our  laurels.  There  are  still  areas 
of  prejudice  in  our  community  life  which 
demand  our  concern  and  it  remains  the  task 
of  individuals  and  organizations,  no  less 
than  government,  to  strive  for  still  higher 
levels  in  improvement  in  the  field  of  human 
rights. 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  all  recognize 
that  a  prejudice  is  "a  vagrant  opinion  without 
visible  means  of  support". 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  hon.  members  in  this 
House,  on  both  the  government  and  Opposi- 
tion sides,  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  field  of  labour-management  relations.  I 
hope  that  in  the  ensuing  discussion,  they  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  constructive  critic- 
ism and  will,  as  well,  share  with  us  their 
wisdom  bom  of  experience. 

The  great  changes  and  adjustments  that  are 
now  taking  place  throughout  the  world  are 
bound,  in  tlie  coming  period,  to  have  an  effect 
on  our  economy,  and  will  make  new  demands 
upon  us.  We,  on  our  part,  as  a  department 
of  labour,  must  anticipate  these  events  and 
be  ready  to  face  the  problems  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  simply  this— that  to 
achieve  the  objectives  which  have  been 
stated,  I  and  the  members  of  my  department 
will  apply  ourselves  earnestly  and  with 
dedication. 

For  my  part,  I  approach  my  responsibilities 
as  Minister  of  Labour  with  enthusiasm.  The 
simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  this 
department  is  concerned,  in  a  fundamental 
way,  with  the  social  aspects  of  our  economy— 


which,  put  another  way,  is  really  the  well- 
being  of  every  person  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1001. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  discussion  on  the  esti- 
mates proceeds  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
colleague  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  in 
emphasizing  what  I  consider  to  be  the  great 
importance  of  the  announcement  he  has  made 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a  women's 
bureau  in  The  Department  of  Labour. 

I  feel  that  this  announcement  should  be 
greeted  with  some  satisfaction  by  the  women 
of  our  province,  and  by  our  trade  unions,  and 
by  the  communities  of  Ontario  generally.  I 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions,  expressed 
my  hope  that  the  women  of  our  province 
would  come  to  take  an  even  larger  part  in 
our  public  life  and  when  this  Legislature 
has  run  its  course  in  a  year  or  so,  it  may  be 
that  we  will  be  able  to  count  a  number  of 
women  in  the  successor  to  this  particular 
Parliament. 

This  is  matter  for  the  electorate  to  de- 
cide, but  I  have  on  several  occasions  stated 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  see  some  of  the 
distaff  side  of  our  community  here  with  us. 


did 


Mr.  K.  Br>'den  (Woodbine):  How  many 
you  have  among  the  Tory  candidates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  any.  I 
think  this  is  precisely  the  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  suppose  none  of  your 
fellows  are  going  to  be  elected  anyway,  it 
does  not  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  fail  to  see  the  rele- 
vancy of  that  remark,  however.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  down  through 
the  life  of  this  province  we  all  must  admit 
that  women  have  played  a  very  large  part  in 
its  political  life,  and  certainly  in  the  home 
life  of  all  of  us.  I  would  hope  that  their 
participation  could  become  a  little  greater 
in  the  affairs  of  our  province,  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Speaking  for  the  government,  we  regard 
the  establishment  of  this  women's  bureau 
in  The  Department  of  Labour,  to  perform  the 
functions  described  by  the  hon.  Minister,  as 
a  very  major  and  a  very  significant  step  in 
giving  greater  participation,  and  greater 
scope  for  the  great  abilities  the  ladies  of 
our  province  have. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  first  director  of 
this  bureau  will  be,  but  when  she  is 
appointed,   I   suggest   to  you   that  whoever 
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she  is  she  will  meet  with  the  full  approval 
of  all  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  commend  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  on  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  women  in  the  political  fabric 
of  the  province.  I  am  sure  that  in  many 
respects  there  will  be  little  diflFerence  of 
opinion. 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  know,  sir, 
exactly  how  the  renovated  Department  of 
Labour  will  make  the  facility  available  to 
permit  women  to  participate  in  its  operation. 
I  presume  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  use 
these  ojBices  as  he  has  said  he  has  used  them 
before,  that  is  in  an  impartial  way.  I  would 
wonder  whether  he  would  use  them  to 
organize  women  employees  in  the  province? 
Is  that  one  of  the  things  that  this  new  branch 
of  the  department  would  undertake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  to  organize  in 
that  sense.  To  assist  them  and  see  that  their 
rights  are  preserved  and  special  considera- 
tion's given  for  their  position,  working  condi- 
tions and  so  on— put  the  emphasis  on  the 
place  of  women  in  our  work  force.  What  the 
end  result  of  this  will  be,  I  would  hope  there 
would  be  many  opportunities  for  advancing 
this  matter,  and  many  of  them  not  known  to 
us  today. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  sir,  we  will  await 
the  result  of  this  particular  new  departure. 
Now,  sir,  I  proceed  to  the  comments  I  have 
prepared  for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  early  hours  of 
Monday  morning  of  February  11  this  year, 
three  men  were  killed,  and  nine  were 
wounded  in  the  most  serious  outbreak  of 
violence  in  a  labour  dispute  in  Ontario  in 
many  years. 

Nineteen  persons  have  been  charged  with 
non-capital  murder,  and  dozens  of  others 
have  been  charged  with  rioting. 

These  charges  are  before  the  courts  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  them  here. 

This  sudden  outburst  of  violence  shocked 
us  all.  It  was  and  it  is  a  tragedy.  The 
question  is,  why  did  it  happen?  What  caused 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  to  resort  to 
such  desperate  means?  Was  this  the  result 
of  a  momentary  madness,  or  was  it  the  result 
of  an  uncontrollable  passion  which  boiled  to 
fever  heat  in  a  matter  of  minutes? 

I  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  that  what 
happened  on  that  dreadful  night  was  not  the 
product  of  the  moment.  It  was  the  result  of 
a    series    of    circumstances    that    had    been 


steadily  developing  for  some  six  months.  It 
was  the  result  of  circumstances  that  had 
been  watched,  with  increasing  concern,  by 
those  closest  to  it.  Violence  had  been  pre- 
dicted. Warnings  had  been  given  the  authori- 
ties, and  these  warnings  went  unheeded,  and 
violence  did  take  place  and  three  men  died. 

What  happened  need  not  have  happened. 
It  could  have  been  prevented.  It  should  have 
been  prevented.  The  question  is,  why  was  it 
not  prevented? 

Today  I  intend  to  detail  for  this  House,  the 
events  preceding  the  February  11  tragedy. 
In  so  doing,  I  hope  to  demonstrate  why  this 
tragedy  occurred  and  how  it  could  have  been 
prevented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  storm  began  to  gather 
late  last  August.  On  August  13,  and  13,  and 
15,  and  16,  the  Limiber  and  Sawmill 
Workers'  Union  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  met 
with  officials  of  the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company  of  Kapuskasing,  and  with 
officials  of  Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  Limited  of  Terrace  Bay  and  Long 
Lac,  to  negotiate  new  contracts. 

The  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany produces  newsprint  for  the  'New  York 
Times.  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  USA, 
owns  50.12  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  Spruce 
Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company,  and  the 
New  York  Times  owns  approximately  49 
per  cent  of  the  company.  The  Spruce  Falls 
mill  is  at  Kapuskasing,  and  the  company '^s 
timber  limits  extend  over  a  front  of  about 
100  miles  with  Kapuskasing  being  approxi- 
mately in  the  centre. 

Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
Limited  is  a  separate  company.  Its  mill  is 
at  Terrace  Bay  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  its  woods  operation  is  centred 
at  Long  Lac.  This  company  manufactures 
sulphate  pulp,  which  is  the  basic  ingredient 
in  the  kraft  paper  industry.  Kimberly-Clark 
sells  it  pulp  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  companies  each  have 
mills  and  each  have  woods  operations. 
Workers  in  the  mills  are  represented  by  a 
number  of  unions;  workers  in  the  woods  are 
members  of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 

The  woods  workers  at  Spruce  Falls  are 
members  of  Local  2995  at  Kapuskasing,  and 
workers  at  Kimberly-Clark  at  Long  Lac  are 
members  of  Local  2693  at  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  past  the 
rates  of  pay  for  members  of  the  Lumber  and 
Sawmill   Workers   have   been   approximately 
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equal  for  tliose  men  working  for  all  the  pulp 
and  all  the  paper  companies  in  Ontario.  I 
should  say  here,  however,  that  of  the  dozen 
pulp  and  paix^r  companies  in  Ontario,  eight 
are  newsprint  producers  and  four  are  sulphate 
producers.  The  sulphate  pulp  producers  are 
Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
KVP  at  Espanola,  Marathon  Paper  and 
Dryden  Paper  Company. 

Now,  rates  of  pay  for  members  of  the 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  who  are  em- 
ployed by  lumber  companies  or  sawmills 
have  been  approximately  40  cents  per  hour 
less  than  the  rates  of  pay  paid  by  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies.  Equal  base  pay  rates 
and  hours  of  work  have  applied  generally  to 
all  the  mill  employees  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
companies. 

Two  >ears  ago,  however,  as  a  result  of 
changing  economic  conditions  in  the  sulphate 
pulp  industry,  the  mill  employees  in  May 
of  1961  and  May  of  1962  accepted  lower 
settlements  than  were  negotiated  for  the 
newsprint  mills  despite  the  fact  that  all  were 
members  of  the  same  international  unions  as 
the  newsprint  mills  and  all  were  members 
of  the  Ontario  and  Manitoba  council  of  pulp 
and  paper  mill  unions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out  that 
conditions  in  the  sulphate  pulp  industry  have 
changed  dramatically  in  the  past  few  years. 
In  1952,  the  price  of  sulphate  pulp  was  $190 
per  ton.  The  price  declined  over  the  years 
as  the  result  of  competition  until  last  Sep- 
tember it  was  $150  per  ton.  The  sulphate 
pulp  industry  was  a  depressed  industry  com- 
pared with  the  newsprint  industry. 

It  was  with  this  economic  background  that 
the  union  and  the  companies  met  last  August 
to  negotiate  a  new  contract.  The  union  took 
the  position  that  it  would  bargain  only  if 
Spnice  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  and 
Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
bargained  jointly.  The  two  companies  took 
the  position  that  they  should  bargain  separ- 
ately with  the  union.  Since  they  could  not 
agree,  they  broke  off  negotiations  and  on 
August  16,  1962,  the  labour  relations  board 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  was  asked  to 
make  conciHation  services  available  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Conciliation  services  were  granted  on 
August  31,  and  a  conciliation  officer  was 
appointed  on  September  5.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  August  and  September  conciliation 
services  were  granted  for  the  disputes  with 
all  the  other  pulp  and  paper  companies  in 
notthern  Ontario,  in  addition  to  Spruce  Falls 
and  Kimberly-Clark. 

However,  because  the  tragedy  erupted  out 


of  a  failure  of  settlement  of  the  Spruce  Falls 
and  Kimberly-Clark  negotiations,  it  is  essential 
to  pinpoint  the  developments  in  this  particular 
sequence  of  events. 

Once  a  conciliation  officer  is  appointed. 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  imposes  upon  him 
and  upon  <he  Minister  of  Labour  certain 
statutory  obligations.  Section  1  of  section  15 
of  the  Act  states: 

Where  a  concilation  officer  is  appointed, 
he  shall  confer  with  the  parties  and  en- 
deavour to  effect  a  collective  agreement 
and  he  shall,  within  14  days  from  his 
appointment,  report  the  result  of  his  en- 
deavour to  the  Minister. 

Note  that  there  is  no  discretion  here,  it  is  a 
mandatory  "shall".  Section  2  of  the  same 
section  15  states: 

The  period  mentioned  in  subsection  1 
may  be  extended  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  by  the  Minister,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  conciliation  officer  that  a  collective 
agreement  may  be  made  within  a  reason- 
able time  if  the  period  is  extended. 

In  other  words,  we  have  the  mandate  and 
then  this  particular  specific  exception  under 
given  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conciliation  officer 
appointed  to  try  to  effect  a  collective  agree- 
ment between  Spruce  Falls  and  Kimberly- 
Clark  and  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers 
was  appointed  on  September  5.  He  called 
his  first  joint  meeting  on  January  10,  1963, 
18  weeks  after  his  appointment. 

The  Act  says  he  "shall"  confer  with  the 
parties  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  collective 
agreement  and  "shall"  report  to  the  Minister 
within  "14  days"  of  his  appointment. 

Wliy  then,  sir,  did  he  not  confer  with 
the  parties  within  the  time  limits  set  out  in 
the  Act? 

What  did  he  report  to  the  hon.  Minister 
within  14  days  of  his  appointment?  Did  he 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  14-day 
period?    If  so,  on  what  grounds? 

If  an  extension  was  granted  according  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  2  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  for  how  long  was  the  extension 
granted?  How  were  the  parties  involved 
notified  of  the  extension?  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  consider  that  a  delay  of  18  weeks 
in  calling  a  meeting  of  the  parties  to  con- 
ciliate is  a  reasonable  time  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  which  puts  a  14- 
day  time  limit  on  the  activities  of  the  con- 
ciliation officer? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  delay  here 
is  most  important.  The  unions  involved  in 
bargaining  in  this  instance  represent  men  who 
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work  in  the  bush.  It  is  possible  for  men  to 
cut  wood  in  the  bush  almost  all  year  round 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  six-week 
period  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  their 
spring  break-up  and  the  winter  freeze-up 
make  conditions  too  difiScult. 

Even  though  the  men  may  cut  wood  most 
of  the  year,  they  have  only  two  months  in 
the  winter  in  which  to  move  it  from  the  bush 
to  the  roads,  railroads  or  rivers  that  ultimately 
deliver  the  wood  to  the  mill. 

Because  of  ground  conditions,  particularly 
in  the  Kapuskasing  area,  bush  workers  must 
wait  for  the  hard  freeze-up  of  winter  to  use 
mechanized  equipment  and  trucks  in  the 
bush.  Winter  roads  are  built  up  in  December 
by  flooding  and  freezing  until  there  is  a 
solid  base  of  ice  for  the  roads.  Then  from 
mid-January  to  mid-March  there  is  an  all-out 
efFort  to  move  the  wood  that  has  been  cut 
out  on  to  the  roads,  to  rail  sidings  or  to 
rivers. 

Wood  that  is  not  moved  in  this  period, 
Mr.  Chairman,  must  be  left  in  the  bush  until 
the  following  winter  because  the  muskeg  will 
not  support  heavy  equipment  in  the  spring 
and  summer. 

The  union  and  the  companies  have  both 
realized  that  the  most  critical  time  of  the 
year  is  the  two-month  period  from  mid- 
January  to  mid-March.  A  great  part  of  the 
union's  bargaining  strength  lay  in  its  ability 
to  strike  the  companies  at  this  crucial  time. 

The  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers'  con- 
tracts expire  at  the  end  of  August  and  very 
deliberately  so.  The  contract  period  ends  in 
the  summer  months  precisely  because  the 
crucial  working  period  is  in  mid-winter  and 
by  bargaining  in  advance  the  unions  will  be 
able  to  exert  their  greatest  bargaining  power. 
If  contract  negotiations  are  not  concluded 
by  January,  the  union  feels  that  every  day's 
delay  weakens  their  position.  Therefore,  it  is 
most  important  to  the  union  that  once  con- 
tract talks  break  down  in  August  that  concili- 
ation procedures  go  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Act  recognizes  the  need  for  prompt 
attention  and  action  by  setting  out  14  days 
as  the  period  within  which  the  conciliation 
officer  should  do  his  work  and  report. 

Section  16  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
sets  out  the  procedure  to  be  followed  if  the 
conciliation  officer  is  unable  to  e£Fect  an 
agreement.  And  it  states: 

If  the  conciliation  officer  is  unable   to 

effect   a   collective    agreement   within   the 

time  allowed  under  section  15: 

(a)  the  Minister  shall  forthwith  by  notice 


in  writing  request  each  of  the  parties, 
within  five  days  of  the  receipt  of  notice, 
to  recommend  one  person  to  be  a  member 
of  a  concihation  board  and,  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  recommendations  or  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  five-day  period  he 
shall  appoint  two  members  who  in  his 
opinion  represent  the  points  of  view  of  the 
respective  parties,  and  the  two  members 
so  appointed  may,  within  three  days  after 
they  are  appointed,  jointly  recommend  a 
third  person  to  be  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
recommendation  or  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  three-day  period,  he  shall  appoint  a 
third  person  to  be  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  board;  or 

(b)  the  Minister  shall  forthwith  by  notice 
in  writing  inform  each  of  the  parties  that 
he  does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  appoint 
a  conciliation  board. 

The  significance  of  subsection  (b),  Mr. 
Chairman,  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked.  It 
means,  simply,  that  the  hon.  Minister  can 
decide  after  receiving  the  report  of  the  con- 
ciliation officer,  not  to  appoint  a  conciliation 
board.  If  he  chooses  this  course  and  so 
notifies  the  parties  in  writing,  then  seven 
days  after  that  notice  has  been  given  the 
company  is  free  to  legally  lock  out  its  em- 
ployees and  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  are  free  to  go  out  on  a  legal  strike. 

If  a  conciliation  board  is  appointed  under 
the  Act  an  employer  cannot  legally  lock  out 
his  employees  and  the  employees  cannot 
legally  go  out  on  strike  until  seven  days 
after  the  report  of  the  conciliation  board 
has  been  released  by  the  Minister  to  the 
parties. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  29  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act: 

A  concihation  board  shall  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Minister 
within  30  days  after  its  first  sitting. 

This  period  can  be  extended  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  set  out  in  subsections  2,  3, 
and  4  of  section  29. 

Section  5  states: 

On  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  con- 
cihation board  or  the  mediator  the  Minister 
shall  forthwith  release  a  copy  thereof  to 
each  of  the  parties. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  Act,  sir,  the 
spirit  of  the  Act,  is  that  these  various  pro- 
cedures shall  be  accomplished  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  and  that  final  disposition 
of  the  dispute  shall  be  available  reasonably 
quickly  so   that  the  contending  parties  can 
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pursue  their  economic  contests  in  tlie  last 
resort  by  way  of  lock-out  or  strike  as  they 
choose. 

This  very  pressure  of  time  and  the  man- 
datory nature  of  the  procedure  is  designed 
to  produce  a  decision  to  settle  or  face  the 
harsh  consequences  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general  when  the  eco- 
nomic strengtli  of  tlie  parties  is  balanced  to 
some  degree  as  it  has  been  in  tlie  past  in 
this  industry,  both  sides  are  under  pressure  to 
settle  their  disputes.  Governmental  assistance 
and  conciliation  boards  can  be  most  helpful 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Abitibi 
dispute  effected  by  conciliation  board  is  a 
forceful  demonstration  of  this  fact. 

However,  when  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
dispute  is  deprived  of  its  bargaining  strength 
there  is  less  pressure  on  the  other  party  to 
come  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  This  happened 
in  the  union  dispute  with  Kimberly-Clark  in 
Spruce  Falls.  The  Department  of  Labour, 
through  some  serious  errors  in  judgment  and 
by  its  refusal  to  apply  the  relevant  sections 
of  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  put  the  union 
in  a  position  that  it  felt  it  was  so  unfairly 
deprived  of  its  bargaining  strength  that  it 
was  driven  to  striking  illegally  to  maintain 
its  position. 

As  a  result  of  The  Department  of  Labour's 
failure  to  conform  witli  the  requirements  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  because  of  its 
stubborn  insistence  on  a  course  of  action  that 
the  industry  and  management  had  warned 
would  be  fruitless,  the  Spruce  Falls  and 
Kimberly-Clark  companies  felt  that  they  had 
a  right— and  I  agree  with  them— under  the 
Act  to  all  the  provisions  of  conciliation  no 
matter  how  long  conciliation  services  might 
be  postponed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  statement  to  this  House 
on  Monday,  February  II,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  pointed  out  that  existing  contracts 
between  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers 
and  12  pulp  and  paper  companies  in  Ontario 
expired  toward  the  end  of  last  summer.  Ne- 
gotiations for  a  new  contract,  in  each  case, 
failed  and  a  conciliation  officer  was  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  schedule  of  the 
dates  upon  which  concihation  services  were 
sought  in  each  case,  the  dates  on  which 
conciliation  services  were  granted,  the  dates 
on  which  the  conciliation  officer  was  ap- 
pointed in  each  instance,  and  the  dates  on 
which  the  first  meeting  was  called  by  the 
conciliation  officer. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  An  application 
for  concihation  services  in  the  dispute  with 


Abitibi's  four  divisions,  was  sought  on  August 
9,  1962;  conciliation  services  were  granted  on 
August  20;  the  conciliation  officer  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  23rd,  and  the  parties  were 
called  to  meet  the  conciliation  officer  Sep- 
tember 13.  Conciliation  proved  to  be  of  no 
avail. 

On  September  15,  two  days  later,  Abitibi 
and  the  unions  were  requested  to  nominate 
their  respective  members  to  the  conciliation 
board.    The    nominees    were    confirmed    by 
September  28  and  agreed  to  Judge  Little  as 
board  chairman.  Judge  Little  was  so  tied  up         , 
with  other  work  he  advised  the  department        I 
he  could  not  act  until  late  in  November  and        I 
the  parties  agreed  to  meet,  and  did  meet,  on 
November  24  and  25.  One  week  later  they 
met    again    and    on    December    7,    1962,    a 
settlement  was  reached. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  procedures  set  out  in  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  was  followed,  even 
though  with  delays.  In  every  other  case 
involving  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers 
Union  and  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  in 
the  period  from  August  to  December,  1962, 
this  procedure  was  not  followed. 

In  the  case  of  Kimberly-Clark  and  Spruce 
Falls  an  application  for  conciliation  was 
made  August  16,  conciliation  services  were 
granted  August  31,  a  conciliation  officer  was 
appointed  on  September  5  and  the  meeting 
with  the  companies  was  called  December  11, 
more  than  three  months  later,  and  after  a 
settlement  had  already  been  reached  with 
Abitibi. 

In  all  other  companies  a  pattern  similar 
to  the  Spruce  Falls  and  Kimberly-Clark 
experience  was  followed— that  is,  conciliation 
services  were  sought  and  granted,  and  a  con- 
ciliation officer  was  appointed.  This  took 
place  in  late  August  and  in  September. 

Why  did  conciliation  not  proceed  in  each 
case  in  the  same  fashion  as  was  followed 
with  Abitibi? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour's  February  11 
statement  on  page  594  of  Hansard  said,  and 
I  quote:  "The  two  sides  do  not  follow  the 
practice  of  bargaining  jointly." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  for  that  reason- 
It  was  necessary  for  the  conciliation 
officer  to  bend  every  effort  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  a  pattern  of  negotiation 
and  settlement  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  everybody  concerned. 

After  numerous  discussions  with  the 
three  union  locals  and  the  12  companies, 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  settlement  of 
the  Abitibi   Power   and  Paper  Company's 
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four  logging  operatioiis  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conciliation  board.  It  was 
indicated  to  The  Department  of  Labour  by 
the  industry  that  settlement  of  the  Abitibi 
situation— 

and  I  continue  to  quote: 

—would  form  a  pattern  of  settlement  of  dis- 
putes in  the  other  11  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  determined  that  this  was 
a  practical  way  to  effect  settlement  of  these 
important  disputes?  I  submit  that  this  was  a 
decision  that  was  made  by  The  Department 
of  Labour  over  the  objections  of  the  unions 
involved  and  in  the  face  of  the  pulp  com- 
panies' warnings  to  the  contrary.  The  unions 
wanted  conciliation  to  proceed.  The  com- 
panies wanted  conciliation  to  proceed. 

In  the  case  of  Spruce  Falls  and  Kimberly- 
Clark  the  union  wanted  joint  bargaining. 
The  companies  wanted  to  bargain  separately. 

The  conciliation  oflBcer's  first  responsibility 
should  have  been  to  try  to  resolve  this  differ- 
ence in  approach.  He  did  not  attempt  to  do 
so.  He  did  not  bring  the  parties  together  to 
try  to  resolve  this  dilemma.  And  the  question 
is,  why? 

I  submit  he  should  have  done  so  in 
common  sense  and  in  accordance  with  his 
responsibility  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  September  13, 
immediately  following  the  break-off  of  con- 
ciliation officer  hearings  between  the  Lumber 
and  Sawmill  Workers,  and  Abitibi,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Louis  Fine, 
chief  conciliation  officer,  between  Mr.  Fine, 
Mr.  R.  V.  Bradley,  the  conciHation  officer 
appointed  in  each  case  to  conduct  hearings 
between  the  companies  and  the  unions,  and 
representatives  of  the  three  locals  of  the  Lum- 
ber and  Sawmill  Workers.  Spruce  Falls  and 
Kimberly-Clark  were  not  represented  at  that 
meeting. 

Mr.  Fine  advised  those  present  that  a 
conciliation  board  was  being  set  up  in  the 
matter  of  the  dispute  between  Abitibi  and 
the  unions,  which  would  set  the  pattern  by 
which  the  disputes  within  the  remaining 
companies  would  be  dealt  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  was  the  date? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  date?  I  am  sorry, 
September  13,   1962. 

Mr.  Fine  advised  those  present  that  a  con- 
ciliation board  was  being  set  up  in  the  matter 
of  the  dispute  between  Abitibi  and  the 
unions  which  would  set  the  pattern  by 
which  the  disputes  with  the  remaining  com- 
panies would  be  dealt  with.  The  sequence  of 
the  meeting  went  as  follows: 


The  unions  requested  that  the  provisions 
of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  be  complied 
with,  and  that  conciliation  officer  hearings 
commence  at  once  with  the  remaining  com- 
panies and  the  unions,  as  delay  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  but  would  only  provoke 
unrest.  Mr.  Fine  proposed  that  the  unions 
postpone  conciliation  hearings  with  the  re- 
maining companies  until  the  Abitibi  board 
had  dealt  with  that  dispute  and  that  a  settle- 
ment with  Abitibi  would  form  a  pattern  of 
settlement  for  the  remaining  disputes.  The 
union  sought  assurances  that  a  settlement 
with  Abitibi  would  be  followed  by  the  other 
companies. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  key  point.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  on  February  11  said, 
and  I  quote: 

It  was  indicated  to  The  Department  of 
Labour  by  the  industry  that  settlement  of 
the  Abitibi  situation  would  form  a  pattern 
for  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  other  11 
companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  did  the  industry  indicate 
to  The  Department  of  Labour  that  it  would 
accept  the  Abitibi  settlement  as  a  pattern 
for  other  settlements?  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
table  in  this  House  the  written  assmrances 
of  the  other  11  companies  that  they  would 
be  bound  by  the  settlement  arrived  at  with 
Abitibi? 

I  am  confident,  sir,  that  no  such  binding 
assurances  were  given,  and  that  the  proposal 
made  to  the  unions  by  Mr.  Fine  on  Sep- 
tember 13  was  not  one  that  The  Department 
of  Labour  could  make  legitimately  or  with 
confidence  because  it  did  not  have  then,  and 
it  did  not  get  subsequently,  any  assurances 
from  the  companies  that  they  would  agree  to 
the  Abitibi  settlement. 

In  the  case  of  the  pulp  companies,  the 
department  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
could  not  and  would  not  settle  on  a  basis 
of  the  Abitibi  settlement. 

And,  sir,  I  might  interject  here  to  say  that 
high  company  officials  have  told  me  that  they 
always  and  constantly  said  to  the  department 
that  there  was  a  fundamental  problem  in 
respect  to  the  two  companies,  that  is  the 
sulphate  and  the  sulphite  companies,  and 
they  could  not  possibly  negotiate  both  to- 
gether; that  at  no  time  did  they  suggest 
they  would  be  bound  by  the  Abitibi  agree- 
ment. Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  accept  a  settlement  on  a  news- 
print basis  for  a  sulphate  plant. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  responsible  manage- 
ment, having  already  broken  off  negotia- 
tions   with    the    union    on    a    new    contract. 
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would  agree  in  advance  to  be  bound  by  the 
decision  of  another  company  at  an  indefinite 
date  in  the  future.  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
an  ironclad  commitment  from  the  company 
to  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
Abitibi  settlement,  I  submit  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  had  no  right  to  postpone 
the  concihation  hearuigs  with  these  other 
companies. 

At  that  September  13  meeting,  the  union 
claims  tliey  were  assured  that  if  they  agreed 
to  postpone  conciliation  hearings  pending 
a  settlement  at  Abitibi,  that  that  settlement 
would  form  the  basis  for  settlement  of 
the  other  disputes.  Departmental  spokesmen, 
the  union  claims,  also  said  that  if  there  were 
delays  with  the  conciliation  board  hearing 
in  the  Abitibi  dispute,  then  The  Department 
of  Labour  would  give  its  assurance  that  con- 
ciliation officer  hearings  with  the  other  com- 
panies  would   begin  immediately. 

Departmental  spokesmen  also  assured  the 
union  that  final  settlement  of  all  disputes 
would  be  effected  by  January  1,  1963,  at  the 
latest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  meeting  took  place  on 
September  13.  On  September  26  the  unions 
learned  that  Judge  Little,  the  chairman  of 
the  conciliation  board  in  the  Abitibi  dispute, 
would  not  be  available  to  hold  a  meeting 
with  die  parties  until  November  24  and  25. 
On  learning  this,  the  unions,  through  their 
representative,  Mr.  Mior,  called  the  deputy 
Minister  of  Labour  to  ask  him  to  proceed 
with  conciliation  services.  He  was  told  that 
he  was  fully  aware  of  the  understanding 
reached  between  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  the  unions  and  that  he  would  advise  the 
responsible  people  in  his  department  to  pro- 
ceed accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  1,  three  large 
west  coast  sulphate  pulp  producers  lowered 
the  cost  of  sulphate  pulp  by  ten  per  cent,  or 
$15  a  ton.  This  put  the  Ontario  companies 
into  a  very  serious  economic  position. 

On  October  6  Kimberly-Clark  reduced  its 
price  for  sulphate  pulp  to  match  the  west 
coast  producers  and  made  the  reduction 
retroactive  to  October  1.  The  company,  at 
this  stage,  was  now  operating  at  a  loss. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  industrial  relations  at 
Kimberly-Clark  \crbally  advised  the  con- 
ciliation officer,  Mr.  R.  V.  Bradley,  that  in 
view  of  the  changed  economic  circumstances 
in  the  industry  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  sulphate  pulp  companies  to  agree  to 
match  any  settlement  that  might  be  reached 
between  the  newsprint  companies  and  the 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  workers. 


Despite  this  warning  that  Kimberly-Clark 
could  not  settle  on  the  same  basis  as  Abitibi's 
newsprint  operations.  The  Department  of 
Labour  persisted  in  its  belief  that  all  com- 
panies would  settle  on  the  Abitibi  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  the  House 
that  Kimberly-Clark  and  Spruce  Falls  and 
all  the  other  companies  involved  face  diflPer- 
ing  market  situations.  The  Department  of 
Labour  seems  to  have  abandoned  reality 
when  it  failed  to  implement  the  require- 
ments of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  on  the 
strength  of  a  proposal  that  assured  the 
unions  of  a  settlement  of  their  dispute  on 
the  basis  of  the  Abitibi  settlement  when  the 
industry  had  given  the  department  no  such 
assurances  and  in  fact  had  advised  the  de- 
partment's conciliation  officer  directly  that 
such  a  settlement  would  not  be  effected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lion.  Minister  now  says 
that  the  postponement  of  the  meeting  of 
the  conciliation  board  in  the  Abitibi  dispute 
to  November  24  was,  and  I  quote:  "Unfor- 
tunate, because  The  Department  of  Labour 
had  expected  that  conciliation  proceedings  in 
the  entire  industry  might  be  concluded  by 
the  end  of  the  year." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  depart- 
ment's expectation,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  a  pious  expression  of  hope  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  It  was  not,  and  it  could  not, 
have  been  a  reasonable  expectation  under 
the  circumstances  that  prevailed  in  the 
industry  in  the  face  of  direct  advice  to  the 
contrary  from  Kimberly-Clark  and  in  the  light 
of  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  union  to  get 
conciliation  proceedings  underway  all  through 
October  and  November. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
Abitibi  agreement  was  reached  on  Decem- 
ber 7. 

On  December  11,  the  conciliation  officer 
met  with  Spruce  Falls  and  Kimberly-Clark 
and  was  told  that  Spruce  Falls  was  prepared 
to  negotiate  on  the  Abitibi  basis,  but  that 
Kimberly-Clark  was  not  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  already  stated  and  which  were  out- 
lined from  the  very  beginning. 

I  am  advised  that  the  conciliation  o£Bcer 
urged  the  companies  to  meet  with  the  union. 

On  January  4,  1963,  at  Kapuskasing, 
Spruce  Falls  and  the  union  met  to  iron  out 
the  non-monetary  portions  of  their  differences. 

On  January  10,  1963,  the  companies  and 
the  union  met  with  the  conciliation  ofiBcer 
at  Port  Arthur.  At  that  time  Spruce  Falls 
offered  to  settle  on  the  Abitibi  set  formula. 
They  also  offered  to  improve  the  Abitibi  for- 
mula and  offer  an  additional  5  cents  per  hour 
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at  certain  periods  of  the  year  for  the  privilege 
of  scheduling  around-the-clock  operations  in 
the  bush  similar  to  around-the-clock  opera- 
tions in  the  mill. 

Kimberly-Clark  oflFered  to  renew  the  exist- 
ing contract  for  wages  and  hours  for  a  year 
at  no  change. 

The  union  took  the  position  that  it  would 
not  negotiate  on  the  Spruce  Falls  offer  unless 
the  same  offer  was  made  to  Kimberly-Clark. 

The  conciliation  hearing  broke  off.  The 
hon.  Minister  says  that  before  the  conciliation 
oflBcer  could  make  his  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  conciliation  board,  the 
workers  went  on  strike  on  January  14,  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  technically  this  was  an 
illegal  strike  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  The  adverse  affect  on  public  opinion 
on  taking  this  action  could  only  harm  the 
union's  public  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
had  it  within  his  power,  had  he  chosen  to 
exercise  it,  to  advise  the  company  and  the 
union  that  in  his  opinion  a  conciliation  board 
was  not  desirable.  Seven  days  after  giving 
such  notice,  the  union  would  have  been  in 
a  position  to  conduct  a  legal  strike. 

In  view  of  the  department's  failure  to 
honour  this  undertaking  to  the  union,  to 
achieve  a  settlement  by  January  1,  why  did 
the  hon.  Minister  not  accede  to  the  union's 
request  for  the  right   to   strike   legally? 

Hon.  Mr*  Rowntree:  It  was  December,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  saying 
January  instead  of  December,  to  keep  the 
context  of  yoiur  argument. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  believe  I  said  that  in 
view  of  the  department's  failure  to  honour 
its  undertaking  to  the  xmions  to  achieve  a 
settlement  by  January  1— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  thought  you  said 
January  31. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  no,  the  1st.  I  am 
referring  to  the  undertaking  that  you  yourself 
intimated  that  you  expected  everything  would 
be  settled  by  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That 
is  what  I  am  referring  to. 

Why  did  the  hon.  Minister  not  accede 
to  the  union's  request  for  the  right  to  strike 
legally?  He  could  have  done  so.  He  chose 
not  to  do  so.  One  reason  that  he  did  not 
do  so  is  because  the  companies  involved 
have  as  much  right  to  conciliation  services 


as  the  union.  Since  no  bargaining  had  taken 
place  between  the  company  and  the  union, 
since  September,  a  ministerial  decision  at  this 
time  favouring  the  union  would  have  greatly 
harmed    and    handicapped    the    company. 

The  failure  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
to  act  prudently  during  the  autumn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  had  prejudiced  the  union's 
position. 

Now,  in  January,  a  remedy  available  to 
the  hon.  Minister  under  the  Act  that  would 
have  given  the  union  the  right  to  strike 
legally  could  have  been  used  only  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  company  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  company's  point  of  view,  in  violation 
of  the  company's  right  under  the  Act  to  a 
conciliation  board  hearing. 

Already  Abitibi  had  settled  as  a  result  of 
a  conciliation  board  hearing.  Other  com- 
panies at  this  time  were  accorded  conciliation 
board  hearings. 

That  was  the  dilemma  which  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  had  created. 

By  January  14,  time  was  beginning  to  run 
out  on  the  union.  Already  it  had  lost  four 
months  as  a  direct  result  of  the  advice  and 
assurance  of  The  Department  of  Labour, 
which  had  proven  to  be  worthless.  It  was 
now  faced  in  the  Spruce  Falls  and  Kimberly- 
Clark  disputes  with  a  prospect  of  starting 
the  conciliation  process  from  the  beginning. 

The  union  knew,  the  company  knew,  and 
The  Department  of  Labour  knew,  that  this 
process  might  go  on  for  another  three  months 
—as  in  fact  it  has  in  several  instances.  By 
mid-March  the  logging  operations  in  the 
woods  would  be  virtually  over  as  a  result 
of  weather  conditions,  and  with  the  warmer 
weather,  not  only  the  snow  evaporated  but 
so  did  the  union's  bargaining  power. 

If  The  Department  of  Labour,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, deliberately  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought had  set  out  to  embarrass  this  union 
and  the  companies  in  their  negotiations  it 
could  not  have  done  so  more  effectively. 

Conditions  surrounding  the  contract  dispute 
at  Spruce  Falls  and  Kimberly-Clark  made 
the  circumstances  all  the  more  delicate.  The 
necessity  of  acting  in  these  cases  was  brought 
home  to  the  department  repeatedly  by  the 
unions  at  the  outset  and  by  the  municipal 
oflScials  of  Kapuskasing  later  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  failure  of  the  depart- 
ment to  act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  its  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  undertaking  it  gave  the 
union  in  September,  could  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  provocation  to  the  union  and  one 
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of  the  basic  and  underlying  reasons  for  the 
strike  of  workers  at  Spruce  Falls  and  Kim- 
berly-Clark in  January. 

If  anyone  is  to  blame  for  the  strike  at 
these  operations  sir.  The  Department  of 
Labour  must  bear  its  real   share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bush  workers  went 
out  on  strike  on  January  14,  Spruce  Falls 
shut  down  its  woods  operation.  It  continued 
to  house  and  feed  the  men  in  woods  camps 
at  its  own  expense.  No  picket  lines  were 
estabhshed  around  the  mill  nor  at  the  camps. 
For  the  first  few  days  after  the  strike 
started  "settlers"  in  the  area  continued  to 
deliver  to  the  mill,  wood  which  they  had 
been  harvesting  from  Crown  lands  under  the 
authority  of  a  permit  licence  under  The 
Crown  Timber  Act.  The  strikers  then  began 
to  patrol  the  highways  used  by  the  settlers 
and  the  camp  access  roads  to  shut  off  all 
wood  supply  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  approximately 
1,000  settlers  in  the  Kapuskasing  area  cutting 
wood  on  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  The  sale  of  this  wood  to 
Spruce  Falls  constitutes  in  many  cases  the 
sole  source  of  cash  income  of  the  settlers  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  These  settlers  are  not 
members  of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill 
Workers  Union.  They  did  not  believe  that 
the  dispute  between  the  company  and  the 
union  involved  them. 

When  the  settlers  continued  to  cut  and 
haul  wood  the  strikers  began  to  halt  their 
trucks,  overturn  their  wood  loads,  slash  truck 
tires  and,  according  to  press  reports  at  the 
time,  to  threaten  settlers  and  their  families 
with  physical  violence.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
were  between  1,000  and  1,200  men  on  strike 
at  Spruce  Falls.  There  were  approximately 
1,000  settlers  involved  in  cutting  and  hauling 
wood.  The  situation  was  rapidly  becoming 
explosive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  August  the  union 
in  urging  conciliation  stressed  the  need  for 
settlement  because  of  the  possibilities  of 
unrest  among  the  bush  workers.  In  a  brief 
to  The  Department  of  Labour  written  in 
December  the  imion  reviewed  the  matters 
to  that  date  and  stressed  the  possibility  of 
trouble  if  matters  were  not  settled.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr,  Chairman,  as  far  back  as 
1961,  in  a  brief  which  the  union  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  Goldenberg  commission 
the  following  statement  was  made;  and  I 
quote: 

We  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping 
labour  strife  to  a  minimum,  even  in  non- 
union companies,  but  we  are  fearful  that 
this  will  not  last  forever  and  someday  we 


will  have  a  blowup  which  will  make  the 
Toronto  one  [that  is  the  immigrant  strike 
in  the  construction  industry]  look  like 
peanuts. 

I  do  not  cite  this  reference  to  excuse  or  con- 
done what  happened  but  merely  to  point  out 
the  serious  nature  of  the  problem.  Now,  sir, 
in  the  January  23  issue  of  tiie  Northern  Times 
of  Kapuskasing,  a  columnist  using  the  pen 
name  "Benjamin  B.  Buckboard,"  wrote: 

The  situation  in  Kapuskasing,  strikewise, 
has  become  an  extremely  serious  one.  We 
are  led  to  beheve  that  very  few  people 
realize  just  exactly  how  serious  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  same  issue  of  the 
Northern  Times,  there  were  several  front- 
page stories  referring  to  the  situation  at 
Kapuskasing.  One  story,  sir,  was  entitled 
"Private  haulers  threatened,  include  families 
in  warning".  This  I  think  has  been  read  into 
the  record  of  this  House  heretofor,  but  that 
story  basically  was  as  follows: 

The  Times  [that  is  the  name  of  the 
paper]  has  conducted  an  investigation  into 
alleged  acts  of  violence  in  connection  with 
the  work  stoppage  in  Spruce  Falls  woods 
operations. 

In  separate  interviews  with  some  of  the 
haulers,  the  Times  has  come  up  with 
facts  concerning  threats  to  the  safety  of 
men  and  machines;  and  indeed  threats  to 
the  safety  of  families  of  some  of  the  men. 
One  hauler  told  us:  "I  was  warned  not  to 
haul  but  the  next  day  I  went  out  in  the 
bush  again.  I  was  stopped  by  a  bunch  of 
men  in  cars  who  asked  me  whether  I 
wanted  to  have  my  truck  unloaded  by  them 
or  did  I  choose  to  have  myself  and  my 
truck  damaged  to  the  extent  where  neither 
would  ever  work  again." 

The  men  went  on  to  tell  the  Times  that 
there  were  two  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
cars  parked,  one  behind  his  truck  and  one 
in  front  of  his  truck  and  that  the  ofiBcers 
in  neither  of  the  cars  made  a  move  to 
stop  his  truck  from  being  trespassed  upon. 

A  second  story  was  entitled:  "Settlers  And 
Contractors  Seek  Covemment  Help".  This 
again  is  from  the  same  newspaper  and  dated 
January  23.  The  substance  of  this  is  that 
both  groups  petitioned,  and  I  understand 
came  to  Toronto,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle),  and  met  with  the  Cabinet.  A  brief 
was  submitted.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
union  was  willing  to  settle  and  that  the 
company  was  anxious  to  settle. 

At  this  time,  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  continued  strike  were  again  pointed  out. 
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I  refer  to  a  third  story  of  the  Northern  Times, 
again  on  Wednesday,  January  23.  Herein, 
references  are  made  to  the  police  protection 
that  was  afforded  and  the  criticisms  that  were 
made.  We  have  heard  in  this  House  of  the 
pohce  protection  that  was  afforded. 

On  January  23,  the  same  date,  we  have 
this  story  in  the  same  Northern  Times  issue, 
and  I  quote  from  Mr.  LaForce  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  union.  He  told  the  Northern 
Times  that  "financial  assistance  will  be  start- 
ing"—he  was  making  reference  to  the  union. 
But  then  he  said: 

We  would  welcome  governmental  inter- 
vention because  it  would  give  us  a  chance 
to  demand  a  full  investigation  into  the 
issuing  of  settlers'  permits. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  with  the  company  at  any  time,  pro- 
vided we  can  negotiate  a  contract  on  a 
par  with  the  Abitibi  settlement.  The  union 
members  feel  they  have  been  double- 
crossed  by  The  Department  of  Labour. 

We  had  conunitments  from  them.  They 
said  if  we  followed  through  with  our  plan 
we  would  have  either  a  settlement  or  we 
would  be  legally  ready  to  strike  by  January 
1.  The  department  is  more  to  blame  than 
anyone  for  this  strike  being  an  illegal  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  some  of  the  news- 
paper comments  that  were  available  in 
January,  and  the  information  was  available 
to  this  department  and  to  this  government. 

Sir,  on  Sunday,  January  27,  80  carloads 
of  settlers  paraded  through  Kapuskasing  with 
signs  and  placards  asking  the  union,  the 
company  and  the  government  to  get  together 
so  they  could  go  back  to  work.  On  Wednes- 
day, January  30,  the  striking  bush  workers 
held  a  motorcade  through  Kapuskasing  and 
district  involving  some  270  cars  and  nearly 
800   men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  this  period,  the 
positions  of  the  union  and  the  company 
hardened.  The  union  now  insisted  on  having 
a  contract  before  returning  to  work.  They 
stiU  insisted,  as  they  had  since  the  preceding 
August,  that  they  wanted  a  joint  contract 
with  Spruce  Falls  and  Kimberly-Clark. 

Spruce  Falls'  position  at  this  time  was  un- 
changed from  the  offer  made  the  union  at 
Port  Arthur  on  January  1.  However,  the 
company  now  stated  it  would  not  meet  with 
the  union  until  the  illegal  strike  had  ended, 
the  men  went  back  to  work  and  the  strikers* 
action  against  the  settlers  ceased. 

Matters  were  at  an  impasse. 

Prior  to  February  1  the  union  met  with 
a  conciliation  officer,  but  company  representa- 


tives were  not  present.  Then  a  meeting  was 
held  by  The  Department  of  Laboiu:  in 
Toronto  to  appoint  Professor  Bora  Laskin  as 
mediator  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 
Professor  Laskin  was  to  meet  the  parties 
February  10.  On  February  10  the  union 
set  up  a  picket  line  at  the  Spruce  Falls  mill. 
The  pickets  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  mill 
employees  from  entering  the  plant  and  picket- 
ing was  orderly.  On  February  10  the  com- 
pany said  it  would  meet  with  the  unions  only 
if  the  picket  lines  were  removed.  Efforts  by 
Mr.  LaForce  to  remove  the  picket  lines 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  February 
11,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tragic  shooting  of  the 
three  men  and  the  wounding  of  nine  others 
took  place. 

Now  sir,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  addition 
this  matter  requires  a  complete  and  thorough 
public  inquiry.  I  think  that  such  an  inquiry 
is  needed  into  the  failure  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process  in  this  case  so  as  to 
prevent  its  repetition.  I  think  such  an  inquiry 
is  needed  to  seek  answers  to  the  problems 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  and  protecting 
the  rights  of  third  parties  affected  by  labour 
disputes.  I  think  such  an  inquiry  is  needed 
to  discover  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  licence  permits  to  cut  Crown 
timber  under  The   Crown  Timber  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  government,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given,  to  appoint  a  board 
of  public  inquiry  to  inquire  into  all  the 
matters  surrounding,  affecting  and  leading 
up  to  the  tragic  incident  that  occurred. 

I  think  such  a  board  might  point  the  way 
to  better  legislation  and  to  better  procedures. 
Out  of  the  findings  of  such  a  public  inquiry 
may  come  some  guidance  that  will  promote 
labour  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order. 

Now  sir,  what  I  have  here,  can  be  sum- 
marized very  briefly. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
That  is  good! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  just  about  that 
stupidity  that  has  been  exercised  by  the 
government  throughout.  A  contemptible  and 
inexcusable  stupidity  with  respect  to  the 
legislation    of   this   province! 

May  I  say  that  this,  sir,  is  their  type  of 
comment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  are  listening— I  am  listen- 
ing—I am  quite  interested  in  what  you  are 
saying. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  point  I  make  is  this, 
and  I  make  it  in  all  seriousness.  It  is  my 
personal  belief  that  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  has  genuinely  tried  to  settle  this 
matter.  I  am  not  making  any  personal 
accusations. 

But  what  I  say,  sir,  is  that  an  inexcusable 
error  in  judgment  was  made  here.  You  your- 
self said  in  your  comments  at  the  outset  that 
we  must  approach  these  problems  in  maturity 
and  in  a  mature  fashion.  Now  we  have  in 
this  dispute  keen,  understanding  and  inteUi- 
gent  members  of  the  union  and  management. 
These  people  were  not  juveniles.  They  knew, 
they  understood,  they  had  professional  advice. 
They  knew  what  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
provides  and  its  significance. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  they  knew  what  they 
wanted,  and  they  were  prepared,  to  protect 
their   own   rights. 

The  union  at  once  knew,  and  I  think  made 
available  to  your  department,  the  information 
that  this  thing  had  to  be  settled  by  January  1, 
or  their  bargaining  position  would  deteriorate 
rapidly. 

The  companies,  I  suggest,  made  their  posi- 
tions preminently  clear.  They  were  operating 
sulphate  and  sulphate  plants,  sir,  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  both  were  diflFerent. 
Tlic  Abitibi  arrangement  could  apply  only 
to  the  newsprint  aspect  of  the  operation  and 
not  to  Kimberly-Clark. 

Therefore  I  think  at  the  outset  we  have 
the  situation  wherein  it  was  impossible  to 
resolve  the  difference  of  opinion  that  existed. 
The  Abitibi  formula  could  not  possibly  apply 
here. 

I  say,  sir,  that  should  have  been  known 
and  should  have  been  understood.  Repre- 
sentations were  made  to  this  effect  through- 
out. My  submission  is  that  a  Minister  of 
Labour  should  never  toy  with  the  statutory 
provisions  of  an  Act,  which  are  mandatory, 
which  are  compulsive,  imless  he  has  a  written 
undertaking  from  the  parties  that  they  botli 
agree   to   the   exception. 

That  is  what  happened  here.  He  toyed 
with  our  legislation  which  is  designed  and 
intended  to  follow  a  particular  procedure  so 
that  conciliation,  if  it  is  requested,  will  be 
pursued  quickly.  He  did  not  follow  through 
in  the  common-sense  way  you  would  do 
when  dealing  with  two  intelligent  groups, 
insisting  that  we  have  their  mutual  consent 
to  postpone  the  terms  or  to  avoid  the  legis- 
lation of  The   Labour  Relations  Act. 

I  say,  sir,  that  the  hon.  Minister  appealed 
tonight  for  maturity  in  this  respect;  he 
appealed  for  a  mature  attitude  towards  this. 


He  appealed,  sir,  for  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  the  transfer  of  confidence,  to  union 
and  management  and  government  so  that 
they   come  together. 

That  is  what  was  lacking  in  this  situation. 
It  was  lacking.  It  was  not  there.  It  was  not 
handled  professionally,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  from  the  government's  point 
of  view  their  participation  must  be  handled 
with  delicacy  and  professional  tact  because 
theirs  is  the  balancing  position. 

I  submit  that  in  this  instance  the  govern- 
ment made  serious  errors  in  judgment.  They 
were  not  done  dehberately. 

Let  nobody  misunderstand,  I  am  not 
suggesting  any  personal  culpability,  but  what 
is  just  as  important  to  this  particular  point 
of  view  is  an  expectation  that  professional 
competence  will  be  used  and  exercised  and 
that  was  not  done  on  the  part  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour.  And  because  professional 
competence  was  lacking,  I  say  that  this 
situation  was  precipitated. 

And,  sir,  I  state  in  this  House  tonight,  that 
when  these  three  men  were  tragically  shot 
down,  we  have  now  a  situation  where  men 
will  be  tried  in  court.  I  make  no  comment 
on  that.  It  is  not  our  prerogative  to  do  so. 
But,  sir,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
surely  now  The  Department  of  Labour  must 
bear  its  responsibility  in  this  whole  matter. 

It  is  not  good  enough  in  this  day  of  1963 
when  we  expect,  as  I  said,  professional  tact 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  that  they 
cannot  come  in  and  say  "we  did  our  best 
and  we  tried  our  best."  I  say  that  there  was 
an  element  of  misjudgment  of  serious  con- 
sequences that  I  think  can  only  be  char- 
acterized by  a  degree  of  incompetence  in  the 
operation  of  this  thing. 

I  think  errors  of  judgment  of  primary 
consequence  were  made.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  justified  in  concluding  at  any  time  that 
these  parties  would,  should  or  could  settle  on 
the  Abitibi  basis.  They  both  said  they  could 
not,  they  would  not,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  purpose  in  waiting  for  the  Abitibi  settle- 
ment. And  because  they  were  put  in  tfie 
position  that  they  did  wait  and  had  to  wait, 
then  one  of  tlie  parties  was  materially  handi- 
capped come  the  beginning  of  January, 
because  the  economic  force  it  had— that  is, 
the  union— had  deteriorated. 

I  can  understand  the  hon.  Minister  at  tfiat 
time  really  was  in  no  position  to  exercise 
the  very  pnidential  provision  in  the  Act 
which  permits  him  to  say,  "Well,  you  can 
go  out  and  strike  without  concihation,"  be- 
cause he  would  have  harmed  the  company. 
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The  company  had  a  right  to  expect  con- 
ciliation, and  at  that  time  to  deny  it  may 
have  been  of  very  great  consequence. 

But  this  is  my  point,  and  I  am  only  re- 
peating it  now,  and  then  I  will  sit  down.  In 
this  instance  The  Department  of  Labour 
must  bear  its  responsibility  in  the  background 
for  the  tragic  situation  that  did  erupt  and 
did  occur.  I  think  that  the  least  tiiat  we  can 
■expect  is  an  inquiry  now  into  why  it 
happened,  and  the  manner,  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  future, 
because  these  irritants  in  the  industry  have 
been  going  on  now  for  a  number  of  years. 

And  there  are  other  irritants  in  the 
industry  that  the  hon.  Minister  well  knows 
about.  The  concern  of  the  unions,  for 
example,  to  effect  orderly  organization  and 
collective  bargaining  agreements  in  non- 
organized areas,  because  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  so-call  "trespass"  on  property.  This 
is  a  real  one.  And  this  is  something,  too,  that 
is  going  to  cause  a  great  difficulty  in  the 
future.  This  is  the  time  that  it  should  be 
dealt  with. 

Well,  sir,  those  are  my  preliminary  com- 
ments and  I  make  them,  as  I  say,  not  in  a 
personal  vindictive  fashion  at  all.  But  as  a 
responsible  member  of  this  Legislature  I 
must  criticize  the  department  for  its  handling 
of  this  particular  dispute. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  just  stated  that 
these  are  his  preliminary  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  hear  his  main  remarks.  Now  let  him 
get  going  on  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  When  the  hon.  member 

referred  to  asses  the  other  day- 
Mr.  Letherby:  No,  no,  the  hon.  leader  says 

this  is  preliminary,  now  let  us  have  the  whole 

deal. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  the  hon.  member  was  being 
facetious. 

Mr.  Letherby:  No,  no,  I  am  quite  serious. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
was  referring  to  was  simply  this,  that  nor- 
mally we  make  preliminary  comment  and 
then  we  eventually  go  to  the  estimates  and 
talk  to  each  estimate.  I  have  no  further 
comments  except  on  the  individual  estimates. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
funny*  - 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  no  use  in  the  hon. 
member  trying  because  he  cannot  be  funny. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Maybe  these  two  can  have 
their  own  Legislature,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  rest  of  us  can  carry  on  with  the  business 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  introductory  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  this  group  on  the  esti- 
mates of  this  department,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
It  seems  almost  every  time  when  one  leads 
off  in  the  departmental  estimates  one  is 
congratulating  a  new  Minister.  It  is  a  pity 
that  some  of  these  Ministers  could  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  settle  down  in  their  depart- 
ments and  get  familiar  with  the  work. 

However,  I  will  say  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  present  hon.  Minister  in  his  present  port- 
folio. I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
portfolios  in  the  government  and  I  think  the 
present  Minister  is  definitely  a  man  of  Cabinet 
timbre.  I  think  he  had  started  to  do  a  good 
fob  in  the  department  he  was  previously  in 
before  he  was  removed  from  it.  I  think  he 
will  earnestly  try  to  do  a  good  job  in  this 
department  and  I  think  he  has  the  ability 
to  do  it. 

He  has,  we  can  all  admit,  an  extremely 
difficult  job  to  perform.  The  Department  of 
Labour  has  been  grossly  neglected  by  this 
government  for  about  17  years  or  perhaps 
more.  It  is  in  need  of  complete  overhaul 
from  stem  to  gudgeon  and  its  legislation  is 
in  need  of  complete  overhaul.  The  hon. 
Minister  certainly  has  a  job  cut  out  for 
himself. 

In  commenting  on  the  department  and  on 
possible  lines  of  development  in  the  depart- 
ment, I  will  heed  his  suggestion  and  try  to 
be  constructive.  But  I  will  say  right  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  will  find  it  necessary  to  be 
critical  because  I  think  this  department  is 
open  to  a  very  great  deal  of  criticism.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  hon.  Minister, 
he  has  not  been  there  long  enough  to  carry 
out  the  sort  of  overhauling  job  that  is  neces- 
sary. But  criticism  is  in  order,  I  will  try  to 
avoid  being  unfair,  but  I  certainly  will  not 
avoid  criticism. 

I  will,  however,  say  that  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  has  got  off  to  a  good  start  with  his 
announcement  earlier  this  evening,  I  think  it 
was— either  this  afternoon  or  this  evening, 
I  do  not  remember  which  now— to  the  effect 
that  he  was  planning  to  set  up  immediately 
a  women's  bureau  within  the  department. 
Being  a  member  of  a  party,  and  having  been 
a  member  of  a  party  that  preceded  it,  which 
for  about  15  years  has  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  women's  bureau  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  I  am  happy  to  discovier  that 
it-  is  at  last  happening. 
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It  was  also  advocated  for  at  least  15  years 
by  the  trade  union  movement  and  by  women's 
organizations  within  the  province.  I  suppose 
this  is  a  fair  average  for  the  present  govern- 
ment, they  act  about  15  years  after  the  need 
for  action  becomes  apparent. 

With  regard  to  what  I  thought  were  the 
rather  patronizing  comments  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made  following  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour's  announcement  of  the 
establishment  of  a  women's  bureau  within 
the  department,  I  would  agree  with  him 
that  there  should  be  far  more  women  mem- 
bers in  this  Legislature  than  there  have  ever 
been  in  the  past.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
very  few  in  the  past.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  only  ones  who  have  ever  been  here  were 
members  of  the  party  with  which  I  was  at 
the  time  associated  and  which  has  now  be- 
come the  New  Democratic  Party.  There  were 
two  in  1943,  and  then  one  of  them  came  back 
again  in  1948. 

Of  course  one  can  hardly  expect  that  there 
will  be  women  members  of  the  Legislature 
if  there  are  no  women  candidates  running 
for  office.  When  I  made  an  interjection  along 
that  line  during  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
comments  he  said  he  did  not  quite  see  the 
relevance  of  my  interjection.  But  I  think  it 
was  relevant.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Tory 
party  has  been  notorious,  in  this  province  at 
any  rate,  for  the  opportunities  it  has  given 
to  women  to  run  for  public  office  under  its 
banner.  I  will  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take 
any  great  credit  for  my  own  party.  I  do  not 
think  our  record  is  very  good  either,  although 
it  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  parties.  I 
will  say  that  in  all  parties  there  has  been  far 
too  much  of  a  tendency  to  say  that  in  a  seat 
in  which  the  party  has  little  if  any  chance 
of  success  a  woman  would  make  a  very 
appropriate  candidate.  I  think  that  it  is  time 
that  we  adopted  a  different  approach  and 
made  sure  that  women  had  an  opportunity 
to- 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  in  St. 
Andrew? 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Well,  the  hon.  gentleman  asks 
about  St.  Andrew.  I  consider  St.  Andrew  to 
be  a  constituency  in  which  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  an  excellent  chance  and  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  we  have  a  woman  with 
very  good  qualifications  running  in  that  con- 
stituency in  the  next  provincial  election, 
whenever  it  may  come  up.  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  a  great  many  more  women  candi- 
dates. I  think  some  of  the  women  will  have 
some  of  the  poorer  constituencies— and  I  hope 
some  men  will,  too— but  I  hope  that  they  will 


also  have  opportunities  to  run  in  constituen- 
cies in  which  there  are  greater  opportunities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  makes  93  constituencies. 

Mr.   Bryden:    I  think   that  there  will  be 

108  in  the  next- 
Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  103  constituencies. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
has  displayed  great  ignorance  on  a  great 
number  of  occasions.  I  notice  that  one  of 
his  friends  running  in  the  current  federal 
election  in  Danforth  constituency  offered 
three-to-one  odds— I  had  always  thought,  I 
may  be  wrong,  that  it  was  illegal  for  a  can- 
didate to  bet  on  the  outcome  of  the  election 
in  his  constituency.  Anyway  this  particular 
Liberal  offered  three-to-one  odds  that  the 
Tory  in  his  constituency  would  be  defeated. 
He  certainly  would  get  no  takers  for  that, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  even  one-to- 
three  that  the  New  Democratic  candidate  in 
that  constituency  would  be  defeated,  or  that 
he  himself  would  be  elected.  He  showed 
that  he  was  a  very  prudent  man  right  down 
the  line. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  That  is  what  we 
want;  we  want  prudence- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Troy:  —in  the  government  of  Canada, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  it  too  after  April  8. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  will  be  all  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  I  will  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
attempt  to  deal  at  any  great  length  with  the 
matter  to  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  already  devoted  most  of  liis 
remarks.  I  will  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
majority  of  what  he  said.  I  think  some  of 
my  hon.  colleagues  will  have  comments  to 
make  on  that  particular  situation  and  on  other 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  when  the  appropriate 
vote  is  reached  in  these  estimates. 

I  would  make  only  one  observation,  and 
that  is  that  I  suspect  he  may  have  been  a 
little  too  hard  on  the  department.  I  am  a 
soft-hearted  type  myself.  I  do  not  like  to 
blame  administrators  who  may  have  made 
mistakes  and  who  did  make  mistakes  in  very 
difficult  situations.  It  is  frequently  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event  and  sometimes  a 
mistake  in  judgment  which  appears  quite 
obvious  after  the  event  is  by  no  means  so 
obvious  at  the  time.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
put  it  on  a  somewhat  different  basis,  and  that 
is  that  the  legislation  the  department  Is 
administering  is  in  itself  inadequate  and  not 
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properly  adapted  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  diflBcult  problems  of  labour  relations 
that  arise  in  this  province  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  will  no  doubt  arise  in  the 
future. 

The  whole  approach  of  the  Act  is  to  put 
collective  bargaining  into  a  strait-jacket. 
There  are  endless  legal  requirements— you 
have  so  many  days  for  this  and  so  many  days 
for  that.  My  impression  is  that  the  time  limits 
are  rarely  observed,  although  I  think  the  situ- 
ation is  a  little  better  than  it  used  to  be;  but 
whether  they  are  observed  or  not  the  whole 
process  has  been  deprived  of  much  of  its 
vitality  and  often,  I  think,  especially  in 
explosive  situations  such  as  the  situation 
referred  to  by  the  hon,  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion undoubtedly  was,  the  law  tends  to  make 
matters  worse  rather  than  better. 

I,  myself,  am  a  great  believer  in  the  maxi- 
mum of  informality  in  conciliation  services 
and  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the 
minimum  of  legal  restrictions.  I  hope  that 
in  the  future  development  of  our  labour 
relations  legislation  in  this  province  we  will 
reverse  the  trend  that  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  World  War  Two— whereby  the  govern- 
ment sticks  its  nose  into  more  and  more 
things  that  are  really  matters  between  the 
parties  concerned  and  hamstrings  their  opera- 
tions in  more  and  more  ways.  I  hope  we  will 
reverse  that  process  and  give  them  greater 
freedom  of  action.  With  that  greater  free- 
dom of  action  I  think  they  will  acquire  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility.  The  depart- 
ment's services  should  be  available  to  assist 
rather  than  to  regulate. 

I  notice,  for  example,  that  Professor  H.  D. 
Woods  of  McGill  University,  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  labour  experts  in  Canada  in  the 
academic  field,  was  reported  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  quite  recently  as  saying  labour 
conciliation  boards  are  a  waste  of  time.  That 
is  the  headline  at  any  rate.  The  lead  of  the 
story  is: 

Conciliation  boards  are  largely  a  waste 
of  time,  a  part-time  labour  arbitrator  said 
yesterday,  and  their  chairman  could  be  put 
to  better  use  beefing  up  the  thin  ranks  of 
arbitrators  in  Ontario.  The  remarks  were 
contained  in  a  brief  by  Professor  H.  D. 
Woods  of  McGill  University  who  appeared 
before  the  Attorney-General's  committee 
studying  the  process  of  arbitration. 

Professor  Woods,  I  may  say,  has  made  similar 
comments  on  other  occasions,  and  I  think  a 
growing  number  of  students  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process  are  making  comments  of 
that  character. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  comment  on  a 


subject  that  is  frequently  in  the  news  now, 
especially  on  the  financial  pages.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  recently  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  in  his  introductory  remarks,  and  has 
been  a  favourite  subject  of  comment  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  past 
year  or  so,  although  I  do  not  recall  that  he 
dealt  with  it  at  all  this  evening.  That  is  the 
subject  of  labour-management  co-operation. 
I  suppose  one  could  say  that  everybody  is  in 
favour  of  labour-management  co-operation, 
but  unfortunately  to  say  that  only  is  very 
much  like  saying  that  everybody  is  in  favour 
of  virtue. 

Naturally  we  are  all  in  favour  of  labour- 
management  co-operation.  The  great  problem 
is:  How  do  we  achieve  it  in  a  meaningful 
fashion  without  government  interference  and 
government  domination?  It  is  a  real  art  to 
use  the  resources  of  government  to  encourage 
labour-management  co-operation  without  at 
the  same  time  dominating  the  parties.  It 
requires  even  greater  art  to  ensure  that  it  is 
genuine  co-operation  by  equal  parties  and 
not  the  domination  of  one  party  by  the 
other. 

The  concept  of  labour-management  co- 
operation, Mr.  Chairman,  is  far  from  a  new 
concept  in  discussions  of  labour-management, 
relations.  I  can  remember  it  for  as  long  as  I 
have  been  interested  in  such  matters— and 
that  is  a  good  many  years— the  term  was 
used  long  before  that.  Only  too  frequently 
it  was  used— the  term  "labour-management- 
co-operation"  and  the  specific  phrase 
"labour-management  councils"— as  a  euphe- 
mism for  company  unions. 

In  fact  the  Liberal  party  of  this  country 
has  a  long  record  of  promotion  of  company 
unionism  under  the  guise  of  labour-manage- 
ment co-operation. 

The  great  exponent  of  this  approach  to 
labour-management  relations  was,  I  suppose, 
the  greatest  figure  the  Liberal  party  has 
produced  in  this  century— Mr.  Mackenzie 
King.  He  developed  the  philosophy  of  com- 
pany unionism  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
labour-management  co-operation,  or  what  he 
used  to  describe  as  the  partnership  of  labour 
and  capital,  using  a  terminology  that  was 
appropriate  in  those  days  and  has  gone  some- 
what out  of  style,  when  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  great  Rockefeller  empire  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Did  the 
hon.  member  read  what  he  did  while  he  was 
employed  there? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  I  have  read  it  in  great 
detail. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  hon.  member  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  Br>den:  I  understand  it  a  little  better 
than  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre.  If 
he  will  wait  a  minute  I  will  improve  his 
understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
understand    it    at    all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  philosopher,  dean  of  the 
Liberal  party,  the  man  who  has  set  the  tone 
of  their  thinking  even  to  this  day,  was  hired 
by  the  Rockefellers  in  the  midst  of  what  was 
a  very  critical  situation  for  them.  As  we 
know,  the  Rockefellers  had  accumulated  the 
greatest  concentration  of  private  capital  ever 
loiown  in  the  history  of  man.  They  had 
done  it  bv  every  conceivable  method,  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate,  without  concern  for  the 
rights  of  anyone,  and  particularly  without 
concern  for  the  rights  of  their  working 
people. 

The  gross  exploitation  to  which  they  sub- 
jected working  people  produced  a  vicious 
dispute  in  Colorado,  affecting  one  of  their 
many  subsidiaries,  in  1914,  a  situation  where 
workers  had  been  held  in  a  state  of  peonage 
with  indescribable  exploitation  and  brutality 
and  where  human  life  was  not  worth  a  nickel. 
Finally,  these  workers  in  desperation  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  trade  union  and  in 
order  to  get  recognition,  went  on  strike. 
The  Rockefellers,  of  course,  took  their  cus- 
tomary attitude  that  working  people  had  no 
rights.  The  culmination  of  the  event  was  a 
brutal  massacre  of  working  people  and  their 
viives  and  children  at  Ludlow  in  April,  1914. 
This  produced,  even  in  the  states  of  those 
days,  a  public  outcry  which  caused  even  the 
Rockefellers  to  reconsider  their  position,  and 
they  brought  in  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  to  get 
them  out  of  the  mess. 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  he  did  essentially  was 
this- 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  a  fine  job,  think 
before  you  can  walk. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  he  did  essentially  was 
this.  He  called  a  meeting,  a  conference  of 
the  national  representatives  of  the  union— or 
international  representatives— and  the  head 
offices  of  the  Rockefeller  people  in  New 
York.  While  this  conference  was  taking 
place,  it  looked  like  a  fine  conciliatory  gesture 
but  while  it  was  taking  place,  the  field 
leaders  of  the  workers  suddenly  found  them- 


selves in  jail  charged  with  murder.   That  was 
Mr.   Mackenzie  King's  method  of  operation. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  the  absolute  unvarnished 
truth  and  can  be  verified  in  the  congressional 
record  of  the  US,  because  there  was  a 
detailed  investigation  into  this  matter  by  a 
congressional  committee.  The  workers  were 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  then  had  foisted 
upon  them  what  Mr.  Mackenzie  King 
euphemistically  described  as  a  plan  for 
partnership  of  labour  and  capital— a  labour- 
management  council  that  was  nothing  but  a 
company  union  dominated  entirely  by  the 
company.  A  vote  was  conducted  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Khrushchev  conducts  ballots  in 
the  USSR- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —where  the  workers  were 
subjected  to  every  form  of  intimidation. 
Their  ballots  were  inspected  before  they  were 
put  in  the  ballot  boxes.  Lo  and  behold,  the 
workers  voted  by  85  per  cent  to  accept  this 
plan  that  had  been  foisted  upon  them  by 
the  Rockefellers.  This  was  through  the 
mediation  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King.  I  said 
"lo  and  behold"  with  regard  to  that  ballot, 
because  the  thing  that  has  always  amazed 
me  was  that  15  per  cent  of  the  workers 
voted  against  the  plan,  notwithstanding  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  proceeding 
was  carried  on. 

Anyway,  this  was  the  philosophy  of  labour 
relations  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  and  it  has 
continued  to  dominate  Liberal  thinking  for 
as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

The  Rockefeller  people  were  so  enamoured 
of  this  approach  to  labour-management  rela- 
tions that  they  set  up  a  firm  in  New  York 
called  Industrial  Relations  Counsellors,  which 
had  the  function  of  advising  other  employers 
how  to  pull  off  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Many  years  later,  at  the  end  of  the  30's 
and  the  beginning  of  the  40's,  just  about  the 
same  time  as  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
industrial  unionism  was  coming  to  Canada 
on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  of 
course,  was  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  at 
that  time  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
sellors approach  was  still  dominant  in  his 
thinking.  At  that  time  I  worked  in  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour.  I  got  out 
because  I  could  not  take  it  any  longer,  but 
the  boys  from  Industrial  Relations  Counsellors 
were  right  in  the  saddle  in  the  labour  depart- 
ment in  those  days.  The  deputy  Minister  was 
one  of  them,  the  director  of  research  was 
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another  one  and  we  had  exactly  the  same 
programme. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Mitchell  who  had  been 
hanging  around  for  a  few  years  doing  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  department  for  $6,000 
a  year,  which  was  pretty  good  pay  in  those 
days,  was  given  the  job  of  industrial  disputes 
inquiry  commissioner.  I  think  that  was  the 
title  he  had,  and  he  went  all  around  this 
province  to  situations  where  workers  were 
trying  to  form  industrial  unions  of  their  own 
choosing.  His  eflForts  in  every  case  was  to  foist 
a  company  union  oflF  on  the  workers,  or  to 
attempt  to  do  so,  calling  it  a  labour-manage- 
ment council.  This  was  the  approach  of  the 
government  of  the  day.  Try  to  head  off  the 
very  strong  move  towards  the  organization 
of  the  industrial  workers  by  palming  off  on 
them  company  unions  which  had  the 
euphemistic  name  of  labour-management 
councils.  The  attempt  failed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  the  workers  of  this  province,  of  this 
country,  simply  \yould  not  buy  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Yak,  yak,  yak,  yak. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  were  far  too  conscious 
of  their  rights  in  those  days.  I  think  we  can 
be  happy  that  there  were  a  great  many  work- 
ing people,  some  of  them  grossly  exploited 
and  working  for  such  wages  as  25  cents  and 
35  cents  an  hour,  who  simply  refused  to 
accept  either  Mackenzie  King's  or  Humphrey 
Mitchell's  labour-management  council.  They 
insisted  on  having  unions  of  their  own 
choosing,  which  were  independent  of  manage- 
ment and  which  were  under  their  own  con- 
trol. As  a  result,  notwithstanding  the  running 
interference  of  the  federal  labour  department 
using  powers  under  The  War  Measures  Act, 
a  sohd  base  for  industrial  unionism  was  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

An  hon.  member:  In  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  I  nmst  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  whenever  I  hear  reference  to  labour- 
management  councils,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
of  that  long  history  and  what  that  term  has 
meant  in  the  past.  I  quite  agree  that  one 
should  not  be  dominated  by  the  past.  One 
^ould  be  prepared  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
as  long  as  one  is  satisfied  that  they  are  in 
fact  bygones. 

An  hon.  member:  I  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  believe  in  moving  forward, 
to  labour-management  co-operation,  but  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  it  will  never  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  sentimental  plati- 


tudes. On  that  basis  we  will  just  go  back  to 
the  good  old  company-union  days  of  Mac- 
kenzie King  and  Humphrey  Mitchell.  The 
so-called  labour-management  councils  will  be 
substitutes,  or  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
use  them  as  substitutes,  for  genuine  trade 
unions  which  are  genuinely  independent  and 
responsible  only  to  the  working  people  who 
belong  to  them.  This  is  the  problem  we  must 
avoid. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  we  have 
reached  the  conditions  in  this  province  where 
wide-scale  development  of  true  labour- 
management  co-operation  and  true  labour- 
management  councils  is  possible.  I  think  we 
have  to  proceed  with  it,  but  not  wholesale. 
Especially  we  should  not  try  to  promote  these 
things  in  areas  where  there  are  at  present  no 
legitimate  trade  unions  operating,  because  as 
sure  as  shooting  they  will  just  become  com- 
pany unions. 

There  are  two  basic  conditions  for  genuine 
labour-management  co-operation  that  I  see. 
There  may  be  others,  but  there  are  two  that 
I  can  see.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  will  be 
achieved  in  the  whole  province  all  at  once, 
they  have  already  been  achieved  in  segments 
of  the  industry  of  the  province  already— one 
cannot  think  in  terms  of  moving  forward  to 
true  labour-management  co-operation,  repre- 
senting true  partnership,  and  with  machinery 
that  is  genuinely  an  instrument  of  such  co- 
operation. 

According  to  my  knowledge,  the  only 
country  in  which  these  conditions  are  now 
fully  realized  for  most  industry  is  Sweden. 
That  happens  to  be  a  country  which  for 
about  25  years  has  had  governments  with  the 
same  sort  of  philosophy  and  approach  to 
these  problems  as  the  New  Democratic  Party 
in  Canada.  The  conditions  indicated  there 
are,  I  think,  the  same  conditions  we  should 
look  for  here  before  we  try  to  move  forward 
in  this  field. 

The  first  condition  is  that  there  should  be 
a  framework  of  genuine  economic  planning, 
not  merely  committees  and  committees  to 
investigate  committees,  and  committees  to 
study  this,  that  and  everything  under  the 
sun,  but  a  situation  in  which  the  government, 
with  the  assistance  of  labour,  management, 
consumers  and  other  interested  groups  is 
genuinely  trying  to  plan  the  development  of 
the  province,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Dominion, 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  setting  objectives 
and  is  trying  to  achieve  those  objectives  by 
co-operative  action  of  the  various  partners 
in  production  and  other  interested  groups  in 
the  community.  I  think  that  is  basic  to  the 
development  of  genuine  labour-management 
co-operation.   Otherwise,  all  efforts  will  be. 
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or  many  efforts  will  be,  frustrated  as  labour 
and  management  scrap  to  get  a  bigger  share 
of  the  pie  for  themselves. 

It  is  only  when  the  various  groups  are 
given  a  bigger  objective  than  their  own  im- 
mediate interests,  which  are  important  but 
secondary;  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  are  given  a  genuinely 
meaningful  role  to  play  and  are  not  merely 
listening  to  sermons  in  achieving  that  role. 
It  is  only  in  that  situation  that  we  can  develop 
genuine  labour-management  co-operation. 

The  second  condition  of  genuine  labour- 
management  co-operation  is  that  there  must 
be  a  strong  and  well-established  trade  union 
movement,  so  that  the  workers  in  the  partner- 
ship are  represented  by  a  genuinely  indepen- 
dent body  that  is  beholden  only  to  them.  It 
is  meaningless  to  talk  about  co-operation  if 
the  workers  have  not  got  genuinely  indepen- 
dent representation. 

So  there  must  be  a  strong  trade  union 
movement  and  there  must  be  a  full  accept- 
ance of  that  movement  by  the  community— by 
the  government,  by  management  and  by  all 
interested  parties.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  my  opinion  trade  unions  have  never 
been  accepted  in  this  province,  either  in 
law  or  in  public  policy.  They  have  merely 
been  tolerated  as  necessary  evils.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  are  there. 
There  are  working  people  who  are  sufficiently 
conscious  of  their  rights  as  democratic  citizens 
that  they  insist  on  having  them.  So  we  have 
tolerated  them  and  tried  to  do  the  best  we 
can  to  put  up  with  them.  But  neither  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  nor  any  other  statute 
of  this  province  shows  a  genuine  acceptance, 
and  a  full  and  wholehearted  acceptance  of 
trade  unions  and  the  role  these  unions  have 
to  play. 

Until  that  approach  is  altered,  we  will  never 
have  genuine  labour-management  co-opera- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  few  examples.  I  will 
not  take  time  to  analyze  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  from  beginning  to  end  and  to  indicate 
how,  in  my  opinion,  it  fails  at  all  times  to 
really  accept  trade  unions  and  the  role  they 
have  to  play.  I  will  not  do  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  mean. 
To  begin  with  I  have  to  refer  to  an  Act 
other  than  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  that 
is  The  Crown  Agency  Act  of  this  province. 
This  statute  was  passed  a  few  years  ago.  I 
am  happy  to  say  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Legi.slature  at  the  time,  so  I  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  letting  it  get  through 
without  protest,  although  I  must  say  it  was 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  I  imagine  I 
,woidd  have  been  fooled  just  as  all  the  other 


members   in   those   days  were— but  this  Act 
was  presented— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  has  revealed 
Mackenzie  King  tonight. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  take  no  credit  for  that.  There 
have  been  many  other  people  who  have  re- 
vealed Mackenzie  King  and  the  essentially 
phoney  nature  of  his  approach  to  labour  re- 
lations. The  hon.  gentlemen  beside  me  here 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  swallowing  with- 
out thought  the  unctuous  utterances  of  Mac- 
kenzie King  about  his  own  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  both  God  and  man  that  they 
really  believe  some  of  those  utterances.  I  do 
not  blame  them  particularly  for  not  having 
read  some  of  the  many  analyses  that  have 
been  made  of  his  activities  which  demonstrate 
something  quite  different. 

But  The  Crown  Agency  Act— if  I  may  re- 
turn to  that,  Mr.  Chairman— was  introduced 
in  this  Legislature  under  the  guise  of  an 
Act  that  was  concerned  solely  with  a  prob- 
lem of  federal  taxation  of  Crown  agencies. 
That  was  the  explanation  and  the  only  ex- 
planation given  to  this  House  by  the  then 
Attorney-General,  sir,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. He  stated  that  it  dealt  only  with 
the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  certain  emana- 
tions of  the  Crown  in  Ontario  by  the  federal 
government.  The  provincial  government  did 
not  want  these  agencies  taxed.  Naturally, 
they  were  subject  to  certain  federal  taxes.  It 
was  necessary  to  pass  this  Act  in  order  that 
it  would  be  quite  clear  that  they  were 
exempt  from  federal  taxation. 

But  after  this  Act  came  on  the  statute 
books,  it  was  discovered  that  it  also  deprived 
the  employees  of  tliose  agencies  from  exer- 
cising any  rights  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act— the  right  to  form  trade,  unions,  and  to 
have  those  unions  certified  and  to  bargain 
collectively  through  those  unions.  When  the 
employees  concerned  and  the  various 
members  of  this  Legislature  protested— too 
late,  alas— that  everybody  had  been  grossly 
misled  and  that  the  Act  should  be  aniended, 
we  could  never  get  a  comment  from  the 
government  opposite.  They  had  .slipped  it 
through.  It  was  a  very  nice  piece  of  decep- 
tion, we  have  all  to  agree,  and  we  were  all 
fooled  but  there  it  stands. 

This  government,  as  I  have  said,  has  never 
accepted  trade  unionism  and  I  would  say 
right  here  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  accept  it 
in  its  own  agencies.  It  has  relied  on  a  legal 
subterfuge  to  make  sure  that  its  own  agen- 
cies do  not  have  to  comply  with  its  own  laws. 

Another  example  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
is  the  famous,  or  perhaps  infamous— I  think 
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infamous  is  the  better  word— section  89  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  under  which  any 
municipal  council  in  the  province  can  get 
itself  out  from  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act.  Every  year— perhaps 
more  frequently  than  every  year— there  is 
always  some  municipal  council  that  is  be- 
guiled into  exercising  the' authority  given  to 
it  under  this  Act,  and  it  always  gets  itself 
into  a  terrible  mess.  It  thinks  that  it  can 
escape  collective  bargaining  by  invoking 
section  89,  when  actually  what  usually 
happens  is  that  it  has  an  immediate  strike.  It 
just  brings  itself  and  its  employees  out  from 
all  the  conciliation  procedures  of  the  Act. 

The  latest  instance  was  not  very  long  ago. 
As  my  hon.  desk  mate  from  Wentworth  East 
{Mr.  Gisborn)  stated,  it  was  in  the  city  of 
St.  Thomas  and  I  believe  the  mayor  who 
invoked  section  89— very  misguidedly— was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  Party.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  these  municipal  oflBcials 
are  misled  in  this  way. 

I  think  I  heard  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  ask  what  I  would  do  with  section 
89.  Well,  my  answer  is  very  simple:  if  I  had 
the  doing  of  it,  I  would  repeal  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  So  would  I. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  if  the  hon.  leader  got  some  of  his 
followers  in  line  too.  At  least  he  could  per- 
suade them  not  to  invoke  it,  because  it  not 
only  is  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  municipal 
employees  but  it  always  gets  the  municipal 
councils  concerned  into  a  real  mess.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  case  where  it  was  invoked 
where  there  was  not  a  strike  and  where  the 
strike  was  not  one  that  could  easily  have 
been  avoided  if  the  council  had  faced  the 
fact  in  the  first  instance  that  it  really  should 
bargain  with  its  employees  and  try  in  good 
faith  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  not  know  the  mayor 
of  St.  -Thomas  if  he  hit  me  with  a  baseball 
bat. 

.An   hon.   member:    Tell   us    about   Hazen 

Argued  ;_ 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  rather  leave  Hazen 
Argue  to  you  hon.  gentlemen.  I  have  never 
had  much  use  for  men  who  get  mad  when 
they  do  not  get  what  they  want  and  then 
stab  their  former  colleagues  in  the  back.  I 
myself  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned  types  who 
believes  there  is  such  a  thing  as  loyalty, 
loyalty  to  people  and  to  principle.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  the  Liberal  Party  is  welcome 
to  have  all  of  those  who  do  not  hold  to 
those  old-fashioned  notions. 


Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  why  you  are  so  anxious 

to  adopt  the  other  defectors- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  Vincent  Kelly  was 

such  a  nice  fellow! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr. 
Kelly  was  ever  deprived  of  anything  he 
sought  in  the  Liberal  Party.  There  is  quite  a 
difference,  quite  a  difference.  He  disagreed 
on  a  fundamental  matter  of  policy.  He  did 
not  lose  out  in  any  contest  that  I  ever  heard 
of.  In  fact  my  understanding  was  that  he  was 
most  successful  in  all  of  the  contests  he 
undertook  within  the  Liberal  Party  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party,  even  to  the  point 
where  he  almost  won  Lanark  county  for  the 
Liberal  Party,  which  would  have  been  quite 
an  achievement.  It  was  quite  an  achievement 
even  to  do  it  almost. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  one  other  feature  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  which  I  think  is  another 
demonstration  of  my  thesis  that  the  trade 
union  movement  is  not  genuinely  accepted  in 
this  province  or  in  the  law  of  this  province, 
but  is  merely  tolerated.  That  is  a  curious 
gap  in  the  Act.  It  is  stated  in  section  12,  I 
think  it  is,  to  be  an  obligation  on  an  employer 
who  has  a  certified  union,  as  well  as  on  the 
union  to  bargain  in  good  faith  and  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  make  a  collective 
agreement.  That  obligation  is  stated  as  exist- 
ing, but  there  is  no  way  of  enforcing  it  at  all. 

An  employer  can  thumb  his  nose  at  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  if  he  sees  fit,  with 
impunity.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
whole  purport  of  the  law  is  that  if  a  trade 
union  is  determined  by  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  of  the  province,  after  certain  pro- 
cedures have  been  followed,  to  represent  a 
majority  of  the  employees  in  a  particular 
unit  of  employment,  the  union  is  certified. 
That  means  absolutely  nothing  unless  the 
employer  recognizes  the  union.  And  when  I 
say  "recognize"  I  do  not  mean  that  he  rec- 
ognizes its  name  when  he  sees  it  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  but  he  genuinely  accepts  it  and 
sits  down  and  bargains  with  it  in  good  faith 
with  a  view  to  entering  into  a  collective 
agreement  governing  wages  and  other  work- 
ing conditions,  and  does  this  seriously  and 
sincerely.  There  have  been  many  cases  in  this 
province  where  employers  have  not  made  any 
effort  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  They  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  Act  even  if  they 
have  not  violated  the  letter.  Unfortunately 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the 
letter  of  the  Act  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
They  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Act  in  an  un- 
conscionable manner.  - 
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Two  things  can  happen.  The  union  is 
broken,  which  is  of  course  what  they  are 
hoping  for,  or  alternatively,  if  the  employees 
concerned  are  more  tenacious  in  exercising 
their  rights,  a  strike  takes  place.  The  in- 
evitable pattern  then  is  that  the  employer 
starts  to  bring  in  strike-breakers.  These 
employees  who  have  probably  been  through 
many  months  of  frustration  while  the  em- 
ployer simply  thumbed  his  nose  at  the  law, 
are  very  likely  to  be  provoked  into  minor 
acts  of  violence  when  they  see  other  people 
walking  in  and  taking  their  jobs  away  from 
them.  It  has  happened,  regrettably,  that  acts 
of  violence— none  of  them  very  serious  that 
I  can  remember— have  taken  place  on  the 
picket  line.  When  that  happens,  the  whole 
force  of  the  law  comes  down  on  them  like 
a  ton  of  bricks.  It  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  employer  who  was  breaking  the  law  all 
along,  or  certainly  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  whose  breach  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law  provoked  the  whole  situation.  The  law 
has  nothing  to  say  about  that,  but  when  the 
employees  in  desperation  go  out  on  strike  and 
are  exasperated  into  some  petty  form  of 
violence,  then  the  law  really  comes  down  on 
them. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  considered  to  be 
condoning  even  petty  violence  under  any 
circumstances,  but  when  some  of  these  acts 
take  place  I  think  we  should  consider  them 
in  the  context  in  which  they  take  place. 

For  example,  I  think  we  should  take  a 
look  at  a  strike  that  went  on  for  a  long 
time  in  this  city  just  on  the  borders  of  my 
constituency,  at  the  Clarke  Tanneries.  Here 
we  had  a  company  which  had  boasted  for 
years  that  its  employees  would  never  be 
organized  into  any  union,  and  it  had  success- 
fully broken  attempts  of  its  employees  to 
organize  unions  on  a  number  of  occasions  in 
the  past.  But  about  three  years  ago,  a  union 
was  certified  by  the  labour  relations  board 
as  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  employees 
of  that  company. 

For  at  least  a  year— I  think  longer— the 
company  simply  twiddled  its  thumbs.  It 
went  through  the  motions  of  bargaining.  It 
made  it  quite  clear  that  it  had  no  intention 
of  ever  entering  into  a  collective  agreement. 
It  figured  it  could  wait  longer  than  the  union 
and  could  destroy  it  by  attrition,  and  it  tried 
to  do  so. 

After  about  a  year  or  more  of  this  sort 
of  procedure  it  organized  a  decertification 
petition.  It  thought  the  employees  by  now 
would  have  become  disgusted  and  given  up 
on  the  union.  The  labour  relations  board  con- 
ducted  another  vote  among  the  employees. 


But  the  employer  misjudged  the  temper  of 
his  employees  because  they  voted  to  retain 
the  union  although  obviously  it  was  hi?  in- 
tention that  the  opposite  should  happen.  So 
he  had  to  return  to  the  process  of  going 
through  the  motions,  sitting  down,  refusing 
to  agree  to  anything  and  refusing  to  discuss 
anything  in  any  serious  way.  Finally  the 
employees,  having  no  other  remedy,  went 
on  strike,  and  a  long  and  somewhat  bitter 
strike  it  was. 

I  believe  that  it  was  certainly  the  em- 
ployer's intention  to  break  the  union.  He 
brought  in  strike-breakers  immediately  and  | 
took  advantage  of  the  unemployment  situa-  | 
tion  to  bring  in  people  who  were  desperate 
for  work— to  take  away  the  jobs  of  the  people 
who  had  worked  for  him  for  many  years.  He 
did  everything  possible  to  break  the  strike. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  succeeded 
except  that  he  happened  to  be  a  manufac- 
turer whose  product  mainly  went  into  inter- 
national trade.  It  happened  that  the  dockers 
in  New  York  and  London  and  in  other 
European  centres  would  not  handle  hi* 
product.  So  the  product  of  Clarke  Tanneries 
piled  up  on  the  docks  of  London  and  New 
York  and  other  centres,  and  Clarke  Tanneries 
finally  had  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

But  it  was  not  because  of  anything  that 
happened  here,  it  was  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  other  countries. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  state  of  afiFairs  that 
we  in  this  province  have  to  rely  on  people 
in  other  countries  to  make  an  employer 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws. 

That  is  what  happened  in  the  Clarke 
Tanneries  situation.  I  think  it  was  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  I  mean  when  | 
say  that  the  law  of  the  province  has  not 
really  accepted  trade  unions.  It  leaves  it 
optional  on  the  employer  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  will  bargain  with  a  certified  union. 

We  now  have  the  same  sort  of  situation 
in  the  Coca-Cola  Company  in  Hamiitoa, 
where  employees  have  been  on  strike  since 
a  week  before  Christmas,  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Hamilton  tells  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
people  applied  for  certification  to  the  labour 
relations  board  on  February  9,  1962.  Then 
the  company  inunediately  moved  in  and 
attempted  to  scare  the  workers  away  from 
union  membership.  An  anti-union  petiticm 
was  circulated  in  the  plant.  Notwithstanding 
these  efforts,  the  union  was  certified.  But 
the  company  has  never  made  any  seriouf 
efforts  to  bargain.  It  has  taken  a  perfectly 
arbitrary  position.  It  would  not  even  discuss 
seniority  rights.  It  demanded  that  it  alone 
should  arbitrarily  determine  work  loads  and 
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■so  on.  It  refused  any  wage  increase  for  the 
Hamilton  workers,  although  right  at  that 
time  rates  in  Toronto  were  six  cents  an  hour 
more  than  in  Hamilton,  and  those  Toronto 
rates  have  now  been  increased  so  they  are 
as  much  as  13  cents  to  22  cents  higher  than 
the  rates  paid  in  Hamilton. 

The  company  is  simply  thumbing  its  nose 
at  the  law  and  apparently  there  is  no 
xemedy  whatsoever  in  The  Labour  Relations 
Act.  This  strike  will  have  to  go  on  until, 
I  suppose,  the  employees  are  starved  out  or 
until  some  sort  of  pressure  of  the  nature  of 
that  exercised  in  the  case  of  the  Clarke 
Tanneries  is  exercised  on  the  company, 
althougli  with  a  company  like  the  Coca-Cola 
Company  with  its  world-wide  ramifications, 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
exercise  tliat  sort  of  pressure. 

This  is  the  sort  of  problem  that  arises 
under  our  Labour  Relations  Act.  And  when 
this  sort  of  thing  can  happen,  it  is  really 
futile  to  talk  about  labour-management  co- 
operation. We  are  still  dealing  in  at  least 
some  of  these  cases  with  the  basic  problem 
of  union  recognition,  a  problem  that  we  had 
hoped  had  been  settled  long  ago.  But  still 
it  crops  up,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  law  of  the  province. 

My  submission  is  that  we  should  have  in 
mind  as  an  objective  genuine  labour-manage- 
ment co-operation,  but  if  we  are  to  achieve 
that,  we  have  to  alter  the  whole  basic 
approach  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  should  just  amend  a  few 
sections.  We  have  to  redraft  it  so  as  to  create 
a  statute  that  will  genuinely  encourage  trade 
unionism  rather  than  merely  tolerate  it.  Till 
we  have  that,  we  really  have  no  basis  for 
labour-management  co-operation  or  meaning- 
ful labour-management  councils  at  all. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  consider  basic  standards  of 
protection  for  employees.  I  believe  the  ideal 
answer  and  the  long-term  answer  to  questions 
of  working  conditions,  such  as  hours  of  work 
and  wages,  is  through  genuine  collective 
bargaining  where  employers  and  employees 
settle  these  matters  among  themselves.  I 
think  we  should  be  working  towards  industry- 
wide bargaining.  We  should  be  expanding 
and  strengthening  legislation  such  as  The 
Industrial  Standards  Act. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  for  a  very  long 
time  we  will  still  have  to  establish  and  main- 
tain and  enforce  basic  standards  to  protect 
Working  people. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  most  of  these 
protective  laws,  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
really   directed   only    against   a   minority   of 


employers,  and  that  is  quite  true.  It  is  only 
a  minority  of  employers,  I  think,  that  are 
intent  upon  exploiting  their  workers.  But 
there  they  are,  and  I  think  that  the  law 
has  to  deal  with  them.  We  cannot  wait  until 
we  have  100  per  cent  eflFective  trade  unionism 
before  improving  or  eliminating  conditions 
of  gross  exploitation.  There  certainly  is  a  lot 
of  work  to  be  done  on  all  of  the  protective 
labour  laws  of  this  province  before  we  have 
anytliing  like  adequate  standards. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  in  introducing  his 
estimates  that  his  department  is  planning  to 
bring  in  new  minimum  wage  orders.  I  have 
not  seen  the  orders,  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  in  mind.  I  am  sure  they  are 
bound  to  bfe  aii  improvement  over  the  present 
orders  because  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
of  anytliing  that  would  not  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

I  will  not  comment  on  them,  sir,  because 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  I  hope  they 
will  represent  a  genuine  step  forward,  because 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that  there  is  a 
widespread  condition  of  unduly  low  wages, 
in  some  cases  even  below  the  minimum  wage, 
and  of  excessively  long  hours. 

Before  Christmas  I  gave  a  number  of 
examples  in  this  House  of  excessive  hours 
and  disgracefully  low  wages.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  in  one  of  the  areas  I  referred  to— 
in  the  various  fruit  and  wholesale  houses 
down  in  the  Ontario  Food  Terminal— I  under- 
stand that  as  a  result  of  publicity  arising  from 
my  comments  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  working  conditions,  particularly  in 
reduction  of  working  hours.  I  do  not  know 
how  widespread  it  has  been,  but  I  know  of  at 
least  some  firms  where  that  has  happened. 
I  do  not  think  those  conditions  should  ever 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  first  place;  I 
think  it  is  the  fault  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  that  they  were  tolerated  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  continue  to  exist. 

There  are  extremely  low  wages  being  paid 
in  all  phases  of  the  restaurant  industry  in  this 
city  and  in  the  province.  I  was  talking 
recently  to  a  qualified  waitress,  an  experi- 
enced waitress,  who  applied  for  a  job  with 
Murray's,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  larger 
operators  in  the  field  and  one  that  one  would 
think  would  be  offering  reasonably  good  con- 
ditions. This  lady,  an  employee  with  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  waitress,  was  offered 
57  cents  an  hour  as  a  start.  My  calculation  is 
that  that  is  below  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
vided for  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto, 
unless  she  was  being  classed  as  an  inexperi- 
enced employee,  which  she  could  not  be 
under  the  minimum  wage  order.  This  is  what 
Murray's  were  offering  just  a  matter  of  two 
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or  three  months  ago,  according  to  this  lady 
whom  I  have  every  reason  to  beheve. 

I  would  hke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  a  letter  that  was  written  to  me 
by  a  person  who  happens  to  live  in  my  con- 
stituency, although  I  do  not  know  him 
personally.  I  am  hoping  to  get  around  to  see 
him  when  I  have  a  little  more  time  than 
I  have  now.  He  asked  me,  and  I  plan  to  do 
so  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
to  call  attention  to  the  disgraceful  conditions 
under  which  watchmen  and  security  guards 
have  to  work  in  this  city.  I  will  not  read  all 
of  his  letter,  because  it  is  quite  long,  but  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  it.  He 
says: 

I  have  worked  as  a  guard  for  the  past  six 
years  and  like  hundreds  of  others  I  get  $1 
an  hour.  Out  of  that  we  have  to  buy  our 
uniforms,  which  cost  over  $100  for  the 
suit,  and  also  there  are  boots,  shoes,  ties 
and  extras.  This  is  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

It  goes  on  and  he  says: 

By  the  time  the  hospital  insurance, 
income  tax,  etc.,  are  taken  ofiF,  there  is  not 
much  left  over.  Also,  as  you  know,  we 
only  get  one  week  with  pay  for  vacation 
no  matter  how  many  years  we  work  for  the 
agency  and  there  is  no  holiday  on  Christ- 
mas, no  holiday  on  New  Year's. 

He  says  later: 

They  say  that  we  are  not  skilled  labour, 
but  we  take  a  chance  of  getting  our  brains 
beat  out  by  some  gangster. 

Which  is  tnie,  and  he  says: 

We  do  not  get  any  extra  pay  for  over- 
time. I  have  worked  as  much  as  91  hours 
in  a  week  in  this  city  right  now. 

I  may  say  his  writing  is  a  little  diflBcult  to 
read  but: 

There  are  guards  here  in  this  city  right 
now  that  have  to  work  70  to  90  hours  per 
week  in  order  to  pay  their  bills.  I  am  a 
veteran  and  have  spent  a  long  time  in 
hospital.  I  am  not  well  but  I  keep  going. 
I  like  to  earn  my  own  living.  My  pension 
is  very  small,  but  like  a  lot  of  others  I 
could  write  a  book,  but  I  should  stop. 
Let's  all  work  together  to  get  those  bums 
out  of  power. 

Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  situation  that  is  going 
on  right  under  the  nose  of  the  hon.  Minister 
in  many— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Who  is  the  author  of  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Who  is  the  aathor  of 
that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  really  see  any  point 
in  giving  the  man's  name  but  the  hon.  Min- 
ister may  see  the  letter  if  he  wishes.  He  is 
a  man  who  lives  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the 
east  end.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  shaking  his  head  with  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  smile  on  his  face 
but  I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  for  a  man  of  this  kind.  The  security 
guards  are  usually  older  men,  like  this  man. 
They  are  not  capable  of  too  many  forms  of 
employment. 

I  say  that  to  ask  these  men  to  work  70 
to  90  hours  a  week,  which  he  says  is  common 
and  which  I  know  for  a  fact  to  be  common, 
is  most  unreasonable,  especially  for  a  miser- 
able wage  of  $1  an  hour.  I  think  it  is  quite 
unreasonable,  especially,  to  get  $1  an  hour 
for  a  number  of  hours  and  then  to  have  to 
work  the  rest  on  the  house.  This  sort  of  thing 
should  not  continue  any  more. 

Moreover,  the  situation  that  exists  i» 
restaurants  in  Toronto,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
just  as  bad  in  other  centres,  should  not  be 
tolerated  any  longer.  The  hon.  Minister  says 
that  he  has  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  the  situation,  but  he  does  not  need  to 
study  it  to  know  how  bad  it  is.  I  think  he 
should  take  a  chance  on  making  a  few  mis- 
takes and  get  on  with  the  job  of  trying  to 
remedy  the  sort  of  conditions  that  many 
people,  people  with  low  bargaining  power,, 
have  to  work  under  at  the  present  time. 

I  also  think  he  should  be  doing  something 
about  a  law  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages. 
The  Goldenberg  commission  reconmiended 
such  a  law  with  regard  to  the  construction 
industry,  but  what  the  commission  said  about 
the  construction  industry  is  applicable  to  a 
great  many  industries.  Many  of  you  may  have 
seen  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  on 
August  30,  1962  by  Pierre  Berton,  entitled: 

Why  Can't  Mrs.  Roffel  Get  The  Wages 
That  Are  Due  Her? 

It  is  very  interesting  reading.  It  is  quite  a 
long  article,  I  will  not  read  it  all  now,  but 
this  poor  woman  was  cheated  out  of— 

Mr.   Troy:   Oh,  read   it;   it  is  only  25  to 

twelve. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  me  who  is  keeping 
the  House  sitting,  but  I  want  to  refer  to 
matters  which  I  consider  to  be  important.  I 
know  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Liberal 
benches  do  not  consider  them  very  important, 
but  I  consider  them  important  and  I  will  talk 
about  them. 
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Mr.  Singer:  We  do;  that  is  why  we  want 
the  hon.  member  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  I  will  read  it  if 
you  insist.  I  will  read  it  in  that  case,  if 
you  are  that  anxious.  It  is  a  very  illuminating 
story  and  I  may  say  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  cases  like  the  case  of  Mrs.  Roffel's. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  be  an  axiom  of  our  legal 
system  that  those  persons  most  in  need  of 
succour  before  the  courts  rarely  get  the 
breaks  that  seem  to  come  to  the  wealthier, 
stronger  and  more  prominent  members  of 
society.  The  law  seems  weighted  in  favour 
of  those  who  have  plenty  of  money  and 
plenty  of  time.  The  little  man,  the  weak 
man,  the  poor  man  and  the  underdog  have 
not  got  the  same  chance. 

All  this  came  home  to  me  again  this 
week  after  looking  into  the  maddeningly 
frustrating  story  of  Mrs.  Joan  Roffel  of 
Rexdale  who  has  been  trying  vainly  since 
June  to  collect  back  wages  from  her  boss— 

This  was  in  August. 

On  May  1,  Mrs.  Roffel  took  a  $75-a- 
week  secretarial  job  with  a  fly-by-night 
firm  knowns  as  Associated  Food  Industries. 
Mrs.  Roffel's  take-home  pay  was  $69.  The 
remaining  $6  was  supposed  to  go  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  income  tax. 

After  five  weeks  Mrs.  Roffel  found  she 
had  no  job.  She  was  paid  for  only  two 
weeks'  work.  For  the  next  21  days  she  got 
one  rubber  cheque  and  a  lot  of  excuses. 
When  the  job  came  to  an  end  she  was 
owed  $225. 

She  went,  of  course,  to  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  offices  where  she  found, 
to  her  dismay,  that  there  were  no  stamps 
in  her  book  from  her  erstwhile  employer. 
He  had  collected  the  money  all  right 
but  had  not  sent  it  in.  The  UIC  asked  her 
to  put  in  a  claim  in  writing  to  the  Weston 
ofiice  and  they  would  investigate.  But  this 
was  small  comfort  to  Mrs.  Roffel  who  was 
flat  broke  and  desperate— with  a  mortgage, 
two  small  children  and  no  husband.  She 
scratched  around  for  a  job  and  grabbed  the 
first  one  offered. 

Meanwhile,  she  searched  around  for  the 
proper  way  to  get  the  money  that  was 
due  to  her.  Would  you  know  exactly  what 
to  do  if  you  were  Mrs.  Roffel? 

She  went  first  to  the  nearest  unemploy- 
ment insurance  office  at  Dundas  and  Keele 
where  she  was  met  with  monumental  in- 
difference, since  non-payment  of  wages 
was  not  any  concern  of  the  UIC.  She  was 


told  to  go  to  Queen's  Park.  Nobody  knew 
which  office. 

So  off  to  Queen's  Park  went  Mrs.  Roffel 
and  saw  the  girl  at  the  information  desk. 
"We  do  not  handle  anything  like  that," 
she  was  told.  The  girl  suggested  she  go  to 
the  labour  relations  board  in  the  Adelaide 
St.  post  office.  She  did  not  know  the  room 
number. 

Off  to  the  labour  relations  board  went 
Mrs.  Roffel.  Here  she  saw  another  girl. 
This  girl  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Then  she  spent  20  minutes  trying 
to  find  out  where  Mrs.  Roffel  should  go. 
Finally  she  told  her  to  go  to  No.  8  division 
court  at  3077  Dundas  St.  W. 

Off  to  No.  8  division  court  went  Mrs. 
Roffel.  Again  she  learned  she  had  been 
given  a  wrong  steer.  She  was  told  to  go 
instead  to  Lambton  magistrate's  court. 

Mrs.  Roffel  had  now  spent  part  of 
Friday,  all  of  Monday  and  one-half  of 
Tuesday,  earning  nothing  and  just  running 
around  from  office  to  office.  But  she  kept 
on. 

Off  she  went  to  the  Lambton  court  only 
to  be  told  again  she  had  come  to  the  wrong 
place.  Since  she  lived  in  Rexdale,  she  must 
go  to  the  Cooksville  magistrate's  court. 

And  at  Cooksville,  Mrs.  Roffel  finally  got 
somewhere.  She  was  able  to  swear  out  a 
summons  under  The  Masters  and  Servants 
Act  against  Frank  Pucci,  the  head  of  the 
company.  The  case  was  set  for  Friday, 
June  22,  and  Mrs.  Roffel  was  told  to  phone 
the  court  a  couple  of  days  before  the  hear- 
ing to  make  sure  the  summons  had  been 
served. 

She  phoned  on  June  20  only  to  learn 
that  the  case  had  been  heard  that  day  and 
dismissed,  since  she  was  not  on  hand. 
However,  the  Crown  attorney  agreed  to 
re-lay  the  charge  and  the  case  was  set 
again  for  July  4. 

On  July  4,  Mrs.  Roffel  took  time  out 
from  her  new  job  and  turned  up  on  the 
dot.  The  magistrate  threw  the  case  out, 
explaining  that  he  had  no  alternative  since 
it  had  been  dismissed  previously. 

All  this  time  the  other  employees  of  the 
firm,  few  of  whom  could  speak  much 
English  and  none  of  whom  were  famiUar 
with  our  laws,  were  also  trying  to  lay 
charges  against  Pucci  in  "E"  court, 
Toronto.  All  were  waiting  for  Mrs.  Roffel's 
case  to  finish  since  she  was  a  key  witness 
for  them.  Pucci  claimed  he  was  not  head 
of  the  company.  Mrs.  Roffel,  as  secretary, 
knew  better. 
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And  so  there  was  another  case,  this 
time  in  "E"  court.  Mrs.  Roffel  turned  up 
and  so  did  more  than  a  dozen  others,  all 
missing  half  a  day's  work  in  order  to  do 
it.  Mrs.  Roffel  worked  extra  hours  in  the 
evenings  for  her  new  employer  making  up 
her  time.  Only  Pucci  did  not  seem  to 
mind  the  effort.  He  said  he  had  lots  of 
time.  The  case  was  held  over  for  lack  of 
evidence. 

So  everybody  turned  up  in  court  a 
second  time,  thus  killing  another  half  day 
and  again  the  case  was  remanded;  there 
had  been  a  death  in  Pucci's  family. 

When  the  trial  was  finally  held  the  magi- 
strate found  Pucci  responsible  and  guilty. 
He  did  not  send  him  to  jail;  if  he  had, 
he  explained,  Pucci  would  never  be  able 
to  pay.  He  ordered  Pucci  to  pay  within  21 
days   or    "declare    distress." 

This  means  that  if  Pucci  did  not  pay, 
everybody  would  have  to  go  to  court 
again— division  court  this  time— to  recover 
the  money  he  owed  them. 

Of  course,  Pucci  did  not  pay.  And  by 
this  time  Mrs.  Roffel  and  her  bewildered 
former  colleagues  had  had  a  bellyful  of 
courts  and  officials.  Mrs.  Roffel  made  two 
last  efforts  to  get  her  money.  First  she, 
too,  tried  to  take  action  against  Pucci  in 
"E"  court,  Toronto.  Of  course,  she  could 
not  because  the  case  had  already  been 
dismissed  elsewhere. 

She  was  now  without  funds.  She  was 
two  months  behind  in  her  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  she  had  been  forced  to  pawn 
her  rings  for  $300  because  of  the  loss  of 
salary  in  one  job  and  the  subsequent  loss 
of  time  traipsing  about  Toronto  seeking 
help. 

But  she  made  one  final  effort.  She  visited 
the  free  legal  aid  clinic  in  the  sheriffs 
office  one  Monday  night  and  waited  her 
turn  to  see  a  lawyer.  She  was  lucky  to 
be  fairly  well  up  on  the  list  of  applicants 
—No,  62.  But  here  her  luck  ended.  By 
some  strange  irony,  the  lawyer  she  drew 
was  one  who  had  acted  for  Pucci  on  several 
occasions.  He  gave  her  a  dandy  piece  of 
advice:  why  not  go  to  Pucci  and  ask  for 
the  money,  this  laywer  suggested.  Mrs. 
Roffel,  heartsick,  weary  and  frustrated,  told 
him  to  stop  wasting  his  breath. 

And  that  is  the  story.  Mrs.  Roffel  and 
her  friends  have  worked  for  weeks  for 
nothing  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  what  is  owing  to 
them.  And  the  man  who  owes  it  still 
walks   the   streets. 


Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  this  case  has  a  little 
more  irony  in  it  than  most,  but  there  are 
many  workers  who  are  in  a  similar  position. 
They  have  b^en  cheated  out  of  their  wages 
and  tliey  cannot  collect  because  we  operate 
under  the  ancient  Masters  and  Servants  Act 
which  gives  them  no  real  remedy  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  antiquated  vintage  of  the  Act  is 
demonstrated  by  its  antiquated  title.  It  is 
time  we  had  an  up-to-date  payment  of  wages 
Act  administered  by  the  department,  under 
which  the  department  will  take  assignments 
of  wage  claims  and  pursue  them  for  workers 
who  have  been  cheated  out  of  their  wages. 
This  sort  of  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  department  still 
does  not  see  fit  to  take  any  responsibility 
in  the  matter. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  the  work 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  on  which 
one  could  comment.  There  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  safety  and  there  are  other  matters 
that  can  be  dealt  with  when  the  individual 
estimates  are  before  the  Legislature.  I  can 
say  right  now  that  I  think  my  hon.  colleagues 
will  have  quite  a  lot  to  say  on  many  of 
these  items.  I  may  even  have  a  few  com- 
ments myself  on  matters  that  I  did  not  cover 
tonight.  But  I  would  like  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  in  my  opinion  the  labour  relations  legis- 
lation of  this  province  needs  to  be  completely 
overhauled.  The  whole  approach  is  wrong. 
It  should  be  designed  to  encourage  trade 
union  organization  and  collective  bargaining. 
The  government  opposite  has  always  resisted 
that  notion,  but  if  they  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  developing  labour-management 
co-operation  in  the  province,  I  think  they 
will  take  another  look  at  their  Act.  They 
will  change  the  philosophy  underlying  it.  I 
think  when  they  do  that,  they  will  find  that 
they  have  started  to  make  genuine  progress 
towards  the  achievement  of  labour-manage- 
ment co-operation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1001: 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  not  the  witching  hour  of 
midnight  yet. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  talk  on  item  5  of  vote 
1001  and  that  is  assistance  to  amateur  sports. 

In  checking  over  the  estimates  of  a  year 
ago  I  notice  that  even  this  estimate  is  down 
$1,000  from  what  it  was  last  year,  another 
indication  that  the  government  is  not  as 
interested  as  they  try  to  make  out  that  they 
are  when  it  comes  to  a  fitness  programme, 
e^ccially   in   this   asiJect   of   it.     Now   the 
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individual  that  apparently  controls  this,  the 
athletics  commissioner,  his  only  duties  are 
with  two  types  of  sports,  that  is  wrestling  and 
boxing— both  of  them  sort  of  being  show 
business  rather  than  a  type  of  sports. 

As  far  as  the  amateur  end  of  the  boxing 
and  wrestling  is  concerned,  I  think  it  would 
be  in  capable  hands  were  it  left  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  Canada's  hands 
rather  than  under  the  supervision  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  involved.  I  would  suggest  or 
recommend  that  the  government  consider 
more  assistance  to  amateur  sport  than  they 
are  giving. 

They  say  that  they  have  given,  I  thinlc 
it  is  $46,000  last  year.  The  various  amateiu: 
clubs  throughout  the  province  have  a  most 
diflBcult  time  when  it  comes  to  promoting 
their  sport.  It  would  require  little  more 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
see  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  a  much 
better  job  than  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figures  that  the  hon.  member  has  indicated 
do  not  ring  a  note  to  me,  because  last  year 
the  grants  to  amateur  sports  were  some 
$55,000  in  the  vote  and  this  year  they  are 
$60,000.  Going  back  to  the  year  before  last, 
1960-61,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  spent  for  amateur  sport,  meaning 
equipment  for  young  amateurs,  across  the 
province.  This  has  been  something  that  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  The  function  of  this 
commissioner  has  to  do  with  the  professional 
side  of  boxing  and  wrestling.  As  we  all  know, 
the  supervision  of  those  sports  or  professional 
sports,  if  you  will,  has  to  do  with  certain 
grants,  and  the  investigation  and  checking  on 
certain  requests  for  equipment. 

I  think  he  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job.  I  get 
good  reports  on  him  from  the  inquiries  I 
have  met,  and  I  would  hope  that  a  year  from 
now  when  dealing  with  this  branch  that  we 
will  be  able  to  add  something  else  in  a  rather 
positive  vein.  There  is  a  connection  between 
the  use  of  the  federal  grants  for  physical  fit- 
ness through  The  Department  of  Education 
and  our  grants  for  equipment.  I  would  think 
that  the  relationship  between  those  bodies 
will  become  closer  as  the  physical  fitness  pro- 
gramme advances. 

Mr.  Newmaii:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
apologize  to  the  hon.  Minister?  I  was  looking 
at  1962's  book  and  not  last  year's.  However, 
I  would  still  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
why  this  item  is  not  under  The  Department 
of  Education.  Would  it  not  be  in  a  better 
spot  there  rather  than  here,  especially  when 
it   comes   to   doling   out   equipment  to   the 


Various  amateiur  clubs?  It  could  come  under 
community  programming. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  what  we  call 
amateur  sport  is  minor  amateur  sport,  the 
little  Pee-Wees,  the  children  and  the  early 
teenagers  and  so  on.  It  could  be  under  Edu- 
cation, it  might  be  under  Health,  but  it  is 
probably  in  as  good  a  place  as  any,  where 
it  is  now;  because  the  oflBcials  in  our  depart- 
ment are  very  much  interested  in  this  oper- 
ation. We  would  like  to  keep  on  helping  the 
young  people. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  it  is 
under  The  Department  of  Labour  is,  I  sup- 
pose, because  of  the  wrestlers  they  have  down 
at  the  Gardens;  they  must  belong  to  the 
union,  that  probably  is  the  reason.  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  brought  up 
a  very  good  point.  At  one  time  physical  fitness 
as  it  is  called,  was  under  The  Department  of 
Health  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health's 
(Mr.  Dymond's)  committee  made  a  report  on 
that. 

Last  year,  The  Department  of  Education 
provided  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  com- 
munity programmes,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  sport  that  has  to  do  with  the  amatemrs 
is  unfortunately  becoming  much  less  in  num- 
bers in  this  country,  and  is  now  confined 
mostly  to  the  schools  and  maybe  the  Pee- 
Wees,  the  Bantams  and  the  Midgets;  beyond 
that  we  get  the  tinge  of  professionaUsm. 

I  certainly  think,  sir,  that  this  should  be 
under  The  Department  of  Education,  partic- 
ularly the  community  programmes  branch, 
because  they  deal  as  well  with  adult  leader- 
ship, they  deal  with  the  communities  and 
now  they  are  going  to  expand  their  leadership 
in  various  fields.  I  think  it  should  go  into 
that  department. 

I  know  that  the  commissioner  now  does 
issue  equipment  to  groups  all  across  the 
province,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  connec- 
tion between  that  particular  function  of  his 
job  and  what  they  call  wrestling  in  this 
province.  I  strongly  urge  that  we  put  it  in 
that  department  and  then  we  can  attack  that 
department  for  its  scarcity  of  funds.  I  know 
that  you  mentioned  the  federal-provincial 
agreements.  I  understand  they  are  not  all 
ready  yet  because  one  province  has  not  com- 
pleted its— at  least  has  not  signed— 

Mr.  Letherby:  Leo,  what  is  your  point? 
What  are  you  trying  to  make? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  listen.  You  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  My  point  is,  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East:  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
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for  Windsor-Walkerville  that  this  particular 
activity  of  helping  out  amateur  sports 
should  be  put  under  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Letherby:  How  is  that  going  to  change 
this? 

Mr.   Troy:    Well,    the    trouble   is,    it   is   a 

much- 
Mr.    Singer:    Why   do    you    not   sit   down 

beside  the  hon.  Minister?  You  will  help  him 

better  down  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  —and  then  if  you  want  to  keep 
this  commissioner  for  looking  after  wrestling 
and  boxing,  okay.  But  the  amateur  sports,  I 
think,  should  be  under  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  I  hope 
I  am  under  the  right  vote.  I  have  an  article 
which  I  raised  in  the  committee  the  other 
day  and  the  hon.  Minister  told  me  that  he  just 
could  not  conceive  of  it  happening.  I  want 
to  speak  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  as  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  duty  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour.  I  raised  this  matter  under 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  advised  us  that  clauses  in  their 
contract  indicated  that  the  contracts  would 
be  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
I  would  deal  with  it  on  the  occasion  of  my 
estimates. 

I  have  indiciated  tonight  that  we  intend  to 
introduce  minimum  wage  legislation.  I  spelled 
that  out  in  this  fashion:  I  said  that  it  will  be 
on  a  progressive  basis  that  will  start,  not 
just  with  the  construction  industry,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Goldenberg,  but  will  embrace 
all  the  relevant,  I  said,  trades  or  workers. 
The  word  "relevant"  arises  because  there  are 
some  occupations  which  are  not,  or  will  not 
be,  included  in  the  minimum  wage  law.  I  am 
now  talking  about  the  minimum  wage  law 
in  the  theory  of  it,  not  in  the  sense  that  we 
have  known  it  as  applying  to  women  only, 
but  applying  to  men.  The  minimum  wage 
law  will  probably  be  applied  to  industrial 
areas  first  and  then,  as  our  experience  grows, 
we  will  extend  it  into  other  areas  of  the 
province.  That  was  one  proposition, 

The  other  proposition  has  to  do  witli  a  fair 
wage  with  respect  to  government  contracts 
in  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  The 
Department  of  Highways.  As  you  know,  there 
is  a  fair  wage  clause  in  federal  government 
contracts,  in  their  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  federal  government  does  not  have 


a  Department  of  Highways,  as  such.  Our 
department,  I  think,  as  early  as  last  Decem- 
ber, when  I  was  getting  this  under  way,  sent 
one  of  our  senior  officials  to  Ottawa  to  see 
just  what  material  they  had  organized  and 
were  collecting  on  a  regular  basis,  because 
we  are  not  going  into  this  thing  on  tlie  basis 
of  duplicating  somebody  else's  effort.  What- 
ever material  is  available,  we  intend  to  use. 
We  can  get  a  good  deal  of  the  information 
we  want  for  our  schedules  to  be  attached  to 
the  Public  Works  call  for  tenders  from  the 
federal  gONcrnment.  As  to  our  Department 
of  Highways  and  the  fair  wage  rates  in 
various  parts  of  the  province,  tliat  has  to  be 
approached  from  a  slightly  different  angle.  I 
would  hope  that  in  probably  all  the  contracts 
being  called  by  both  departments  after  April 
10  or  15—1  am  speaking  now  from  the  point 
of  view  of  labour— this  clause  will  be  in- 
corporated and  with  either  the  amount  fixed 
or  schedule  attached.  And  I  am  informed 
that  this  fair  wage  clause  will  also  be  attached 
to  all  contracts  for  projects  arising  under  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  and 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  indeed  diflScult, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
on  some  of  the  benches  opposite. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Why  would  we  not  be 
enthused? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  were  told  just  a  few  days 
ago  you  have  been  doing  it  for  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said,  it  is  indeed  diflBcult  to  understand  the 
enthusiasm  from  the  interrupting  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  at  this 
late  date.  This  matter  was  raised  in  this 
House  under  the  estimates  last  year.  The 
only  difference  is  that  we  had  a  different 
Minister  of  Labour,  all  part  of  the  same 
government,  who  chose  not  to  face  up  to  the 
problem.  That  is  the  only  difference. 

This  hon.  Minister  of  Labour— and  I  do  not 
mind  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due— is 
intent  on  facing  up  to  the  problem  which  is 
here  and  I  think—  | 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Who 
is  prolonging  the  affair  now? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  tliink  that  the  hon. 
Minister  genuinely  wants  to  do  something 
about  tlie  problem.  I  think  that  the  problem 
that  he  has  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had 
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the  problem  been  faced  up  to  a  number  of 
years  ago.  This  is  not  the  first  time  this 
problem  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  government,  and  I  think  that  the 
government  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
not  having  taken  tlie  action  earlier  that  it  is 
taking  now.  I  would  hope— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
We  got  along. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Minister  says 
they  got  along  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with 
that  reaction,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  distracted  by  some  of  the 
comments  which  are  coming  from  the 
opposite  side.  I  should  like  to  say  this:  With 
respect  to  the  matter  which  was  raised  in 
the  Legislature  tonight  by  my  hon.  leader, 
dealing  with  what  I  feel  to  be  the  inadequacy 
of  the  department  in  dealing  with  a  very 
serious  problem  which  has  been  well  brought 
to  light  by  my  hon.  leader,  I  should  like  to 
say  I  think  that  had  this  Minister,  Hon.  Mr. 
Rowntree,  been  the  Minister  of  Labour  at  an 
earlier  date,  this  problem  would  not  be  with 
us  tonight.  I  do  not  think  the  inefficiency 
which  took  place  in  his  department  would 
have  been  allowed  to  have  happened  with 
this  approach.  I  think  basically  it  was  allowed 
to  happen  because  of  a  laxness  and  because— 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  for  lack  of  a 
better  one  and  yet  I  think  we  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  in  our  criticism  at  this  time 
—because  of  the  anti-labour  attitude  which 
has  been  allowed"  t6  develop  in  the  govern- 
ment opposite.  Now  I  think  it  is  trying  to 
correct  this  situation  at  this  time,  but  I— 

Mr.  Letherby:  It  fs  ^ood,  let  us  correct  it 
now  and  forget  about  the  past. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edw^dsti  think  that  it  shoiild 
be  corrected  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am 
not  willing  to  foi'get^bbut  the  past. 

Mr.  Letherby:  We  are  going  to  forget  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  member  says 
he  is  going  to  forget  about  the  past  but  I 
would  remind  yoii,  'Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
do,  not  intend  to.  jet  him  forget  about  the 
liast.   I  would  suggest— 

'  Interie<jtions  by  how.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
suppose  it  is  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
that  we  learn  to  plan  for  the  future. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not treat  it  lightiy  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  govermnent, 
through  its  lack  of  action,  actually  was  an 
accompHce  to  the  evasion  of  its  own  statutes. 
I  think  if  the  conciliation  procedure  which 
was  set  up  had  been  followed  out  in  a  more 
concrete  manner,  that  the  various  organiza- 
tions across  this  province  would  not  have 
exercised  the  distrust  that  they  have  exer- 
cised. And  we  would  not  have  all  these  prob- 
lems that  we  have  today,  which  in  my 
opinion  to  a  large  extent  have  been  caused 
because  the  leaders  of  both  management  and 
the  organized  labour  groups  across  the  prov- 
ince have  actually  lost  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
proposition  about  the  confidence  is  not  so. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiere 
are  a  lot  of  comments  coming  from  across 
there,  including  something  about  my  being 
in  my  second  childhood.  I  think  these 
matters  have  to  be  said  and  I  am  going  to  say 
them  and  I  am  prepared  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  my  hon.  friends  want  to  stay. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members, 

Mr.  Troy:  What  has  happened  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko),  he  is 
quite  changed  toni^t? 

.  Mfr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Minister 
made  the  comment  earher  tonight  that  the 
legislation  we  have  in  Ontario  is  among  the 
best  on  the  continent,  I  think  he,  said  in  the 
world,  or  words  to  this  effect.  But  J  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  legislation 
is  of  little  assistance  unless  the  machinery, 
is  there  in  The  Department  of  Labour  to 
make  it  work.  This  is  part  of  tlie  problem 
that  I  think  we  have  had  throughout  tiie 
province.  This  is  why  I  think  a  lot  of  groups 
haye  lost  faith  in  the  goverrmieiit's  intention 
in  the  past  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  I  am  trying  to  be  fair.  I  think  the  new 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  is  determined  tp; 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  provisions. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  what  I  beHeve 
to  be  a  concrete  illustration  of  how  in  the 
past  they  did  not  intend  to  carry  out  either 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or'  the  recom- 
inendations,  in  many  cases,  of  Royal  com- 
missions which  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  adequacy  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Act, 
and  of  the  Acts  to  do  the  job  they  were 
intended  to  do.  I  speak  of  one  instance,  the 
ease  of  the  recommendations :  of  the  Mc- 
Andrew  commission  which  I  spoke ,  about  in 
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this  House  before.  In  my  opinion,  this  was 
a  damning  docimient  of  the  government. 
There  were  many  cases  where  the  commis- 
sioner openly  disagreed  and  pointed  out 
where  The  Department  of  Labour  was  failing 
to  exercise  the  provisions  which  were  already 
in  the  statutes.  I  think  that  tliis  is  best 
illustrated  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  an  Act  which  was  passed  about  1954 
called  The  Trench  Excavators'  Protection  Act. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  never  right, 
George,  never  right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  raised  the  matter 
in  committee,  because  I  recalled  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Hamilton  paper  where 
a  magistrate  was  quoted— and  this  appears  on 
June  24,  1962,  I  believe  it  was  1962,  but  it 
was  either  1962  or  1961— where  a  Hamilton 
magistrate  admitted  that  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  The  Trench  Excavators  Act.  A 
contractor  charged  under  it  said  he  was  un- 
aware of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act. 
He  was  fined  $5. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  came  to  light 
when  two  or  three  workmen  in  the  province 
lost  their  lives.  This  is  the  reason  it  came 
to  light  and  this  is  the  reason  it  got  the 
publicity  that  it  did.  I  am  simply  suggesting 
that  when  people  are  losing  their  Hves,  when 
workmen  are  being  injured,  there  is  not  only 
a  material  cost  to  the  people  of  this  province! 
There  is  a  loss  of  life,  there  is  heartache, 
there  are  famihes  that  are  left  without  fathers. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  laughing  matter, 
but  to  me,  sir,  it  is  a  very  serious  problem 
and  it  was  caused,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  The  Department  of 
Labour  failed  to  exercise  the  authority  which 
was  available  to  it  under  the  statutes  that 
were  already  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Letherby:  But  it  is  all  corrected  now. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  says  it  is  all  corrected  now.  I 
was  thinking  while  my  hon.  leader  was 
speaking  of  the  many  people  who  probably 
went  with  maybe  not  quite  enough  to  eat 
in  the  northern  Ontario  area  because  of  a 
strike  amongst  the  bush  workers  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment which  could  have  prevented  the  strike. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Look  at  the  people  that 
went  barefooted  before  boots  were  invented. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  not  a  wise  onel 

Mr.  Singer:  He  should  have  been  Minister 
of   Labour. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  huve  these  interjections, 
because   truly,    sir,— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  can  never  get  on 
our  feet. 

Mr.  Letherby:  You  talk  about  people  that 
lose  their  Hves. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  unfortunate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  am  trying  to  make  a 
contribution,  I  am  trying  to  be  fair  to  the 
hon.  Minister. 

I  am  trying  to  say  this:  tliat  if  the  spirit 
which  I  think  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  new  hon.  Minister  is  continued  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  on  the  part  of 
The  Department  of  Labour,  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  unrest  which  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
can  be  prevented  and  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  to  gain  confidence 
at  the  goverrmient  level  from  not  only  the 
organized  labour  groups  across  the  country, 
but  also  tlie  confidence  of  management.  It 
is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  nothing  is 
served  by  coming  down  the  line— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  will  find  our  new 
hon.  Minister  has  won  the  confidence  of  both 
management  and  labour. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Oh,  dry  up! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
doing  so  much  talking,  why  do  you  not  en- 
force The  Mining  Act  as  it  applies  to  the 
large  smoke  stacks  in  this  province.  I  would 
remind  you,  sir,  that  there  were  some  very 
serious  accidents  in  the  city  of  Hamilton 
because  the  provisions  of  Tlie  Mining  Act 
were  not  enforced. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.    It  is  about  time- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Now  if  you  are  going 
to  do  so  much  talking,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  take  this  matter  seriously  in  so  far  as  it 
apphes  to  your  department. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  orderl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Proceed  with  your  speech 
on  The  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might 
be  interesting  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  advise 
us  why  the  matter  of  the  protection  of 
steeplejacks  as  it  applies  to  these  large  smoke 
stacks  in  the  steel  industries  in  cities  like 
Hamilton  are  not  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  The  Department  of  Labour,  rather  than 
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The  JDiepartment  of  Mines.  I  understand  that 
it  was  only  after  a  couple  of  very  serious 
accidents  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  that  this 
matter  was  even  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  authorities.  When  they  came  down  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  The  Department  of 
Labour,  they  found  it  was  directly  the 
responsibiUty  of  The  Department  of  Mines. 
I  think  this  is  something  on  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  would  do  a  little  bit  more 
service  to  the  people  of  this  province  if  he 
did  a  little  investigating  and  protecting  of 
the  workers  rather  than  sitting  here  trying  to 
distract  other  people  who  are  trying  to  deal 
seriously  with  the  problem  at  hand. 

Mr.  Singer:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  will  concede  the 
hon.  Minister  this,  that  he  is  distracting  me 
from  the  speech  that  I  am  trying  to  make. 

What  I  started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  was  distracted,  was  that  I  think  that 
if  the  spirit  which  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  is 
nurtured  and  continued,  that  possibly  we 
will  reach  the  point  where  we  can  have  a 
little  more  harmony  in  our  labour-manage- 
ment relations.  I  think,  and  I  am  quite 
happy  to  say  proudly  and  I  come  from  a 
labour  party,  that  I  do  not  think  either 
management  or  labour  expect  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  down  legislation  which  is  un- 
duly favourable  to  either  group.  But  I  think 
they  do  expect  the  government,  through  the 
good  oflBces  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour, 
to  enforce  the  regulations  which  are  already 
on  the  statute  books  and  to  improve  those 
statutes  and  regulations,  to  endeavour  to  en- 
courage the  collective  bargaining  process. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  took  a 
stand  and  said  just  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  make  it  so  it  is  possible  for 
instance,  for  unions  to  win  every  strike.  Nor 
do  I  think  we  should  make  it  possible  for 
management  to  win  them.  But  I  think  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  create 
some  mutual  trust  among  all  of  these  groups 
and  some  confidence  in  the  government  so 
that  these  people  will  be  able  to  come  here 
without  a  feehng  of  frustration,  feeUng  that 
the'  government  will  use  such  oflBces  as  they 
have  to  bring  peace  among  the  labour- 
management  groups  of  the  province.  I  am 
told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Were  you  at  the 
labour  meeting  the  other  day?  I  think  you 
w6re-- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  told,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  many  of  the  construction  workers 
in  the  province  are  frustrated  because  our 
legislation  is  not  clear.  I  am  told  that  the 
clauses  which  have  been  in  the  contracts  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  for  a  number  of  years 
have  not  been  workable,  simply  because  in 
many  cases  the  support  was  not  there  from 
The  Department  of  Labour  to  support  the 
provisions  of  the  contract. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  what  I  have  tried  to  outline  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  tried  to  lay 
out  the  fact  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  what 
I  see  of  some  of  the  regulations  at  all  and 
they  will  be  changed.  That  is  why  I  tried 
to  lay  out  the  concept,  the  philosophy,  of  The 
Department  of  Labour,  as  I  did. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  I  commend  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Get  it  over  with, 
that  is  all! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deadly  sincere  about  this.  I  think  these  are 
things  that  have  to  be  said  and  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  can  heckle  as  much  as  they 
want,  I  am  sent  here  to  represent  a  group 
of  people  in  an  industrial  area  and  I  am 
going  to  say  these  things  whether  they  like 
them  or  whether  they  do  not  like  them.  I 
am  trying  to  be  kindly  about  them  and 
I  am  trying  to  approach  the  thing  in  what  I 
hope  is  a  businesslike  and  proper  manner. 
The  final  point  that  I  wish  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  hon.  Minister's  job  is 
being  impeded  because  of  past  history  and 
legislation  which  has  been  drawn  in  recent 
years,  which  I  think  in  many  instances  was 
not  the  best. 

I  speak  of  The  Construction  Safety  Act  for 
a  moment,  which  was  drawn  last  year.  This 
was  the  direct  result,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  staflF  of  The  Department  of 
Labour.  Hon.  members  will  recall  that  when 
the  principle  of  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
was  discussed  before  His  Honour  Judge 
McAndrew,  the  department  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  enforcement  of  these  matters, 
such  as  under  The  Trench  Excavators  Act 
and  the  old  Construction  Safety  Act,  were  a 
matter  for  the  municipality. 

His  Honour  disagreed  with  this  approach. 
His  Honour  said  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
should  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  The 
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Department  of  Labour.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
notwithstanding  those  recommendations,  not- 
withstanding the  record  as  I  have  read  to- 
night with  respect  to  The  Trench  Excavators 
Act,  where  not  even  the  magistrate  was 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  old  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  which  had  been  on  the 
books  of  tlie  province  of  Ontario  for  a 
number  of  years,  had  not  been  enforced,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
been  enforced  because  of  the  attitude  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  that  this  was  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  municipality,  the  govern- 
ment brought  forth  legislation  last  year  to 
this  Legislature  which  was  passed,  over  the 
objections  of  the  Opposition,  which  again 
placed  the  responsibility  for  this  directly  on 
the  municipality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  city  where  I  come 
from,  I  was  particularly  interested  to  note 
not  too  long  ago,  I  think  it  was  about  a  week 
or  two  ago,  that  they  had  appointed  at  that 
time  one  safety  inspector  to  enforce  the  con- 
ditions of  this  Act  in  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  to  enforce  these  conditions 
with  one  safety  oiBcer.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
municipalities  never  will  appoint  suflBcient 
inspectors  to  carry  out  this  responsibility,  be- 
cause it  is  directly  the  responsibility  of  The 
Department  of  Labour.  I  suggest  that  this 
whole  thing  happened  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  govenmient  and  the  department, 
which  was,  in  my  opinion,  passing  off  their 
responsibility  to  another  jurisdiction. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister's  job  is  going  to 
be  extremely  hard  if  he  is  going  to  make  this 
work  over  the  next  few  years,  and  I  think  he 
is  going  to  be  directly  impeded  by  the  actions 
of  his  predecessors  in  ofiSce.  I  think  this  is 
the  general  responsibility  of  the  goverrmient 
and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  something  is 
going- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more.  It  is  dis- 
appointing- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  can  stay  here 
as  long  as  you  can,  because  I  kind  of  like  it. 
If  you  want  to  keep  on  heckling,  I  can  stay 
here  just  as  long  as  you  can.  I  am  much 
younger  and  I  can  stay  here  all  night  if  I 
have  to. 

Mr.  Letherby:  There  is  no  sense  to  what 
you  are  trying- 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  My  hon.  friend  from 
Simcoe  East  says  there  is  no  sense  to  it,  but 
I  would  remind  him— 

Mr.  Letherby:  Can  I  just  ask  a  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
promised  to  make  any  corrections  that  you 
object  to.  That  is  all  settled,  so  what  are  you 
beefing  about? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
through  with  this.  I  would  answer  the  hon. 
member  this  way:  if  he  is  going  to  correct 
it  that  will  take  care  of  the  future;  but  you 
are  responsible  for  what  happened  in  the  past 
and  it  is  your  responsibility— the  people  that 
were  killed  and  injured  because  of  your  lack 
of  action  in  the  past;  it  is  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  this  government.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  I  take  it 
we  are  still  on  the  first  vote.  The  hon.  Minister 
in  his  opening  remarks  mentioned  the  many 
complexities  of  the  department  and  I  agree 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  amendments 
already  brought  in.  I  have  appealed  to  the 
previous  Ministers  during  the  estimates 
for  more  publicity  about  The  Department 
of  Labour,  and  I  hope  tliat  we  will  get  more 
publicity.  I  do  not  mean  just  some  of  tlie 
flowery  type  that  comes  from  some  of  the 
departments,  but  a  real  educational  job,  to 
let  the  people  of  the  province  know  what  is 
going  on,  what  kind  of  contracts  are 
negotiated,  and  the  content.  I  thought  at 
first,  when  we  received  this  pamphlet  a  few 
weeks  ago,  tliat  this  might  have  been  the 
type  of  thing  I  was  appealing  for,  but  I 
assure  the  government  that  it  is  not.  I  diink 
that  this  has  some  use.  I  think,  in  some  terms, 
it  is  misleading.  It  has  some  use  to  the  new- 
comers to  the  province  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  adopt  a  good  programme  of 
disseminating  some  infortnation  about  The 
Department  of  Labour  and  the  trade  union 
movement  and  all  the  complexities  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Under  the  In- 
dustrial Standards  Act,  sir,  I  understand 
barbers  are  permitted  to  set  up  zones  in 
which  the  hours  of  labour  can  be  controlled 
by  the  organization  of  the  barbers  them- 
selves, and  that  this  zone  can  be  extended 
by  majority  vote  of  the  barbers  in  the  zone 
out  into  what  is  often  suburban  areas.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  un- 
democratic   when    workers    in    a    zone    c<in 
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arbitrarily  extend  their  hours  of  work  into 
surrounding  zones  where  they  may  not 
equally  apply.  I  wonder  if  you  would  com- 
ment on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Frankly,  I  do  not  have 
any  comment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  this  comes  under— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  raise  a 
point  of  order  now  if  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  get  so  ugly  about  it.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  was  talking  about 
every  vote  under  the  sun;  this  hon.  member 
is  talking  about  a  matter  that  clearly  comes 
under  vote  1004.  We  made  introductory  re- 
marks just  as  they  did;  but  when  we  have 
made  introductory  remarks  we  then  get 
down  to  the  votes.  But  these  fellows  talk 
about  every  single  estimate  under  the  first 
estimate  and  then  come  back  and  talk  about 
them  again;  then  they  complain  about  us 
trying  to  make  a  few  comments  once  in  a 
while,  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  since  the  hon. 
member  has  raised  this  matter,  he  should  be 
ruled  out  of  order.  He  can  bring  the  matter 
up  under  1004. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  you  rule 
whether  the  administration  of  the  various 
Acts  of  the  department  comes  under  any 
particular  vote,  or  whether  it  comes  under 
the  first  vote? 

An  hon.  member:  Certainly  it  comes  under 
the  first  vote,  and  he  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  cannot  hear  you 
over  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  it  is  the  hour. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  asking  you  to  rule.  I  have  no  desire  to 
be  out  of  order.  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  comments  of  my  hon.  friend  are  not 
quite  accurate;  and  I  am  suggesting  to  you, 
sir— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  From  my  point  of 
view  it  would  come  under  the  latter  item. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  asked  a  question.  I 
will  try  to  give  you  the  answer  to  which  you 
can  apply  your  question.  Certainly  the  ques- 
tion should  be  saved  until  that  item  is  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  Industry  and  Labour  Board 


rules  on  The  Industrial  Standards  Act?    Is 
that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  of  the  Minister  if  there  are  any  publi- 
cations or  pamphlets  from  this  department 
that  would  be  suitable  for  distribution  to  the 
senior  classes  in  high  schools.  The  young- 
sters who  are  going  out  into  the  work  world 
certainly  should  be  informed  of  the  facilities 
of  The  Department  of  Labour,  and  work- 
men's compensation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  think  that  in 
about  eight  to  ten  weeks  a  very  up-to-date 
document  of  the  type  you  have  in  mind  will 
be  available. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  does  he  intend  to 
carry  this  vote  tonight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  have  no  idea, 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  vote  will  carry 
tonight  or  not,  but  I  detect  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  to  speak  on  these 
items.  I  am  prepared  to  sit  and  hear  their 
comments,  and  if  we  are  to  discuss  it,  we 
must  have  time  to  discuss  it,  so  we  will  take 
these  votes  as  they  come. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Prime  Minister  give  us  any  idea  of  when  he 
intends  to  terminate  tonight's  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  really 
thought  of  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Fine,  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  has  an  hour's 
speech  which  he  intends  to  deliver  and  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  has  been  prepared  a  long 
time.  I  have  just  counselled  with  him  whether 
he  should  start  now  or  whether  he  should 
wait  until  tomorrow.  This  is  not  a  desire 
on  his  part  at  all  to  delay- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member  has 
a  speech  that  is  going  to  take  an  horn",  this 
is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it.  Is  this  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  comment,  or  does  it 
come  under  one  of  the  votes? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  it  comes  under 
1001.  We  feel  that  the  only— well,  he  can 
summarize  it  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  will  take  your 
decision  as  to  where  it  comes.    If  it  is  an 
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hour's  speech  and  comes  under  1001,  perhaps 
we  should  not  stay  here  for  another  hour.  I 
will  accommodate  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  if  he  has  a  speech  of  that  length. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  I  want  to 
say  in  opening,  that  I  think  that  probably  we 
would  have  been  out  of  here  an  hour  ago 
if  it  had  not  have  been  for  the  fact  that  you, 
sir,  with  your  big  open  face  have  been 
howUng  away  all  the  time,  and  really  I  do 
not  think  that  you  have  added  to  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Letherby:  And  neither  has  your  party. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  do  not  mind  staying  up. 
First  of  all,  sir,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
that  since  many  of  us  are  here  ordinarily 
from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sitting  until 
12  is  a  pretty  fair  day.   But  in  any  event— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman  if  the 
hon.  member  has  a  speech  that  is  going  to 
last  an  hour,  I  certainly  would  not  ask  him 
to  commence  to  deliver  it  at  half  past  12  at 
night,  so  I  will  arrange  to  adjourn  and  we 
can  return  to  this  vote  when  we  reconvene. 


But  I  must  point  out  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  all  the  comment  that  we  have,  and  I 
am  attempting  in  no  way  to  limit  it,  I  will 
have  to  serve  notice  that  we  will  have  to 
sit  more  nights  and  we  will  have  to  sit  longer 
in  order  to  accommodate  every  member  of 
the  House  in  order  that  he  may  say  precisely 
what  he  wants  to  say  on  any  one  of  the  votes 
of  these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  con- 
sidered certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.30  o'clock,  a.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  east  gallery  students 
from  Dr.  Hawkins  Public  School,  Port  Hope; 
and  in  the  west  gallery  Ryerson  Senior  Public 
School,  Toronto.  In  both  galleries,  Power 
Glen  Public  School,  St.  Catharines. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by   committees. 

Mr.  P.  HofiFman  (Timiskaming)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  game  and  fish  pre- 
sented the  committee's  first  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  20,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and  Fish  Act,  1961-62. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham)  from  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  health  and  welfare  pre- 
sented the  committee's  third  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  55,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Hospitals  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  LEAMINGTON 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  assessment  of  the  town 
of  Leamington. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  sets  aside  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  town  of  Leamington 
prepared  in  the  year  1962  and  provides  for 
the  preparation  of  a  new  roll  to  be  returned 
to  the  clerk  of  the  town  before  May  15,  1963. 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  answer  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Glad  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  a  most  unusual  pro- 
cedure, I  wonder  why  the  hon.  Minister  is 
suggesting  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a  most 
unusual  procedure.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  help  out  a  large  number  of  ratepayers  in 
the  town  of  Leamington.  The  problem  here 
comes  about  as  a  result  of  a  reassessment, 
and  unfortunately  the  reassessment  has  been 
concluded  in  three  wards  out  of  the  five  of 
the  municipality.  The  result  of  that  is  that 
three-fifths  of  the  municipality  is  assessed  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  other  two-fifths.  Some 
120  ratepayers  have  appealed  their  assess- 
ment. There  are  2,000  ratepayers  involved, 
and  so  those  who  have  not  appealed  their 
assessment  would  be  bound  by  the  assessment 
which  was  not  appealed.  So  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  that  in  order  to  correct  this 
situation,  we  would  present  this  bill  to  the 
Legislature. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal 
Unconditional  Grants  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 
amendment  in  this  Act  is  that  the  definition 
of  "statutory  payment"  is  broadened,  to 
include  the  amount  of  premium  paid  by  a 
municipality  to  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  to  insure  indigents. 


THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
explanation:  There  are  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  this  Act.  One  is  to  provide  that 
permanent  staff  of  the  commission  employed 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  sewage 
works  or  waterworks,  will  become  members 
of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Employees  Retire- 
ment system  for  pension  purposes. 

Another  section  in  the  amendment  author- 
izes the  commission  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  water  and  sewage 
matters,  to  provide  courses  and  to  charge 
fees  therefor. 

There  is  some  tightening  up  of  the  regula- 
tions in  connection  with  the  protection  of 
public  water  supplies.  The  penalty  for  taking 
water  contrary  to  the  Act  or  any  permit 
issued  by  the  commission  is  increased  from 
$50  to  $200. 

A  provision  in  another  subsection  author- 
izes a  municipality  to  provide  for  commuta- 
tion of  sewer  and  waterworks  rates. 

There  is  provision  in  another  section  to 
provide  for  a  grievance  procedure  for  the 
members  of  the  staflF  of  the  commission. 


THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND 
VACATIONS  WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
with  Pay  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  in  view 
of  the  large  group  we  have  in  the  galleries 
today,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  them  and 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  Dave 
Elliott  from  Niag-ua  Falls,  who  is  sitting 
under  the  press  gallery.  Dave  is  "Timmy"  of 
the  Easter  Seal  campaign  for  this  year,  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  him  a  warm  welcome 
on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  85,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  discussed  the  principles  of  this 
bill  on  first  reading.  It  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  health. 


THE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to  provide 
suitable  boarding-home  accommodation  for 
patients  about  to  be  discharged  from  psychi- 
atric hospitals,  and  also  to  give  statutory 
authority  to  the  forensic  clinic  of  the  Toronto 
Psychiatric  Hospital  and  to  clarify  referral 
procedures. 


RADIOLOGICAL  TECHNICIANS 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  respecting  radiological 
technicians  in   Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  respect 
to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

The  hon.  Minister  will  recall  that  during 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Health 
I  raised  the  situation  with  respect  to  a 
certain  group  of  people  in  the  province, 
principally  the  chiropractors.  I  think  these 
people  are  being  affected  by  this  bill.  I  note 
that  there  are  exemptions  under  section  12 
of  the  bill  which  indicate  that  qualified 
medical  practitioners,  and  a  person  legally 
qualified  and  entitled  to  practice  dentistry, 
are  also  excluded  from  the  conditions  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
in  principle  another  group  of  people  should 
have  been  excluded.  I  understand  that  the 
chiropractors  do  work  for  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  They  are  recognized  in  this  field. 
They  do  X-ray  work  for  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  in  other  jursidictions; 
they  are  recognized  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies; and  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  this 
is  another  group  of  people  which  ought  to  be 
excluded  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  think  that  to  have  left  them  without  an 
exclusion  is  somewhat  unfair  to  this  particular 
profession,  and  that  unless  the  bill  is  amended 
to  give  some  consideration  to  these  people 
it  is  just  one  more  step  in  making  their 
problem  very  difficult,  and  hindering  them 
in  the  normal  conduct  of  their  affairs.  With 
respect  to  that  particular  portion  of  the  bill, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  they  should 
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have  been  excluded;  I  do  not  understand  why 
they  were  not  excluded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
admit  to  completely  total  embarrassment.  1 
went  over  this  bill  very  carefully  when  it 
was  drafted  and  I  thought  that  we  had 
everything  in  shipshape  order,  only  to  learn 
this  morning  that  we  had  neglected  to  exclude 
these  people:  I  intend  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment when  this  reaches  the  committee,  when 
the  bill  goes  to  the  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PRIVATE  SANITARIA  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanitaria  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
also  was  outUned  at  first  reading,  but  it  will 
also  go  to  the  health  and  welfare  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to,  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Cemeteries   Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  bill  also  will  go 
to   the  health   and   welfare   committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  WILLS  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Wills  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  respecting  emergency 
measures. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  a  most  interesting  Act- 
Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  respecting  emergency 
measures.  Apparently  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  fixing  responsibility  on  a  number 
of  people  to  submit  plans  for  emergency 
measures. 

I  tried  to  get  from  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  when  he  presented  his  estimates, 
what  the  provincial  plans  were  for  emergency 


measures.  To  say  the  least,  Ms  answers  were 
more  than  a  little  confusing.  1  think  it  was 
admitted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  was  no 
plan  for  evacuation.  It  was  a  httle  vague  as 
to  whether  there  was  a  plan  to  build  shelters, 
it  was  a  little  vague  as  to  whether  the  govern- 
ment was  going  to  go  to  Barrie  or  whether 
it  was  going  to  hide  in  the  new  building 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell)  is  building.  The  architects  are  con- 
sidering plans  for  a  shelter  in  that  new 
building. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Bill  No.  91,  the 
hon,  Attorney-General  says  that  it  is  going  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  almost  every  muni- 
cipality to  submit  some  sort  of  a  plan.  What 
is  the  point  of  bringing  in  an  Act  like  Bill 
No.  91  and  saying  everybody  should  submit 
a  plan  when  there  is  no  guidance  at  all? 
What  is  the  plan  going  to  plan?  Is  the  plan 
going  to  plan  for  shelters?  Is  the  plan  going 
to  plan  for  evacuation?  Is  it  going  to  plan 
for  unification  of  police  forces?  Is  it  going 
to  plan  for  communication  between  fire 
forces?  Is  it  going  to  force  municipalities 
to  hire  emergency  measures  directors  and 
put  them  to  work?  A  number  of  munici- 
palities in  the  metropolitan  area  have  done 
this,  and  these  men,  one  after  the  other,  after 
trying  to  do  a  job,  have  resigned  in  disgust 
because  there  is  no  direction  coming  from 
anywhere. 

What  are  we  planning?  And  why,  if  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  is  asking  for  this  Act, 
is  he  not  able  to  tell  us  what  the  province 
of  Ontario  has  in  mind  for  planning  emer- 
gency measures? 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  and  others  will 
have  full  opportunity  when  this  bill  goes 
to  the  committee  on  legal  bills,  as  it  will, 
to  see  the  very  voluminous  instructions  with 
respect  to  what  is  to  be  planned  and  how 
it  is  to  be  done— which  has  been,  is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be  available  to  govern- 
ment departments  and  local  municipalities 
and  other  authorities. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Departments  Act. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  with  respect 
to  this  bill. 
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First  of  all,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
as  a  result  of  our  efiForts,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  it  is  starting  to  bear  some  fruit.  The 
hon.  Attorney-General  is  bringing  in  legis- 
lation which  will  restrict  the  number  of  hours 
which  firemen  are  required  to  work— the 
maximum  hours,  that  is. 

I  said  earlier  in  the  debates  that  I  felt  this 
was  long  overdue.  I  am  still  not  convinced 
that  we  are  really  showing  much  leadership, 
because  according  to  the  best  information  that 
I  have  about  85  per  cent  of  the  municipalities 
in  Ontario  are  already  working  48  hours  or 
less.  So  I  suppose  the  kindest  I  could  be 
would  be  to  say  that  the  legislation  is  keep- 
ing up  witli  the  times;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  too  much  leadership  demon- 
strated here. 

However,  the  particular  principle  of  the 
Act  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  in  a  little 
more  detail  is  the  section  which  in  fact  re- 
stricts a  deputy  chief  from  the  bargaining 
unit.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy  over  whether  or  not 
these  deputy  chiefs  should  be  restricted  and 
should  be  removed  from  the  bargaining  unit. 

I  understand  that  a  poll  was  conducted  by 
certain  organizations  in  this  province  and 
that  the  deputies  themselves  indicated  by  a 
vote  of  some  four  to  one  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  removed  from  the  Act.  I  am 
wondering,  then,  why  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  that  great  number  of  individuals 
who  are  affected  and  who,  once  they  are 
removed,  will  lose  their  opportunity  of  the 
rights  of  collective  bargaining.  I  would  con- 
cede that  the  Act  perhaps  has  some  merit 
in  large  municipalities  where  the  deputy 
chief  is  an  administrative  official  of  the  fire 
department;  in  this  capacity  I  suppose  there 
is  some  good  justification  for  removing  him. 

I  am  suggesting,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  many  instances  the  deputy  chief  has 
this  title  simply  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
rides  the  rig  with  the  other  firefighters  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  actual  firefighting. 
We  have  had  representation  on  this  side  of 
the  House  from  the  representatives  of  the 
fire  departments  who  are  very  concerned 
about  this.  I  think  there  is  another  principle 
here  which  should  be  clearly  defined;  that 
is,  just  who  can  be  removed.  I  understand 
some  years  ago  we  created  a  precedent  in 
that  The  Police  Act  was  amended  to  remove 
certain  individuals  from  the  collective  bar- 
gaining unit.  In  so  doing,  it  was  possible  for 
the  municipalities  to  remove  further  indi- 
viduals from  the  collective  bargaining  unit 
simply  by  giving  them  a  different  title. 

I  am  suggesting  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  in  some  municipalities  to 


remove  people  from  the  bargaining  unit  who 
never  should  have  been  removed,  simply  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  Act.  I  would  much 
have  preferred  had  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
brought  in  legislation  which  would  have 
more  clearly  defined  who  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  Act,  and  perhaps  legislation  which 
would  have  made  the  deputy  chief  singular 
so  that  the  Act  could  not  be  circumvented  in 
future  years  by  individuals  simply  appointing 
a  lot  of  captains,  for  instance,  as  deputy 
chiefs  and  therefore  being  able  to  circumvent 
the  conditions  that  were  intended  in  the  Act. 

I  think  the  principle  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
simply  the  same  principle  which  is  contained 
under  section  89  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  where  the  municipality  can  remove  the 
bargaining  privileges  of  these  people  simply 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  I  am  suggesting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  this  Act  is  brought  into 
legislation  as  it  is,  there  is  a  danger  here. 
I  think  that  it  is  not  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  firefighters  association 
which,  in  Ontario,  is  a  very  responsible  group. 
I  think  we  are  hurting  them,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  like  to  bring  these  matters  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attomey-Geenral 
in  the  hope  that  perhaps  he  might  look  the 
section  over  and  perhaps  restrict  it  a  littie 
bit  more  than  the  present  wording  of  the 
Act.  I 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr.  | 
Speaker,  speaking  on  section  2  of  this  bill,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  is  certainly  a  move 
in  the  right  direction— moving  from  the  56- 
hour  to  the  48-hour  week.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  though,  that  a  lot  of  these  people 
—there  are  five  thousand  of  diem  included  in 
the  association— the  big  majority  of  them,  are 
now  working  less  than  a  48-hour  week.  There 
are  only  101  in  the  whole  association  working 
more  than  a  48-hour  week. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  still  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  situation  that  has 
developed  in  Hamilton,  where  our  radio 
station,  newspapers  and  TV  announced  that 
this  bill  was  for  a  40-hour  week.  The  bad 
part  about  this  is  that  firefighters  are  in 
negotiations  in  Hamilton  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  public  is  left  with  the  impression 
that  this  bill  is  very  good;  it  is  going  to  be 
a  40-hour  week.  They  think  they  are  going  to 
be  well  off.  I  hope  the  statement  will  be 
changed  that  it  is  a  48-hour  week,  not  a 
40-hour  week. 

In  section  1,  where  it  concerns  deputy 
chiefs,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
Where  it  says  "deputy  chief"  does  that  mean 
in   an   area  that   there   would  only  be  one 
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deputy  chief,  or  could  there  be  more  than 
one  deputy  chief? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Act,  and  certainly  the  wording  of  the  Act, 
that  there  be  for  each  force  one  deputy  chief. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  would  hke  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  been  a  problem  among 
the  deputy  chiefs  for  quite  some  time.  They 
themselves  want  to  stay  within  the  Act.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  18  months  ago  that  these 
deputy  chiefs  took  a  vote  among  themselves, 
and  they  voted  four-to-one  to  stay  within  the 
Act.  I  hope  that  when  we  are  looking  at  this 
legislation  we  will  take  into  consideration 
the  feeling  of  these  people  themselves. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  and  of  course  we  are  talking  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  amendment.  I  would 
hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  explain  to 
the  House  the  principle  involved  in  these 
changes  in  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  East,  inasmuch  as  the 
poll  taken  among  the  deputy  chiefs,  and  I 
understand  that  it  was  requested  by  the  then 
Attorney-General,  showed  they  have  requested 
four-to-one  to  remain  in  the  bargaining  unit. 
The  fact  is  that  the  principle  that  might  be 
involved— and  this  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  explain— is  one  that  would  benefit 
the  fire  chiefs  association,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  make  the  deputies  eligible  to  join  their 
association. 

This  would  put  sort  of  an  unfair  application 
to  the  operations  and  activities  of  the  Ontario 
firefighters  association,  inasmuch  as  about 
74  per  cent  of  the  fire  chiefs  across  the  prov- 
ince are  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  do  not 
depend  upon  compensation  as  a  firefighter 
for  their  livelihood.  Some  are  in  various 
occupations— farmers,  barbers  and  what  have 
you.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  say 
something  about  the  principle  involved  and 
what  brought  about  the  changes  to  the  Act. 
I  also  have  been  contacted  by  the  fire 
fighters  association  for  Hamilton.  It  informs 
me  that  the  Ontario  association  is  opposed 
to  any  changes,  and  certainly  this  should  be 
given  some  recognition.  There  is  a  lot  of 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  there  is  the 
need  for  the  changes.  I  feel  they  would  not 
be  beneficial  to  the  firefighters  themselves. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill.  I  wonder  if  the  government 
realizes  just  how  serious  a  violation  is  con- 
templated of  what  I  would  hope  is  a  basic 


principle  that  guides  it  in  its  decisions  with 
regard  to  legislation.  In  this  day  and  age,  I 
submit  more  rather  than  fewer  people  should 
be   given   collective   bargaining   rights. 

The  right  of  association,  as  I  have  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  on  so  many 
occasions,  was  originally  laid  down  in  the 
Magna  Carta,  away  back  in  1215.  It  has 
taken  us  about  600  or  700  years  to  recognize 
that  the  right  of  association  on  the  economic 
front  is  the  privilege  of  any  working  man,  or 
anyone  who  is  employed,  whatever  his  capa- 
city of  employment.  Yet,  here  we  have  the 
government  in  the  year  1963  moving  to  deny 
collective  bargaining  rights  to  a  group  of 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  seems  to  me  to 
make  this  an  even  more  questionable  decision 
—even  reprehensible— is  that,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  House  already,  you  had  a 
four-to-one  vote  among  the  people  involved, 
who  presumably  are  entitled  to  this  right  of 
association— a  basic  human  right  in  our  day 
and  age,  I  would  submit  to  the  government. 

The  question  is,  on  whose  initiative  is  tbe 
government  moving?  I  am  informed  that 
either  the  Ontario  Association  of  Mayors  and 
Reeves  or  the  Ontario  Municipal  Association 
has  expressed  a  view  on  this,  and  the  view: 
has  been  that  the  deputy  fire  chief  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Act.  So  you  have  this 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  effect  man- 
agement, in  this  Instance  the  mayors  and 
reeves,  does  not  want  the  deputy  chiefs 
under  the  Act.  The  men  involved,  who  have 
been  under  the  Act  until  now,  wish  to  re- 
main there  and  to  exercise  this  basic  human 
right  of  association  through  this  organization. 
Yet,  the  government  is  willing  to  concede  to 
the  demands  of  management  and  deny  this 
basic  right  to  these  employees. 

There  might  be  the  wildest  outside  sort 
of  excuse  for  this  if  these  people  had  not 
had  this  right  until  now.  But  to  be  moving 
in  a  positive  manner  to  take  it  away  from 
them,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  violation  of 
a  principle  that  this  government  pays  lip 
service  to,  but  this  is  just  a  further  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  live  up  to  it 
or  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  common  with 
my  hon.  colleague  for  Wentworth  and  the 
three  hon.  members  who  have  spoken  as  well, 
I  object  very  strenuously  to  this  principle 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  introducing  in  this 
bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Departments  Act.  He  has  had,  I  know, 
representations  from  the  firefighters  associa- 
tion, and  it  objects  strenuously  to  this.  The 
police  association  had  this  experience  a  few 
years  ago,  when  quite  innocuously  the  same 
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thing  was  asked  for  for  police  forces.  No  one 
thought  it  would  be  misused,  and  it  went 
through  without  any  objection.  But  what  has 
been  liappening  in  police  departments  across 
tliis  i^rovince  is  that  tliere  have  been  more 
chiefs  than  Indians.  So  there  is  nobody  left 
to  bargain.  Everybody  is  an  authority,  every- 
one is  excluded,  and  so  you  destroy  the 
bargaining  unit. 

As  the  hon.  Attorney-General  knows  full 
well,  firemen  are  not  allowed  to  go  on  strike. 
Now  they  arc  trying  to  destroy  the  bargaining 
unit.  They  are  trying  to  bring  in  the  back 
door  another  little  piece  to  the  arbitrary 
section  contained  in  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  that  this  government  has  not  had  the 
courage  to  repeal.  Despite  the  pleas  that 
have  been  made  constantly  in  this  House, 
despite  the  recommendations  of  an  all-party 
committee  on  labour  signed  by  several  hon. 
members  who  are  now  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  section  still  remains  on  the 
statute  books. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government,  in  bowing  to  some  sort  of  pres- 
sure, is  doing  this  to  destroy  the  bargaining 
position  of  firefighters.  There  is  no  reason 
for  tliis,  unless  this  government  wants  to 
take  the  position  of  being  anti-bargaining, 
anti-collective  bargaining.  If  this  is  what  it 
wants  to  do,  then  let  it  say  so.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  mood  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  I 
think  if  the  government  insists  on  enshrining 
this  principle  in  legislation  it  will  feel  public 
opinion  very  shortly.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
sections  should  be  carried  through  into  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first 
say  that  I  would  not  like  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  to  feel  that  the  actions  repre- 
sented by  this  bill  have  rested  in  any  way 
upon  the  many  words  which  come  from  time 
to  time  from  outside  of  the  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  that  if  he  will  produce  me 
figures,  rather  than  many  words  which  mean 
nothing,  with  respect  to  the  misuse  of  the 
powers  in  The  Police  Act  to  have  deputy 
chiefs  out  of  bargaining  units,  I  most 
certainly  will  be  pleased  to  do  something 
about  it;  but  until  he  does  I  do  not  accept 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  Has  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
listened  to  the  police  association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  have  listened  to  the 
police  association,  I  have  seen  the  fire- 
fighters association,  I  have  seen  the  fire 
chiefs   association.     I   have   received   delega- 


tions in  the  last  several  weeks  from  each  of 
these  organizations  representing  management 
side  of  firefighting  and  what  normally  would 
be  called  labour  side  of  firefighting.  It  has 
become  apparent  to  me  that  they  were  un- 
alterably opposed  to  each  other  in  their 
views  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
deputy  chief. 

It  also  appeared  to  me,  sir,  that  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  deputy  chief  is  management, 
because  undoubtedly  in  cases  of  absence  or 
illness  or  vacation,  or  interregnum  between 
chiefs,  he  is  the  chief.  Therefore  it  appeared 
to  me  very  definitely  certain  that  the  deputy 
chief  belonged  to  a  different  unit  of  bargain- 
ing than  the  other  firefighters  in  his  force. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  matter  how  big  the  force 
is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No  matter  how  big  the 
force  is! 

Then  I  was  very  much  supported  in  that 
view,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  resolution  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  from  the  Ontario  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, which,  of  course,  we  would  under- 
understand  would  represent  management  as 
we  discuss  these  matters.  It  was  their  decided 
view  over  many  years,  and  their  representa- 
tions to  this  government  over  many  years, 
that  what  I  have  just  now  said  is  correct  and 
is  proper. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  my  decision  in 
that  respect  by  the  facts  of  the  case  and  by 
common  sense,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  remarks  made  here  just  now  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  this  matter  whatsoever;  because 
we  have  two  bargaining  units.  We  have  the 
bargaining  unit  for  the  firefighters  below  the 
rank  of  fire  chief,  and  we  have  the  bargaining 
unit  or  the  bargaining  association  which  is 
seeking  to,  and  undoubtedly  will  in  due  course 
be  able  to,  persuade  authorities  that  they 
should  have  bargaining  powers  for  fire  chiefs. 
So  we  are  not  removing  anyone  from  having 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  Rather,  we 
are  strengthening  the  bargaining  unit  for  fire 
chiefs  by  putting  their  deputies  into  thefr 
association. 

Just  another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  there  were  reports  which  were  inaccurate 
that  the  hours  of  work,  the  maximum  hours 
of  work  for  firemen,  were  to  be  reduced  to 
40.  I  said  in  the  House  as  I  introduced 
the  bill,  it  would  be  48;  but  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding which  has  been  corrected  by 
myself  whenever  brought  to  my  attention, 
and  I  presume  by  the  hon.  members  else- 
where.   I  had  occasion  to  discuss  it  with  the 
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press  and  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
happen  occasionally.  The  maximum  work 
week  of  48  hours  is  one  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  government  and  of  those  engaged  in 
firefighting,  in  the  management  of  firefighting, 
is  the  appropriate  and  proper  maximum  at 
this  time. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  several  of  the  hon.  members  who  have 
spoken,  that  a  great  many  fire  departments 
work  on  maximum  hours  less  than  48.  That 
is  their  privilege  and  there  is  nothing  what- 
soever to  prevent  all  those  who  now  work 
more  than  48  or  48  hours  a  week  reducing, 
by  negotiation  and  by  arrangement,  their 
work  week  to  any  lesser  maximmn.  But  the 
maximum,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  new  con- 
tracts are  negotiated  commencing  January  1, 
1964,  is  restricted  to  48  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  well- 
balanced  bill.  It  allows  some  privileges  to 
all  levels  of  firefighting.  It  allows  for  manage- 
ment to  be  carefully  delineated  from  the 
other  firefighters  so  that  there  may  be  con- 
tinuity of  command  and  control,  so  that 
there  may  not  be  conflict  of  interest  between 
a  deputy  chief  who  is  acting  in  the  place  of 
his  chief  on  the  part  of  management  and 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  association 
pressing  demands,  and  proper  demands  I 
am  sure,  on  behalf  of  the  firefighters. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  direct  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  in  regard  to  the  remarks  he 
made.  Do  I  understand  the  hon.  Minister 
to  say  that  he  has  had  formal  representations 
from  the  Ontario  firefighters  association  in 
regard  to  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  What  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  that  I  had  seen  delegations  from  each  of 
these  associations  and  on  each  of  these  occa- 
sions this,  among  other  matters,  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  the  hon.  Minister  say  these  bills 
would  be  going  to  the  legal  bills  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Yes. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Marshals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  readmg  of  the 
bill. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Twentieth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the 
chair. 

ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

( continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1001: 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  story  of  a  workmen's 
compensation  claim,  the  claim  of  Mr.  Paul 
Strong,  because  it  leaves  one  with  inescapable 
conclusions  of  interest  to  all  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  say  this  with  respect 
to  that  case:  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if 
this  is  the  Paul  Strong  of  Hamilton  matter 
—go  ahead  and  present  to  the  House  what- 
ever the  hon.  member  cares  to,  because  that 
is  the  concern  of  the  hon.  member.  If  this 
is  the  file  pertaining  to  a  Mr.  Strong  who  has 
had  a  controversy  with  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board  for  some  time,  I  think  it 
would  only  be  fair  for  me  to  tell  the  hon. 
member  this,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  this  file,  familiar 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  many  conflicting 
stories  which  have  been  given  about  the  file 
and  about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
claim.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  charges  may 
be  laid  under  the  criminal  code  arising  from 
this  file   and   the   circumstances   of  it. 

I  felt  it  only  fair  to  point  this  out  to  the 
hon.  member  because  at  the  moment  a  formal 
inquiry  under  the  authority  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  has  been  ordered  and 
evidence  from  all  those  concerned  with  the 
case  involving  representation  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  and  the  grounds 
on  which  his  claim  has  been  submitted  will 
be  taken.  In  the  light  of  that  information 
I  would  think  the  hon.  member  would  want 
to   govern  himself  accordingly. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  think 
that  the  information  regarding  this  should 
be  put  before  the  House.  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  as  to  why  a  firm  decision  of  the 
board  not  to  investigate  this  has  apparently 
been  altered  in  the  last  few  days.  Indeed, 
with  my  hon.  colleague  from  Hamilton  East, 
I  am  wondering  whether  this  decision  has 
been  made  because  some  publicity  has. 
already  been  given  to  this  issue  in  a  columa 
of  Ron  Haggart's.  Therefore  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  while  the  hon.  Minister  may 
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be  correct,  according  to  the  information  I 
have,  that  there  is  now  going  to  be  some 
review  of  this  case,  I  think  the  public  should 
have  all  the  ramifications  of  it.  There  are 
many  things  in  connection  with  this  case  that 
we  should  take  a  look  at  as  we  examine  the 
whole  context  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board  in  the  fashion  many  hon.  members 
in  the  opposite  side  have  now  indicated  their 
willingness  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
talk  about  the  timing  and  the  time  relation- 
ship of  this  matter?  I  have  this  correspon- 
dence, and  the  last  item  that  I  have  is  marked 
the  7th,  in  fact  March  5;  another  was  on 
February  28  and  so  on.  Even  the  corres- 
pondence with  my  own  oflBce  antedates  any 
newspaper  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  was  the  review 
board  set  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that.  I  do  know  that  the  matters  came 
under  my  own  consideration  over  a  period 
of  time  which  antedates  or  predates  the  news- 
paper column. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  until  the  hon.  Min- 
ister can  give  me  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary  I  submit  that  the  review  board  was 
set  up  after  Ron  Haggart's  column  was 
published. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept  that.  I  am  simply  stating,  as  the  Min- 
ister, that  my  department  has  been  aware  of 
this  matter  for  some  time,  ascertaining  from 
the  board  the  particulars  which— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  hon.  Minister 
instruct  that  the  review  board  be  set  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Our  department  was 
consulted  about  it,  I  believe,  and  said  that 
that  procedure  would  certainly  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this 
case  is  of  enough  importance  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  and  the  public  at  large 
that  I  should  go  on  with  it.  I  will  say  that 
I  understand  now  that  the  review  board  has 
been  set  up.  I  did  not  know  this  until  yester- 
day after  I  had  told  the  hon.  Minister  I  was 
bringing  it  up  in  the  House.  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  very  important  case  and  I  think  that 
some  of  the  things  in  here  will  reveal  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  agree  with  what  you 
say.  The  concern  about  these  matters  is  not 
only  mine,  or  even  that  of  members  of 
this  House.  The  real  problem  and  the  major 
point  that  I  am  concerned  about,  and  I  think 


each  hon.  member  of  the  House  should  be, 
is  that  nothing  is  said  which  would  interfere 
or   prejudice    any    judicial    or   quasi-judicial 
hearing  which   is   going  on.    I   am  speaking 
about  prejudicing  the  rights  of  the  workman        ; 
in  his  relationship  with  the  board,  or  prejudic-       i 
ing  the  position  of  the  witnesses  who  will  be       1 
called   to   that   hearing,   because   as   I   said, 
from   the   information,   I   feel   obligated— this 
is  not  just  a  spontaneous  statement  on  my       » 
part— I  feel  obligated  on  behalf  of  that  un- 
known group  of  witnesses,  whoever  they  are, 
and  the  workman,  to  point  this  out  and  bring 
it   to   the   hon.    member's   attention   so   that 
nothing  he  might  say  or  do  would  affect  their       1 
individual  rights. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  one  more  question  of  the  hon.  Minister 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  clear?  Is  this  investi- 
gation that  you  refer  to  in  addition  to  and       | 
apart  from  a  review  board?  i 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   No.  It  is  the  work- 
men's compensation.  It  is  being  carried  out       j 
under  the  authority  and  with  the  powers  of 
the  board  itself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  a  board  to  review  the  case  or  is  it  an 
investigation  into  alleged  criminal  activities 
or  criminal  actions  in  reference  to  earlier 
portions  of  this  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Both. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  there  are 
two  investigations.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
review  board— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  all  being  handled  | 
by  the  review  board,  but  the  evidence  is  | 
going  to  be  taken  under  oath.  I 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, subject  to  correction  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  I  submit  once  again  that  the  , 
decision  to  set  up  this  is  because  some  public  I 
concern  has  been  expressed  and  some  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  it.  I  am  a  little 
disturbed  that  after  months,  at  least  weeks, 
of  intensive  effort  to  get  consideration  of  this, 
the  government  would  not  move.  Then, 
because  Ron  Haggart  writes  a  column  in 
which  he  reveals  some  of  the  rather  strange 
goings  on,  suddenly  the  government  moves.  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  can  rest  assured  that 
nothing  in  the  statement  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  going  to  present,  because  it  is  a  pre- 
pared statement  and  therefore  a  careful 
statement,  is  going  to  prejudice  the  interests 
of  anybody,  because  it  is  merely  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
still  point  out  the  position  and  the  principle 
which  I  stated  a  moment  or  so  ago,  that  the 
governing  interest  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is 
the  personal  right  of  individuals  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  suggest  that  statements  in  this  House, 
in  fact  discussion  of  them,  may  very  well 
afiFect  the  position  and  the  rights  or  otherwise 
of  individual  citizens  and,  in  a  matter  of  that 
sort,  I  think  that  we  in  this  House  should 
permit  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  be 
paramount  over  any,  shall  we  say,  rights  to 
discuss  or  debate  for  the  sake  of  debate  in 
itself. 

In  answer  to  a  point  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  raised,  I  would  say  this: 
This  hearing  arose  and  has  been  directed  and 
determined  upon  as  a  result  of  fresh  infor- 
mation which  was  received  by  either  the 
board  or  our  department;  I  cannot  say  which, 
but  it  was  either  the  board  itself  or  our  de- 
partment, on  or  before  February  28  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reiterate:  I  think  the  rights  of  individuals 
are  not  going  to  be  infringed  upon  and  I 
would  just  add  the  further  comment  that  if 
the  hon.  Minister  and  the  department  are 
now  going  to  move  against  people  who  have 
misrepresented  the  facts,  I  trust  they  will  be 
willing  to  present  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  rephrase  it:  If 
the  hon.  Minister  is  willing  to  move  against 
some  people  who  have  allegedly  misrepre- 
sented facts,  I  trust  they  will  be  willing  to 
move  against  everybody  who  has  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  before  I  start  on  this  that 
this  is  a  case  of  long  standing;  this  is  a  case 
where  this  man  has  gone  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  has  gone  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell), 
has  gone  to  different  people  in  the  govern- 
ment, has  gone  to  his  own  member,  to 
try  to  have  a  board  set  up.  It  seems  very 
funny,  just  at  the  last  minute,  that  we  dis- 
cover now  they  have  set  up  a  board.  I  think 
it  is  important  enough  that  both  the  public 
and  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  should 
know  some  of  the  things  that  went  on,  and 
see  correspondence  in  this  case  which  would 
not  likely  come  out  at  a  board  hearing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  my  only  point— 
and  I  am  staying  right  with  it  because  there 
is  a  diflFerence  in  philosophy  and  principle 
being  raised  here  today  which  I  think  should 


be  stated  and  made  public  as  well,  and  this 
file  of  yours  is  a  strong  case  and  may  be  the 
vehicle  for  it.  The  principle  is  this:  At  what 
point  do  debates  in  this  House  affect  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens  or  residents  of 
this  province,  and  at  what  point  does 
propriety  end,  or  does  propriety  start? 

In  fact  when  does  decency  start,  or  de- 
cency end? 

Now,  just  a  moment.  This  is  the  principle; 
it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  raised  in  just  the 
form  and  in  the  fashion  I  am  raising  it  here 
today.  All  of  us  here  represent  the  people 
of  the  province,  and  I  think  there  must  come 
a  point  when  freedom  of  speech  of  debate— 
I  do  not  say  be  set  aside,  I  say  it  may  be 
desirable,  and  I  chose  those  words  advisedly 
—may  be  desirable;  it  may  be  desirable  to 
defer  and  wait  until  the  appropriate  time.  I 
am  saying  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  This  may  not 
be  the  appropriate  time  for  that  statement 
to  be  made  for,  as  I  have  indicated  and  as 
the  hon.  member  knows,  there  are  many 
people,  professional  people  and  others,  who 
are  involved  in  this  matter,  and  who  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  It  seems  to  me— 
I  am  not  concerned  personally  whether  the 
hon.  member  goes  ahead  with  his  statement 
or  not,  that  is  all  right  with  me— but  I  still 
do  not  think  it  is  right- 
Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  agree 
had  the  circumstances  been  different,  maybe 
it  was  not  right.  Here  was  a  man  who  tried 
everything  to  get  a  hearing  from  this  board 
and  it  just  was  not  given  to  him.  I  think  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  today  in  the  compensation 
board.  Therefore  I  feel  at  this  time  it  is  not 
only  my  right  but  my  duty  to  present  this 
type  of  case,  because  there  are  things  in 
here  that  I  think  that  some  people  connected 
with  the  board  will  realize  were  not  exactly 
what  they  should  have  been. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Strong,  a  hospital  orderly, 
hurt  his  right  leg  on  August  1,  1961,  while 
carrying  a  patient  to  the  bathroom.  He  was 
off  work  for  one  month  and  his  leg  was 
bandaged  for  quite  some  time  after  that— at 
least  until  February  25,  1962,  when  he 
tripped  over  a  TV  cord  and  wrenched  his 
right  leg  once  more. 

Both  claims  were  rejected  because  state- 
ments as  to  how  or  when  the  first  accident 
happened  differed  greatly,  and  the  board 
therefore  concluded  that  it  had  not  been 
shown  that  the  disability  was  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  employment.  I  have  on  my  files 
statements  from  persons  who  either  wit- 
nessed the  accident,  or  were  told  about  it  by 
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Mr.  Strong  on  August  1,  including  a  state- 
ment from  the  patient  involved. 

Mr.  Strong  came  to  see  me  after  he  had 
recei\'ed  his  second  rejection,  and  on  May 
25,  1962  I  wrote  Mr.  Cauley,  vice-chairman 
of  the  board,  for  full  particulars.  Mr.  Cauley 
replied  on  May  30,  1962  and  stated: 

The  advice  available  to  us,  especially 
the  report  of  an  examination  evidently 
done  at  the  request  of  this  man's  own 
doctor  in  Burlington,  and  conducted  by 
Dr.  Homer  W.  Beattie,  an  authority  on 
vascular  conditions,  and  by  Dr.  Hopmans 
who  is  a  certified  orthopaedist,  indicates 
that  Mr.  Strong  has  had  a  history  of  very 
advanced  varicosities  for  many  years. 
There  evidently  is  considerable  muscle 
wasting  in  both  legs  below  the  knee  and 
above  the  knee.  He  also  has  chronic 
phlebitis. 

The  medical  history  of  his  prolonged 
and  serious  varicosities  in  both  legs  and 
of  a  thrombosis  dated  back  to  1950,  and 
as  a  result  he  has  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
his  legs.  There  has  been  considerable 
edema  present,  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  best  opinions  available  to  us  that  these 
particular  periods  of  evidently  rapid  onset 
of  pain  are  the  result  of  deep  phlebitis 
resulting  in  what  the  doctor  considers  was 
a  secondary  hemorrhage  into  the  calf  of 
the  log  with  inflammatory  reaction.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  history  as 
related  to  one  of  the  specialists,  was  that 
this  rapid  onset  of  pain  began  on  August 
2,  1961,  when  he  was  merely  walking  out 
of  a  shelter  in  the  rain. 

As  a  result  of  a  further  appeal,  we  had 
Mr.  Strong  seen  by  still  another  indepen- 
dent certified  specialist  in  Hamilton,  Dr. 
John  G.  Robinson.  In  giving  the  history, 
Mr.  Strong  is  reported  to  have  stated  that 
his  leg  was  apparently  well  until  the  morn- 
ing of  August  2  when  he  was  walking  from 
his  house.  He  suddenly  developed  severe 
pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  which  was 
followed  by  considerable  swelling.  It 
would  appear  that  this  man's  disabilities 
are  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

On  July  4  I  wrote  Mr.  Cauley  again,  attach- 
ing a  letter  which  had  been  written  Dr. 
W.  H.  B.  Preston  of  Burlington,  the  doctor 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Cauley 's  letter  of  May  30. 

Dr.  Preston's  letter,  dated  June  21,  1962, 
reads  as  follows: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  Paul  Strong 
was  in  good  condition  prior  to  his  injury  at 
the  Joseph   Brant  Memorial  Hospital   and 


had  no  trouble  with  his  legs.  There  cer- 
tainly was  not  any  sign  of  impairment  of 
function  of  the  veins,  etc.,  in  the  lower 
extremities.  On  August  1,  1961  he  was 
carrying  a  patient  and  twisted,  causing 
some  damage  to  the  right  lower  extremity. 
He  was  off  work  from  August  1  to  Sep- 
tember 25,  1961.  He  did  well  at  work  up 
until  February,  1962.  At  this  time  he 
tripped  over  an  extension  cord  of  a 
patient's  television  set  and  this  caused 
more  damage  to  this  previous  injury. 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
patient  did  not  have  a  long-standing  injury 
prior  to  August  1,  1961. 

Mr.    Cauley's    reply,    dated    July    19,    1962, 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  am  referring  this  report  to  our  chief 
medical    officer   for   his    review,    and    will 
have  him  contact  Dr.  Preston  in  connection 
with  the  doctor's  statement.    Part  of  the 
information    concerning    this    man's    prior 
condition  of  varicosities  in  both  legs  came 
from    the   medical   reports    of    Drs.    J.    G. 
Robinson  and  L.  S.  Barker.  In  these  reports 
of     examination     at     the     Joseph     Brant 
Memorial    Hospital    on    August    12,    1961, 
under  the  heading  "Past  History"  a  state- 
ment   is    made    concerning    these    several 
episodes  of  varicose  conditions,  which  the 
doctors   refer   to    as    being   present   for    a 
long   period    of   time    with    several    minor 
thrombosis  in  the  right  leg,  et  cetera. 
On  October  5,  1962,  I  heard  again  from  Mr. 
Cauley  when  he   sent  me   a   mimeographed 
copy  of  a  seven-page  lelter  to  Dr.  Preston. 
I    will    not    read    the    whole    letter,    but    it 
appears  that  Mr.  Cauley  took  strong  excep- 
tion to  a  letter  which  Dr.  Preston  had  written 
to    the    Hamilton    Welfare    Department    in 
which  he   stated  that   Mr.   Cauley  had  mis- 
quoted him  and  that  "this  was  an  accident 
and  should  be  compensable.    Also  there  was 
no  previous  history  of  varicosities  prior  to  the 
accident.   I  have  never  seen  a  more  ridiculous 
report  from  an  official  before." 

Mr.  Cauley  then  quotes  a  consultation 
report  from  Dr.  C.  C.  Hopmans,  dated 
August  12,  1961.  This  report  observes  that 
there  was  a— 

—rapid  onset  of  pain  beginning  August  2, 
1961,  apparently  associated  with  normal 
activities.  He  was  simply  walking  out  of 
a  shelter  in  the  rain  when  he  developed 
a  sudden  pain  in  the  calf  of  his  right  leg 
which  persisted. 

The  report  continues: 

His  history  of  past  illness  reveals  a  pro- 
longed history  of  varicosities  in  both  legs. 
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a  long  history  of  ankle   swelling  on  pro- 

-    longed    standing,    questionable    history    of 

coronary  thrombosis  in  1950,  and  possibly 

slight  intermittent  angina  since  that  time. 

Mr,  Cauley  states  that  Mr.  Strong's  fellow- 
workmen,  who  were  with  him  on  August  1, 
1961- 

— knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  such  an 
incident  and  that  nothing  was  said  to  them 
by  Mr.  Strong  until  August  2,  after  he 
had  reported  to  the  nurse  in  the  emergency 
department. 

I  want  to  remind  the  House  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Strong  obtained  statements  from 
six  persons  who  maintain  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  August  1  incident.  Mr.  Cauley 
also  questions  Dr.  Preston's  assertion  that 
there  was  no  previous  history  of  varicosities 
and  adds: 

There  were  other  medical  records  avail- 
able to  the  board,  which  were  obtained 
from  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Hamilton, 
and  also  confirm  the  presence  of  advanced 
varicosities  for  years  prior  to  August  of 
1961. 

Mr.  Cauley  ends  his  letter  with  a  request 
for  a  reply  by  return  mail  so  that  it  can  be 
presented  to  the  full  board  for  adjudication 
of  the  appeal. 

When  Mr.  Cauley  had  not  heard  from  Dr. 
Preston  by  November  2,  he  wrote  again,  with 
a  copy  to  me,  referring  to  his  earlier  letter 
of  October  5.    However,  the  last  two  para- 
graphs   are    rather    startling.     They    read: 
The  fact  that  j^ou  have  failed  to  even 
acknowledge   the   letter,   let   alone   answer 
the  points  in  question,  is  not  surprising  to 
me.    People  who  make  such  statements  as 
were  contained  in  your  letter  to  the  welfare 
department  of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  state- 
ments without  any  foundation  of  fact,  and 
then  express  the   type   of  criticism  which 
was  also  totally  devoid  of  the  facts,  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  type  of  person  who  will 
run  away  from  any  issue,  the  type  who  will 
always  try  to  blame  some  other  person  for 
his  own  shortcomings. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that 
you  check  my  records  in  the  Hamilton 
district,  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  a 
great  memory  for  many  things,  and  your 
irresponsible  unwarranted  attack  on  me  will 
not  be  forgotten.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
,  will  use  your  irresponsibility  in  this  matter 
publicly  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it 
and  whenever  it  will  cause  you  the  most 
embarrassment. 

I  leave  it  to  the  hon.  members  to  ponder 
the  wisdom  of  these  remarks.   I  was  shocked. 


Toward  the  end  of  November,  Dr.  Preston 
sent  two  letters  to  Mr.  Cauley  and  I  shall 
refer  to  them  later.  Early  in  February,  Mr. 
Strong  visited  me  once  more  and  brought 
with  him  statements  from  three  doctors  who 
had  attended  him  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  '50's,  all  of  whom  state  that  no 
disability  related  to  his   legs   was   apparent. 

I  passed  on  this  information  to  Mr.  Cauley 
on  February  7,  and  at  the  same  time  referred 
to  the  inconsistencies  in  this  claim,  expressed 
my  regret  at  the  clash  of  personalities  which 
seems  to  have  developed  in  this  case,  and 
requested  that  Mr.  Strong  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  examined  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Cauley  replied  on  February  13,  dis- 
missing the  doctors'  statements  because, 
though  the  doctors  state  that  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  leg  disabilities,  they  do  not 
say  that  they  specifically  examined  Mr. 
Strong's  legs.  Surely,  if  Mr.  Strong  had  a 
long  history  of  varicosities,  one  of  the  three 
doctors  would  have  known  about  it. 

Mr.  Cauley  also  states: 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  medical 
examination  by  the  board's  medical  depart- 
ment at  this  time,  since  there  is  no  medical 
point  at  issue.  The  board  has  accepted 
the  medical  findings  of  Dr.  Hopmans,  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  Dr.  Robinson.  The  point  here 
is  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
Mr.  Strong  was  involved  in  an  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his 
employment. 

This,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Cauley  then  comments  on  the  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Preston  in 
November.  Two  of  those  comments  I  found 
particularly  disturbing: 

Cauley:  He  [Dr.  Preston]  goes  on  to 
point  out  in  the  letter  that  he  had  further 
consultations  with  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr. 
Hopmans,  both  certified  independent 
specialists  in  Hamilton.  These,  as  you 
know  from  correspondence,  are  the  two 
doctors  who  had  seen  Mr.  Strong  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  question  about 
whether  or  not  he  had  any  entitlement 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  for  these  leg  disabilities. 
Dr.  Preston  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
most  certainly,  as  a  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  consultations  with  these  two 
doctors,  there  was  a  great  discrepancy 
between  the  original  histories  given  by  Mr. 
Strong  himself  to  these  two  doctors  at  a 
time  when  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  was  not  in  the  picture,  and  the 
history    which    Mr.    Strong    gave    to    him 
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following  Mr.   Strong's  filing  a   claim   for 
benefits  with  this  board. 

Preston:  I  have  engaged  in  lengthy  con- 
sultations with  Drs.  Beattie  and  Hopmans 
whom  I  had  called  upon  previously  for 
their  opinions  in  this  case.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  I  did  not  have  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Hopmans'  report  dated  August  21, 
1961  before  my  reporting  to  the  board.  In 
my  recent  discussions  with  these  doctors 
in  the  latter  part  of  October,  I  certainly 
did  find  discrepancies  between  the  histories 
given  to  them  and  to  mc.  I  feel  the  prob- 
lem with  this  case  lies  in  the  various  stories 
that  were  given  to  each  doctor.  I  have 
merely  in  the  past  reported  my  history  and 
findings  as  I  have  seen  and  heard  them 
from  Mr.  Strong.  In  no  way  have  I 
intended  to  mislead  the  board  in  the 
assessment  of  this  case. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true 
history  of  a  patient's  condition,  as  some 
patients  are  very  poor  historians  in  relating 
their  problems.  Consequently,  there  are 
often  discrepancies  in  histories,  as  clearly 
demonstrated  in  Mr.  Strong's  case.  Errors 
can  be  made.  For  example,  in  Dr.  Hop- 
mans' letter  of  October  29,  1962  to  the 
board,  and  I  quote  from  the  fifth  line: 

"Febniary  25,  1962,  when  he  apparently 
fell    over    a    TV    cord    and    went    out    a 
window."    I  would  like   to   draw  to  your 
attention  that  that  is  not  what  Dr.  Hopmans 
meant.     If   it   were    true,    I   doubt   if   Mr. 
Strong  would  be  alive  to  give  a  history, 
having  fallen  from  a  window  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Joseph  Brant  Memorial   Hos- 
pital. This  could  be  an  error  in  dictation, 
typing,  or  relating  of  a  fact. 
Dr.  Preston  also  points  out  that  he  again 
went   to    St.    Joseph's    Hospital    in    Hamilton 
and    reviewed    all    of    the    medical    records, 
which  as  you  know  from  earlier  correspond- 
ence, dated  back  to   1950. 

On  October  7,  1962,  I  looked  up  Mr. 
Strong's  records  of  1950,  which  you  claim 
are  questionable,  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  Hamilton.  These  records  are  on  micro- 
film and  from  my  investigation  of  them  I 
was  not  convinced  that  there  was  an  ad- 
vanced condition  of  varicosities  prior  to 
August,  1961.  Also,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  patient  had  a  coronary  in 
1950.  I  assume  that  if  the  board  saw  these 
films  and  charts  ("medical  records— which 
were  obtained  from  the  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, Hamilton"— page  five  of  your  October 
5  letter)  there  would  be  a  signed  release 
stating  the  date  of  the  hospital's  releasing 
this  information.    No  such  record  was  pres- 


ent. In  passing,  I  might  add  that  I  doubt 
if  Dr.  Hopmans  or  Dr.  Robinson  have 
looked  up  those  microfilms. 

This  is  quite  difiFerent  from  the  story  I  got 
from   Mr.   Cauley. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  disturbs  me  is  the 
fact  that,  though  Dr.  Preston  was  not  actually 
misquoted,  his  letter  was  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Cauley  to  fit  with  his  views,  thus  misinform- 
ing me  and  anyone  else  who  may  make 
inquiries  on  Mr.  Strong's  behalf. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Eberlee,  assistant  deputy 
Minister  of  Labour,  was  misinformed,  because 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strong,  dated  January  23, 
1963,  he  writes: 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  board  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Preston  advised  the 
board  on  November  27  that  he  had  been 
misled  in  connection  with  the  case.  I  gather 
that  Dr.  Preston  now  feels  this  was  not  a 
compensable  case. 

Tliis  is  the  crux  of  the  matter  which  I  want 
to  bring  before  the  House  today.  I  think 
everyone  will  agree  that  Mr.  Cauley  did  not 
give  a  fair  interpretation  of  Dr.  Preston's 
letter  cither  to  me  or  to  others  who  inquired. 

My  question  is:  How  many  other  occasions 
have  there  been  in  the  past  when  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature— be  they  Opposition 
or  government  or  even  Cabinet  Ministers- 
have  been  given  incomplete  or  incorrectly 
interpreted  information?  I  know  of  at  least 
two  other  occasions  in  recent  weeks. 

I  am  not  saying  that  every  workmen's 
compensation  claim  that  comes  to  our  atten- 
tion should  be  automatically  accepted.  But 
I  am  saying  that  I  want  full  and  unbiased 
information  from  the  Workmen's  Compens- 
ation Board  when  I  ask  for  it.  I  prefer  to  do 
my  own  interpreting. 

But  to  come  back  to  Mr.  Strong's  claim. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  variance  of 
opinions.  The  board  apparently  has  state- 
ments from  witnesses  who  maintain  that  they 
were  unaware  of  any  injury.  Mr.  Strong  has 
statements  from  these  same  witnesses  plus 
others  who  say  that  they  were  aware  of  an 
injury. 

The  board  maintains  that  according  to 
specialists'  reports  there  is  a  long  history  of 
varicosities.  Mr.  Strong  produces  statements 
from  four  doctors  who  disagree. 

I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Strong  has  a 
claim  or  not.  I  don't  know  why  the  same 
witnesses  should  make  contradictory  state- 
ments. I  don't  know  why  doctors*  opinions 
vary  so  greatly.  But  I  do  think  that  the  claim 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  personalities 
and   I   tlierefore   requested  a   review  board. 
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I  now  hear  that  such  a  review  board  is  being 
arranged  in  Hamilton  for  around  May  1. 

In  view  of  the  flat  refusal  to  set  up  a 
review  board  no  more  than  a  month  ago,  I 
can't  help  but  wonder  whether  the  publicity 
given  to  this  issue  by  Ron  Haggart  in  his 
column  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  on  March 
18  has  not  played  an  important  role  in  the 
board's  change  of  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1001  carried? 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  No,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  it,  if  I  may. 

I  have  many  letters  at  home  that  I  should 
have  brought  with  me,  but  first  I  will  speak 
generally  on  these  cases  which  I  have  in 
mind  and  then  I  can  prove  them  by  the 
letters  if  need  be. 

A  gentleman  came  to  me  a  few  years  ago 
shortly  after  I  was  elected  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  not  been  treated  right  by  the 
workmen's  compensation  board,  that  was  his 
opinion.  I  asked  him  what  his  problem  was 
and  he  said  he  was  working  in  a  hotel  in  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  was  asked  to  lift  an 
exceptionally  large  chesterfield,  such  as  some 
of  these  old  hotels  have.  When  he  was  lifting 
this  chesterfield  he  felt  a  pain  and  said  to 
the  man  that  he  was  working  with:  "I  think 
I  have  hurt  myself,  I  do  not  feel  I  should 
do  any  more  lifting." 

He  went  to  a  doctor  the  following  day  and 
the  doctor  found  he  had  ruptured  himself 
and  had  to  go  into  hospital  for  an  operation. 
He  was  operated  on  and  it  was  reported  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  board.  They 
sent  their  investigators  and  have  gone  through 
the  proper  routine  and  find  that  this  man  had 
a  type  of  hernia  that  might  have  occurred 
had  he  been  sitting  at  a  desk  twiddling  his 
fingers. 

This  is  the  part  I  enjoy  about  the  work- 
men's compensation  board.  They  have  some 
super-knowledge  of  human  beings  and  their 
structure  to  know  whether  the  man  was  hurt 
by  lifting  the  chesterfield  or  whether  he  might 
have  had  the  same  rupture  by  twiddling  his 
thumbs. 

They  did  say  to  him:  this  is  true,  the  doctor 
did  operate,  but  we  are  sorry  this  is  not 
a  claim  for  the  workmen's  compensation 
board.  I  conveyed  the  message  to  the  gentle- 
man who  paid  the  bill,  who  was  oflF  work,  and 
he  said:  "I  am  sorry  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
caused  you  this  grief,  and  caused  you  to  take 
so  much  time  on  my  behalf,  and  all  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  has  done  is 
establish  the  fact  that  I  am  a  liar." 

The  fact  still  remains,  the  man  was  oper- 
ated on  and  had  a  doctor  bill  to  pay,  and 


that  it  did  occur  when  he  lifted  that  chaster-* 
field. 

I  had  another  case,  where  a  man  had  a 
finger  removed  and  he  wanted  to  settle  that 
particular  claim  as  he  was  going  into  business 
for  himself  and  he  felt  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board  might  pay  him  a  cash  settle- 
ment and  he  might  use  that  money.  The 
amount  of  money  was  not  too  much,  it  was 
about  $9. 

A  month  after  the  doctor  bill  was  paid  and 
everything  was  paid,  he  said:  "Maybe  they 
will  give  me  a  cash  settlement".  I  wrote  to 
the  board,  I  thought  this  might  be  one  of 
the  cases  that  they  could  have  eliminated 
from  the  records. 

I  received  a  letter  back,  stating  because 
we  have  established  this  man  is  entitled  to 
X  amount  of  dollars— and  I  believe  that  was 
$9— this  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  leave  it. 
I  am  sorry,  we  are  not  going  to  make  any 
adjustment  or  amendment,  or  pay  the  man 
off. 

Another  lady  came  to  me  because  she  felt 
she  was  not  treated  properly  by  the  work- 
men's compensation  board.  She  acquired  a 
skin  disease  of  a  type  that  a  doctor  in  BuflEalo 
said  could  recur  from  the  work  she  was 
doing.  They  paid  her  for  a  period  of  time  and 
she  had  the  treatment  that  was  necessary. 
The  skin  disease  was  apparently  done  away 
with  and  she  went  back  to  work  and  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  same  problem. 
She  finally  collected  a  little  more  money 
from  the  workmen's  compensation  board, 
then  they  cut  her  oflF. 

To  this  day  that  lady  sujBFers  from  that 
skin  disease,  iDut  the  experts  down  here  on 
Front  Street,  in  those  elaborate  ofiices,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  lady  did  not 
have  a  recurrence  of  this  skin  ailment,  even 
though  they  paid  her  for  a  period  of  time. 
Apparently  after  a  period  of  time  this  thing 
cannot  recur. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  going  to  question  the 
doctors.  If  this  is  what  they  decided  it  might 
be  true.  I  appealed  directly  to  the  board  and 
asked  if  they  would  not  pay  for  the  treatment 
would  they  pay  for  her  transportation.  Finally 
they  came  to  this  conclusion;  they  have  a 
board  set  up,  apparently,  and  the  decision 
of  this  particular  board  is  final.  If  she  was 
willing  to  agree  to  these  terms,  they  would 
listen  to  her  case  again.  The  lady  accepted 
this  proposition,  thinking  she  might  be  able 
to  get  to  someone  to  indicate  to  them  she 
had  a  just  claim. 

They  agreed  among  themselves  she  was 
not  entitled  to  any  more  and  they  cut  her 
off.  She  had  no  other  choice  than  to  turn 
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to  her  member,  naturally.  No  one  else 
would  listen  to  her.  I  said:  "Why  did  you 
accept  this  proposition,  if  you  felt  you  were 
right?"  She  said:  "How  else  could  I  have 
gotten   to   tlie   board?" 

This  is  another  case,  and  I  have  several 
other  cases  in  my  files.  I  have  felt  for  four 
consecutive  years  that  I  should  bring  this. 
Mind  you,  I  am  a  very  slow  thinker.  It  takes 
me  many  years  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  I 
recall  writing  to  Mr.  Sparrow  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  board  stating  that  I 
believe  that  these  regulations  are  not  broad 
enough.  I  believe  that  if  the  statutes  are  not 
broad  enough,  that  in  the  final  analysis  I  will 
find  out  what,  in  my  own  opinion,  should  be 
done. 

So  I  am  pleased  by  what  I  have  read  in 
the  papers  recently,  on  March  13.  It  says 
here  "Better  Break  for  Injured  Workers 
Urged  by  Rowntree."  I  am  pleased  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  give  better  breaks 
to  people  who  have  been  suffering  for  many 
years.  I  think  it  is  very  arbitrary,  the  manner 
in  which  they  handled  some  of  these  cases. 

I  recall  saying  to  Mr.  Sparrow  in  my  letter 
that  I  am  not  pleased  with  what  is  going  on 
and  I  will  eventually  find  out  what  I  think  is 
right.  I  think  I  am  a  comparatively  reason- 
able man.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  this 
workmen's  compensation  board  has  been 
studied  by  representatives  from  many  coun- 
tries—from Pakistan,  South  Africa,  United 
States— and  we  have  an  excellent  proposition 
here  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our 
regulations,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
statute. 

I  have  never  known  human  beings  to  be  as 
accurate  and  perfect  as  that.  I  think  we  all 
should  mend  our  ways  a  little  bit.  I  could 
go  on  case  after  case.  I  may  say  there  is  one 
tiling  about  the  workmen's  compensation  bit, 
I  understand  you  cannot  appeal  through  a 
lawyer.  They  make  lawyers  out  of  members 
of  parliament,  sir,  who  have  no  intelli- 
gence to  start  with.  They  tell  me  it  is  the 
deputy  Ministers  that  know  what  is  going 
on.  Is  that  a  good  version?  It  helped  a  little 
bit! 

I  am  arguing  on  behalf  of  several  people 
who  have  been  very  unfairly  treated  in  my 
opinion.  I  should  never  have  mixed  the 
lawyers  in  this.  I  am  not  able  to  compete 
with  them.  But  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Minister 
that  this  is  an  opinion  of  a  humble  servant 
of  the  people  that  if  the  head  of  that  par- 
ticular group  would  have  to  live  in  this 
world  until  he  had  made  all  of  the  things 
right  whereby  he  has  created  a  condition,  a 
financial  problem,  in  the  homes  by  the  fact 


of  the  regulations  not  being  right,  if  he  had 
to  correct  the  errors  that  have  been  made  in 
that  establishment  down  there  with  tlieir 
plush  offices,  he  would  have  to  live  for  1,000 
years  and  would  still  not  be  able  to  make 
these  cases  right. 

He  said  in  one  particular  paragraph  to  me 
that  it  is  tlie  money  of  the  people  that  we 
are  spending.  I  happened  to  be  an  employer 
at  one  time,  before  I  got  into  politics,  I 
know  how  they  come  by  tliat  money.  They 
assess  us  as  employers  a  percentage  of  our 
take  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  statutes  are  right.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  regulations  are  right.  I  do  not 
belie\'e  that  the  laws  of  our  country  are 
right,  as  long  as  people  are  hurt  financially 
through  the  process  that  is  used  in  this 
establishment  at  this  time. 

I  believe  they  should  be  a  little  more 
lenient.  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  case  that 
comes  before  them,  they  immediately  take 
this  attitude  towards  that  individual:  these 
people  are  trying  to  get  sometliing  they  are 
not  entitled  to  and  we  are  going  to  prove 
tliem  wrong.  They  get  men  who  come  down 
as  inspectors  into  our  area  to  investigate 
these  cases  that  we  write  about  and  they  are 
fast  talkers,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  little  faster 
than  I  am,  and  they  go  on  to  tell  you  that 
because  things  are  the  way  they  are,  I  am 
sorry  we  cannot  do  anything  for  that  par- 
ticular individual  in  that  case. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  one  more.  A  man  was 
working  on  a  hydro  project  down  there  and 
they  were  lifting  a  large,  long  reinforcing 
rod,  I  saw  the  picture  of  this.  The  rod  was 
released,  came  down  and  penetrated  the  man 
inside,  below  the  ribs;  came  right  through 
him  through  the  hip  and  pinned  him  to  the 
ground.  They  naturally  thought  the  man  was 
dead.  They  cut  that  rod  off,  took  him  to  the 
hospital,  extracted  the  rod— and  mind  you 
the  doctors  claimed  that  it  did  not  affect  or 
hurt  any  of  the  vital  organs  within  that 
individual. 

They  wound  up  paying  him  two-thirds  of 
his  pay  which  he  is  entitled  to,  I  beheve, 
according  to  the  Act,  As  time  went  on  they 
felt  he  was  getting  a  little  better  and  they 
cut  him  down  to  some  $27  a  month;  the 
man  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  cannot  live  on 
this  and  I  cannot  work." 

I  took  up  the  case  with  the  board.  They 
suggested  to  me,  at  least  the  inspector  did, 
that  if  you  let  a  man  stay  home  and  pay 
him  the  amount  that  we  did  in  the  first 
instance,  after  we  consider  he  is  well,  or 
well  enough  to  take  a  light  job,  he  may 
wind  up  being  a  mental  case.   So  they  cut 
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him  down  gradually  to  the  point  where  the 
man  had  to  go  out  and  work  for  himself,  to 
get  himself  out  of  this  mood.  Otherwise,  he 
might  wind  up  in  one  of  your  institutions. 

This  is  the  explanation  and  it  makes  sense, 
maybe.  But  I  say  this:  If  his  injury  creates 
hardship  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  given 
amount  of  money,  and  that  man  cannot  work 
and  has  no  work,  then  they  should  continue 
to  pay  him  that  two-thirds  of  his  pay  until 
such  time  that  he  does. 

I  can  take  much  more  of  the  time  of  this 
House,  discussing  cases  with  you,  I,  Mr. 
Minister,  consider  you  a  comparatively  fair 
man,  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  look 
you  over  for  some  four  years.  I  would  like 
to  reopen  these  cases  with  you,  with  your 
people,  to  show  tliem  as  I  see  them.  I  do 
believe  that  these  men  are  entitled,  and  this 
woman  is  entitled,  to  a  better  break  than 
they  have  had  up  to  this  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remarks  by  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  are  of  real  interest  to  me.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
probably  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  any  of  the  offices  I  think  in  the  whole 
of  our  government.  It  is  an  operation  that 
exposes  the  government  to  almost  every 
household  and  every  family  in  this  province. 
It  is  important  that  the  operations  of  the 
board  be  carried  out  efficiently  and  eflEec- 
tively. 

I  am  interested  in  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  member,  as  I  say,  and  his  references  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board.  You  can  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  have  a  conversation,  one 
or  more,  or  several  as  may  be  indicated,  and 
I  shall  convey  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  that 
you  have  made  here  to  him.  I  think  it  is 
important,  however,  that  we  note  that,  at 
the  present  time,  the  compensation  board 
does  a  large  business,  if  that  is  an  appropriate 
phrase. 

At  the  moment  the  board  is  in  receipt  of 
some  270,000  new  claims  filed  each  year.  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  that,  generally 
speaking— in  fact  to  a  higher  degree  than 
that,  the  figures  are  something  in  the  order 
of  97  per  cent  of  the  claims  filed  handled 
by  the  board— as  found  by,  was  it  Mr.  Justice 
Roach,  several  years  ago  on  an  inquiry  review 
of  the  board— that  97  per  cent  of  the  cases 
handled  by  the  board  were  dealt  with  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.  So  we  now  reduce  the 
area  where  there  is  some  argument— whether 
or  not  it  be  by  way  of  delay— and  I  see  no 
reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  not  talking  in  this 
fashion  because  these  are  the  facts.  The  other 


three  per  cent  would  then  be  made  up  where 
a  claimant  thinks  there  has  been  undue  delay; 
and  the  other  category  of  claims  would  be 
where  a  claimant  might  think  that  he  should 
have  been  paid  or  compensated  but  the  board 
determined  or  decided  that  no  claim  was 
payable.  We  are  now  down  to  an  area  where 
we  have  objection  on  a  small  scale,  but  still 
an  important  area  because  it  is  important  to 
the  people   concerned. 

You  see,  there  is  nothing  more  important 
to  any  citizen  or  any  person  than  something 
that  afiFects  his  own  health  or  well-being,  and 
his  livelihood  in  many  of  these  cases,  and 
his  own,  family  or  marital,  happiness.  It  is 
on  that  basis  that  I  look  upon  these  claims, 
and  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  and  to  other 
hon.  members  that  where  situations  exist  and 
you  think  I  should  know  about  them,  in  my 
capacity  as  the  Minister  or  where  you  think 
that  some  consideration  should  be  given  by 
me,  then  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  would 
welcome  that  meeting  with  you  and  would 
be  pleased  to  apply  myself  dihgently  to  a 
consideration  of  the  facts. 

It  was  of  interest  yesterday  to  hear  the 
statement  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  when  he  said,  and  I  must  para- 
phrase what  he  said,  that  some  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cases,  and  I  have  forgotten 
whether  communications,  had  gone  from  his 
office  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 
I  can  understand  that  there  would  be  a 
number  of  communications  from  him  to  the 
board,  particularly  arising  from  his  practice 
of  law  in  an  industrial  community.  But  I 
think  he  wound  up  his  statement,  by  saying, 
"Yes  indeed,  I  might  say  I  have  written  the 
board  a  thousand  times."  I  was  rather 
interested  in  it,  because  I  could  understand 
him  communicating  with  the  board  in  the 
same  fashion  as  all  the  other  members,  as 
elected  representatives  might  do.  When  I 
asked  the  board  late  this  morning,  sent  a 
message  to  them,  asking  if  they  could  tell 
me  how  many  communications,  the  result  was 
very  good.  It  showed  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  to  be  diligent  and  assiduous  in 
the  performance  of  his  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  this  Legislature.  It  showed  that 
since  December  of  1959  there  have  been 
74  communications— not  a  thousand— from 
him.  I  make  that  point- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  a  comment.  What  is  the  hon.  Minister 
saying;  that  the  total  number  of  letters  that 
I  have  written  to  the  board  since  1959  is  74? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Seventy-four  com- 
munications. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Tliat  is  completely  and  utterly 
false  and  erroneous.  That  is  completely  and 
utterly   false. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  if  you  had  let 

me  finish  my— 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  misleading  and  it  is 
false  and  when  I  return  to  my  office  over 
the  weekend  I  shall  count  the  number  of 
letters.  It  will  total  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  several  hundred. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  figure  last  night 
was  1,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  want  to  say  right  now 
that  that  information  is  entirely  false. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Seventy-four  cases;  I 
make  that  correction. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  embarrassed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  all  right,  I  had 
not  come  to  any  conclusion  because  he  would 
not  let  me.  I  have  already  said  that  he  is 
assiduous.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good 
batting  average.  I  think  it  is  a  good  indica- 
tion of  his  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  he  represents.  This  is  the  way  that  infor- 
mation is  brought  forward;  it  is  by  com- 
munication and  I  make  that  point  advisedly. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  might 
communicate  with  me  and  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  assist  in  the  matters  he  has  raised. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  I 
am  right  in  assuming  that  the  office  of  the 
athletics  commissioner  comes  under  this  main 
office  vote? 

That  being  so  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
hon.  Minister's  attention  to  a  situation  in  the 
hockey  world,  which  I  do  not  think  is  news 
to  anyone  but  which  nobody  seems  to  do 
anything  about.  As  I  understand  it,  young 
people  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  of 
quite  tender  years,  seem  to  be  held  in  what 
almost  amounts  to  a  system  of  peonage  by  the 
large  professional  hockey  clubs.  These  clubs 
have  a  system  which  I  think  they  describe  as 
putting  youngsters  on  their  negotiations  list. 
They  do  it,  with  youngsters  as  young  as  14 
or    15,   I   believe. 

These  kids  are  not  consulted,  nor  are  their 
parents  consulted.  They  may  not  even  know 
for  some  substantial  time  that  they  are  on  the 
so-called  negotiation  list  of  one  of  the  clubs. 
But  the  effect  is  that  if  they  are  interested  in 
pursuing  a  hockey  career,  as  many  of  them 
are,   they   are   completely   beholden   to   that 


one  club.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  the 
system  works  but  I  would  judge  that  the 
clubs  have  an  agreement  among  themselves 
that  they  will  not  tamper  with  another  club's 
negotiation    list. 

It  smacks  to  me  of  something  resembling 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  although  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a  legal  expert.  I  will 
not  pass  an  opinion  on  it.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
most  undesirable  situation  that  any  individual 
in  a  free  society  should  have  his  freedom  of 
action  restricted  in  this  way.  Yet  this  is  the 
sort  of  system  that  exists,  I  believe,  and  has 
existed  for  some  substantial  time  in  regard  to 
hockey. 

Another  undesirable  situation  that  has 
developed  with  the  increasing  power  of  the 
professional  clubs,  notably  the  NHL  clubs,  is 
the  extension  of  professionalism  into  the 
junior  ranks.  Youngsters  of  16  or  17  or  18, 
who  show  some  ability  in  hockey,  are  signed 
to  professional  contracts.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  are  admitted  to  be  professional  contracts, 
but  at  any  rate  the  young  people  are  signed 
to  contracts  to  play  hockey  for  a  price. 
Sometimes  I  believe  this  even  happens  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  parents. 

I  would  have  no  idea  if  the  contracts  are 
legally  valid,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  signed 
contracts.  The  players  are  then  required  to 
play  wherever  the  professional  club  that  holds 
their  contract  directs,  or  else  not  play  at  all. 
They  are  sometimes  uprooted  from  their 
homes  and  sent  to  other  cities  to  play  hockey. 
These  youngsters  are  like  all  youngsters,  they 
dream  of  being  big  stars  in  the  big  time. 
They  revel  at  the  prospect  of  making  money 
playing  hockey,  which  they  enjoy  doing  any- 
way. The  hard  truth  in  this  cruel  world  is, 
of  course,  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
never  make  the  "big  time".  A  few  do,  a 
chosen  few,  a  few  of  exceptional  ability  make 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Like  politicians! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon?  Well,  it  is  probably 
like  politicians.  I  suspect  that  it  may  be  even 
a  tougher  grind  than  the  politicians  have  to 
go  through,  to  make  the  National  Hockey 
League. 

Most  of  them  never  make  it,  but  they  are 
signed  to  professional  contracts  and  treated 
as  professional  athletes  when  they  are  mere 
teenagers.  This  often  encourages  them  to 
neglect  their  studies.  They  dream  of  their 
future  success  in  the  "big  time".  They  may 
find  out  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of 
20  and  it  has  been  discovered  they  are  not 
quite  good  enough  for  the  "big  time",  that 
they  have  neglected  a  most  important  period 
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of  their  lives,  the  period  when  they  should 
have  been  obtaining  training  for  their  future 
activity.  They  will  suflFer  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  as  a  result  of  that  neglect. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  happened 
in  our  national  sport  because  of  the  monopo- 
lization of  that  sport  by  a  few  professional 
interests.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make 
proposals  as  to  what  can  be  done  about  it, 
but  I  think  it  is  time  something  was  done. 
If  the  current  practice  of  putting  people  on  a 
negotiation  list  without  their  knowledge  and 
consent  and  of  signing  youngsters  to  profes- 
sional hockey  contracts  are  legal  at  the 
present  time,  then  I  think  the  law  should  be 
changed. 

I  think  the  practice  of  putting  anyone, 
whether  a  youngster  or  an  older  person,  on  a 
negotiation  list  without  his  consent  should 
be  outlawed.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  indeed 
permissible  under  the  law,  but,  if  it  is,  it 
should  be  outlawed. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  possible  for 
these  youngsters  to  be  signed  to  professional 
contracts  to  play  in  junior  hockey  leagues. 

In  fact,  I  think  there  should  be  a  minimum 
age  for  anyone  to  play  even  in  the  National 
Hockey  League.  If  he  can  make  the  National 
Hockey  League  then  it  is  probably  a  fact 
that  he  has  a  career  before  him  in  professional 
hockey  and  I  am  not  so  much  concerned. 
But  I  think  it  is  most  undesirable  the  way 
these  youngsters  are  beguiled  into  thinking 
that  they  may  have  a  career  in  the  National 
Hockey  League,  are  signed  to  professional 
contracts  and  distracted  from  the  job  they 
should  be  devoting  their  attention  to  at  that 
particular  period  of  their  lives.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  permitted  and  I  think  the  neces- 
sary changes  should  be  made  in  the  law  to 
make  it  impossible,  for  any  professional 
athletic  organization,  and  I  am  speaking 
specifically  of  hockey  now,  to  sign  youngsters 
to  professional  contracts  under  those  terms. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  the  greatest  misstatement 
of  facts  that  I  have  heard  in  this  House 
during  this  session.  It  seems  to  me  a  shame 
that  hon.  members  are  allowed  to  get  up  in 
this  House  and  ramble  on  without  any  con- 
ception of  what  is  going  on,  especially  in 
professional  hockey. 

Now,  without  taking  up  too  much  of  your 
time,  what  the  hon.  member  was  trying  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House,  I 
believe,  is  a  "C"  form  for  youngsters.  The 
"C"  form  must  be  signed  by  parents  also.  As 
far  as  the  future  of  these  youngsters  is  con- 
cerned, professional  hockey  has  provided  an 
education  which  would  have  been  impossible 


without    the    assistance    of    the    professional 
hockey  league. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  today! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Why  they  get  elected  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to 
you,  I  would  humbly  suggest,  that  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  not  speak  on  a  subject 
unless  he  is  fully  informed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York-Humber  has  accused  me  of  talk- 
ing without  any  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
subject  but  I  get  around,  I  pick  up  some 
information.  I  will  agree  with  him  that  I 
have  known  of  a  few  cases  where  the  Toronto 
Maple  Leaf  Hockey  Club,  for  example,  pro- 
vided youngsters  with  scholarships  at  St. 
Michael's  College.  I  think  that  may  be  a 
good  thing,  but  I  think  these  cases  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

As  to  the  accusation  that  I  am  providing 
the  House  with  wrong  information  and  that 
I  am  misinformed  myself,  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  he  might  perhaps  straighten  out 
some  of  his  own  information.  If  I  am  mis- 
informed, there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
misinformed,  including  some  who  have  given 
a  lot  of  study  to  the  situation,  as  for  example, 
a  man  on  the  staflF  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  G.  E.  Mortimore,  who  wrote  a  whole 
series  of  articles  an  professional  hockey.  I 
will  read  one  or  two  extracts  from  his— 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  does  not  have  to  be  right 
either. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  does  not  have  to  be  right, 
but  it  is  possible  you  are  wrong.  In  fact  I 
think  it  is  more  than  possible  that  you  are 
wrong.  At  any  rate,  now  that  you  have  ques- 
tioned my  reliability,  I  will  place  a  few  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Mortimore  on  the 
record.  You  can  question  his  reliability,  too, 
if  you  wish,  but  I  will  at  least  put  them  on 
the  record. 

He  says  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  on  March  4,  1963,  and  I  am  quoting: 
A    few    owners     of    National     Hockey 
League  clubs  control  hockey  both  amateur 
and    professional.    They    exert    control    by 
money    power,    financial    aid    to    amateur 
hockey,  and  by  glamour  power,  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  big  league. 
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The  Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation, the  supposed  guardian  of  young 
ph^yers,  stands  seemingly  helpless  while 
agents  of  professional  clubs  sign  teenagers 
to  professional  contracts,  sometimes  with- 
out the  consent  of  parents. 

This  kind  of  contract  makes  the  boy  the 
property  of  one  professional  club  until  the 
club  chooses  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  bargain  with  another  team.  He 
has  only  two  courses,  do  what  he  is  told  or 
quit  hockey. 

Promising  juniors,  potential  recruits  for 
professional  teams,  are  uprooted  from 
home  at  too  early  an  age,  moved  to  strange 
towns  away  from  their  parents,  made  to 
play  a  schedule  that  is  too  long  and 
exhausting.  Some  players  fired  with  hopes 
beyond  their  ability  neglect  school  work 
and  dream  of  a  professional  career  until 
they  wake  to  realize  they  have  no  job 
in  hockey  and  no  training  for  anything 
else. 

And  so  the  article  goes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  merely  appealing  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  who  I  think  is  the 
Minister  with  responsibilty  in  this  area,  that 
he  should  give  serious  consideration  to  taking 
appropriate  steps,  legislative  if  necessary,  to 
stop  this  trafficking  in  the  youth  of  this 
country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  knows,  the  Act,  The  Ontario  Athletic 
Control  Act,  I  believe  it  is,  specifically  de- 
fines our  responsibility  to  be  the  areas  of 
professional  boxing  and  wrestling  and  we 
all  know  the  bouts  or  matches  or  competi- 
tions are  described  as  exhibitions,  which  I 
think  is  the  key  word.  It  is  really  entertain- 
ment of  a  sort  and  there  have  been  people, 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  in  years  gone 
by,  who  thought  that  some  of  the  so-called 
entertainment  shouldn't  be  exposed  to  young 
children  in  the  home  by  television.  I  re- 
member those  debates  several  years  ago.  My 
concern  and  that  of  the  athletic  commissioner 
has  to  do  with  safety,  believe  it  or  not,  and 
the  regulations  on  boxing  and  wrestling  have 
to  do  with  the  well-being  and  ultimate  future 
happiness  and  survival  of  the  contestants.  I 
think  that  is  about  the  only  way  I  can 
describe  the  situation. 

On  the  question  of  professional  hockey,  I 
think  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  are  important,  and  now  that  he 
has  raised  them  I  will  have  a  look  at  that 
situation.  I  would  be  curious  to  find  out  just 
how  they  do  option  off  the  flower  of  our 
youth. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  you  will,  and  take 
your  advice  to  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Humber. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  speak  on  this  subject  last  night 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  Having 
some  practical  experience  through  30-odd 
years  of  coaching  hockey,  I  have  had  experi- 
ence with  the  policy  of  the  National  Hockey 
League  and  I  know  of  some  situations  that 
certainly  coincide  very  much  with  the  very 
fine  articles  that  Mr.  Mortimore  has  been 
writing  for  the  Globe  and  Mail.  I  know  of 
one  situation  where  a  very  fine  young  player 
asked  to  be  taken  off  one  of  the  lists.  The 
scout  at  that  time  was  a  representative  of 
a  particular  professional  club  and  is  now  a 
very  prominent  figure  having  gone  up  the 
ladder  in  that  particular  club.  The  scout  said 
fine,  phoned  Mr.  Clarence  Campbell  in 
Montreal  to  take  him  off  this  list,  but  the  | 
next  morning  phoned  Montreal  again  and  put 
the  boy  on  another  list.  At  that  time  the  pro- 
fessional club  had  two  affiliated  clubs.  Then 
as  soon  as  the  youngster  became  16  they 
were  there  at  the  door  with  a  hundred  bucks 
or  something  like  that  to  get  the  youngster 
signed  up.  I  think  that  the  situation  was  also 
emphasized  last  year  by  Mr.  Milt  Donnell 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  the  sports  editor, 
in  connection  with  a  club  in  the  junior  OHA. 
The  situation  is  similar  to  the  situation  of 
which  Mr.  Mortimore  speaks.  There  should 
be  control  not  only  of  hockey,  because  now 
we  are  getting  the  pros  going  into  football 
also.  I  think  The  Athletic  Control  Act  should 
have  a  say  in  any  professional  sport,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  professional  wrest- 
ling any  more,  for  instance,  certainly  in  this 
city.  It  is  all  exhibition,  it  is  not  a  competi- 
tion at  all.  I  hope  you  will  take  a  long  look 
at  that  because  it  is  something  that  cries  to 
heaven  for  justice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Action  anyway,  if  not 
justice. 

Mr.  Troy:  Action  yes,  but  unfortunately 
sometimes,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we 
don't  deserve  justice.  But  I  think  in  this  case 
those  youngsters  deserve  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  about  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board.  May  I  say  through  you,  sir, 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  I  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East,  am  shocked 
that  the  type  of  letter  that  we  have  heard  in 
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the  House  today  would  come  out  of  a 
government  board.  I  don't  want  to  interfere 
with  the  hearing  which  is  coming  up  either, 
l?ut  I  am  simply  amazed  that  a  deputy  chair- 
man of  an  organization  which  is  sponsored 
by  this  government  would  write  a  letter  like 
this  to  the  pubHc.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Minister  didn't  tell  us  that  he  would 
investigate  this  and  take  it  into  consideration 
because  in  my  opinion  it  has  no  place  in  our 
way  of  life. 

I  don't  think  that  when  we  give  arbitrary 
powers  to  people  we  should  expect  them  to 
almost  abuse  and  threaten  the  public  in  the 
manner  that  this  letter  seems  to  do  from 
what  has  been  said  in  this  House  this  after- 
noon. I  think  it  is  something  that  calls  for 
more  than  passing  comment  by  the  hon. 
Minister.  I  think  he  has  a  responsibility  to 
assure  the  members  of  this  House  that 
letters  like  this  will  not  be  mailed  out  to 
the  members  of  the  public.  We  are  here  to 
represent  the  rights  of  those  people.  When  I 
see  letters  like  this  one  where  he  says,  "I 
can  assure  you  that  I  will  use  your  irrespon- 
sibihty  in  this  matter  publicly  whenever 
the  occasion  requires  it  and  whenever  it  will 
cause  you  the  most  embarrassment,"  I  am 
simply  shocked.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
lion.  Minister  didn't  rise  immediately  and 
assure  this  House  that  he  would  take  this 
matter  under  immediate  advisement  to  ensure 
that  this  sort  of  thing  would  not  continue. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  led 
to  comment  just  a  little  bit  on  the  news  of 
my  learned  hon.  friend  from  Niagara  Falls. 
I  too  have  had  members  of  the  public  coming 
to  me  dealing  with  appeals  from  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  decisions.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  per- 
fectly the  board  operated,  some  persons  would 
be  unhappy  with  the  decisions.  But  I  think, 
as  the  hon.  member  has  suggested,  neither 
are  they  perfect. 

I  am  wondering  if,  for  instance,  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  change  this  review  board 
regularly.  It  may  be  that  this  is  already  being 
done.  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  to  become  brainwashed, 
for  one  to  believe  that  the  decisions  of  others 
are  all  correct  simply  from  constant  associa- 
tion with  them.  I  am  suggesting  that  perhaps 
the  hon.  Minister  would  tell  me  that  this  is 
already  being  done.    I  do  not  know. 

Whatever  the  number  of  members  on  this 
board,  I  am  suggesting  that  there  is  wisdom 
in  making  some  changes  and  bringing  new 
people  to  this  appeal  board  from  time  to  time 
so  that  thoughts  won't  be  stereotyped  with 
the  pphcy  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 


course  of  listening  to  many  appeals.  The 
hon.  Minister  suggested  that  the  report  by 
Mr.  Justice  Roach  some  time  ago  indicated 
that  97  per  cent  of  the  appeals  were  satis- 
factory. I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  am 
wondering  though,  whether  or  not  it  is  not 
time,  as  was  suggested,  I  think  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  yesterday,  for  a  new 
look  at  the  whole  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  perhaps  a  new  study. 

This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  province  and  tliere  is 
no  way  that  we  can  deal  with  it  in  this 
Legislature  other  than  making  suggestions  to 
the  hon.  Minister.  It  is  not  something  that 
the  legislators  are  in  constant  contact  with, 
and  I  think  there  is  some  wisdom  in  taking 
a  new  look  from  an  independent  authority's 
view,  rather  than  the  appeal  board  con- 
tinuing to  regulate  its  own  operation. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  members 
make  up  that  board,  who  they  are,  and  what 
the  date  of  their  appointment  was.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  have  that  information?  I  think 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  in  view  of  the 
very  serious  charges  that  I  think  have  been 
made  in  this   House  this   afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  are  Mr.  E.  E.  Sparrow,  chairman; 
vice-chairman,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cauley;  and  the 
medical  commissioner,  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Steele. 
The  dates  of  their  appointment  I  do  not  have 
available,  but  I  will  procure  that  as  soon  as 
I  leave  the  House.  I  will  get  that  information 
and  let  the  hon.  member  have  it. 

With  respect  to  review  of  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  I  stated  in  this  House 
last  evening  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
review  all  of  the  legislation  for  which  the 
department  was  responsible,  including  new 
regulations  passed  thereunder.  That,  I  repeat, 
I  shall  do;  and  I  stated  affirmatively,  which 
I  think  the  hon.  member  might  reasonably 
have  inferred,  that  review  includes,  of  course. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  I  think 
that  any  review,  at  the  moment,  of  that  Act 
will  be  undertaken  by  myself. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  appreciate  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  going  to  give  us  this  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  dates  of  appoint- 
ments. Would  he  comment  on  whether  or 
not  tliere  is  any  desirability  in  bringing  to 
this  review  board  a  change  of  personnel,  a 
new  group  of  people  who  would  not  be 
biased?  Would  he  comment  on  that  sug- 
gestion? I  think  it  has  validity  if  we  are 
going- 
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Hon.  Mr.  RowTitree:  I  think  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding here.  There  is  what  is  called 
a  review  board,  which  sits  and  adjudicates 
on  a  specific  case.  That  is  the  board  that 
^vill  be  sitting  in  connection  with  the  Strong 
case.  It  is  not  a  review  board  to  review 
legislation. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  rather 
surprised  when  I  read  tlie  letter  and  heard  it 
read,  because  I  rise  to  the  defence  of  Mr. 
Jack  Cauley,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years.  In  fact  he  and  I  were  in  the  same 
college  together.  He  was  somewhat  younger 
than  I,  as  you  can  well  imagine.  Since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  I 
have  had  a  number  of  cases  brought  to  the 
board.  Actually  knowing  someone  personally, 
I  took  those  cases  to  Mr.  Cauley.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  not  had  these  relations  with  him 
just  because  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  me; 
but  I  certainly  am  rather  surprised,  I  cannot 
understand  that  letter  and  this  situation.  I 
certainly  want  to  say  that  any  dealings  I 
have  had  with  him  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. 

In  some  cases  he  will  go  beyond  himself 
to  be  most  co-operative  and  to  give  the 
benefit— I  know  of  one  particular  case  where 
a  poor  young  lad  had  gone  up  from  Bonfield 
in  Nipissing  to  Kapuskasing.  Half  an  hour 
after  he  arrived  there,  a  17-year  old  boy,  he 
was  a  cripple  for  life.  Unfortunately  no  one 
would  say,  even  before  the  board  of  review, 
who  employed  him.  The  result  is  that  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  be  crippled  with 
a  broken  back,  will  never  be  able  to  walk 
again;  and  Mr.  Cauley  went  out  of  his  way 
in  every  particular.  He  told  me  if  only  some- 
body would  say  that  they  employed  this  boy, 
we  would  accept  him.  So  my  dealings  with 
him  have  been  most  harmonious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
rather  pleased  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  has  risen  and  has  spoken  in  the 
fashion  which  he  did.  I  have  waited  now 
for  almost  an  hour  to  hear  whether  or  not 
any  hon.  member  would  rise  to  the  defence 
of  the  board,  and  I  think  it  is  now  opportune 
that  I  should  reply. 

I  will  simply  say  this:  On  the  basis  of  the 
information  before  me,  my  experience  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing. 

I  say,  in  the  light  of  my  earlier  remarks, 
any  statement  drawing  conclusions  about  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  Strong  case  is  pre- 
mature before  the  hearing  and  investigation 
of  all  the  facts  and  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances—which is  now  under  way. 


Mr.  Davison:  I  think  I  made  it  quite  clear 
that  this  was  a  problem  into  which  person- 
alities had  entered.  We  tried  to  clear  it  up. 
My  own  working  conditions  with  the  board 
and  Mr.  Cauley  over  the  last  four  years  have 
been  very  good.  I  have  no  complaint  at  all. 
My  complaint  was  about  a  problem  that 
happened  in  one  individual  case  and  I  think 
it  is  important  that  that  case  be  brought  to 
the  light  of  the  public. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss  tlie  Strong  case  at  all,  but  I 
must  say  I  am  still  puzzled  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  board  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
referred  to.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  review 
board  to  review  this  case.  But  mixed  up  with 
it  in  some  fashion— if  I  have  understood  the 
hon.  Minister  correctly— is  a  board  which  is 
going  to  look  into  circumstances  from  which 
criminal  action  might  follow.  Am  I  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber repeat  the  last  sentence?  I  did  not  hear 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  say  on  one  hand  I 
understand  it  to  be  a  review  board  in  the 
normal  sense,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  I 
understand  the  hon.  Minister  correctly,  this 
review  board  is  going  to  take  unto  itself 
further  functions:  Namely,  of  assessing 
alleged  criminal  misrepresentation,  and  pre- 
sumably then  satisfy  itself  that  there  is  a 
prima  facie  case  for  laying  charges  under  the 
criminal  code  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  This  is  what  I  would  try  to  describe  the 
board  as:  It  is  an  ad  hoc  board,  specifically 
designed  to  look  into  this  case.  From  the 
information  which  I  have  heard  about,  the 
facts  are  extremely  conflicting.  One  says  it 
is  white,  the  other  says  it  is  black;  it  is  as 
conflicting  as  that.  In  the  circumstances,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  only  procedure,  and 
the  desirable  procedure,  was  to  get  the  facts 
down  and  see  what  this  board  finds  as  an 
ad  hoc  board,  and  take  the  evidence  under 
oath  and  let  us  see  what  the  evidence  comes 
up  as. 

I  have  been  advised  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  authorities,  there  appear  to  be  grounds 
for  laying  charges.  If  that  is  the  case,  and 
if  it  is  borne  out,  then  appropriate  action  will 
be  taken.  I  have  not  determined  or  had  any 
discussion,  nor  have  I  instructed  anyone  to 
lay  charges.  I  am  simply  sick  and  tired  of 
the  conflicting  information  I  have  been 
getting.  I  want  to  find  out  once  and  for  all 
what  the  facts  are.  From  there  on,  I  will 
determine  what  I  advise  the  board  to  do. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  lion.  Minister  makes 
this  a  bit  more  complicated  every  time  he 
speaks.  His  earlier  reference  had  led  me  to 
believe  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  quasi- 
judicial  body  and  therefore  that  any  state- 
ment made— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Under  the  powers  of 
the  Act,  they  have  that  power. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  that  power? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  I  repeat:  It  is  going 
to  be  a  separate  power  from  the  power 
normally  exercised  by  a  review  board?  It  is 
going  to  be  an  investigatory  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
the  usual  practice  is  to  take  evidence  under 
oath.  It  will  be  difPerent  in  that  sense,  in  any 
•event. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  this  ever  been  done 
before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  not  know.  It 
is  simply  that  the  powers  are  there  and  they 
are  being  exercised.  I  think  this  is  a  proper 
case  in  which  to  exercise  them. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say  a  word  on  this 
point?  I  am  a  personal  friend,  and  have  been 
a  personal  friend  for  the  last  20  years,  of 
Mr.  Sparrow,  the  chairman  of  this  board.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  have 
had  many  controversial  cases  which  have 
gone  back  to  Mr.  Sparrow  four  and  five  times, 
and  he  has  tried  to  explore  every  possible 
avenue  that  might  be  considered  to  help  the 
injured  man  and  to  secure  compensation  after 
others  said  they  did  not  think  so.  Mr.  Sparrow 
is  a  great  humanitarian.  He  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  over  the  years  as  chairman 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

I  remember  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  he 
went  through  his  "Gethsemane",  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  at  the  meeting  and  he  came  out 
with  a  clear  sheet.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  a 
great  public  servant  and  has  done  a  great 
job  in  the  position  he  is  in.  With  that,  we 
can  couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Cauley  too;  and 
I  would  like  to  point  that  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  because  he  has  asked  for  some 
opinion  from  this  House  of  these  men  in  those 
positions.  In  my  opinion  they  have  done  a 
tremendous  job  for  workmen  in  this  province 
in  instituting  new  policies  that  have  benefited 
workmen  who  have  been  injured  and  families 
of  workmen  who  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  their  lives.  I  have  not  any- 
thing but  the  greatest  praise  for  them. 


Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yesterday  afternoon  when  the  amend- 
ments to  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  could  get  the  number  of 
persons  on  pension  when  the  rates  were 
66%  per  cent  or  55  per  cent.  Did  he  get 
tliat  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  I  did  not  get 
home  until  two  o'clock  this  morning,  and  I 
have  not  got  it  yet. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  what  the  hon.  Minister  wants 
is  someone  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Cauley— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  you  could  say  now  would  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  I  would  think  that 
almost  every  member  in  the  House,  sir, 
should  rise  and  say  that  he  has  had  compens- 
ation cases  that  have  been  turned  down, 
rejected  through  the  normal  process,  and  have 
had  some  success  by  contacting  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board.  I  have  myself. 

Of  course  when  I  took  them  to  the  vice- 
chairman,  I  felt  there  was  a  justifiable  case 
for  a  review.  Likely  the  case  was  settled 
without  the  review.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  proper  thing  that  should  happen  in 
regard  to  the  compensation  board.  I  think 
that  the  case  should  be  decided  before  it  is 
necessary  to  approach  the  vice-chairman  in 
charge  of  such  a  great  department  to  make 
a  decision,  I  think  this  is  where  the  problem 
lies. 

In  regard  to  what  we  heard  today:  how 
that  came  about  I  am  not  going  to  hazard 
a  guess.  But  I  have  made  this  statement 
before  in  the  House,  and  I  think  with  some 
validity  because  of  my  experience:  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  approach  to  establishing 
cases  in  the  past  few  years.  I  feel  at  one 
time,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  investigators, 
the  claims'  ofiicer  and  those  people  who 
decided  and  processed  the  claims,  went  out 
and  tried  really  to  establish  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  worker.  Whatever  has  changed  this 
approach  I  do  not  know.  But  it  seems  to  me 
at  the  present  time  the  investigators  do  not 
make  that  kind  of  an  approach. 

What  makes  me  say  so  is  the  necessity, 
in  the  past  few  years,  to  establish  workmen's 
compensation  committees.  I  pay  particular 
attention  to  three  such  committees  in  different 
local  unions.  They  were  established  originally 
to  do  an  educational  job  for  their  member- 
ship, to  tell  them  what  they  were  entitled 
to.    It  got  beyond  that.    They  became  sort 
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of  a  nurse  maid  for  the  injured  workmen 
and  had  to  start  processing  his  cases. 

As  these  committees  got  more  experienced, 
the  tougher  it  was  for  them  to  get  claims 
estabhshed.  We  have  in  local  1005  in 
Hamilton  one  of  the  best  compensation  com- 
mittes  in  a  local  union  that  I  believe  there 
is  in  the  country.  They  are  really  interested 
in  the  Act  and  in  seeing  that  people  get 
their  proper  due  under  the  Act.  But  the 
chairman  of  tiiat  committee  has  two  days  a 
week  lost  time  every  week  in  processing 
cases.  Invariably  he  is  down  to  the  board 
twice,  and  sometimes  three  times  a  week, 
making  sure  the  cases  are  processed  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Now  this  is  the  crux  of  the  thing.  I  do 
not  think  this  should  be  necessary.  If  the 
investigators  are  doing  their  work  properly, 
the  claims  ofBces  are  doing  it  properly,  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  a  watchdog  over 
the  Act  in  the  local  unions,  or  for  the  mem- 
bers to  be  approaching  the  vice-chairman  of 
the  board.  I  think  this  is  the  area  the  hon. 
Minister  should  be  looking  into,  to  see  if 
they  are  trying  to  really  ascertain  in  an 
unbiased  manner  that  the  workman  has  been 
injured  on  the  job  and  is  entitled  to  his 
compensation. 

I  think  this  is  where  we  have  got  off 
the  track  in  regard  to  this  problem.  I  think 
it  should  get  back  on  the  track  so  that  we 
can  put  the  compensation  committees  back  in 
the  educational  field  and  do  something  so  the 
workman  can  have  his  claims  looked  after  by 
the  people  that  are  set  up  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
thing  tliat  should  be  said  and  has  not  been 
mentioned  during  the  course  of  the  two  days 
the  matter  of  workmen's  compensation  has 
been  under  review  in  this  House. 

It  would  be  easy,  giving  into  temptation, 
to  take  the  floor  and  say  that  one  subscribes 
to  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
who  always  feels  called  upon  with  a  mission- 
ary zeal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  him  so 
many  times  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  perform  a  duty  which  he  performed  a 
few  moments  ago.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines,  in  heaping  praises,  applauding  people, 
in  his  inimical  way  always  wants  to  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  indeed  the  only  defender 
of  people  who  are  under  attack.  That  is  the 
inference  that  he  wants  to  leave. 

He  reaches  his  greatest  heights  of  oratory, 
of  course,  when  he  is  talking  about  the  dis- 
staff  side.  He  gets  off  in  full  flights  of 
eloquence  when  he  talks  about  our  ladies 
of  the  province.    I  am  surprised  he  did  not 


take  the  floor  yesterday  after  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  gave  us  a  continuation  of  the  praises 
of  women  that  started,  after  all,  in  Varsity 
Arena,  a  year  ago  last  October.  However, 
one  thing  aside. 

I  followed  this  debate  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  I  never  saw  anything  in  it  other 
than  the  quotations  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East  from  documents  which  he 
read  into  the  record,  that  could  be  in  any 
way  called  critical  of  the  board. 

I  took  the  opportunity  when  I  spoke  to 
talk  about  the  fullest  co-operation  that  is 
gixen  to  the  members  by  the  board.  I 
noted  at  that  time,  that  we  have  the  privilege 
of  writing  directly  to  the  chairman. 

Really,  in  order  to  keep  things  straight 
and  in  their  proper  perspective,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  necessary  after  all  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  to  get  up  and  make  the 
comments  he  did.  It  was  certainly  uncalled 
for,  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to  say 
patronizingly— in  the  words  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  "unctuously"— that  he  had 
sat  there  waiting  for  an  hour  for  somebody 
to  get  up  and  come  to  the  defence  of  the 
members  of  the  board.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  come  to  their  defence,  because  nobody 
attacked  them.  Unless  it  can  be  called  an 
attack  for  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East 
to  read  factual  material  into  the  record, 
which  speaks  for  itself  and  justifies  any 
Inferences  that  may  reasonably  be  drawn 
from  it. 

The  real  problem  which  stimulates  me  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House,  to  try  to  put  a 
cap  on  it,  the  real  problem  of  course  has  not 
been  repeated  this  year  in  the  debate.  The 
problem  is  that  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  deals  with  the  many  thousands  of 
workmen  who  come  under  its  purview 
through  the  medium  of  the  written  word  in 
correspondence. 

The  workmen's  compensation  board  has 
never  discovered  the  advantages  of  personal 
contact.  The  workman  in  Kenora,  Dryden  or 
Foleyet  or  Timmins,  Sudbury,  Cornwall,  his 
only  contact  with  the  board  is  through  the 
written  word;  correspondence  often  ill  con- 
ceived, hastily  and  improperly  written,  often 
written  by  a  person  with  a  minimum  of 
education.  He  presents  his  problem  in  that 
fashion,  and  he  receives  back  through  the 
written  words,  the  attitude,  the  opinion  and 
conclusion  of  the  board.  That  problem,  I  said 
a  few  years  ago— I  think  the  first  year  I  came 
into  the  House  and  repeated  it  afterwards,  it 
has  not  been  said  this  year,  and  I  am  going 
to  repeat  it— the  solution  to  the  problem  is 
for   the   workmen's    compensation    board    to 
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establish  branch  oflBces  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

They  have  been  asked.  I  recall  in  my  own 
community  that  the  city  council  of  Sudbury 
indeed  passed  a  resolution  and  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
and  asked  the  board  to  establish  a  branch 
oflBce  in  Sudbury.  The  reason  for  that,  of 
course,  is  that  Sudbury,  being  the  great 
mining  centre  it  is,  people  engaged  in  a  very 
hazardous  occupation,  moiling  in  the  ground 
for  metal,  many  are  the  accidents  that  occur, 
many  are  the  claims  that  are  made  to  the 
workmen's  compensation  board.  The  city 
fathers  of  Sudbury,  of  course,  a  long  time 
ago  were  intelligent  enough  to  conceive  that 
the  way  to  deal  with  this  problem,  or  the 
way  the  board  should  approach  it,  is  to  open 
an  oflSce. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  other  agencies 
of  the  government  have  branch  offices 
throughout  the  province.  One  can  mention 
in  that  connection  the  Ontario  Hospital  Serv- 
ices Commission.  Really  the  question  is,  why 
should  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
not  have  the  same  approach?  Why  should 
they  not  have  an  office  in  Windsor,  Cornwall, 
in  Sudbury  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
province? 

But  the  board  has  rigidly  refused  to  open 
offices  where  they  might  deal  in  the  way  of 
personal  contact  with  these  people  who  come 
under  their  jurisdiction.  Not  doing  that,  of 
course,  the  people  have  recourse  only  to  the 
local  member  and  they  go  to  the  local  mem- 
ber to  help  them  solve  their  problems,  to  give 
them  advice  and  to  be  their  intermediary 
with  the  board.  That  led  to  my  comment 
yesterday— and  a  justified  one  it  is— that  we 
need,  in  fact,  branch  offices  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board. 

I  was,  to  use  the  phrase  so  many  times 
used  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  I 
was  curious  or  I  was  puzzled— I  was  puzzled. 
I  tried  not  to  see  the  insidious  or  the  sinister, 
that  the  workmen's  compensation  board,  at 
the  request  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crowai 
can  lay  their  fingers  on  an  item  of  information 
as  to  how  many  letters,  or  how  many  cases, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  has  brought  to 
its  attention.  Can  the  board  only  do  that  v^dth 
respect  to  members  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  are  their  records  complete  or 
do  they  keep  a  dossier  at  the  request  of  the 
hon.  Minister  or  someone  else  only  about 
members  of  the  Opposition,  that  they  have 
that  information  ready  to  hand? 

It  calls  to  mind  one  time  when  the  "grey 
fox"  of  Victoria  was  running  things  around 
here.   Mr.  Chairman,  it  calls  to  mind  tliat,  in 


the  midst  of  a  very  acrimonius  debate,  almost 
as  if  he  snapped  his  fingers— I  remember  it; 
he  sent  out  for  some  information  about  how 
many  times  a  certain  member  of  the 
Opposition  had  attended  a  certain  committee 
—he  had  the  information  back  in  a  trice.  He 
got  up  on  his  feet  and  with  that  wave  that 
cannot  be  imitated,  can  never  be  copied,  he 
said:  "When  this  matter  was  discussed  before 
such-and-such  a  committee  the  hon.  member 
of  the  Opposition  was  not  even  present." 

When  we  talked  about  dens  of  prostitution 
on  Jarvis  Street,  the  same  man  sent  out 
somewhere  and  had  the  information  about 
the  record  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  attending  meetings  of  the  metropoli- 
tan council. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Metro- 
politan council;  yes,  get  that  in. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  So  it  gives  one  cause  to 
wonder  what  the  extent  of  the  dossier  on  us 
is;  how  large  and  how  detailed  and  how  inti- 
mate it  is?  It  leads  to  this  conclusion,  to  this 
irresistible  suspicion,  that  a  government  that 
is  weak  and  shaky,  on  the  verge  of  going  out 
of  office— 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —will  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
civil  service.  Within  the  confines  of  my  breast 
there  rankles  the  memory  of  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  when  I  stood  in  my  place  in  this 
House  that  I  said— I  think,  I  believe,  I  am 
not  sure  but  I  think  it  was— The  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  Act  was  woritten  by  a  law 
firm  downtown  and  they  were  paid  thousands 
of  dollars.  Out  went  the  slip  of  paper  from 
the  civil  service  behind  the  Speaker's  Throne, 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  got 
up  and  he  said:  "The  member  is  mistaken; 
The  Water  Resources  Commission  Act  was 
not  written  by  a  law  firm  downtown."  That 
is  the  information  given  him.  The  next  day 
I  looked  into  the  records.  I  had  them  in  my 
desk  here;  I  was  going  to  bring  them  out  at 
some  other  time;  there  they  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  On  labour. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  I  have  looked  into  it. 
The  Water  Resources.  Commission  Act  was 
indeed  not  written  downtown  but  what  the 
enthusiastic  civil  servant  in  the  employ  of 
the  hon.  Minister  neglected  to  point  out  was 
that  The  Water  Resources  Commission  Act 
was  revised  downtown  and  this  government 
paid  $8  short  of  $11,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Weill 
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Mr.  Sopha:  But  it  was  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  in  using  the  civil 
service  to  carry  his  fight  with  us  you  see,  to 
go  any  further  than  to  utter  a  half-truth, 
nothing  more  than  a  half-truth.  He  was 
correct  when  he  said  The  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act  was  not  written  downtown 
but  he  would  not  utter  the  whole  truth— the 
member  is  only  partially  mistaken,  it  was 
revised  downtown  and  we  paid  $8  short  of 
$11,000. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  myself,  like  all  of  the  other 
members,  have  had  cases  where  we  were 
successful  with  the  workmen's  compensation 
board,  and  likewise  unsuccessful. 

The  big  difficulty  that  I  have  found  in  my 
own  instance  is  that  the  individual  does  not 
understand  the  workings  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  board  or  The  Department  of 
Labour,  cannot  read  English,  has  difficulty 
with  his  English  language,  and  as  a  result  is 
confronted  with  this  lack  of  knowledge.  Does 
the  department  issue  pamphlets  or  sheets  in 
languages  other  than  the  English  language? 
Do  they  circulate  that  among  the  various 
ethnic  groups  throughout  the  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Somebody  does  not 
like  tliat  word! 

Mr.  Newman:  —so  that  the  labourer  of 
ethnic  origin  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  workings  of  the 
board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  answer  that 
absolutely,  but  there  are  pamphlets  in  eleven 
different  languages  other  than  English,  on 
various  aspects  of  the  operations  of  The  De- 
partment of  Labour;  and  I  think  that  includes 
the  workmen's  compensation  board. 

Mr.  Newman:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  see 
to  it  that  I  receive  500  copies  of  these  in 
both  Ukrainian  and  Polish,  if  he  has  them, 
because  I  would  like  to  distribute  them 
througliout  the  Ukrainian,  Polish  and  Italian 
commimity  back  home  to  see  that  these 
people  are  quite  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  a  service  to  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  other  question,  Mr. 
Minister,  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman:  Are 
teachers  covered  by  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act? 

Mr.  Troy:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  you  have  read 
the  Act,  I  presume;  or  have  you? 


Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Were  you  here  in  the 
House  yesterday?  I  dealt  with  it.  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  makes  it  permissible 
for  school  boards  to  come  in  under  the  Act. 
The  rate  is  very  low;  it  is  five  cents  per  $100 
a  payroll.  It  is  going  to  be  compulsory  for 
all  school  boards  across  the  province;  at  the 
moment  a  good  many  of  them,  especially  the 
large  ones,  are  under  the  Act  by  virtue  of 
their  election  to  come  under. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
The  reason  I  bring  that  up  is  because  now, 
with  the  greater  emphasis  on  technical  educa- 
tion, and  the  exposure  of  the  teacher  to  the 
various  types  of  machines  and  the  fact  that 
he  may  not  be  covered  under  the  sick  leave 
allowances  of  a  school  board,  he  would  need 
protection  of  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  anticipated 
that  and  it  is  in  the  amendment  to  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  hon. 
Minister  is  on  that  question  of  compensation 
for  those  who  are  working  for  the  various 
schools,  I  wonder  if  he  would  give  some 
consideration  to  those  employees  in  the 
schools  for  retarded  children? 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  on  the 
weekend  and  at  the  present  time  the  rates 
are  so  applied  that  they  cannot  come  within 
the  bounds  of  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  but  they  are  worthy  of  consideration,  I 
think. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1001  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1002: 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  on  this. 
Two  years  ago  I  brought  this  up  with  the 
then  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  and  it 
was  a  case  of  when  you  were  going  to  add 
any  more  trades  to  The  Apprenticeship  Act.  I 
realize  that  there  is  a  select  committee  set 
up  on  this  and  I  would  presume  that  it  will 
be  reported  but  I  would  hope  that  if  it  does 
report  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing some  legislation  in  this  year  on  it,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  are  now  setting  up 
new  trade  schools  in  the  different  areas,  and 
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I  would  hope  that  these  new  trades  under- 
neath The  Apprenticeship  Act  would  be  able 
to  get  past  this  year  so  they  could  get  into 
these  new  schools  that  are  being  set  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  hon. 
member's  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
two  or  three  years  I  have  been  going  to 
raise  the  issue  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  under  The  Apprenticeship  Act. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  I  did  not  have  time 
to  dig  into  the  details  of  it;  I  do  not  profess 
to  have  any  great  number  of  details  here 
today,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  in  his  review  of  his  department  that 
this  is  one  area  where  I  think  there  has  got 
to  be  a  very  serious  second  look.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  one  case  that  I  am  in  the 
process  of  discussing  now  with  one  of  the 
department  oflBcials,  of  a  lad  who  was 
suddenly  informed  a  week  or  so  ago,  in  the 
third  year  of  apprenticeship,  that  the  garage 
where  he  was  working  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  employ  him.  He  has  been  under- 
paid in  accordance  with  the  Act.  As  I  heard 
the  story,  they  felt  that  they  had  too  much 
of  a  complement— this  was  almost  a  case  of 
financial  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  this 
garage— and  they  were  going  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  employees  they  had. 

I  have  since  been  informed,  and  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  check  with  the  depart- 
ment and  ascertain  what  is  happening  here, 
but  I  am  informed  that  since  he  was  fired  a 
week  ago  somebody  else  has  been  taken  on 
in  his  place.  This  leads,  it  seems  to  me,  in- 
escapably to  the  conclusion  that  what  is 
happening  is  that  they  are  exploiting  these 
apprentices  in  the  early  years  of  their  appren- 
ticeship by  not  paying  them  what  they 
should.  Heaven  knows,  they  are  paid  very 
little  to  begin  with.  In  other  instances  they 
are  being  exploited  by  not  getting  the  kind 
of  training  that  they  are  entitled  to  and  by 
being  used  as  pump  hands  and  things  of  this 
nature.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  in  my  observation  there  are  too  many 
cases  where  the  employer  has  been  able  to 
get  out  from  under  his  obhgations  in  The 
Apprenticeship  Act. 

In  this  instance  cited  here,  I  tentatively 
suggest  that  no  other  conclusion  is  possible 
but  that  the  employer  had  got  out  from  his 
obligations  in  the  Act.  The  lad  is  now  out. 
I  am  told  that  the  department  is  seeking 
another  place  for  him  but  he  has  not  got 
it  and  a  week  has  gone  by.  Yet  somebody 
else  is  being  brought  in  to  start  a  new 
apprenticeship  and  presumably  he  is  going  to 


be  manning  pumps  and  be  underpaid  in  the 
same  fashion,  if  there  is  not  a  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  glad  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  raised  this  be- 
cause if  there  is  any  attempt  at  that  kind  of 
circumvention  I  would  be  ofiFended  myself.  I 
do  not  tolerate  nor  believe  in  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
new  hon.  Minister  the  lack  of  apprenticeship 
in  so  many  trades  in  Ontario.  I  know  this 
matter  was  pointed  out  to  him  when  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  gave  its  brief 
to  him  not  so  long  ago.  This  problem  arises 
from  the  fact  that  today  with  automation  we 
are  going  to  need  increased  training,  and 
there  should  be  an  increased  number  of 
trades  that  require  apprenticeship  and  this 
should  come  under  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
hon.  member  probably  is  aware,  there  is  a 
committee  on  manpower.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  with  this  branch  by  way 
of  change,  pending  the  receipt  of  that  report 
and  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  from  all 
points  of  view  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  make 
any  changes  before  that  report  comes  in.  I 
think  the  question  of  extending  apprentice- 
ship into  industrial  trades  not  now  covered 
is  one  of  the  key  points  that  the  committee 
will  report  on. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
will  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  that  committee  on 
retraining  has  said  that  he  does  not  like 
international  unions.  Almost  all  the  trade 
unions  in  Ontario  are  international  unions. 
If  the  government  takes  the  view  that  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  is  taking,  I  am 
afraid  there  will  not  be  very  much  help  for 
the  apprenticeship  trades.  I  realize  there  is 
a  new  Minister  and  he  has  probably  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  all  these 
matters,  but  after  all  this  is  the  third 
Minister  in  about  a  year  we  have  had  in  this 
department— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  no,  not  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  What  is  it,  a  year  and  a 
quarter  or  something  like  that?  And  I  think 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  neglect  that 
there  has  been  in  this  department  and  which 
could  be  credited  to  the  Conservative  admin- 
istration over  a  period  of  years.  I  for  one 
am  not  going  to  let  the  entire  Ministry  hide 
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l)ehind  the  fact  that  it  has  a  new  Minister, 
no  matter  how  hard  working  and  interested 
he  may  be.  I  do  hope  that  when  he 
approaches  this  problem  of  apprenticeship  he 
docs  not  have  the  bias  that  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  training  committee  has  against 
hibour. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
foho):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  hon.  member  means  when  he  says  that 
employment  of  apprentices  has  anything  to 
do  with  international  unions. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  do  not  know  that 
tiie  hon.  member  would  know  too  much  about 
apprenticeship  because  I  doubt  if  he  has  ever 
had  an  apprentice  in  his  premises  up  until 
now.  I  happen  to  have  trained  over  the  years 
many  apprentices  who  are  journeymen  now 
and  out  working  for  good  wages.  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  hon.  member  further  that 
I  am  not  against  unions.  I  said  that  in  this 
House  last  December.  I  said  perhaps  we 
could  do  without  international  unions,  and  if 
my  thinking  is  wrong  I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
my  thoughts  as  well  as  he  is  his.  I  think  if 
the  hon.  members  who  are  fighting  inter- 
national union  battles  would  read  the  papers 
they  would  see  international  imions  them- 
seKes  saying  that  they  should  get  rid  of 
other  international  unions.  Is  that  right  or 
wrong? 

Some  hon.   members:   Wrong,  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  have  read  it!  The 
hon.  members  ought  to  start  reading  their 
papers. 

I  want  to  go  further.  On  the  committee  on 

apprenticeship      training      we      have      hon. 

members  from  the  NDP  party,  we  have  hon. 

members  from  the  Opposition  party- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  means 

NDP,  not  NDP  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  NDP,  yes,  that 
happens  to  be  party,  it  stands  for  party.  I 
never  knew  that  before.  I  call  it  the  No 
Down  Payment  Party,  so  I  always  put  the 
other  "P"  in. 

We  have  hon.  members  from  the  Opposi- 
tion party  and  the  report  is  finished  and  at 
the  printers.  I  would  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  members  of  that  committee  are 
in  agreement.  If  any  of  the  members  on  that 
committee  would  say  that  I  tried  to  twist 
their  arms  as  chairman,  I  think  he  would 
find  it  wrong. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  Nortli):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  bring  up  a  very  important 
point.  The  hon.  Minister  from  Frontenac- 
Addington  (Mr.  Simonett)  comes  up  with  this 
old  speech,  "Why,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
unions,  I  am  for  them.  I  have  a  lot  of  good 
friends  in  them,  and  I  am  all  for  it."  But 
then  he  hastens  in  his  own  ignorant  way 
and  says,  "But,  international  unions  I  am 
against."  And  why?  This  is  in  Hansard: 
"They  take  funds  out  of  people's  pay,  they 
take  it  over  to  the  States,  they  do  not  even 
invest  it  here,"  leaving  the  wrong  idea  in 
the  minds  of  people. 

Here  is  the  important  part  of  it  all:  As 
far  as  the  hon.  Minister  is  concerned  he  does 
not  mean  anything,  but  it  is  obvious  now 
that  there  was  a  great  wanting  for  quality 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  appointed  him 
Minister  Without.  But  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  he  is  trotting  around  this  prov- 
ince. Not  long  ago  he  spoke  at  a  convention 
and  he  was  complaining  that  he  did  not  have 
any  people  there,  so  somebody  said,  "I  think 
it  is  because  we  have  not  got  tiie  proper 
idea."  One  of  your  audience  said,  "Well  of 
course,  it  is  snowing  out."  The  other  fellow 
said  we  have  got  to  make  a  brand  new 
approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question;  I  want  to  know  where 
this  convention  was. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  sit  right  down.  I  want 
to  straighten  you  out.  When  you  are  speak- 
ing, I  assume  that  you  are  speaking  for  the 
government.  Here  we  have  the  estimates  of 
a  very  important  branch,  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  this  department  I 
am  certain  is  doing  everything  that  he  can 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  good  feeling  be- 
tween emi:)loyee  and  employer.  Yet  while  he 
is  working  like  a  slave,  a  numbskull  member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  running  around  stirring  up 
ill-feeling  among  members  of  a  union. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  You  were  as 
wrong  as  any  person  could  be.  First  of  all, 
the  imions  that  are  collecting  dues  from 
members  who  work  in  Canada,  invest  these 
dues  in  Canada.  It  is  not  a  question  of  taking 
them  over  there.  It  is  not  a  question  of  doing 
something  that  is  wrong.  These  men  in 
unions  have,  I  think,  as  great  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country  as  you  have.  I 
noticed  in  your  little  speech,  that  while  you 
are  finding  fault  with  international  unionism, 
maybe  you  are  not  finding  fault  with  Chrys- 
ler or  Ford  or  General  Motors.  They  appar- 
ently are  all  right.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  for 
big  interests  to  control  companies  over  here. 
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Bnt  when  it  is  a  point  of  unions  with  their 
head  offices  in  the  States  having  people  over 
here  that  are  working  for  them,  then  that 
apparently  is  wrong. 

You  will  find,  I  am  certain,  that  in  the 
average  instance  of  trade  unionism,  that  they 
are  putting  many  more  dollars  in  Canada 
than  they  are  actually  taking  out.  I  tliink  it 
is  wrong  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  prob- 
lems down  through  the  years. 

The  government,  sir,  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  for  some  20  years,  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused, year  after  year  and  time  after  time, 
to  recognize  the  important  fact  that  labour, 
working  class  people  want  to  take,  are  taking 
and  will  take,  regardless  of  what  any  stupid 
member  says— including  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet— they  want  to  take  their  equal  part 
in  making  plans  for  themselves  and  for  the 
future  of  their  families. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Including  political  actionl 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  no  objections.  I  have 
never  spoken  against  that.  If  trade  unionism 
wants  to  pay  dues  into  any  party,  and  un- 
fortunately at  the  moment  they  are  only 
paying  into  one,  that  is  their  own  aflFair. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  They  do  not 
vote  for  them. 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  are  spending  their  own 
funds,  but  again  the  unfortunate  part  about 
it  all  is,  that  they  are  paying  some  funds  into 
the  NDP.  But  there  is  plenty  of  reason,  and 
I  think  that  you  will  agree  they  do  not  really 
vote  for  you— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  So  twisted  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  saying! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now,  there  is  my  hon.  friend 
from  Hamilton  East.  I  want  to  answer  him. 
You  know  he  is  a  very  popular  man  in  his 
own  union.  Recently  there  were  three  mem- 
bers nmning  for  president- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  happened  when  you 
ran  in  Windsor? 

Mr.  Reaume:  —of  his  union  and  he  ran 
third.  Now,  there  is  a  very  popular  man.  I 
suggest  that  what  happened  there  was  that 
the  boys  of  the  union  got  sick  and  tired  of 
the  party  and  they  said  that  the  union  comes 
first,  so  we  are  going  to  make  certain- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Wait  untU  you  see  the 
result  of  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  heard  me  the  first 
timel 


Mr.  Reaume:  No,  I  did  not  hear  you, 
honestly! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  going  to  wait 
at  all.  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  here  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  you  will  be  at  the  head 
of  the  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  you 
have  now  is  not  much  and  after  you  get 
finished- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  on 
a  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  all  right,  you  can 
rise  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  The  Appren- 
ticeship Act  and  what  we  are  getting  is 
stupid  statements  that  match  the  stupidity  of 
the  statements  that  the  hon.  member  is 
criticizing. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  fellow 
here  has  mentioned  everything  from  banning 
the  bomb  to  whatever  you  want  do  speak 
about  in  the  House.  He  thinks  that  he  is 
always  in  order  and  anybody  else  who  dares 
open  their  mouth,  and  say  one  thing  about 
him,  he  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, point  of  order!  A  rule,  Mr.  Chairman! 

If  an  hon.  member  is  speaking  on  this  vote 
in  regards  to  the  apprenticeship  branch,  how 
can  he  be  an  apprentice  himself? 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  an  apprentice. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  words  spoken  yesterday  after- 
noon or  evening  by  the  head  of  the 
department  when  he  spoke  of  this  group  of 
people,  industry  and  those  who  worked  in 
it  and  the  trades  people.  Now,  I  want  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  very  proud  of  the  way  that 
they  are  talking  and  not  fighting  much.  But 
I  am  informed,  sir,  that  if  you  do  not  take 
a  very  personal  interest  in  this  very  soon,  this 
group  of  people  that  you  think  is  doing  so 
well,  is  going  to  break  up. 

I  was  amazed  when  you  spoke  against  the 
establishment  of  management-labour  groups. 
This  was  an  example.  Now  a  number  of 
these  people— and  I  am  not  being  unkind,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  I  think  very  much  of 
you  personally— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Flattery  will  get  you 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  now,  is  there  anything 
wrong  with  this?  I  really  think  he  is  a  fine 
fellow.  We  all  do. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
the  nicest  thing  anybody  has  said  to  me  all 
day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  on  The  Appren- 
ticeship Act,  but  it  is  awfully  nice. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  feel  that  you  should  at 
once  intervene  with  this  group.  I  think  you 
should  step  in  there,  because  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  now  that  all  the  work  that  you 
have  done,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  a  bit,  all 
the  work  you  have  done  is  now  going  down 
that  drain. 

What  is  the  reason?  For  the  very  same 
reason  that  government  again,  and  the  em- 
ployer again,  he  will  not  accept  labour,  as 
an  equal  partner.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
there,  sir,  and  I  submit  that  if  you  will,  at  a 
very  early  date,  go  back  to  those  meetings 
again— that  are  applicable  to  the  building 
trades,  a  branch  of  it  on  which  we  have  had 
plenty  of  arguments— there  is  no  question 
about  the  facts;  when  you  stepped  in  there, 
there  was  plenty  of  trouble. 

It  was  a  hard  job  and  I  think  you  have 
done  well.  But  I  am  merely  mentioning  this 
statement  that  this  is  a  job  that  needs  the 
help  and  the  guidance  of  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  department.  It  will  not  do,  sir, 
for  you  to  have  an  office  boy  there.  You  must 
do  it  and  I  think  if  you  do  not,  it  will  only 
be  a  matter  of  probably  a  week  when  the 
whole  thing  will  end  and  we  will  have  this 
very  same  problem  over  and  over  again.  So, 
sir,  I  am  not  being  critical,  I  am  merely 
trying  to  pass  over,  if  I  can,  things  that  I  have 
heard,  things  that  I  think  are  true.  If  I  were 
you  I  would  immediately  take  over  the  whole 
thing,  take  charge.  I  think  if  you  do,  that 
you  can  bring  peace  out  of  it  all. 

Mr.  M.  Relanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  we  still  under  the  apprentice- 
ship branch?  For  some  time  I  have  been 
concerned  with  this  particular  branch  of  the 
department.  I  have  been  approached  by 
former  students  who  want  to  go  into  certain 
trades,  but  apparently  the  various  boards  that 
are  set  up  arc  trying  to  protect  their  trade. 
You  cannot  blame  them  in  a  sense,  but  it 
seems  to  be  very  hard  for  them,  .say,  a  very 
yoimg  chap  around  the  age  of  17,  to  be  able 
to  be  accepted  by  the  board  when  he  wants 
to  go  into  a  trade.  They  tell  him  he  must 
find  employment,  he  must  also  be  highly 
recommended,  he  must  also  have  certain 
academic  qualifications,  and  they  make  it 
rather  difficult  for  this  young  chap  to  be  able 
to  take  a  trade.  Then  if  he  is  accepted  he 
has  to  come  to  Toronto  for  a  certain  period 


of  time,  and  the  cost  involved  is  a  hardship- 
upon  him.  I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minister 
whether  there  could  be  some  investigatioi^ 
along  this  line. 

Also,  I  have  other  groups  that  have 
approached  me,  who  have  had  years,  we  will 
say,  of  working  in  a  certain  field.  They 
want  to  be  certified  but  are  told  they  are 
too  old.  I  recall  I  had  quite  a  bit  of  corres- 
pondence with  your  man  in  charge  here  in 
Toronto  during  the  past  year.  I  know  you 
are  not  aware  of  this,  Mr.  Minister,  but 
it  appears  that  this  chap  and  others  are 
told,  "Well,  you  are  just  too  old."  A  man 
who  is  over  thirty  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  apprentice,  and  yet  he  has  spent— I  would 
say  as  much  as  eight  to  ten  years  in  this 
particular  field  of  work.  I  am  talking  about  a 
mechanics*  shop,  auto-mechanic.  His  fellow 
worker  next  to  him  has  received  a  certificate 
but  has  not  the  experience.  But,  because 
the  older  man  does  not  have  the  certification, 
he  cannot  receive  that  rate  of  pay.  To  me 
that  does  not  seem  fair  at  all.  I  was  just 
wondering  whether  there  could  be  some 
investigation  along  these  lines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
points  the  hon.  member  raised  are  very  im- 
portant, and  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
apprenticeship.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  the 
chairman  of  this  manpower  committee,  and 
I  am  informed  that  these  matters  have  been 
advanced  in  argument  at  least  to  the  com- 
mittee; I  presume  that  some  reference  or 
disposition  will  be  made  of  these  matters  to 
which  you  refer  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.   Belanger:   Maybe   I   did  not   get  you 

quite  right,  Mr.  Minister.  I  am  sorry;  you 
feel  that  these  matters  are  being  discussed 
in  committee  and  there  will  be  some  recti- 
fications; is  that  what  I  understand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee will  make  recommendations  about 
these  matters.  Before  that,  I  recognized 
the  points  that  you  made  and  I  said  they  are 
excellent.  They  are  important  points  and 
they  are  quite  relevant  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  too. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  A 
number  of  years  ago,  at  the  college  in 
Cuclph,  we  had  what  was  called  the  Trent 
Institute  which  was  an  apprenticeship  train- 
ing for  young  men  who  wished  to  enter  into 
the  baking  trade.  I  think  the  government 
still  sponsors,  or  at  least  gives  an  allowance 
of    some    dollars    to    the    Bakers   Association 
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for  students  who  are  of  exceptional  ability 
to  go  to  the  Chicago  School  of  Baking.  I 
am  wondering,  sir,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  the  department  entering  into  this  field 
once  again;  there  is  certainly  a  need  for  this; 
will  you  consider  tliis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  proposition  that 
you  raise,  having  to  do  with  the  cooking 
trade,  if  I  might  describe  that  group  as  that, 
is  being  provided  for;  a  cooking  school  is 
being  included  in  the  New  Provincial  Insti- 
tute of  Trades. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  think,  sir,  you  should  be 
commended  for  that  because  I  think  we  have 
to  advertise  more  Canadian  food,  or  some- 
thing with  a  Canadian  background.  I  think 
that  baking  and  food  is  something  we  can 
elaborate  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1002  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1003: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  I  would  like  to  raise  on  concilia- 
tion services.  When  we  get  into  this  whole 
field  you  begin  to  stray  perhaps  beyond 
concihation  per  se,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  usually  a  lost 
soul. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Anyone  who  strays  is 
usually  a  lost  soul?  Well,  that  is  half  of 
the  Tory  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  was  listening  to  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  that  we  have  had 
our  Httle  exchange  here,  let  me  get  down  to 
business.  I  am  puzzled,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  the  purpose  of  conciliation  pro- 
cedxu'e,  when  the  chairman  of  a  board  can, 
in  some  instances,  suddenly  decide  that  the 
case  he  is  considering  is  part  of  a  pattern 
that  is  going  to  be  decided  elsewhere,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  point  in  him  proceeding 
with  this  particular  case. 

•  I  have  been  handed  correspondence,  for 
example,  outlining  details,  with  regard  to  a 
conciliation  board  between  the  Kingsgate 
Motors  Limited  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the 
union  involved.  As  the  hon.  Minister  will 
recall,  there  are  two  other  companies  faced 
with  essentially  the  same  kind  of  negotiations, 
and  I  understand  the  same  judge  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  all  instances.  Suddenly 
the  judge  came  to  the  conclusion  that  since 
he  had  sat  on  these  other  boards  which 
■  incidentally  ultimately  led  to  a  strike,  there 


was  no  point  in  proceeding  with  the  Kings- 
gate  board.  This  raises  one  point  that  I 
want  to  consider  in  another  context. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
build  a  confidence  in  conciliation  procedures, 
conciliation  boards,  we  cannot  permit  the 
particular  circumstances  of  this  one  union 
being  part  of  a  pattern,  being  used  as  an 
excuse  to  bring  the  whole  conciliation  process 
to  an  end,  so  that  the  expense  and  the  time 
and  the  energy  and  everything  else  put  into 
it  up  until  that  point  are  all  lost.  It  seems 
to  me  this  results  in  creating  a  sense  of 
frustration  on  the  part  of  the  working  people; 
that,  inevitably  on  occasions,  is  going  to  end 
in  wildcat  strikes,  or  what  the  government 
and  others  choose  to  describe  as  wildcat 
strikes.  In  the  instance  of  the  Kingsgate 
Motors  board,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Minister  has  it  at  his  fingertips,  or  whether 
he  can  comment  on  it,  but  let  me  proceed 
to  another  one  because  I  think  this  is 
extremely  disturbing. 

I  had  the  benefit  yesterday  of  a  visit  from 
a  delegation  from  the  Oil  and  Chemical 
Workers  who  are  at  the  present  time  in 
negotiation  out  along  the  lakeshore  with 
Regent  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  com- 
panies. Last  year  they  started  negotiations 
with  these  companies  before  their  contract 
expired  on  May  29  and  they  finally  got  a 
board  award  on  January  15. 

In  the  course  of  their  negotiations  they 
faced  the  problem  that  they  were  sitting 
down  with  a  management  that  is  absolutely 
powerless.  They  are  subsidiaries  of  American 
companies,  and  they  go  through  the  motions 
of  negotiations  when  it  is  very  clear  they 
have  no  real  authority— in  fact,  I  am  in- 
formed it  is  a  standard  joke  across  the 
bargaining  table  that  the  boys  in  the  union 
really  have  far  more  control,  and  know  more 
what  they  are  going  to  say,  than  the  power- 
less   spokesmen    for    management. 

Indeed,  I  am  told,  just  to  bring  this  within 
the  context  of  the  estimate  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  was  one  instance  last 
year  where  the  conciliation  officer  in  a 
moment  of  exasperation,  in  effect,  said: 
"Well,  when  are  these  boys  going  to  get 
their  answer?"  They  were  asking  some 
specific   question. 

The  reply  was  that  to  get  it  they  would 
have  to  go  on  strike,  because  the  only  time 
that  the  head  office  in  the  United  States, 
will  come  into  the  picture  is  after  this  long 
and  calculated  frustrating  process  had  run 
to  its  ultimate  end.  Obviously  there  is  a 
predetermination  that  the  companies  are 
going  to  use  the  whole  conciliation  process 
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as  a  fnistrating  process  to  postpone  settle- 
ment as  long  as  possible.  In  fact,  on  one 
occasion  they  were  told  quite  bluntly  by 
management  that  if  they  wanted  to  talk  to 
anybody  in  authority  they  would  have  to  go 
on  strike  first. 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  when 
you  have  that  kind  of  a  situation,  it  is  idle 
to  talk  about  strikes  and  how  nonsensical 
they  are,  and  how  they  are  out  of  date  and 
so  on.  You  have  not  only  a  19th  century 
management  in  terms  of  its  attitude,  but  you 
have  a  management  which  is  really  power- 
less. That  is  one  aspect  of  the  situation. 

A  second  one  in  the  same  negotiations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  do  so  as  a 
fellow  alumnus  of  the  select  committee  on 
labour,  is  that  these  particular  negotiators 
are  faced  with  an  absolute  impossibility  to 
get  even  the  information,  let  alone  the  possi- 
bility of  negotiating  further  on  pension  plans. 
Indeed,  they  supplied  me  with  booklets 
whidi  indicated  that  each  of  the  particular 
contracts  that  they  have  states  quite  bluntly 
that  these  can  be  changed  without  notice  by 
the  company,  amended,  abrogated,  brought 
to  an  end,  what  you  will. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  B.A.  Oil  Com- 
pany group  retirement  income  plan.  On  page 
13,  this  is  what  we  read: 

While  the  company  has  every  hope  of 
maintaining  the  plan  in  force  indefinitely, 
the  right  is  nevertheless  reserved  to  dis- 
continue or  suspend  the  plan  on  any  anni- 
versary of  the  commencement  date  or  to 
amend  or  modify  it  from  time  to  time 
without  prejudice  however  to  the  benefits 
secured  by  service  to  that  date.  Should  the 
plan  be  discontinued,  no  part  of  the  benefit 
secured  by  the  group  contract  or  under 
the  trust  agreement  shall  be  retained  by 
the  company. 

In  other  words,  they  have  virtually  complete 
control  to  end  the  plan  not  only  on  the 
termination  date  but  from  time  to  time. 

Without  going  into  all  the  detail,  you 
will  find  in  their  group  health  plan  a  clause 
which  has  somewhat  the  same  import: 

This  booklet  is  for  your  current  refer- 
ence and  is  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  contracts  and  agreements 
with  the  respective  trans-Canada  medical 
group  plan  and  the  Great  West  Life  In- 
surance Company.  While  it  is  expected 
that  our  plan  will  be  continued  indefinitely, 
British  American  must  necessarily  reserve 
the  right  to  change,  amend  or  discontinue 
the  plan  if  circumstances  should  render 
such  action  necessary. 


Finally,  on  B.A.'s  group  insurance  plan,  there 
is  a  clause  under  the  heading  "Change  in 
Plan"  which  reads: 

While  it  is  expected  that  our  group  in- 
surance plan  will  be  maintained  in  force 
indefinitely,  the  company  must  necessarily 
reserve  the  right  to  change,  amend  or 
discontinue  the  plan  if  any  unforeseen 
circumstances  should  render  such  action 
necessary. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  part 
of  the  whole  negotiating  process,  involving 
the  conciliation  process.  You  have  workmen 
who  seek  to  negotiate  on  a  pension  plan. 
They  have  no  idea  how  much  money  is  in  the 
pension  plan,  they  have  no  idea  where  the 
money  is  invested,  they  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  that  at  any  time  the  company 
arbitrarily  can  change  it  or  even  bring  it  to 
an  end. 

As  fellow  alumnus,  let  me  bring  the  hon. 
Minister  up  to  date  on  what  we  discussed, 
years  and  years  ago,  in  the  select  committee 
on  labour.  Recommendation  No.  31,  in  the 
select  committee's  report  reads: 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  trade  union  movement, 
as  well  as  members  of  it,  some  protection 
should  be  provided  both  to  the  movement 
and  to  the  members  thereof  in  relation  to 
the  pension  and  welfare  funds  and  to 
the  financial  statements  of  unions  operat- 
ing in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

To  this  end  the  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  annual  audited  statements  of 
accounts  of  all  pensions  and  welfare  funds, 
whether  operated  solely  by  a  trade  union 
or  jointly  between  a  trade  union  and  an 
employer  or  through  a  trust  which  may  be 
established,  shall  be  filed  annually  with  The 
Department  of  Labour. 

And  as  I  recall  our  discussions,  reports  would 
be  available  to  anybody  who  wants  to  see 
them,  perhaps  for  the  payment  of  a  small 
amount. 

2.  The  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  financial  benefits  of  members  who 
contributed  to  pension  and  welfare  funds 
and  suff"ered  either  a  loss  of  membership 
in  the  union  or  have  been  transferred  to 
another  employment. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  re- 
quiring unions  operating  in  Ontario,  in 
the  event  that  a  member  thereof  loses 
his  membership  in  the  union  for  any  reason 
or  in  the  event  that  a  member  changes  his 
employment,  to  refund  to  the  said  member 
the  contribution  that  he  has  paid  into  the 
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fund,  or  in  the  event  that  the  member  has 
contributed  for  a  period  of,  say,  five  years, 
that  the  member  should  have  repaid  to 
him  his  contribution  to  the  fund,  plus 
interest. 

3.  That  all  funds  collected  by  a  trade 
union  for  the  purpose  of  pension  or  welfare 
funds  and  all  funds  collected  by  a  trade 
union  and  an  employer  for  the  same 
purpose  shall  be  invested  and  retained  in 
Canada. 

I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  no 
dissent  on  this.  In  other  words,  eight  Tories, 
two  Liberals  and  one  CCF,  back  in  that  day, 
agreed  to  this.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  if  he  is  moving  to  do  something 
in  this  department,  that  this  is  something 
that  he  should  look  into— in  elementary 
justice,  quite  apart  from  anything  else.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  this  should  not  be 
done. 

In  the  same  negotiations  with  the  oil  and 
chemical  workers,  there  is  another  point 
that  conceivably  might  come  up  later,  Mr. 
Chairman  but  let  me  throw  it  in  in  the  same 
context  here.  This  is  an  absolute  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  company  to  consider  seeking 
the  co-operation  of  the  workmen  in  safety 
regulations  and  safety  councils.  The  irony 
of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  think  one  of 
these  companies  involved  is  under  prosecu- 
tion at  the  moment  by  this  department  be- 
cause of  alleged  criminal  responsibihty,  or 
at  least  responsibility— I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  the  appropriate  term— for  three 
deaths  that  took  place  because  of  an  explosion 
or  some  calamity  out  in  this  area.  But  the 
company  says:  "This  is  our  business,  it  is 
none  of  your  business  at  all." 

I  submit  that  this  is  obviously  nonsensical. 
If  you  are  really  going  to  achieve  anything 
in  establishing  greater  safety  for  workmen, 
it  has  to  be  a  co-operative  effort  in  which 
the  workmen,  individually  and  through  their 
union,  are  going  to  be  asked  to  play  a  definite 
role. 

The  company  in  effect  is  saying,  as  these 
people  found  themselves  told  on  a  number 
of  occasions  by  management:  "Labour  has  no 
rights  except  those  that  we  give  them." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Who  said  that?  I 
mean  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  debating 
this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Regent,  the  spokesman 
for  the  Regent  Oil  Company,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Texaco.  "Labour  has  no  rights 
except  those  that  we  give  them."  This,  if  I 
may  just  in  an  aside,  for  example— 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sounds  like  the  gay 
90's. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer),  this  kind  of  thing  is  so 
prevalent  that  it  makes  the  talk  about  labour- 
management  councils  just  a  little  bit  non- 
sensical. You  have  to  accept  the  union  before 
you  can  get  a  labour-management  council 
and  this  is  a  pretty  standard  kind  of  thing. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  focus 
all  this  on  a  proposition  I  would  like  to 
raise  with  the  hon.  Minister:  I  ask  him  to 
give  some  serious  thought  to  his  review  of 
this  whole  department.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  suggest  to  him,  that  a  very  good  propor- 
tion of  our  Labour  Relations  Act,  and  the 
rights  that  labour  have  under  it,  mean  nothing 
if  this  hon.  Minister  cannot  put  his  mind  to 
some  clear  definition  of  what  bargaining  in 
good  faith  is. 

This  is  a  real  "toughie".  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  deny  that,  but  I  want  to  suggest 
that  when  a  group  of  workmen  sit  down 
through  negotiation,  through  conciliation 
boards  and  ultimately  go  on  strike,  they  are 
dealing  with  management  that  quite  frankly 
admits  it  has  no  powers,  then  I  submit  to 
you  that  these  people  are  not  bargaining  in 
good  faith. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  if  this  kind  of 
thing  goes  on  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  challenged  as  a  lawyer  and  as 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  frame  words  that 
can  go  into  the  Act  so  that  when  this  kind  of 
thing  happens  these  people  can  be  charged, 
through  the  necessary  procedures,  with  not 
bargaining  in  good  faith. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
this  is  done  the  Minister  can  find  the  neces- 
sary form  of  words  in  an  Act  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  come  to  grips  with  the  refusal 
to  bargain  in  good  faith.  You  would  take 
the  biggest  single  step  forward  to  ending 
this  outdated  attitude  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment vis-a-vis  labour.  They  would  know 
from  that  point  forward  they  could  not  get 
away  with  this  kind  of  thing.  At  the  moment 
they  can  get  away  with  it  and  it  is  in  their 
interests  to  do  so— both  because  they  .do  not 
hke  unions  and  because  it  may  help  their 
profit  and  loss  sheet  to  procrastinate,  to  let 
it  go  on  for  the  whole  period  of  negotiations, 
which  may  be  six  or  eight  months  afterwards. 

I  raise  these  matters  with  the  hon.  Minister. 
There  may  be  some  things  that  he  would 
like  to  comment  on  now  but  my  general 
plea  is  that  it  is  part  of  the  whole  review 
that  he  has  said  will  be  made  in  his  depart- 
ment.   We  will  just  have  to  bide  our  time 
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and  I  warn  him,  if  there  is  not  some  real 
review  and  action  there  from  that,  we  will 
be  coming  back  in  not  quite  so  kindly  a 
mood,  a  year  from  now  or  even  earlier.  As 
I  sit  down  I  would  like  his  comment  on  the 
earlier  one  with  regard  to  the  Kingsgate 
Motors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownlree:  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  these  matters  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
into.  1  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
Let  me  refer  to  the  question  of  a  conciliation 
board  coming  in  with  no  report.  I  presume 
that  is  because  they  are  all  deferring  to 
abide  by  the  outcome  of  a  particular  other 
conciliation  board  dealing  with  the  same 
situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  in  this  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  if  it  is  not,  if 
that  is  not  the  case,  then  I  would  have  to 
say  it  sounds  hke  a  pretty  confusing  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  look  at  the  record  in 
this  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Pension  rights— I  would  think  that  this 
portable  pension  bill  might  have  a  bearing 
on  the  matter  of  insurance  policies  and  pen- 
sion rights  and  so  on,  because  the  principle 
to  me  would  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  in 
common. 

The  absolute  refusal  on  the  company's 
part  to  negotiate  and  the  question  of  a  charge 
under  this  section:  I  think  that  I  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  I  would  think 
that  there  should  not  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  leave  to  prosecute;  if  there  is,  then, 
I  repeat:  I  will  have  a  pretty  close  look  at 
that  myself. 

The  question  of  the  companies  consulting 
the  union  on  labour  and  safety— why,  I  could 
not  think  of  any  relationship  in  the  employ- 
ment area  where  there  is  a  greater  commun- 
ity of  interests  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee than  there  is  in  the  area  of  safety.  I 
just  do  not  follow  the  reasoning  of  anybody 
who  would  take  an  arbitrary  stand  on  that 
score.  As  I  said  last  night,  I  am  going  to  send 
the  h«n.  member  for  York  South  a  copy  of 
some  remarks  I  made  last  night  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of  responsi- 
bility indicated  on  the  part  of  certain  em- 
ployers who  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that 
an  efficient  operation,  which  is  what  they 
want,  in  effect  becomes  a  safe  operation.  I 
mean  they  are  tied  together  and  I  find  it  hard 
to  swallow,  to  come  across  these  cases— where 
there  is  what  seems  to  be  an  obvious  resist- 
ance to  safety  measures— and  I  can  simply  tell 


the  House,  Mr.  Chairman*  that  I  do  not 
have  any  sympathy  with  any  employer  who 
takes  that  approach. 

If  I  might  address  myself  to  the  general 
topic  of  vote  1003,  on  concihation  services, 
I  would  like  to  mention  another  matter  at  this 
time.  I  regard  the  conciliation  service  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  as  being  a  very  vital 
core  of  the  department's  operations.  Labour 
relations  in  themselves  are  not  an  exact 
science. 

In  fact,  sir,  it  is  an  inexact  science.  When 
you  are  dealing  with  labour  relations  the 
negotiations  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  flux, 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  one  thing  on  one 
day  to  another  point  the  next  day.  It  is 
almost  an  elusive  result  that  we  are  seeking. 
Accordingly,  a  good  deal  of  arbitrary  deci- 
sion has  to  be  taken  and  is  taken  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  on  the  part  of  labour,  those 
representing  management,  and  similarly  those 
in  the  conciliation  service.  All  of  this  is  de- 
signed to  try  to  achieve  a  result  in  the  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  history  of  our 
Ontario  labour  relations  who  has  made  a  very 
great  name  for  himself  is  Mr.  Louis  Fine. 
Mr.  Fine  has  a  pretty  fine  record,  a  record 
of  which  he  and  all  of  us  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  this  field  would  agree  with 
and  pay  tribute  to.  Of  course,  the  years  pass 
by  quickly.  I  might  say  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  department  it  was  one  of  my 
immediate  private  hopes  that  I  would  have 
the  privilege  of  working  with  Mr.  Fine  and 
hoping  that  some  of  his  great  experience  and 
talent  might  brush  off  on  me.  It  has  not 
worked  out  that  way  because  Mr.  Fine's 
health  has  been  anything  but  good  in  the  last 
period  of  time.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Fine,  which  I  have  not  answered 
yet  because,  frankly,  it  is  a  personal  matter, 
and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  it  in  an  appro- 
priate way. 

But,  in  this  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Fine  points 
out  that  he  is  nearing  the  age  of  retirement 
and  that  in  the  present  circumstances  he 
would  think  that  the  Minister  would  be 
well  advised  to  proceed  at  once  to  seek 
his  replacement.  Now,  this  is  a  very  co- 
operative and  helpful  gesture  on  his  part 
and  I  make  no  other  comment  except  to  report 
the  facts  of  this  to  the  House.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  this  communication  from  Mr. 
Fine,  he  has  about  a  year  to  go  until  retire- 
ment, the  consequences  of  his  communica- 
tion to  me,  are  that  in  the  area  of  good 
business  and  good  government  we  should 
proceed  to  find  his  successor. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  spell  out  the  impli- 
cations that  go  with  that.    It  is  important  to 
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all  of  us  that  a  suitable  successor  be  found. 
A  man  possessing  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  and  experience  which  will  enable  our 
conciliation  branch  to  occupy  and  perform 
a  very  important  part,  not  just  in  the  field 
of  Ontario  labour  relations  but  to  occupy  a 
position  in  the  national  field  which  I  think 
our  Ontario  conciliation  branch  should  occupy 
—the  kind  of  man  we  should  have  and  who  is 
worthy  of  succeeding  Mr.  Fine. 

There  is  the  situation.  This  is  not  some- 
thing that  I  think  anyone  would  expect  us 
to  jump  at  too  quickly.  I  think  there  are 
various  people  who  would  want  to  qualify 
for  this  vacancy  as  the  head  of  our  concilia- 
tion service.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  given 
them  to  make  their  wishes  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I,  as  the  Min- 
ister, have  an  obligation  to  try  to  seek  out 
the  very  best  man  that  I  can,  to  see  that  the 
man  with  the  most  qualifications  is  encour- 
aged to  apply  for  this  position.  Now,  it  was 
with  this  in  mind,  what  I  regard  as  the  very 
great  impact  and  importance  of  this  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Fine,  that  I  felt  this 
was  the  proper  place  to  bring  it— to  the 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  correct  an  error  that  crept  into 
my  remarks  earlier.  When  I  was  referring 
to  joint  safety  councils  and  the  attitude  of 
companies  that  unions  had  no  position  in  it, 
those  remarks  were  in  reference  to  Regent 
Oil  Company.  But  when  I  referred  to  that 
comment:  "Labour  has  no  rights  except  those 


which  we  give  them",  this  was  made  by  the 
manager  of  employee  relations  in  the  Cities 
Service  Oil  Company.  He  is  a  southern 
American. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  We 
will  not  press  the  vote  and  will  resume,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  1003. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  continue  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour.  The  next  department 
will  be  The  Department  of  Education.  There 
are  a  few  second  readings  which  we  may 
reach   tomorrow,   if   these   bills    are   printed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  the  Associated  Hebrew  High  School, 
Toronto  and  members  of  the  Eobicoke  Uni- 
versity Women's  Club.  In  the  west  gallery 
are  students  from  J.  M.  Denyes  Public  School, 
Milton,  and  Deer  Park  Public  School,  Kes- 
wick. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark)  from  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  privileges  and  elections 
presented  the  committee's  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  44,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Repre- 
sentation Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Roberts),  a  copy  of  which  I  have  sent  to 
him.  It  goes  as  follows:  The  hon.  Walter 
Dinsdale,  federal  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs 
and  Natural  Resources,  said  last  week  in  his 
speech  at  Southampton  that  a  Bruce  penin- 
sula national  park,  covering  25  miles  of 
shoreland  from  Tobermory  to  Dyer's  Bay,  is 
planned.  In  fact,  he  indicated  that  the  project 
was  going  through  with  a  federal  expenditure 
of  $1  million  per  annum  for  the  next  six  years. 
Before  this  can  become  a  reality,  he  said  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Ontario  government 
to  acquire  the  land  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
federal  authorities.  My  question  is:  Has  the 
Ontario  government  agreed  to  purchase  the 
land? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):   Mr.   Speaker,  the  question  of  the 


hon.  member  for  Bruce  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  It  shows  what  tremendous  interest  the 
federal  authority  has  in  park  development; 
its  willingness  to  create  a  national  park  on 
the  Bruce  peninsula  is  most  commendable. 

I  am,  however,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
hon.  member,  with  the  confidence  that  he 
outwardly  exudes  from  time  to  time  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  Conservative  party  both 
federally  and  provincially,  in  asking  this 
question  at  the  present  time.  It  almost 
prompts  me  to  ask  him  whether  he  has 
already  conceded  that  the  government  at 
Ottawa  will  be  the  administration,  and  Mr. 
Dinsdale  the  Minister,  after  April  8. 

However,  assuming  that  that  is  the  pre- 
amble to  his  question,  the  answer  to  the 
question  is:  The  project  involving  a  very 
large  area  is  presently  under  review.  I  ani 
sure  that  Ontario  will  deal  with  the  respon- 
sible federal  government  to  be  estabHshed  on 
April  8,  which  I  confidently  expect  will  be 
the  PC  administration,  and  work  with  it  to 
accomplish  a  fine  recreational  project  which 
must,  of  course,  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
authorities  involved,  and  the  public  interest, 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
supplementary  question.  After  all  that  speech 
by  the  hon.  Minister— does  that  mean  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  national  park  or  not? 
The  hon.  Mr.  Dinsdale  said  there  was  going 
to  be  one.  My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  this,  is:  Is 
there  going  to  be  one  or  is  there  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  regret  to  see  this 
reflection  of  doom  and  gloom.  What  I  said 
was  most  optimistic.  We  will  co-operate,  and 
have  great  expectations. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  May  I  ask 
another  question  in  connection  with  tiie  last 
question  that  was  asked?  Is  it  possible  that 
this  is  going  to  be  under  review  as  long  as 
has  been  at  Erie  Beach?  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  because  the  former  Prime  Minister 
(Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  is  here;  maybe  he  can  per- 
suade you  people  to  give  us  a  hand.  I  am 
going  to  hold  him  to  it. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  the  habit  of  issuing  free 
fihns  to  TV  stations  of  government  announce- 
ments. I  understand  that  one  such  free  film 
is  available  today  on  the  university  affairs 
question.  My  questions  therefore  are:  How 
and  by  whom  are  these  films  prepared?  Who 
pays  for  the  films?  By  whom  are  tiie  films  dis- 
tributed? In  this  year  to  date,  how  many 
films  has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  distributed? 
Next,  what  subjects  have  been  covered?  And 
finally,  how  does  the  government  justify 
the  fact  that  these  are  not  political  broad- 
casts? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  four  questions  here.  How 
and  by  whom  are  these  films  prepared?  They 
were  prepared  by  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, with  the  facilities  they  have  there.  The 
only  cost  involved  in  them  really  is  in  the 
cost  of  processing  the  film.  They  are  distrib- 
uted by  The  Department  of  Transport. 

How  many  films  have  I  distributed  this 
year?  Two,  to  date.  The  subjects  covered? 
One  was  the  Ontario  Foundation  Tax  Plan, 
1964,  dealing  with  the  grants  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  the  other  has  to  do 
with  the  affairs  of  our  universities  in  the 
province. 

As  for  the  final  question,  I  really  do  not 
know  what  it  means.  But  in  any  event,  I  will 
point  out  to  the  House  that  these  films  are 
news  films;  there  is  nothing  political  in  them 
whatsoever.  They  are  designed  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  of  gov- 
ernment policy.  There  are  no  party  politics 
involved  in  them  whatsoever;  what  we  do  is 
we  submit  them  to  certain  stations  on  the 
basis  of  their  news  value  and  to  stations  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  usual  news  media 
here  in  the  press  gallery. 

We  have  had  requests  for  this  type  of 
thing.  What  we  have  used  them  for  to  date- 
as  I  say,  there  have  been  only  two  that  I 
have  used— has  been  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  province,  through  this  news  media,  of 
what  government  policy  is  in  regard  to  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
a  supplementary  question?  I  do  think  this 
is  a  very  important  subject;  I  do  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  suggest  that 
he  does  not  know  what  I  mean  by  the  last 
question.  I  know  there  is  no  opportunity  now 
to  debate  this,  but  in  view  of  the  willingness 


with  which  he  has  suggested  on  other 
occasions  tliat  he  is  prepared  to  debate  some 
of  these  subjects,  I  think  this  is  one  that 
really  merits  debate.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
fact  that  there  is,  to  a  degree,  a  legitimacy 
about  it.  But  the  current  programme,  I 
understand,  is  about  400  feet  and  could  run 
as  long  as  35  minutes.  Of  course  they  will 
clip  part  of  it,  and  it  relates  a  good  deal  to 
the  past. 

Hon.    Mr.   Robarts:    I   do   not  know   how 

long  it  is. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  sir,  I  suggest  this 
is  more  than  a  mere  announcement.  I  think 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  better  than 
any  of  us  that  this  is  an  excellent  way  of 
effecting  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  I  think  that  is  what  it  is  basic- 
ally designed  to  do,  and  I  question  its 
feasibihty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
get— we  are  into  debate  here— but  certainly 
if  I  make  an  announcement  in  this  House,  I 
give  a  copy  of  it  to  the  press,  as  does  tibe 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  I  am 
expressing  government  pohcy.  And  I  feel 
that  the  people  of  this  province  are  entitled 
to  know  it.  It  is  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
it  is  put  out  over  the  radio,  and  I  do  not 
apologize  for  this  at  all.  I  am  performing  a 
service  for  the  people  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  table  the 
answers  to  questions  numbers  2,  12,  and  13, 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to 
questions  as  follows: 

2.  Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine)— Inquiry 
of  the   Minister: 

(1)  Has  The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  acquired  title  to  the 
lands  described  as  "the  remaining  lands" 
in  the  agreement  between  Dimensional 
Investments  Limited  and  the  commission 
dated  March  11,  1959? 

(2)  If  so,  (a)  what  amount  or  amounts 
were  paid  for  the  said  lands;  (b)  when; 
and  (c)  to  whom? 

(3)  If  not,  what  steps  are  being  or  have 
been  taken  to  acquire  title  to  these  lands? 

Answer  by  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario: 

(1)  Not  yet. 

(2)  Answered  by  (1). 

(3)  The  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  by  Ontario  Hydro  against  Dimen- 
sional Investments  is  not  yet  concluded. 
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12.  Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing)— Inquiry  of 
the  Ministry: 

(1)  How  many  new  employees  were 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario  since  January  1,  1962? 

(2)  Of  this  number  how  many  were 
veterans  of  the  armed  services  of  Canada? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister 
without  Portfolio),  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario: 

(1)  Appointments  to  the  staflF  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  for  the 
period  January  1,  1962  to  November  30, 
1962. 

Total  appointments   148 
Females  7 

Males  141 


(2)  Veterans 
Non-Veteran 

Total 


61 

80 

141 


13.  Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East)- 
Inquiry  of  the  Ministry: 

(1)  How  many  LCBO  store  outlets, 
located  in  Hamilton,  are  rented  premises? 

(2)  Where  are  they  located  and  who  are 
the  lessors? 

(3)  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rent 
charged  for  each  rented  store? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  A.  Grossman,  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario: 

In  reply  to  the  above  questions  (1),  (2), 
(3),  at  the  present  time  there  are  six  LCBO 
stores  in  Hamilton  which  are  located  in 
rented  premises. 

The  location,  lessors  and  rental  for  each 
store  are  as  follows: 

Store  No.  21,  29  Charles  Street,  Mrs. 
Irene  Gilmour— $850.00  mo. 

Store  No.  22,  945  King  Street  East, 
Mr.  B.  Sanderson-$900.00  mo. 

Store  No.  23,  1057  Barton  Street  East, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Truman-$350.00  mo. 

Store  No.  165,  604  Concession  Street, 
Grisenthwaite  Holdings-$425.00  mo. 

Store  No.  143,  233  Dundum  Street, 
W.  R.  Chihnan  Ltd.-$525.00  mo. 

Store  No.  249,  971  Fennell  Avenue  East, 
Fennell  Square  Shopping  Centre— $800.00 
mo. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Would  he  give 
me  the  courtesy  of  a  reply,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
to  whether  I  could  ask  him  a  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  question? 


Mr.  Sopha:  My  question  is:  Are  we  to 
understand— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  had  no  questions 
from  this  hon.  member.  He  did  not  ask  me 
any  question. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  You  are 
out  of  order,  son. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  mentioned  that  the 
member  was  allowed  to  ask  a  question,  but 
it  is  always  the  prerogative  of  the  member 
being  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
give  a  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understood 
your  ruling  to  be  that  the  supplementary 
question  could  be  asked;  is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Under  normal  circumstances, 
I  think  the  members  will  agree  that  supple- 
mentary questions  are  asked.  In  this 
particular  there  is  beginning  to  be  a  little 
debate  and  controversy  in  the  question;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  can  be 
asked  and  refusal  can  be  given  with  regard 
to  the  answer,  it  is  my  belief  that  that  was 
the  best  way  to  dispense  with  a  matter  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  ask  him  in  all 
seriousness,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  his 
lengthy  explanation  to  us,  about  the  reasons 
for- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  would  have  to  declare 
the  member  out  of  order  at  this  point.  The 
member— no  doubt  all  members  have  the 
ability  to  get  these  questions  in  some  other 
way.  There  is  another  day  coming,  more  time 
for  more  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  asked  me  a  question  some  weeks 
ago  concerning  universities.  I  told  him  at  that 
time  that  I  had  in  preparation  a  statement  of 
government  policy  which  I  will  make  siure 
gets  the  widest  possible  distribution  to  the 
people  of  our  province- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Is  this  one  on  TV  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  I  will  make  siu:e, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  statement  of  govern- 
ment policy  in  relation  to  oiu:  universities 
receives  the  widest  possible  distribution,  so 
that  the  people  of  this  province  may  know 
what  our  policy  is. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Pretty 
near  time  they  knew. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Sometimes  we  are 
criticized  for  not  making  our  policy  known, 
and  sometimes  we  are  criticized  for  making 
it  known.  Nonetheless,  this  statement  that 
I  am  going  to  make  now  is  a  statement 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
relation  to  the  universities  of  our  province. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
whether   there  will  be   copies   available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  will  be  copies 
available  of  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  there  now,  so  that  we 
can  follow  it  as  you  read  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps I  could  arrange  to  have  it  distributed 
now;  are  they  here?  I  will  have  them  distri- 
buted right  away. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increased  appro- 
priations which  are  necessary  for  university 
grants,  in  view  of  the  large  influx  of  students 
to  our  universities  which  is  anticipated,  and 
in  view  of  the  policies  of  the  government  in 
the  past  and  the  work  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs,  I  feel  it  is 
desirable  that  I  should  lay  before  the  Legis- 
lature the  policy  of  the  government  in  regard 
to   university   development   generally. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  government  made 
grants  to  three  universities  only  in  the 
province,  namely  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Queen's  University  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  and  the  grants  totalled 
something  over  $3  million: 

1959-60   $  24,372,000 

1960-61    28,707,000 

1961-62    36,570,000 

1962-63 45,445,000 

Total  $135,094,000 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  when  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education  are  intro- 
duced into  the  House,  hon.  members  will 
be  asked  to  vote  approximately  $70  million 
for  our  universities.  This  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  paid  approximately  $200  million 
to  our  universities  in  the  five-year  period. 

I  should  like  to  describe  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hon,  members  of  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  university  affairs, 
because  I  shall  be  making  mention  of  them  in 
the   course   of  these   remarks.    Some   fifteen 


years  ago,  the  government  of  the  day  asked 
the  late  Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace,  who  was  at  that 
time  retiring  as  principal  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, to  undertake  the  work  of  co-ordinating 
our  universities  in  the  province.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  WaUace,  Dr.  J.  G.  Althouse, 
who  was  chief  director  of  education,  assimied 
this  task  and,  upon  his  death,  the  Honourable 
iDana  Porter,  presently  Chief  Justice  of 
Ontario  and  at  that  time  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Province,  accepted  this  duty.  In  the  days  of 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Porter,  to  support  him 
in  the  work  he  was  doing  at  that  time,  a 
technical  committee  was  established;  this 
consisted  of  the  chief  director  of  education, 
the  deputy  Minister  of  Economics,  the  comp- 
troller of  finances  from  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment  and  other   senior   civil   servants. 

During  my  own  period  as  Minister  of 
Education,  I  suggested  to  the  Honourable 
Leslie  Frost  that  we  should  create  a  com- 
mittee of  interested  citizens  who  could  advise 
the  government  on  various  matters  concern- 
ing universities,  and  from  this  the  advisory 
committee  on  university  affairs  was  formed. 
Its  terms  of  reference  are  as  follows: 

To  study  all  matters  concerning  the 
establishment,  development,  operation,  ex- 
pansion and  financing  of  universities  in 
Ontario  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon  for  the  information  and  advice  of 
tlie  government. 

Today  the  advisory  committee  on  university 
affairs  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario, 
the  Honourable  Dana  Porter,  the  Honourable 
Leslie  Frost,  whom  I  asked  to  serve  on  this 
committee  after  his  retirement  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  province.  Senator  D'Arcy  Leonard, 
Mr.  Floyd  Chalmers  of  the  Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing  Company,  Mr.  R.  W.  Mitchell,  who 
is  an  executive  with  Supertest  Petroleum 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  George  Gathercole, 
who  is  now  with  Hydro,  who  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  technical 
committee. 

Mr.  John  McCarthy,  a  superintendent  in 
The  Department  of  Education,  acts  as  secre- 
tary, assisted  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Stewart.  The 
technical  and  administrative  executives  to 
whom  I  have  referred  are  still  carrying  on 
their  work,  and  their  experience  and  capa- 
bilities are  available  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  the  advisory  committee 
has  access  to  the  research  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion, which  is  the  research  arm  of  The 
Department  of  Education. 

This  committee  has  carried  out  very  wide 
studies  of  the  whole  problem  of  our  univer- 
sities in  the  province  and  has  made  certain 
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recommendations  to  the  government  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  addition,  the  committee 
receives  from  our  universities  confidential 
submissions,  in  which  they  lay  out  their 
plans  for  the  future  and  their  financial  re- 
quirements. One  can  understand  that  the 
universities  consider  these  submissions  to  be 
of  a  confidential  nature  and  they  are  so 
treated  by  the  committee  when  it  uses  this 
information  in  making  its  recommendations 
to  the  government. 

Shortly  after  world  war  two  the  problem 
of  providing  education  for  our  rapidly 
increasing  school  population  was  one  of  the 
major  tasks  of  government,  at  both  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  levels.  The  elementary 
schools  met  the  impact  of  the  wave  of 
children  first.  The  full  force  of  this  wave  is 
now  being  felt  in  the  secondary  schools. 

When  I  presented  The  Ontario  Foundation 
Tax  Plan  1964  on  February  21,  I  covered  in 
considerable  detail  what  had  been  done 
through  grants  to  local  boards  and  in  the 
building  of  new  schools  and  substantial  addi- 
tions to  them.  I  pointed  out  that  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  over  the 
period  of  the  last  fifteen  years  we  had  built 
a  new  school  or  a  substantial  addition  every 
day  of  every  week  of  every  year,  Sundays 
and  holidays  included.  Not  only  have  steps 
been  taken  to  assist  local  school  boards  to 
provide  the  physical  plant,  but  teaching  staff 
has  been  developed  to  give  every  student 
the  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  education. 

Success  in  meeting  the  problem  at  one 
level  is  soon  followed  by  the  necessity  to 
solve  it  at  a  higher  level.  The  universities 
already  have  had  to  cope  with  greatly  in- 
creased enrolments  although  the  full  numbers 
of  the  age  group  born  just  after  world  war 
two  will  not  reach  our  universities  until  1965. 
To  date  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
university  situation  well  in  hand  as  I  shall 
outline  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
1951  there  were  in  Ontario  264,300  of  the 
age  group  18-21  years.  Of  these,  7.07  per 
cent  or  18,677  were  enrolled  in  our  univer- 
sities. Ten  years  later  this  age  group  had 
grown  to  339,800,  of  whom  9.36  per  cent  or 
31,800  were  enrolled  in  our  universities. 

In  other  words,  not  only  has  there  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  absolute  numbers  of 
the  18  to  21  year  age  group  but,  also,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  this  group  in  Ontario  seeking 
higher   education. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  make  what  com- 
parisons we  can  with  other  jurisdictions.  In 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Canadian  Univer- 


sities Foundation,  dated  1962  and  entitled 
"Enrolment  in  Canadian  Universities  and 
Colleges  to  1970-71  (1961  projection)",  the 
following  paragraph  occurs,  and  I  quote: 
The  latest  year  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able to  compare  the  ratios  of  full-time 
students  to  the  college-age  population 
which  is  taken  to  be  18-21  years  for 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Britain,  is 
1959-60.  In  that  year,  full-time  enrolment 
in  university  institutions  was  equal  to 
10.4  per  cent  of  the  college-age  population 
in  Canada,  25.2  per  cent  in  the  United 
States  and  3.9  per  cent  in  Britain.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  however,  in  Britain  fewer 
types  of  post-secondary  institutions  are 
included  in  statistics  of  university  enrol- 
ment than  is  the  practice  in  Canada,  and 
in  Canada,  fewer  types  are  included  than  in 
tlie  United  States.  Allowing  for  this,  one 
can  generalize  by  saying  of  comparable 
institutions,  that  in  Canada  the  ratio  of 
university  students  to  population  of  college 
age  is  about  double  that  in  Britain,  and 
about  half  that  of  the  United  States. 

These  figures  can  only  be  taken  in  a  most 
general  sense  as  the  definition  of  "univer- 
sities" varies  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction. 
However,  I  think  they  are  interesting  in  that 
they  do  indicate  that  we  in  Canada  are  pro- 
viding a  good  deal  more  university  education 
than  is  being  provided  in  Britain  and  some- 
what less  than  is  being  provided  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  major  problems 
facing  our  universities  is  to  maintain  their 
standards  and  to  confer  a  degree  that  has 
meaning  in  terms  of  education  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  ensure  that  our  able  young 
people  have  the  opportunities  for  advanced 
education  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In 
other  words,  there  is  little  point  in  obtaining 
a  university  degree  unless  it  indicates 
academic  excellence. 

The  period  between  1951  and  1961  is  one 
which  has  witnessed  a  great  expansion  in  our 
university  system.  We  have  been  preparing 
ourselves  to  meet  the  anticipated  influx  into 
our  universities.  For  better  than  two  genera- 
tions we  had  three  universities  eligible  for 
grants,  namely  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Queen's  University  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

This  university  family  has  greatly  ex- 
panded. McMaster  University,  a  denomina- 
tional institution,  first  qualified  for  grants  for 
a  substantial  part  of  its  programme  in  1948 
with  the  creation  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
became  fully  qualified  in  1957.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa  received  its  first  grants  in 
1949-50    for    its    work    in    the    sciences    and 
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medicine  which,  although  within  a  denomina- 
tional university,  were  rated  as  non-denomina- 
tional facets  of  this  particular  institution. 
The  bilingual  nature  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa  made  it  desirable  that  tliese  non- 
denominational  activities  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  grants.  Carleton  University  came  into 
being,  likewise  the  University  of  Waterloo, 
the  Lakehcad  College  of  Arts,  Sciences  and 
Technology,  York  University,  and  Laurentian 
University  of  Sudbury.  Assumption  College 
developed  into  Assumption  University  of 
Windsor  with  the  non-denominational  Essex 
College. 

Now,  by  the  action  taken  at  this  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  University  of  Windsor 
has  been  brought  into  being  with  Essex 
College  becoming  part  of  the  University  of 
Windsor,  and  Assumption  University  of 
Windsor  becoming  affiliated  with  the  non- 
denominational  university.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  note  tliat  His  Excellency  Bishop  Cody 
is  the  first  chancellor  of  Windsor  University, 
and  the  Reverend  Father  LeBel  the  first 
president  of  this  non-denominational  institu- 
tion. 

Of  the  institutions  I  have  mentioned, 
Windsor,  Waterloo,  the  Lakehead  College, 
York  and  Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury 
have  been  established  since  1956.  Trent 
University  of  Peterborough  has  come  into  the 
grant  system  and  will  take  its  first  students 
in  September  1964.  Plans  are  proceeding  for 
the  establishment  of  Brock  University  in  the 
Niagara  area  and  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  establishment  of  two  arts  colleges  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

I  have  already  referred  in  the  House  to  the 
establishment  of  an  arts  college  in  Guelph 
and  the  expansion  of  the  institution  located 
there  to  full  university  status.  At  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Colleges  the 
provincial  government  has  a  very  heavy  in- 
vestment in  buildings  and  plant  which  can 
Ix;  readily  made  available  in  a  wider  field. 
In  view  of  anticipated  university  enrolment, 
the  expansion  at  Guelph  will  probably  be 
the  least  expensive  of  all  of  our  university 
expansions. 

When  these  last-named  institutions  are  in 
operation  by  September  1965,  the  total  num- 
ber of  institutions  of  higher  learning  receiving 
legislative  grants  will  be  18.  I  think  it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  this  is  the  greatest 
university  expansion  in  any  comparable  juris- 
diction in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the 
history  of  our  universities  in  relation  to  gov- 


ernment assistance.  I  think  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  we  should  all  understand  the 
historical  background. 

I  should  here  like  to  make  reference  to 
those  new  universities,  notably  the  University 
of  Windsor,  University  of  Waterloo  and 
Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury;  because 
in  each  of  these  cases  around  the  non- 
denominational  college  of  each  of  these  uni- 
versities are  grouped  colleges  representing 
various  religious  faiths.  I  should  like  to  put 
this  matter  in  clear  perspective  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  province  does  not  contribute  by  way 
of  grants  to  any  denominational  college  or 
university,  although  many  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  had  their  beginnings  as 
religious  and  denominational  colleges.  The 
reasons  for  this  go  back  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  the  province.  For  those  hon.  members 
who  would  like  to  read  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  matter,  I  refer  them  to  the  report  of  the 
Royal  commission  on  the  University  of 
Toronto,  1906. 

With  the  very  beginning  of  the  province 
in  1790,  Simcoe,  the  first  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  proposed  the  establishment  of  "a 
college  of  a  higher  class",  as  he  called  it.  In 
1797,  the  Legislature  recommended  carrying 
out  Governor  Simcoe's  proposal  to  provide  a 
part  of  the  Crown  lands  for  university  pur- 
poses, and  eventually,  nearly  296,000  acres 
of  land  were  set  aside  for  the  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  a  university.  But  it  was 
not  until  1827  that  a  charter  was  secured, 
under  Dr.  Strachan's  influence,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  King's  College,  which  was  contem- 
plated as  a  distinctly  Anglican  institution. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  plaque  outside  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Parliament  buildings 
marking  the  location  of  that  King's  College. 

There  were  immediate  disagreements  about 
the  denominational  character  of  the  proposed 
institution  and,  therefore,  the  whole  matter 
remained  in  abeyance  until  1837  when  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  modify  this 
aspect  of  its  charter,  by  emphasizing  the 
influence  of  the  government  and  removing 
the  requirements  that  the  teaching  staff  and 
Visitor  to  the  university  should  be  Anglican. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  amended  charter 
would  be  accepted.  This  hope,  however,  was 
not  realized  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
institution  was  still  under  the  control  of  the 
authorities  of  one  church  and  that  its  original 
denominational  character  and  policy  were 
essentially  unchanged. 

The  other  denominations  in  the  province 
maintained  unceasing  opposition  against  the 
government   endowing   an    institution   repre- 
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senting  one  denomination.  Two  other  de- 
nominational colleges  were  established  as  a 
result  of  this  opposition— Queen's  College  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  Victoria  College  by  the 
Methodists.  Nevertheless,  the  plans  for  the 
University  of  King's  College  went  ahead  and 
it  was  formally  opened  in  June  of  1843,  with 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Toronto  as  its  first 
president. 

The  university  question  remained  in  the 
forefront  of  party  politics,  and  several 
attempts  were  made  to  pass  bills  settling  the 
matter.  One  effort  to  solve  the  problem  was 
to  distribute  the  revenue  from  the  Crown 
lands  among  the  Anglican,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic  colleges.  This 
proposal  failed  to  win  Dr.  Strachan's  ap- 
proval and  obtained  no  general  support,  so 
it  was  withdrawn. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
greatest  opponents  of  this  proposal  was  John 
Sandfield  Macdonald,  himself  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  the  first  premier  of  this  province 
after  Confederation.  It  was  his  government 
which,  after  Confederation,  finally  ended 
financial  assistance  to  the  denominational 
colleges. 

The  opinion  that  the  provincial  endowment 
should  be  used  for  the  common  benefit  grew 
steadily.  It  is  to  the  Baldwin-La  Fontaine 
administration  that  we  owe  a  declaration  of 
the  principles  of  state  education  which,  in 
one  form  or  another,  has  ever  since  been 
influential  in  defining  the  status  and  under- 
lying purposes  of  provincially  assisted  uni- 
versity education.  The  Act  of  1849  was  the 
first  real  charter  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
having  given  it  its  non-denominational 
character,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
vincially assisted  universities  which  now 
spread  across  our  province. 

The  position  today  is  the  same  as  it  was 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  and  it  has  been 
so  through  most  of  the  intervening  years. 
Today,  however,  we  have  17  bodies  which 
qualify  as  provincial  universities  or  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  this  will  shortly  be  18. 

The  Act  of  1849,  although  it  soon  had  to 
be  modified,  set  forth  the  noble  ideal  of  a 
well  equipped  and  powerful  university  giving 
a  complete  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
while  leaving  to  the  religious  bodies,  in  their 
own  affiliated  colleges,  the  exercise  of  those 
special  influences  which  make  for  moral 
disciphne  and  the  development  of  Christian 
character.  This  legislation,  of  course,  intended 
to  go  further  and  make  the  provincial  uni- 
versity available  for  all  students,  regardless 
of  creed.  It  assumed  that  the  denominational 
colleges  would  give  up  their  degree-granting 
powers.  But  these  had  already  become  too 


well  established  and  it  was  soon  clear  that 
further  legislation  was  needed  in  the  interest 
of  educational  unity. 

The  next  great  step  in  this  development 
was  the  Act  of  1853.  It  asserted  once  more 
the  principle  of  a  provincial  university,  un- 
controlled by  denominationalism,  and  for 
nearly  30  years,  it  set  the  course  that  was 
followed. 

Its  aim  was  to  provide  for  the  affiliation  of 
the  denominational  colleges,  secure  their 
assistance  in  the  creation  of  a  common  stand- 
ard of  higher  education,  induce  them  to 
contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  great 
central  university  in  the  administration  of 
which  they  would  share,  and  maintain  intact 
the  provincial  college,  non-denominational  in 
character. 

The  new  constitution  was  modelled  on  the 
early  charters  of  the  University  of  London, 
England.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
functions  of  the  university  were  limited  to 
the  granting  of  degrees  in  arts,  medicine  and 
law,  and  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships. University  College  was  constituted  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  was  to  provide 
instruction  in  all  the  arts  courses  for  the 
university.  Provision  was  made  for  the  de- 
nominational institutions  that  might  wish  to 
affiliate  but  none  of  them  chose  to  do  so. 
Some  theoretical  concession  was  made  to  the 
continued  demand  for  a  share  in  the  pro- 
vincial endowment  by  the  colleges  of  the 
religious  bodies,  but  as  it  worked  out,  the 
provincial  college  absorbed  the  whole  of  the 
revenue. 

This  led  to  renewed  criticism  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  had  strong  opposition  arrayed 
against  it  for  a  number  of  years.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  political  difficulties  and  the 
changing  governments  of  the  time,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  was  able  to  retain  the 
provincial  endowment,  expand  its  buildings 
and  facilities,  gain  ever  more  popular  ap- 
proval, and  resist  repeated  efforts  made  to 
take  from  it  its  distinction  of  provincial 
support. 

For  some  20  years,  the  constitution  as  set 
out  in  the  Act  of  1853  formed  the  basis  of 
the  university  government.  In  the  meantime, 
Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  financial  management  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  grants  were  made  to  the  denomi- 
national colleges  from  the  provincial  revenues 
to  compensate  them  for  their  not  obtaining 
any  part  of  the  funds  of  the  provincial  uni- 
versity. Following  Confederation,  as  I  have 
said,  these  grants  were  ended  in  1869  by 
the  newly  established  provincial  government 
of  the  Honourable  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
Donald,  and  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
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Uni\ersity  College  were  left  unchallenged  in 
lx)ssession  of  the  provincial  endowment. 

Tliis  cancellation  in  1869  of  grants  to  the 
denominational  colleges  caused  an  economic 
crisis  for  many  of  them  and  led  to  renewed 
eflforts  to  get  some  form  of  union.  However, 
when  the  new  University  Act  was  passed  in 
1873,  the  relationship  of  the  denominational 
colleges  to  the  university  was  not  dealt  with. 
This  Act  dealt  with  the  administration  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  set  up  the  school 
of  practical  science,  which  was  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

But  further  change  could  not  be  delayed 
much  longer.  The  denominational  colleges 
had  been  embarrassed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  legislative  grants.  As  well,  the  university's 
financial  needs  were  pressing,  and  there  was 
some  resistance  to  increased  government  aid. 
The  demands  of  education  in  the  applied 
sciences  which  required  expensive  laboratory 
equipment  became  pressing.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  note  that  as  long  as  80  years 
ago,  the  rising  costs  of  instruction  and 
facilities  especially  in  the  applied  sciences 
was  an  important  argument  against  the  dupli- 
cation of  facilities  and  was  one  of  the  factors 
leading  to  the  federation  of  many  of  the 
denominational  colleges  with  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

The  solution  to  these  various  difficulties 
came  about  in  the  Act  of  1887,  which  is 
known  as  The  Federation  Act.  This  plan 
made  provisions  so  that  the  church  colleges 
might  unite  with  the  provincially  supported 
university  on  terms  similar  to  those  behind 
the  political  federation  of  the  provinces  in 
the  Canadian  Confederation.  Following  dis- 
cussions, which  in  some  cases  were  consider- 
ably prolonged,  the  three  denominational 
colleges  of  Trinity,  Victoria  and  St.  Michael's 
eventually  federated  with  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  final  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  first 
provincially  supported  university  came  when, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  commis- 
sion, which  I  have  mentioned,  The  University 
Act  of  1906  set  up  the  present  basic  admin- 
istration, through  the  provision  of  a  board 
of  governors  appointed  by  the  province, 
which  manages  the  business  afi"airs  of  the 
university,  while  the  senate,  representing  the 
staff  and  the  graduates,  controls  academic 
policy. 

To  go  back  somewhat  in  my  story,  since 
the  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  government 
discontinued  tlie  grants  to  the  church  colleges 
in  1869,  which  is  some  93  years  ago,  pro- 
vincial   support    has    been    confined    to    "the 


provincial  university"  which  might  be  de- 
scribed in  simple  terms  at  that  type  of  uni- 
versity which  is  non-denominational.  It  is 
upon  the  experience  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  involving  a  federation  of  denomi- 
national colleges  around  a  non-denominational 
college  to  which  the  province  contributes, 
that  we  owe  the  development  of  the  uni- 
versities I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Windsor, 
Waterloo,  Laurentian  and  also  McMaster. 

Some  of  the  old  church  institutions  such  as 
Queen's  which  was  Presbyterian  and  Mc- 
Master which  was  Baptist,  have  become 
completely  non-denominational  but,  in  these 
cases,  the  mother  churches  have  retained  on 
the  campus  a  college  which  provides  instruc- 
tion in  religious  knowledge  and  philosophy. 
In  others,  the  denominational  colleges  are 
grouped  around  a  non-denominational  college 
as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Windsor 
and   Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury. 

In  the  latter  case,  you  have  the  out- 
standing statesmanship  of  such  noteworthy 
men  as  the  Reverend  Father  Emile  Bouvier, 
Archbishop  Wright,  Anglican  Archbishop  of 
Algoma,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lautenslager 
grouping  their  colleges— Lalemant,  which  is 
Roman  Catholic;  Thornloe,  which  is  Anglican; 
and  Huntington,  which  is  United  Church- 
around  a  non-denominational  college,  Lauren- 
tian University  of  Sudbury. 

We  have  a  similar  accomplishment  now  in 
Windsor  where  we  have  the  old  Assumption 
University  of  Windsor,  which  traces  its 
origins  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  our 
country  during  the  French  regime,  the  Angli- 
can Canterbury  College,  Holy  Redeemer 
(Redemptorist),  the  United  Church  College  in 
embryo,  Essex  College  (non-denominational) 
all  of  which  are  grouped  under  the  Univer- 
sity of  Windsor,  a  non-denominational  insti- 
tution. 

In  these  institutions,  we  have  both  the  co- 
operation of  church  and  state  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  with  the 
state  making  its  resources  available  to  all 
without  distinction  and  still  not  contributing 
to  any  denominational  institution,  but,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  churches  concerned, 
making  available  to  students  attending  this 
university  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
their  religious  point  of  view. 

Too  high  a  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to  such 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Most  Reverend  J.  C.  Cody;  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Huron,  Bishop  Luxton;  the  Rever- 
end Father  LeBel,  now  the  first  president  of 
the  new  university;  and  tlie  Rever(>ud  Father 
N.  J.  Ruth,  whose  great  skill  is  attested  to  by 
the  wording  of  the  Act  itself. 
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Here  I  should  point  out  that  denomi- 
national institutions  which  do  not  desire  to 
follow  the  examples  above  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  do  so.  Any  denomination  may 
operate  and  control  and,  of  course,  sir,  pay 
for  its  own  institution.  However,  a  great 
deal  of  provincial  assistance  can  be  given 
to  those  institutions  which  are  prepared  to 
operate  under  the  policy  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  had  its  origin  in  the  very 
beginnings  of  the  province  and  is  fundamental 
to  the  development  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Any  departure  from  this 
policy  would,  of  course,  undermine  and  en- 
danger our  great  university  federation.  I 
think  this  should  be  firmly  understood. 

As  I  have  stated,  to  date  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  well  ahead  of  the  tide  of 
students  coming  to  our  universities  by  reason 
of  the  expansion  I  have  mentioned.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  September  1,  next,  we 
shall  have  approximately  1,000  places  above 
the  anticipated  demand.  In  September,  1962, 
we  had  8,938  freshman  admissions.  Septem- 
ber, 1963,  will  see  about  9,880  admissions, 
but  we  shall  have  accommodation  for  10,855 
freshman    admissions. 

I  am  including  in  this  statement  some 
schedules  which  will  be  of  interest  to  this 
House  and  which  I  believe  have  been  distri- 
buted. I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
to  date  we  have  kept  well  ahead  of  demand 
and  no  student  has  been  turned  away  from 
our  universities  because  of  lack  of  accom- 
modation. There  are,  of  course,  instances 
where  certain  faculties  have  placed  limita- 
tions on  admission,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
has  been  ample  room  within  our  universities 
for  all  students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  some 
form  of  higher  education. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
comment  that  the  government  does  not  look 
with  approval  on  any  university  requiring 
unreasonably  high  standards  of  admission.  It 
is  our  viewpoint  that  the  admission  standards 
should  be  moderate  and  reasonable  and  such 
as  to  enable  the  average  student  to  proceed 
to  a  degree.  I  feel  that  a  flexible  standard 
somewhere  between  55  and  60  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  type  of  course,  should 
define  what  I  mean  by  "the  average  student." 

In  speaking  of  university  places,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  universities  have  what 
might  be  termed  an  artificial  shortage,  if 
they  take  applications  for  admission  based, 
say,  on  the  month  of  July  in  any  year.  This 
artificial  shortage  arises  from  the  fact  that 
one  student  may  make  application  to  four 
diflFerent  universities  and  during  that  month, 
therefore,  there  is  an  apparent  shortage.    But 


actually,  when  the  applications  for  admission 
have  all  been  processed,  the  result  is  the 
surplus  in  university  places  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Three  examples  of  universities 
which  could  have  accommodated  more 
students  last  September,  for  instance,  are 
Queen's  University,  York  University  and  the 
Laurentian  University  of  Sudbury;  all  these 
fell  short  of  their  expected  enrolment. 

This  brings  me  to  the  problem  which  we 
are  anticipating  two-and-a-half  years  from 
now  in  September,  1965.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee on  university  affairs,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  with  the  co-operation  of  The 
Department  of  Education,  obtained  from  the 
research  branch  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  headed  by  Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Jackson— 
who  knows  more  about  educational  organiza- 
tion I  would  say  than  any  other  single 
individual  in  the  province— certain  studies 
that  he  had  made  of  school  population  trends. 

For  study  purposes  Dr.  Jackson  made  six 
different  estimates  of  projected  university 
enrolments  based  upon  the  grade  13  graduates 
expected  from  1962  until  1971.  The  advisory 
committee  then  called  the  university  presi- 
dents into  consultation  and  submitted  all  of 
the  data  obtained  from  Dr.  Jackson  and 
other  sources  to  the  university  presidentSj 
who  acted  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Claude  Bissell,  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
with  Dr.  John  Deutsch,  vice -principal  of 
Queen's  University,  as  chairman  of  a  suh- 
committee. 

The  presidents'  study,  reference  to  which 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
Deutsch  study  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  presidents'  committee  felt  that  the  prob- 
lem to  be  met  was  set  out  in  a  combination 
of  estimates  five  and  six  made  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son. The  presidents'  study,  which  has  already 
been  widely  discussed  in  educational  circles, 
is  today  being  made  available  to  hon. . 
members  of  the  House,  and  many  of  the 
figures  and  projections  which  Dr.  Jackson 
prepared  for  the  advisory  committee  on 
university  affairs  are  shown  in  the  appendices 
to  the  studies. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  document  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  me  for. 

The  committee  of  presidents  concluded: 
that  they  should  take  Estimate  five  as  the 
minimum  estimate  "and  work  with  these 
figures— i.e.  55,000  full-time  undergraduate 
students  in  1965,  91,000  in  1970-bearing  in- 
mind  that  100,000  by  1970  is  a  definite  possi- 
bility." 

Among  the  other  considerations  pro- 
pounded  to  the  university  presidents  by  the 
advisory  committee  on  university  affairs  was:; 
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having  decided  upon  the  number  of  students 
to  be  accommodated,  how  then  would  this 
demand  be  met? 

Over  a  period  of  at  least  three  years, 
interested  groups  in  Peterborough  and  the 
Niagara  area,  in  consultation  with  officials 
of  The  Department  of  Education  and  with 
the  advisory  committee  on  university  affairs, 
had  been  developing  plans  for  new  univer- 
sities in  each  of  these  areas.  Dr.  Jackson's 
studies  confirmed  that  a  need  existed  in  both 
places  and  that  two  other  colleges  would  be 
required  in  the  Mctropohtan  Toronto  area. 
The  unixersity  presidents'  committee  made 
detailed  findings  which  are  set  out  in  their 
study.  All  four  projects  have  been  accepted 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward their  implementation. 

Trent  University,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors,  Mr.  C.  K.  Eraser,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  President  T.  H.  B.  Symons,  its  out- 
standing young  head,  will  open  its  doors  in 
September,  1964.  The  community  of  Peter- 
lx)rough  and  surrounding  district  has  given 
this  new  institution  outstanding  support.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  conducting  a  campaign 
for  financial  support  to  supplement  the  pro- 
vincial grants  which  have  been  given  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 

Brock  University  in  the  Niagara  area  is 
proceeding  under  a  strong  local  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Schmon  of  Thorold.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  new  institution  will 
take  its  first  students  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember, 1965. 

The  two  additional  colleges  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  will  be  developed  under  the  aegis 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  For  some  time 
a  committee  within  the  university  has  been 
working  on  plans  for  the  programme  to  be 
offered  in  these  institutions.  Provision  has 
been  made  in  the  estimates  this  year  for  a 
beginning  on  the  development  of  the  two 
new  campuses.  This  follows  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  university  presidents. 

Particularly  in  the  metropolitan  area,  it  is 
much  easier  to  expand  arts  facilities  in  the 
form  of  new  colleges  imder  the  aegis  of 
either  the  University  of  Toronto  or  York 
University,  rather  than  by  establishing  com- 
pletely new  and  separate  universities.  York, 
of  course,  is  going  to  have  its  own  problems 
in  completing  its  present  plans  and,  there- 
fore, the  burden  must  fall  upon  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  the  formation  of  two 
additional  arts  colleges  in  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
thinking  of  the  university  presidents  in  this 
regard  should  be  studied. 


At  the  same  time,  strong  financial  support 
is  being  given  to  York  University  to  enable 
it  to  develop  its  main  campus  at  Jane  Street 
and  Steeles  Avenue.  The  essential  plarming 
of  the  new  campus  has  proceeded  rapidly, 
and  actual  construction  will  begin  this 
summer.  This  development  is,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  Bayview  campus  which  will 
be  almost  fully  developed  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  area  from  Niagara 
to  Oshawa,  which  is  the  heart  of  our  indus- 
trial development,  is  also  the  "Golden  Horse- 
shoe" of  university  development  as  well.  It 
is  in  the  area  that  our  greatest  problems  are 
anticipated. 

The  figures  and  the  estimates  I  have  given 
are  based  upon  the  very  best  authorities 
obtainable.  These  included  the  research 
department  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  The  Department  of  Education, 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  advisory  committee  on  univer- 
sity affairs,  supported  by  the  knowledge  and 
advice  of  the  university  presidents  themselves. 
The  information  I  am  today  giving  to  the 
House  was   obtained  from   a   partnership  of 

the  best  sources  available. 

i 
Still,  there  is  room  for  error.  First,  may  I  *^ 
point  out  that  the  university  enrolment  for 
the  year  1962  was  considerably  lower  than 
was  anticipated.  The  question  then  arises: 
does  this  establish  a  trend  which  is  much 
lower  than  that  which  the  university  presi- 
dents and  ourselves  have  accepted?  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  are  reasonably  confident  that 
the  figures  will  work  out  according  to  Esti- 
mate five  which  the  university  presidents 
chose  from  the  study  submitted  to  them. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  are  in  a  position  in 
which  we  can  be  flexible.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  this  year's  estimates  a  lump  sum  of 
$2  million  has  been  inserted  to  provide  for 
temporary  accommodation  if  such  is  required. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  univer- 
sities have  had  experience  with  "crash"  pro- 
grammes, notably  following  World  War  II 
when  all  of  the  universities  then  in  operation 
used  temporary  accommodation.  There  are 
many  skilled  professional  men  of  today— some 
in  this  House— who  never  saw  the  inside  of 
any  building  except  a  temporary  one  during 
his  university  period. 

We  are  bearing  this  feature  in  mind.  We 
are  satisfied  that  we  can  provide  the  places 
for  the  students  anticipated,  by  a  combination 
of  permanent  construction  and  temporary 
accommodation.  Very  often,  quite  reasonably, 
there  can  be  purchased  an  office  or  a  manu- 
facturing building,  which  can  be  utilized  on 
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a   temporary   basis   and   afterwards   sold   for 
very  little,  if  any,  loss  of  capital  investment. 

This  year  it  vi^ill  be  noted  that  the  capital 
programme  is  considerably  larger  than  in 
previous  years.  This  permanent  construction 
is  without  doubt  going  to  be  needed  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  danger  of  over- 
expansion.  All  of  our  universities  are  now 
studying  the  possibilities  of  temporary  ac- 
commodation where  needed,  although  this 
would  probably  not  be  required  until  1966 
or  some  time  thereafter. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  relation  to  our 
graduate  studies  plan  already  referred  to. 
These  highly  qualified  teachers,  if  not  re- 
quired, can  be  very  readily  absorbed  into 
business  and  industry  and,  if  they  are  not 
required  for  the  purposes  we  have  planned, 
they  will  make  a  most  useful  addition  to  the 
professional  services  available  to  business 
and  industry.  Therefore,  in  our  plan  we  have 
the  safeguard  that  if  our  projections  are  too 
large,  we  shall  be  able  to  curtail  our  pro- 
grammes. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  many  well  in- 
formed people  who  feel  that  these  projections 
are  in  fact  too  large,  although  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  having  heard  all  sides  of  the 
question,  I  think  that  these  estimates  are 
reasonable.  This  also  appHes  in  connection 
with  graduate  training  and  studies.  I  would 
say  in  this  regard  we  cannot  lose.  The  bold 
and  imaginative  course  which  has  been  taken 
is  bound  to  pay  big  dividends  in  one  or 
another  field  in  our  economic  life. 

While  it  is  essential  that  the  necessary 
accommodation  be  provided,  it  is  even  more 
vital  that  large  numbers  of  well  qualified 
university  teachers  be  made  available.  This 
need  is  fully  recognized  and  two  important 
steps  have  been  taken  to  meet  it.  The  first  is 
the  setting  aside  of  $3  million  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  be  divided  among  those 
universities  which  operate  graduate  pro- 
grammes, to  enable  them  to  extend  these 
facilities  beyond  the  expansion  foreseen  in 
their  regular  development. 

Payments  to  the  universities  from  this  fund 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  already 
designated  for  each  institution.  The  money 
will  be  used  in  large  part  for  library  acquisi- 
tions, the  employment  of  additional  senior 
staflF  to  work  at  the  graduate  level  and  the 
securing  of  scientific  equipment. 

The  second  facet  of  the  assistance  designed 
to  provide  more  university  teachers  is  the 
creation  of  the  province  of  Ontario  graduate 
fellowships.  These  fellowships  will  be  avail- 
able to  graduate  students  who  have  indicated 
tiiat  they  intend  to  pursue  a  career  in  uni- 


versity teaching  in  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences,  with  some  assistance  possible 
in  the  pure  sciences  and  mathematics.  Each 
student  who  qualifies  will  be  eligible  for  a 
fellowship  carrying  a  maximum  payment  of 
$1,500  for  the  period  September  to  May.  He 
may  also  receive  an  additional  $500  for  the 
period  June  to  August.  The  universities  will 
recommend  the  graduate  students  who  are  to 
receive  the  fellowships.  This  plan  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  presidents  and  has 
been  hailed  as  the  most  imaginative  pro- 
gramme of  student  aid  undertaken  by  gov- 
ernment anywhere  on  this  continent. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  the  expansion  in  the 
number  of  universities,  from  the  standpoint  of 
obtaining  popular  support  from  individuals 
and  corporations,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  not  dilute  our  strength  by 
increasing  the  number  of  our  universities 
unnecessarily. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  present  plans, 
as  I  have  set  out,  call  for  sufficient  univer- 
sities to  meet  our  needs  for,  say,  the  next 
15  years. 

I  was  talking  to  one  executive  of  a  firm 
who  told  me  that  he  had  on  his  desk  requests 
for  funds  from  12  universities  in  Canada  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  the  problem,  of  course, 
that  we  face  if  we  create  a  great  number  of 
universities.  But  I  would  think  that  our 
present  plans  as  I  have  set  them  out  here 
would  provide  for  sufficient  universities  to 
meet  our  needs  for,  let  us  say,  the  next  15 
years.  This  would  not  preclude  the  formation 
of  arts  and  otlier  colleges,  but  if  such  are 
undertaken,  they  should  be  affiliated  vdth 
one  of  our  existing,  well  established  insti- 
tutions. Otherwise,  as  I  say,  we  risk  the  grave 
possibility  of  diluting  our  financial  efforts. 

Such  a  statement  of  principles  in  regard  to 
the  expansion  in  number  of  our  universities 
will  permit  individuals  and  corporations  to 
plan  their  gifts  to  universities  in  the  best 
possible  way.  It  likewise  permits  our  univer- 
sities to  plan  their  own  campaigns  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  be  as  little  interference 
as  possible  with  the  efforts  of  others. 

In  asking  the  university  presidents  to  ex- 
amine the  matter  of  university  growth  in 
Ontario,  the  advisory  committee  on  university 
affairs  requested  that  some  attention  be  given 
to  alternatives  to  traditional  approaches.  In 
particular,  the  possibility  of  establishing 
junior  colleges,  the  greater  utilization  of 
facilities  through  a  reorganized  university 
year,  such  as  a  trimester  plan,  and  the  use  of 
mass  communication  techniques,  such  as  tele- 
vision, were  singled  out  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee as  areas  deserving  attention.  The 
presidents,  as  those  who  read  their  study  will 
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sec,  did  examine  some  of  these  ideas,  includ- 
iiiR  the  possible  use  of  television. 

During  their  meetings  with  university  presi- 
dents and  other  officials  in  January  of  this 
\ear,  the  ad\ison.'  committee  members  dis- 
cussed the  possible  use  of  tele\dsion.  They 
were  informed  of  studies  and  visits  to  Amer- 
ican centres  which  had  been  carried  out  by 
a  numl)er  of  staff  committees  and  of  certain 
experimentation  which  had  taken  place,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  use  of  a  closed  circuit 
operation  at  one  Ontario  university  beginning 
next  fall. 

It  became  apparent  from  these  discussions 
that  there  were  many  varying  viewpoints 
among  university  personnel  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  role  which  television  might  play  at  the 
universit}'  level.  The  claimed  advantages, 
such  as  the  wider  use  of  "master  teachers" 
and  the  ability  to  cope  with  larger  numbers 
of  students,  seem  to  be  apparent  to  some 
people  who  have  examined  the  matter.  How- 
('\er,  questions,  such  as  the  relative  lack  of 
student-staff  contact,  the  matter  of  selection 
of  TV  students  as  opposed  to  regular  students 
and  the  apparently  impossible  task  of  present- 
ing some  imiversity  courses  through  the  tele- 
\ision  technique,  are  also  evident.  These  and 
other  questions  of  a  like  nature  require  very 
( areful  study  and  attention. 

According  to  current  press  reports,  at  least 
one  of  the  unixcrsity  presidents  is  much 
impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  university 
education  througli  television.  Others  tend  to 
feel,  however,  that  there  is  not  yet  sufficient 
evidence  to  allow  for  the  acceptance  of  this 
one  possibility  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
alternatives. 

The  advisory  committee  on  university 
a  flairs  has  recommended  that  some  indication 
be  given  to  the  universities  of  continuing 
financial  support  by  the  province  for  new 
((instruction  over  a  joeriod  of  years.  The 
submission  from  each  university  this  year 
inc  luded  a  projection  of  the  university's  build- 
ing programme  for  the  next  three  years. 
Accordingly,  each  university  has  been  told 
this  Near  that  at  least  the  amount  shown  in 
the  estimates  for  1963-64  for  new  construc- 
tion will  be-  included  in  the  estimates  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1964-65  and  1965-66  for 
that  institution,  provided  that  the  building 
progranunc  as  set  out  in  its  submission  is 
carried    on. 

This  action  will  permit  each  university  to 
plan  its  expansion  with  the  knowledge  that 
it  can  count  on  considerable  support  over  a 
three-year  period.  The  payment  in  1964-65 
and  1965  66  of  any  amoimt  in  excess  of 
this    year's    pa>ment    will    depend    on    each 


university's  needs  as  indicated  in  its  annual 
submission  to  the  advisory  committee  on 
university   affairs. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  18  institutions 
which  I  have  named  in  the  course  of  this 
statement  encompass  all  parts  of  the  province. 
Their  development  makes  university  educa- 
tion readily  available  to  our  young  people, 
regardless  of  their  place  of  residence  in 
Ontario.  It  is  this  fact  that  strengthens  me 
in  my  belief,  which  is  in  agreement  with 
that  of  the  university  presidents,  that  we 
shall  have  to  meet  figures  somewhere  between 
alternatives  5  and  6  of  Dr.  Jackson's  study. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  the  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  the  independence  of 
of  our  universities.  Indeed,  I  should  go  even 
further  and  say  that  this  is  essential.  To 
achieve  independence,  a  university  must  be 
dependent  in  part  on  popular  support  from 
endowmients,  if  possible,  and  students'  fees. 
Added  to  this  are  the  indispensable  govern- 
ment grants,  but  government  grants  should 
not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  indepen* 
dent  nature  of  a  university. 

This  is  the  i)osition  that  we  have  always 
maintained  and  will  continue  to  uphold.  In- 
deed, we  have  been  pleased  with  the  assist- 
ance rendered  to  us  by  the  advisory  committee 
on  university  affairs,  buttressed  by  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  information  made  avail- 
able to  them  through  the  technical  committee 
which  I  have  named.  This  advisory  committee 
assists  in  maintaining  the  independence  of 
our  universities,  while  still  providing  for  close 
association  in  the  formation  of  policies  to 
meet  the  challenges  in  this  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plans  that  1  have  outlined 
present  a  comprehensive  basis  for  taking  care 
of  a  three-fold  expansion  of  our  university 
popidation  over  a  period  of  the  next  ten 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  ability  to 
meet  this  challenge  and   this  opportunity. 

I  have  mentioned  tlie  fact  that  some  feel, 
perhaps  with  justification,  that  our  objective 
of  100,000  students  by  the  early  1970's  is  too 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  faith  in 
the  growth  of  our  province  and  our  country, 
these  figures  are  nOt  high,  btit  arc  realistic. 
I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  found  to  be  an 
overestimate.  I  would  go  even  further  and 
say  that  I  hope  that  we  will  do  this  well 
and  even  better.  In  making  this  statement, 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  felt  that  we  intend  to 
water  down  university  education  or  that  we 
are  providing  expensive  training  where  it  is 
not  needed.  Our  university  facilities  must  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  even  if 
traditional  methods  need  to  be  re-examined, 
and   all   of   our   university   covuses   must   be 
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streamlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
and  our  country  in  this  technological  age. 

I  feel  that  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  are  aiming  at  is  clearly  within  our  abilities 
to  accomplish  and  that,  in  so  doing,  we  shall 
add  to  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
country  and  our  province  and  we  will  educate 
our  human  resources  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  a   developing  Canada. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
one  question.  I  refer  him  to  page  16  of  his 
statement  in  which  he  says: 

Here  I  should  point  out  that  denomina- 
tional institutions  which  do  not  desire  to 
follow  the  examples  above  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  do  so.  Any  denomination 
may  operate  and  control,  and  of  course 
pay,  for  its  own  institution. 

Why  then,  as  Minister  of  Education,  did  he 
not  permit  the  North  Bay  College,  which  is 
a  chartered  college  of  this  province,  to  oper- 
ate and  refuse  to  have  their  bill  passed  before 
the  private  bills  committee,  which  would 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  issue  degrees, 
in  keeping  with  the  statement  he  made  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  branch  of  the  University 
of  Sudbury  in  North  Bay,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  affiliated  for  the  time  being. 
I  am  not  talking  about  that,  sir,  I  am  talking 
about  North  Bay  College  which  has  a  charter, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  as  Minister  of 
Education,  prompted  by  some  other  hon. 
members  of  his  party,  refused  to  grant  that 
denominational  college  an  opportunity  to 
grant  a  charter.  He  said  any  denomination 
may  operate  and  control,  and  of  course  pay 
for,  its  own  institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker  that  is  a 
matter  that  took  place  some  years  ago,  but 
as  I  remember  I  told  the  people  involved  in 
that  university  that  if  they  wished  to  reapply 
at  some  later  time  we  would  consider  it.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  heard  from  them,  at 
least  I  have  not  heard  from  them  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  Winter meyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister— and  you  will  permit 
me  some  leniency  here  because  we  have  just 
now  seen  his  statement— first,  am  I  correct 
that  the  Deutsch  report  and  the  presidents' 
report  are  one  and  the  same  thing? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Dr.  Deutsch  headed  the 
sub-committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  I  will  refer  to 
it  as  the  Deutsch  report.  My  understanding 
is  the  Deutsch  report  suggested,  just  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  suggested,  that  approxi- 
mately 100,000  student  places  will  be 
required  by  1971.  Now  as  I  understand  the 
basis  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  submission 
this  afternoon,  it  is,  one,  that  he  will  provide 
for  the  period  of  the  next  three  years  at  least 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  com- 
mitted for  this  current  year. 

My  question  therefore  is  this:  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  Deutsch  or  presidents' 
report  suggested  as  a  minimal  amount  for 
this  year,  $97,000,000  and  the  govermnent  is 
providing  $70,000,000.  Now  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  might  contend 
that  in  the  next  ensuing  years  he  would 
make  up  that  deficit;  but  what  he  is  under- 
taking here  is  not  to  make  up  the  difference, 
but  simply  to  maintain  what  he  is  doing  this 
year,  all  of  which  adds  up,  very  obviously, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  government  is 
going  to  have  to  do  more  than  it  has  done 
this  year  to  meet  even  the  minimal  Deutsch 
requirements  over  the  period  of  the  next 
seven  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
is  that  we  cannot  bind  the  succeeding  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  first  point.  We  can  only  say 
that  in  order  to  permit  the  universities  to 
plan,  we  told  them  this  year  that  they  could 
expect  at  least  this  amount. 

Now  then  they  submitted  to  the  advisory 
committee  this  year  a  three-year  programme, 
a  building  programme  for  three  years,  and 
we  have  guaranteed  them  a  minimum  of  this 
amount.  As  their  svibmissions  come  in  each 
year,  as  they  do  once  a  year,  and  as  we  see 
their  plans  for  expansion  and  as  we  see  their 
present  programme  which  they  have  under- 
taken, as  we  see  it  carried  out,  then  of  course 
adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
money  given  to  them.  But  we  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  let  down.  Does  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  see  what  I  mean? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  sir,  but  obviously  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  premise  is  right, 
that  he  cannot  commit  a  further  govern- 
ment, he  can  make  no  minimal  undertaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  think  the  hy- 
pothesis is  accurate.  Let  me  test  it  anodler 
way. 
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This  current  year  tlie  government  has  set 
aside  $3  million  for  teacher  training  in 
graduate  work.  I  understand  the  Deutsch 
report  requested  $6  million,  or  twice  what 
the  government  is  allotting.  Now  when  we 
test  it  in  that  fashion,  obviously  if  we  are 
not  going  to  prepare  for  the  faculty  in  the 
years  ahead  we  cannot  accommodate  the 
students.  I  would  judge  that  the  government 
is  preparing  for  about  one-half  of  the  faculty 
tliat  the  university  president  has  said  is 
mandatory  over  the  period  of  that  seven 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gramme to  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  refers  was  only  announced  in  the 
fall  of  this  year  and  it  takes  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  get  it  under  way.  I  would  think 
the  amounts  that  we  will  put  into  this  in 
the  course  of  time  will  be  much  greater,  but 
I  do  not  think  more  will  be  required  in  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ONTARIO  FOOD  COUNCIL 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  105, 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Ontario  Food  Council. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  the 
hon.  Minister  going  to  comment  on  this  bill? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): No,  not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  very  briefly. 

I  must  say,  sir,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by 
the  misgivings  that  apparently  are  fairly 
widespread  in  some  agricultural  circles  as  to 
what  exactly  is  the  full  purpose  of  this  bill. 
Now  as  I  read  the  bill,  it  is  fairly  explicit 
in  terms  of  its  objectives— of  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  various  groups  that  might  be 
interested  in  the  processing  and  marketing 
of  food  and  so  on.  But  these  misgivings  seem 
to  arise  from  the  fact  that  this  government 
has  had  a  study  under  way  on  the  problem 
of  vertical  integration.  Indeed  I  am  told— 
rightly  or  wrong  I  do  not  know— that  a 
report  has  been  submitted  to  the  hon. 
Minister  with  regard  to  how  the  government 
should  cope  with  vertical  integration.  In 
some  fashion  or  another,  this  food  council  is 
one  of  the   government's  answers. 

If  this  be  tnie,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
puzzled  to  see  how   this  particular  body   is 


going  to  provide  any  answer  to  the  problem 
of  vertical  integration,  except  in  such  a  vague 
way  that  I  can  guess,  anybody  can  guess,  and 
we  may  or  may  not  come  up  with  an  appro- 
priate or  a  pertinent  answer.  I  would 
appreciate  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  address  himself  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  food  council  is  designed, 
in  any  fashion  at  all,  to  meeting  the  particular 
problem  of  vertical  integration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
suggest— there  is  another  bill  here,  I  believe 
it  is  Bill  No.  106— and  I  would  suggest  that  we 
move  second  reading  of  that  bill  and  then  we 
listen  to  whatever  debate  might  be  entered 
into  by  the  hon.  Opposition  members— hon. 
members  all  heard  my  remarks  at  the  intro- 
duction of  these  two  bills— we  debate  these 
bills,  if  there  is  indeed  debate  on  them,  and 
thereby  deal  with  the  whole  matter.  I  think 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  There  are  certain 
amendments  recommended  by  the  vertical 
integration  committee  on  Bill  No.  106,  there 
are  other  recommendations  established  in 
Bill  No.  105,  and  I  think  the  two  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
proceed  that  way,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you, 
sir. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  somewhat  left  behind  there,  I  am  afraid, 
in  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister,  but 
am  I  to  understand  now  that  we  are  discussing 
second  reading  of  106,  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  refer  as  well  to  105? 

I  feel  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a  food  council  that  the  department  is 
departing  from  its  usual  procedure  in  present- 
ing us  with  legislation  that  is  .so  vague  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  intended,  and  in 
this  case  the  intention  is  plain  and  far- 
reaching.  It  appears  that  the  department  is, 
among  other  things,  .setting  up  what  amounts 
to  a  continuing  Royal  commission  whose 
terms  of  reference  would  vary  and  would  be 
dictated  by  the  Minister  and  that  they 
would  defer  to  him  in  this  regard.  Certainly 
the  powers  that  are  vested  in  the  chairman 
and     the     vice-chairman     are     far-reaching 
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indeed,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  in  this  time  of  chaos  in  the 
marketing  of  our  agricultural  products,  that 
a  bill  with  these  far-reaching  provisions  is 
probably  required. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  hon.  members  of 
this  House  and  the  people  of  Ontario  should 
realize  that  this  is  almost  a  Star  Chamber  as 
far  as  inquiry  into  the  business  of  agricultiu-e 
is  concerned. 

It  seemed  to  have  all  the  powers  of  a  Royal 
commission  except  that  its  terms  are  variable. 
Under  one  section  it  is  to  inquire  into  and 
report  to  the  Minister  on  measures  and  pro- 
jects referred  to  by  the  Minister.  Unlike  a 
Royal  commission,  it  would  have  variable 
terms  of  reference  and  come  under  the  de- 
partment. 

Certainly  it  is  questionable  in  my  mind 
what  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  department 
intend  to  do  with  the  multiplicity  of  special 
committees  which  are  already  inquiring  into 
these  aspects  of  agriculture,  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  and  is  set  up.  Certainly  he  has 
already  indicated  that  the  food  council  will 
investigate  thoroughly  vertical  integration, 
and  then  there  was  a  reference  to  similar 
topics.  This  has  already  been,  I  expect,  fully 
investigated  by  a  special  committee  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose.  I  also  wonder  how 
the  bill  will  affect  his  committee  on  milk 
marketing,  which  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished, and  the  committee  which  is  investigat- 
ing tobacco  marketing  as  well. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  bill  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  Minister  that 
marketing  in  this  province  is  entering  a  state 
that  he  himself  has  called  chaos.  He  is  once 
again,  I  feel,  shifting  the  responsibility  to  an 
investigatory  arm,  one  that  has  almost  all  the 
powers  of  his  own  department,  but  which 
would  be  more  or  less  at  arm's  length  from 
this  Legislature.  I  would  say  with  him  that 
marketing  in  this  province  has  reached  a 
point  where  very  far-reaching  legislation  has 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  and  I  hope  that 
this  bill  and  the  one  following  are  the  ones 
that  are  required. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  points 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  hon.  members 
who  have  spoken  on  these  two  bills  are 
certainly  points  to  which  we  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration. 

During  the  agriculture  estimates,  the 
budget  estimates,  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
centred  on  the  committee  that  we  had  estab- 
lished about  a  year  ago  to  deal  with  this 
matter  of  vertical  integration.  During  the 
debates  here,  I  refused  to  present  the  report 
of  this  committee  for  a  specific  reason.  When 


this  committee  was  set  up  about  a  year  ago 
I  was  asked  on  a  question  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South  (Mr.  OHver),  I  believe, 
if  this  committee  was  to  report  to  the 
Minister  or  to  the  Legislature.  I  suggested  at 
that  time  that  the  committee  should  report 
to  the  Minister.  Now  then,  the  commit- 
tee was  so  set  up  and  their  terms  of  reference 
were  set  out  and  I  read  them  into  the  records 
at  that  particular  time.  During  the  debates 
on  the  estimates  here,  I  felt  that  while  I  had 
nothing  to  hide  in  this  committee's  report, 
that  I  had  given  my  word  to  the  committee 
members  that  this  committee  would  report 
to  me  and  not  publicly  to  the  Legislature.  I 
did  not  want  to  break  my  word  nor  break  my 
bond  with  them. 

Since  that  time,  I  went  immediately  back 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  and  I  told  them 
what  had  happened.  I  said:  "I  feel  that  I 
would  like  to  report  to  the  Legislature  and 
to  the  province  of  Ontario  what  your  find- 
ings have  been  and  what  your  recommenda- 
tions are."  Their  permission  was  granted. 
I  would,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
be  pleased  to  advise  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  through  you,  what  has  taken 
place  through  this  committee. 

There  was  considerable  criticism  levelled 
at  us  for  the  fact  that  the  committee  appar- 
ently had  not  spent  enough  money. 

I  shall  give  the  House  the  composition  of 
the  committee,  and  I  have  their  report  right 
here,  which  is  now  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  I  shall  read  hon.  members  the 
composition  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  was  Dr.  H.  L.  Patterson,  who 
is  the  head  of  our  farm  economics  and  statis- 
tics branch  of  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  secretary  was  Frank  Perkin, 
commissioner  of  marketing,  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  members  of  the 
committee:  first  of  all,  Mr.  Earl  Mighton, 
senior  purchasing  agent  of  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  of  New  Toronto;  Mr.  Ben 
Ormseth,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  Green  Giant  of  Canada  Limited,  Tecum- 
seh,  Mr.  J.  L.  H.  Puddicombe,  Maple  Grove 
Fruit  Orchards,  at  Winona;  Mr.  Frank  Parry, 
39  Hilliard  Avenue,  Chatham;  Mr.  Lawrence 
Kerr,  of  Kerr  Farms,  Chatham;  Mr.  A.  Dees, 
president  of  Hardee  Farms  International 
Limited  here  in  Toronto;  Dr.  John  Brown, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers  Association,  the  Ontario 
Food  Terminal;  Mr.  A.  G.  Shantz,  president 
of  the  Ontario  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  at  Ridgevale;  Mr.  Mel  Tebbutt, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Farmers'  Union  and 
Mr.  William  Tilden,  who  at  that  time  was 
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president  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture. 

These  gentlemen  held  six  meetings  in  all 
from  the  time  they  were  appointed  until 
last  October,  when  they  had  their  final  meet- 
inji.  Now  this  does  not  include  at  all  the 
number  of  sub-committee  meetings  that  they 
held  during  this  length  of  time,  nor  does  it 
include  the  20  weeks  that  were  spent  by  two 
economists  of  our  Department  of  Economics 
to  compile  this  confidential  report  which  they 
have  submitted  to  the  vertical  integration 
committee.  Now  the  committee  met,  and  I 
want  to  say  this  in  defence  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  not  appear  that  a  lot  of  money  was 
spent  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  was  not  the  criticism.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  He  is  taking 
it  out  of  context.  The  criticism  was  not 
that  they  had  not  spent  a  lot  of  money.  The 
criticism  was  that  since  there  had  not  been 
very  much  money  spent,  we  were  not  aware 
of  what  the  committee  had  done  and  I  think, 
with  great  respect,  the  hon.  Minister  is  taking 
it  out  of  context.    It  is  unfair. 

Hon.  II.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
The  hon,  member  is  a  city  member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  \  cry  fine  comment.  I  might  remind  the 
hon.  Minister  that  I  am  sent  here  to  represent 
the  people  in  my  riding  and  there  might  be 
the  odd  farmer  there,  too,  so  I  object  to  the 
statement.  I  just  want  to  see  the  thing  kept 
in  context, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  All  we  get  is 
politics  from  that  side  these  days.  That  is 
all    we    get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  respect  to  whatever  it  may  or  may  not 
have  meant,  I  know  that  I  was  criticized  for 
having  a  committee  that  did  not  seem  to 
spend  much  money, 

Mr,  MacDonald:  We  want  to  know  what  it 
did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  shall  say  this,  sir,  of 
this  committee,  not  one  of  them,  took  per 
diem  expenses;  a  very  few  of  them  did  take 
train  expenses  and  overnight  accommodations 
while  here  in  Toronto.  These  were  the 
independent  members  of  the  committee  who 
did  not  represent  any  particular  organization. 
This  is  why  the  committee  had  such  a  very 
small  expense  accoimt.  I  would  like  to  read 
their    recommendations,    as    outlined    in    the 


report.  These  are  the  recomemndations  of 
the   committee: 

After  studying  the  several  briefs  sub- 
mitted by  various  members,  the  committee 
agreed,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  the 
following  are  its  general  recommendations, 
since  they  are  common  to  all  the  presenta- 
tions: 

(1)  There  should  be  no  restrictive  legis- 
lation imposed  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
processing  industry  at  this  time  to  prevent 
production  and  processing  by  the  same 
person  or  agency,  this  principle  to  apply 
equally  both  ways,  namely  to  producers 
who  may  enter  the  processing  field  or 
to  processors  who  may  enter  the  producing 
field; 

(2)  That  all  producers  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table processing  crops,  growers  and  pro- 
cessors should  be  similarly  treated,  namely: 

(a)  all  should  contribute  alike  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  producer  marketing 
boards  through  payment  of  the  prescribed 
producer  fees,  or  service  charges  estab- 
lished under  the  law  and  if  necessary  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  should  be 
amended  to  make  this  principle  mandatory; 

(b)  procedures  should  be  established  to 
deal  with  the  alleged  discrimination  or 
failure  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  any 
grower-processor  agreement  or  contract; 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  judiciary  powers  being  granted  to 
the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Board,  to 
deal  with  these  matters  in  lieu  of  their 
being  handled  by  joint  committees  of 
producers  and  processors. 

These  were  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee set  up  to  examine  these  matters.  We, 
at  the  last  session  of  the  House,  introduced 
certain  amendments  to  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act.  It  was  found  that  those 
amendments  did  not  do  as  good  a  job  as  we 
thought  they  should  do;  this  is  why  these 
amendments  are  being  brought  back  in  here 
at  this  time,  clearly  spelling  out  what  they  are 
intended  to  do  in  providing  for  all  producers 
of  any  particular  commodity  to  come  under 
the  licensing  fee  of  the  particular  board 
dealing  with   their  product. 

Along  with  that,  there  were  other  changes 
here  recommended  in  the  amendments  t© 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  that  we 
are  dealing  with  in  this  matter  of  grower- 
processor  agreements  and  contracts.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  committee  recommended 
very  strongly  in  their  meeting  of  October  18, 
which  was  tlieir  second  last  meeting,  and  I 
read  you  their  resolution  which  they  drew  up 
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at  that  meeting.  After  a  study  of  this  report 
and  all  of  the  other  briefs  had  come  in,  the 
resume  of  the  study  again  concluded: 

After  discussion  it  was  then  moved  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Kerr  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
L.  Puddicombe  that  a  committee  including 
Dr.  John  Brown  and  M.  M.  Robinson  be 
requested  to  prepare  a  proposal  for  an 
Ontario  Food  Council  to  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  producers,  processors  and 
retailers  and  that  such  a  committee  report 
back  to  this  committee. 

This  was  done. 

Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Robinson  dealt  with 
this  matter  at  great  length  and,  after  the 
preparation  of  their  report,  they  submitted 
their  report  to  the  vertical  integration  com- 
mittee, who  then  recommended  that  a  food 
council  should  be  established  to  deal  with 
these  respective  matters.  I  would  hke  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
and  surely  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  to  impress  upon  all  the  enormous 
complexities  of  this  whole  matter  of  vertical 
integration,  that  we  were  concerned  and  still 
are  concerned  with  it. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there 
are  many  facets  to  this  whole  matter  of  the 
problem  of  vertical  integration.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  raised  this  point  a  while  ago,  that 
there  were  some  misgivings.  What  did  you 
say,  sir?  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 
The  misgivings  you  have? 

The  purpose  of  the  food  council,  as  we  see 
it,  is  to  bring  together  all  segments  of  the 
producing,  processing,  and  distribution  sides 
of  the  industry,  along  with  the  consumers. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  tliis  country  that  such  a  programme 
has  ever  been  initiated  to  try  to  deal  with  a 
matter  such  as  this,  or  any  other  matter  for 
that  matter.  We  feel  that  if  a  better  under- 
standing can  be  created,  among  all  of  them, 
of  the  adverse  effects  that  are  bound  to 
happen  by  the  continued  use  of  vertical 
integration  on  the  social,  economic  structure 
of  rural  Ontario,  there  will  be  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
vertical  integration.  There  will  also  be  a 
recognition  of  the  economic  factors  that 
brought  about  vertical  integration,  in  some 
instances.  These  are  things  that  are  far  reach- 
ing. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brant  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  legislation  was  vague,  that 
this  would  in  effect  become  a  continuing 
Royal  commission.  I  have  to  confess  that 
this  could  be  interpreted  from  the  bill, 
although  I  think  that  in  committee  stage  we 


will  be  able  to  correct  any  apprehension  that 
the  hon.  member  might  have.  He  will  note 
that  the  powers  of  The  Pubhc  Inquiries  Act 
are  only  delegated  to  this  food  council  if  the 
food  council  recommend  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  that  such  an  inquiry  be 
set  up  to  deal  with  any  specific  aspect  which 
they  feel  such  powers  are  necessary  to  have, 
in  order  to  properly  investigate  that  particular 
problem. 

The  council  itself  will  continue  to  deal  with 
various  matters  of  great  concern  to  us,  not 
only  in  vertical  integration  but  on  many  other 
aspects.  I  would  think  that  we  could  very 
well  find  that  the  council  really  would  not 
be  any  continuing  Royal  commission;  but  it 
certainly  could  become  a  Royal  commission 
to  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  its  investiga- 
tion. Only  then,  on  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor   in  council,  and— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  not  studied  the  bill 
carefully  enough  to  ask  this  question,  but  it 
says  the  object  of  the  food  council  will  be  to 
inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Minister 
on  measures  and  projects  referred  to  it  by 
the  Minister.  Then,  in  a  further  section,  it 
outlines  the  powers  given  to  the  council  to 
inquire.  Surely  it  is  apparent  that  the  council 
will  make  inquiries  directed  by  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  but  they  will  also 
make  inquiries  into  specific  aspects  of  the 
industries  that  come  to  their  own  attention 
through  their  own  operations.  I  think  that 
is  covered.  Also,  you  will  find,  I  believe  in 
section  9,  although  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  look  it 
up,  where  this  report  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Legislature.  I  feel  that  this  is  about  as  far 
as  we  can  go  in  making  these  reports  public. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  no  conflict,  or 
should  be  no  conflict  whatsoever,  as  far  as  the 
existing  committees  are  concerned,  relative 
to  milk  marketing.  These  are  committees  that 
have  been  set  up  in  agreement  between  pro- 
ducers and  distributors,  between  producers 
and  manufacturers,  both  here  and  in  Quebec. 
I  would  feel  that  their  operation  would  be 
entirely  outside  the  specific  field  of  vertical 
integration.  There  is  a  possibility  that  we  can 
develop  and  create,  through  the  food  council, 
a  much  better  understanding  between  rural 
and  urban  people  of  the  problems  affecting 
each  other.  I  think,  if  this  fruit  council  can 
do  that,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  very 
great  deal. 
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As  far  as  the  tobacco  inquiry  committee  is 
concerned  tliis  is  a  committee  that  does  have 
very  sweeping  powers  and  very  broad  terms 
of  reference.  It  is  operating  today  and  will  not 
really  be  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  new  food 
council. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  connection 
with  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  we 
were  asked  to  bring  in  rather  far  too  sweep- 
ing powers  of  controlled  production  by  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture  and  their 
commodity  groups.  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  tlie  farm  organizations  in  Ontario— both 
the  Ontario  Farmers  Union,  and  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture.  The  Ontario  Fed- 
eration of  Agriculture's  sohcitor,  Mr.  Harris, 
prepared  various  proposals  for  them  dealing 
with  this  matter  of  vertical  integration.  In 
his  mind  the  proposals  were  legal  measiures 
to  definitely  control  production. 

I  would  say  that  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  presented,  and  I  am  sure 
presented  in  the  best  of  faith  by  Mr.  Harris 
a  few  years  ago,  recommended  by  the  OFA 
and  adopted  by  the  government  of  today  and 
my  predecessors  in  office,  have  now  been 
reversed  in  some  of  the  proposals  he  sug- 
gested recently.  This  I  think  is  only  to  be 
expected. 

For  example,  the  matter  of  vote.  This  is 
dealt  with  here  in  the  amendments  to  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act.  For  instance, 
interpretations  can  be  placed  on  a  vote  today; 
under  existing  legislation  which  would  mean 
that  a  vote  held  by  any  commodity  group 
would  have  legal  status.  This  is  always  open 
to  question  in  the  court  because,  frankly,  as 
we  explained,  I  think  during  our  estimates, 
you  pretty  nearly  have  to  have  a  full-scale 
enumeration  of  every  producer  across  the 
province  to  have  a  legal  status  on  a  vote. 

The  new  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
as  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Harris  and  he  sees 
the  weakness  and  the  dangers  that  are  appar- 
ent and  the  continuing  conflict  of  it.  He 
suggested  wc  revert  to  the  period  prior  to 
1954,  when  all  a  vote  did  was  give  an 
expression  of  opinion  of  the  producers  of  any 
particular  commodity.  Then  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Board  could  be  guided 
by  that  expression  of  opinion  by  recommend- 
ing to  the  Minister  the  implementation  of  a 
plan,  or  the  change  of  a  plan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  I  just  can  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question  on  that  specific 
case.  If  there  is  this  degree  of  flexibility 
then  perhaps  if  you  took  a  vote,  as  they  did 
in  the  onion  vote  and  found  they  missed  it 
by  half  a  percent,  the  hon.  Minister  might 
then  be  able  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  vote, 


rather  than  in  the  strict  interpretation  of 
tlie  regulation  and  decide  that  the  scheme 
would  have  continued.  Am  I  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that.  I  believed  that  the  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Marketing  Board  would  want  to  feel 
there  was  wide  acceptance  of  the  plan  in 
the  expression  of  opinion,  in  the  plebiscite; 
then  they  would  be  prepared  to  recommend 
to  the  Minister  to  carry  on  or  to  throw  out 
tlie  plan. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  happen; 
there  were  two  things  in  the  proposals,  as 
presented  by  the  OFA,  that  to  me  were  most 
far  reaching.  We  have  adopted  them  in  the 
bill  as  far  as  production  controls  to  tobacco 
are  concerned.  We  did  not  apply  these 
controls  to  any  other  commodity.  First  of 
all,  I  believe,  we  have  to  accept  tlie  fact 
that  today  there  is  a  precedent  for  production 
controls  in  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  people  have  learned  to  live 
with  them.  In  effect,  they  thought  they  had 
all  of  these  controls,  but  indeed  our  legisla- 
tion has  proven  tliat  there  were  not  quite 
the  controls  they  thought  did  exist.  The 
tobacco  growers,  generally  speaking,  have 
accepted  production  controls,  so  we  have 
brought  in  this  special  section  in  the  Act 
dealing  with  tobacco  production  controls, 
including  what  could  be  described  as  cul- 
tural practices  and  all  methods  that  might  be 
associated  with  any  production  controls.  I 
want  to  ask  this:  Do  we,  as  farm  members  of 
tliis  House,  and,  indeed,  as  farmers  across 
the  province,  accept  the  fact  that  we  are 
ready  for  production  controls  on  all  types  of 
commodities? 

This  I  think  is  a  vital  question.  While  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  this  by  some  commodity  groups, 
some  organizations,  I  wonder  if  we  as  re- 
sponsible legislators  are  ready  to  bring  in 
legislation  that  will  in  effect  say  to  a 
farmer,  "You  can  only  produce  so  much  of 
any  given  commodity.  Determination  will  be 
made  as  to  the  amount  of  fertilizer  you 
might  use,  the  amount  of  irrigation  you 
might  apply,  all  the  things  that  go  into  the 
production  of  a  crop  or  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  any  particular  kind  of  livestock 
or  livestock  product."  This  is  really  what  was 
asked  for. 

We  felt  that  this  was  going  a  long  way  at 
this  particular  time.  We  feel  that  there  is  a 
place  here  for  us  to  explore  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities through  the  food  council  in  employ- 
ing the  food  council  to  bring  out  the  controls 
and  curbs  on  vertical  integration  that  may  be 
necessary  to  employ.    If  not,  then  of  course 
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we  always  have  the  possibility  that  legisla- 
tion may  have  to  be  introduced  if  we  can- 
not deal  with  it  in  any  other  way.  I  think  it 
is  only  right  we  should  examine  very  care- 
fully what  legislation  would  do  that  sets 
out  that  a  processor  can  only  grow  ten  per 
cent  of  his  annual  pack;  this  was  asked  for 
as  one  of  the  means  of  controlling  vertical 
integration. 

It  is  the  custom,  and  the  accepted  custom 
in  Ontario,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
that  certain  processors  grow  practically  all 
of  their  pack.  There  has  not  been  any 
quarrel  about  this;  there  have  been  many 
reasons  for  this. 

I  think  we  have  to  assess  what  this  would 
do  to  our  co-ops.  What  would  be  the  net 
result  of  such  legislation  being  brought  in 
on  co-operatives?  What  would  be  the  net 
effect  of  such  legislation  controlling  pro- 
duction in  such  far-reaching  measures  on  the 
dairy  industry  and  on  the  co-operative  way 
that  they  market  their  product;  then  the 
poultry  industry  as  well.  Some  doubt  has 
been  expressed  by  the  poultry  institutes  on 
the  very  far-reaching  powers  that  have  been 
asked  for  under  this  original  request  of  the 
commodity  groups. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  The  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  how  it  would  affect  the 
dairy  industry.  Just  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
how  would  it  affect  it?  Are  there  people  who 
are  in  the  processing  business  now  who  have 
their  own  product?  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  hon.  Minister  meant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  I  may  explain  this;  it 
is  a  very  complicated  affair.  There  are  certain 
dairy  producers  co-operatives  who  own  their 
own  distribution  plants  and  their  own  pro- 
cessing plants  today.  If  we  were  to  bring  in 
legislation  that  would  limit  their  production 
to  ten  per  cent,  what  would  happen?  As  I 
see  it,  there  could  be  a  very  real  conflict  in 
this  kind  of  legislation  dealing  with  co- 
operatives who  do  that  very  kind  of  thing. 
We  have  many  of  them  in  the  dairy  industry. 
In  fact  there  are  some  co-operatives  now 
talking  of  getting  into  the  field  of  canning 
crops. 

For  instance  a  notice  was  published  in  the 
paper  the  other  day  from  the  riding  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr. 
Whitney),  about  a  group  down  there  which 
is  interested  in  the  establishing  of  a  co- 
operative canning  plant.  It  has  been  done 
by  many  of  the  dairies.  We  have  some 
interest  being  shown  by  a  group  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula  area  in  establishing  a  co- 
operative fruit  processing  plant.   These   are 


things  that  I  think  we  must  consider  when 
we  talk  about  such  legislation. 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  food 
council  should  do  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  vertical  integration.  I 
believe  there  are  many  facets  of  this  field 
of  vertical  integration  that  have  not  as  yet 
been  brought  to  light,  and  perhaps  an  inquiry 
into  some  of  the  trading  practices  that  it  has 
been  rumoured  are  going  on  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  concerned. 

I  think  it  should  be  the  ambition  and 
the  interest  of  all  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  not  to  confine  or  to  constrict 
the  growing  and  processing  of  vegetables  in 
Ontario,  but  rather  that  we  should  give 
impetus  to  our  business  to  develop  this 
vegetable  growing  industry  in  Ontario,  to  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  make  our 
business  stronger  and  greater,  rather  than  to 
confine  it,  and  in  effect  perhaps  weaken  it 
by  restriction. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we 
have  had  further  explanation  from  the  hon. 
Minister— and  addressing  myself  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  these  two  bills— I  have  one 
comment   and   one   question. 

The  fear  on  the  part  of  people  in  the 
agricultural  community  is  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  food  council  is  going  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  have  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  him- 
self and  everybody  else,  and  concede  that 
the  news  among  farmers  today  is  that  as  far 
as  vertical  integration  is  concerned,  we  must 
have  action,  that  this  has  gotten  to  the  stage 
of  being  such  a  threat  to  the  agricultural 
community  as  we  have  known  it— and  as  most 
farmers  would  like  to  see  it  continue— has 
reached  such  a  stage  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  investigate  the  thing.  We  must  have  some 
specific  proposals. 

I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister  can 
deny  the  fact  that  setting  up  a  food  council 
which  has  the  objective  of  looking  into  things 
is  not  going  to  provide  action.  It  is  further 
study.  Therefore  by  implication  the  hon. 
Minister  is  conceding  to  this  House  that  the 
government  either  has  no  proposals  for 
coping  with  vertical  integration  or  certainly 
it  has  nothing  it  is  willing  to  act  on  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  this  is  the  basis  of  the  fear  and  mis- 
givings in  the  agricultural  community.  I  want 
to  say  frankly  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
nothing  he  has  said  has  alleviated  those  fears 
in  my  mind.    He  says  for  example  that  this 
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council  is  not  necessarily  a  permanent  Royal 
commission  in  the  fashion  that  the  hon. 
meml)er  for  Brant  spelled  out,  that  it  might 
look  into  it  for  a  short  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  that  is  not  what  I 
intended. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  said 
that  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  continuing 
Ho>'al  commission,  that  it  might  have  a  job 
only  for  the  immediate  future.  Let  us  be 
brutally   frank   about   it. 

Another  question  in  the  minds  of  people 
is:  whether  this  is  another  piece  of  pre-elec- 
tion window-dressing? 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart:   No! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  we  have  had 
a  fxrcRt  deal  of  investigation,  now  we  have  a 
new  agency  for  investigation,  but  we  have 
no   action.    This   is   the  problem. 

This  government  is  in  eflFect  saying  it  has 
no  answer  to  vertical  integration.  I  think  this 
is  what  the  public  might  as  well  face,  and 
I  think  the  government  might  as  well  face  it, 
and  no  amount  of  window-dressing  is  going 
to  camouflage  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  in  effect  said  he  is  seting  up  another 
agency  to  look  into  vertical  integration  be- 
cause he  has  not  got  the  answer  to  it. 

On  that  basis  I  think  the  fears  are  very 
well    founded. 

Now  the  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  in  reference  to  the  principle,  is 
tluit  he  looked  at  me  rather  knowingly  when 
he  read  one  of  the  recommendations  from  his 
committee  which  said  that  The  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Act  should  be  given  judicial 
powers.  Forgive  me,  but  I  become  more 
and  more  puzzled,  because  I  thought  The 
l^^irm  Products  Marketing  Act  had  judicial 
powers  now.  In  some  fashion  or  another 
luis  the  substance  of  the  Act  under  which 
the  farm  products  marketing  board  was 
established  wasted  away  so  that  now  it  has 
no  judicial  powers?  Certainly  the  Act  says 
it  has  jiidicial  powers. 

T  am  puzzled  as  to  what  conceivably  this 
committee  could  mean  when  they  say  that 
the  farm  products  marketing  board  should 
have  judicial  powers.  Furthermore,  how  con- 
c  e\'ably  could  these  new  judicial  powers  that 
might  be  given  to  the  board,  be  exercised  in 
relation  to  the  problem  of  vertical  integra- 
tion?  I  have  two  cjuestions  here: 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
hon.  member  means  by  the  last  question.  I 
think  it  is  clearly  spelled  out  here  that  it  is 


a  recommendation  of  the  committee  as  I  read 
it,  on  this  matter  of  powers. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  hon. 
member  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
time  for  action  and  not  for  study.  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  through  you,  Nlr.  Speaker, 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  that 
action  has  already  been  taken  and  in  a  very 
positive  way.  As  a  result  of  the  proposed 
food  council  there  is  no  vertical  integration 
in  tomatoes  in  Ontario  for  1963.  This  is  posi- 
tively stopped.  We  should  recognize  that 
fact. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  had 
infection  in  one  part  of  the  body  and  he 
cut  it  out,  and  the  problem  ends  there?  What 
about  the  rest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  committee  has  been 
set  up,  and  let  me  suggest  to  my  hon.  friend 
when  he  says  it  is  time  for  action,  that  seven 
members  of  this  committee,  of  nine  or  ten 
who  formed  this  integration  committee,  are 
farmers  themselves,  good  farmers  and  highly 
respected  farmers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
They  themselves  made  this  recommendation 
to  me  that  I  have  read  into  the  record  of 
this  House  today.  Now  are  we  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  committee  that  has  studied  this 
matter  for  several  months  and  come  back  to 
me  and  said  at  this  time  we  see  no  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation  to  be  brought  in 
outlawing  vertical  integration? 

They  do  suggest,  and  we  have  acted  on 
every  one  of  their  suggestions,  to  bring  in 
these  amendments  to  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act  and  to  establish  the  food 
council.   Now,  sir,  this  is  what  we  have  done. 

We  have  brought  the  processors  in  and 
have  told  them  frankly  of  the  fears  we  had 
concerning  vertical  integration  and  what  it 
was  doing  to  the  province  of  Ontario.  Not 
just  to  the  farmers  alone,  but  what  it  is  doing 
to  the  small  processor.  This  is  the  thing 
that  I  think  we  should  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about,  because  here  we  have  large 
processors  who  have  set  up  vertically  inte- 
grated businesses  with  great  capital  backing 
behind  them. 

For  instance,  I  would  just  mention  wax 
beans.  This  commodity  has  largely  become 
vertically  integrated.  The  processors  were 
having  problems  in  getting  a  uniform  product 
from  the  various  growers,  because  the  beans 
had  to  be  hand  picked.  They  were  getting  a 
half  an  acre,  an  acre  or  two  acres,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  farmer's  family  and  the 
youngsters  that  could  go  out  and  pick  the 
beans  and  ship  them  in  to  the  processing 
plant.  The  processor  Odtne  to  the  place  where 
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he  said,  I  am  not  getting  a  uniform  product, 
but  if  I  can  get  enough  land,  I  can  buy 
equipment  that  can  handle  this  product 
mechanically  for  me,  and  thereby  obtain  a 
uniform  product.  The  first  one  of  the 
machines  that  was  built  to  handle  these  kind 
of  beans  cost  $12,000  to  build.  But  it  did 
provide  the  answer,  so  far  as  uniformity  is 
concerned,  in  the  product  the  processor  had 
to  use  to  put  in  his  cans.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  we  were  faced  with. 

In  talking  to  the  processors,  we  determined 
that  the  processors  themselves,  generally 
speaking,  were  as  concerned  about  vertical 
integration  as  were  we.  Indeed,  the  chairman 
of  the  processors  association  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  a 
man  for  whom  my  hon.  friends  on  that  side 
of  the  House  will  have  a  high  regard— be- 
cause he  sat  as  a  former  member  of  this 
House  in  the  Opposition— and  for  whom  I 
have  a  high  regard.  He  made  no  apologies 
about  this  being  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
them,  because  here  is  pressure  being  exerted 
by  a  processor  who  is  in  the  business  of 
vertical  integration,  in  competition  with  the 
processor  who  is  still  contracting  his  acreage. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today  we  are  growing  more  peas 
and  more  corn  and  more  beans  than  we  have 
ever  grown.  Our  production  is  going  up  year 
by  year.  Twenty  per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  of 
our  total  production  in  peas  and  corn  is  being 
grown  under  vertical  integration,  but  the 
balance  is  still  on  contract.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  are  some  areas  where  processing 
plants  have  closed  and  contracts  have  been 
forfeited  by  growers  in  those  particular  areas, 
in  other  areas  of  the  province  canning  plants 
have  been  opened  and  contracts  are  now 
being  oflFered  to  those  farmers. 

These  are  things  that  I  feel  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration.  But  it  was  the  under- 
standing, and  I  have  no  hesistancy  whatever 
in  suggesting,  if  any  processor  in  this  province 
got  into  the  field  of  vertical  integration,  as 
far  as  tomatoes  were  concerned,  in  1963, 
then  we  would  have  to  take  pretty  positive 
action;  we  want  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
straighten  this  matter  out  by  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  io  ask  the  hon. 
Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  remind  all  the  members 
once  again  that  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
with  regard  to  discussion  on  second  reading, 
and  not  develop  the  practice  of  actually  doing 
what  we  should  be  doing  in  committee.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  We  have  already  got  on 


to  the  stage  where  we  are  having  questions 
and  answers  which  certainly  should  be 
brought  up  during  committee  stage.  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  anybody  off,  but  I  do  like  to  draw 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  members. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  rules  of 
second  reading,  the  Minister  is  not  allowed 
to  speak  any  more  than  once,  except  for 
answering  questions.  The  Minister  has 
already  spoken  three  times,  at  some  length, 
as  a  result  of  what  has  transpired  here.  I 
mention  that  because  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful in  this  respect.  I  think  the  members 
can  recognize  when  they  have  something  that 
should  be  brought  up  in  committee  stage 
and  when  they  are  discussing  the  full 
principles  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
hon.  Minister  will  not  mind  answering  one 
more  question.  It  is  simply  this:  He  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  believe  eight  out  of  ten  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  he  has 
been  discussing  were  farmers.  How  many  of 
those  would  be  what  we  call  family  farm 
farmers;  with  farms  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres?  The  way  I  read  the  list  there,  they  are 
all  what  we  might  call  large  successful 
farmers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  May  I  answer  that,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  May 
I  ask  then,  when  will  the  bill  be  brought  up 
in  committee  stage? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  Minister  does 
not  have  to  answer  the  questions  at  this 
time.  That  was  a  proper  question  to  be 
brought  up  during  committee  stage. 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  was  all  I  wanted  to 
find  out  because  I  have  certain  questions 
that  I  want  to  ask.  I  realize  this  has  gone  on 
quite  a  while,  but  I  do  want  to  find  out 
when  it  is  going  to  be  brought  up  in  com- 
mittee stage;  that  is  all  I  wanted  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  if  this  was  going  to  go  to 
the  committee  on  agriculture. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Since  I  have  previously  spoken  to  this, 
I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  realizes  that 
this  very  important  Act,  No.  106,  was  put 
in  our  books  at  11  o'clock  this  morning  and 
was  listed  as  not  printed  yesterday.  We  really 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  study  it  before 
being  asked  to  speak  to  its  principle. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  clear  the  air  a  bit.  I  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  confine  the  discussion  of  this;  it 
will  go  to  the  committee  on  agriculture.  In 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  there  is  Mr,  William  Tilden,  an 
operator  of  a  family  farm;  Mr.  Mel  Tebbutt; 
Mr.  Shantz,  who  is  president  of  the  Ontario 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers;  there  are  three, 
I  would  say,  operators  of  family  farms.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Ontario  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  repre- 
senting all  tlie  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in 
the  province,  is  himself  an  operator  of  a 
farm.  Lawrence  Kerr  operates  quite  a  large 
farm  at  Chatliam,  I  will  agree.  Mr.  Frank 
Parry  is  a  representative  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  board  of  Kent  county;  Mr. 
Puddicombe  himself  is  an  operator  of  a  family 
farm.  I  would  say  diat  every  one  of  them 
is  an  operator  of  a  family  farm. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  a  question;  I  just  want  to  make  sure- 
can  we  have  the  hon.  Minister's  assurance  that 
the  proper  authorities  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, the  people  who  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  bill,  will  get  proper  notification  when 
the  committee  is  to  sit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  How  in  the  world  can 
you  answer  a  question  like  that?  The  hon. 
member  says  all  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested—well, there  are  70,000  farmers  in 
Ontario  who  are  interested.  Certainly  farm 
organizations  will  be  notified.  I  want  them 
there  because  we  want  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.  But  to  answer  a  question  such  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Oxford  asked  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  a  very  simple  question  and  he  does 
not  have  to— 

Motion  agreed   to;   second  reading  of  the 


CENTENNIAL  OF  CONFEDERATION 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  observance  and  commemor- 
ation of  the  centennial  of  confederation  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  particular  bill  in  urging  that  the 
government  devote  its  efforts  to  develop  and 
re-create  some  of  the  historical  areas  of  this 
province.  I  have  in  mind  two  specific  areas, 
one  here  in  the  heart  of  Toronto  in  my  own 


riding  and  that  is,  namely,  tlie  St.  James 
Cathedral,  St.  Lawrence  Market,  King-Jarvis, 
Duke  and  Duchess  Streets  area.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  know  if  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not 
but  that  is  a  very  historic  part  of  tliis  old 
city  of  Toronto.  It  is  unique  in  that  there  are 
still  a  number  of  buildings,  or  the  shells  of 
buildings,  in  that  area  that  are  almost  the 
same  as  they  were  100  years  ago  when  this 
nation  was  put  together. 

Some  of  them  have  been  torn  down  or 
destroyed  over  tlie  last  few  years,  some  of 
them  are  still  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  , 
and  the  whole  area  is  under  a  very  great  1 
danger  at  the  moment  due  to  a  plan  recently 
submitted  to  the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  by  the  Toronto  Planning  Board.  I 
hope  that  plan  will  not  be  instituted  for  that 
area,  but  I  do  draw  the  attention  of  this 
government  to  the  fact  tliat  to  redevelop  this 
old  area  would  be  a  most  admirable  move 
for  this  area  of  the  city.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  monument  and  a  lasting  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  of  this  country.      | 

If  you  were  to  go  down  there  on  King 
Street,  Mr.  Speaker,  near  Church  Street, 
just  across  from  St.  James  Cathedral,  you 
can  still  see  the  beautiful  architectural  fagade 
of  the  buildings  on  the  south  side.  This  is 
repeated  in  numerous  side  streets  around  that 
particular  area.  There  is  still  in  existence 
down  there  the  home,  or  rather  the  shell  of 
the  home,  of  Sir  WiUiam  Campbell,  who  at 
one  time  was  the  chief  justice  of  Ontario.  It 
is  a  beautiful  place.  It  is  being  used  now  as 
a  warehouse.  It  is  on  Duke  Street,  facing 
south  with  a  view  into  the  harbour.  But  it  is 
still  a  beautiful  building,  and  there  are 
similar  buildings  in  the  area  which  can  still 
be  reclaimed  for  a  project  such  as  this. 

One  section  in  this  building,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  does  deal  with  the  efforts  of  the 
various  municipalities  in  conjunction  with  a 
federal  organization  to  build  these  commem- 
orative monuments.  Just  so  that  I  cannot  be 
accused  of  attempting  to  gain  for  Toronto 
monies  out  of  the  province  and  for  no  other 
area  of  the  province,  I  would  put  forward  a 
similar  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake— which  was  previously  Old 
Newark,  the  old  capital  of  this  province  be- 
fore Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe  moved  it  over 
here  to  York. 

That  community  is  a  very  unique  archi- 
tectural area  in  this  province.  The  majority 
of  the  homes  and  the  majority  of  the  build- 
ings over  there,  and  this  includes  still  the 
majority  of  the  main  street  of  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  are  still  in  their  original  state.  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  very  large  Cana- 
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tiian  financial  institution  few  years  ago  has 
had  a  proposal  put  to  it  whereby  for  private 
^ain  and  private  profit  this  financial  institu- 
tion would  gain  control  of  part  of  the  town 
-and  its  historic  buildings  and  would  set  up 
something  similar  to  Upper  Canada  Village, 
only  on  a  private  scale. 

I  think  the  institution  involved  was  quite 
realistic  and  turned  the  matter  down  because 
it  should  be  a  government  matter.  But  here 
is  a  field  in  which  I  believe  that  this  prov- 
ince §hould  interest  both  the  people  in  the 
area  concerned,  the  municipality  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  federal  government,  in  setting 
up  a  lasting,  interesting  and  informative 
inonument  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
teiinial  of  this  country. 

Certainly  Upper  Canada  Village  has  been 
a  wonderful  development.  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  could  be  made  much  better,  because  the 
original  buildings  are  still  there,  in  their 
own  original  state.  The  structures  are  still 
there,  the  people  of  the  area  I  believe  would 
co-operate  wholeheartedly  and  there  is 
already  a  provincially  incorporated  founda- 
tion that  has  been  set  up  by  people  who  have 
either  an  interest  in  the  town  itself,  or  they 
have  an  interest  in  the  architecture  of  the 
area  and  the  architecture  of  the  time. 

My  plea  to  the  government  is  to  devote 
their  talents  and  their  energies  and  their 
abilities  along  similar  lines  not  only  here  in 
<iowntown  Toronto,  not  only  in  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  but  as  well  there  must  be  other 
areas  of  this  province  that  have  these  build- 
ings such  as  these  still  in  their  original  state 
that  are  still  worthy  of  saving  and  still 
worthy  of  being  made  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  centennial  of  this  country. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Too  bad 
a  Tory  has  to  apologize  for  coming  from 
Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Second  order.  Second 

reading  of  Bill  No.  Ill- 
Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker  this 
Ml  was  just  received  this  morning. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  will 
hold  it.  I  would  like  to  try  to  get  it  to  go  to 
committee,  but  if  you  have  not  got  time  to 
study  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  think  it  should  be  held 
over,  because  these  bills  are  being  run 
through  so  fast,  we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  go  onl 


Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  the  truth!  We  have  not 
seen  these  things  until  2  o'clock  today,  what 
are  you  trying  to  pull  off? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Fourteenth  order, 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the 
chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOUR 
(continued) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1003: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  vote  1003,  conciliation 
services,  I  do  not  want  to  unduly  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  in  regards  to  the  esti- 
mates, but  because  of  the  opening  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
before  we  got  into  votes  of  the  estimates  in 
his  plea  for  constructive  contribution  to  what 
he  termed  the  problem  in  Ontario  of  creat- 
ing somewhat  of  a  new  atmosphere,  doing 
everything  possible  to  develop  the  industrial 
expansion  and  bring  about  good  industrial 
relations,  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  that 
could  be  considered  by  himself  and  the  de- 
partment in  this  regard. 

Later,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  said  that  he  con- 
sidered conciliation  services  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  of  the  Act,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  sections  of  the  department. 
This  I  would  think,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  is  debatable  at  the  present  time. 

Some  think  that  the  conciliation  services 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  and  should 
be  done  away  with  entirely.  At  this  point 
this  would  be  my  opinion  also,  being  one 
that  has  had  some  actual  experience  in 
collective  bargaining  and  many  times  in  the 
procedure  of  conciliation. 

I  think  it  is  debatable  whether  or  not  the 
conciliation  services  do  provide  the  kind  of 
thing  they  were  intended  to  provide,  orderly 
processing  of  collective  bargaining.  In  some 
sense  a  cooling-off  period  between  the  time 
of  application  for  conciliation  and  the  report 
of  the  chairman,  or  rather  the  cooling-oflF 
period  between  the  35  days  that  the  union 
must  bargain  before  they  are  entitled  to  the 
services.  I  would  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments for  the  record  and  for  consideration 
in  this  regard. 

In  most  instances  when  the  local  union 
presents  their  demands  to  the  management, 
the    employers    often    charge    imions    with 
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irresponsibility,  that  their  demands  are  ridic- 
ulous. They  will  disrupt  the  economics  of 
the  community  and  so  on.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  continue  to  make  these  charges  in 
the  future.  Often  this  has  been  a  glib  and 
plausible  method  to  distort  the  real  vexatious 
issues  that  lead  up  to  the  development  of 
strike  action. 

But  what  is  responsibility  in  this  context? 
It  could  be  a  responsibility  to  the  public, 
responsibility  to  public  welfare,  responsibility 
to  the  community. 

In  another  term  it  could  be  termed  as 
irresponsibility  to  a  union  membership,  be- 
cause they  are  responsible  to  that  particular 
local.  So  we  have  to  then  decide  what  is 
responsibility. 

I  think  this  leads  us  to  the  problem  of 
bargaining  in  good  faith.  What  about  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith?  Can  there  be  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith  if  one  side  refuses  to 
disclose  to  the  other  side  all  the  facts 
necessary  to  carry  on  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible collective  bargaining?  If  one  side 
frequently,  if  not  constantly,  advances  the 
argument  of  inability  to  pay  increased  wages, 
but  does  not  produce  all  of  the  information 
that  would  allow  the  other  party  to  verify 
and  accept  or  reject  the  plea,  can  this  be 
called   bargaining   in    good   faith? 

Again,  if  productivity  is  improving,  as 
would  be  normally  expected,  but  no  data 
of  a  sufficiently  accurate  or  comprehensive 
nature  is  given  to  those  who  bargain  for  the 
unions,  how  can  they  perform  their  work  in 
an  intelligent,  reasonable  and  responsible 
manner?  If  information  relating  to  actual 
wages  paid  and  correct  averages  for  each  of 
the  major  sectors  of  the  totalled  operation, 
or  for  the  total  operation  itself,  is  not  sup- 
plied to  union  negotiators,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  perform  their  tasks  in  an  adequate 
fashion? 

I  would  like  to  relate  some  personal  experi- 
ences, but  first  I  would  say  that  when  the 
union  begins  to  negotiate  pensions  or  welfare 
plans  they  arc  almost  completely  behind  the 
eight  ball  in  doing  it  in  the  terms  of  what 
wc  might  call  good  collective  bargaining. 
Particularly  when  management  refuses  to 
give  them  the  statistics  they  already  have  on 
record  and  which  are  needed  for  intelligent 
analysis  in  this  regard.  They  will  not  give 
them  on  request  the  number  of  employees,  or 
rather  the  make  up  of  the  employees,  how 
many  females  and  how  many  males,  family 
ratio,  age  ratio  and  these  things.  These  arc 
tlie  sort  of  things  that  are  needed  to  intelli- 
gently do  the  job  expected  of  bargainers, 
and  to  develop  bargaining  in  good  faith. 


I  will  give  hon.  members  an  example  of 
my  experience  in  1958  as  a  member  of  the 
Local  1005  negotiating  committee.  We 
approached  the  company,  I  will  have  to  rely 
on  memory  as  to  whether  it  was  the  first 
meeting  or  the  second  meeting.  I  believe  it 
was  the  first  meeting.  The  company  officer 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  arnl  the 
opening  remarks  by  the  representative  of  the 
company  were  of  this  intent:  "If  you  expect 
to  receive  any  more  than  two  cents  an  hour 
for  all  demands  from  the  company  this  year, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  go  on  strike." 

The  negotiating  committee— pretty  well  dis- 
turbed about  the  fact  of  course— answered: 
"Fine,  if  this  is  your  attitude,  then  let  us 
make  some  arrangements  for  the  orderly 
conduct  and  maintenance  of  the  plant  in  case 
of  strike  action." 

The  company's  reaction  to  that  request 
was:  "You  conduct  your  strike,  we  will  look 
after  the  maintenance  of  the  plant,  and  if  we 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  bring  people  in  to  help 
in  the  maintenance  we  will  do  that  too." 

So  this  indicated  to  the  bargaining  com- 
mittee that  we  had  a  fight  on  oui  hands. 
Certainly  enough,  that  set  of  negotiations 
ended  in  strike  action.  Of  course,  we  had 
to  go  through  the  conciliation  procedure. 
Within  terms  of  the  Act,  to  be  entitled  to 
conciliation  procedure  we  had  to  put  on  a 
front  of  collective  bargaining.  So  we  went 
on  meeting  sometimes  twice  a  week,  going 
in  sitting  across  the  table  glaring  at  one 
another,  making  a  date  for  another  meeting, 
until  we  could  convince  one  another  we 
would  apply  mutually  for  conciliation  serv- 
ices. 

We  had  the  officer  in  for  two  days  and 
he  reported  a  board  should  be  established. 
A  board  was  established  and  we  had  one 
meeting  and  at  that  meeting,  because  of  tlie 
actions  of  the  company  nominee,  a  date  was 
set  for  the  strike  to  take  place  on  the 
Tuesday  morning.  This  meeting  was  on  the 
Friday. 

Now,  this  gives  hon.  members  an  example, 
refers  to  the  term  of  faithful  collective 
bargaining. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  get  tlie  kind  of  collective 
bargaining  atttiudes  necessary,  we  cannot  be 
fair  to  the  public,  because  then  the  union 
has  to  go  out  and  join  in  what  has  been 
termed  a  war  of  attrition,  and  have  to  make 
their  own  press  releases,  based  on  what  they 
think  would  be  in  their  best  interests.  The 
company  would  have  to  approach  the  public 
in  what  they  feel  may  be  in  their  best 
interests,  and  all  that  comes  out  of  it  is  no 
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contract,    and    the    public    confused    in    this 
manner. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Act  in 
its  application  today  in  regard  to  conciliation 
boards  not  bringing  down  reports.  I  am  sure 
by  this  time,  the  hon.  Minister  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  contention  in  this  regard. 

I  know  that  the  Act  makes  provisions  for 
conciliation  boards  to  sit  and  go  through  their 
regular  procedure.  It  also  provides  that  the 
chairman  can  bring  in  a  "no  report."  But. 
it  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  that  this 
has  been  the  case,  to  my  knowledge  at  least. 

It  is  becoming  very  prevalent,  and  I  think 
here  is  one  place  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Either,  we  dispense  with  the 
provisions  of  conciliation,  as  having  no  use 
today  in  collective  bargaining;  if  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that,  I  think  we  should  at  least 
make  it  voluntary  conciliation,  where  both 
parties  must  agree  they  can  get  some  use 
out  of  conciliation  procedure. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory upon  the  board  to  bring  in  a  report. 
Because,  when  the  boards  that  have  sat  in 
the  last  year  or  two  have  brought  down  no 
report,  invariably  it  has  ended  in  strike  action. 

It  brings  to  mind  the  three  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  The  United  Glass  and  Ceramic 
Workers  bargained  for  nine  months  before 
applying  for  conciliation  services.  They 
received  the  services  and  the  board  brought 
down  a  "no  report."  Eleven  hundred  em- 
ployees went  on  strike  for  11  weeks.  The 
Coca-Cola  plant  bargained  for  nine  months, 
at  that  time  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  con- 
tract, and  I  am  not  sure,  they  must  have 
applied  for  conciliation,  because  they  also 
went  through  the  process  and  received  a  "no 
report."  They  immediately  went  on  strike 
and  have  been  on  strike  since  before  Christ- 
mas. The  sheet  metal  workers  in  Hamilton 
bargained  for  ten  months  before  applying 
for  conciliation  services;  they  received  the 
conciliation  services  and  the  board  brought 
in  "no  report"  and  they  were  on  strike  for 
two  weeks  before  they  got  their  issue  settled. 

I  think,  in  regards  to  the  actions  of  a 
board,  that  the  Act  should  be  changed  to 
compel  them  to  bring  in  a  report.  I  cannot 
see  any  sense,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  of  setting 
up  a  conciliation  board,  paying  the  judges 
and  the  nominees.  A  waste  of  time  if  they 
are  not  going  to  report  the  findings  of  their 
hearings. 

They  certainly  could  lay  down  some  report. 
Something  must  happen  or  they  are  being 
paid  under  false  pretences.  I  think  we  should 
take  a  good  look  at  this. 


Now,  other  sections  of  the  Act— and  even 
I  might  deviate  from  this  vote,  I  hope  not, 
but  I  think  they  all  apply  to  the  request  of 
the  hon.  Minister  in  really  looking  at  the 
Act  and  the  problems  relating  to  industrial 
relations  in  the  province. 

Certification  procedure:  of  course  hon. 
members  know  the  contentions  of  the  trade 
union   movement  in  that  regard. 

But  the  change  of  ownership  section  should 
be  made  more  clear  and  enforced.  Arbitra- 
tion procedures  should  be  speeded  up. 
Section  89:  this  is  one  of  the  bug-bears  in 
bringing  about  the  kind  of  atmosphere  we  are 
talking  about,  in  this  province.  There  is  no 
place  in  a  good  labour  relations  Act  for  a 
section  such  as  section  89  and  in  this  area 
the  department  can  do  something  in  trying 
to  reach  this  new  abnosphere. 

The  exemptions  from  the  Act  is  another. 
If  we  are  going  to  give  true  meaning  to  the 
idea  of  a  labour  relations  Act,  then  no  one 
should  be  exempted  by  legislation.  It  should 
be  entirely  up  to  themselves.  Arguments  have 
been  presented  in  regard  to  this  in  much 
more  detail,  but  in  any  democracy  an  Act 
of  this  type  in  relation  to  what  someone  can 
do  and  what  they  cannot  do,  all  should  have 
equal  opportunity.  The  only  person  to  say 
he  does  not  want  to  be  covered  by  an  exist- 
ing Act  is  the  person  himself. 

Entrances  to  premises:  this  was  dealt  with 
at  some  length  in  the  brief  presented  by  the 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers'  Union  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to 
take  this  under  consideration,  because  he 
heard  so  much  about  it  previous  to  today. 

Company  interferences  in  regard  to  the 
attempt  for  certification  in  forming  a  local 
union;  this  is  another  area  that  is  a  restriction 
in  regard  to  this  new  outlook,  the  new 
atmosphere  in  developing  the  kind  of  society 
we  want  in  regard  to  industrial  relations.  It 
is  in  the  Act  under  the  freedom  of  speech 
section  of  course,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
used  in  regard  to  the  intent  of  what  we  mean 
by  freedom  of  speech. 

Union  safety  committees  in  another  area. 
Now,  the  hon.  Minister  made  some  remarks, 
and  I  feel  he  is  sincere  in  his  approach  to 
this  problem.  In  fact  I  feel  he  is  sincere  in 
his  whole  approach;  he  has  indicated  to  the 
House  in  the  last  day  or  two  tliat  he  is 
really  taking  a  good  look  at  some  of  the 
problems.  Here  is  one  where  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  bring  about  the  kind  of  safety 
measures  we  talk  about— if  we  cannot  con- 
vince industry  to  voluntarily  recognize  safety 
committees— then  it  must  go  in  the  Act. 

The  Roach  report  of  1950,  I  believe  it  was. 
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or  1951,  was  one  of  the  firm  recommenda- 
tions. Too  many  of  the  industries  today  take 
it  on  themseKes  to  be  the  sole  judge  as  to 
whether  the  industry  is  being  operated  in  a 
safe  manner  and  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going 
to  really  have  safety,  then  we  should  have 
joint  committees,  have  them  recognized,  and 
have  the  inspectors  deal  with  them  on  joint 
basis  in  regard  to  factory  inspection. 

Now,  I  think  that  ends  my  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  conciliation  section.  I  have 
some  points  of  criticism  to  raise  in  other 
areas  of  the  estimates,  based  on  the  opera- 
tions in  the  past.  The  criticism  of  course, 
cannot  be  levelled  at  this  hon.  Minister,  but 
he  can  take  into  consideration  the  criticism 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  wonder  has 
the  hon.  Minister  any  statement  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  conciliation  services 
between  the  United  Steel  Workers  and 
International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada 
Limited? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
No,  I  have  no  report  on  that  as  yet. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  on  vote  1003,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  ever  has  taken  a  serious 
look  as  far  as  conciliation  was  concerned- 
how  some  of  the  private  conciliators  work,  I 
am  leaving  out  completely  Mr.  Louis  Fine, 
who  I  think  has  done  a  marvellous  job  over 
the  years.  We  know  when  a  tough  position 
comes  that  you  could  take  Louis  Fine  into 
that.  He  would  keep  the  people  there  until 
he  came  out  with  a  contract. 

Now,  I  do  think  as  far  as  our  conciliation 
officers  and  boards  are  concerned,  they  move 
in  and  out  so  fast,  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  settlement  of  any  type 
anyway.  I  know  Westinghouse,  in  years  past, 
when  we  went  through  all  the  procedures 
with  our  boards  and  everything— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  would  have  to  say  at  this  point  that  the 
inference  conveyed  by  the  hon.  member  that 
there  are  no  results  from  the  conciliation 
officers'  efforts,  is  not  well  founded. 

Mr.  Davison:  No,  I  am  talking  about  such 
places  as  Coca-Cola  and  the  places  where  the 
board  has  been  in  and  out  and  nothing  has 
been  done.  When  you  take  a  look  at  the 
Coca-Cola  strike  in  Hamilton,  take  a  look 
at  the  proposals  of  the  company,  you  can 
actually  see  that  a  board  or  a  conciliation 
officer  were  not  able  to  do  anything  in  this 
case.  There  was  very  little  time  spent  on  it. 


Here  is  a  company,  an  American  company 
controlled  by  Americans,  where  this  board 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  anything.  We 
have  got  72  workers  out  on  strike  there  now 
and  they  will  just  have  to  stay  on  strike  as 
far  as  this  board  is  concerned,  or  this  depart- 
ment. They  do  not  seem  to  do  anything  about 
it.  If  there  were  maybe  5,000  or  10,000, 
they  might  move  in  and  maybe  do  something, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  though,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  point  the  hon.  member  raises 
is  a  rather  important  one,  because  I  think  he 
is  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  subject  matter 
we  are  talking  about.  There  is  no  law  in  this 
jurisdiction,  nor  in  any  jurisdiction  on  this 
continent,  to  enable  the  government  or  a 
government  representative  to  go  in  and  tell 
two  people  that  they  have  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment. 

An  agreement  results  only  with  the  joint 
approval  to  whatever  is  agreed  upon  on  the 
part  of  both  parties,  whether  it  be  the  union 
or  the  company.  Now  the  conciliation  officer 
can  endeavour  to  bring  the  parties  together, 
but  if  there  is  a  blank  wall,  then  the  parties 
are  left  to  their  own  recourse.  And  I  point 
this  out  to  you,  that  this  is  a  difficult  area, 
because  there  is  another  group  of  people, 
people  representing  authoritative  bodies  of 
labour  who  do  not  want  government  inter- 
vention. They  want  to  exercise  their  legal 
rights  tliemselves  and  similarly  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  certain  elements  of  manage- 
ment that  want  to  exercise  their  legal  rights, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

I  only  make  these  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  points  you  have  raised,  because  there  is 
a  problem  area  here,  and  the  question  is,  how- 
far  should  government  or  a  government  repre- 
sentative in,  say,  the  department  of  concilia- 
tion branch,  how  far  should  he  go? 

Because  we  cannot  impose  the  will  of  the 
third  party  on  the  two  main  parties  to  the 
agreement,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  this  area 
that  the  problem  exists.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  thoughts  raised  by  the  hon.  member, 
but  I  thought  I  should  observe  as  I  have. 

Mr.  Davison:  No,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
hon.  Minister  on  this  but  what  I  want  to 
point  out,  and  maybe  I  was  not  getting  my 
point  across  as  I  should  have,  that  in  too  many 
cases  we  have  conciliation  officers  in  and 
then  boards  and  then  we  end  up  with  noth- 
ing. 

We  go  on  strike  and  in  some  cases  we 
do  not  even  go  on  strike,  but  we  bring  in  a 
private  conciliator,  such  as  Eric  Taylor,  or 
Carl  Goldenberg,  and  those  people  come  out 
with  a  settlement.  I  would  imagine  you  have 
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checked  a  lot  of  these  and  you  know  the 
reason  why  they  have  come  out  with  a  settle- 
ment. They  have  come  out  with  a  settle- 
ment because  they  have  spent  hours  and 
hours  and  days  with  these  companies  and 
unions  and  made  the  two  of  them  sit  down 
and  negotiate. 

You  cannot  go  in  and  sit  down  for  half  a 
day  and  listen  to  the  company  and  then  listen 
to  the  union,  and  walk  out  and  say  there  is 
no  chance  here.  Because  there  is  no  chance  in 
any  negotiations  when  you  start,  it  is  when 
the  job  is  done  and  you  spend  the  time 
there  that  the  opportunity  of  a  settlement  is 
possible. 

I  do  feel  that  if  our  conciliation  boards  and 
ofiBcers  spent  a  little  more  time  with  these 
people  there  would  be  an  opportunity  of 
getting  a  settlement  of  some  type  and  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  take  a  serious  look  at  send- 
ing somebody  back  into  Hamilton  and  see  if 
we  cannot  settle  this  Coca-Cola  strike. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
another  question  but  first  I  want  to  correct, 
I  want  to  beg  leave  and  beg  his  indulgence 
to  correct  him.  His  statement  that  there  was 
no  law  that  required  persons  to  sign  an 
agreement  is  too  wide  and  general.  There  is 
a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  the  province 
that  says  precisely  that,  passed  by  this 
Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  statement  covered 
the  general  law  of  the  province— there  are 
exceptions.  There  was  an  exception  recently 
in  the  Hydro  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  —and  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  public  interest  which  affects  the 
rights  of  every  citizen  of  this  province,  and 
as  far  as  this  Department  of  Labour  is  con- 
cerned and  I  would  say  the  government,  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  government  to  let 
the  interests  of  either  labour  or  management 
override  the  public  interest  of  all  the  citizens 
of  this  province  having  to  do  with  a  public 
utility  such  as  the  supply  of  hydro-electric 
power. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Right.  Now  that  provoked  a 
statement  of  policy  out  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  would  like  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
impending  resignation  or  retirement  of  Mr. 
Louis  Fine,  who  might  be  called  "Mr. 
Conciliation"  himself,  that  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  refer 
to  it  since  the  resignation  or  retirement  was 
announced  very  recently,  this  morning  I 
think,  in  the  press.  If  not  this  morning  it  was 


yesterday  morning.  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
plans— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  pardon  me;  I 
made  a  statement  about  Mr.  Louis  Fine  in 
the  House  yesterday. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  made  it  yesterday 
and  I  dealt  with  it.  It  arose  from  my  state- 
ment that  the  press  apparently  reported  what 
I  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  thought  you  were  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  well! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  perhaps  he  made  a  statement 
about  this  too,  whether  Mr.  Silk  delivered  to 
him  a  report  on  the  hearings  that  he  held 
in  September  of  last  year  in  relation  to  The 
Act  to  Provide  for  Independent  Arbitrators— 
I  believe  that  is  it— it  is  such  a  cumbersome 
title  to  that  Act;  he  knows  the  Act  I  mean,. 
The  Act  to  Provide  for  Independent  and 
Impartial  Arbitrators. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Silk  has  never 
delivered  a  report  on  that  to  me;  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  has.  The  hon. 
Attorney-General,  during  this  present  sitting 
of  the  House,  made  a  statement  on  that 
report. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  heard  that,  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  is  not  within  The  Attorney-Generars 
Department.  It  is  a  matter  in  the  Department 
of  Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  in  his  department 
but  we  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  rather  an  impor- 
tant report. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  hope  something 
comes  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  let  us  straighten  it  out. 
It  is  in  his  department  perhaps  because  Mr. 
Silk  was  the  person  who  made  the  inquiry, 
but  it  deals  with  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  industrial  disputes. 
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May  I  then  ask  wlietlier  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  or  the  gov- 
trnment— I  should  put  it  this  way:  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to 
advise  the  Cabinet  to  proclaim  that  statute 
aftrr  April  1,  1963? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  have  to  take  that 
as  notice  of  the  question  because  I  want  to 
Uct  the  exact  information.  This  is  a  matter  in 
wliich  I  am  very  interested.  I  cannot  deal 
with  everything  at  once.  The  report  is  in  my 
office  and  as  soon  as  1  can  get  back  to  my 
office  that  is  one  of  about  a  dozen  or  more 
things  I  need  to  attend  to  because  I  am 
being  pressed  on  that  ^■ery  point.  The  report 
contains  a  number  of  valuable  recommend- 
ations and  certainK-  will  make  come  contribu- 
tion, or  encourage  in  some  fashion  the 
development  of  this  "bank",  shall  we  call  it, 
of  arbitrators  or  referees  to  assist  in  this 
general  area  of  conciliation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  be  kinder  to  the  hon. 
Minister  than  he  was  to  me,  because  he  was 
(juick  to  point  out  that  "You  weren't  in  the 
House".  I  will  just  let  that  go.  I  will  ask  him 
this:  Has  he  got  a  "bank"  of  independent 
referees,  conciliators  and  arbitrators  that  are 
not  county  court  judges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes.  We  have  a  list 
of  people,  whose  names  have  come  to  our 
attention  either  directly  or  indirectly,  which 
we  consult  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  remarks  from  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  East,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  understood  him 
to  mean,  and  he  will  correct  me  if  I  mis- 
understood him,  that  he  cast  doubt  on  the 
value  of  conciliation  services  within  this  de- 
partment. I  think  he  went  a  bit  further  than 
that;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  said  that  if  he 
had  it  in  his  power  he  is  not  sure  that  he 
would  not  do  away  with  it  altogether.  With 
that  I  take  grave  exception  and  disagreement. 
On  the  contrary,  not  only  would  I  not  do 
away  with  it  if  it  were  within  my  power  but 
I  would  expand  it. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  preamble,  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  with  my  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  seeing  this 
department  oix-rati-,  that  really  the  only 
trained  person,  really  the  only  expert— and  I 
do  not  think  I  do  an>b()dy  any  grave  dis- 
service in  saying  it-that  ever  was  within 
The  Department  of  Labour's  conciliation 
services  was  Mr.  Louis  Fine  himself.  He  was 
there,  I  believe,  for  some  26  years. 

One  of  our  complaints  enimciated  in  yester- 
year,   and    which    nught    very    rationally    be 


repeated,  was  that  this  department  of  govern- 
ment has  really  never  taken  the  trouble,  or 
put  itself  or  exercised  any  initiative  on  its 
own,  to  bring  into  The  Department  of  Labour 
qualified  an(l  expert  people  in  the  field  of 
concilation.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  tliat  regard 
that  recently,  in  all  the  major  disputes  that 
have  occurred  between  labour  and  manage- 
ment, this  department  has  gone  outside  its 
own  ranks  of  conciliation  and  has  brought 
other  people  in,  or  hired  other  people. 

In  settling  the  construction  industry  dispute 
they  brought  in  the  man  from  Montreal, 
whose  name  is  Goldenberg;  in  settling  the 
Royal  York  dispute— the  Royal  York  dispute 
is  not  settled  yet,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
resumed  on  Tuesday  next,  if  my  information 
is  correct- they  brought  in  Mr.  Goldenberg 
again  to  settle  the  labour  side  of  their  dis- 
pute; in  the  conciliation  with  International 
Nickel  Company  they  have  hired  or  appointed 
the  man  wlio  settled  the  CPR  dispute  last 
year,  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  William  Dickie,  a 
very  able  person  who  is  exercising  his 
talents— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
International  Nickel  matter  is  a  board  of 
conciliation  and  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  department,  for  as  long  as  I  have  had 
any  information  about  it,  that  members  of 
the  departuKMital  staff  in  the  conciliation 
branch  are  not  appointed  as  chairmen  of 
boards    of   conciliation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  maybe  that  is  part  of  the 
trouble.  Maybe  that  beafs  out  with  great 
force  what  I  am  saying.  Perhaps  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  should  have  on  its  staff  and 
at  its  call,  especially  since  it  is  apparently 
the  policy  of  this  government  to  do  away 
with  county  court  judges  in  carrying  out 
these  services.  At  least  last  year,  under  the 
former  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts),  he 
had  what  I  would  not  call  a  penchant  but 
almost  a  messianic  sense  of  mission  in  getting 
ritl  of  coimty  court  judges  from  conciliation 
boards  and  c(Miciliation  services.  I  have  not 
heard  that  the  policy  of  the  government  has 
changed  with  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Attorney-(  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  only  speak  as 
far  as  the  new  Minister  of  Lalx)ur  is  con- 
cerned. I  announced  in  the  House  a  week 
or  so  ago  the  appointment  of  a  county  court 
judge   as  the  chairman  of  a  board. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Exactly.  One  of  the  things  we 
said  when  we  argued  that  thing  last  year  was 
that  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  province 
either  qualifietl  or  available  to  do  it.    Wlien 
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you  took  away  the  county  court  judges  there 
was   just   nobody   else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  not  arguing  the 
merits  of  what  you  are  saying  at  all.  I  am 
just  saying  there  were  two  important  arbitra- 
tion boards  which  are  outside  boards,  the 
equivalent  of  the  board  of  conciliation;  in  one 
situation  I  appointed  a  county  court  judge 
and  in  the  other  situation  I  appointed  some- 
one who  to  my  knowledge  has  never  acted 
in  this  capacity  either  on  arbitration,  or 
boards  of  conciliation,  in  this  province  before. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Things  do  not  clear  themselves 
with  the  intervention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour.  They  just  become  more  obscure. 
When  we  were  talking  about  judges  in  the 
first  place,  and  conciliation  boards,  my  re- 
marks might  have  been  applicable  entirely  to 
the  words  of  this  vote— conciliation  services 
—because  on  a  good  many  occasions  The 
Department  of  Labour  has  appointed  a 
county  court  judge  to  be  conciliation  officer 
or  to  effect  conciliation  between  the  parties. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken— correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— I   think   Judge   Little— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  do  not  want  to 
be  corrected.  My  understanding  is  that 
outsiders  have  never  been  appointed  by  my 
department  as  conciliation  officers  in  the 
conciliation  area  of  operations.  As  far  as 
boards  are  concerned,  ovitsiders,  yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  forget  it.  You  have 
the  facts  more  at  hand,  and  forgive  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntiee:  You  are  the  expert 
and  I   always  like   to  learn. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  you  have  the  advantage  of 
having  the  deputy  sitting  in  front  of  you. 
You  see,  I  have  no  such  expert,  sitting  in 
front  of  me  to  keep  me  on  the  track. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  what  he  is 
there    for. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Still  I  question  whether  he 
should  be  there,  I  question  whether  any  of 
the  deputies  should  be  sitting  in  front  of  the 
hon.  Ministers  during  the  presentation  of  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Since  when? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  amount  of  groaning  over 
on  that  side,  a  feat  at  which  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Russell  is  an  expert,  will  alter  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  Laver^tie:  You  are  an  expert  on  mis- 
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Mr.  Sopha:  And  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
why,  I  will  tell  you.  Because  having  a  senior 
civil  servant  in  front  of  the  hon.  Ministers  to 
help  them  in  their  presentation  of  their 
estimates  directly  or  indirectly  involves  the 
senior  civil  servant  in  politics! 

Mr.  Lavergne:  That  is  nonsense! 

Mr.  Sopha:   Involves  them  in  politics! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  and 
I  have  no  real  argument  because  he  knows 
better  than  to  say  this.  The  position  of  the 
deputy  Minister  is  as  the  personal  adviser 
to  the  Minister,  and  I,  nor  any  other  Minister 
that  I  know  of,  pretends  or  holds  himself 
out  as  having  all  the  details  pertaining  to 
his  department.  We  are  responsible  for  mat- 
ters of  policy.  I  think  the  hon.  member 
understands  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  say  without  reservation 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Spooner),  and  when  he  was  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  is  a  man  who  could  have 
conducted  his  estimates  through  the  House 
without  the  assistance  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  he  could,  because  of 
his  administrative  ability  and  his  knowledge 
of  his  department.  I  assert  once  again  that  to 
have  the  senior  civil  servant  is  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  House,  because  I 
checked  into  it,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Crey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  has  told  me  that  it 
is  a  recent  development. 

I  say  again  that  having  them  in  front  of 
you,  indirectly  or  directly  involves  them  in 
politics.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
have  watched  senior  civil  servants  during  the 
]:)resentation  of  estimates  and  when  asser- 
tions are  made  from  this  side  of  the  House 
with  which  they  disagree,  I  have  seen  them 
sit  there  and  wince  and  their  faces  become 
clouded  with  disagreement  with  what  the 
Opposition  is  saying. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1003: 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  got  off  into  a  little  side 
issue.  To  get  back  to  what  I  said  earlier  in 
respect  to  my  hon.  friend's  comment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  let's  get  back  on 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  do  not  need  to  interrupt 
me.  I  just  said  I  was  getting  back  to  what  I 
said  earlier. 

Hon.    Mr.   Rowntree:    I   am   agreeing  with 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  mean,  do  you  have  a  disease 
about   interrupting  people? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
a  question?  Is  your  statement  that  you  would 
expand  the  coneiliation  serviees  a  statement 
of  your  party  pohcy  or  your  own? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  your  statement  that  you 
will  do  away  with  this  is  irresponsible 
gobbledygook.  I  do  not  know  what  my  hon. 
friend  would  do  in  respect  of  an  industry 
such  as  operates  in  my  constituency,  where 
some  17,000  people  and  the  livelihood, 
economic  stability  of  the  whole  community 
is  dependent  upon  effecting  a  settlement  of 
the  contract  between  the  two  parties.  To 
have  a  work  stoppage  in  a  community  such 
as  mine  is  absolutely  devastating. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Tlie  legalistic  jargon  that  the  hon. 
member  comes  out  with  so  often  twists 
things.  I  made  no  reference  to  being  in 
favour  of  a  strike  in  his  community,  I  just 
asked  him  a  simple  question. 

An  hon.  member:   He  is  answering  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  fashion  of  the  day  set  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  government  himself 
is  to  not  answer  any  questions  to  date. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
had  a  shorter  one  than  he  did. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  set  the  tone  and  he  is  tlie 
leading,  most  prestidigitous  man  around  here. 
He  set  the  tone.  So  imitation  is  the  most 
sincere  form  of  flattery,  sir. 

It  does  not  need  to  be  argued,  because 
sensible  people  will  readily  see  that  any  form 
of  action  on  the  part  of  government  or  any- 
one else  is  to  get  people  together  and  try  to 
come  up  with  a  contract  where  you  have  a 
large  industry,  an  industry  in  which  a  work 
stoppage  would  be  ruinous  to  the  lives  and 
future  of  a  good  many  people. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  in  this  respect  I 
would  expand  this  department  and  I  would 
beg  leave  to  repeat  my  plea  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  to  this  government  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  competent  and 
trained  people  in  the  field  of  labour  relations 
into  the  department.  As  corroboration  of 
that  really,  over  the  years  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  or  anyone  who  has  followed 
this,  the  only  conciliation  officer  of  note  in 
The  Department  of  Labour  has  been  Mr. 
Louis  Fine.  He  is  the  only  one  you  ever 
heard  anything  about.  When  large  problems 
of  labour  relations  came  up,  Mr.  Louis  Fine 
was  the  man  that  was  johnny-on-the-spot  in 


tr>'ing  to  effect  settlement  and  his  epitaph 
of  comse  will  be  the  many  problems  and 
many  solutions  that  he  proffered  and  were 
accepted  between  the  parties. 

Now  there  is  another  litde  matter  that  I 
would  like  to  take  up  witli  tlie  hon.  Minister 
and  diat  is  the  portion  of  tlie  Act  which 
deals  with  compulsory  arbitration.  Maybe 
that  is  not  an  exact  phrase,  but  there  is  a 
portion  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  that 
sets  out  a  statutory  arbitration  clause,  which 
says  in  effect  that  if  a  collective  agreement 
does  not  include  an  arbitration  clause  in  it 
then  the  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  the  one  that  is  in  the  Act.  Rather  a 
paradox  has  arisen  in  this  part  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  and  it  is  this,  that  in  some 
arbitration  decisions  it  has  been  ruled  that 
the  union  is  not  a  proper  party  to  initiate 
agreements.  That  is  to  say,  that  when  the 
matter  came  to  arbitration  before  the  board 
appointed  under  the  contract,  or  whatever 
way  it  is  appointed,  but  when  it  came  that 
far  tlie  arbitration  board  has  ruled  that  the 
matter  before  it  was  not  arbitratable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  mean  the 
labour  relations  board? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no,  I  do  not  mean  the 
labour  relations  board.  I  mean  the  board 
formed  under  the  contract. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  arbitration  board. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  arbitration  board,  thank 
you. 

If  I  may  repeat  that,  it  is  mled  that  the 
matter  is  not  properly  before  it  because  it  is 
a  grievance  that  ought  to  have  been  initiated 
by  an  employee  and  the  union  was  not  the 
proper  vehicle  to  carry  the  grievance  and  it 
had  no  right  in  fact  to  be  before  the  board 
of  arbitration.  That  is  one  side  and  I  could 
cite  the  hon.  Minister  a  decision  in  that 
respect.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  Ontario 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Now  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the 
knife  cuts  the  other  way  also,  because  there 
was  a  Miss  Vera  M.  Elkington  who  appeared 
before  that  Silk  committee  that  met  last 
September  and  her  complaint  was  that  under 
the  contract  she  could  not  get  to  arbitration 
because  the  union  refused  to  carry  her 
grievance  and  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
contract  whereby  she  could  have  her  com- 
plaint aired.  So  this  does  rather  seem  to  me 
to  be  an  anomaly  and  something  worthy  of 
looking  at  for  rectification. 

You  have  on  the  one  hand,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  board  of  arbitration  saying  that 
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the  union  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  to  bring 
a  complaint,  it  should  have  been  stated  by 
an  employee.  You  have  on  the  other  hand,  a 
situation  where  an  employee,  to  wit  Miss 
Elkington,  attempts  to  bring  a  grievance  and 
^e  is  met  with  refusal  by  the  union  to 
initiate  or  prosecute  the  grievance,  then  you 
have  a  situation  of  frustration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   Did  her  own  union 

refuse  to  process- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Apparently  yes,  and  it  was  a 

matter  of  dismissal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  suppose  that  you 
v^^ould  have  to  have  some  reference  to  the 
-actual  agreement  between  the  union  and  the 
-company  which  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  you  would  have  to  look 
-at  the  agreement.  I  am  going  to  get  around 
to  that  in  a  moment.  Let  me  just  put  in  the 
record  here  what  she  said.  I  read  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  September  27, 
1962,  which  of  course,  was  just  the  time 
Avhich  that  Silk  committee  was  sitting. 

A  woman  who  is  blocked  by  a  plant 
union  from  taking  a  complaint  for  unjust 
dismissal  to  arbitration  maintained  yester- 
day that  existing  arbitration  procedures 
can  lead  to  obstruction  of  justice.  Miss 
Vera  M.  Elkington  of  Hamilton  told  a 
special  committee  studying  the  problem 
of  finding  competent  chairmen  for  abitra- 
tion  boards,  that  she  had  been  prevented 
from  obtaining  a  review  of  her  case  by 
an  arbitrator  by  the  refusal  of  the  union 
to  act  on  her  own  grievance.  The  issue 
Taised  by  Miss  Elkington  stems  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  discharged  by  Wallace 
Bond  Company  Limited  in  March,  1960 
after  she  declined  to  shift  to  another  job. 
Miss  Elkington  said  the  agreement  between 
the  company  and  the  Canadian  Spring 
Workers  Union,  an  independent  associa- 
tion, gave  her  the  right  to  take  a  lay-off 
in  preference  to  another  job.  Deputy 
Attorney-General,  Eric  Silk,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said  Miss  Elkington's  sub- 
mission had  given  the  committee  something 
to  think  about. 

So  my  suggestion  concerns  these  two  abso- 
lutely opposite  situations  that  I  have  cited, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  might  look  at  the  other 
one  if  he  has  time,  or  someone  on  his  staff 
might  look  at,  the  reported  case  of  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co.  and  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  Local 
598  which  is  reported  in  1963  Ontario 
Weekly  Notes.  This  sets  out  the  other,  the 
opposite  situation. 


My  suggestion  is  that  a  look  at  the  thing 
may  require  the  redrafting  of  that  clause  so 
that  it  goes  right  down  the  middle  and 
permits  either  the  union,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  employee  on  the  other  to  initiate  the 
grievance. 

It  is  a  very  useful  provision,  of  course,  in 
keeping  people  at  work  and  resolving  dis- 
putes that  arise  out  of  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  That,  of  course,  gives  one  justi- 
fication for  saying  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  have  the  most  competent 
people  available  to  decide  these. 

I  had  drawn  the  analogy  or  the  comparison 
before  that  a  person  trained  in  the  law,  the 
most  able  of  judges,  a  very  learned  man  in 
jurisprudence,  will  come  into  a  court  room 
with  all  the  majesty  of  the  Queen's  justice 
and  he  will  sit  down  in  his  robes  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  most  able  counsel  and  all 
the  law  books  that  are  available,  he  will 
decide  a  case  involving  $400  or  $500  which 
relates  to  a  damaged  fender. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  have 
a  person  sitting  on  a  board  of  arbitration 
ironing  out  or  deciding  the  matter  that  arose 
as  a  result  of  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  employee,  or  employer  and  union,  and 
the  amounts  involved  might  be  several  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  dollars,  or  might  relate 
to  the  working  conditions  of  thousands  of 
people. 

So  when  you  look  at  it,  somebody  from 
Mars,  or  one  of  the  other  planets,  arriving 
here  would  wonder  if  there  was  something 
wrong  with  our  respective  heads.  That  we 
make  a  big  fuss  over  something  that  seems 
very  unimportant  and  we  allow  another  field 
of  activity  to  rather  vegetate  and  become 
debilitated  because  we  do  not  address  our- 
selves to  solving  the  real  problem. 

The  real  problem,  or  course,  is  getting 
those  able  people  in  our  society— and  I  do 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  requires  a  person 
skilled  in  law,  a  judge,  no  person  less  than 
a  judge.  I,  myself,  would  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  a  person  who  was  not 
skilled  in  the  law  and  jurisprudence  in  inter- 
preting some  of  the  select  bargaining  agree- 
ments which  exist  in  this  province. 

A  funny  thing,  and  I  have  given  this  tip 
to  unions  before,  I  have  told  unions  for  whom 
I  have  acted  my  view  of  this  situation  before. 
Perhaps  it  bears  repeating. 

Too  many  collective  agreements  in  this 
province  are  signed  when  the  verbiage,  the 
language  used,  the  diction,  the  syntax,  the 
punctuation  and  the  grammar  and  everything 
else  about  them  are  those  of  the  company. 
The  company  people  write  them,  write  the 
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agreement,  and  then  it  goes  over  to  the 
union.  The  union  studies  it  and  they  beHeve 
that  it  adheres  to  their  own  thinking,  their 
wishes  and  they  accept  it.  It  goes  back  and 
eventually  it  is  signed. 

Too  few  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this 
province  hire  assistance  themselves.  I  do  not 
do  anyone  a  disser\  ice  and  nobody  will  vote 
against  me  in  Sudbury  if  I  tell  this.  The  last 
contract  at  Inco  that  they  had,  the  last  one 
under  which  they  worked— and  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
we  have  liad  a  contract  at  Inco,  children  have 
grown  up  during  the  time  that  we  were 
waiting  for  a  contract  at  Inco,  I  just  say  that 
by  way  of  interpolation.  The  last  one  they 
worked  under,  the  language  was  entirely  that 
of  the  company  counsel  and  I  was  told,  much 
to  my  suri^rise,  that  when  the  contract  was 
actually  signed,  that  tliey  did  not  have  legal 
assistance  on  the  union  side  at  all  to  advise 
them  on  the  \erbiage.  I  do  say  this,  that 
some  of  the  language  used  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements— now  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  any  specific  agreement— some  of 
the  language  used  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  this  province  would  require  a 
law>  er  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Philadelphia  to  interpret  it.  Now,  nobody 
can  accuse  me  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  the  instance  you 
cite,  the  unions  involved  in  the  nickel  plant 
which  are  both  extremely  strong  and  well 
organized  operations,  I  do  not  know  which 
one  you  are  speaking  or  referring  to.  So  I 
will  make  my  statement.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  \ou  M ould  expect  the  Minister  of  Labour 
or  the  department  to  supply  legal  assistance 
to  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  at  all,  of  course,  I  was  just 
pointing  that  out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
look  into  this  case-refer  directly  to  the 
question  of  individual  rights  within  a  labour 
group  represented  by  organized  labour. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister and  other  hon.  members  of  the  House 
will  appreciate  that  my  interest  in  it  is 
becatise  the  pro\ince  requires  through  its 
legislation  that  ever\'  collective  bargaining 
agrcfincnt  will  have  an  arbitration  clause 
in   it. 

The  province  has  indicated  its  interest  and 
that  arbitration  clause,  I  daresay,  would  not 
be  required  to  be  used  as  often  if  some  of 
the  language  in  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  were  simpler  than  it  is.  But, 
in    some    of    the    agreements,    some    of    the 


paragraphs  will  go  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  length,  and  it  is  a  real  chore 
to  sort  out  the  meaning  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Before 
we  leave  it,  just  for  my  own  edification. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  inform  the  House 
as  to  when  the  department  does  step  in? 
He  pointed  out  there  is  no  legislation  which 
authorizes  the  Minister  to  step  into  a  strike 
and  use  his  own  good  office— that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  arrangement  between  the  two  parties 
concerned,  as  covered  under  the  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon.  friend  from 
Hamilton  East  mentioned  a  strike  of  72  people 
NS'here  the  department,  the  hon.  Minister 
stands  aloof.  Yet  we  have  other  situations, 
like  the  Royal  York  Hotel  in  Toronto,  where 
the  hon.  Minister  got  in  touch  with  these 
people  and  said:  "Come  on  down  and  see 
me.  I  want  to  talk  about  this  problem."  I 
would  like  to  know  where  is  the  line  of 
demarcation  here?  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
comment  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  conciliation  service 
is  available  with  respect  to  any  dispute  at 
the  request  of  the  parties.  Either  of  them. 
Earlier,  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
asked  when  did  we  step  into  a  strike.  Now,  I 
tliink  what  he  meant  was  when  does  tlie 
department  conciliation  brancJi  come  in,  when 
negotiations  are  going  along,  or  when  they 
seem  to  be  breaking  down.  Or  it  is  a  strike 
situation  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  want  to  say,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  .^uying 
it  v(>ry  well  is:  In  the  case  of  the  Coca-Cola 
company  we  have  a  strike.  It  may  be  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  already  personally 
intervened.  I  understand  we  also  had  a  strike 
at  the  Royal  York  where  the  hon.  Minister 
did  personally  intervene.  I  doubt  if  he 
waited  for  an  invitation  there;  I  think  he 
probably  saw  the  public  interest  was  invoUed 
and  entered  into  it.  I  would  .issume  this 
is  a  matter  of  judgment.  When  does  the  hon. 
Minister  exercise  his  judgment,  and  what  are 
the  signposts  which  indicate  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister it  is  desirable  to  step  into  a  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  first  time  that  a  conciliation  officer  would 
go  in,  the  first  type  of  situation,  would  be 
at  the  recpiest  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute.  This  is  a  very  frequent  situation. 
In  round  figures  the  number  of  cases  per 
year  where  the  department  is  involved  would 
l>e  about  1,000.  Another  type  of  situation 
where  the  conciliation  officer  or  branch  would 
move  in  would  be  where  the  parties  had  not 
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agreed  to  request  assistance  and  where  public 
interests  appeared  to  be  involved. 

I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  Royal 
York  strike— that  was  prior  to  my  time— but 
in  the  case  of  the  Clarke  dispute,  for  instance, 
a  dispute  between  some  400  employees,  or 
140,  I  am  not  sure;  it  had  been  going  along 
for  many  months.  I  intervened  personally  at 
the  joint  request  of  both  the  union  and  the 
company.  In  the  case  of  the  Kapuskasing 
matter,  I  intervened  personally  on  my  own 
initiative.  Those  are  probably  extreme  cases 
and  different  circumstances  applying  to  each. 

In  the  case  of  the  Coca-Cola  matter  at 
Hamilton,  there  has  been  no  request  to  my 
knowledge  to  the  department  for  assistance. 
This  matter  has  gone  on  for  some  time.  The 
parties  appear  to  be  at  an  impasse  and  I, 
some  weeks  ago,  instmcted  the  conciliation 
branch  to  give  me  a  full  report  on  the  matter 
and  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  the  exact  position 
of  the  union  and  the  position  of  the  company. 
I  have  been  receiving  reports  on  that. 

I  could  not  say  the  operation  of  a  soft 
drink  plant  would  be  something  that  would 
affect  the  public  interest  as  such;  but  there 
is,  of  course,  the  importance  of  the  workers 
and  their  families  involved.  We  are  all 
interested  in  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  think  I  see  in  part 
what  the  hon.  Minister  means.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  extreme  cir- 
cumstances due  to  a  situation  such  as  the 
Coca-Cola  plant,  and  it  may  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  this  situation 
at  Hamilton  arose  through  a  strike  by  the 
union  itself. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  could  very  well 
be.  We  get  back  to  the  matter  of  when  is  one 
bargaining  in  good  faith  and  whether  we 
compel  them  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  I 
think,  as  I  said  the  other  night,  there  should 
be  some  ground  rules;  one  of  them  should 
be  that  the  collective  bargaining  process  is 
part  of  our  life  today.  We  expect  people  to 
bargain  in  good  faith,  and  I  think  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  might  well  be 
advised  to  insist  on  it  in  some  cases. 

H<m.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  remedies 
for  this  bargaining  in  good  faith.  I  know 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  has  been 
following  these  estimates  for  some  days, 
and  I  have  tried  to  lay  out  a  pattern  and 
point  out  some  of  the  things  I  think  need 
review  or  correction.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
why  there  are  not  more  prosecutions  sought 
against    parties    for    failures    to    bargain    in 


good  faith.  This  exists  on  both  sides,  I  might 
say,  but  that  in  itself  may  not  be  the  ultimate 
remedy. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say 
any  more  about  the  facts  of  the  Coca-Cola 
strike,  because  I  have  these  reports  in  my 
office  and  there  are  certain  acts  which  I  may 
or  may  not  take;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  either  of  the  parties  if  I  were  to 
say  more  than  I  have. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Let  us  leave  the  Coca- 
Cola  situation,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am,  I  think, 
trying  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
perhaps  the  time  for  the  hon.  Minister  to 
step  in  might  not  be  related  only  to  matters 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  em- 
ployees; because  in  organizations  where 
citizens  become  involved  in  a  strike  where 
there  are  a  few  employees  the  problem  is 
just  as  serious  to  them,  after  six  months,  as 
it  is  to  those  in  large  organizations. 

I  am  suggesting  that  perhaps  the  public 
interest  is  not  only  indicated  where  large 
groups  are  out.  Perhaps  the  public  interest 
is  indicated,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  instances 
where  there  are  small  groups,  after  a  given 
period  of  time.  I  think  the  Coca-Cola  situa- 
tion  points   that   out   very   well. 

Before  leaving  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  seek  your  direction.  I  have  several 
questions,  most  of  which  deal  with  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act.  I  am 
happy  to  bring  them  up  under  any  vote;  I 
understand  part  of  it  is  contained  under  vote 
1005  or  1006.  I  would  hope  if  I  leave  these 
questions  to  tliat  point  I  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  bringing  them  up  simply  because 
I  left  them.    I  would  not  like  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  sent  me  a  note  a  little 
earlier,  and  I  answered  that  they  did  come 
under    1006. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Before  we  leave  this  one,  in 
reference  to  the  two  cases  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  raised  in  regard  to 
arbitration;  I  want  to  raise  this  point  because 
the  lack  of  an  answer  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, with  regard  to  the  two  cases  leaves  me 
in  some  confusion.  I  feel  that  I  knew  what 
the  situation  was  with  regard  to  the  union 
failing  to  process  a  case  to  arbitration  on 
behalf  of  the  employee  and  then  the  board, 
after  being  established,  declaring  a  case  to 
be  non-arbitratable  because  the  union  had 
processed  it  rather  than  the  individual. 

In  the  case  that  was  non-arbitratable,  this 
would  be  left  to  strict  negotiations  and  terms 
of  the  collective  agreement,  which  invariably 
set  out  those  areas  that  are  arbitratable.    In 
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some  cases,  some  contracts  do  not  allow  for 
the  arbitration  of  wages.  It  is  strictly,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  would  like  the  opinion  from 
the  deputies,  even  to  the  hon.  Minister;  I 
think  that  I  enjoy  their  being  there  to  give 
the  answers. 

In  the  other  case,  in  many  cases  a  union 
refuses  to  process  agreements  to  arbitration 
on  behalf  of  an  employee.  One  case  is  where 
they  do  not  find  violation  of  their  collective 
agreement,  and  it  would  certainly  not  be 
tlieir  responsibility  to  process  it.  But  if  the 
employee  finds,  or  feels,  after  refusal  by  the 
union  to  process  their  case,  that  they  still 
have  justification,  I  am  under  the  impression, 
and  I  would  like  an  answer,  that  they  can 
still  apply  to  the  labour  board  for  some 
redress,  if  they  have  a  justifiable  case,  parti- 
cularly in  regards  to  dismissal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  matter 
was  dealt  with  in  the  debate  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury.  He  points  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  he  also  points  out 
the  decision  of,  I  think,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
which  seems  to  reverse  it.  It  is  cited  as  a 
decision  being  published  in  1963,  which  is 
quite  recent,  and  previously  I  indicated  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  that  it  was 
a  rather  unusual  situation  resulting  from  that 
decision.  I  think  I  have  no  comment  to  make 
on  it,  but  I  will  have  a  look  at  the  decision  to 
see  what  the  reasons  for  judgment  were  and 
see  just  what  the  legal  position  is.  If  neces- 
sary, I  will  take  some  advice  on  it.  Maybe 
it  is  a  case  that  should  be  appealed  further, 
who  knows?   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Disregarding  any  particular 
case— if  an  employee,  any  employee,  is  dis- 
charged, they  have  the  right  to  appear  be- 
fore The  Department  of  Labour,  an  official  of 
The  Department  of  Labour,  and  have  them 
represent  them  in  regards  to  the  dismissal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  labour  relations 
board.   He  has  that  right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  pursue  this  a  moment  because  I  am 
not  knowlcdgablc  on  it  and  frankly  I  asked 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  to  raise  this 
point  because  it  became  a  matter  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  law. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  individual 
concerned  was  not  permitted  to  present  all 
of  the  evidence  to  the  labour  relations  board. 
Is  there  any  restriction,  is  an  individual— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  point  is  that 
the  union  refused  to  advance  the  complaint 
on  behalf  of  the  employee. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  the  suggestion  was  that 
tliis  could  hamper  situations,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  a  company  union  who  might— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  whole  matter  is- 
one  of,  first,  the  relationship  between  some> 
one,  an  individual  employee  and  the  unioD 
representing  the  bargaining  group,  that  is 
the  number  one  situation  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed today.  Number  two  situation  appears 
to  be  whether  or  not  that  individual  ever 
advanced  her  rights  as  an  individual  to  the 
labour  relations  board.  That  I  do  not  know> 
I  will  be  glad  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  on  this 
matter,  I  might  point  out  that  I  took  this 
girl's  case  all  the  way  through  there.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  will  have  all  kinds 
of  letters  on  it  from  myself  and  I  think  that 
we  discovered  at  the  time  there  was  no  way 
of  remedying  the  problem,  but  the  case  did 
get  a  complete  hearing  all  the  way  through, 
the  board. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  some  questions  with  respect 
to  some  matters  that  were  raised  at  the  very 
opening  with  respect  to  the  Kapuskasing 
situation. 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  con- 
ciliation services  were  requested  originally 
by  the  union.  I  understand  that  they  were 
and  since,  after  they  were  requested,  I 
understand  that  the  group  did  not  report 
back  within  the  14  days  as  set  out  in  the 
Act. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  tell  us 
whether  or  not  it  did  happen,  if  it  did  not, 
why  it  did  not.  I  understand  that  the  section 
is  compulsory,  the  provisions  are  compulsory 
under  the  Act.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  reported  back  within  the  time  limit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  answer  that 
question  in  this  way.  This  matter  commenced 
in  July  or  August  of  1962.  It  had  proceeded 
along  with  the  industry,  and  I  use  that  word 
advisedly  and  following  my  appointment  at 
the  end  of  October,  in  November  when  I 
was  reviewing  what  matters  were  before  the 
various  branches  of  the  department,  this 
matter  was  pointed  out  as  being  one  that  was 
not  a  bargaining  process  that  applied  to  a 
single  company,  it  had  to  do  with  a  whole 
industry,  and  therefore  was  a  matter  of  some 
significance. 

Now,  some  reference  has  been  made  in 
this  debate  to  time  limits,  and  I  simply  say 
this,  that  even  if  the  Act  said  "shall",  which 
is  a  mandatory  term,  the  fact  is  that  labour 
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relations  and  bargaining  associated  with  the 
development  and  ultimate  conclusion  of  a 
collective  agreement  may  well  be  described 
as  an  inexact  science.  I  referred  to  this  pre- 
viously, I  think  it  was  yesterday. 

These  negotiations  in  any  situation  are 
very  fluid.  The  emphasis  is  on  one  thing  to- 
day and  it  is  on  another  thing  tomorrow. 
There  are  certain  calculated  risks  that  are 
taken.  But  in  this  case,  everything  is  not  in 
writing.  Indeed,  commercial  business  of  this 
province  or  this  country  would  stop  almost 
immediately  if  all  agreements  had  to  be  in 
writing.  They  are  not.  The  business  of  this 
province  and  of  this  country  is  generally 
done  verbally  and  on  a  basis  of  good  faith, 
and  that  applies  similarly  to  labour  negotia- 
tions and  relations. 

The  time  limits  here  were  extended  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. I  would  simply  say  this,  on  this  point, 
that  the  agreements  in  the  pulp  wood  indus- 
try have  been  on  a  two-year  basis,  so  that  in 
1960  the  last  agreement  terminated  and 
the  one  that  was  being  considered  and  dealt 
witli  in  1962  commenced.  At  that  time,  and 
in  the  agreement  consummated  in  1960,  it  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  industry 
bargained  as  an  industry  and  the  companies 
on  a  joint  collective  basis. 

For  the  record  I  simply  point  out  that  the 
spokesmen  for  the  group  were  representatives 
of  the  Abitibi  company.  When  the  sub- 
sequent agreement  to  that,  the  one  that  was 
being  negotiated  in  1962,  came  around,  the 
joint  negotiating  took  another  form  and  it 
probably  had  some  relationship  to  the  de- 
velopment which  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  the  division  of  the  industry  into 
two  parts-that  part  of  the  industry  that  leads 
to  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  and  that 
part  of  the  industry  described  as  the  sulphite 
plant,  although  there  are  sulphate  products 
involved  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

The  information  that  I  have  and  that  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  is  that  in  the  1962 
negotiations  each  company  decided  to  go 
separately  and  to  bargain  separately.  But 
there  was  a  rather  significant  development 
following  that.  It  is  pointed  out  there  were 
two  types  of  sections  to  the  industry,  but  in 
this  case  the  first  company  to  bargain  with 
the  unions  involved  was  the  Abitibi.  And, 
after  certain  negotiations  had  gone  on,  it 
became  apparent  that  conciliation  would  not 
be  effective  and  the  matter  would  go  to  a 
board. 

It  went  to  a  board,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  the  chairman  was 
Judge  Little.  I  think  Mr.  Drummond  Wren,  a 


very  experienced  labour  negotiator,  repre- 
sented the  unions,  and  Mr.  George  Ferguson, 
as  the  lawyer  for  the  companies.  They 
apparently  agreed  on  Judge  Walter  Little 
as  the  chairman. 

I  go  into  this  detail  because  there  was  a 
considerable  delay. 

The  board  of  conciliation  could  not  sit 
until  November  24,  because  Judge  Little  was 
not  available.  This  was  acceptable  to  both 
Mr.  Drummond  Wren  and  Mr.  George 
Ferguson,  and  they  wrote  letters  confirming 
this  delay.  In  other  words,  delay  then  arose 
by  consent  of  the  parties.  I  point  this  out 
because  when  we  are  considering  delays  in 
labour  negotiations,  this  type  of  thing  which 
arises  in  tihe  course  of  business,  in  the  course 
of  depending  on  how  busy  the  labour  and 
company  representatives  are,  including  the 
chairman,  these  delays  seem  to  arise  in  much 
the  same  fashion  I  have  indicated  in  the 
Abitibi  case. 

Never  were  the  other  companies  notified 
in  writing  of  these  developments.  They  were 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  with  the  Abitibi 
company.  There  was  communication  with  the 
other  companies. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  understand  that  they 
were  not  notified  in  writing,  is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  "communica- 
tion", I  did  not  say  "writing". 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  thought  you  did,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  did  not.  There 
was  communication,  because  apart  from  what 
anyone  has  said  here  today  the  fact  is  that 
a  conciliation  officer  is  in  frequent  contact 
by  telephone,  especially  in  a  situation  like 
this,  as  to  the  developments  and  the  position 
of  the  other  people  in  the  industry  and  what 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  going  to  be.  I  am 
instructed  that  there  was  a  tacit  understand- 
ing, which  means  it  was  not  in  writing  but  it 
was  an  understanding,  which  was  among  the 
parties,  that  they  would  stand  by,  the  other 
companies  that  is  and  the  other  negotiations, 
until  the  results  of  the  Abitibi  matter  came 
forward. 

I  point  out  the  delay  that  was  built  into 
the  Abitibi  negotiations,  because  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  November,  following  the 
24th,  the  week  after  November  24  last,  that 
the  conciliation  board  brought  down  its  find- 
ings, and  arising  from  subsequent  negotiations 
a  final  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the 
unions  and  Abitibi. 

Now,  during  those  developments  it  became 
apparent  that,  and  this  is  hindsight,  I  might 
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say,  and  it  is  information  I  have  gathered 
from  inquiry  and  investigation,  that  some  of 
the  parties  may  not  have  been  too  happy 
about  this  tacit  agreement  that  they  made 
with  each  other  about  standing  by  for  the 
Abitibi  contract,  and  terms  and  conditions. 
There  were  certain  rumbhngs  started  at  that 
time,  wanting  to  get  on  with  their  own  show. 
Whether  it  was  jockeying  for  position,  and 
I  use  that  phrase  in  a  frank  and  direct  sense 
because  that  is  a  legitimate  occupation  for 
anyone  connected  with  bargaining,  whether 
or  not  it  had  to  do  with  their  own  strategy  or 
not,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

I  do  know  this:  at  the  end  of  November,  I 
think  it  was,  I  met  with  certain  representa- 
tives of  the  union  who  made  very  strong 
protestations  to  me  about  certain  things.  I 
said  to  them  from  the  sound  of  their  sub- 
missions I  would  have  to  ask  them  to  clarify 
their  position  as  to  what  they  were  trying  to 
say  or  do.  I  said  it  sounded  to  me  as  if  there 
is  a  charge  of  malice  or  of  intentional  avoid- 
ance or  misleading  of  parties  which  is  being 
made  against  officials  of  the  department.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  I  felt  I  should  ask  that, 
because  if  that  were  the  case  and  if  that 
was  the  point  they  were  trying  to  make  to 
me,  that  I  would  take  certain  action  with 
respect  to  those  involved,  including  an  im- 
mediate report  about  this  type  of  alleged 
malice  or  misleading  in  which  they  had 
appeared  to  be  involved,  by  immediately 
requesting  an  inquiry  and  reporting  the 
matter  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

This  matter  was  discussed  and  the  repre- 
sentatives at  that  meeting  stated  they  were 
not  making  any  such  accusation.  You  will 
understand  my  position  as  Minister  when 
a  matter  of  this  seriousness  came  in.  This 
was  discussed  in  front  of  the  three  senior 
officials  involved  who  immediately,  and  in 
front  of  the  men,  said  if  such  was  the  case 
the  three  of  them  would  resign.  The  labour 
representatives  were  not  prepared  to  follow 
up  and  they  assured  me  it  was  not,  and  I 
repeat  was  not,  their  intention  to  suggest 
that  any  malice  or  intentional  misleading  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  department. 

It  was  following  those  discussions  in  my 
office  that  the  meeting  continued  into  other 
areas  and  I  was  able  to  use  the  meeting  to 
acquire  a  good  deal  of  backgroimd  from  the 
union  representatives  who  had  come  some 
distance  for  the  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  conciliation  officer  concerned  would  con- 
tinue his  efforts  and  try  to  advance  the 
negotiations  with  the  other  companies  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  the  hopes  that  they 
might  all  be  resolved  or  advanced  by 
December  31  or  January  1,  by  the  year  end. 


It    was     on    that    note    that    the    meeting 
adjourned. 

Now,  beyond  that  I  am  not,  I  do  not 
consider  it  desirable,  nor  do  I  consider  it 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose  at  this 
moment,  for  me  to  go  any  further  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so. 

The  reason  is  this:  I  recognize  tlie  serious- 
ness of  the  Kapuskasing  matter.  There  are 
two  arbitration  boards  now  sitting.  The  reason 
there  are  two  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
it  appears  that  the  newsprint  industry  will  go 
its  own  way  in  the  future,  or  there  is  a 
possibility  of  it.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  want  to  interpret  any 
more  than  this.  I  would  simply  point  out  the 
possibility  that  the  sulphite  side  of  the 
industry  might  go  its  own  way. 

There  is  a  common  denominator  in  the  fact 
that  the  sawlogs  or  the  logs  that  go  into  either 
portion  of  the  industry,  whether  it  be  the 
newsprint  end  or  the  suphite  end,  all  come 
from  die  same  type  of  trees  and  the  same 
unions  are  involved  in  cutting  that  wood,  the 
same  men  whether  it  is  going  in  one  direction 
towards  newsprint,  or  in  another  direction 
towards  sulphate  products. 

Now  I  would  like  to  refer  back  for  a 
moment  to  one  point.  Following  the  Abitibi 
settlement  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company  and,  I  think 
one  other,  but  it  does  not  matter,  the  point 
is  that  there  were  other  companies  which 
followed  and  signed  an  agreement  based  on 
the  Abitibi  pattern.  In  other  words,  there 
would  appear  at  least  on  the  face  of  it,  to 
be  corroborating  evidence  of  the  tacit  agree- 
ment to  which  I  referred.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  scale  of  wages  and  the 
terms  of  settlement  in  the  Abitibi  matter 
were  claimed  to  be  too  high  by  some  of  the 
other  companies.  Whether  they  are  or  not, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  for  me  to  say  and  I  have 
to  leave  it  at  that  point. 

But  at  the  moment  there  are  these  two 
arbitration  boards  sitting,  one  with  respect 
to  Kimberly-Clark  Company  at  Longlac  which 
is  a  sulphate  operation  and  another  arbitra- 
tion board  with  respect  to  the  Spruce  Falls 
operation  at  Kapuskasing.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  certain  charges  under  the  code 
involving  many  of  the  men  up  there. 

The  importance  of  these  two  arbitration 
boards  cannot  be  overstated  at  the  moment, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  my  duty,  in  fact  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  not  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  those  arbitration  boards  which,  if  they 
are  not  sitting  today,  they  are  sitting  at  this 
general  time,  whether  it  is  now  or  early  next 
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week,  I  am  not  surCi  A  great  deal  of  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  outcome  of  these 
two  boards.  The  company  makes  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  matter  and  the  union, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  very  strong  case 
for  itself  and  I  think  that  this  matter  should 
be  allowed  to  find  its  solution  along  the 
organized  channels  which  have  been  set  up. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  has  made  a  long  and  cumber- 
some statement  dealing  with  the  event  which 
took  place  subsequent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Sorry,  I  did  not  hear 
what  you  said. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  said  the  hon.  Min- 
ister made  a  long  and  somewhat  cumbersome 
statement  dealing  with  the  matters  which 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  all  of  the 
trouble.  He  says  comments  should  be  de- 
ferred on  that  stage,  and  with  this  I  agree. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  matter  which  took 
place  prior. 

My  understanding  is,  and  I  looked  up  a 
copy  of  the  Act  while  the  hon.  Minister  was 
speaking,  the  Act  is  very  clear.  The  Act 
said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  pointed  that  out 
that  the  Act  is  mandatory,  but  against  that, 
we  have,  I  think,  even  today,  arguments 
about  the  legalistic  approach  to  labour  rela- 
tions which  should  not  exist.  These  are  con- 
flicting views  and  there  are  calculated 
decisions  made  with  respect  to  these  matters. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  experience  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  has  had  in  labour 
matters,  but  if  he  has  had  he  would  recog- 
nize what  I  am  saying. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  do  you  not  change 
the  Act  then? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  same  evasion  I  had  a  few  moments  ago 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  thought  I  should  not  speak  on  a 
matter  of  agriculture.  I  would  remind  him 
that  I  have  also  talked  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  evasion 
at  all. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  —people.  In  fact  I 
^ent  some  considerable  time  with  people 
who  were  involved  in  this  strike,  and  I  quite 
readily  recognize  that  I  do  not  have  the 
experience  that  the  hon.  Minister  has,  but 
nevertheless  I  think  there  are  certain  things 
that  I  think  should  be  straightened  out.  I 
would  remind  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  said 
just  a  little  while  ago^  when  we  were  dealing 


with  another  matter,  that  there  was  no  provi- 
sion for  him  to  do  this  under  the  statutes  of 
this  province.  And  he  used  the  Act  at  that 
time  as  the  reason  for  which  he  did  not  take 
action  on  his  part;  now  he  is  reversing  the 
situation  and  telling  me  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Act  says  it  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing there  are  matters  here— I  think  the  words 
that  he  used  was  that  this  is  not  an  exact 
science— and  so  this  is  the  reason  that  we  do 
not  have  these  matters  in  writing,  which 
should  have  been  in  writing,  under  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  this  "tacit  agreement"  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  referred  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  no.  I 
referred  to— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking.    May  I  finish,  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  hope  you  will  speak 
accurately. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  trying  to  be 
accurate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  not. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Do  not  tell  me  I  aiTi 
not  trying  to  speak  accurately— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  not. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  —because  I  am  trying; 
and  how  does  the  hon.  Minister  know  whether 
I  am  trying  to  speak  accurately  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  pretty  diflBcult  to 
know;  I  must  admit  that. 

Mr.  Sophd:  This  is  the  Leslie  Frost  tech- 
nique of  making  two  speeches  at  once. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  am  incorrect  the  record  will  straighten 
it  out;  it  will  be  on  the  record  and  will  be 
there  for  others  to  see. 

My  information  is  that  the  hon.  Minister 
says  there  was  a  "tacit  agreement".  I  would 
have  thought  that  when  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  mandatory  any  tacit  agreement  would 
have  had  some  substance  from  the  parties 
concerned.  I  understand  there  were  several 
requests  made  for  conciliation  under  the  Act, 
that  it  was  not  one  Act,  that  there  were 
several  bargaining  agents  and  likewise  there 
were  several  companies  involved. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  there  was  a  tadt 
agreement.  This  would  apply,  in  my  opinion, 
to  both  the  companies  and  the  bargaining 
agents  for  the  men.  My  information  is  that 
this  tacit   agreement   was   given  only   after 
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assurances  from  The  Department  of  Labour 
that  a  settlement  would  be  worked  out  along 
the  lines  of  the  Abitibi,  and  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownlree:  How  could  the  Min- 
ister—or how  could  tlie  department  give  the 
undertaking— how  could  they  bind  the  Abitibi 
and  the  other  companies  to  the  union,  or 
vice  versa? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  is  the  question 
I  would  have  asked,  Mr.  Chairman.  How 
could  the  department  give  such  an  agree- 
ment to  any  of  the  parties  involved  in  the 
dispute?  Because  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  give  such  an  agreement 
to  the  parties,  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  they  should  have  proceeded 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  What  they 
in  fact  did  was  to  tie  up  the  union  so  that 
it  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  out  on  an 
illegal  strike.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  union 
was  in  this  position  because  of  the  fact  that 
The  Department  of  Labour  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  their  own  Act. 

I  would  think,  when  the  Act  goes  so  far 
as  to  clearly  state  how  it  shall  be  carried  out, 
that  there  was  a  reason  for  it;  I  suggested 
the  reason  was  to  hasten  the  agreement  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  14  days,  or  the  various 
time  hmits  in  any  event,  are  in  the  Act.  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  is  evading  the  situa- 
tion and  trying  to  remove  the  responsibility 
from  his  department  when  he  says  there  was 
a  tacit  agreement.  If  we  are  going  to  permit 
tacit  agreements  I  suggest  that  there  should 
be  some  provision  and  they  should  be  binding 
as  set  out  in  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  companies  that  settled, 
my  information  is  that  the  companies  that 
setded  were  the  companies  that  could  afiFord 
to— the  newsprint  companies.  My  information 
is  that  the  others  were  the  ones  that  did  not; 
all  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  in- 
formation which  was  given  by  my  hon.  leader 
dealing  with  this  situation  is,  as  far  as  has 
been  determined  here  today,  essentially  cor- 
rect. I  think  the  responsibility  lies  with  The 
Department  of  Labour.  I  think  that  this  hon. 
Minister,  while  he  may  not  have  been  in 
office  when  this  thing  started,  is  responsible 
for  the  department  and  the  actions  of  the 
department. 

I  suggest,  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  House 
on  other  occasions,  that  the  very  basic  phi- 
losophy of  labour-management  relations  be- 
gins with  the  government.  We  must  try  to 
enforce  these  collective  agreements  and  be- 
lieve in  them  and  the  government  must  carry 
out  its  responsibilities  the  same  as  anybody 


else.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  reason  this 
thing  became  an  illegal  strike  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  people  concerned,  either  the 
company  or  unions,  it  was  direcdy  the  respon- 
sibility of  The  Department  of  Labour  who 
failed  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  Act 
as  clearly  set  out  and  therefore  forced  these 
j)eople  out  onto  an  illegal  strike. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  another  problem  I 
want  to  raise  again  with  the  hon.  Minister.  It 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  situation  in  an  industry 
in  which  there  is  an  understanding  among 
the  companies  involved  that  they  will  accept 
a  pattern.  In  this  instance  you  apparently 
had  an  understanding  that  the  Abitibi  pattern 
would  be  accepted  but  the  others  would  not 
go  along  with  it.  When  they  did  not  you 
were  caught  in  a  rather  embarrassing  situa- 
tion because  you  thought  you  had  a  tacit 
understanding  that  there  was  going  to  be 
an  acceptance.  Some  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  as  to  what  happens  in  frustrating  con- 
ciliation and  the  whole  process  of  negotiation 
under  the  circumstances. 

But  even  more  complicated— and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  we  can  tolerate  this  kind  of 
thing  without  doing  something  about  it— is  an 
industry  where  there  is  no  accepted  pattern, 
where  most  of  the  companies  wait  for  an- 
other company  to  lay  it  down  and  then  they 
more  or  less  automatically  follow  it.  Now  I 
cited  yesterday  in  some  detail  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
oil  and  chemical  workers  with  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  situation  in  the  oil  industry  is 
that  they  all  wait  for  Imperial.  When  Im- 
perial has  decided  what  they  are  going  to  do, 
then  the  rest  of  them  will  go  along.  They  just 
simply  will  not  move  imtil  Imperial  has 
moved. 

So  you  can  go  through  the  motions  from 
now  until  doomsday,  but  until  the  Imperial 
pattern  has  come  down  there  will  be  no 
settlement.  It  is  comphcated  by  the  fact 
that  you  will  get  no  settlement  anyway,  and 
there  will  be  a  prolongation  of  the  whole 
process  because  you  are  dealing  with  a  man- 
agement that  has  not  got  any  real  authority 
to  negotiate  because  they  are  only  a  subsidiary 
and  the  real  power  lies  with  the  company  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  the  thing  that  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  what  does  the  government  do  when 
you  have  people  who  have  a  contract  that 
ends  with,  shall  we  say,  Regent  or  Cities 
Service,  and  they  go  into  the  process  of 
negotiation  and  they  get  nowhere  because 
there  is  this  deliberate  calculated  stalling? 
For  example,  when  they  go  to  a  conciliation 
board  and  they  get  the  kind  of  conciliation 
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Iward  report  that  they  had  last  year— chaired 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickie— I  do  not  know  whether 
this  was  the  same  man  referred  to  earlier  or 
not— but  just  let  me  read  this,  it  is  only  four 
paragraphs,  and  this  is  the  report  of  the 
^chairman  of  the  board: 

The  board  heard  representations  from 
both  parties.  We  met  separately  and  jointly 
with  them  to  review  in  detail  the  issues  in 
dispute.  They  are  negotiating  a  renewal 
of  the  collective  agreement  which  expired 
May  29,  1961,  covering  approximately 
40  to  45  employees  at  the  Port  Credit  sales 
terminal.  The  board  was  confident  that 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  would  have  no 
diflSculty  resolving  their  difference  inas- 
much as  the  industry  pattern  of  monetary 
adjustments  had  emerged.  It  appeared  that 
this  would  have  a  bearing  in  settling  the 
non-monetary  items  affecting  the  local  situ- 
ation. We  adjourned  in  order  to  permit 
the  parties  to  meet  and  work  out  those 
differences.  Unfortunately  they  were  un- 
able to  do  so  and  a  further  meeting  of  the 
board  was  held.  It  was  quickly  estab- 
lished that  the  parties  were  close  to  agree- 
ment but  due  to  the  i)eculiar  approach  to 
collective  bargaining  and  the  attitude  of 
the  parties  concerned  we  were  unable  to 
bring  about  a  settlement.  The  parties  are 
well  aware  of  the  basis  for  a  settlement 
and  the  board  therefore  refrains  from  mak- 
ing any  recommendation  other  than  to  sug- 
gest that  a  change  of  attitude  would  be 
helpful  in  bringing  about  an  agreement. 

Now,  that  is  the  greatest  collection  of  verbal 
gobbledygook  that  I  ever  read  in  my  life! 
What,  in  effect  they  are  saying  in  the  last 
paragraph,  according  to  my  information,  is 
that  everybody  understands  that  you  can't 
get  a  settlement  here  until  Imperial  has 
settled  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

How  does  the  hon.  Minister  propose  to 
make  the  Act  operative  for  the  companies 
who  are  obligated  under  it,  to  proceed  with 
negotiations  under  those  circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  point  that  you 
raise,  if  it  does  not  work  out  well  where 
there  are  several  companies  involved,  then 
everyone  is  upset.  And  I  have  to  tell  the  hon. 
members,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  where  there  is 
a  lead  company,  that  is  a  dominant  company 
in  a  particular  industry,  not  only  do  the  other 
companies  stand  back  and  wait  for  the  lead, 
but  the  unions  involved  want  the  other  com- 
panies to  stand  back  until  settlement  or  an 
agreement,  is  reached  with  that  dominant 
company. 

I  tell  you  that  quite  frankly.  This  is  not  a 
matter  involving  the  department  except  in- 


sofar as  the  conciliation  branch  would  keep 
aware  of  what  is  going  on.  This  is  a  matter 
almost,  again,  of  consent,  and  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  that  the  ques- 
tion of  consent  and  standby  is  a  very  normal 
process  in  legal  matters  or  in  business,  and  it 
avails  here. 

In  many  cases,  I  would  think  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  it  has  a  successful  result.  The 
union  is  able  to  bind  the  whole  industry  by 
tying  down  the  dominant  company,  and  rather 
than  having  a  pattern,  as  it  is  called,  estab- 
lished by  signing  up  first  with  a  small  com- 
pany. 

I  would  not  be  fair  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  if  I  did  not  add  another  obser- 
vation, another  example.  I  will  record  it  and 
then  leave  it,  but  I  think  it  also  complicates 
the  situation,  not  in  this  instance,  but  in  the 
broad  picture. 

There  were  conciliation  boards  for  one, 
two  or  three— I  think  one  or  two— of  the  re- 
maining so-called  pulp  companies  and  those 
dates  were  established  for  them  to  go  ahead 
with  their  boards.  Those  boards  never  sat 
following  the  appointment  of  the  arbitration 
board  at  Spruce  Falls  and  Longlac,  and  even 
there  by  consent  they  are  standing  by  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  these  two  lead  cases  that 
I  think  I  could  with  accuracy  term  the  arbi- 
tration board's  two  lead  cases. 

There  is  a  similar  and  relevant  situation 
which  exists  in  the  field  of  international 
labour  relations.  I  would  simply  say  this, 
for  instance,  that  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  this,  but  it  has  been  my  understanding 
before  and  since  I  have  been  Minister  of 
Labour  that  the  agreement  involving  three 
major  motor  car  companies,  Ford,  General 
Motors  and  Chrysler,  in  the  Canadian  area, 
are  all  held  back  pending  the  decisions  of  the 
American  contracts  with  the  American  re- 
lated companies. 

So  there,  in  another  area,  you  have  a  hold- 
ing-back which  I  gather  both  the  company 
representatives  and  the  union  representatives 
on  the  Canadian  side  are  both  agreeable  to. 
I  do  not  know  that  at  the  moment  I  can  add 
anything  to  this.  I  appreciate  the  apparent 
redundancy  of  the  Act  and  in  fact  no  one  is 
more  aware  of  it  than  I  am,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  things  that  I  have  in  my  mind  when  I 
make  reference  to  a  review  of  the  legislation, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1003  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1004: 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  The  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  waved 
to  me  but  I  may  not  be  back  in  time  this 
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evening,  and  I  want  to  ask  a  question  under 
this  vote  in  regard  to  vacation  pay  stamps. 
The  hon.  Minister  has  already  said  that  there 
are  a  number  of  things  he  is  going  to  review, 
and  I  think  that  this  is  a  topic  or  a  section 
that  might  be  reviewed  and  cut  adrift  from 
the  red  tape. 

I  have  a  constituent  in  my  riding  who  on 
July  1,  1960,  lost  all  his  belongings,  his  home 
and  everything  in  there,  in  a  fire.  Included 
in  the  conflagration  was  his  own  vacations- 
with-pay  stamp  book  and  that  of  his  son. 
Now,  the  employer  of  that  man  has  guaran- 
teed to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  would,  if 
the  pay  book  ever  showed  up  again,  that  he 
would  guarantee  to  refund  to  the  government. 
The  man  lost  everything,  as  I  say,  including 
his  book,  and  the  $160  would  be  most  im- 
portant to  him.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  way, 
sir,  that  this  matter  can  be  resolved. 

I  know  that  there  probably  are,  in  this 
connection,  some  chiselers  that  try  to  get 
away  with  it,  but  this  is  a  legitimate  case 
where  a  very  prominent  contractor— and  for 
your  information,  too,  he  is  not  a  member 
of  the  party  with  which  I  am  aflBliated,  but 
he  is  a  member,  I  believe,  of  your  party's 
organization  in  my  community— he  has  guar- 
anteed that  he  will  refund.  Is  there  any  way, 
sir,  that  that  might  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  has 
summed  up  the  situation.  From  my  point  of 
view,  we  have  no  intention  of  creating  or 
adding    to    any    hardship    where    legitimate 


cases  of  loss  exist.  I  think  what  the  hon. 
member  has  said  about  those  people  who  do 
not  conduct  themselves  properly  and  try  to 
chisel,  we  do  have  to  guard  ourselves  against. 
But  if  this  matter  to  which  you  refer  has 
not  been  resolved,  if  you  will  give  us  the 
particulars,  why  we  can  advance  it  and  help 
them  out. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  believe  it  is  in  your  depart- 
ment, sir.  I  have  been  dealing  with  it  off 
and  on  for  two  years  so  I  think  the  assistant 
deputy  Minister  and  the  deputy  Minister 
know  about  it.  The  public  relations  man 
that  you  had  before  knows  it.  The  former 
Minister  and  now  a  judge,  knew  about  it,  so 
it  is  on  file. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  fullness  of  timet 

Mr.  Troy:  But  thank  you,  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
hke  to  ask:  The  hours  of  work  and  vacations 
with  pay,  do  they  come  under  vote  1004? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Davison:  Do  you  wish  me  to  continue 

now? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  you  be  speaking  very 
long? 

Mr.  Davison:  Oh  yes,  for  quite  a  little 
while. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 
(continued) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1004: 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  On  vote 
1004— looks  at  if  everybody  wants  to  get  in 
on  this  one.  I  have  three  questions  that  I 
want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree). 

The  first  one  is  about  the  hours  of  work. 
I  think  he,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  realizes 
that  the  48-hour  week  is  something  is  pretty 
well  outdated.  Industry  today  in  Ontario 
averages  about  40.7  hours.  A  lot  of  our 
unions  are  now  negotiating  contracts  for  any- 
where from  32  to  35  hours  a  week  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  the  hon. 
Minister  has  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
hours  of  work  and  try  to  get  them  into 
comparison  with  what  the  industry  is  actually 
working  today. 

There  are  very  few  places  that  are  working 
the  48-hour  week.  The  average  is  on  40 
hours  and  I  am  wondering  if  he  will  take 
a  serious  look  at  bringing  in  legislation  to 
bring  the  hours  of  work  down. 

Now  I  have  three  questions.  Would  you 
prefer  to  answer  each  one  as  I  go  along  or 
shall  I  let  you  have  the  three  of  them? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
If  you  would  like  to  summarize  them. 

Mr.  Davison:  Now  one  concerns  overtime, 
which  is  certainly  tied  in  with  the  48-hour 
week.  We  have  in  the  province  today  com- 
panies that  are  working  quite  a  lot  of  over- 
time. Our  contracts  spell  out  a  40-hour 
week,  the  companies  are  allowed  to  work 
to  48;  they  naturally  pay  overtime  for  those 
eight  hours.  They  do  not  have  to  get  a  per- 
mit for  those  eight  hours  and  if  they  want  any 
time  over  that  they  have  no  problem  getting 
a  permit  from  this  government. 

I  know  companies  in  Hamilton  who  seem 
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to  work  all  the  overtime  they  want.  They 
are  allowed  100  hours  per  man  and  where 
they  have  1,000  workers  they  get  this  permit 
to  work  this  amount.  They  do  not  necessarily 
work  each  man  that  amount  of  overtime  but 
they  use  it  for  the  key  spots  where  they  have 
them. 

At  the  present  time— and  we  have  heard 
nothing  in  this  House  this  year  about  it— we 
are  faced  with  a  grave  unemployment  situa- 
tion. We  have  over  15,000  people  still  walk- 
ing the  streets  in  Hainilton,  while  we  have 
plants  getting  permits  from  tliis  government 
to  work  overtime.  I  think  that  tlie  govern- 
ment should  take  a  very,  very  serious  look  at 
cutting  out  a  lot  of  it. 

I  do  agree  that  there  are  times  when  there 
has  to  be  overtime  work.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  plant  that  can  get  by  without 
working  a  little  overtime,  but  with  both  those 
tied  together— the  extra  eight  hours  they  get 
on  a  40-hour  week,  plus  the  100  hours  they 
get  per  man  for  the  use  of  overtime— it  is 
getting  a  little  ridiculous. 

A  lot  of  plants  today  will  quite  frankly 
admit  to  you  that  it  pays  them  to  work  over- 
time with  the  amount  of  fringe  benefits 
that  we  have  in  our  contracts  today.  Rather 
than  bring  some  person  in  oflE  the  street, 
it  is  cheaper  for  them  to  work  our  people 
on  a  Saturday  and  pay  them  time-and-a-half. 

Now  we  cannot  remedy  this,  the  only 
people  who  can  remedy  this  is  the  govern- 
ment here,  and  I  think  that  it  is  time  that 
this  government  took  a  serious  look  at  both 
the  overtime  situation  and  the  48-hour  week 
and  brought  them  into  line  with  working 
conditions  as  they  are  today. 

The  other  thing  is  vacation  with  pay.  We 
are  still  going  along  with  the  one-week 
vacation.  Very  few  people  in  this  province 
get  less  than  two  weeks.  I  think  that  with 
automation  the  least  a  person  is  entitled  to  is 
two  weeks  vacation  each  year;  I  hope  the 
government  will  take  a  serious  look  at  bring- 
ing in  two  weeks  after  one  year  and  three 
weeks  after  five.  I  think  this  is  something 
that  is  needed  in  the  type  of  industry  we 
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have  here  now.  I  do  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
will  at  least  give  us  some  answers  to  these 
problems. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
While  we  are  on  this  I  would  like  to  concur 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East. 
This  is  on  the  same  topic  so  we  might  as 
well   add   to— 

Mr.  Davison:  I  think  this  is  an  important 
issue  and  I  had  hoped  tliat  the  hon.  Minister 
would  answer  these  three  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will,  but  if  you  are 

both   talking   on   the   same   point- 
Mr.    Davison:    Well,    you    might    wait    all 
night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  one  of  the 
interesting  parts  of  this  debate,  I  will  answer 
>our  questions. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  am  sorry  but  I  would 
not  have  risen  other  than  that  I  am  talking 
on  the  same  point.  I  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  city  of  Windsor  on 
October  17,  1962,  that  deals  specifically  with 
this.  Were  it  not  that  this  is  exactly  the 
same  I  would  not  have  interfered  with  the 
answer.  The  resolution  is,  as  adopted  by  the 
city  council,  that  "the  provincial  government 
be  urged  to  amend  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act  by  reducing  the  work 
week  from  48  hours  to  40  hours  for  em- 
ployees in  industrial  undertakings,  and  by 
controlling  strictly  the  issuance  of  permits 
by  The  Department  of  Labour  to  any  firms 
wishing  to  engage  their  employees  for  over- 
time work  with  a  view  to  increasing  employ- 
ment opportunities."  This  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  hon.  member  has  brought  up  but 
it  does  show  that  the  city  of  Windsor  itself 
it  quite  concerned  with  the  overtime  problem 
and  with  the  labour  conditions  such  as  they 
arc  there.  Tliis  could  be  a  partial  answer 
to    some    of    the    unemployment   problems. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Why 
does  not  \()nr  partv  put  a  bill  in  to  that 
(•ffcct? 

Intrrj('(  lions    by    jiou.    memlicrs. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Is  the 
hon.    Minister    going    to    speak? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  want  to 
speak?    Go  ahead! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  hoping  the  hon.   Minister  would  give 


his  opinion  on  this  matter,  because  this 
matter  has  also  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion and  it  appears  that  it  is  becoming  a 
common  problem.  I  suggest  that  it  is  because 
the  major  industries  in  the  province  have  now 
been  successful  in  negotiating  a  shorter  work 
week,  so  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are 
no  longer  fully  applicable  as  they  would  have 
been  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Secondly,  I  wonder  just  how  serious  The 
Department  of  Labour  really  is  in  enforcing 
its    own    regulations. 

I  was  interested  in  a  letter  which  came  to 
my  attention  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  into 
the  record,  because  I  think  it  indicates  the 
frustration  that  a  lot  of  these  organizations 
arc  confronted  with  when  they  try  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  I 

There  are  a  great  number  of  unemployed 
people  in  this  province  and  some  of  it  could 
be  prevented  if  less  overtime  were  allowed, 
more  people  taken  onto  the  payroll.  I  tliink  I 
see  the  hon.  Minister  nodding  in  the  afifirma- 
tive  and  I  hope  that  he  will  take  it  under 
consideration. 

But    the    letter    I    have    was    written    on 

February  18  to  the  industry  and  labour  board 

and  I  am  going  to  quote  it  leaving  out  the 

name  of  the  writer.  I  do  have  the  letter  here 

and  I  would  be  pleased  to  confirm  it  with  the 

hon.  Minister  if  he  wants  to  see  it.  It  says: 

We  are  writing  to  inquire  as  to  what 

authority  you  might  have  in  checking  the 

number  of  hours  of  overtime  worked  and 

for  what  reason  they  were  worked.  As  the 

bargaining  agent  for— 

and  he  mentions  the  firm  in  question  here: 

—we  are  most  concerned  with  the  number 
of  overtime  hours. 

The  year  1962  saw  some  imrealistic 
number  of  hours  chalked  up,  particularly 
in  maintenance.  While  we  maintain  that 
most  of  it  was  caused  by  poor  maintenance 
planning  and  only  a  part  of  this  of  an 
emergency  nature,  our  complaints  to  the 
company  have  availed  us  little  and  their 
reply  always  assures  us  that  they  are  well 
within  the  overtime  permit.  In  view  of 
the  high  unemployment,  plus  the  assurances 
of  both  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  lessen  the  unemployment  figure,  we  ask 
you  to  check  into  the  hours  of  overtime 
worked  in  our  plant  because  we  feel  they 
are  well  underway  to  a  record  year  of 
overtime.  We  request  your  department  to 
use  whatever  authority  it  might  have  to 
investigate  and  inform  us,  if  you  will,  of 
your  findings. 
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I  thought  the  answer  was  kind  of  amusing, 

Mr.  Chairman.  On  February  26,  now  almost 

a  month  ago,  the  department  wrote  and  said: 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 

communication   of   February    18    and  will 

place  the  matter  referred  to  the  board  at 

their  next  meeting. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  arranging  to  move  to  a  new  location 
and  will  give  your  communication  every 
consideration  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  sir,  if  you 
were  one  of  the  individuals  trying  to  get 
some  satisfaction  from  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  you  got  a  vague  answer  like  that 
from  the  department,  what  encouragement 
would  you  have  to  again  approach  the  depart- 
ment with  problems  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act? 

I  have  some  other  vague  correspondence 
here  which  came  from  the  department  dealing 
with  another  matter  but  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  frustrates. 

I  spoke  this  afternoon  on  what  I  felt  to  be 
a  lack  of  administration  in  the  department  on 
another  matter,  and  this  again  points  out  the 
problem  we  are  all  faced  with.  I  suppose 
the  department  will  eventually  get  around 
to  dealing  with  this  subject  the  same  as  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  did  with 
the  hours  of  work  for  firemen— reduced  it 
after  everybody  else  has  shortened  the  work 
week. 

You  will  recall,  I  guess  it  was  last  year  or 
the  year  before,  we  debated  the  matter  of 
the  Elliot  Lake  problem,  and  department 
after  department  of  the  government  came  to 
the  House  and  told  us  what  they  were  doing 
about  unemployment. 

This  is  a  serious  problem,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  people  who  are  out  of  work.  For  the 
government  to  simply  play  footsie  with  this 
thing,  I  think  is  not  sufficient.  I  think  some- 
body has  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  most 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  have  had  this 
matter  brought  to  their  attention.  As  I  say 
again,  it  is  frustrating  when  the  department 
itself  seems  to  show  little  concern. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  hon.  Minister  intends  to 
answer  all  the  points  that  have  been  brought 
out  in  regards  to  this  subject,  after  submis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  recall  to  him  that  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  affihated  with 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  did  present 
a  brief  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  and  other  hon.  members  of  the 
government,  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work. 


It  stated  in  the  brief  that  automation  and  new 
methods  of  production  have  resulted  in  a  situ- 
ation where  approximately  five  per  cent  of  our 
working  force  is  permanently  unemployed. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  face  of 
this  situation,  it  is  time  that  your  government 
enact  a  legislation  making  the  40-hour  work 
week  mandatory  for  all  industry  in  Ontario. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
quite  concerned  about  this  in  Windsor.  My 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville,  has  just  mentioned  it.  It  has 
been  discussed  in  city  council,  it  has  been 
discussed  by  quite  a  few  organizations.  They 
cannot  understand  why  certain  people  can 
work  long  hours,  as  was  mentioned  here.  I 
will  not  say  as  high  as  100  hours,  but  I  know 
some  of  tliem  work  a  65-  to  70-hour  week. 
When  there  are  so  many  people  out  of  work, 
these  could  be  spread  around. 

So  if  you  have  any  ideas  I  certainly  would 
like  to  know.  What  are  your  views? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  do  not  want  to  speak  on 
the  40-hour  week,  I  enjoy  the  support  for 
a  real  progressive  programme  from  my  right, 
I  want  to  speak  on  the  estimates,  the  amounts 
of  money  in  here.  Do  you  want  to  answer 
this,  sir,  before  I  go  ahead? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  question  I  would 
like  answered  in  regards  to  the  bank  charges 
regarding  vacations-with-pay  stamps.  In  this 
year's  estimates,  the  estimates  of  bank  charges 
regarding  the  vacations-with-pay  stamps  will 
be  $90,000.  Now  the  1957  and  1958  estimates 
carried  a  request  for  $148,000.  The  1962 
public  accounts  indicate  that  $98,483  was 
spent.  Now,  the  question  in  my  mind  is  why 
the  reduction  this  year,  to  the  estimated  cost 
in  1957  and  1958,  and  the  actual  charges  in 
1962? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Are  there  any  other 
questions  on  this  point  that  you  want  to 
incorporate?  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hours  of  work,  I  would  think 
that  the  bulk  of  employees  in  Ontario  are 
represented  by  organized  labour  and  unions. 
Frankly,  it  has  been  advanced  to  me  by 
representatives  of  labour  since  I  have  been 
Minister,  that  I,  as  Minister,  should  be 
very  careful  about  interfering  with  matters 
that  are  really  matters  for  bargaining  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  is  entirely  valid,  in 
the  sense  that  I  am  not  so  sure  it  should  be 
left  to  the  bargaining  table,  but  I  record  to 
the  House  that  this  point  was  advanced  to 
me,  and  by  representatives  of  labour. 

The  relationship  is  a  very  close  relationship, 
and  I  acknowledge  it  between  the  hours  of 
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work  under  the  stahite,  and  overtime  pay  and 
the  rates  of  overtime  pay.  One  has  to  do  with 
the  other,  and  one  cannot  be  dealt  with 
without  relationship  to  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  overtime  rates  them- 
selves, as  I  understand  it  and  from  my  own 
experience,  are  matters  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. It  is  true  that  the  change  with  respect  to 
the  firemen  and  their  hours  has  been  pro- 
posed to  the  House.  Now  this  matter  of  hours 
of  work  and  the  overtime  rates  are  under 
consideration,  with  a  \'iew  to  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  situation.  There  is  a  further  point 
having  to  do  with  the  proposed  minimum 
wage  law,  and  there  is  an  overtime  rate 
factor  there.  These  things,  I  assure  you,  are 
being  taken  into  account. 

With  respect  to  unemployment,  we  are 
concerned  with  tliat.  We  are  concerned  in 
the  government  with  employment  being 
increased— that  is  the  percentage  factors. 

Most  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
will  be  aware  of  the  efforts  made  through 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment to  try  to  create  jobs  in  our  own 
interest  in  this  province.  There  has  been  a 
number  of  interesting  developments  from 
that  side.  The  fact  is,  however,  and  it  should 
be  noted,  that  unemployment  in  Canada  is 
lowest  in  Ontario.  We  have  the  lowest  un- 
emplo>Tnent  rate  in  Canada  today. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  is  good  enough,  we 
have  to  try  to  reduce  that  unemployment 
factor  to  a  barest  minimum,  having  in  mind 
the  various  factors  that  go  into  a  considera- 
tion of  this  matter.  The  question  of  un- 
employment, or  as  I  would  rather  put  it 
"employment",  in  its  positive  sense,  is  some- 
thing in  wliich  I  am  very  much  interested, 
and  I  would  hope  that  during  my  term  of 
office  as  the  Minister  this  question  of  employ- 
ment would  be  something  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  department  in  all  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

The  vacations  with  pay  matter;  again  there 
is  a  relevancy  to  the  bargaining  table.  While 
it  is  two  per  cent  or,  in  round  figures,  a  one- 
week  minimum  requirement  at  the  moment, 
I  have  to  state  quite  frankly  to  the  House 
that,  in  line  with  the  economic  conditions 
and  the  development  of  our  province  these 
days,  there  is  room  for  improvement  on  that 
score.  I  tell  you  that  quite  frankly. 

In  connection  with  the  actual  operation 
of  the  vacation-with-pay  stamp,  or  the  two 
per  cent  figure,  the  basis  of  payment  had 
to  do  with  the  fixing  of  stamps  into  a  book 
which  cost  35  cents.  The  employer  put  the 
stamps  into  it.  Theoretically,  the  employee 
carries  the  book  around,  and  when  it  comes 


hohday  time  he  has  accumulated  a  credit 
balance  in  the  bank  which  he  can  cash  and 
thereby  add  to  his  pleasure  with  respect  to 
the  holiday  period. 

In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided trend  towards  the  payment  of  the  two 
per  cent  in  cash;  and  it  is  this  payment  of 
two  per  cent  in  cash,  on  demand  by  the 
employee,  which  has  reduced  the  operation 
of  the  stamp  system;  and  it  is  that  factor 
which  has  to  do  vdth  the  reduced  bank 
charges.  In  other  words,  for  the  year  just 
ended,  an  amount  of  $130,000,  I  believe, 
was  allowed  for  this  item.  This  year  it  is 
reduced  to  $90,000,  so  it  is  down  $40,000. 
This  is  a  reduction  in  the  area  of  30  per 
cent,  or  something  in  that  order. 

Tliis  charge  and  cost  arises  from  the 
arrangement  which  was  made  with  the  bank 
to  cash  the  vacation  stamp  books  and  charge 
the  department  one  per  cent  of  the  amount 
involved;  so  the  drop  in  charge  from  $130,000 
to  $90,000  would  be  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  shift  in  emphasis,  from  the  use  of  the 
vacation  stamp  procedure  over  to  the  de- 
mands for  cash  by  cheque.  On  this  point,  , 
some  reference  was  made  this  afternoon  to  I 
the  problems  involved  with  damaged  or  lost 
books  by  way  of  fire  and  so  on,  and  the 
problems  created  by  that  type  of  situation.  I 
would  have  to  say  this:  I  am  not  too 
impressed  with  the  stamp  approach  to  this 
problem.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  simpler 
and  easier  way  of  getting  at  the  money  to 
wjiich  the  employee  is  entitled  without 
having  to  go  through  this  stamp  book  prob- 
lem—which seems  to  involve  other  problems  I 
when  fire  or  theft  come  into  the  picture. 
There  is  the  situation.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
find  some  way  whereby  the  system  could  be 
improved  upon;  but  the  trend,  as  I  say,  is  a 
definitely  away  from  the  stamps  themselves  ? 
to  the  demand  for  cash. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Stay  on  this  one  point  for 
clarification. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  tlie  40-hour 
week,  I  think  you  just  skirted  around  it.  You 
did  not  mention  the  problem,  but  you  left 
the  impression  that  the  trade  imions  do  not 
want  you  to  interfere  with  the  hours  of  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntrce:  No.  I  did  not  mean 

to  say  that.  I  simply  said  I  had  representa- 
tives from  responsible  trade  union  o£Bcials 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Davison:  Quite  frankly,  it  is  not  really 
a  trade  union  problem  now;  most  of  the 
trade  unions  are  working  a  40-hour  week  or 
less.  It  is  in  the  small  plants  where  there  is 
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no  union,  the  stores  where  the  girls  are 
working  longer  hours;  this  is  where  the 
problems  really  are.  I  think  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  a  look  at  it. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  holiday  pay.  In  all 
the  big  unions,  we  are  getting  three  weeks 
after  a  couple  of  years,  or  after  one  year. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  places  where  they  are 
getting  only  their  one  week.  I  think  that  is 
the  one  important  thing  you  skipped  around 
very  nicely  and  it  looks  as  though  you  are 
going  to  do  nothing  on  it  at  all. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  we  have  got  a  lot  of 
people  working,  but  tlie  15,000  people  in 
Hamilton  still  pose  a  problem.  One  of  the 
big  problems  is  the  amount  of  overtime  that 
is  worked  in  Hamilton  right  now. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  from  your 
answer,  there  is  going  to  be  nothing  done 
on  that.  I  would  think  that  you  would  at  least 
try  to  curtail  a  company  coming  down  here 
to  get  a  permit  for  overtime,  that  you  would 
check  into  it  very  closely.  It  seems  that  the 
thing  is  wide  open  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  think  this  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  at  least  look  into  this  very  serious  problem 
and  try  to  remedy  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  the  hon.  member  not  be  quite  so  naive  as 
to  think  that  the  matter  is  being  ignored. 
When  applications  for  overtime  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  department,  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered against  various  tests,  which  are 
applied.  Now,  there  are  certain  situations 
which  develop  and  I  give  you  some  examples 
of  them. 

Firstly,  there  are  situations  where  work  is 
necessary  to  keep  other  departments  in  a 
plant  working,  and  another  separate  depart- 
ment is  required  to  work  overtime  to  keep 
the  production  line  rolling  to  maintain  em- 
ployment for  those  connected  with  other  de- 
partments. 

Similarly,  there  are  situations  which 
develop  when  production  lines  have  to  be 
kept  rolling  to  meet  shipment  deadlines. 
There  are  situations  which  exist  where  goods 
of  a  perishable  nature  are  being  handled 
and  to  avoid  spoilage  and  wastage  an  over- 
time permit  is  requested. 

Then  there  is  another  situation  where  addi- 
tional personnel  trained  in  the  work  are  not 
readily  available.  Now,  I  do  not  propose  to 
lay  these  points  down  as  absolute  tests  which 
are  applied  to  the  situation,  but  the  depart- 
ment endeavours  to  look  closely  at  each  appli- 
cation to  determine— particularly  where 
female  workers  are  included,  such  as  a  dough- 
nut factory,  or  some  baking  plant,  something 


like  that— that  all  of  the  standards  demanded 
by  the  department  are  being  lived  up  to. 

Secondly,  in  the  case  of  women  we  deter- 
mine that  all  of  the  existing  employees  want 
and  are  content  to  have  the  overtime.  I  have 
looked  into  this  type  of  situation  personally 
over  the  past  three  months  and  this  is  the 
type  of  thing  which  we  endeavour  to  apply 
and  to  test  the  situation. 

Now  I  cannot  agree,  and  I  might  as  well 
tell  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  that  I 
cannot  agree,  that  overtime  is  something  to 
be  abhorred  completely,  because  I  know  of 
many  situations  where  people  in  their  own 
interests  want  to  work  overtime,  as  I  myself 
did  as  a  young  person,  and  as  I  do  now.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  any  absolute 
rule  that  you  lay  across  the  board,  and  say 
there  is   to  be  no  overtime. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  You  must  enforce  your  own 
Act  tliough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  say  to  the  House 
quite  frankly,  but  in  line  with  the  general 
idea,  that  there  are  people  in  this  province 
that  do  not  want  to  work  more  than  a  set 
number  of  hours  per  week.  This  department 
is  sympathetic  to  their  situation  and  endeav- 
ours to  respect  their  wishes  and  to  apply 
appropriate  tests  when  such  applications  are 
submitted. 

Mr.  Davison:  Just  on  this  point,  there 
are  a  lot  of  contracts  spelled  out  where 
it  is  even  written  right  in  that  they  must 
accept  overtime  if  they  are  asked.  I  would 
be  surprised  that  you  would  okay  these  con- 
tracts if  you  are  actually  trying  to  remedy 
some  of  these  problems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  be  very  direct 
in  my  answer  to  that.  You  are  not  going  to 
suggest  tonight  in  the  House  that  this  depart- 
ment is  going  to  abet  and  approve  agreements 
to  the  extent  that  you  suggest,  which  are 
negotiated  over  the  bargaining  table  and 
ultimately  signed  by  the  two  prime  parties 
to  the  contract,  the  union  and  the  employer. 
This  is  a  matter  where  the  parties  have 
worked  out  the  conditions  that  they  want 
applied,  and  I  would  think  that  they  would 
want  the  government  to  stay  out  of  their 
business.    I  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  No  collective  agreement 
supersedes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  not  get  into 
this  argument  about  the  government  inter- 
fering in  your  business.  You  do  not  want 
the  government  to  interfere.    On  the  other 
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liand,  if  it  is  convenient  and  you  want  an 
escape,  then  people  come  along  and  say  the 
government  ought  to  step  in  and  interfere. 
That  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  Soutli):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask:  Does  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  come  under  this 
estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Vote  1006. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  1006?  Fine.  I  just 
want  to  make  a  comment  on  this  debate. 
We  have  had  a  real  debate  for  a  change— 
during  the  last  few  moments.  This  govern- 
ment, through  its  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay),  is  out  to 
create  60,000  new  jobs  a  year.  I  want  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if  he  will 
bring  in  appropriate  up-to-date  laws  and 
enforcement  he  will  create— and  now  I  am 
only  picking  figures  out  of  the  air— I  am 
certain  at  least  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  those 
60,000  jobs  right  there. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  How  many 
hours   a  week   do  you   work? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  work  about  a  hundred 
hours. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  moonlighting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  be  serious  about 
tltis  matter.  Sure,  there  are  some  people 
who  want  to  work  more  time;  the  same 
i:)eople  may  tlien  go  to  the  union  and  forget 
about  their  own  selfish  interests,  so  to  speak, 
and  think  about  the  person  who  has  no  em- 
ployment at  all.  They  pass  a  resolution,  and 
send  it  down  to  us,  that  they  do  not  want 
overtime.  All  right.  We  all  sometimes  have 
to  be  rescued  from  tendencies  by  a  law  which 
helps  us  to  withstand  them. 

If  this  government  wants  to  spread  some 
employment  around,  make  certain  that  more 
people  have  a  job,  they  will  have  to  bring 
their  laws  up  to  date  and  enforce  them.  Up 
until  now  they  have  been,  quite  frankly, 
pretty  close  to  farcical,  because  while  we 
have  a  40-hour  week— the  average  work  week 
—the  legal  work  week  is  48  hours— and  they 
can  get  departmental  authorization  for  100 
hours  extra  a  year,  on  an  extra  two  hours  a 
week.  This  means  that  you  can  work  ten 
extra  hours  a  week.  Just  do  a  little  bit  of 
calculating  on  how  many  more  jobs  could 
be    created? 

It  may  be  that  the  limited  wages  we  have, 
in  many  instances  are  driving  people  to 
seek  other  employment,  but  it  seems  to  me 


the  solution  to  tliat  lies  elsewhere.  Mean- 
while let  us  have  laws  on  the  books  and 
enforce  them  so  that  we  can  get  tlie  employ- 
ment spread  around. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  hon.  Minister's  comments  on  his 
interest  in  employment.  He  preferred  not  to 
think  of  it,  he  said,  in  terms  of  unemployment. 
He  preferred  to  think  of  it  as  employment.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  was  in  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East,  or  was  it 
the  hon.  members  for  Windsor-Walkerville 
or  Windsor-Sandwich,  that  prompted  him  in 
his  lengthy  reply  to  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  unemployment  rate  in  Ontario 
is  the  lowest  in  Canada.  I  do  not  know  what 
stimulated  that.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
necessary  for  anything  to  stimulate  it  if  he 
was  of  a  mind  to  say  it;  but  he  did  say  it 
and  I  wanted  then  to  say  to  him,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman:  That  may  be  so,  and  we 
have  acknowledged  the  fact  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  the  lowest  in  Canada,  but 
I  think  it  fair  to  say  to  him  that  none  of  the 
jobs  are  sought  for  or  found  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour. 

The  first  year  I  was  in  the  House  I  was 
perhaps  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that  I  could 
not  understand  why  this  department  did  not 
have  something  in  the  way  of  an  employment 
bureau  in  order  to  find  jobs.  I  will  go  on, 
later,  to  point  out  a  couple  of  specific  areas 
where  I  think  they  might  have.  I  wanted 
to  say,  by  way  of  background,  that  just 
because  the  federal  government  under  its 
national  employment  service  looks  after  that 
area,  it  may  be  said  fairly  that  that  is  not 
an  inhibiting  feature  on  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all;  you  are 
quite  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  say  that  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce that  does  not  prohibit  us  from  setting 
up  embassies  abroad.  We  have  one  in  Dussel- 
dorf  and  in  Milan  and  a  few  other  places.  It 
does  not  prohibit  this  government  from 
worrying  about  harbours  and  ocean  ports 
either,  or  a  myriad  of  other  things.  I  hear 
my  hon.  friend  say  Ontario  House  in  London. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Royal  York. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  been  rather  surprised 
that  this  department  has  not  gone  over  into 
that.  If  they  really  wanted  to  get  into  federal 
jurisdiction— and  I  am  not  saying  it  is  a  matter 
of  exclusive  federal  jurisdiction,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is— this  government  could  very  well 
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set  up  unemployment  bureaus  within  this 
department.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  depart- 
ments of  government— I  have  measured  them 
and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  and  perhaps  some- 
body will  correct  me,  but  I  measure  the 
importance  of  departments  within  this  govern- 
ment by  the  amount  of  money  they  spend, 
and  this  one  is  among  the  smallest.  It  is 
among  the  most  inferior,  because  the  total  it 
asks  us  to  vote  for  is  the  lowly  sum  of 
$4,628,000. 

Two  areas  in  which  I  suggest  that  they 
could  set  up  employment  agencies  are  in  the 
mining  industry  and  the  forestry  industry. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Legisla- 
ture, a  year  or  two  ago,  passed  an  Act  to 
regulate  employment  agencies.  This  depart- 
ment supervises  those  private  enterprise 
employment  agencies  under  that  statute, 
whereas  no  one,  I  do  not  think  even  the 
employment  agencies  themselves,  or  the 
general  mass  of  the  body  politic  would  really 
complain  very  vociferously  if  The  Department 
of  Labour  itself  took  the  responsibility  for 
finding  jobs  or  locating  jobs  for  people  in 
what  is  a  very  mobile  labour  force  industry. 
The  forest  industry  by  its  very  nature  requires 
a  great  fluidity  of  labour.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
great  mobility  of  people  who  not  only,  in 
many  cases,  never  work  in  the  same  area 
twice,  but  the  demands  for  labour  in  the 
forestry  industry  vary  from  season  to  season. 

Indeed,  vast  areas  in  northern  Ontario  are 
involved.  In  fact  it  might  be  pointed  out— and 
I  do  not  say  this  in  any  way  by  condemna- 
tion—that a  good  many  of  the  people  who 
come  into  Ontario  to  work  in  the  forest 
industry  are  from  Quebec.  A  good  many  of 
them  come  across  from  the  county  of  Abitibi 
in  the  north  and  move  into  Ontario,  and  west- 
ward across  northern  Ontario.  It  might  be 
rather  a  good  thing— if  the  hon.  Minister  is 
as  interested  in  employment  as  he  professes 
to  be,  and  I  am  sure  he  is— that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  might  consider  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  some  government  employment 
bureau. 

What  I  have  said,  in  respect  of  the  forest 
industry,  of  course  applies  to  the  mining 
industry,  with  perhaps  a  little  lesser  emphasis; 
the  mining  industry  is  fast  becoming  an 
industry  where  there  is  stability  and  perma- 
nency of  employment,  whereas  some  years 
ago,  not  too  long  ago,  it  used  to  be  an 
industry  where  the  mobile  labour  force  de- 
veloped it.  That  is  less  and  less  so  with  the 
establishment  of  permanent  communities  such 
as  the  one  I  represent,  and  Timmins  and 
Kirkland  Lake  and  other  such  communities 
that  are  the  centres  of  that  industry. 
,    I   do   not   know   what   the   hon.    Minister 


meant;  I  do  not  know  what  his  thinking  was. 
It  is  often  difiBcult  to  understand  the  thinking 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  The  hon.  Minister  is  a 
lawyer  hke  myself  and  perhaps  that  explains 
the  complexity  of  his  thought,  but  he  got 
off  into  this  subject  himself  almost  as  if  he 
found  an  inviting  treatise  in  which  to  ex- 
postulate for  a  little  while. 

He  started  to  tell  us  about  the  record  of 
which  we  have  heard  ad  nauseam  and  is 
screamed  at  us  almost  from  every  radio 
station— they  sing  it  to  a  singing  commercial, 
do  they  not?— of  the  economic  progress  that 
we  are  making  under  this  government.  But  he 
got  off  on  it  himself,  and  it  certainly  justifies 
one  in  getting  up  and  saying  to  him  more 
specifically,  "Well,  if  you  are  interested  in 
employment  and  you  are  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  one  must  follow  the  other." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
through  you,  you  have  made  a  declaration 
of  fresh  government  policy.  Perhaps  the  time 
is  ripe  then,  having  started  the  subject  your- 
self, for  you  to  stand  up  and  tell  us  within 
what  precise  bounds  you  intend  to  further 
the  cause  of  employment  from  the  standpoint 
of  your  own  department. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  any  regulations  have  been  promul- 
gated with  respect  to  radiation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  regulations  per- 
taining to  radiation  and  that  situation  comes 
imder  vote  1001,  because  The  Department  of 
Labour  Act  is  the  governing  Act. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  understand  then 
that  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  care  to  discuss 
it  at  this  point  because  I  missed  it  under 
1001. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  it.  I  will  send  you  the  information 
privately. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  you  bear  with 
me  for  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
make  a  couple  of  comments  with  respect  to 
this? 

The  reason  I  raised  the  matter,  and  I  was 
trying  to  keep  in  order  within  these  debates, 
is  that  it  is  now  three  years  since  the 
McAndrew  commission  was  commissioned  and 
one  of  the  comments  which— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
is  under  vote  1001  it  is  out  of  order.  I  only 
draw  this  to  your  attention  as  a  matter  of 
regular  proceedings  in  this  House,  because 
we  have  been  jumping  around  from  one  vote 
to  another  with  a  good  deal  of  tolerance  from 
this  side. 
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I  will  make  a  comment  about  those  regula- 
tions. I  cannot  speak  about  them  specifically, 
but  they  come  within  that  area  of  regulation 
statute  that  I  have  assured  the  House  that 
I  would  review  in  detail  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  up  to  date.  On  radiation,  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  authority. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  it  is  disappointing.  Here 
is  a  report  wliich  came  in  two  years  ago  and 
the  hon.  Minister  cannot  speak  with  any 
authority  on  a  subject  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  a  lot  of  people  in  this  province. 
I  got  my  information  from  the  organization 
which  represents  this  government  directly, 
the  Ontario  Hydro,  there  was  an  article 
which  appeared  on  that  and  I  would  think 
that  this  would  have  something  to  do  with 
the  industry  and  labour  board.  From  now 
on  I  will  raise  my  questions  under  vote  1001, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  can  tell  me  where  to 
bring  them  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Where  did  you  have 
your  dinner  tonight? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  answer 
the  question  I  put  to  his  sometime  earlier 
having  to  do  with  The  Industrial  Standards 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  raised  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  industry  and  labour  board  and 
its  operation  pertaining  to  barbering  or  hair- 
dressing,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  which  be- 
cause—but I  think  it  was  barbering  in  the 
Brantford  area. 

The  industry  and  labour  board  hears 
petitions  from  those  engaged  in  a  particular 
indiistry  such  as  barbering.  In  the  instance 
at  hand,  I  am  instructed  that  some  75  per 
cent  of  those  involved  in  the  area  made  the 
submission  to  the  department.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  board  operates  on  the 
basis  of  area,  which  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  municipal  boundaries,  and  we  get 
into  the  situation  in  this  period  of  municipal, 
or  expansion  of  municipalities  into  their  sub- 
urban areas,  where  you  have  barbers  in  shop- 
ping plazas  which  are  on  the  fringe  or  on  the 
outside,  let  us  say,  of  what  heretofore  we  have 
always  regarded  as  an  established  munici- 
pality. It  is  on  the  basis  of  that  majority  vote 
that  the  board  will  recognize  the  submissions 
made  and  put  into  effect  the  hours  of  work 
which  the  majority  requests. 

Tliis  leads  to  some  rather  interesting  situa- 
tions, because  in  this  period  of  expansion  it 
must  be  obvious,  I  am  sure  it  is  to  the  hon. 


member  for  Brant,  that  the  conditions  which 
are  of  interest  to  those  in  a  suburban  area 
where  there  may  be  a  preponderance  of 
voting  power,  whether  it  be  in  an  election  or 
a  matter  of  this  sort,  the  views  of  those  in 
the  fringe  or  suburban  area  may  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  those  in  the  core 
or  centre  of  the  area.  That  is  the  situation 
which  exists  and  the  present  operation  of 
the  board  on  this  matter  is  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  mi^t  I  com- 
mend the  hon.  Minister  for  saying  that  the 
board  follows  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
But  the  way  it  works  out  in  fact  is  that  the 
majority  of  members  in  an  area  may  decide 
that  they  would  like  to  extend  the  area  of 
the  zone  and  they  will  inform  the  very  small 
number  of  people  affected  to  come  to  a  meet- 
ing at  which  this  is  discussed  and  then  they 
will  have  a  vote  at  which  the  three  or  four 
from  the  new  area  will  vote  against  it  and 
the  large  number  of  people  from  the  original 
area  will  vote  for  it  and  in  this  way  demoo-  i 
racy  is  served.  ■ 

Now  in  the  case  in  point,  three  barbers 
were  incorporated  in  a  large  zone  in  Brant- 
ford. These  three  barbers  work  in  shopping 
plazas  which  open  from  10.00  a.m.  to  10.00 
p.m.,  but  the  rules  of  the  parent  zone  allow 
for  operation  I  believe  from  9.00  to  5.00. 
This  means  that  they  cannot  operate 
efficiently.  They  tell  me  they  are  being  forced 
out  of  business  by  democracy,  and  I  hope 
the  hon.  Minister  is  aware  of  the  breakdown 
of  democracy  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  what  is  he  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  suppose  that  leads  J 
to  the  question  of  the  general  area  of  life  that  ' 
we  might  describe  as  fragmentation.  It  is  a 
word  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
used  the  other  day  and  I  think  it  is  apropos 
of  this  situation  as  well.  How  do  you  stop 
fragmentation?  Because  I  have  some  views 
about  barbering,  gas  stations  and  hours  of 
work  myself.  I  think  if  I  were  a  barber—  „ 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Too  bad  you  would 

not  put  some  of  it  into  legislation. 

Hon.   Mr.    Rowntree:    —I   would   want   to 
have    some    degree    of    freedom    about    the 
hours.  If  I  worked  in  downtown  Toronto,  I    ^ 
think  I  would  prefer  to  work  from  2.00  or     "^ 
3.00  in  the  afternoon  on  through  the  supper 
hour  to  catch  that  area  of  trade;  as  I  would 
if  I  operated  a  gas  station  in  the  suburbs,  I      ^ 
would  certainly  want  to  work  the  off  hours.      1 
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These  are  the  reactions,  the  feeling  I  have, 
and  yet  we  get  back  to  adopt  the  phrase 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  that  we 
have  democracy  working,  or  operating,  shaU 
I  say,  with  respect  to  majority  votes.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  in  all  areas  of  life  that  phase 
of  democracy  achieves  justice  for  all. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  hon.  Minister  a 
problem  I  had  and  it  is  this.  There  was  a 
contractor  in  my  area,  who  came  in  from 
the  province  of  Quebec— I  might  say  it  was 
a  contractor  in  the  construction  industry— 
and  he  employed  this  chap  as  a  night  watch- 
man. 

The  way  I  get  it,  this  chap  worked  for 
about  16  hours  a  day.  Whatever  he  was  be- 
ing paid  for  his  services  he  felt  that  he  was 
discriminated  against  and  he  applied  to  the 
labour  and  industry  board  to  see  if  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  about  it.  They  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  it  was  between  himself  and  the 
contractor.  When  he  did  not  meet  with  any 
success  he  spoke  to  the  chairman  of  the 
union  in  Cornwall  and  they  got  in  contact 
with  me  and  I  also  applied  to  the  labour  and 
industry  board  and  again  they  said  it  was  a 
matter  between  the  contractor  and  the 
employee. 

Now  I  think  there  is  something  here  that 
should  be  looked  into.  I  think  this  man  has 
been  unjustly  dealt  with  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  department  of  the  hon.  Minister 
should  do  something  about  a  case  of  this 
land.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  done,  because  it  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  and  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  labour  union  in  Cornwall. 

Hon.  Mr.  RovtTitree:  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  look  into  that  situation  and  inform  the 
hon.  member  on  it. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  will  give  the  hon.  Minister 
all  the  details. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  sitting  here  for  a  few  days 
now  on  these  estimates  and  I  did  not  want 
to  get  involved,  but  there  is  something 
bothering  me  and  I  think  this  is  a  good  place 
to  air  it. 

I  was  reading  and  came  up  with  some 
very  interesting  figures  and  thought  I  would 
like  to  bring  them  to  you  experts  so  you 
could  put  me  on  the  right  track.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  more  people  working 
in  the  province  than  have  ever  worked  before, 
for  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  they  have  ever 


received  before.  This  is  what  I  have  heard 
in  this  House  for  four  years.  People  are 
getting  more  money,  more  people  are  work- 
ing. The  question  I  would  like  to  ask:  if  that 
is  the  condition,  why  do  we  have  a  graph 
such  as  the  one  I  have  before  me  here  on 
unemployment  insurance  funds?  It  says  it  is 
dechning.  I  would  like  to  have  the  hon. 
Minister  answer  this  question  for  me  if  he 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  is 
going  to  put  me  in  the  position  of:  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper?" 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  believe  it  aflFects  the  prov- 
ince too,  I  know  it  affects  my  riding.  And 
I  would  like  to  ask  why  if  the  fund  was  some 
$900  milhon  in  1957  or  1958,  it  dropped 
down  to  $450  million  in  1960?  The  graph 
shows  a  few  steps  up  and  down  and  it 
finally  winds  up  saying  something  like  "job- 
less fund  dwindling— Canada's  unemployment 
insurance  fund  fell  by  $27,200,000! 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
We  have  heard   all  that  before. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  have  not  even  touched  on 
on  this  subject  here  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  but  we  read  it  in 
the  papers  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  you  should  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman;  Order! 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 
You  are  being  very,  very  decent  with  me 
and   I  appreciate  it. 

I  find  the  graph  indicates  that  there  was 
$71,800,000  in  the  fund  in  January,  reinforced 
by  earlier  predictions  that  the  fund  would  be 
bankrupt  by  April.  Now  I  need  not  go  any 
further  with  this  because  it  is  quite  lengthy. 
But  if  we  have  the  extra  work,  if  people  are 
getting  more  money,  if  things  are  so  good 
as  I  have  heard  them  here  for  four  con- 
secutive years,  why  did  this  fimd  diminish? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  New- 
foundland and  Quebec! 

Mr.  Bukator:  But  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  unemployment  too.  Shall  I  give  you 
some  figures?  Would  you  like  to  sit  around 
for  an  hour  and  find  out  how  things  are  in 
the  Niagara  area?  It  is  nice  to  see  the 
commissioner    of   liquor    smiling    again    and 
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speaking  again.  He  has  not  opened  his  mouth 
here  in  the  House  for  two  days,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  sick.  Nice  to  see  him  back 
to  normal  again. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
foHo):  I  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  the  hon.  member. 
He  must  be  aware  that  this  province  does  not 
operate  the  imemployment  insurance  fund. 
I  simply  refer  that  to  him,  and  I  have  not 
any  communication  from  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Finance  in  Ottawa  to  me  that  they  are  in 
any  serious  trouble  about  this  matter. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  too  read  that 
article  and  I  did  not  think  much  of  it.  But 
I  was  rather  pleased  that  the  heavy  weight 
of  this  matter  was  not  being  caused  by 
Ontario  because  of  the  fact  I  already  told 
this  House  a  moment  or  so  ago  that  today  in 
Ontario,  in  Canada,  we  have  the  lowest 
imemployment  rate.  And  that  is  also  im- 
portant for  many  reasons.  I  hope  that  the 
citizens  and  the  working  people  of  our 
province  do  not  have  to  call  on  that  fund. 

But  there  was  another  matter  that  was 
raised  a  little  earlier  about  the  functions  of 
the  department.  There  are  certain  functions 
which  the  department  has  which  are  laid 
upon  us  by  statute.  Those  are  the  direct 
responsibilities  of  the  department,  but  I  think 
and  I  express  my  own  view  on  this,  that  there 
are  various  other  aspects  of  our  life  in  this 
province  in  which  The  Department  of  Labour 
has  an  interest  and  should  have  an  interest 
even   though   it   be   indirect. 

But  I  am  prompted  to  record  this  fact, 
that  during  tlie  period  prior  to  the  second 
world  war,  the  province  of  Ontario  did  have 
employment  offices  which  acted  as  employ- 
ment agencies,  some  31  of  them  through  this 
province.  It  is  a  little  known  fact,  because 
most  of  the  hon.  members  are  too  young, 
either  in  political  experience  or  government 
experience  to  remember  what  happened  in 
those  days. 

I  think  I  should  also  record  that  in  the 
year  1940,  those  agencies  were  closed  up  and 
the  provincial  government  of  this  province 
at  that  time  withdrew  from  that  field  of 
activity  by  arrangement  with  the  federal 
government.  And  this  arrangement  was  made 
at  the  time  when  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund  was  first  created,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  from  the  employ- 
ment agency  field  was  cast  against  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  payments  for  people  who  were 
tmemployed.  The  point  is,  however,  that 
that  withdrawal   from   the  employment  field. 


was  done  by  a  Liberal   government  in  this 
province. 

An  hon.  member:  But  who  started  the 
fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  I  am  talking  about 
the  withdrawal  from  it,  it  was  a  backward 
step. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  And  they 
withdrew  from  it  because  there  were  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  still  a  back- 
ward step,  according  to  your  own  test  tonight. 
Now  let  us  be  fair  about  it.  You  are  trying 
to  criticize  us  for  not  being  in  the  field,  when 
it  was  your  party  that  took  the  goverrmient 
out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  estimate  are  we  on, 
Mr.   Chairman? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  The  war  of  1812! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1004. 

Mr.   Bukator:    Thank   you,    Mr.   Chairman.    | 
If  I  can  only  interject— I  must  give  you  a  little 
bit  of  history  on  this  matter  too,  such  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  did  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  standing  at 
my  place  here  in  the  House  trying  to  make 
a  point,  and  I  said  you  would  have  to  be 
patient  with  me  because  I  am  an  amateur 
and  I  am  not  too  capable.  He  at  that  time— 
the  same  hon.  Minister  when  he  was  in  the 
back  benches— said:  "This  is  no  place  for 
amateurs."    This  is  in  the  record. 

So  then  since  that  time  he  thinks  that  | 
I  am  still  an  amateur  because  he  went  back 
in  history  to  1940  and  what  happened  then. 
I  am  not  as  concerned  about  that  as  I  am 
about  the  people  who  are  walking  the  streets 
today.    People  who  are   not  working  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  tliat  any  point  he  has  to 
bring  up  he  can  bring  up  under  the  general 
debate   on   the  budget.  ^ 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
finish  with  a  few  words?  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  am  doing  such  a  good  job  of  getting 
through  to  you  and  the  rest  of  your  party 
that  you  want  to  cut  me  oflF  because  I  am 
making  points.  The  people  are  walking  the 
streets  and  they  are  going  hungry,  simply 
because  you  people  are  not  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  province  as  well  as  you  should. 
Now,  I  do  not  mind  that  part,  except  do 
not  go  around  bragging  about  what  you 
have  not  got.  Because  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  people  going  without  and  you  people 
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do  not  know  it,  you  close  your  eyes  to  it. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1004  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1005: 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  if  he  is  going  to  do  anything  on 
repealing  section  89,  which  is  in  the  new 
Act,  the  municipal  section  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  can  answer  that  directly— I  am  not  answer- 
ing that  question  tonight,  on  section  89  at 
all,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East 
knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  an  appro- 
priate question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  prefer  to  ask  my  question. 
I  notice  back  in  the  select  committee  that 
the  hon.  Minister  who  is  now  Minister  of 
Labour,  signed  this  report,  and  concurred 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  taken  out  from 
the  Act.  I  would  like  to  know  now  if  he 
has  changed  his  mind,  now  that  he  is  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  I  had  hoped  when 
he  became  Minister  of  Labour  that  would  be 
the  first  thing  he  would  do.  And  I  am  just 
wondering  if  he  is  still  going  to  carry  that 
out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  policy  and  what 
I  am  going  to  do  will  be  reflected  in  the 
legislation  that  I  introduce  in  this  House  as 
the  Minister. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  was  out  of  order,  I  wish  to  speak  on  vote 
1006. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  on  1005? 
That  is  the  one  that  deals  with  the  labour 
relations  board. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
something  about  the  labour  relations  board, 
and  I  want  to  put  what  I  have  to  say  about 
it  within  the  proper  context. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
when  I  speak  about  my  own  community  and 
the  part  that  labour  relations  recently  played 
in  the  labour  history  of  my  community,  then 
I  am  by  no  means  taking  sides  with  either  of 
the  factions  in  that  community.  Nor  am  I 
seeking  to  judge  in  any  way  between  the 
two  factions,  which  is  right  and  which  is 
wrong. 

The  policy  of  this  party  is  that  matters  of 
collective  bargaining  and  negotiations  of  con- 
tracts, the  winning  of  certification  rights,  are 
strictly  matters  for  the  unions  themselves,  and 
the   government's  role  is  a  limited  one,  an 


extremely  limited  one,  and  the  govemment's 
role  never  goes  to  the  extent  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion? When  you  say  government's  role,  are 
you  talking  about  the  labour  relations  board's 
role,  or  The  Department  of  Labour?  I 
distinguish  the  two,  because  the  board  is  a 
quasi-judicial  body. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  government's  role,  as  I 
was  saying,  is  strictly  that  of  an  independent 
body  that  must  take  into  its  purview,  of 
course,  the  interest  of  the  third  party.  That  is 
to  say  the  general  interest  of  the  public  which 
is  affected  by  what  happens  in  the  labour 
field.  Of  course,  the  third  party,  the  public, 
the  silent  party,  is  often  very  gravely  affected 
by  what  happens  in  the  world  of  labour. 

One  of  the  things,  I  want  to  say,  to  set 
the  tone  for  my  later  remarks,  is  that  it  was 
two  years  ago,  I  believe,  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Daley)  occupied  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Labour.  One  night 
in  this  House— and  I  do  remember  it  was  in 
the  evening  when  he  was  presenting  his  esti- 
mates; no,  that  may  not  be  correct,  he  might 
have  been  speaking  on  the  budget  debate,  I 
am  not  certain  which,  and  one  cannot  remem- 
ber everything— the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln, 
at  that  time  gratuitously  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  labour  relations  board  had 
become  far  too  legalistic  in  its  approach  to 
things,  to  its  duties. 

Hansard  has  a  record  of  his  remarks,  and 
I  do  believe  at  that  time  that  that  esteemed 
hon.  member  of  this  House,  long-time  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  said  that  he  had  approached 
or  spoken  to  the  people  in  the  labour  relations 
board  about  their  legalistic  approach  to 
matters.  I  suppose  with  the  view  that  he 
wanted  them  to  put  aside  some  of  the 
trappings  of  legalism,  and  approach  the  prob- 
lems with  which  they  dealt  with  more  for- 
mality than  they  bring  to  it. 

One  observes,  of  course,  that  the  permanent 
vice-chairmen  of  the  labour  relations  board 
are  lawyers.  As  well  as  the  chairman.  The 
chairman  is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  law  of  many  years.  He 
twice  served  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
retired  from  the  chairmanship,  went  back  to 
the  academic  pursuit,  and  then  subsequently 
gave  up  the  academic  life  and  once  again 
assumed  the  ofiSce  of  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  permanent  vice-chairmen,  who  sit  with 
him,  are  themselves  lawyers.  The  only  people 
that  are  on  the  board  who  are  not  lawyers 
are  the  nominees  of  the  company  and  of  the 
unions.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairmen 
being  so  trained,  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural. 
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one  could  put  it  they  cannot  help  it,  if  they 
approach  the  problems  that  come  before  them 
from  a  lawyer's  point  of  view,  and  indeed 
that  is  the  approach  they  make  to  it.  A 
highly  legalistic,  and  one  might  say  juris- 
prudential, if  tliere  is  such  a  word,  approach 
to  it. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  it  is 
my  impression,  and  I  believe  I  heard  this 
from  no  less  a  person  than  the  chairman  of 
the  labour  relations  board  himself,  that  all 
decisions  of  the  board  are  decisions  of  the 
whole  board.  That  is  to  say,  when  one  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  or  one  or  more  members  of 
the  board  hear  a  case  that  the  decision  is  oft- 
times,  I  guess  all  of  the  time,  reserved  and 
then  the  whole  board  discusses  it  and  the 
decision  then  becomes  the  decision  of  the 
board. 

I  have  thought  about  that  a  great  deal.  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice.  I  am  not  sure 
that  is  not  the  antithesis  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  Mehr  against  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  The  ground  for 
the  appeal  of  Mehr,  the  lawyer,  against  the 
decision  of  the  law  society  was  that  various 
people  had  heard  the  evidence  given  against 
him,  then  the  decision  became  a  decision  of 
the  whole  discipline  committee,  including 
people  who  had  not  heard  the  evidence.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Justice  Cartwright,  said 
in  that  case  that  that  was  improper.  It  was 
the  denial  of  a  fair  trial,  denial  of  natural 
justice,  and,  of  course,  he  upset  the  decision 
of  the  discipline  committee  of  the  law  society 
on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Justice  Cartwright  went  on  to  add,  by 
way  of  obiter  dictum  that  one  would  think 
that  lawyers  would  be  the  last  persons  that 
would  offend  against  a  simple  precept  of  just- 
ice such  as  that. 

So  if  that  be  the  case,  that  the  decisions 
of  the  labour  relations  board  are  decisions  of 
people  who  have  not  heard  the  evidence  that 
was  adduced,  then  to  that  extent  possibly  the 
decisions  are  erroneous  and  are  denials  of 
natural  justice. 

In  connection  with  the  labour  relations 
board's  part  in  the  recent  labour  history  of 
Sudbury,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  about 
the  American  society  for  procrastination  that 
decided  to  hold  a  "Procrastination  Week".  It 
was  to  start  on  Monday  but  before  Monday 
arrived  it  was  decided  to  delay  it  for  a 
week,  and  it  was  never  held.  That  about 
stuns  up— I  think  fairly,  it  may  seem  to  be 
critical— the  role  of  the  labour  relations  board 
in  Sudbury. 


Again  I  emphasize  I  am  speaking  from  the 
community  point  of  view,  but  we  have  not  got 
labour  peace  in  Sudbury  yet.  We  have  not 
got  a  contract  yet.  We  have  been  two  full 
years  without  a  contract  between  the  new 
union,  the  former  union,  and  the  International 
Nickel  Company.  Indeed  we  are  without  a 
contract  between  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  local  598, 
and  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines.  There  is 
none  there  either. 

You  might  say  the  labour  trouble  in  my 
community  started— or  erupted,  it  did  not 
start,  it  enipted— in  August  of  1961.  Follow- 
ing that  eruption,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  it,  another  union  came  in  and 
started  to  sign  up  members.  There  is  no  need 
to  detail  all  this;  subsequently  an  application 
was  made  by  that  union,  for  certification 
and  the  displacement  of  the  other  union, 
with  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board. 
The  board  commenced  to  hold  hearings.  At 
this  point,  my  comment  is— I  am  trying  to 
shorten  tiiis  as  much  as  possible— this:  If 
the  labour  relations  board  is  exercising  objec- 
tive judgment,  if  it  is  taking  a  view  from  its 
offices,  down  here  on  York  Street,  of  the 
Sudbury  basin  and  what  is  going  on  up  there, 
tlien  the  board  is  able  to  see  as  well  as  any 
citizen  of  Sudbury  that  this  unrest  there— this 
struggle  between  two  unions— is  the  type  of 
thing  that  could  tie  up,  that  could  disarrange, 
could  dislodge,  could  upset  and  in  fact 
destroy  the  economy  of  this  whole  basin. 
Anyone  could  see  that.  None  the  less  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  could  not  see 
it.  We  are  a  community  of  80,000  souls  or 
more.  Tlie  number  of  people  employed  in 
our  two  giant  industries  there  approaches 
something  over  the  20,000.  Then  I  say  to 
myself— and  it  is  not  entirely  hindsight  be- 
cause I  said  it  within  the  hearing  of  the 
chairman  of  the  labour  relations  board  while 
the  matter  was  under  review  that  the  labour 
relations  board,  taking  the  bird's-eye  view 
of  it,  could  say:  "We  must  act  quickly  here. 
We  must  move  with  despatch.  We  must 
exercise  the  powers  vested  in  us  by  the 
statutes  in  such  a  way  that  the  matter  will 
be  resolved  as  expeditiously  and  as  speedily 
as  possible." 

Then,  let  me  underhne  the  conclusion  I 
draw.  The  labour  relations  board  did  any- 
tliing  but  that.  They  did  anything  but  seek 
to  resolve  that  matter  expeditiously  and 
quickly.  The  hearing  in  relation  to  the  certifi- 
cation  application,  the  order  it  made  to  take 
the  representation  vote,  and  everything  that 
it  did  in  the  exercise  of  its  function  were 
delayed  over  months  and  months  and  months. 

In  fact  it  was  not— I  have  given  you  the 
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dates  the  first  eruptions  took  place,  August 
of  1961— it  was  not  until  the  following  May, 
I  do  believe,  April  or  May,  that  the  labour 
relations  board  in  fact  certified  one  of  the 
unions. 

Ten  months,  the  full  ten  months  after 
the  matter  first  came  within  its  purview  be- 
before  it  made  the  final  decision! 

Then,  in  the  execution  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  Act,  the  mechanics  of  the  statute,  doing 
those  things  that  are  required  to  be  done  by 
the  board,  one  can  say  if  one  measures  words 
carefully  that  the  board  did  something  less 
than  cover  itself  with  glory. 

In  fact  one  could  use  harsher  terms.  Let 
me  put  it  this  way.  If  I  were  in  charge  of 
running  a  provincial  election  or  miming  a 
federal  election,  if  I  were  Mr.  Castonguay, 
or  the  Clerk  of  this  House— the  chief  election 
officer— the  last  person  I  would  hire  in  putting 
into  effect  an  election  would  be  somebody 
who  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  work  for  the 
labour  relations  board."  That  would  be  a 
sure  detriment  in  not  getting  the  job.  That 
would  deny  him  the  job  because  the 
mechanics  in  which  they  organized  and  took 
that  vote  were  absolutely  horrible. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  dispute,  let  it  be  said, 
Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  dispute  between 
the  contending  parties  in  the  final  stages  was 
caused  by  the  labour  relations  board— as  if 
the  two  parties  did  not  have  enough  to 
argue  about. 

The  labour  relations  board,  by  its  mis- 
handling, by  the  taking  of  the  vote,  gave 
them  more  to  argue  about.  They  had  to 
present  arguments  in  relation  to  that  inter- 
vention by  the  labour  relations  board  in  the 
mishandling  of  the  vote,  and  they  had  to 
present  arguments  in  relation  to  that  for 
several  days. 

Now,  of  course,  the  whole  hearing,  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  atmosphere  created 
by  the  board,  was  one  of  legalism  in  a  high 
degree.  We  had  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in 
Ontario,  some  of  the  most  fluent,  articulate 
and  I  suspect  high-priced  lawyers  in  Ontario 
and  I  do  not  rue  that  because  it  is  not  a 
case  of  professional  jealousy.  I  was  ruled  out 
because  of  my  political  responsibility.  I  was 
not  seeking  a  job. 

We  had  an  abundance  of  legal  talent  and 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  what  the  labour 
relations  board  likes.  They  like  that  because 
they  have  in  fact  created  down  in  York 
Street  an  independent  legal  empire  where 
only  lawyers  are  really  able  to  get  beyond 
first  base  with  them. 


Gone  is  the  day,  the  day  is  gone,  it  is  in 
the  past  now,  when  the  blue-shirted  trade 
unionist  could  come  down  there  before  that 
board  and  present  his  case  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  workers,  simply  and  as  articulately  as 
the  Lord  has  endowed  them  with  the  fluency 
of  speech.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  the  manager 
of  the  company  himself,  or  the  owner  of  the 
small  company— gone  is  the  day  when  he 
could  come  down  and  appear  before  that 
board  and  present  his  side  of  the  argument. 

The  board  does  not  like  it.  The  board  hkes 
David  Lewis,  Sidney  Paikin— and  the  one 
who  is  accused  of  being  a  supporter  of  our 
party— Norman  Mathews,  all  skilled  labour 
lawyers.  Sources  that  are  unimpeachable  and 
reliable  tell  me  that  if  you  appear  before  the 
board  and  your  papers  are  not  in  order,  the 
board  will  quickly  tell  you  that  you  have 
not  followed  the  forms  and  the  precedent. 
If  you  appear  before  the  board  and  some 
matter  has  been  decided  in  the  past,  it  be- 
comes sort  of  a  question  of  stare  decisis— 
meaning  the  pre-eminence  of  decided  cases. 

If  you  have  not  paid  attention  to  some- 
thing that  has  been  decided,  one  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  board  will  say  to  you,  "Well  have 
you  read  the  board's  decision  on  that  matter?*' 
In  other  words  their  interest  is  to  set  up  a 
body  of  jurisprudence  about  it. 

No  one  has  ever  convinced  me  that  labour 
relations  is  a  matter  that  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  body  of  jurisprudence.  Labour 
relations  is  a  changing  field.  Labour  relations 
is  a  field  in  which  there  ought  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  informality  and  flexibility. 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the 
principle  is  stare  decisis  that  the  prestige 
given  to  decided  cases  has  really  any  part 
to  play  in  the  field  of  labour  relations. 

I  cannot  be  accused,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
standing  in  this  House  and  saying  this  is  his 
opinion  "what  does  he  know  about  it  really." 
What  expertise  does  he  call  upon?  I  can 
only  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  say- 
ing what  I  do  about  the  practices  of  the 
labour  relations  board,  that  I  echo  the 
thoughts  of  a  good  many  people.  Once  again 
I  point  to  that  sage  hon.  member  who  is  not 
with  us  often  now  and  perhaps  justifiably  so, 
the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln,  who  had  a 
purview  of  17  years  in  his  office  to  look  at 
this  thing.  I  merely  cite  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  legalistic  approach  of  this  board. 

Now,  another  thing,  as  far  as  I  know— and 
the  hon.  Minister  will  rise  and  correct  me  if 
I  am  wrong— but  I  have  the  impression  that 
aside  from  the  many  duties  imposed  upon 
the  chairman  of  the  labour  relations  board, 
aside  from  the  onerous  responsibilities  that 
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he  has  in,  one,  hearing  the  cases,  and,  two, 
convening  meetings  of  the  whole  board  in 
order  to  decide  cases  that  somebody  else  has 
heard,  he  is  also  required  to  write  the  labour 
legislation  for  this  government. 

WTiere  do  I  get  the  impression  from?  Well, 
I  uill  not  wait  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  ask 
me  because  I  will  tell  him  where  I  get  this 
impression  from. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  chairman  of 
the  labour  relations  board  wrote  the  first 
statute,  the  first  Labour  Relations  Act  that 
was  offered  within  this  province.  I  happen 
to  have  observed  as  further  evidence  that 
whenever  a  major  amendment— and  all  we 
have  in  that  Act  are  major  amendments,  we 
never  have  minor  ones— and  I  complained 
about  this  to  the  labour  committee  last  year. 
There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  say  about 
that.  The  major  amendments  we  get  now 
are  tvvo-and-a-half  inches  long  by  actual 
measurement.  A  sub-section  goes  in  the  Act; 
and  if  you  measure  it,  it  is  two-and-a-half 
inches  and  I  say,  "My  goodness,  is  that 
comprehensible  to  some  union  steward  in 
the  plant?" 

Hon.   Mr.  Rowntree:    Is   that   in   thickness 


Mr.  Sopha:  No,  the  amendment  itself.  If 
that  is  a  page  then  it  is  about  two-and-a-half 
inches  long.  I  say,  yes,  a  union  steward, 
perhaps  one  with  grade  six  education— and 
there  are  some  about— is  certainly  able  to 
understand  that.  What  in  fact  he  must  do  is, 
when  he  gets  the  amendments  to  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  wliich  are  always  presented 
just  before  the  session  prorogues— that  is  the 
otlier  thing  I  wanted  to  say.  They  are  always 
presented  just  before  the  session  prorogues, 
because  tliat  allows  the  most  wide  discussion 
of  them. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  gives  you  a  chance- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  he  must  do  when  he  gets 
the  amendments  to  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  is  go  down  to  his  lawyer  and  say,  "Would 
>ou  kindly  tell  me  what  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  now  intends  in  the 
field  of  labour  relations?  Will  you  sort  that 
section  out  for  me?"  And  it  takes  a  lawyer 
with  two  or  three  university  degrees  and 
perhaps  a  post-graduate  degree  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  in  order  to  inform  him  just 
what   is   intended   in   this   department. 

I  observe  that,  at  the  committee  meeting 
on  labour,  the  chairman  of  the  labour  rela- 
tions board  is  always  there,  and  he  takes  a 
very  active  part.    I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chair- 


man, he  takes  a  much  more  active  part  in 
defending  the  labour  legislation  than  do  most 
deputy  Ministers  in  defending  legislation  that 
is  put  forward  by  any  other  department. 

I  merely  report  the  facts  if  I  tell  you 
that  so  jealous  is  the  chairman  of  the  labour 
relations  board,  of  the  legislation  that  he 
has  written,  that  he  will  not  permit— and  the 
Minister  backs  him  up— the  subtraction  or 
addition  of  a  comma  or  a  semi-colon  to  it. 
This  is  it,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  going 
to  be. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  may  be  justified; 
who  am  I  to  say  that  it  is  not?  But  it 
sort  of  points  to  an  attitude  of  intellectual 
superiority.  It  sort  of  rules  out  the  possibility 
that  in  the  beginning  of  time  there  was  one 
man  who  was  perfect,  who  was  crucified, 
and  there  has  been  nobody  perfect  since 
that  time. 

Then  one,  seeing  their  legalistic  approach 
and  their  attitude  to  their  legislation,  is 
entitled  to  query,  as  one  is  prompted  to 
query,  "Well  how  learned  in  the  law  are 
these  people?  How  able  are  they  in  the  field 
of  law?"  Then  suddenly,  one  day,  one  picks 
up  the  paper  and  sees  that  an  application 
is  being  heard  by  the  board  and  one  of  the 
contending  parties  has  said,  "You,  Mr.  Mem- 
ber of  the  board  sitting  there,  you  are  a 
member  of  the  opposing  union.  You  belong 
to  the  opposing—" 

Well  I  see  the  deputy  speaking  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  so  I  had  better  get  the  details 
correct.    I  better  get  the  details  correct. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Better  sit  down. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  better  get  the  details  correct. 
He  said  to  him,  "You  are  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress.  The  union  that 
is  opposing  us  here,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Member,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  bias." 

What  is  bias  in  law?  Bias  is  not  the  actual 
mental  element  of  prejudice.  Bias  is  nothing 
more  than  the  appearance  that  there  might 
be  prejudice,  giving  the  appearance  that  the 
person  might  be  deciding  something  in  his 
own  interest.    Well,  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  that  is  the  case 
dealing  with  bias,  is  not  that  the  one 
presently  before  the  courts? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  that  case  has  been  decided. 
It  has  been  decided  against  the  labour 
relations  board.  In  fact,  very  nearly  every 
time  that  somebody  has  the  courage  to  take 
the    labour    relations    board    to    court,    the 
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labour  relations  board  has  lost.  It  has  lost 
in  the  courts.    Its  record  is  not  very  good. 

What  I  am  getting  around  to  is  this: 
When  the  applicant  comes  and  stands  there 
and  says,  "Here,  one  of  you  on  the  board 
gives  the  appearance  of  being  biased,"  for 
the  reasons  that  I  have  set  out,  you  would 
think  that  these  people  that  know  so  much 
about  the  law,  the  chairman  or  the  vice- 
chairman  being  lawyers  themselves,  would 
turn  to  the  man  and  say,  "By  George,  you 
know  he  might  be  right.  He  might  be  right 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  you  had  better 
sit  in  this  case."  It  is  not  as  if  they  have 
not  got  somebody  else. 

But  did  they  do  that?  Oh,  no.  No,  not  at 
all.  The  chairman,  and  this  member  that  was 
attacked  and  sought  to  be  impeached,  said, 
"I  am  going  to  sit  in  this  case.  I  have  no 
bias."  In  effect,  he  said,  "You  are  not  going 
to  tell  me  what  to  do.  I  am  sitting  on  this 
board.    Let  us  get  on  with  the  case." 

The  counsel  who  appeared  perhaps— and  I 
do  not  take  sides  in  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
at  all— said  that  that  is  one  thing  he  was  not 
going  to  do;  and  I  paraphrase  him:  "Mr. 
Member  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board,  we 
are  not  going  on  with  this  case.  We  are 
going  to  adjourn  it  and  we  are  going  to  go 
to  the  court.   We  are  going  to  see  about  it." 

Well  that  is  a  matter  of  expense.  I  feel 
it  is;  just  to  complain  that  the  chairman  of 
the  labour  relations  board  might  have  obvi- 
ated the  necessity  for  that  trip  to  the  courts. 
The  chairman  himself  is  a  man  who  used  to 
teach  administrative  law.  It  is  right  within 
his  purview. 

So  they  went  to  the  courts.  I  see  where 
the  case  was  decided  the  other  day,  and  it 
took  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  about  ten 
minutes  to  decide  the  case.  He  trotted  out 
the  old  adage  of  law,  the  old  maxim  that 
no  matter  how  often  it  is  repeated,  or  how 
hackneyed  it  becomes,  is  still  a  fundamental 
precept  of  British  justice.  He  said,  "It  is 
just  as  important  that  justice  seem  to  be  done 
that  in  fact  justice  be  done." 

That  applies  to  this  case.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  bias  and  that  member  of  the 
labour  relations  board  cannot  sit  on  the  case. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  I  said  that  when  they 
go  to  court— maybe  it  is  not  quite  correct  they 
always  lose,  maybe  just  the  more  startling 
cases,  the  more  interesting  cases— they  lose 
them. 

Some  years  ago,  you  may  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  the  board  wrestled  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  The  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  case  and  the— I  forget  the  name  of 
the    union    that    was    involved,    Typesetters 


Union  or  something.  Once  again  they 
breached  a  principle  of  justice  and  they  went 
right  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  I 
am  not  entirely  sure  that  this  government 
sought  to  defend  its  own  legislation  in  that. 
I  think  eventually  they  did.  Eventually  the 
case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
and  once  again  the  labour  relations  board 
lost  the  issue.  That,  ever  since,  has  been 
known  as  the  Gale  decision,  because  Mr. 
Justice  Gale  who  heard  the  original  applica- 
tion, a  very  lengthy  judgment,  set  out  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  applicable  principles 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  like  that  because  the 
Prime  Minister  had  quite  a  dissertation  into 
history  today;  that  was  the  burden  of  that 
case. 

What,  after  all,  is  my  plea?  The  hon.  Min- 
ister himself  provides  tlie  theme,  the  text  so 
to  speak,  for  my  plea;  because  very  early 
in  his  remarks  this  afternoon  I  wrote  down 
what  the  hon.  Minister  said.  He  said,  "We 
should  not  be  guilty  of  too  legalistic  an 
approach  to  matters."  Well,  then,  5  he  really 
means  that,  and  if  he  means  what  I  think 
he  means,  he  is  on  all  fours  with  your  humble 
servant.  Then  the  time  has  come  for  a  strong 
Minister  like  this. 

Here  I  arrive  at  the  peroration  of  my  plea. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  strong  Minister,  an 
able  Minister  hke  this  one,  to  get  the  labour 
relations  board  into  his  office  and  say:  Now 
look,  gentlemen,  really,  this  has  gone  too  far. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  South,  do  you 
mind  if  I  repeat  that,  he  says  "Smarten  up." 
Smarten  up. 

Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  the  labour 
relations  board,  most  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  would  understand  the  ver- 
nacular. The  hon.  Minister  would  not  speak 
in  the  vernacular  anyway.  Not  this  hon. 
Minister.  He  does  not  need  to  say  to  them 
smarten  up.  All  he  needs  to  say  is:  Gentle- 
men, I  have  the  opinion  that  your  approach  is 
too  formal.  Your  approach  is  too  rigid,  you 
have  got  too  many  lawyers  down  at  tihat 
labour  relations  board.  Too  many  counsel  ap- 
pear before  you  time  and  time  again,  that  you 
have  made  it  so  a  union  or  a  company  both 
large  and  small,  and  I  do  not  really  have  any 
sympathy  for  the  large  ones  because  they 
can  afford  lawyers,  they  have  lots  of  lawyers. 
But  the  small  ones,  you  have  made  it  so  that 
these  people  have  to  go  to  experts  in  the 
field  to  present  the  matters  before  you. 

I  never  run  out  of  examples  of  their 
legalism.  They  handed  down  a  decision,  and 
they  must  really  have  taken  this  decision  out 
of  the  files  and  they  put  it  under  the  rug 
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somewhere— when  I  tell  you  about  it— put  it 
under  the  rug.  Maybe  they  have  signs,  like 
people  put  up  signs  "think".  Maybe  there  are 
signs  down  at  tliat  board  that  say  "The 
Kamkotia  decision  is  never  to  be  mentioned 
around  here  again".  I  have  no  doubt  they 
have  people  almost  enjoined  against  men- 
tioning it,  because  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was 
about. 

They  held  a  vote  at  Kamkotia  Mines— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  do  not  mention 
that  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  but  maybe  my  hon.  friend 
from  Stormont  would  like  to  hear  it. 

They  held  a  vote  at  Kamkotia  Mines  and 
a  very  small  number  of  employees  were 
involved.  This  was  a  vote  for  certification. 
Then  having  taken  the  vote  X  union  won,  Y 
union  was  defeated.  Y  union,  the  defeated 
union,  came  before  the  board,  and  they  said: 
"The  circumstances  of  the  taking  of  the  vote 
were  unfair  and  we  want  you  to  order  an- 
other vote."  So  the  labour  relations  board 
said:  "What  was  unfair  about  the  taking  of 
that  vote?". 

"I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  applicant, 
"one  of  the  members  of  X  union  during  the 
taking  of  the  vote  wore  his  badge." 

"Right,"  said  the  labour  relations  board, 
"what  a  heinous  thing  to  do,  utterly  repre- 
hensible. This  vote  cannot  stand."  Of  course 
in  a  federal  election,  or  provincial  election, 
when  people  are  going  to  the  polls,  there 
are  signs  up  "Vote  for  Murphy,"  "Vote  for 
Smitli"  all  over  the  place.  But  the  board  said, 
"Absolutely  anti-democratic,  the  idea  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  union  should  wear 
his  badge  during  the  taking  of  the  vote." 

They  upset  the  vote.  They  ordered  a  new 
one.  That  was  really  an  expression  of  an 
undying  principle  of  jurisprudence,  I  must 
say.  Wlicn  they  came  to  decide  the  Sudbury 
one,  I  ventured  to  say  that  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  probably  means  it 
is  the  little  things   that  count. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  they  came  to  decide 
the  Sudbury  application,  the  Kamkotia 
decision  must  have  absolutely  haunted  them, 
with  their  reliance  and  dependence  upon 
principle  of  store  decisis.  Well,  we  are  back 
to  that,  because  it  has  become  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  to  the  labour  relations  board.  They 
now  publish  all  their  decisions  and  at  a 
fantastic  cost,  prohibitive  to  any  small  oERce, 
you  can  get  a  bound  set  of  the  decisions  of 
the  labour  relations  board. 


I  hesitate  to  even  say  how  much  it  costs,  but 
it  is  really  high.  I  really  do  not  know,  now 
that  you  ask  me,  but  it  is  a  lot  of  money.  I 
mean  by  that  I  have  heard  the  figure  and  I 
forget  it.  But  it  impressed  upon  my  cranial 
spaces  that  it  is  a  lot  of  money.  I  take  the 
responsibility  personally  for  saying  so,  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  the  first  thing 
for  which  you  take  responsibility? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  take  the  responsibility  for 
summing  up  everything  I  did  say.  Of  saying, 
in  my  opinion  the  sum  of  $466,000  that  we 
are  asked  to  spend  on  the  present  practices 
of  the  labour  relations  board  in  this  province 
and  its  role  in  the  field  of  smoothing  out  the 
difficult  relations  between  employers  and 
employees  is  not  money  well  spent.  Because 
in  order  to  spend  tliat  money  a  whole  new 
approach  is  required  of  that  board  and  some- 
body in  this  goverament. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  adverse 
to  doing  this,  he  showed  that,  he  is  not 
adverse  to  it.  Somebody  has  got  to  talk 
straight  to  that  board.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  not  adverse  to  speaking  smartly 
and  straightly  to  independent  boards  of  this 
government,  because  he  has  spoken  sharply 
to  tlie  liquor  license  board,  on  one  occasion. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  He  let  the  public 
give  you  the  idea. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  nol  I  laud  him,  it  was  a 
politically  astute  move  and  I  laud  the  move 
that  he  made.  I  will  not  agree  with  my  hon. 
friends  here.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  merely 
crystalized  through  his  move  the  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  people  in  Ontario  when  he 
spoke  to  the  liquor  licence  board  at  the  last 
Yuletide.  He  spoke  out  for  them. 

He  can  do  it  again  on  behalf  of  the  labour- 
ing people  of  this  province,  if  he  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  just  quietly,  sur- 
reptitiously—we will  not  even  peek  on  this 
side— he  gets  the  labour  relations  board  in 
and  he  says:  "There  seems  to  be  some  com- 
plaints, gentlemen,  that  are  justified  about 
this.  We  have  to  have  a  new  approach  to  it, 
we  have  to  get  this  back  into  the  realm  of 
informality."  Without  the  legal  gobbledygook 
and  legal  jargon  and  all  this  expertise  that 
you  have  down  there.  You  get  the  trade 
union  people  in,  you  get  the  company  people 
in  and  you  just  sit  down  and  within  the  four 
corners  of  this  statute  here,  you  iron  out 
your  difficulties. 

That  is  what  we  want,  that  is  all  we  want. 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  is  a  vehicle  of 
social   engineering.   It  is   nothing  more   and 
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it  is  nothing  less.  It  is  a  vehicle,  a  statutory 
legislative  vehicle  in  which  we  seek  to  take 
away  the  friction  and  the  annoyances,  that 
exist  between  our  labouring  people  and  our 
management  people.  Looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  social  engineering,  there  is 
really  no  place  for  jurisprudence.  There  is 
no  place  for  legahsm  in  it. 

That  on  this  night,  in  the  year  of  grace 
March  21,  1963,  is  my  plea  to  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
who  just  finished  speaking  referred  a  few 
moments  ago  to  the  opinion  of  an  hon.  mem- 
ber being  a  lot  of  gobbledygook,  or  some  sort 
of  term  as  that.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to 
get  into  an  argument  with  the  hon.  member 
in  his  criticism  of  the  labour  relations  board 
in  its  entirety,  but  in  analyzing  his  argument 
I  find  contradictions;  when  he  started,  in  the 
centre,  and  when  he  finished. 

As  to  his  criticism  in  relation  to  the  Mine, 
Mill  vs.  the  Steel  Workers  problem  that  he 
started  oflF  with,  I  want  to  make  this  com- 
ment. I  do  not  think  ever  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  was  there  a  greater  exercise  of 
industrial  democracy  than  was  exercised  by 
the  labour  relations  board  in  this  province.  I 
do  not  think  it  could  ever  have  been  carried 
out  in  the,  what  would  be  called  the  informal, 
manner  the  hon.  member  speaks  of  because 
of  its  complexity  and  its  importance  to  the 
industrial  progress  in  this  province.  I  think 
he  does  an  injustice  to  the  board  in  using 
that  case  as  an  example.  Because  if  ever  good 
judgment,  technical  procedure,  legal  advice 
and  sticking  to  the  rules  was  necessary,  it 
was  in  that  case. 

In  the  case  of  labour  relations  in  the  prov- 
ince, he  dealt  with  another  case,  I  think 
flexibihty  has  to  be  exercised.  I  think  the 
board  uses  that  kind  of  procedure  and  I  will 
never  be  convinced  that  tliere  needs  to  be  a 
change  in  the  make-up,  the  procedure  of  the 
board  until  we  hear  complaints  from  the 
people  on  the  board,  the  board  itself  and  the 
members. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  has  said  it  is  made 
up  of  legal  people  and  the  members  are  made 
up  of  people  who  have  had  experience  in 
labour  relations  and  what  is  needed  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  industrial  democracy  we 
need  in  this  province.  Until  I  hear  complaints 
from  the  board  itself,  the  members  on  the 
board  and  the  board  members,  I  will  never 
listen  to  the  gobbledygook  that  was  just 
presented  to  this  House  in  regard  to  the 
labour  relations  board. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1005  agreed  to. 


On  vote  1006: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  unwise  in  this  House  for  one  to 
become  annoyed,  and  I  do  not  really  become 
annoyed  very  often,  but  I  must  admit  to 
having  become  annoyed  a  little  while  earlier 
in  this  debate  when  the  hon.  Minister  would 
not  permit  me  to  deal  with  a  problem. 

I  would  remind  you,  sir,  that  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Bryden)  suggested  that  I  was  wandering  from 
vote  1001.  At  that  time,  through  you,  I  asked 
for  a  ruling  as  to  when  I  might  discuss  the 
matter  of  the  administration  of  the  various 
Acts.  At  that  time  the  hon.  Minister  rose  in 
his  place  and  said  that  it  would  be  under  one 
of  the  later  votes.  Tonight  when  I  attempted 
to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  never  endeavoured  to 
throttle  or  clamp  down  on  anyone,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  if  the  hon.  member  would 
like  to  talk  about  radiation,  I  would  be  happy 
to  Hsten  to  him.  We  are  most  receptive.  I  do 
not  know  all  the  answers  to  any  of  these 
problems  and  if  I  can  learn  anything;  that 
is  my  promise. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
finish  with  this.  Tonight,  when  I  tried  to 
raise  it,  the  hon.  Minister  rose  and  used  the 
matter  of  it  being  under  vote  1001  to  stop 
me  and  I  was  stopped;  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  he  has  now  reconsidered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well— milk  of  human 
kindness. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  will  come  back  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  deal  first  of  all 
with  the  matters  of  inspection  under  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act.  I  am 
sure  that  some  hon.  members  did  receive  a 
copy  of  the  brief  which  was  presented  by  the 
Electrical  Workers  Union  to  some  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  during  the  past  few 
days.  I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
inspectors  because  I  think  part  of  the  infor- 
mation as  set  out  in  the  brief  states  the  case 
much  better  than  I  could. 

I  should  like  to  read  just  a  very  few  para- 
graphs from  that  brief  and  then  turn  to  the 
McAndrew  report  which  I  think  substantiates 
the  suggestions  as  set  out  by  these  workers. 

The  brief  states,  and  I  quote: 

As  one  picks  up  the  Act  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  particular  set  of  con- 
ditions in  the  plant  meet  the  standards  of 
health,  safety  and  comfort  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  building,  the  first  important 
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provision  which  meets  the  eye  is  that  the 
matter  is  subject  to  the  opinion  of  an 
inspector  or  in  some  cases  the  chief  inspec- 
tor. Section  after  section  of  the  Act  says 
the  inspector  may,  or  where  the  opinion  of 
an  inspector,  or  if  an  inspector  permits, 
or  if  an  inspector  so  directs  in  writing,  or 
satisfactory  to  the  inspector.  Nowhere  in 
the  Act  is  there  set  out  any  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  inspector  to  the  employees 
in  a  given  enterprise.  Rather  the  inspector 
is  responsible  only  to  the  chief  inspector, 
and  the  chief  inspector  in  return  apparently 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  At  no  place  in 
the  Act  is  there  any  requirement  that  the 
inspector's  report  be  made  known  to  the 
employees  concerned,  to  the  union  re- 
questing an  inspection,  or  to  the  public; 
nor  does  the  chief  inspector  give  a  detailed 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  inspectors  to 
the  public  or  to  the  Legislature. 

Granting  the  utmost  of  honesty  and 
conscientiousness  to  every  inspector,  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  that  when  his  decisions 
are  not  made  known  publicly  that  he  would 
be  able  to  resist  the  pressures  of  an  em- 
ployer to  whom  an  inspector's  directive 
might  be  quite  costly.  Therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  until  the  Act  is  changed  in  this 
essential  respect,  that  it  makes  far  more 
of  these  sections  mandatory  on  the  em- 
ployer, and  inspectors'  reports  are  available 
to  all  parties  concerned  and  regular  reports 
are  made  to  the  Legislature  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  inspector's  work,  we  contend 
that  this  Act  will  continue  to  be  largely 
meaningless  and  ineffective  to  protect  the 
health,  safety  and  comfort  of  the  employees. 

Further,  with  regard  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  inspector,  we  request  that  it  be 
clearly  set  out  in  the  Act  that  where  a 
complaint  originates  from  a  union  as  to 
certain  conditions  in  its  factory,  the  inspec- 
tor immediately  on  arriving  at  the  plant 
for  inspection  will  first  consult  with  the 
union  rcpresentaitves  on  the  job,  will  have 
the  union  representatives  accompany  him 
during  tlie  inspection  and  will  forthwith 
thereafter  send  a  copy  of  his  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  union  concerned. 
At  the  present  time  if  a  union  complains 
about  a  condition  an  inspector,  on  arrival 
at  the  plant,  seldom  if  ever  consults  with 
the  union,  or  if  he  does,  he  does  not  have 
the  union  representative  accompany  him 
on  the  inspection  and  seldom  if  ever  makes 
a  copy  of  his  report  available  to  the  griever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  Judge  McAndrew 
had  some  comments  dealing  with  this  very 
subject.    On  page  7  of  the  original  report, 


which  was  given  to  us  in  this  Legislature,  I 
would  read  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  com- 
ment of  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner 
states,  and  I  quote: 

The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  generally,  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  the  Acts,  their 
enforcements,  and  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions and  inspectors  required,  indicates  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  keeping  pace  with 
a  rapidly  grovdng  industrial  technology. 

He  goes  on  and  states: 

The  commission  has  heard  evidence 
that  it  is  common  practice,  when  an  inspec- 
tor visits  a  plant  or  work  site,  his  contact 
is  with  the  foreman  or  those  in  a  super- 
visory position  with  the  result  that  imsafe 
practices  familiar  to  the  working  force  are 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
inspector.  The  commission  contends  that 
employees  should  feel  free,  in  fact  should 
be  encouraged,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  appropriate  inspector  any  unsafe  con- 
dition or  practices  which  management  fails 
to  recognize  or  refuses  to  remedy.  To  this 
end,  the  name,  address  and  telephone 
number  of  the  inspector  in  charge,  whether 
provincial  or  municipal,  should  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  plant  or 
work  site.  The  building  permit  should  carry 
this  information  where  a  building  permit 
is  issued. 

Where  an  employee  or  union  representa- 
tive makes  a  complaint  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  or  an  inspector  thereof, 
the  inspector  should  consult  with  the 
employee  or  his  representative  forth- 
with. The  commission  recommends  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  an  inspector  in  such 
a  case  to  inform  all  parties  concerned, 
firstly  on  his  conclusions  and  secondly  as 
to  what  action,  if  any,  is  to  be  taken. 
Finally  all  parties  involved  should  be  given 
copies  of  any  departmental  directives 
issued  as  a  result  of  tlie  complaint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  read  into  the  record  the 
manner  in  which  The  Department  of  Labour 
handles  these  problems.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  was  given  to  me,  which 
was  addressed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  on  December  11,  1962.  This, 
I  would  point  out  to  you,  sir,  is  after  this  hon. 
Minister  came  to  this  department  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1962.  This  letter,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  vmtten  to  The  Department  of 
Labour,  Factory  Inspection  Branch,  8  York 
Street,  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  December  11.  1962. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  letter: 

On  November  15,  1962,  a  committee 
from  local  536  U.E.  met  with  Chief 
Inspector  W.  Turpin  and  his  assistant  C.  F. 
Robins  for  discussion  of  the  factory 
inspector's  role  in  the  areas  of  safe  work- 
ing conditions  at  such  and  such  a  plant. 

In  previous  correspondence  between  our 
local  union  and  Inspector  Greenop  and 
also  in  your  office,  we  were  assured  that 
a  specific  complaint  would  be  investigated. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  a  statement  of  a 
condition  we  wish  to  have  investigated  by 
your  department.  A  committee  of  the 
union  and  the  company  has  met  and  failed 
to  agree  as  to  the  safety  of  the  condition. 
The  union  does  not  believe  the  company's 
present  ruling  re  same  is  reasonable  and 
safe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  into  the  record— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  whom  was  it 
addressed? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  To  The  Department  of 
Labour,  Factory  Inspection  Branch,  8  York 
Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Let  me,  sir,  read  into  the  record  the  reply 
that  this  group  got  from  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  leave  it  up  to  you,  sir,  to  judge 
whether  or  not  The  Department  of  Labour 
is  even  attempting  to  follow  the  suggestions 
of  the  Royal  commission  report.  On  January 
3,  1963,  an  answer  was  dictated  and  it  was 
signed  by  R.  B.  Greenop,  supervising  depart- 
ment. Department  of  Labour.  And  it  says  as 
follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

Following  receipt  of  your  letter  dated 
December  11,  1962,  in  connection  with 
conditions  at— 

and  it  names  the  plant: 
—the  matter  in  question  was  investigated 
by  this  department. 

And  it  is  signed,  of  course,  by  the  gentleman 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

That  is  exactly  the  full  content  of  the 
letter. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  the  trouble  and  strife?  Is  it  any  wonder, 
as  I  have  said  earlier  in  this  debate,  that 
many  members  of  the  public  are  losing  con- 
fidence in  The  Department  of  Labour  and  in 
this  government  insofar  as  it  deals  with  these 
processes  which  are  so  important  to  these 
people? 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
time   has    come    when    The    Department   o- 


Labour  should  take  a  more  serious  view  of 
these  problems.  I  suggested  earlier  in  the 
debate,  to  the  person  who  is  maimed  or 
injured  or  killed  and  to  his  family,  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  It  was  important  enough 
to  this  government,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  they 
saw  fit  to  appoint  a  very  capable  and  learned 
judge  to  investigate  this  matter  in  an  im- 
partial manner  and  make  recommendations. 
Yet  notwithstanding  the  very  substantial  rec- 
ommendations which  were  made  in  this 
report— and  this  is  now  the  second  session 
since  it  was  brought  down— notwithstanding 
those  very  capable  recommendations,  some 
of  which  I  have  read  this  evening.  The 
Department  of  Labour  takes  this  attitude  to 
a  responsible  group  of  people  who  are  elected 
and  certified  by  this  government  to  represent 
the  rights  of  those  people. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
various  groups  to  come  down  to  this  House 
and  meet  with  representatives  to  air  their 
problems.  I  think  it  would  be  in  order,  after 
I  have  finished  with  the  rest  of  these  ques- 
tions, for  the  hon.  Minister  to  comment  on 
this  situation. 

1  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
inspectors  we  actually  have  under  this  de- 
partment, whether  these  inspectors  are 
sufficient,  how  many  factories  they  have  to 
inspect  and  how  many  inspections  were  made 
during  the  past  year? 

Second,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  inform  the  House  whether  or  not  it 
will  become  the  policy  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  to  make  these  reports  public  to  the 
people  who  do  the  complaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make  mention  at 
the  same  time,  while  it  is  dealing  with 
another  Act,  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissioner  with  respect  to  safety  in  other 
fields,  including  The  Grain  Elevators  Act, 
where  the  same  suggestion  was  made  where 
the  commissioner  recommended  that  when 
these  people  go  in  to  check  on  safety  regula- 
tions, that  they  take  the  employees  with 
them.  I  am  told  by  people  who  are  employed 
in  some  of  these  plants  that  in  many  cases 
before  the  inspector  visits  the  plant,  it  is 
known  to  the  representatives  of  management 
in  advance  and  that  rounds  are  made  of  the 
particular  plant  and  any  conditions  which 
might  seem  to  be  unreasonable  or  unsafe  are 
corrected  long  before  the  inspector  completes 
his  investigation. 

Now  dealing  with  the  same  matter  of 
safety,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  if  he  would  inform  the 
Hoa«e  whether  or  not  The  Department  of 
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Labour  has  done  anything  to  implement  an- 
other condition  of  tlie  Act,  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  safety  and  dealing  in  particular 
with  the  matter  of  government  contracts.  I 
tliink  this  is  one  place  where  the  government 
could  \'ery  easily  insist  on  the  basic  minimum 
safety  standards. 

On  page  14,  of  the  McAndrew  report,  I 
read  as  follows: 

The  commission  specifically  recommends 
that  all  government  construction  contracts 
shall  include  a  clause  whereby  the  builder, 
contractor  and  sub-contractor  undertake  to 
comply  widi  all  legislation,  regulations 
and  directives  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  relative  to  safety.  It  is  essential 
tiiat  an  adequate  right  of  appeal  be  in- 
corporated in  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with  another 
matter  under  this  same  brief  that  I  speak  of, 
from  the  imited  electrical  workers,  they  state 
as  follows: 

Section  40,  for  instance,  says  that  an 
employer  shall  provide  a  rest  room  or  otlier 
space  affording  reasonable  privacy  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  couches  and  chairs 
satisfactory  to  an  inspector. 

This  is  dealing  with  female  employees. 

Nothing  is  set  out  here  as  to  how  many 
cots,  couches,  etc.,  and  experience  shows 
that  in  most  factories  there  is  a  lack  of 
adequate  furniture  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  matter  that  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  to 
determine  wliat  standards  will  be  required. 
There  has  been  nothing  set  up,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  the  regulations  from  The 
Department  of  Labour,  notwithstanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  said  last  year  to  the  previous 
Minister  of  Labour,  notwithstanding  the  very 
positive  recommendations  which  are  made  by 
the  Royal  commission. 

Now  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  tliese 
Royal  commi!-sions  are  going  to  be  appointed— 
I  think  ostensibly  to  take  the  pressure  off  the 
department  when  tlicsc  things  are  brought  to 
light-but  if  they  are  going  to  be  appointed, 
I  think  it  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
The  Dcpr.rtmcnt  of  La1)our  citjicr  to  enforce 
the  conditions  of  the  recommendations  as  set 
out  in  the  report  or  lo  advise  this  Legislature 
that  it  disagrees  with  these  recommendations 
and  they  will  not  be  implemented.  I  think  it 
makes  not  too  much  sense  to  appoint  the 
commission,  go  to  all  this  trouble  to  investi- 
gate the  problem,  tell  us  the  things  that  are 
wrong  and  the  things  which  are  not  being 
done,  and  then  to  ignore  the  conditions  as 
suggested  by  the  commissioner. 


Let  me  proceed  just  a  little  further  with  the 
brief  and  then  I  will  leave  it.  Dealing  again 
with  this  matter  of  inspectors,  it  says  again 
under  section  40; 

It  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector  as 
to  whedier  or  not  a  matron  will  be  avail- 
able and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
employees  concerned  could  adequately 
grieve  against  an  inspector's  decision.  The 
lack  of  effective  application  of  this  section 
is  underscored  in  section  40  where  it  pro- 
vides for  tlie  right  of  the  chief  inspector  to 
dispense  widi  compliance.  Here  again  there 
is  no  way  in  which  the  employees  con- 
cerned can  adequately  grieve  for  proper 
facilities.  The  provisions  of  section  41  of 
tlie  Act  which  deals  with  adequate  toilet 
and  washrooms  are  seldom  met,  to  the 
extent  that  is  called  for  under  the  Act.  But 
here  again  the  inspector's  decision  is  over- 
riding as  to  whether  the  facihties  are 
adequate.  The  same  criticism  is  advanced 
under  section  43,  dealing  with  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  diink  this  is  something  which 
should  be  straightened  away  once  and  for  all. 
Here  again  we  have  the  situation  where  the 
legislation  is  put  on  the  books.  The  legislation 
if  enforced,  as  I  think  was  intended  under  the 
Act,  would  probably  be  suflBcient  to  meet 
these  problems.  But  the  situation  is  that  the 
discretion  is  left  entirely  to  the  inspector  con- 
cerned. I  suspect  that  there  are  not  enough 
inspectors  employed  by  The  Department  of 
Labour  to  adequately  do  a  proper  job. 

In  the  absence  of  regulations  as  clearly  set 
out  and  defined  under  the  Act,  it  is  impossible 
for  anyone  other  than  the  inspector  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  are  adequate.  I 
think  all  of  this  falls  back  directly  on  The 
Department  of  Labour  and  indirectly  on  all 
of  us  as  legislators.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  this  situation  should  be  corrected  and 
I  would  be  pleased  if  the  hon.  Minister  at 
this  time  would  perhaps— I  have  tried  to  put 
all  the  questions  at  once  rather  than  give 
them  to  him  piecemeal  dealing  with  this 
particular  subject— I  would  be  pleased  if  he 
would  perhaps  advise  this  House  whether  or 
not  anything  is  going  to  be  done  about  this 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  day 
before  yesterday  I  think  it  was,  in  introducing 
my  estimates  I  laid  out  the  principles  along 
which  this  department  would  operate  under 
so  long  as  I  am  concerned  as  the  Minister. 
I  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  trying 
to  explain  the  concepts  which  I  believe  are 
applicable  to  the  department. 

I  have  also  announced  to  this  House  the 
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appointment  of  a  director  of  women's  activ- 
ities to  head  up  a  women's  bureau.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  20  per  cent  in  the  large 
increase  in  money,  plus  the  oflRce  space  to 
which  I  referred,  providing  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  would  have  given  some  idea  to  the 
lion,  members  of  the  House  of  what  I  had 
in  mind  as  to  the  way  this  department  should 
function.  There  are  some  statistics  which 
might  be  of  interest. 

There  are  57  inspectors  concerned  with 
The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 
For  the  last  year  that  branch  made  some 
55,000  inspections  and  as  a  result  of  those 
inspections  some  27,000  directives  were  issued 
calling  for  corrective  action. 

I  tliink  I  can  answer  the  questions  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  and  I  will  answer  them 
in  this  way.  I  cannot  answer  them  in  detail, 
but  I  say  to  him  that  with  reference  to  the 
correspondence  which  he  read  into  the  record 
about  November-December,  1962,  and  the 
brief  letter  from  the  factory  inspection  branch 
dated  January  3,  1963,  I  think  that  anybody 
who  works  for  my  department,  in  fact  any 
department  of  government,  and  who  is  ex- 
posed to  the  public  must  treat  the  public  with 
courtesy  and  with  intelligence  and  with 
understanding.  Because  not  only  are  we  serv- 
ants in  this  House  of  the  public,  but  so  are 
all  of  those  people  who  have  adopted  the 
civil  service  as  a  career. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  public  carmot 
be  treated  courteously  and  with  understand- 
ing, and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall 
demand  a  very  high  standard  in  this  con- 
nection. Already  I  have  made  my  views 
known  to  the  members,  the  senior  officials  of 
my  department  and  I  pointed  out  that  this 
department  does  not  sell  a  product,  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  show  the  public,  nor  anyone 
with  whom  we  do  business.  But  we  do  supply 
a  service  and  that  service  should  be  supplied 
in  a  manner  of  which  all  of  us  should  be 
very  proud  at  all  times. 

I  do  not  propose  to  tell  the  House  about 
the  private  workings  and  what  I  have  said 
or  done  to  people  in  the  department,  but 
I  think  I  would  cover  the  subject— to  the 
extent  that  hon.  members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  would  want  me  to  cover  them 
—by  reminding  you  and  stating  the  principles 
on  which  I  want  my  officials  in  the  depart- 
ment to  operate. 

I  want  this  department  to  be  the  best 
Department  of  Labour  that  there  is  in  this 
country,  and  no  less  a  standard  will  I  accept 
from  any  of  them.  I  tell  you  that  and  I  shall 
work  toward  that  end. 

I    think    I    should    record    the    fact    that 


criticisms,  valid  or  otherwise,  which  are  made 
of  the  operations  of  the  department  shoidd 
really  be  made  in  the  context  of  this— that 
they  are  criticisms  largely  of  the  employees  of 
the  department  who  are  civil  servants.  So 
in  sharp  rehef,  if  deficiencies  exist  in  the 
department,  the  criticism  that  is  being  public 
and  tabled  here  tonight  against  my  earlier 
assurances  really  bring  into  play  the  problem 
of  criticism  of  the  civil  servants. 

I  think  I  should  say  that  because  that  is 
the  fact.  They  are  the  employees  of  the 
department  and  they  all  occupy  responsible 
positions  to  which  in  some  instances  a  good 
deal  of  authority  is  delegated.  The  delegation 
of  authority  is  a  natural  thing,  it  is  natural 
to  every  department  of  government  as  it  is 
natural  to  the  operation  of  any  business  or 
association  of  people. 

With  reference  to  construction  safety  and 
government  projects:  construction  safety  reg- 
ulations were  enacted,  as  I  am  instructed,  in 
August  of  1962.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  exceptions  and  I  can  state  that  there  are 
no  exceptions  to  those  regulations  which 
exempt  any  public  work  or  construction  of 
highways  or  public  works  project  from  the 
application  of  those  same  safety  regulations. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  the  government 
projects  in  those  areas  are  subject  to  the 
general  safety  regulations.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  some  of  these  matters.  I 
have  tried,  as  I  have  said,  to  indicate  my 
views  as  an  individual  and  these  views  I  shall 
endeavour  to  implement.  All  of  us  have  the 
common  objective  to  see  that  the  department 
functions  in  the  most  efficient  and  most 
acceptable  manner  possible. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  one  other  question? 
He  gave  me  the  number  of  inspectors,  the 
number  of  inspections  and  the  question  I 
asked  was  how  many  different  buildings  are 
required  to  be  inspected  under  the  Act  each 
year.  Is  there  any  inventory  or  any  knowl- 
edge of  approximately  how  many  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  have  the 
breakdown   of  the   various   categories. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  then,  might  I 
put  the  question  another  way?  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  inform  the  House  whether  or 
not  it  was  possible  last  year  to  inspect  all  of 
the  premises  at  least  once  during  the  year, 
as  recommended  by  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  cannot  answer  that 
without  further  reference  to  the  branch  in- 
volved. But  as  far  as  inspections  are  con- 
cerned, I  dealt  with  this  in  an  earlier  debate 
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and  I  will  say  this.  Inspections,  I  think, 
should  be  carried  out  on  what  I  prefer  to 
call  an  audit  basis.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  every  January  of  every  year,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  on  the  third 
Thursday  of  the  month  or  things  like  that. 
I  think  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  discretion 
that  should  be  exercised  by  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  branch  as  to  frequency. 

There  are  some  places  that  should  be 
inspected  this  week  or  today  and  I  think 
that  probably  there  are  many  situations  and 
various  operations  of  government  where  the 
inspector  should  double  back  the  next  day. 

Similarly,  I  think  not  only  by  reputation 
but  by  experience,  there  are  many  operations 
that  come  under  tlie  control  of  this  branch 
that  are  extremely  eflBcient  and  operated  in 
a  responsible  fashion.  I  think  tliat  the  audit 
approach  would  describe  my  views  on  these 
matters  as  to  the  frequency  subject  to  any 
annual  or  time  requirements  which  the  regu- 
lations, the  statutes  contain.  Therefore,  that 
is  the  general  idea  as  to  what  I  have  in 
mind. 

I  have  had  these  construction  safety  inspec- 
tions in  my  own  riding,  in  York  West,  and 
recently  as  two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  heard 
about  this  operation  and  the  inspectors  had 
been  having  trouble.  There  had  been  four 
inspections  in  a  matter  of  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  nothing  was  being  done,  it  was  obvious 
the  contractor  was  deliberately  not  com- 
plying. I  ordered  the  inspector  to  go  out 
and  close  the  job  down.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  to  lay  such  charges  were  indicated 
in  the  circumstances. 

At  that  stage  the  contractor  said,  "Don't 
shut  me  down,  we  will  go  ahead  and  do  the 
job." 

I  only  regard  that  contractor  as  a  smart 
aleck,  and  I  have  no  time  to  bother  with 
him  or  anybody  else  who  is  like  it.  I  have 
a  lot  more  important  things  to  do.  I  mention 
that  and  record  it  tonight,  because  it  may  add 
to  the  understanding  in  tlie  House  as  to  what 
my  attitude  is. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Did  I  understand  the 
hon.  Minister  to  say  that  these  reports  would 
be  made  available  and  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  McAndrew  com- 
mission to  other  than  the  employers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister comment  on   that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Xo,  I  have  no  com- 
ment. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  before  I  leave— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  recognize  the  point 
>'ou    are    making. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing where  there  should  be  a  determination 
of  policy  and  unless  the  hon.  Minister  does 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  and  make  a 
decision  I  think  we  are  still  going  to  be  in  the 
same  mess  one  year  hence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  think  the  use  of  extra\agant  language 
advances  the  progress  or  the  interests  of  this 
House  at  all.  When  we  talk  about  determining 
these  matters,  tliere  are  many  matters  which 
I  have  to  determine  in  the  department.  I  have 
indicated  and  told  you  that  I  shall  determine 
each  of  these  matters  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  to  say  this  to 
you.  While  I  am  playing  the  piano  I  cannot 
play  the  violin,  too. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
still  on  the  same  vote;  I  have  refrained,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  being  very  critical  of  tlie 
government  on  this  vote,  simply  because 
we  have  a  new  Minister  who  has  come 
forward  with  a  number  of  new  bills.  I,  for 
one,  am  willing  to  give  the  hon.  Minister  a 
chance,  but  I  do  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  this  particular  field  of  labour 
safety  the  record  of  the  government  for  the 
last  18  years  has  been  something  awful.  You 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  order  to  cover  a 
lot  of  ground;  and  you  do  not  need  my  word 
for  it.  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  what  a 
faithful  Tory,  the  Toronto  Telegram,  said  of 
the  Labour  department  after  the  McAndrew 
report  came  out.  The  Toronto  Telegram  said 
this: 

The  Department  of  Labour  should  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  you  say  that  was 
a  Tory  newspaper? 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  Toronto  Telegram,  the 
faithful  Tory. 

The  Department  of  Labour  should  be 
shaken  to  its  core  by  a  report  that  speaks 
of  complacency,  outmoded  statutes,  laxity, 
failure  to  accept  responsibility,  inadequate 
inspection  and  inadequate  enforcement  of 
regulations. 

This  has  been  a  record  that  has  been  going 
on  for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  is  the  date  of 
that? 
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Mr.  Trotter:  October  21,  1961.  It  is  after 
the  McAndrew  report  came  out.  It  was  as  a 
result  of  the  McAndrew  report.  Now  we,  of 
course,  have  had  some  bills  this  session  which 
probably— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  As  a  matter  of  interest, 
I  am  unable  to  predict  the  day  when  this 
section  will  be  finished;  but  when  it  does 
take  place  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  every- 
thing in  the  McAndrew  report  will  have  been 
implemented.  There  is  one— I  am  not  sure  it 
is  an  important  one,  but  I  have  been  over  my 
check  list  on  it  earlier  this  week  and  I  think 
it  indicated  almost  complete  implementation. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  add.  I 
said  there  were  57  inspectors;  there  are 
another  62  inspectors  in  the  other  operations 
of  the  department:  Boiler  inspection,  construc- 
tion, safety  elevator  engineering  services,  and 
so  on.  The  total  number  of  inspectors  would 
be  119. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Just  to  give  you  an  example 
how  slow  legislation  is  in  forthcoming,  we 
have  in  this  session  received  a  bill.  No.  72, 
for  workmen  engaged  in  logging,  yet  the 
government  has  been  in  power  for  20  years 
and  the  hon.  Minister  is  still  going  to  have 
to  bear  this  responsibility— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  not  making 
any  contribution  to  this  House  when  you  talk 
that  way. 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  listen  to  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  McAndrew  report— you 
let  me  have  the  floor  for  a  little  while  now. 
The  McAndrew  report  said  this,  and  they 
were  writing  about  this  administration  over 
here  and  I  am  never  going  to  let  the  public 
forget  about  it.  The  report  said  this:  "The 
highest  accident  frequency  rate  in  the  prov- 
ince is  in  the  logging  industry.  Yet  there  is 
no  legislation  for  the  protection  of  workers 
in  this  field,  as  in  saw  mills."  Finally  some- 
thing has  come  forth  but  how  slow— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  I  am  telling  you 
it  is  there. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  know  the  state  and  the  speed 
you  do  things.  Think  of  the  men  tliat  died 
of  injuries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
how  much  faster  anyone  could  have  worked 
since  I  have  since  November  last.  You  would 
not  even  know  how  I  run  the  department  if 
you   were   to   come   there.    Let   us   get   that 


straight.  I  will  be  taking  a  lot  more  advice 
from  a  lot  more  experienced  people  than  you 
when  I  make  decisions. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
floor  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order, 
who  has  the  floor  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Where  you  and  I 
stand- 
Mr.  Trotter:  On  a  point  of  order,  who  has 
the  floor  here?  I  want  to  say  this:  No  matter 
what  bill  you  bring  up  now,  this  administra- 
tion has  got  a  record  of  20  years  where  there 
has  been  a  slaughter  of  workmen  in  the 
construction  industry,  the  logging  industry, 
and  in  the  factories  of  this  province.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  to  bring  up  a  handful  now, 
it  is  some  good,  but  there  have  been  years 
of  neglect.  The  McAndrew  report  is  a  com- 
mission; it  has  proved  some  of  the  neglect 
that  this  province,  and  the  working  men  in 
this  province,  sufl^ered  as  a  result  of  20  years 
of  Tory  rule. 

I  want  to  say  this:  You  can  pass  legislation 
and  you  can  have  inspectors,  but  unless  those 
inspectors  have  got  the  training,  and  unless 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  enforced,  the 
laws  or  your  inspectors  are  not  going  to  do 
much  good. 

The  McAndrew  report  on  this  point  says 
this: 

No  safety  legislation,  no  matter  how 
comprehensive  or  ably  drafted,  wall  pro- 
tect the  emploj^ees  unless  it  is  enforced, 
and  enforcement  requires  adequate  inspec- 
tion that  should  include  communication 
with  the  working  force  as  well  as  the  staff. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  something  about 
the  staff  of  the  Labour  department  and  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  had  better  look  into 
this. 

The  testimony  of  the  ofiBcers  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  generally,  with  re- 
spect the  adequacy  of  the  Acts'  enforce- 
ment and  the  number  of  inspectors  and 
inspections  required,  indicates  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  keeping  pace  with  a  rapidly 
growing  industrial  technology. 

I  say  these  things  with  a  warning  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  a  lot  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Has  The 
Department  of  Labour  brought  into  force  any 
regulations  having  to  do  with  foundries?  I 
think  there  were  regulations  on  The  Foundries 
Act  which  were  prepared  in  1955;  and  I  do 
not  believe,  unless  recently,  they  have  ever 
been  brought  into  force.  Has  it  been  done?' 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  McAndrew  report 
recommended  that  a  labour  safety  council 
be  appointed,  which  was  done;  the  chairman 
is  Mr.  T.  A.  Rice,  and  there  are  some  five 
or  sk  experienced  persons  on  it  representing 
both  employers  and  employees.  The  foundry 
regulations  are  at  this  time  before  the  labour 
safety  council  for  declaration. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  think  the  regulations  have 
been  hanging  fire  since  1955.  In  fact  there 
is  a  report  of  the  safety  commission  which 
pointed  out  that  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  and  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 
reminded  The  Department  of  Labour  that 
safety  regulations,  prepared  in  1955  for  use 
in  foundries,  have  never  been  put  into  effect. 
The  McAndrew  report  said  this: 

These  regulations  have  never  been 
promulgated  due  principally  to  certain 
objections  relating  to  ventilation  and  sani- 
tation raised  by  the  industry. 

Well  now,  the  government  still  has  done 
nothing.  I  tliink  that  the  government  is  more 
interested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  the  regulations 
have  been  drafted;  the  regulations  at  the 
moment  are  before  the  labour  safety  council. 

Mr.  Trotter:  They  are  still  not  promulgated; 
the  McAndrew  report  is  two  years  old  and 
still  this  drags  on.  When  are  we  going  to 
have  some  action? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  some  general  comments  about  this  vote. 
May  I,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister,  make 
a  suggestion  for  next  year?  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  discuss  all  the  items  in  this 
estimate  in  an  orderly  fashion  when  you  have 
a  potpourri  of  about  seven  items  that  run  from 
safety  to  boiler  inspection,  from  construction 
safety  to  elevator  inspection,  and  it  strikes 
me  there  would  be  no  problem  at  all  in 
making  those  individual  estimates;  then  we 
can  deal  with  each  title. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Or  follow  them  in 
order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  follow  them  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  order  in  them  without  success. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  point  is  simply  this: 
If  they  are  all  in  the  same  estimate  it  is 
abnost  impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  I  am  not  giving  you  any 
guarantee  that  if  they  were  in  separate 
estimates    it   would    deal   with   them   in    an 


orderly   fashion,    but   there   might   be    some 
prospect  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
what  was  said  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  on  the  question  of  inspectors  and 
related  matters,  but  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that,  in  his  assurances  that  he 
is  going  to  conduct  a  survey  of  this  depart- 
ment, that  he  is  going  to  follow  through  with 
action  that  will  establish  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  regulations  that  are  needed,  and 
the  enforcement  thereof,  he  has  taken  on 
about  the  most  monumental  task  that  I  have 
seen  around  here  for  quite  some  time.  He 
shakes  his  head  in  the  affirmative,  I  am  glad 
he  recognizes  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  almost  fright- 
ened to  death  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  good  reason  to  be  frightened.  I  vnW  tell 
you  the  reason  why,  in  a  moment— because 
it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  changing  the 
laws.  Let  me  just  emphasize  one  or  two  of 
the  points  in  the  question  of  inspectors.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  trade  unionists 
who  present  briefs  to  our  group.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  Minister  and  some  departmental 
officials  are  going  to  deny  this  is  the  fact— 
but  I  am  assured  that  it  is  the  fact  that, 
more  often  than  not,  management  is  in- 
formed in  advance  when  an  inspector  is 
going  to  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  say  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  just  one  of  the 
items  in  the  monumental  task  that  you  have 
taken  on.  When  the  trade  union  or  an  indi- 
vidual has  reported  to  the  government,  to  the 
department,  with  regard  to  a  particular 
circumstance,  the  odds  are  at  least  fifty-fifty 
tliat,  before  the  inspector  can  get  out  there, 
the  management  has  been  informed  and 
changes  whatever  is  the  point  of  criticism  so 
that  everything  is  all  right  when  the  inspector 
happens  to  come  around. 

As  late  as  yesterday,  we  had  a  half  a 
dozen  instances,  cited  to  us  by  one  union,  of 
this  kind  of  procedure.  The  hon.  Minister,  for 
example,  says  that  the  McAndrew  report  will 
now  all  be  implemented  very  shortly.  I  am 
wondering,  for  example,  whether  that  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  McAndrew  report 
and  its  recommendation  on  penalties.  Instead 
of  having  penalties  that  are  really  just  a 
licence  to  repeat  infractions  of  the  regula- 
tions, are  you  going  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  McAndrew  report  and 
impose  a  penalty  of  $1,000,  so  that  there 
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will  not  be  an  invitation  to  repeated  in- 
fractions? 

Furthermore,  when  an  inspector  arrives  or 
his  presence  is  requested,  once  he  has  made 
a  report,  is  everybody  who  is  involved— I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Wenhvorth 
touched  on  this— going  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  report?  Because  at  the  moment  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  is  that  when  the 
union  has  protested  some  condition,  they  do 
not  even  know  whether  an  inspector  has 
been  there.  He  comes  around;  he  goes  to 
management;  he  does  not  go  to  any  of  the 
officials  of  the  union;  there  is  no  report  posted 
afterwards;  they  literally  do  not  know 
whether  the  department  has  acted.  Quite 
frankly,  when  the  department  has  acted, 
usually  there  has  been  no  real  change. 

Let  me  cite  one  other  instance.  I  want  to 
draw  some  general  conclusions  from  it.  A 
week  ago  we  had  one  of  the  most  ludicrously 
funny  accounts  given  to  this  House— the 
report  that  the  hon.  Minister  read  of  the 
circumstances  following  that  latest  case  of 
the  bends  in  the  Metro  area.  It  was  up- 
roariously funny,  if  you  are  an  addict  of  sick 
humour,  because  here  was  the  case  of  a  man, 
the  first  day  on  the  job,  underground  in  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations,  brought  up  without 
having  an  adequate  decompression  chamber 
and  when  they  found  out  that  he  had  the 
bends  he  was  taken  back  two  or  three  times, 
and  they  ran  around  this  city  like  chickens 
with  their  heads  cut  ofiF,  trying  to  find  a 
decompression  chamber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  never  tried  the 
one  that  was  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  Well,  forgive 
me,  Mr.  Minister,  because  I  am  really  on 
your  side  until  you  prove  that  I  should  not 
be,  but  what  in  heaven's  name  was  this 
department  doing?  What  were  the  inspectors 
doing?  It  was  bad  enough  that  they  should 
be  running  around  looking  for  a  decompres- 
sion chamber  and  had  to  take  a  man  oflF  to 
BuflFalo.  Let  us  face  it,  that  that  man  is  alive 
today  is  no  credit  to  this  department.  If  he 
were  dead  today,  it  would  be  the  fault  of 
this  department;  it  is  an  accident  that  he  is 
alive  rather  than  being  dead.  Pure  accident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  you  would 
want  me  to  interject  this  one  comment  about 
tlie  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  not  get  philo- 
sophical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  no.  The  personal 
conduct  of  employees  and  foremen;  we  can 


not  supervise  the  conduct  of  every  individual. 
That  is  just  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 
We  can  spot-check  these  things  and  rely  on 
education.  I  do  not  press  this,  but  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  under- 
stands what  I  mean.  I  just  make  this  point: 
I  do  not  make  it  to  take  away  from  the 
ludicrous  situation  he  mentioned.  I  will  not 
say  any  more  about  it  because  charges  are 
under  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  says 
that  you  can  not  spot-check  or  survey,  sir, 
the  activities  of  every  individual.  Obviously 
he  is  right.  But  I  tell  you,  up  until  now,  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
money  we  have  been  spending  in  inspection 
in  many  of  these  branches  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  has  been  sheer  wasted 
money.  It  has  been  wasted  because  nobody 
really  believed  tliat  they  meant  business. 

As  in  the  Hogg's  Hollow  business,  when 
they  investigated  they  found  out  that  the 
regulations  were  inadequate  to  begin  with, 
and  even  the  inadequate  regulations  were  not 
enforced.  Inspectors  came  out  and  looked 
over  the  surface;  they  did  not  go  under- 
ground. 

The  hon.  Minister  interjected  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  referred  to  a  defiant  construction 
operator  as  a  "Smart  Aleck."  Let  me  say  this 
to  the  hon.  Minister:  The  operation  of  this 
department  up  until  now  has  developed 
"Smart  Alecks."  It  has  encouraged  "Smart 
Alecks,"  because  violation  of  the  regulations 
is  the  rule,  not  the   exception. 

The  hon.  Minister  a  moment  ago  made 
some  comment  with  regard  to  the  civil 
servants  in  his  department— that  they  must 
act  as  servants  of  the  public— they  must  treat 
the  public  intelligently  and  with  understand- 
ing.   I  am  very  glad  he  made  that  statement. 

I  will  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
I  know  of  no  department,  in  my  observation, 
which  has  ignored  the  public  more.  I  know 
of  no  department,  for  example,  where  the 
odds  are  at  least  fifty-fifty  that  a  letter  will 
never  get  a  reply.  I  am  constantly  running 
into  people  who  say  when  they  wrote  to 
the  department  or  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  department,  that  they  got  no  reply,  or 
they  got  the  kind  of  vague  reply  of  which 
three  or  four  have  been  put  on  the  record 
today. 

In  other  words,  what  you  have,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  department— and  this  is  the  real 
problem  and  quite  honestly,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  be 
able  to  change  this  very  readily,  is  a  habit  of 
not  doing  a  job,  of  ignoring  the  regulations. 
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of  laxity,  of  not  being  willing  to  live  up 
to  the  regulations.  The  whole  approach  has 
been  "We  cannot  do  it  anyway.  We  have 
not  enough  inspectors.  We  cannot  get  around 
to  all  the  buildings.  There  are  too  many  of 
them." 

The  department  has  been  licked  before 
they  start.  There  is  a  sense  of  defeatism. 
This  is  a  disease  in  the  department.  Whether 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  change  that 
mental  outlook  I  do  not  know.  I  have  found 
it  in  my  discussions  witli  regard  to  appren- 
ticeship regulations.  You  name  the  branch 
and  I  am  certain  that  I  have  found  it  at 
some  time  or  another.  Whether  or  not  you 
can  change  the  whole  psychology  of  those 
involved— people  who  have  lived  and  worked 
in  a  department  which  has  been  slipshod 
and  lax  in  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  repeat:  It  is  a 
monumental  task  and  I  want  to  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  has  got  two  real 
difficulties  in  tackling  it.  Firstly,  he  has  a 
department  that  will  have  to  be  completely 
re-educated  in  terms  of  how  you  do  your 
job  as  a  civil  servant.  Secondly,  I  am  not 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister 
says  that  they  are  spending  another  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars-$700,000,  I  be- 
lieve? 

The  money  that  is  being  spent  in  a  big 
industrial  province,  in  a  department  like  this, 
is  peanuts— absolute  peanuts— I  am  as  certain 
as  I  am  standing  here,  that  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister comes  back  here  next  year,  and  really 
is  going  to  put  in  regulations  and  see  that 
they  are  lived  up  to,  he  is  going  to  come 
back  not  with  a  $700,000  increase  in  the 
estimates,  but  with  a  $4  million  or  a  $5 
million  increase  in  estimates.  This  is  The 
Department  of  Labour,  charged  with  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  labour-management  rela- 
tionship, and  inspection,  and  the  safety  and 
tlie  welfare  of  millions  of  people  in  this 
province,  and  you  cannot  run  it  as  though 
this  was  the  year  1893,  instead  of  1963.  This 
department  was  the  creation  of  a  government 
at  a  time  when  the  province  of  Ontario  was 
an  agricultural  province  and  the  department 
has  simply  not  grown  up  with  the  province. 
If  the  hon.  Minister  came  in  next  year  and 
said  tliat  liis  budget  was  going  to  be  doubled, 
it  would  be  no  greater  than  the  need— 
if  he  is  really  going  to  do  the  job  he  has 
spelled  out  to  us  in  liis  frequent  references 
to  surveys  and  what  will  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  legislation.  I  know  of  no  other 
department  which  has  brought  law  so  much 
into  disrepute,  because  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  there  to  be  broken,  rather  than 
to  be  enforced.    With  the  hon.   member  for 


Parkdale— at  least  in  the  mood  with  which  he 
started  a  few  moments  ago,  when  he  said  he 
was  willing  to  give  the  hon.  Minister  the 
benefit  of  being  new  in  the  job  and  giving 
clear  indication  that  he  intends  to  do  some- 
thing   about    it— I    leave    it    there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  After  listening  to  some 
of  you,  I  almost  wish  I  were  back  in  the 
transportation  business. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  quite  imderstand 
why  you  feel  that  way.  It  is  much  more 
simple  back  in  the  transportation  business 
than  this.  We  have  bumbled  in  this  depart- 
ment—they are  professional  bumblers,  and 
have  been  from  the  top  down  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  debate  may  serve     1 

a  very  useful  function—  '*■ 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  \'ou  are  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —if  the  message  gets 
through  and  is  received  by  some  of  the 
people  in  the  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  question  with  regard  to  something  I 
assume  might  come  under  the  engineering 
ser\ice  branch.  I  understand  that  when  a  new 
building  is  going  to  be  built,  plans  have  to 
be  submitted  to  you  and  there  is  a  charge. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  refresh  my  mind— 
what  is  the  charge?  I  understand  it  is  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  of  the  building. 

Hon.  Mr.   Rowntree:   A  tenth  of  one  per     J 

cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  a 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  stage  of  the  day,  I  can- 
not do  any  quick  calculation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  maximum  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  maximum  of  $5,000  on     ,^ 
any  one  building?  * 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  must  say  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  maximum 
of  $5,000.  I  have  had  representations  made 
to  me  that  this  really  is  not  a  service  charge 
for  checking  whether  the  plans  conform  with 
your  regulations,  but  really  a  tax,  that  is  far 
out  of  line.  I  am  certain  that  the  government 
has  run  into  this  kind  of  reaction.  In  fact,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  this 
question:  Are  there  any  instances  of  people 
who  have  refused  to  pay  this  because  they 
thought  it  was  unfair? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  I  am  instructed 
that  the  case  of  non-payment  is  unknown, 
probably  for  some  obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  case  of  non-payment  is 
unknown? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Was  there  not  a  building 
in  Ottawa  during  the  past  year  in  which  there 
was  a  refusal  to  pay,  and  in  violation  of  the 
regulations  the  building  is  now  being  built— 
because  it  should  have  been  cleared  before 
they  proceeded  to  build? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  For  myself,  I  know  of 
no  such  situation  since  last  October  26.  I  am 
instructed  by  the  deputy  and  the  assistant 
deputy  that  they  know  of  no  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  pursue  this,  be- 
cause I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  whether  this 
really  is  the  case.  Was  there  not  a  building 
owned  by  the  United  Kingdom  government 
in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  it  is  an  embassy,  it 
is  outside  the  scope  of  our  control.  If  some 
diplomatic,  ambassadorial  immunity  is  in- 
volved there,  that  does  not  come  under  our 
absolute  control. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Was  that  the  first  decision 
of  the  department?  I  thought  it  at  first  indi- 
cated to  these  people  that  they  definitely  did 
come  under  the  department's  control,  because 
it  was  a  building  within  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntiee:  I  cannot  answer  that. 
As  far  as  my  dealings  with  this  department 
are  concerned,  I  am  on  the  best  ground  in 
dealing  with  items  or  matters  about  which 
I  have  direct  information.  I  have  never  even 
heard  of  this  case.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  at 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  may  I  suggest  that 
you  look  into  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  there  is  a  principle 
involved,  is  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  really  two 
points.  One,  I  am  curious  to  know  whether 
there  actually  has  been  a  defiance  of  this 
tax.  My  understanding  was  that  they  were 
told  they  had  to  conform  since  it  was  a 
building  within  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
they  refused,  and  that  the  building  was  pretty 
well  up  and  they  still  had  made  no  payment. 
That  is  a  factual  detail  that  can  be  checked. 
But,  I  am  wondering,  does  the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  examination  of  these  plans 


justify  a  maximum  of  $5,000?  Is  tliis  a  form 
of  raising  revenue,  or  is  there  really  a  service 
to  that  extent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  purpose  of  the 
inspection,  I  think,  is  the  first  thing  that  we 
have  to  look  at,  and  the  purpose  obviously 
must  have  to  do  with  safe  construction  and 
safety  in  itself.  The  next  thing  is  that  I  find 
in  the  department  that  where  services  of  this 
type  are  provided,  the  department  has 
adopted  over  a  number  of  years,  a  policy  of 
trying  to  make  the  branch  self-sustaining  by 
way  of  this  revenue,  or  offsetting  fees  and  so 
on.  While  I  cannot  say  that  this  is  the  case 
completely  throughout  the  department,  you 
find  in  many  areas  where  certificates  are  issued 
and  items  attesting  to  qualification,  that  a  fee 
has  been  established  over  the  years  and  is 
collected  in  connection  with  the  service.  That 
apparently  is  based  on  the  theory  of  keeping 
a  branch  or  the  office  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me 
give  the  hon.  Minister  one  example  that  came 
to  my  attention  during  the  past  year.  This 
is  one  of  two  or  three,  because  quite  frankly, 
I  was  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
charge,  but  as  so  often  happens,  quite  a 
number  of  cases  came  to  my  attention  in 
rapid  succession.  The  Farmers'  Allied  Meat 
Co-operative  is  building  its  first  plant,  off 
Highway  401,  near  Kitchener.  Here  is  a  plant 
that  has  to  be  built  to  conform  with  many 
regulations  concerning  packing  plants.  They 
ultimately  had  to  submit  their  plans,  if  my 
information  is  correct,  to  this  department  and 
the  cost  is  $2,000. 

For  this  group  of  farmers  who  have  been 
raising  their  money  visiting  farmer  by  farmer, 
to  sell  $100  bonds,  $2,000  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at.  My  guess  would  be  that  anything  that 
this  department  could  do  would  be  completely 
superfluous.  I  cannot  conceive  that  in  this 
kind  of  building,  with  all  the  requirements 
attendant  on  building  a  packing  plant,  this 
department  could  really  give  $2,000  worth  of 
service.  I  cite  this  as  one  instance  of  what 
goes  on,  and  it  struck  me  as  being  a  case  of 
a  real  tax  beyond  the  service  being  supplied. 
I  would  invite  the  hon.  Minister,  perhaps 
lower  in  his  priority  list  because  I  do  not 
know  that  human  lives  are  involved  in  this, 
to  list  it  in  his  survey  of  the  branches  of  his 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  new 
emphasis  on  technical  education  and  with 
all  of  the  new  technical  schools  tliat  are  being 
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built  throughout  the  province,  did  the  depart- 
ment supervise  or  look  over  the  plans  of  these 
buildings,  and  check  them  to  see  if  they 
would  take  in  all  aspects  of  safety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  we  are  confined 
to  factory,  shop  and  ofiBce  buildings.  As  far 
as  schools  are  concerned,  my  belief  is  that 
they  come  under  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  approval. 

Mr.  Newman:  Even  though  they  may  have 
all  types  of  machines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  The  Department 
of  Education  is  very  much  in  that  area  of 
what  I  used  to  call  technical  school  training, 
but  the  training  of  trades  where  heavy 
machines  are  on  floors  and  so  on— 

Mr.  Newman:  The  ski  tows  and  ski  lifts  are 
inspected  by  this  department,  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  come  under 
Labour,  yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Could  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  some  type  of  pamphlet,  brochure 
or  leaflet  be  given  to  the  ski  operators  to 
bring  to  their  attention  that  youngsters  using 
these  tows  and  lifts  should  not  have  any 
t>'pe  of  loose  clothing,  scarf  or  something 
hanging  from  the  body?  I  know  of  a  very  sad 
accident  this  last  winter,  where  a  youngster 
was  allowed  to  use  the  ski  tow  and  the 
scarf  got  caught  on  the  rope,  pulled  the 
youngster  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  at  the 
far  end.  Fortunately,  the  injury  was  not 
serious,  but  it  certainly  could  have  been.  I 
think  possibly  the  department  should  come 
with  some  directive  or  something  warning 
these  ski  tow  operators  that  there  is  a  danger 
involved  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  understand  that 
we  cannot  be  everywhere  at  all  times.  I 
appreciate  what  you  say,  and  I  appreciate 
the  significance  of  injuries  to  children, 
especially  when  they  occur  on  what  should 
be  happy  occasions  of  recreation.  I  think  the 
only  thing  I  could  say  of  this  would  be  that 
not  only  is  there  a  duty  of  care  on  the  part 
of  the  ski  tow  operator,  but  there  is  also,  and 
this  is  something  that  is  frequently  forgotten, 
there  is  a  pretty  high  responsibility  of  care 
on  the  part  of  parents. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have 
to  differ  with  the  hon.  Minister  on  that,  be- 
cause the  parent  would  not  know  of  this 
danger,  this  inherent  danger— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  stating  it  as  a 
principle.    I   said   I   agreed  with   you,   but   I 


am  reminding  the  public  tliat  this  duty  of 
care  exists  on  the  part  of  operators  and  of 
parents  to  instruct  and  educate  their  own 
fiunilies,  or  those  for  whom  they  are  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  is  going  to 
table  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
safety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  advisory  com- 
mittee sits  once  a  month  with  regular  meet- 
ings. Officials  go  and  refer  matters  to  them. 
A  good  deal  of  their  work  is  of  that  nature. 
They  do  not  make  reports,  even  in  the  sense 
of  reports  which  were  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  education  earlier  today.  The  draft 
regulations  would  be  sent  to  the  committee 
and  they  would  either  approve  or  send  them 
back  with  suggestions  for  changes. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  tliink  it  is  a  pity  that  on 
this  particular  subject  you  ignore  the  advice 
of  the  McAndrew  report.  For  example,  that 
McAndrew  report  recommended  that  a  safety 
council  be  established  and  then  it  said*  (a) 
that  they  make  a  direct  report  to  the  appro- 
priate Minister  and  that  the  annual  report  of 
the  safety  council  be  tabled  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  think  that  in  this  field  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  this  be  done.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  getting  off  to  a  bad  start 
by  ignoring  a  very  important  recommenda- 
tion in  this  report,  because  this  is  a  field,  a 
safety  field  in  The  Department  of  Labour, 
that  has  been  neglected  for  so  long  that  it  is 
time  that  the  Legislature  took  a  close  look 
at  it,  not  just  now  but  every  year.  I  think  it 
is  most  imfortunate.  When  we  passed  the 
Act  last  year  I  believe  this  was  brought  up, 
that  we  should  have  these  reports  tabled,  but 
now  I  was  hoping  the  hon.  Minister,  even  on 
his  own,  would  volunteer  to  table  the  reports. 
I  should  recommend  to  the  department  that 
this  committee  make  an  annual  report  as 
recommended  by  the  McAndrew  commission 
so  that  the  Legislature  have  an  opportunity 
to  sec  what  these  people  recommend. 

After  all,  we  in  Opposition  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  into  detail  on  various 
matters,  be  it  in  logging,  or  the  factory,  or  any 
place  else  that  concerns  labour.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  has  not  only  the  advantage  of 
a  safety  committee,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  its  entire  civil  service.  I  think  the  result 
of  the  investigations  of  that  committee  should 
be  put  before  the  Legislature.  I  think  the 
only  reason  you  do  not  is  that  you  have 
something  to  hide.  You  are  afraid  to  come 
clean  with  the  public. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  just  say  that  is  the 
worst  lot  of  baloney  I  have  heard  for  a  week. 
I  have  nothing  to  hide  at  all  and  while  I 
am  the  Minister  I  do  not  want  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  making  accusations  of  a 
personal  nature  like  that.  Now  you  just  grow 
up. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh  nonsense!  I  am  just  teUing 
you  that  you  should  go  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  think  instead  of 
knocking  your  desks,  knock  your  head  and 
get  to  work.  That  was  a  spirited  reply  from 
the  hon.   Minister,   and— 

Mr.  Trotter:  Lot  of  hot  air  and  not  much 

sense! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Maybe  he  is  sincere, 
but  I  would  point  out  to  this  House  that  we 
were  told,  not  me  but  my  predecessors 
in  this  House,  were  told  for  some  18  or  20 
years  that  all  was  well.  We  did  not  find  out 
that  all  was  not  well  until  we  got  a  report 
of  the  McAndrew  commission  and  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  hon,  member  for  Park- 
dale  makes  some  good  sense  when  he  suggests 
that  the  monies  that  are  spent  by  this  Legis- 
lature to  finance  this  committee  to  advise 
the  Minister,  that  in  this  case  the  informa- 
tion should  also  be  available  to  all  hon. 
members  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  me  that 
little  will  be  accomplished  in  exposing  weak- 
nesses and  bringing  them  out  to  the  public 
so  that  they  can  be  corrected  if  information 
is  being  suppressed  from  other  members 
of  this  House.  So  I  support  to  a  degree,  to  a 
complete  degree,  the  comments  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  told  me  that  perhaps  I  might  discuss 
this  matter  of  radiation  and  I  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  give  you  what 
information  I  have,  that  the  ionizing  radia- 
tion regulations  are  also  before  the  labour 
safety  council. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wonder,  in  dealing 
with  that,  I  understand  that  the  workmen's 
compensation  board,  I  think  it  has  been 
adequately  discussed  here  in  these  estimates, 
will  recognize  a  claim  if  it  can  be  proven 
that  the  accident  took  place.  One  of  the 
basic  requirements  is  that  you  must  prove 
that  you  were  injured  on  the  job  when  you 
were  injured  so  that  the  responsibility  can 
be  determined. 

The  reason  I  raise  the  question  is  I  was 


particularly  interested  in  this  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Ontario  Hydro  Employees' 
Union  News,  January,  1963,  and  it  says: 

Radiation  is  different  from  any  other 
occupational  hazard  in  that  it  is  not  detect- 
table  by  ordinary  senses.  Latent  effects  of 
radiation  can  cause  cancer,  leukemia  and 
genetic  abnormalities  in  unborn  children. 

This  is  a  problem  which  apparently  does  not 
show  itself  at  the  time  of  contact  with  radia- 
tion. I  am  wondering,  along  with  this  matter, 
whether  changes  will  be  made  in  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  to  make  provision 
for  this  problem.  It  will  become  more  serious, 
I  am  suggesting  Mr.  Chairman,  as  new  uses 
are  found  and  workmen  become  more  exposed 
to  the  hazard.  I  think  this  is  something  which 
sliould  be  considered.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  regulations  will  be  forthcoming  in  a 
short  while. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  something  I 
had  in  mind  the  other  day  when  we  were 
talking  about  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  When  reference  is  made  relating  to  the 
developments  in  the  field  of  diagnostics,  if 
I  may  term  it  as  such,  there  are  a  lot  of 
new  things  being  diagnosed,  new  theories 
being  advanced,  some  of  them  proving  them- 
selves to  be  accurate  and  others  not  well 
founded.  From  my  point  of  view,  this  is  the 
type  of  tiling  that  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  should  be  geared  to  take  into 
account. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister,  I  had 
a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  who  pointed  out  that  he  had  been 
advised  by  an  adviser  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  an  installation  of  a  steam  plant  in  a 
greenhouse,  if  not  over  600  horsepower,  does 
not  require  a  licensed  engineer.  Now  this 
man  made  the  comment  that  he  felt  that  this 
was  in  jeopardy  of  the  public  safety.  Would 
you  care  to  comment  on  tiiat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  an  exception, 
I  believe,  pertaining  to  greenhouses  as  being 
part,  shall  we  say,  of  an  agricultural  under- 
taking. The  purpose  of  any  tolerance  or 
benefit  towards  the  greenhouse  operator  is 
confined  and  refers  to  low  pressure  boilers 
only. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  along  the 
same  hnes  as  the  previous  speaker,  I  have 
been  approached  by  stationary  engineers  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  installations  that  are 
going  into  apartments,  supermarkets,  also  in 
schools,  the  automatic  boilers  are  heated  by 
gas.   Sometunes  it  is  just  left  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  janitor  of  the  buikling  to  look  after 
their  operation  and  a  janitor  sometimes  does 
not  have  too  much  of  a  know-how  of  this 
type  of  boiler. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  depart- 
ment is  keeping  a  very  close  watch  on  these 
new  installations,  on  this  new  type  of  installa- 
tion. As  you  know  this  is  doing  away  with 
manpower  in  certain  areas,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  type  of  boiler  can  certainly  go 
\\rong  and  cause  a  very  drastic  explosion. 
I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the 
department  is  keeping  a  very  close  tab  on 
these  installations,  and  how  often  the  inspec- 
tions are  going  on  after  the  installation.  This 
is  something  serious  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  this  is  a  matter 
of  which  the  department  is  cognizant;  it  is 
also  a  matter  which  is  before  the  investigating 
committee  dealing  with  operating  engineers, 
and  activities  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
As  the  lion,  member  points  out,  in  days  of 
automation  there  are  new  types  of  machines 
and  appliances  being  used  which  on  the  one 
hand  appear  not  to  need  the  same  personal 
attention  as  the  other  type  of  equipment 
with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar.  Then 
there  is  the  other  question  of  safety  to  be 
balanced  against  that,  and  indeed  of  employ- 
ment. Frankly,  I  had  hoped  that  this  report 
would  have  been  out  by  now,  but  I  have  not 
yet  received  it.  I  gather  I  will  not  receive  it 
for  about  six  weeks.  This  is  the  type  of 
thing- 
Mr.  Belanger:  It  will  be  included  in  this 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  comment  with  respect  to  vote  1006.  I 
deal  now  with  the  matter  of  equal  work  for 
cciual  pay  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  that  not  human 
rights? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1006  agreed  to. 

On    vote    1007: 

Mr.  Davison:  In  the  case  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows  this 
was  tested  a  few  years  ago  and  we  did  dis- 
cover at  that  time  that  the  Act  meant  very 
little  as  far  as  protecting  women.  There  was 
a  case  in  the  plant  within  my  own  union;  the 
only  difference  in  the  two  jobs  was  that  the 
lady  worked  on  the  day  shift  and  the  man 


worked  on  the  second  shift.  The  work  was 
exactly  the  same;  we  took  this  case  and  the 
answer  we  got  back  was  that  because  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  shifts  it  did  not  come 
under. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Was  that  a  case  of  a 
shift  differential? 

Mr.  Davison:  That  was  all;  just  because 
the  lady  was  working  on  the  day  shift  and 
the  man  was  working  on  the  second  shift. 
When  you  get  an  Act  where  it  is  interpreted 
like  that,  there  is  not  much  sense  in  having 
that  type  of  Act. 

I  am  hoping,  when  you  are  setting  up  this 
new  bureau  with  women  on  it,  that  maybe  at 
least  the  women  in  the  department  will  take 
a  look  at  this  Act  and  get  it  into  line  where 
it  will  be  of  some  value.  It  is  a  useless  tiling 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  assume  that 
your  department  is  going  to  do  anything 
about  it  right  now,  but  let  us  hope  when 
they  do  get  set  up,  maybe  the  women  in 
Ontario  will  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
equal  pay  for  equal  \\'ork. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
further,  we  did  pass  an  Act  during  the  past 
session  of  the  Legislature— not  this  one,  but 
the  one  immediately  preceding— known  as  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code.  At  that  time, 
the  provisions  of  the  previous  Act  dealing 
with  this  matter  were  transferred  to  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code.  What  I  am 
wondering  is:  Notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  available  to  all  of  us,  which 
would  bear  out  the  opinions  which  were  set 
out  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East, 
why  has  not  this  legislation  been  changed  to 
correct  tliis  situation? 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  giving  lip  service  to  this  principle  but  the 
Act  is  worded  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  enforced.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
me  that  the  whole  principle  is  somewhat 
wrong  in  that  it  should  give  consideration  to 
job  content  rather  than  the  principle  of 
(Kiual  work  for  equal  pay  as  set  out  in  the 
Act.  When  the  director  himself  can  indicate, 
just  because  one  works  on  one  shift  and 
another  on  another,  that  the  Act  is  not  en- 
forceable, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
weak. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  comment  on  it,  because  he  must  have 
had  this  brought  to  his  attention  before.  The 
situation  is  not  adequate.  It  is  known  to  be 
not  adequate  right  throughout  the  province. 
It  is  not  doing  the  job  it  was  intended  to  do. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  aware  of  the 
situation.  I  have  it  before  me.  Other  than 
that  I  have  no  comment. 

I  would  say  this:  The  question  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  very  important  legislation, 
afFecting  as  it  does,  not  the  human  relations, 
but  the  relations  of  one  citizen  to  another, 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  great  acceptance  with 
which  this  type  of  legislation  has  been 
received.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
enforcement  this  is  an  area  where  I  have  got 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  prosecutions  in  the 
courts  are  the  entire  answer  to  the  problem; 
because  it  is  in  this  area  that  there  is  room 
for  a  great  deal  of  education,  if  I  may  use 
that  phrase,  which  will  take  time.  But  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  important  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  that  is  involved  with  this 
type  of  social  legislation.  I  emphasize  this 
aspect  of  education  equally  with  the  side  of 
enforcement  by  prosecution. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
probably  in  agreement  with  much  of  what 
the  hon.  Minister  says.  The  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  Act  clearly  sets  out 
that  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay  between 
a  female  and  a  male  based  on  any  factor 
other  than  sex,  does  not  constitute  a  failure 
to  comply  with  this  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  have  already 
answered  you.  I  have  said  tJiat  I  was  aware 
of  the  matter;  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  I 
have  no  further  comment. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  very  much  further  comment.  I  just 
point  this  out  to  you,  sir:  we  have  an  Act 
and  yet  when  a  shift  diflFerential  is  the  only 
difference  in  this  particular  case,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  says  that  this  is  not  equal 
work  for  equal  pay.  This  decision  came  from 
The  Department  of  Labour;  it  did  not  come 
from  outside. 

Hon.  Mr  Rowntree:  I  have  said,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  experience  that  anyone  has 
had  in  these  matters.  I  would  think  the 
answer  must  be  apparent.  There  is  a  shift 
differential  which  exists  in  every  union  con- 
tract that  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  professionally,  whereby  the  later  night 
shift  received  a  higher  rate  than  a  day  shift. 
If  it  were  job  for  job,  and  a  man  on  the  same 
shift  doing  the  same  work  as  a  woman  on 
the  same  shift,  I  would  think  that  the  decision 
would  have  been  that  they  were  entitled  to 
equal  pay.  In  this  case,  I  think  there  was  a 
shift  differential  factor,  which  is  a  valid  one. 


That  is  as  much  information  as  I  have  about 
it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  leave  it  with  this:  the  hon.  Minister  has 
stated  throughout  these  estimates  that  he  is 
aware  of  this  problem,  it  is  under  review,  he 
has  been  the  Minister  for  only  a  short  time. 
Now  this  may  be  so— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  not  relied  on 
that. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
leaned  on  this  very  heavily  during  these 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  I  have,  I  will  with- 
draw it,  because  I  am  prepared  to  stand  on 
my  own  feet. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr,  Chairman,  we 
have  now  approached  the  end  of  the  esti- 
mates, sir.  They  are  all  over;  the  hon. 
Minister  has  risen  in  his  place  not  once  but 
several  times  tonight,  pointing  out  that  he 
is  a  new  Minister  in  this  department.  He 
has  only  been  here  since  October.  He  is  go- 
ing to  take  this  under  consideration.  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  this  is  the  same 
government  that  has  been  here  the  four  years 
since  I  came  here.  This  Minister,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Let  us  stay 
on  the  estimates. 

An  hon.  member:  Give  us  a  labour  speech 
from  High  Park. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  speaking  to  the 
item,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  commenting  on 
the  comment  of  the  hon.  Minister  on  this 
particular  item.  I  say  to  you  in  closing  these 
remarks  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  if  not  a  member  of  this  particular 
department,  and  that  if  he  did  not  know  of 
these  particular  problems  he  should  have 
known  of  them.  I  hope  that  another  time 
he  will  not  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  being 
a  new  Minister  and  that  there  will  not  be 
another  Cabinet  shuffle  so  that  we  will  go 
through  the  same  old  musical  chairs  pro- 
gramme next  time. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
round  off  the  evening,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  if  recently  there  has  been 
quite  a  bit  of  publicity  concerning  the  Sweet 
Adelines.    Sir,    do    you    have    any    report   to 
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make  on  that  situation  as  to  whether  they 
operate  under  provincial  charter  and  as  to 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  supported  by 
this  rights  commission  which  you  have  under 
your  department? 

lion.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  read  about  tlie  same 
news  releases  that  the  hon.  member  did,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  question. 
You  must  know  tliey  are  settling  it  by  tliem- 
selves  and  there  has  been  no  reference  to 
our  department  by  way  of  complaint.  The 
information  that  I  received,  when  I  inquired 
about  it  last,  was  that  the  matter  appeared 
to  be  resolving  itself.  It  is  an  international 
situation  dealing  with  another  jurisdiction. 
When  the  facts  are  considered  in  the  cold 
light  of  day  by  those  responsible  for  them, 
I  think  that  wisdom  and  justice  will  rule. 

Mr.  Worton:  No,  this  was  not  meant  as  an 
afterthought,  I  am  asking  whether  this  group 
is  operating  under  a  provincial  charter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  no  knowledge- 
Mr.  Cowling:  I  could  answer  that,  Mr, 
Chairman.  The  S.P.E.B.S.Q,S,A.  does  not 
operate  under  a  government  charter;  they 
just  operate  among  themselves.  As  the  hon. 
Minister  has  put  it  so  well,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  could  do  that  too,  very 
easily,  but  it  is  a  local  situation  that  I  am 
sure  will  be  ironed  out.  I  know  that  it  has 
not  happened  in  the  men's  organization  and 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  known  it  to 
happen  in  the  ladies'  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1007  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1008: 

Mr.  Trotter:  Vote  1007  has  not  gone  has 
it? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes! 

Mr.  Trotter:  May  I  make  reference  to 
1007? 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  one  reference. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  short,  and  it  is  as  a 
result  of  portable  pensions  coming  in,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  tliat  the  hon.  Minister  will 
make  a  renewed  effort  under  his  education 
programme  to  obtain  work  for  those  people 
who  are  45  years  and  over.  I  get  more  calls 
from  people  who  are  unable  to  find  work 
because   of  their  age.   It  is  admittedly   true 


tliat  it  is  because  of  the  pension  schemes  the 
firms  have.  Portable  pensions  will  go  a  long 
way  to  solve  this,  and  I  hope  that  with  these 
portable  pensions  now  on  the  horizon  getting 
so  much  advertising,  the  hon.  Minister  will 
make  a  renewed  effort  because  it  is  certainly 
very  much  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1008: 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  reduction  in  bank  charges 
on  the  vacations-with-pay  stamps,  and  I  got 
a  very  logical  answer.  In  the  payment  of 
claims  regarding  vacations-with-pay  stamps, 
your  estimates  are  down  from  last  year.  Does 
this  indicate  that  there  are  going  to  be  fewer 
people  in  this  category  of  one  week  for  one 
year's  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  fact  is  that  the  estimates 
for  this  year  ask  for  $9,500,000  for  payments 
of  claims  for  vacation  stamps;  that  is  down 
from  the  1962  actual  expenditures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  called  a  capital 
item.  It  has  to  do  with  securing  authorization 
for  the  payment  out  of  the  consohdated 
revenue  of  enough  money  to  cash  or  pay  for 
whatever  claims  may  be  made  in  connection 
with  vacations-with-pay  books.  I  would  think 
that  this  refers  to  payment  in  the  coming  year 
with  respect  to  stamps  bought  probably  in 
the  previous  year  or  at  least  part  of  it.  j 

Mr.  Gisbom:  This  is  the  question:  Wliy  are 
you  expecting  to  spend  less  next  year?  Why 
is  it  you  expect  it  is  going  to  cost  less  next 
year  than  it  has  actually  cost  in  1962?  j 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Because  of  the  shift 
to  which  I  referred  earlier.  The  shift  is  away 
from  using  the  books  with  stamps  in  them. 
It  is  over  to  the  basis  of  saying,  "Look,  I  am 
leaving.  You  owe  me  three  months'  vacation 
pay,  I  want  two  per  cent  in  cash."  This  is 
the  matter  I  was  referring  to  earlier.  It  would 
appear  that  the  use  of  this  process  of  claiming 
the  cash  value  is  on  the  increase.  In  fact,  it 
is  such  an  increase  that  the  bank  charges  in 
connection  with  the  vacations-with-pay  books 
dropped  $40,000,  from  $130,000  down  to 
$90,000.  This  is  the  item  that  I  suggested  as 
corroborating  this  trend  away  from  the  use  of 
books.  It  may  be  that  this  thing  should  be 
looked  at,  having  in  mind  the  problems  that  ^ 
arise  from  the  use  of  books. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  good  look  taken  at  it  because  I 
do  not  think  we  should  get  into  the  position 
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of  letting  them  have  their  cash  at  an  off- 
season when  they  are  not  taking  vacations.  I 
think  the  principle  should  be  to  encourage  a 
vacation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1008  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Labour. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
that  it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 


to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  will  call  second  reading 
of  the  portable  pensions  bill  of  which  I  gave 
notice  some  days  ago,  and  we  will  deal  with 
the  items  on  the  order  paper  and  the  budget 
debate. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Not  the 
education  estimates  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.15  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
students  from  the  School  of  Government, 
Principia  College,  Elsah,  Illinois. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  own  congratulations 
to  you  for  the  great  way  in  which  you  have 
officiated  in  charge  of  this  House.  I  would 
also  like  to  join  in  complimenting  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  his  hon.  Cabinet 
Ministers  both  old  and  new  and  the  new 
hon,  member  of  the  Legislature  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt).  I  am  sure  he  will  find 
his  experience  here  rewarding  to  himself  and 
to  his  constituents.  And  last,  but  not  least,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  his 
very  fine  presentation  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  an  honour  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  great  historic 
riding  of  Simcoe  Centre,  situated  in  the 
beautiful  county  of  Simcoe  bounded  by  the 
water  of  the  Georgian  Bay  on  the  north  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Bradford  vegetable 
basket  of  Ontario.  God  has  blessed  us  with 
the  famous  Wasaga  Beach  area  which  has  a 
sand  beach  over  seven  miles  long  with  no 
equal  on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
tremendous  cottage  and  recreation  area  of 
Tiny  township,  with  its  many  miles  of  shore- 
line and  many  acres  of  fertile  farm  land.  The 


Christian  Islands,  situated  in  the  Georgian 
Bay,  just  oflF  Cedar  Point,  the  home  of  600 
Ojibway  Indians  which  has  many  beautiful 
sand  beaches  and  at  the  present  time  is  being 
subdivided— an  ideal  place  to  build  your 
cottage. 

The  grand  old  town  of  Penetanguishene, 
with  a  historic  background  which  dates  back 
well  beyond  1793;  the  townships  of  Flos  and 
Sunnidale  which  also  are  blessed  with  beauti- 
ful sand  beaches  on  the  Georgian  Bay;  and 
excellent  grain  and  tobacco  farms. 

The  township  of  Essa,  where  the  late 
George  Johnson  lived,  a  former  member  of 
this  Legislature,  with  its  acres  of  fertile  farm 
land  and  in  this  township  the  county  of 
Simcoe  planted  its  first  forest  plantation  in 
1923— it  is  called  the  Henrie  Forest.  Spring- 
water  Park,  one  of  the  first  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  parks  in  our  area;  the 
Midhurst  nursery,  which  supplies  millions  of 
pine  and  spruce  to  plantations  all  over 
Ontario.  The  new  Simcoe  county  museum  is 
situated  here,  which  was  officially  opened 
last  year  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  visitors. 

Canada's  newest,  most  attractive  and  pro- 
gressive city,  the  city  of  Barrie,  situated  on 
Kempenfeldt  Bay,  Lake  Simcoe  with  its 
tremendous  shopping  area,  tourist  accom- 
modation and  attractions.  In  this  city  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  last  10  years,  great 
industrial  expansion. 

The  township  of  Innisfil,  with  its  miles  of 
shoreline  on  Lake  Simcoe,  beautiful  sand 
beaches  and  its  highly  productive  highland 
farms. 

The  township  of  West  Gwillimbury,  where 
the  town  of  Bradford  is  situated,  has  also  a 
recreation  area  along  the  shoreline  of  Lake 
Simcoe,  fine  agricultural  land  with  thousands 
of  acres  of  reclaimed  high  productive,  marsh 
vegetable  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 
some  of  the  attractions  we  have  to  offer  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  our  friends  across  the 
border.  I  believe  this  area  has  the  greatest 
potential  for  expanding  our  tourist  industry 
beyond  any  other  place  in  Ontario.  Much  has 
been  done  to  attract  visitors  from  the  United 
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States  to  our  area  but,  I  believe  much  more 
can  be  done;  many  miles  of  highways  have 
been  constructed  and  paved  and  many  more 
contemplated  for  the  very  near  future. 

I  stated  in  my  speech  last  year  in  this  hon. 
House  the  importance  of  attracting  tourists 
to  our  area  and  to  the  province  of  Ontario; 
also  the  fact  that  tourism  is  the  third  largest 
export  business  in  Canada.  The  dollar  spent 
by  the  government  to  promote  tourism  will 
bring  back  many  more  in  return. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  located  close  to  the  industrial 
heart  of  Canada.  We  have  millions  of  people 
seeking  recreation,  who  are  entitled  to  the 
use  of  our  natural  resources,  sandy  beaches, 
fresh  water  and  our  many  trout  streams,  who 
are  not  able  to  buy  a  cottage.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  these  people  as  members  of 
this  Legislature  and  should  acquire  as  much 
property  on  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Simcoe 
as  is  possible  now.  Let  us  not  wait  until  the 
price  goes  up  or  the  area  is  subdivided  and 
becomes  a  built-up  area,  then  it  becomes  too 
costly  to  acquire.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
back  in  about  1956;  I  tried  at  that  time  to 
get  the  department  to  buy  400  acres  on  Lake 
Simcoe,  the  last  remaining  400  acres— the 
price  at  that  time  was  $40,000— the  depart- 
ment visited  the  area  and  turned  dov^oi  the 
proposition.  Shortly  after,  this  property  was 
sold  for  over  $300,000. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
since  taking  over  Wasaga  Beach  as  a  park, 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  clearing 
land  and  constructing  washrooms  and  park 
area.  This  park  was  put  in  use  for  the  first 
time  July  20,  1962  and  closed  September  3  of 
the  same  year.  During  that  time  over  160,000 
vehicles  were  registered;  the  sale  of  permits 
amounted  to  over  $18,000;  the  total  amount 
paid  out  in  improvements  since  1958  was 
$106,000  and  for  land  purchases  in  1961, 
amounted  to  $203,000.  The  improvements 
included  such  things  as  fences,  posting  signs, 
grading  of  the  beach,  modem  washrooms, 
service  roads,  landscaping  of  Nancy  Island 
which  is  situated  in  the  Nottawasaga  River 
where  the  historic  boat,  the  Nancy,  was  sunk 
in  1812  and  has  since  been  raised  and  stored 
in  the  museum  and  was  renovated  in  1961. 
At  this  moment  work  is  being  carried  out  to 
save  the  Nancy  Island  shoreline  from  erosion. 

Last  year  the  museum  was  open  for  91 
days  and  received  22,000  visitors.  I  realize 
this  is  the  first  venture  of  its  kind  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  develop 
existing  built-up  areas  and  establish  this  park 
and  to  make  the  best  use  out  of  the  area,  but 
I  believe  much  more  could  be  done  and 
should  be  done  without  delay.  Experience  has 


shown  even  on  the  Nancy  Island,  the  increase 
in  visitors  since  its  renovations.  This  certainly 
would  apply  to  the  park  proper. 

More  tourists  mean  more  dollars  for  every- 
one in  Ontario.  Where  else  in  Ontario  could 
we  find  seven  miles  of  sandy  beach;  excellent 
fresh,  safe  water  and  within  easy  driving 
distance  to  millions  of  people?  I  reahze  the 
1963  programme  for  this  area  is  not  finalized 
yet  but  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Roberts)  to  speed  up  the  development  of  this 
area  so  that  everyone  in  Ontario  will  reap  the 
benefit  in  an  increase  of  tourist  dollars  and 
give  our  people  in  the  cities  a  place  to  enjoy 
and  spend  their  holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  further  to  this  property  we  should 
acquire  the  island  situated  in  the  Georgian 
Bay,  called  Giant's  Tomb.  This  island  has 
approximately  1,200  acres,  and  has  an  excel- 
lent shoreline  with  sandy  beaches  and  could 
be  a  campers'  paradise  and  developed  with 
very  little  expenditure. 

On  the  north  shore  of  Tiny  township  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  acquiring 
land  for  a  new  park.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction— to  acquire  this  land  as  soon 
as  possible  before  it  becomes  a  built-up  area. 
I  have  been  advocating  for  some  time  that 
the  department  acquire  this  land  especially 
the  McGibbon  property  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Kettle  property  and  has  the  best 
beach  on  the  Georgian  Bay.  I  would  also 
like  to  suggest  that  re-stocking  of  Georgian 
Bay  with  game  fish  should  continue  in  order 
to   attract  more  fishermen. 

We  have  the  blessing  of  not  only  the 
people  of  this  area,  the  cottage  owners  and 
the  council  of  the  township  of  Tiny.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  very 
fine  job  that  our  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  is  doing  to 
promote  tourism  in  my  area. 

We  have  a  very  fine  information  centre 
situated  on  Highway  400  at  Barrie,  which 
not  only  serves  the  county  of  Simcoe,  but 
all  the  recreation  area  and  the  people  who 
spend  their  holidays  in  the  Muskoka  district. 
Tourist  dollars  help  everyone;  the  farmer, 
the  businessman,  and  give  jobs  to  hundreds 
of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
state  that  we  have  very  few  people  unem- 
ployed in  our  area.  With  the  great  farming 
area,  the  great  industrial  cities  and  towns, 
industry  here  has  been  very  busy  and  at 
this  point  I  must  compliment  the  mayors  and 
reeves  and  councils  and  the  people  in  these 
places  for  the  tremendous  job  they  are  doing. 

In   Penetanguishene   the   government   soon 
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will  be  building  a  $3.5  million  addition  to  the 
Ontario  hospital.  This  has  been  badly  needed 
for  quite  some  time  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  for  recognizing  this  need.  Regard- 
less of  the  prophecies  of  gloom  and  doom, 
we  had  the  greatest  increase  in  business  and 
farm  income  in  my  area  in  its  history. 

In  the  Bradford  Holland  Marsh  area  the 
prospect  is  that  when  the  final  crop  is  sold, 
which  consists  of  onions  and  carrots— at  the 
present  time  they  are  moving  very  good  and 
at  good  prices— sales,  I  am  told,  will  exceed 
last  year's  high  by  $2  million;  and  last  year's 
crop  was  approximately  $8  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  earlier  in 
my  remarks  the  many  good  highways  we  have 
in  our  area  and  others  which  are  in  the 
process  of  being  reconstructed.  We  do  thank 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton)  and  the  Conservative  government 
for  the  foresight  they  have  shown.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways the  need  for  an  east-west  road  from 
Highway  27  east  to  400  and  east  to  No.  11 
and  hence  east  over  the  Holland  River 
connecting  York  county  with  Simcoe  county. 
This  would  alleviate  the  traffic  on  the 
southern  east-west  highways  approaching  the 
city  of  Toronto,  including  Highway  401 
which  at  the  present  time  is  carrying  well 
over  70,000  cars  a  day,  twice  as  many  as  it 
was   built   for. 

Also  this  road  would  give  an  east-west 
highway  direct  from  the  west  and  northern 
parts  of  Simcoe  county  to  Lindsay,  Peter- 
borough and  all  eastern  towns  and  cities. 
At  the  closest  point  to  the  southern  tip  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  people  who  try  to  drive  around 
the  lake  have  to  drive  many,  many  miles  out 
of  their  way  in  order  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation. I  do  not  know  if  hon.  members  are 
aware  of  the  several  hundreds  of  acres  of 
marshland  under  cultivation  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Holland  River.  Growers  in  that  area 
have  to  haul  their  vegetables  several  miles 
further  to  reach  the  cold  storage  plants,  pro- 
cessing plants  and  markets  at  the  town  of 
Bradford. 

This,  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, is  not  a  new  request.  I  made  applica- 
tion to  the  hon.  Minister  in  1958  when  I  was 
warden  of  Simcoe  county  and  reeve  of  Brad- 
ford. The  people  of  my  area,  also  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  York  North  (Mr. 
Mackenzie),  would  appreciate  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's attention  to  what  we  consider  a  road 
very  important  to  the  development  of  our 
area  and  the  transportation  system  of  Ontario. 


This  could  be  built  under  the  development 
road  system  through  the  county  of  Simcoe. 

I  believe  there  will  be  increased  industry 
and  increased  tourist  trade  in  Simcoe  county. 
I  know  that  some  hon.  members  have  visited 
my  area  many  times.  I  hope  they  will  come 
again  because  we  are  always  proud  to 
welcome  them  to  a  fine  riding. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (DuflFerin-Simcoe):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  to  you  my 
own  personal  thanks  for  your  many  kind- 
nesses to  me  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  also  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  you  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  this  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  join  with  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Simcoe  Centre  ( Mr.  Evans )  in 
welcoming  the  youngest  and  newest  member 
of  this  House,  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt). 

Sir,  he  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
great  man,  a  man  who  numbered  friends 
among  all  parties  of  this  House.  I  would  also 
like  to  oflFer  my  congratulations  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  on  his  forward- 
looking  plans  and  programmes  for  the  prov- 
ince. We  have  a  long-range  plan  now;  the 
university  guarantee  of  financial  assistance 
over  the  next  three  years  is  just  one  evidence, 
one  concrete  evidence,  of  the  forward-looking 
plan  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  the 
development  of  the  province. 

In  taking  part  in  this  debate,  may  I  em- 
phasize that  what  I  have  to  say  is  in  no  way 
political  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  con- 
troversial. The  views  that  I  am  expressing 
are,  in  general,  my  own.  I  do  not  want  to 
bore  hon.  members  with  statistics;  they  can 
be  very  boring;  but  perhaps  for  the  record 
I  should  tell  them  something  of  the  activities 
of  my  office.  First  let  me  pay  tribute  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  offices  of  the  LCBO  and  in 
the  alcoholism  research  foundation.  May  I 
say  that  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
LCBO  board,  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
subject  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about  this 
morning;  he  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and 
his  great  talents  to  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions in  the  industry,  and  in  particular  to 
this    problem    of    alcoholism. 

For  the  record— and  I  will  make  this  short 
—during  the  past  year  in  1962,  I  have  spoken 
at  170  meetings,  which  is  nearly  three  and  a 
half  a  week,  and  the  attendance  was,  on  the 
average,  82.  The  attendances  were  as  large 
as  750  and  as  small  as  six.  There  were 
approximately  1,360  visitors  to  our  offices, 
1962  inquiries  were  received  by  mail,  and 
literally    hundreds    of   telephone    calls    were 
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received.  I  visited  19  schools  and  perhaps  I 
had  better  mention  the  organizations  that  I 
have  addressed.  I  suppose  the  most  fruitful 
were  with  the  medical  officers  of  health  and 
the  ministerial  associations  of  the  province. 
I  have  also  addressed  Rotary  Clubs  and 
Lions  clubs;  these  social  organizations  or 
service  organizations:  Rotary,  Progress,  Cana- 
dian, Canadian  Legion,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  boards  of  trade,  federations  of 
agriculture  and,  of  course,  all  fraternal 
organizations  in  the  province.  We  have  been 
especially  active  with  the  groups  known  as 
the  women's  institutes. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  hon.  members  to- 
day something  that  is  everybody's  problem. 
I  am  sure,  in  fact  I  would  be  almost  willing 
to  bet  if  I  were  a  betting  man,  that  if  hon. 
members  questioned  the  first  ten  people  they 
met  on  the  street,  every  one  of  them  would 
know  at  least  of  someone  who  has  a  problem 
with  alcohol.  Alcoholism  is  everybody's 
problem. 

I  want  hon.  members  to  think  of  the  size 
of  this  pubhc  health  problem.  Sometimes 
figures  are  pretty  unconvincing.  We  become 
so  accustomed  to  glibly  rolling  the  word 
"millions"  off  our  tongues  that  to  say  we 
have  80,000  alcoholics  in  this  province  is  not 
so  tremendously  impressive.  But  perhaps 
comparisons  will  carry  more  weight. 

We  have  in  this  province  1,228  TB  patients 
and  they  are  located  in  12  sanatoria.  We 
have  2,000  TB  outpatients  taking  drug 
therapy.  But  against  this,  we  have  80,000 
alcoholics.  We  have  in  fact  more  alcoholics 
than  we  have  cancer  patients,  TB  patients 
and  polio  patients  combined.  Are  we,  there- 
fore, looking  at  this  problem  in  its  proper 
dimensions? 

What  about  our  public  welfare  depart- 
ment? How  many  of  its  cases  have  an 
alcoholic  connotation?  What  does  it  cost  out 
of  our  tax  dollar  to  care  for  them?  Ask  the 
family  court  and  all  other  social  agencies 
what  proportion  of  their  cases  have  an 
alcoholic  incidence. 

All  of  us  in  one  way  or  another  pay  taxes. 
Each  one  of  us  helps  to  pay  for  both  local, 
provincial  and  federal  services  in  institutions. 
Our  money  supports  the  police  department, 
the  courts,  the  jails,  the  mental  hospitals,  the 
reformatories,  the  penitentiaries.  These  puni- 
tive and  custodial  institutions  draw  their 
l;irgest  clientele  from  those  having  alcoholic 
problems.  Their  maintenance  costs  countless 
tax  dollars  annually;  and  all  of  this  money 
which  we  are  required  to  supply  contributes 
not  one  dime  towards  the  solution  of  the 
alcoholic  problem.  Does  it  not  make  the  best 


possible  kind  of  sense  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
in  services  and  facilities  designed  to  reduce 
the  size  of  this  problem  and  its  attendant 
financial  burden?  | 

We  have  80,000  alcoholics  in  this  province  ' 
and  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
individual  alcoholic  does  not  suffer  alone. 
His  whole  family  suffers.  His  employer 
suffers.  The  community  suffers.  The  province 
suffers.  Actually  then,  this  problem  virtually 
affects  everyone.  Then  who  is  going  to  solve 
and  combat  a  problem  of  this  dimension? 
Are  we  going  to  leave  it  to  some  individual? 
Some  group  of  individuals?  | 

What    about    Alcoholics    Anonymous,    yoa    ^ 
say.      Well,      the      Alcoholics      Anonymous 
organization  revolves  around  the  principle  of 
individual    help    to    the    individual    alcoholic 
who  wants  to  be  helped.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  organization.   It  has  thus  far 
been  the  most  universally  successful  answer 
for  the  individual  alcoholic.  It  can  and  it  will 
be  a  valuable  ally  and  it  does  wonders;  but 
it  cannot  and  will  not  run  a  completely  inte-    « 
grated    province-wide    programme    for    com-    i 
bating  all  phases  of  the  problem. 

This  is  a  community  problem;  it  is  a 
provincial  problem.  And  I  maintain  it  is  a 
provincial  responsibility.  It  is  in  our  laps 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  For  alcoholism  is 
everybody's  business;  it  transcends  party 
politics. 

I  think  those  who  work  in  this  field  realize 
just  how  true  that  statement  is.  In  my  office,  | 
we  have  countless  telephone  calls  asking  ^ 
what  to  do  for  a  friend  who  has  a  problem. 
A  visitor  comes  in  and  takes  out  a  handful 
of  pamphlets  for  a  neighbour.  I  speak  in 
some  village  or  hamlet  and  someone  comes 
up  after  the  meeting  to  ask  how  his  sister 
can  get  her  husband  to  go  to  the  meetings 
of  the  AA.  Someone  else  asks  what  can  be 
done  about  someone  who,  due  to  excessive 
drinking,  is  losing  his  business  and  ruining  his 
home.  It  is  everybody's  business.  Alcoholism 
is  your  business.  It  is  my  business. 

I  wish  it  could  be  within  my  power  to 
convey  to  you  what  a  privilege  it  is  and  what 
a  privilege  I  feel  it  is  to  be  working  in  this 
field,  to  be  just  one  small  cog— and  that  is 
all  I  am,  a  small  cog  in  doing  something 
about  our  most  neglected  public  health 
service.  I  wish  that  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  could  share  with  me  the  thrill  of 
having  some  happy  voice  come  over  the 
telephone  say,  "Tom  hasn't  had  a  drink  for 
ten  months  and  we  are  happier  than  we  have 
ever  been,  thanks  to  the  work  you  are 
doing."  Or  to  have  the  experience  of  open- 
ing a   letter  saying,   "Thank  God   and  God 
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bless  you."  These  are  the  kinds  of  rewards 
which  repay  for  the  failures  and  the  dis- 
appointments and  the  tragedies-and  I  want 
to  tell  hon.  members  there  are  many. 

We  need  their  sympathy,  we  need  their 
co-operation,  and  we  need  their  help.  It  is 
everybody's  business.  We  do  not  know  yet 
what  causes  alcoholism,  nor  can  we  tell  in 
advance  who  will  be  an  alcoholic.  We  only 
know  that  one  person  out  of  20  who  drinks 
will  go  down  that  road,  and  but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  that  person  could  be  you  or  me. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  the  field 
of  research  since  1949.  We  have  found  out 
a  great  many  things  about  this  problem  but 
I  think  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
our  knowledge  is  ahead  of  our  wiUingness  to 
do  something  really  tangible  and  practical 
about  it. 

Many  people  drink  in  this  province.  It  is 
said  that  60  per  cent  of  adult  people  drink  in 
this  province.  I  think  I  read  this  morning 
that  the  figure  is  65  per  cent.  To  98  per  cent 
of  them  alcohol  is  no  problem  at  all.  They 
can  take  it  or  they  can  leave  it  alone.  How- 
ever, to  about  two  per  cent,  drinking  has 
become  enough  of  a  problem  to  interfere 
with  happy  and  useful  living. 

These  problem  drinkers  are  sick  people. 
They  are  victims  of  a  disease  that  requires 
mecUcal,  psychiatric  and  social  help.  This  is 
no  isolated  problem;  it  is  not  something  that 
one  finds  only  in  one  spot;  one  can  find  it  all 
over  this  province.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  few 
families  in  one  community.  All  social  groups 
are  affected  by  it. 

Punishment  is  not  enough.  Punishment  is 
worthless.  Putting  the  alcoholic  in  jail  is  in- 
effective, just  as  ineffective  as  it  would  be  if 
that  person  were  a  victim  of  any  other 
disease.  The  alcoholic  is  a  sick  person,  a  man 
or  woman  who  needs  to  be  helped.  I  say  that 
treatment  of  his  ailment,  not  punishment, 
will  rehabilitate  him. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  alcoholic  is 
a  sick  man  rather  than  a  sinner.  The  recovery 
of  hundreds  of  members  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  bears  this  out.  As  Dr.  Rrightman 
of  New  York  has  said,  a  strong  fence  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  will  reduce  the  need  for  so 
many  ambulances  to  carry  away  the  bodies 
at  the  bottom. 

Thus  it  is  only  if  public  awareness  is  de- 
veloped, and  public  interest  is  stimulated  and 
transformed  into  action,  that  we  will  see 
broad  scale  progress.  New  medical  treatment, 
hospital  beds,  clinics,  and  all  the  sources  so 
badly  needed,  can  only  be  secured  if  public 
opinion  is  behind  it.  The  public  owes  this  to 
themselves.  They  owe  it  to  the  alcoholic. 


Again,  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  AA. 
Through  them  many  persons  have  been 
brought  back  to  useful  living.  Many  were 
regarded  as  hopeless  by  the  community,  but 
this  organization  has  given  us  the  valid  testi- 
mony that  alcoholics  are  sick  people,  can  be 
helped,  can  be  cured  and  are  worth  helping. 

One  needs  infinite  patience  in  dealing  with 
them  and  working  in  this  field;  and  when  I 
get  discouraged  as  I  often  do,  I  look  back.  I 
remember  what  it  was  like  in  1949.  I  remem- 
ber what  public  attitudes  were  then.  We  did 
not  even  have  lip  service.  We  had  no  partner- 
ship with  the  press  or  the  schools  or  the 
fraternal  and  service  organizations  and  service 
clubs.  We  had  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  these  groups.  Today,  we  have  full  con- 
nection with  them,  full  support.  Rut  let  me 
remind  you  that  we  are  still  pioneers,  and  we 
will  be  pioneers  in  this  field  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  are  not  going  to  change  this 
situation  overnight.  We  are  not  going  to 
change  things  overnight  and  eliminate  alco- 
holism from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  that 
we  are  no  different  from  any  other  crusade. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you.  The  TR  attack  has 
been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  TR  has  not  yet  been  eliminated. 
Rut  if  we  can  do  as  much  work  in  50  years 
about  alcoholism  as  we  have  done  with  TR, 
it  will  have  been  worth  every  moment  of 
time  and  all  our  efforts,  all  our  thought,  and 
all  our  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  every  hon.  member  in  this 
House  will  see  that  this  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness and  assist  in  every  way  possible,  we 
can  do  wonders.  Half-way  measures  are  not 
enough.  We  have  got  to  go  all  the  way. 

The  stakes  are  higher  in  human  lives  and 
suffering  in  this  field  than  in  any  other  field. 
We  are  doing  magnificent  things  in  Ontario. 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees  when 
one  is  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  when  one 
can  see  this  thing  in  perspective  and  measure 
it  against  other  areas,  one  can  see  what  is 
being  done. 

I  belong  to  an  organization  which  is  not 
given  to  too  much  pubhcation  of  its  activities, 
but  there  is  far  more  taking  place  in  this 
programme  than  the  majority  of  members 
are  aware  of.  You  really  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on  in  this  field  of  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation until  you  become  involved  in  it. 

In  our  opposition  to  class  hatreds  and  to 
all  forms  of  injustices,  in  our  concern  for  the 
social  welfare  of  our  fellow  man  and  our 
compassion  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
afflicted,  it  should  be  concern  and  love  that 
motivates  us.  In  our  daily  thought  and  action, 
the  power  of  compassion  expresses  itself  in 
toleration,  in  kindness,  in  forgiveness,  in  love. 
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in  courtesy.  Among  all  the  vexatious  frustra- 
tions and  fears  among  all  those  people,  we 
should  be  numbered  among  those  who  stand 
firm,  keep  our  heads  and  never  lose  heart. 

In  1958,  Lord  Hailsham,  who  was  then  the 
chairman  of  the  Conservative  Party  organiza- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  had  this  to  say: 

Being  a  Conservative  does  not  mean  rigid 

acceptance  of  every   item  of  policy  of  a 

government.  We  encourage  differences  of 

opinion  to  be  honestly  aired. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  hope  that  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  members,  sir, 
will  be  of  value  and  interest  in  facing  the 
problems  that  face  us.  Face  to  face  with 
destiny,  a  member  of  Parliament  has  only 
his  own  conscience,  his  own  sense  of  destiny, 
and  the  past  to  guide  him.  He  has  only  the 
future  to  consider.  Lord  Hailsham  said  we 
must  think  of  tomorrow.  And  then  he  went 
on: 

There  is  great  need  for  reform.  There 
is  great  need  for  improvement.  There  are 
tliose  who  believe  that  you  can  get  reform 
without  criticism.  I  do  not  belong  to  that 
school. 

Neither  do  I.  I  can  claim,  if  nothing  else, 
that  I  am  making  this  subject  a  matter  of 
discussion.  I  do  not  think  we  can  ever  have 
reform  without  criticism. 

Tlie  report  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  for  the  year  1962  does  not  make 
for  complacency,  as  far  as  over-indulgence  of 
hquor  is  concerned.  If  you  will  turn  to  pages 
52  and  53  of  last  year's  report,  you  will  find 
that  out  of  a  total  of  55,177  persons  con- 
victed for  all  offences  in  this  province— crimes 
against  the  person,  crimes  against  property, 
against  public  morals  and  decency,  against 
public  order  and  peace,  and  miscellaneous 
crimes— you  will  find  that  out  of  that  55,177, 
there  were  32,047  convicted  for  liquor 
offences. 

I  realize  that  the  great  majority  of  tliese 
convictions  were  for  drunkenness.  They  are 
not  alcoholics.  Yet  the  report  is  one  that 
should  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  concern.  It  is 
not  pleasant  reading.  It  is  not  a  good  story, 
and  it  does  show  a  definite  degree  of  over- 
indulgence in  alcohol. 

In  the  field  of  liquor  advertising  I  believe 
action  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
advertising  is  not  directed  toward  our  young 
people.  I  know  that  we  have  no  control  over 
what  is  beamed  in  our  direction  from  the 
United  States,  but  we  can  at  least  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Ontario  firms  as  to 
the  advertising  emanating  from  them  that  is 
put    through    the    United    States    stations.     I 


would  say  very  definitely  that  if  a  firm 
dealing  in  alcoholic  beverages  refuses  to 
comply,  then  the  remedy  is  quite  simple. 
Just  remove  its  product  from  the  shelves. 
It  will  stop.  There  must  be  supervision  and 
that  supervision  is  necessary  in  this  field. 

As  far  as  local  option  is  concerned,  I  believe 
it  has  worked  out  very  well  over  the  years. 
In  no  case  should  local  autonomy  be  over- 
ruled or  circumvented.  Liquor  should  not  be 
brought  in  the  back  door  of  any  municipality, 
when  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  it  cannot  be 
brought  in  the  front  door.  Again  I  plead  for 
greater  supervision  as  far  as  banquet  licences 
are  concerned,  and  I  have  been  making  this 
plea  for  two  years  now.  Applications  should 
be  scrutinized  very  carefully  and  should  not 
be  issued  under  any  circumstances  to  people 
who  make  a  racket  of  it  and  pocket  the 
proceeds,  providing  unfair  competition  to  tax- 
paying    businesses. 

If  minors  are  served  at  any  such  banquet, 
then  that  person  who  has  the  banquet  permit 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  banquet 
permit  in  future. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  couple  of  licences 
were  granted  which  in  my  opinion  should 
not  have  been  granted.  The  licence  for  a 
dining  room  and  bar  at  Maple  Leaf  Gardens, 
for  example.  I  know  the  board  has  difficulties. 
There  were  no  objections  to  that  licence,  un- 
fortunately. There  should  have  been  ob- 
jections. In  general,  licences  are  not  granted 
to  an  establishment  in  close  proximity  to  a 
school.  Here  we  have  the  unusual  situation 
of  a  licence  being  granted  next  door  to— yes, 
within  the  very  same  building  as  a  school, 
if  you  like— because  young  boys  are  being 
coached  here  in  hockey  and  other  sports  at 
various  times  of  the  year.  Even  if  the  profits 
are  to  go  toward  the  promotion  of  all  types 
of  sport,  this  does  not  justify  this  action. 

Neither  can  I  see  any  justification  for 
granting  an  outlet  on  Temperance  Street. 
The  late  Jesse  Ketchum  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  this  province,  and  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  this  city.  The  least  we  can  do 
is  honour  his  memory.  I  am  sure  we  are  not 
holding  his  memory  in  very  high  regard  when 
we  permit  an  outlet  on  Temperance  Street 
of  all  streets.  And  the  outlet  at  the  moment 
is  nothing  but  a  pancake  house.  Surely  in 
our  efforts  to  be  fair  and  just— and  I  say  again 
there  were  no  objections  to  this  application— 
we  have  not  reached  the  point  where  any- 
thing goes,  even  a  pancake  stand.  And  I 
challenge  anyone  to  deny  this.  Drive  along 
the  street  and  see  for  yourselves.  This  out- 
let will  not  bring  any  words  of  commenda- 
tion from  people   generally,   not  even  from 
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the  most  bigoted  wets.  In  any  event,  down- 
town Toronto  has  reached  the  point  of 
saturation  as  far  as  hquor  outlets  are  con- 
cerned. 

Sometimes  things  are  very  diflScult  to 
understand,  of  course.  You  may  find  them 
diflScult  to  understand  over  there.  Sometimes 
we  find  them  difficult  to  understand  over 
here.  During  the  past  year,  1962,  the  sales 
of  imported  wines  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
increased  considerably  over  the  year  1961 
according  to  the  Wine  Institute.  Now  this 
increase  was  due  largely  to  imported  brands 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  our  stores— some 
from  the  United  States.  Here  we  have  the 
contradiction.  One  branch  of  the  government 
says  "Buy  Canadian"  and  we  back  it  up  with 
a  trade  crusade.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
that  crusade.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  is  doing  a 
magnificent  job  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
But  how  can  we,  in  all  fairness,  permit  more 
wine  to  come  into  Ontario  to  take  away  our 
Canadian  dollar— especially  when  this  business 
is  on  a  one-way  street?  You  cannot  purchase 
Canadian  wine  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  the  Ontario  wine  is  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  any  produced  anywhere 
in  the  whole  world.  We  also  need  to  protect 
the  interests  of  our  grape  growers,  who  are 
now  on  a  quota  as  far  as  production  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  cannot  dispose  of  their 
entire  crop. 

During  the  past  year,  two  new  types  of 
wine  were  advertised  in  this  province,  one 
called  "Zing,"  the  other  called  "Zoom."  Not 
very  dignified  names,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree.  But  both  of  these  wines  have  a  much 
higher  alcoholic  content  than  the  ordinary 
cheap  wines  available,  and  they  are  in  great 
demand  by  the  winos,  as  we  call  them.  In 
fact,  they  refer  to  these  wines  this  way: 
"Let's  go  up  to  the  store  and  get  the  imita- 
tion gin."  Each  sells  for  $1  a  bottle,  and  $3 
invested  will  give  the  same  alcoholic  con- 
tent as  a  bottle  of  rye,  and  you  get  three 
bottles.  I  feel  this  wine  is  not  the  sort  of 
product  that  should  be  sold  or  produced 
by  the  wine  industry.  In  time  it  will  seriously 
affect  the  grape  growers  and  create  additional 
problems  in  a  group— and  this  is  where  I 
come  in— whose  drinking  habits  are  already 
difficult  to  control. 

With  all  hon.  members,  I  share  a  common 
purpose.  Much  is  expected  of  us  and  much 
is  given  to  us.  We  must  speak  against  the 
things  that  are  wrong  and  we  must  champion 
the  good.  We  are  equally  responsible  for 
our  silences,  for  our  failures  to  expose  evil 
and  uphold  right.    We  went  forth  into  the 


unknown  a  couple  of  years  ago,  just  as  I 
did,  just  as  crusaders  have  done  before  me, 
neither  knowing  who  would  come  to  listen 
nor  what  adventure  the  day  would  bring, 
and  we  have  to  thank  many  people  for  such 
a  modest  success  as  our  efforts  have  achieved. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  doctors  of  this 
province,  the  clergy,  social  workers,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  and  particularly  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  for  appearing  at 
our  meetings  and  adding  their  patronage  to 
this  important  work.  It  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness. 

Alcoholism  is  a  large  and  unwieldy  prob- 
lem, and  problems  are  apt  to  create  them- 
selves. But  if  they  are  tackled  competently 
and  thoroughly  and  on  the  right  principles, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  decent  size.  I  have 
often  been  surprised,  not  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  little,  but  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much  with  the  tools  we  have 
to  work  with.  If  our  work  has  helped  even 
a  little  to  alleviate  the  troubles  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  whose  cause  all  of  us  have 
at  heart,  it  has  been  worthwhile. 

First,  the  nature  of  the  problem  must  be 
appreciated.  Just  as  generals  fight  a  war  in 
the  terms  of  the  previous  one,  so  does  the 
government  tend  to  solve  its  social  and  health 
problems  in  terms  of  a  previous  generation. 
But  this  government  has  shown  a  capacity 
to  adjust  itself  to  social  cases  and  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  Because  of  that  it  has 
been  able  to  make  significant  progress.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Haskett),  and  the  chairman  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  are  not  afraid  to 
take  a  fresh  and  different  view,  and  taking 
this  view  with  them  we  can  look  for  con- 
tinuing support  and  increasing  interest. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  minor  problem, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  major  problem.  The 
former  assistant  surgeon-general  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  called  it  our 
greatest  unsolved  public  health  problem.  It  is 
unsolved  not  because  it  is  a  new  problem.  It  is 
unsolved  because  we  have  not  found  yet  why 
an  alcoholic  is  an  alcoholic,  why  one  out  of 
every  20  drinkers  goes  down  this  highway. 
But  no  problem  can  be  solved  by  refusing 
to  recognize  its  existence  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  problem  can  be  solved  while 
people  are  unaware  of  its  nature  and  rami- 
fications. 

Many  groups  have  been  concerned  for 
years  with  the  problem  of  beverage  alcohol. 
It  is  an  old  problem,  a  problem  that  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  time.  In  the 
final  analysis  this  concern  has  resolved  itself 
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into  a  violent  tug  of  war  between  the  wets 
and  the  drys  whose  views  are  totally  in 
opposition.  I  am  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  beverage  alcohol  but  I  want  to  take  no 
sides  in  this  tug  of  war— this  ancient  battle. 
My  concern  is  with  this  disease  called 
alcoholism  and  its  victims— those  hapless, 
suffering,  human  beings  that  we  call 
alcoholics. 

In  this  province— or  I  should  say  in  many 
communities— there  is  no  place  to  put  the 
alcoholic  except  in  the  local  jail.  The 
hospitals  do  not  want  them.  They  are  filled 
to  the  doors  anyway.  You  know,  we  are  not 
usually  wont  to  treat  our  sick  people  in  that 
fashion.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being  en- 
lightened and  kind,  yet  to  a  great  body  of 
sick  human  beings  we  offer  only  punishment. 
We  behave  as  if  we  are  still  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

So  many  people  say,  "Oh,  it  is  too  bad,  but 
there  is  little  you  can  do  about  it;  and  if  you 
could  do  anything,  these  people  would  not 
be  worth  salvaging."  No  wonder  I  plead  for 
facilities,  for  an  institution  to  treat  alcoholics 
and  alcoholics  alone;  a  hospital  if  you  like. 
Alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  the  alcoholic  is 
a  sick  person.  He  can  be  helped,  he  is 
worth  helping,  and  I  would  like  to  remind 
you  that  this  is  a  public  health  problem  and 
a  provincial  public  responsibility. 

We  know  that  alcoholism  is  a  disease— we 
have  been  told  that  for  years— from  which 
one  can  recover  if  help  is  given.  I  know  the 
alcoholic  cannot  use  alcohol  in  a  normal  way, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  do  it;  but  he  can 
be  taught  to  live  a  normal  life,  a  productive 
life,  a  satisfying  life,  without  alcohol  and 
with  no  craving  for  it.  In  treating  an  alcoholic, 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  accept  the 
patient  as  one  who  is  desperately  ill  and 
desperately  in  need  of  help. 

We  must  also  imderstand  that  the  often 
unco-operative  attitude  of  the  alcoholic  is 
part  of  his  illness.  Much  of  his  behaviour  is 
merely  a  defence  against  his  deep,  deep  feel- 
ing of  hopelessness  and  despair.  To  treat  an 
alcoholic  requires  knowledge  and  patience 
and  understanding  and  faith  and  goodwill. 
We  can  bring  all  these  ingredients  into  our 
therapy.  If  we  can  bring  all  these  ingredients 
into  the  therapy,  it  will  not  matter  whether 
the  doctor  uses  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  anta- 
buse,  group  therapy,  or  counselling  as  the 
mode  of  treatment.  It  will  not  make  any 
difference  what  he  uses  so  long  as  all  these 
ingredients  are  there.  Often  the  use  of  all  of 
them  is  necessary. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  40,000 
alcoholics  in  industry  in  this  province.  They 


are  absent  from  work  720,000  man  days  per 
year— not  hours,  but  man  days.  Do  you  know 
this  is  double  the  time  lost  by  Ontario  workers 
because  of  strikes?  I  remind  you  again  that  it 
is  everybody's  business. 

The  answer  to  the  question  what  can  be 
done  about  it  is  fourfold: 

(1)  We  must  recognize,  uncover  and  treat 
the  individual  alcoholic  for  a  disease  from 
which  recovery  is  possible;  that  is  the  firsi 
thing. 

(2)  We  must  educate  the  families  of  the 
alcoholics  and  the  public  in  general  to  accept 
that  recovery  is  possible  and  that  we  have  a 
responsibility   toward   the    alcoholic. 

(3)  Let  us  help  the  alcoholic,  not  hide  him. 
Do  not  hide  him  in  your  home,  or  in  public, 
business,  community,  but  get  out  into  the 
local  branch  of  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  to 
the  clinics,  to  the  research  foundations;  try 
to  get  your  local  hospital  to  admit  him. 

(4)  Make  the  alcoholic  realize  the  com- 
plexity of  his  disease,  which  is  rooted  in  the 
physical,  social,  mental,  spiritual  areas  of  his 
hfe. 

To  recover  the  alcoholic  needs  help,  not 
censure.  He  is  a  sick  man,  not  a  wayward 
man.  On  an  understanding  of  this  concept 
rests  his  recovery.  Most  communities  will  find 
that  there  are  few  facilities  other  than  the 
local  groups  of  the  AA.  Yet  other  facilities 
are  needed.  General  hospitals  must  open  their 
beds  for  the  treatment  of  acute  alcoholism. 

We  need  more  clinics  for  diagnosis;  more 
treatment  in  these  clinics.  We  also  need  rest 
centres  for  those  who  require  long-term  care. 

We  can  solve  the  problem  of  alcoholism  in 
Ontario.  We  can  solve  it  if  we  will.  We  will 
not  do  it  overnight.  We  will  not  do  it  in  a 
decade.  But  we  can  solve  it.  The  progress  we 
are  making  today  is  encouraging.  This  disease 
attacks  80,000  persons  in  our  province,  this 
disease  occurs  in  one  out  of  every  20  adult 
persons  who  drink  at  all.  As  I  said  before,  we 
do  not  know  why  one  person  is  attacked  while 
the  other  19  are  not.  It  is  certainly  not  alcohol 
alone,  since  so  many  people  are  able  to  drink 
in  relative  moderation. 

The  clinic  operated  by  the  Salvation  Army 
at  160  Jarvis  Street,  called  the  Harbour  Light 
Clinic,  has  an  amazing  record.  Out  of  the 
hundreds  treated  there,  almost  half  are  re- 
habilitated. Countless  families  have  been 
reunited,  homes  restored.  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  personal  tribute  to  that  organization.  The 
Salvation  Army  are  doing  a  magnificent  job. 

We  are  always  interested  in  what  others  are 
doing  in  this  field.  I  have  written  to  every 
state   in  the   USA   regarding  their  activities. 
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Almost  every  state,  in  reply,  mentioned  the 
amazing  success  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics  in  the  state  of 
California.  Well,  I  did  not  take  a  trip  to 
California,  but  I  wrote  to  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  their  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  Imagine  my  surprise  and 
pleasure  to  receive  a  letter  and  report  from 
the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  this  subject, 
saying  that  their  whole  basis  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  was  based  on  what  was  being 
done  here  in  our  province,  and  that  Mr. 
Archibald  and  Dr.  Gordon  Bell,  names  well 
known  to  all  of  you,  had  given  them  tremend- 
ous help  in  setting  up  their  plans. 

To  come  back  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario,  he  not  only 
has  been  co-operative,  I  say  that  sincerely 
and  honestly,  but  extremely  anxious  to  do 
anything  and  everything  to  assist  in  this  work 
of  educating  our  people  to  be  moderate  and 
temperate  in  their  drinking  habits.  Time  after 
time  he  has  expressed  the  view  that  he  is 
concerned  with  the  ever-increasing  sales  of 
the  board,  and  would  like  to  see  the  people 
drink  less.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is 
a  democracy.  People  buy  and  you  cannot 
stop  them  from  buying,  but  we  are  concerned 
about  the  sales. 

During  the  past  year  a  successful  and  fruit- 
ful seminar  on  alcohol  problems  was  held  in 
the  University  of  Toronto.  I  mentioned  this  a 
year  ago  and  some  of  the  hon.  members 
dropped  in  for  an  hour  or  two  during  that 
seminar.  This  coming  year  we  are  holding  a 
similar  school  at  Queen's  University  and  I 
hope  that  some  of  the  hon.  members  will  find 
it  possible  to  attend,  even  if  it  is  only  for  a 
short  session. 

This  morning  I  had  placed  on  hon.  mem- 
bers' desks  a  little  booklet  put  out  by  our 
Alcoholism  Research  Foundation.  It  tells  the 
story  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
province.  I  hope  that  hon.  members  read  it, 
that  they  take  it  home  with  them,  and  if 
someone  asks  them  what  they  can  do  about 
some  local  alcoholic,  they  will  find  the  infor- 
mation that  they  require  in  this  little  booklet. 
It  is  well  compiled,  and  we  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  research  foundation  for 
putting  it  out. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  considered, 
and  I  could  go  on  till  one  o'clock.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  indicated  time  and  time 
again  he  is  concerned  about  this  problem,  not 
just  as  a  problem  of  law;  he  is  concerned 
about  it  as  a  social  problem,  as  a  moral  prob- 
lem, as  a  welfare  problem  and  as  a  health 
problem.  He  knows,  as  all  of  you  know,  that 
we  have  got  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  He  has 
expressed  on  many  occasions  that  our  greatest 


asset  is  our  people,  that  everything  resolves 
and  revolves  around  people.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  have  physical  and  moral  and  mental 
fitness  in  all  our  people.  But  alcoholism  in- 
volves all  these  three.  It  touches  each  one  of 
them.  It  has  to  do  with  the  physical  fitness 
and  moral  fitness  and  the  mental  fitness  of 
every  person. 

Therefore,  we  need  the  continued  support 
and  sympathy  and  understanding  of  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House.  This  is  not  a  political 
problem.  If  you  were  over  here  you  would 
have  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  not  a  controversial 
problem. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  We  will  have  to 
deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Downer:  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
that  happens.  It  is  not  a  political  problem, 
but  it  is  everybody's  problem  and  it  is 
everybody's  business.  I  plead  with  you  to 
give  us  your  wholehearted  support  as  we 
try  to  help  our  fellow  man. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  this  morning  for 
your  kind  attention.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  all  sides  of 
the  House,  for  their  kindness  to  me  on  so 
many,  many  occasions  when  I  happened  to  be 
in  their  local  constituencies. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


PORTABILITY  OF  PENSIONS 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  extension,  improvement  and 
solvency  of  pension  plans  and  for  the  port- 
ability of  pension  benefits. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  comments  on 
behalf  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  in 
respect  to  this  bill.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  coming  before  the  Legislature 
at  this  session,  and  one  which  I  think  deserves 
detailed  consideration  both  as  to  its  principle 
and,  at  a  later  date,  as  to  its  detailed  pro- 
visions. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  in 
moving  first  reading,  made  quite  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  bill  and  of  the  background 
of  its  introduction  into  this  House,  indicating 
some  of  the  very  great  travail  that  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  bill  over  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  it  came  home  to  me  as  I  listened  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  detailed  account,  that 
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the  mountain  laboured  and  brought  forth   a 
mouse. 

There  are  three  basic  problems  involved  in 
dealing  with  pensions.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  problem  of  providing  some  sort  of  basic 
minimum  old-age  security  for  all  the  popula- 
tion that  reaches  a  certain  age.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  problem— and  the  pressure  for 
this  has  been  increasing  over  the  years— of 
providing  something  more  than  the  mere 
basic  minimum  through  some  form  of  wage- 
related  pension  plan.  And  thirdly,  there  is 
tlie  problem  of  providing  some  sort  of  vested 
right  for  employees  who  are  under  or  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  pension  plans  that  have 
been  introduced  by  their  employers,  either 
voluntarily  or  under  the  pressure  of  employer 
and  employee  negotiations.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  need  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
including  myself,  for  ensuring  that  private 
pension  plans  will  include  portability  features. 
These  are  the  three  basic  problems  in  the 
pension  field  as  I  see  them. 

As  to  the  first  one,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding some  sort  of  minimum  degree  of 
old-age  security,  that  is  dealt  with  in  the 
main  in  federal  legislation.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  not  dealt  with  adequately.  I  do  not 
think  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  sufficient, 
and  I  think  that  the  age  at  which  one  obtains 
the  old-age  pension  is  too  high.  However, 
this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  dealt  with  to 
some  degree  or  other  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, I  do  not  think  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  government  and  I  will  make  no  further 
reference  to  it  here. 

The  other  two  matters,  however,  are  ob- 
viously matters  with  regard  to  which  the 
government  considers  that  it  has  some  degree 
of  responsibility  because  it  has  tried  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
It  has  tried  to  deal  with  both  problems  in 
the  same  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  dealt 
witl)  cither  of  them  satisfactorily  or  ade- 
quately. 

Taking  first,  tlie  problem  of  providing 
additional  wage-related  pensions  which  will 
supplement  the  minimum  pension  now  pro- 
vided in  federal  law:  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
with  the  principle  that  such  additional  pen- 
sions are  necessary.  The  federal  pension 
provides  certainly  not  more  than  enough  to 
merely  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  basic  pension  of  that  kind 
ever  will,  or  ever  can,  provide  anything  more 
than  the  absolute  minimum  required  to  sus- 
tain life,  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
community  of  what  basic  sustenance  is.  I 
think  that  is  in  the  nature  of  things  as  far 
as    a    basic    universal    pension    is    concerned, 


and  most  people  hope  that  in  their  older 
years  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  bare 
sustenance.  Therefore  they  are  interested  in 
additional  plans. 

The  government  here,  principally  in  section 
17  of  the  bill  before  us,  undertakes  to 
guarantee  that  some  people  in  the  province 
will  get  some  additional  benefits  over  and 
above  the  basic  pension  when  tliey  reach  the 
age  of  70.  The  percentage  which,  under  this 
bill,  will  be  guaranteed  as  a  supplementary 
pension  would  I  think,  be  something  between 
50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
standard  pension  plans,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  bill,  are  mandatory  in  all  employment 
units  where  there  are  15  employees  or  more. 
My  recollection  of  the  figures  produced  by 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission, 
where  there  is  a  similar  sort  of  standard 
imposed,  is  that  that  amounts  to  upwards  of 
60  per  cent  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  provision  for  any  other  em- 
ployed persons,  or  for  self-employed  people, 
as  far  as  supplementary  benefits  are  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  believe  that  is  sound.  I 
think,  if  we  are  going  to  require  by  law 
that  some  people  will  receive  supplementary 
pensions  over  and  above  the  basic  federal 
pension,  then  we  should,  as  far  as  is  possible 
require  in  the  law  that  all  people  should  get 
those  benefits  or  should  have  them  made 
available  to  them.  If  we  are  going  to  say 
that  some  employers  must  provide  them 
through  plans  of  various  types  then  I  say  that 
we  should  provide  that  all  employers  must 
provide  them.  I  think  the  bill  is  open  to 
criticism  in  that  it  is  only  a  half-way  measure 
in  achieving  the  objective  of  providing  sup- 
plementary wage-related  pensions  over  and 
above  the  basic  federal  pension. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  already  said 
that  we  are  pioneering  in  this  field  and  the 
government  is  moving  slowly.  No  doubt  he 
may  envisage  that  at  a  later  date  the  coverage 
of  the  legislation  may  be  extended,  or  the 
compulsory  coverage  of  the  legislation  may 
be  extended.  But  I  am  going  to  suggest  to 
him  in  a  moment  that  it  should  be  possible, 
with  a  diff^erent  approach,  to  make  the  cover- 
age universal  from  the  beginning. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comments  also  on  the  scale 
of  benefits  which  will  be  guaranteed  to  some- 
what more  than  half  of  the  population,  under 
the  standard  or  compulsory  pension  plan.  It 
has  been  generally  reported  that  these 
standard  benefits  will  work  out  to  $2  per 
month,  that  is  a  pension  of  $2  per  month 
for  each  year  of  employment.  An  employee 
who  entering  a  standard  pension  plan  at  the 
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age  of  30,  the  minimum  age  provided  in  the 
bill  and  continuing  under  such  a  plan  for 
the  whole  of  his  working  life  up  until  the 
age  of  70— that  is  40  years— can  look  forward 
to  a  pension  over  and  above  the  federal  old 
age  pension  of  $80  a  month. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  really  a  very 
munificent  pension,  when  one  considers  that 
it  applies  only  after  40  years  of  service  and 
of  course,  for  a  person  with  less  service  under 
one  or  more  standard  pension  plans  the  pen- 
sion will  be  less. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  by  any 
means  guarantee  that  even  an  employee  with 
40  years  of  service  will  get  a  pension  of  $80  a 
month.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  bill  at  all.  It  would  follow  in  the  case 
where  an  employer  chose  option  III  under 
clause  (c)  of  subsection  17.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  would  follow  necessarily  if  he 
chose  either  of  the  other  two  options.  Option 
No.  II  is  too  complicated  to  figure  out;  I 
think  it  would  take  an  actuary  to  figure  that 
one  out,  so  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  scale 
of  benefits  it  would  provide. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  They 
all  come  out  about  even. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  understand  from  the 
original  explanation  that  the  three  were  in- 
tended to  be  approximate  equivalents  as  far 
as  was  actuarily  possible;  that  they  represent 
the  three  main  types  of  plans  that  are  now  in 
existence,  that  employers  were  being  given 
the  choice  of  these  three  main  plans,  and 
that  the  minimum  requirements  should  be 
roughly  equivalent  under  this  clause.  As  I 
say,  I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  alterna- 
tive No.  II,  because  it  is  too  complicated  for 
me  to  figure  out  with  my  limited  knowledge 
of  mathematics;  but  one  does  not  need  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics  to 
figure   out   alternative   No.    I. 

Alternative  No.  I  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
vide a  pension  of  $80  a  month  to  a  person 
who  has  had  40  years  of  continuous  service 
under  a  standard  pension  plan.  It  will  provide 
such  a  pension  only  if  that  person  has  been 
making  an  average  income  of  $400  a  month 
over  the  40  years.  If  he  makes  less  than  that 
he  will  get  a  smaller  pension. 

Actually  the  minimum  requirement  in 
alternative  No.  I  is  that  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  the  employer  is  required  to 
pay  the  amount  required  in  alternative  No. 
Ill,  namely  $2  per  month  for  each  month  of 
service  or  $80  a  month  for  40  years  of  service. 
That  is  the  most  he  is  required  to  do. 

He  is  required  to  do  that  with  respect  to 


any  employee  who,  over  his  period  of  40 
years  of  employment,  makes  an  average  of 
$400  a  month  or  more.  But  an  employee  who 
makes  less  than  that  will  get  less  pension 
because  he  will  get  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  his  monthly  income  for  each  year  of 
employment.  That  will  be  his  monthly 
pension.  Thus  if  he  makes  $300  a  month  over 
the  term  of  his  employment,  he  will  actually 
get  a  pension  of  $1.50  per  month,  each  year 
of  service,  and  if  he  is  employed  for  40 
years  that  will  work  out  to  $60  per  month. 

Alternative  No.  I  is  certainly  not  as  favour- 
able as  alternative  III  as  far  as  its  legal 
requirements  are  concerned. 

I  can  certainly  conceive  of  situations  where 
employers  who  choose  alternative  I,  will  pro- 
vide the  one  and  a  half  of  one  per  cent  well 
beyond  the  upper  limit  envisaged  in  the  bill 
of  $400  a  month.  In  these  cases  the  average 
cost  to  them  may  be  as  high  or  even  higher 
than  alternative  III,  and  the  benefit  to  an 
employee  with  40  years  of  service  may  better 
when  one  considers  that  his  wage  rate  will 
probably  go  up  over  the  40  years,  but  that 
is  not  required  in  the  law.  As  far  as  the 
minimum  required  in  the  law  is  concerned, 
the  very  best  under  alternative  I  is  just  barely 
as  good  as  alternative  III  and  it  can  be  con- 
siderably worse. 

Therefore,  when  one  says  that  the  pension 
guarantee  under  the  bill,  in  those  units  of 
employment  where  the  standard  pension  plan 
will  apply,  will  be  $80  a  month  for  employees 
with  40  years  of  service,  that  is  a  very  loose 
application  of  the  term.  It  may  or  may  not 
be.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  considerably 
less,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  as  far  as  I 
can  see  from  reading  the  bill  that  it  will  be 
any  more.  That  much  one  can  say  with 
reasonable  certainty. 

There  is  another  factor  that  has  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  this  bill  at  all  and 
which  I  think  we  have  to  start  taking  into 
account  in  pensions  legislation.  That  is  the 
long-term  secular  trend  toward  declining 
value  of  money.  I  have  some  rough  calcula- 
tions. I  would  not  want  to  have  to  back 
them  up  under  cross-examination,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  close  enough  to  being 
accurate  to  demonstrate  what  I  mean.  My 
calculation  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  in  the 
next  40  years  the  value  of  money  declines  at 
the  same  rate  as  it  has  declined  over  the 
last  100  years,  the  $80  pension  or  less— I  will 
take  the  $80  figure— guaranteed  by  this  bill 
will  actually  have  the  purchasing  power  of 
what  $42  has  at  the  present  time. 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  an  employee 
receiving    the    benefits    under    the    standard 
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pension  plan  in  this  bill  will  actually  be 
receiving  a  little  better  than  $40  a  month 
at  the  end  of  40  years  of  employment  under 
a  standard  pension  plan.  This  again,  I  think, 
leads  one  to  question  very  seriously  the 
adequacy  of  the  basic  pension  benefits  which 
government  envisages  in  this  bill,  and  I  think 
that  one  should  give  consideration  to  this 
problem  of  the  declining  value  of  money. 
Our  experience  for  the  last  20  years  leads  us 
to  Ixilieve  that  it  will  continue,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  ignore  it  in  considering 
pension  legislation. 

At  any  rate,  those  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  I  consider  that  the  bill  is  inadequate  in 
soKing  what  I  described  as  the  second  of  the 
three  main  problems  relating  to  pensions— the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  pensions  over 
and  above  the  basic  minimum  pension.  In 
my  view,  this  bill  guarantees  what  I  would 
almost  describe  as  trivial  pensions  for  slightly 
more  than  the  majority  of  the  working  force 
of  the  province.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a 
very  satisfactory  plan. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  government 
that  the  better  way  to  approach  this  second 
problem  is  through  a  public  universal  con- 
tributory pension  plan.  The  government  at 
Ottawa  has  had  such  a  plan  for  consideration, 
we  are  led  to  believe,  for  a  good  many  years 
—ever  since  the  present  government  came 
into  office  almost.  It  has  had  quite  a  detailed 
study  made  of  similar  types  of  plans  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  but  we  have 
seen  no  evidence  of  any  action  by  the  federal 
government  in  this  field.  I  would  agree  with 
anyone  who  wants  to  say  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  universal  contributory  pension  plan, 
it  should  be  done  federally.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  indicated  that  as  far  as  this 
province  is  concerned,  it  is  prepared  to 
consent  to  any  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  federal  government 
to  introduce  such  a  plan.  But  I  am  going  to 
suggest  to  him  that  we  cannot  wait  forever 
for  action  at  the  federal  level.  I  think  that 
if  the  federal  government  does  not  show  more 
signs  of  moving  than  it  has  in  the  last  number 
of  years,  we  should  be  considering  a 
uni\crsal,  contributory,  wage-related  pension 
plan  in  this  province. 

I  think  this  province  is  big  enough  to 
imdertake  such  a  plan  on  its  own.  I  agree 
that  it  would  be  b(>ttor  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment did  it,  but  failing  federal  action,  I 
believe  that  the  province  should  undertake 
the  plan  itself.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
travail  and  trials  and  tribulations  suffered 
during  the  last  few  years  working  out  section 


17  of  this  bill  could  have  been  much  better 
devoted  to  working  out  the  details  of  a 
universal  plan,  a  publicly  administered  plan. 

I  suspect  that  the  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  experts  studying  it  would  have 
been  no  more  difficult  than  it  was  to  work 
out  the  very  inadequate  provisions  that  are 
now  incorporated  in  section  17,  while  the 
benefits  for  the  public  would  have  been 
much  greater.  I  think  there  has  been  a 
great  waste  of  the  time  of  qualified  experts 
over  the  past  three  years  in  working  out  a 
plan  that  really  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  if  we  had 
gone  ahead  with  the  idea  of  introducing  a 
real  pension  plan  that  would  cover  every- 
body, and  would  provide  better  benefits  than 
are  provided  here.  If  we  had  gone  ahead 
with  that  we  would  have  something  now. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  a  lot  of  mis- 
directed effort  over  the  last  few  years,  so  the 
studies  for  a  universal  contributory  plan  still 
have  to  be  made.  I  would  urge  that  they 
should  be  made  immediately.  It  may  be  that 
the  federal  government  has  already  made 
a  good  many  of  them  and  that  the  effort  will 
not  be  as  arduous  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  what  I 
described  as  the  third  problem  involved  in 
pensions,  namely:  insuring  portability  with 
regard  to  private  pension  plans. 

Bill  No.  110  purports  to  deal  with  that 
problem  too.  I  think  it  has  dealt  with  it 
inadequately  just  as  it  deals  inadequately 
with  problem  No.  2  and  I  will  try  to  explain 
why  I  think  that. 

I  have  stated  before  in  this  House,  and  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  I  am  right,  that 
when  an  employer  offers  his  employees  a 
private  pension  plan  designed  to  supplement 
any  public  pensions  that  may  be  in  existence, 
the  benefits  that  he  offers  should  accrue  to 
the  employees  to  whom  they  are  offered,  100 
per  cent.  I  object  strenuously,  and  always 
have,  to  what  is  really  the  standard  practice 
in  private  pension  plans  of  offering  benefits 
which  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  em- 
ployees never  enjoy.  These  pension  plans  are 
introduced  often  with  the  motive  of  freezing 
employees  to  their  jobs.  The  employees  do 
not  get  the  benefits  which  the  employer 
claims  he  is  offering  imless  they  work  for  him 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Under  most  plans 
nowadays,  I  believe  the  time  is  about  20 
years.  In  other  words,  the  employer  tries 
through  a  pension  plan  to  freeze  the  em- 
ployees to  their  jobs  until  they  reach  the  age 
where  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  find 
alternative  employment.  I  believe  that  is  un- 
just and  should  not  happen,  but  apart  from 
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Aat,  I  think  it  is  economically  unsound.  In  a 
mobile  society  like  ours,  where  mobility  of 
labour  is  a  desirable  thing,  I  think  it  is 
undesirable  from  a  social  and  economic  point 
of  view  that  we  should  have  plans  which 
seriously  reduce  mobility  of  labour.  Bill  110 
will,  I  agree,  reduce  this  problem  to  some 
degree.  As  far  as  the  standard  pension  plan  is 
concerned,  it  will  be  fully  portable,  almost 
from  the  time  that  an  eligible  employee  is 
admitted  to  it.  But  if  an  employer  provides 
supplementary  benefits  over  and  above  those 
envisaged  in  the  standard  pension  plan,  the 
portability  is  not  much  better  than  that  now 
existing  in  private  plans. 

I  would  hope  that  most  employers  would 
have  supplementary  pension  plans,  as  they 
are  described  in  this  bill.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  benefits  provided  under  the  stand- 
ard pension  plans  are  far  from  adequate  and, 
in  any  case,  only  apply  to  a  portion  of  the 
population.  I  would  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  good  many  supplementary  plans,  and  a 
growing  number  of  them  providing  additional 
benefits.  But  I  believe,  sir,  that  those  plans 
should  be  fully  portable  just  as  the  standard 
plans  are. 

As  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  an  employee 
must  be  in  a  plan  for  at  least  10  years  and 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  45— which 
means  that  an  employee  who  entered  a  plan 
at  age  30  must  be  in  it  for  at  least  15  years— 
before  the  supplementary  benefits  are  vested 
in  him.  I  claim,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  supplemen- 
tary benefits  at  any  time,  are  really  a  substi- 
tute for  wages.  That  is  the  basis  on  which 
most  of  them  are  negotiated. 

The  growth  of  pension  plans  has  taken 
place  mainly  since  trade  unions  got  interested 
and  started  to  negotiate  pension  benefits. 
They  negotiated  them  as  substitutes  for 
wages.  They  are  a  form  of  wages.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  exercising  what  I  would 
consider  commendable  prudence,  took  the 
view  that  they  would  like  to  get  some  of 
their  wages  in  deferred  benefits  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living  when  they  reached  retirement  age. 
If  these  benefits  are  being  given  really  as  a 
substitute  for  wages,  every  employee  should 
get  them. 

I  do  not  think  they  should  be  regarded  as 
a  favour  that  the  employer  gives  to  some 
employees,  that  contributions  made  in  respect 
of  some  people  actually  accrue  to  other  people 
at  a  later  date,  that  a  man  has  to  stay  with 
his  employer  until  he  is  45  and  for  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  years  before  he  gets  benefits 
which  are  supposed  to  be  his.  I  think  he 
should  get  those  benefits  from  the  very  first 
day   he    enters    the    pension    plan,    certainly 


from  the  same  day  ^s  he  would  get  the 
entitlement  to  the  benefits  envisaged  in  the 
standard  pension  plan. 

I  think  there  should  be  100  per  cent  vesting 
of  all  benefits  in  any  private  pension  plans. 
I  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide 
that  by  law;  and  we,  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  should  provide  it.  For  that  reason  I 
consider  the  vesting  provisions  set  forth  in 
section  18  of  the  bill  to  be  unsatisfactory.  I 
do  not  think  the  government  has  done  an 
adequate  job;  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
stated  earlier  that  the  government  has  tried 
in  this  bill  to  do  things  that  cannot  really 
be  done  well  in  one  bill,  and  has  not  done 
either  of  them  very  well. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  this  development 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  a  few  years 
back,  I  would  remind  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  studies  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  in  the  House  came, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  a  result  of  a  bill  that 
I  introduced  in  this  House.  I  introduced  a 
bill,  I  think  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago, 
I  do  not  remember  the  date  now  regarding 
portability  of  pensions.  I  was  quite  surprised 
one  day  to  discover  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  had  called  it  for 
debate.  Neither  this  hon.  Prime  Minister,  nor 
the  one  who  preceded  him,  usually  called  pri- 
vate members'  bills  for  debate  before  11.30 
at  night,  but  this  one  was  called  one  fine 
afternoon,  and  I  was  almost  at  a  loss  for 
words  when  I  suddenly  discovered  I  had  to— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  must 
have  been  unusual. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  did  make  a  speech 
that  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  but  for  a 
moment  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words  when  I 
discovered  I  had  to  get  up  and  move  second 
reading  of  a  bill  which  I  thought  would  sit 
on  the  order  paper  until  about  12  o'clock 
some  night  in  the  last  week  of  the  session.  I 
discovered  afterwards,  of  course,  why  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  had  been  so  generous 
to  me.  He  had  used  my  bill  as  a  vehicle  for 
getting  himself  a  headline  on  the  front  pages 
of  all  the  papers,  announcing  that  he  was 
going  to  set  up  a  technical  committee  to 
study  the  whole  question  of  portability  of 
pensions. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  it  was  as  a  result 
of  my  bill  that  all  this  happened.  That  may 
be  too  strong  a  term,  but  at  any  rate  my  bill 
was  used  as  a  jumping  board  for  the  sub- 
sequent development.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  bill  was 
better  than  the  bill  that  is  now  here  in  regard 
to  the  matter— 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Hearl 
Hear! 

Mr.  Bryden:  —with  which  it  attempted  to 
deal. 

I  will  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill 
was  couched  in  terms  of  basic  principles.  I 
am  not  an  actuary,  I  did  not  have  any 
actuarial  services  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  purport  to  set  forth  in  my 
bill  all  the  details  through  which  portability 
would  be  achieved.  I  used  the  convenient 
device  of  providing  that  that  would  be  done 
by  regulation. 

But  I  did  set  forth  basic  principles  govern- 
ing the  portability  of  private  pensions.  Those 
basic  principles,  I  think,  were  valid.  Essen- 
tially, what  they  added  up  to  is  what  I  have 
just  been  talking  about,  that  all  benefits 
under  private  pension  plans  should  be  fully 
vested  in  the  employees  to  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  apply.  I  did  not  attempt  in  that 
bill  to  deal  with  the  other  problem  of  re- 
quiring wage-related  pensions.  I  dealt  only 
with  the  one  problem,  the  portability  of 
private  pension  plans. 

My  bill  did  not  state  that  any  employer 
must  have  a  pension  plan;  all  it  provided 
was  that  if  an  employer  did  offer  a  pension 
plan  as  a  benefit  of  employment,  he  would 
be  required  by  law  to  make  it  fully  portable. 
I  think  that  principle  should  still  be  incor- 
porated in  the  law  and  I  think  that  it  should 
be  in  a  separate  bill;  and  on  the  same  basis 
as  I  proposed  in  my  original  bill. 

As  for  the  problem  of  providing,  on  a 
compulsory  basis,  that  there  should  be  wage- 
related  pensions  in  addition  to  the  basic  old 
age  pension,  I  believe  we  should  do  that 
through  a  public  universal  plan  so  that  all 
people  will  enjoy  these  benefits  in  relation  to 
their  earnings  over  the  working  years  of  their 
lives.  We  should  not  do  it  on  the  half- 
baked  basis  incorporated  in  this  bill.  I  would 
much  rather  see  us  attempt  to  do  now  what 
we  can  do  well,  and  that  is  to  provide  that, 
wherever  a  private  plan  exists,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  it  should  be  fully  portable.  Then  we 
can  get  down  to  business  on  the  larger 
problem  of  providing  universal  supplementary 
wage-related  pensions. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  that  point  a  little 
bit,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  the  justice 
of  the  situation  is  very  important.  I  think, 
if  we  are  going  to  use  the  coercive  powers  of 
the  state  to  compel  certain  things  to  be  done, 
that  we  should  do  so  on  an  equitable  basis 
applying  to  all  people,  and  not  just  to  some 
people  as  this  bill  would  do.  I  believe  in 
the  principle  of  compulsory  contributory  plan 


and  in  its  universality  on  the  sheer  basis  of 
equity,  but  I  think  there  are  also  important 
economic  implications  in  it,  which  we  should 
consider. 

I  think  the  approach  in  this  bill,  to  the 
extent  that  supplementary  wage-related  pen- 
sions are  to  be  made  compulsory  and  through 
private  plans  and  private  companies,  is  a 
wTong  principle  that  has  some  serious  eco- 
nomic implications  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  more  pension  plans  spread;  the 
more  investment  funds  we  are  going  to  have 
in  this  province,  and  in  this  country  the 
principle  of  this  bill  becomes  extended  to  the 
whole  country,  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
ty'pe  of  private  financial  institution.  Invest- 
ment is  vital  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  economy, 
and  now  that  we  are  envisaging  providing 
certain  limited  benefits  to  employees  we  will 
put  more  and  more  of  our  investment  funds 
in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  group  of 
people  who  have  no  responsibility  to  anyone. 
I  think  certain  quite  undesirable  results  will 
flow  from  this. 

First  of  all,  Canadian  investment  policies 
which  are  very  conservative  now  will  un- 
doubtedly get  even  more  conservative.  Cana- 
dians are  frequently  held  up  by  other 
Canadians  to  public  ridicule  and  criticism  for 
being  very  conservative  in  their  investment 
habits.  We  are  told  that  we  will  not  take 
risks,  and  this  has  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  development  of  the  country.  It  has 
forced  companies  to  go  down  to  the  United 
States  and  to  other  foreign  countries  to  get 
risk  capital  because  Canadians  will  not  take 
risks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  view  is  that  that  is  a 
gross  slander  on  Canadians.  Our  problem 
is  not  that  the  average  Joe  on  the  street  is 
not  willing  to  take  risks.  The  ones  I  know 
seem  quite  happy  to  take  risks  on  events 
at  the  Woodbine  racetrack  and  on  the  Irish 
sweepstake,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has  a 
tremendous  sale  in  this  country.  But  the 
ordinary  fellow  on  the  street  does  not  really 
have  anything  much  to  take  any  risks  with. 
He  might  have  a  couple  of  dollars  for  Wood- 
bine, or  $3.25  or  whatever  it  is  for  the  Irish 
sweepstake,  but  that  is  about  all  he  has. 

Our  trouble  is  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  our  investment  capital  in  this  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  insurance  companies  and 
trust  companies  and  other  institutions  which 
by  their  very  nature  have  to  be  conservative 
in  their  investment  policies.  As  a  result  not 
sufficient  of  our  investment  funds  in  Canada 
are  available  for  development.  They  are 
available  for  such  purposes  as  building  luxury 
apartment  blocks  or  luxury  office  buildings. 
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I  have  no  particular  objection  to  those  things 
but  our  investment  pattern  is  distorted  by  the 
fact  that  conservative  institutions  have  a 
disproportionately  large  proportion  of  avail- 
able investment  funds  in  this  country  under 
their  control.  The  bill  that  is  now^  before 
us  will  help  to  intensify  that  situation. 

I  am  not  now  talking  particularly  about 
the  central  pension  agency  envisaged  here. 
The  bill  is  extremely  vague  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  central  pension  agency,  although  one 
would  get  the  impression  from  statements 
made  earlier  that  it  will  be  some  sort  of  a 
combine  of  existing  financial  institutions.  I 
am  talking  about  the  whole  principle  of  the 
biU,  of  compelling  more  and  more  employers 
to  invest  their  own  money  and  in  many 
cases  the  money  of  their  employees  in  various 
types  of  private  pension  plans  administered 
by  investment  trusts,  insurance  companies 
and  so  on.  I  think  this  will  have  undesirable 
consequences  as  far  as  investment  policy  in 
this  country  is  concerned.  I  think  it  would 
be  far  better  if  we  had  a  public  fund,  if  we 
had  a  public  pension  plan  as  far  as  wage- 
related    benefits    are    concerned. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  should 
guarantee  through  a  public  pension  plan  that 
a  person,  when  he  retires,  will  enjoy  a  pen- 
sion of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  his  earn- 
ings during  the  best  10  or  15  working  years 
of  his  life.  That  is  the  sort  of  plan  I  would 
like  to  see.  I  think  that  is  quite  possible  as 
a  public  plan.  The  further  advantage  of  a 
public  plan  would  be  that  the  investment 
funds  would  come  into  a  public  fund  ad- 
ministered by  people  who  are  accountable 
through  the  government  and  the  Legislature 
to  the  people  of  the  province.  Furthermore, 
the  fund  would  be  large  enough  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  more  risks  in  the  invest- 
ment of  it  than  would  be  possible  by  any 
individual  insurance  company  administering  a 
plan  under   this  bill. 

By  that  method  we  could  keep  in  Canada 
a  great  deal  of  our  investment  funds  for 
investment  purposes.  I  am  not  suggesting  for 
one  minute  that  we  should  raid  the  fund  in 
any  way  that  would  detract  from  the  benefits 
that  the  people  would  get  out  of  it  at  a  later 
date,  but  we  could  use  the  fund— and  it  has 
to  be  used  for  something— for  development 
of  the  province  and  the  country. 

The  government  has  talked  about  a 
development  fund.  It  brought  in  a  bill  before 
Christmas  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
application  of  the  principle  of  a  development 
fund.  It  is  no  such  thing,  as  I  said  before  and 
others  said.  All  it  does  is  guarantee  bank 
loans  for  some  people.  The  one  instance  that 


I  have  heard  of  to  date  does  not  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  people  who  get  the  guaran- 
tees are  necessarily  worthy  of  them,  but  I 
will  not  go  into  that  at  this  stage.  It  is  not 
a  development  fund  at  all. 

But  a  pension  programme  would  provide 
one  means  of  many  whereby  the  government 
could  get  a  development  fund  without  in  any 
way  undermining  the  pension  rights  of  the 
people  whose  money  and  whose  employers' 
money  may  be  invested  in  the  fund. 

I  think  we  need  much  more  imaginative 
approaches  to  some  of  these  problems  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past.  We  have  to  free 
ourselves  from  some  of  the  ancient  dogmas 
of  private  enterprise  which  are  retarding  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  There  is  a  notion 
that  nothing  can  be  done  unless  some 
individual— and  in  the  modem  development 
of  capitalism,  that  means  some  large  corpora- 
tion—gets its  finger  into  the  pot.  We  have  to 
get  up  to  date,  live  in  the  modern  world  and 
face  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  initiative 
and  enterprise  must  be  pubHc,  and  must 
come  from  enterprising  governments. 

Here  is  an  area  where  the  govenmient 
should  show  enterprise  and  imagination.  In 
doing  so,  it  could  help  the  development  of 
the  province,  and  at  the  same  time  it  could 
provide  better  pensions  for  the  people  of  the 
province. 

The  long-term  effect  of  what  the  govern- 
ment is  now  proposing  will  be  not  only 
conservatism  in  investment  policy,  which  I 
have  already  described.  It  will  also  mean 
concentration  of  control  over  investment 
decisions.  If  normal  trends  continue  to  take 
place,  it  will  mean  concentration  of  control 
over  investment  decisions  outside  this  country. 
This  is  bad  enough  now  with  the  control  of 
undistributed  profit  of  corporations  in  most 
cases  from  outside  the  country.  Investment 
decisions  are  already  made  from  outside  the 
country. 

We  are  going  to  force  more  and  more 
savings  of  Canadians  into  the  hands  of 
institutions  which  more  and  more  are  coming 
under  the  control  of  Americans  and  other 
foreign  interests,  so  that  in  time,  there  will 
be  practically  no  investment  decisions  made 
within  the  country. 

Our  money  will  be  made  available  to 
people  outside  the  country  and  they  will 
decide  how  it  is  to  be  spent.  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  any  sort  of  anti-American 
propaganda.  I  believe  such  propaganda  is 
malicious  and  wrong,  but  I  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  ought  to  act  like  grown- 
up adult  human  beings.  We  should  take 
charge  of  our  own  destiny,  and  not  hand  our 
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country  over  to  the  Americans  and  other 
outside   interests   lock,   stock   and   barrel. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  foreign  aspect 
we  should  be  concerned,  I  think,  in  the  con- 
centration of  control  over  investment.  Since 
investment  is  vital  to  the  economy,  control 
over  investment  means  a  great  deal  of  control 
over  the  economy. 

Fewer  and  fewer  people,  accountable  to 
nobody,  will  have  more  and  more  of  our 
in\  cstment  funds  in  their  hands.  I  understand 
tliat  right  now  there  is  one  firm  in  the  States, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  particularly  unusual 
one,  that  is  the  adviser  to  30  large  pension 
plans  or  investment  trusts.  It  advises  these 
trusts  as  to  how  the  money  should  be 
invested.  Just  consider  what  a  company  like 
that  could  do  to  the  stock  market  if  it  advised 
all  of  its  clients,  all  of  them  with  huge  sums 
of  money  at  their  disposal,  to  sell  a  certain 
stock. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  have  done 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  has.  In  fact  my 
limited  study  of  the  matter  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  operation  of  some  of  these 
investment  tnists  has  been  to  stabilize  the 
stock  market  rather  than  the  reverse,  but  I 
tliink  we  should  stop  and  ponder  the  amount 
of  power  that  is  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
individuals  who  have  no  accountability  to 
anyone. 

Right  now  they  are  very  likely  using  their 
power  in  a  responsible  manner,  but  what  if 
somebody  comes  along  in  that  position  of 
power  at  some  future  date  and  decides  to 
use  it  in  something  less  than  a  responsible 
manner,  use  it  for  his  own  benefit  or  the 
benefit  of  certain  clients  rather  than  in  the 
public  interest?  I  think  that  implication 
should  be  studied  right  now.  The  problem  is 
becoming  a  serious  one  now  and  the  govern- 
ment envisages  in  this  bill,  that  it  will  use  its 
powers  to  make  it  even  more  serious. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  this  bill  with  real  disappointment.  I 
do  not  think  tlie  government  has  really  faced 
up  to  the  problems  involved  in  pensions  at 
all.  It  has  tried  to  do  two  things  in  one  bill 
which  cannot  be  done  very  well  in  one  bill. 
It  has  not  done  either  of  them  very  well. 
Many  people  have  said  that  at  least  the  bill 
is  a  step  forward.  I  suppose  one  can  concede 
that,  but  I  am  not  .sure  that  the  step  is  neces- 
sarily forward  as  far  as  section  17  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  rather  describe  the  bill  as  con- 
tair.ing  a  step  forward  in  section  18;  that  is 
in  the  section  relating  to  the  portability  of 
supplementary  pension  plans  that  are  not 
required  by  law.  There  is  a  limited,  hesitating 


step  forward  as  far  as  portability  of  pensions 
is  concerned;  but  on  the  question  of  provid- 
ing supplementary  wage-related  pensions 
there  is  a  step  backward  in  this  bill,  not  a 
step  forward. 

As  I  see  it  the  government  has  ended  up 
by  doing  the  splits,  and  that  is  not  a  dignified 
position  for  any  government. 

I  think  that  the  government  should  re- 
consider its  approach.  It  should  cease  to 
worship  the  sacred  cow  of  private  enterprise. 
It  should  remove  from  its  mind  the  notion 
that,  if  anything  has  to  be  done,  some  private 
corporation  has  to  get  its  oar  in.  Let  it  face 
the  problems  as  they  exist  and  find  the  best 
solution  to  them.  If  it  does  that,  then  I  think 
it  will  separate  these  two  principles  and  deal 
with  them  separately.  The  first  it  will  deal 
with  through  a  universal  contributory  pension 
plan,  and  the  other  it  will  deal  with  through 
legislation  making  all  voluntary  pension  plans 
fully  portable. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  making 
his  introductory  remarks  to  this  bill,  indicated 
that  in  this  position  with  this  problem  Ontario 
was  pioneering  in  this  field. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  sir,  that  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister;  and  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
pioneering  in  this  field  we  should  also  like  to 
take  credit  as  members  of  this  Legislature. 

There  are  some  principles  envisaged  in  this 
bill  to  which  the  previous  speaker  has  taken 
many  exceptions.  I  am  not  so  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  prepared  to  go  that  far 
in  criticism  of  this  bill.  One  in  Opposition  can 
go  quite  a  ways  in  criticizing  the  government 
and  still  be  on  reasonably  safe  grounds 
politically.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some 
basic  principles  here  to  which  we  wish  to 
subscribe.  It  is  of  these  principles  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  just  a  few  minutes,  dealing 
with  the  particular  bill  which  is  in  front  of 
us. 

Those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  have  followed 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  which  was 
established,  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  very  comprehensive  problem,  one 
which  will  have  a  great  eff^ect  on  many  of  the 
citizens  in  this  province  and  the  principle  by 
which  the  generations  that  follow  us  will 
judge  us. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  would  like  to 
go  further.  There  are  many  of  us  who  feel 
that  the  benefits  perhaps  could  be  extended 
beyond  where  they  were  extended.  And  yet 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   think   there   is   a   degree   of  responsibility 
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which  must  be  brought  into  this  matter.  At  a 
time  when  the  nation  is  concerned  with  social 
benefits  of  many  varying  degrees— and  one 
which  I  speak  of  in  passing  is  the  matter  of 
medical  care  insurance— we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  advocating  social  benefits  which 
are  desirable;  but  I  think,  as  responsible 
legislators,  we  must  likewise  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  advocate  such  social  measures 
that  we  can  afford  to  pay  for. 

With  this  particular  principle  I  think  the 
government  has  in  part  brought  forward  a  bill 
which  is  somewhat  along  those  lines. 

At  the  opening  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  reason  we  should  like  to  take  some  credit 
for  the  document  which  is  before  us,  whether 
or  not  we  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
all  the  provisions  of  that  document,  is  that 
for  a  number  of  years  our  party  has  advocated 
—our  hon.  leader  in  this  House  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  I  think  was  one  of  the  pioneers— port- 
ability of  pensions  to  this  Legislature.  This 
was  part  of  the  1959  election  campaign  of 
our  party,  and  we  are  delighted  that  at  least 
a  step  forward  is  being  taken  at  this  time, 
albeit  it  is  coming  on  the  eve  of  another 
election. 

The  previous  hon.  speaker  said  that  this 
bill  brought  forward  a  plan  which  was  not 
worth  the  trouble.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this 
I  cannot  agree.  I  think  any  progressive  step 
such  as  this  is  worth  the  trouble.  Those  who 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  committee, 
which  were  open  to  the  whole  House,  will 
recall  that  the  committee  made  a  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  study  and  dealt  quite 
extensively  with  the  principle  of  whether  or 
not  portability  of  pensions  should  be  a  state 
problem  or  whether  there  was  merit  in  private 
insurance  plans. 

I  am  not  completely  ready  to  damn  the 
private  people  who,  I  think,  have  brought 
forward  some  pretty  valuable  plans  and  who 
are  already  serving  the  needs  of  many  of  the 
workers  in  this  province.  I  am  particularly 
concerned,  leaving  that  just  for  a  moment, 
with  the  principle  which  the  government  is 
exposing  this  afternoon,  in  that  all  groups  of 
less  than  15  employees  will  be  left  uncovered. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  has  not  been 
done  because  of  the  inability  of  the  private 
insurers   to  provide   coverage. 

Now,  if  this  has  been  done,  then  I  say  the 
principle  is  wrong. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  throw  those  private 
insurers  out,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  these 
people  are  unable  to  provide  coverage  for 
this  very  large  group  of  our  population,  who 
are  going  to  be  left  uncovered  in  this  bill, 
then  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government 


to  provide  some  vehicle  with  which  those 
people  can  obtain  this  very  important  cover- 
age. 

I  think  the  milestone  that  is  being  passed 
today  in  this  pioneer  document,  as  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  expressed  it,  is  that  we 
are  in  fact  going  to  say  to  the  workers  of  this 
province:  "You  have  a  right  to  a  pension  at 
the  end  of  your  labours."  I  would  compare  it, 
if  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  principle 
which  originally  won  the  worker  a  12-  or 
15-hour  work  day.  Some  good  employers 
decided  that  this  was  too  long,  and  so 
gradually  the  work  day  was  reduced  until  it 
became  an  eight-hour  day.  Eventually  the 
government  saw  fit  to  pass  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  maximum  work  week. 

Then,  as  the  process  evolved,  there  was  the 
matter  of  vacations  with  pay.  Today  we  have 
on  our  statute  books  the  right,  not  just  a 
privilege,  of  every  citizen  who  works  in 
certain  fields  to  a  period  of  vacation  with  pay. 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
now  moving  forward  with  respect  to  pensions. 
At  one  time  the  matter  of  a  pension  was  a 
privilege  to  the  employees  of  certain  groups 
who  took  this  responsibility  upon  themselves, 
either  by  collective  bargaining,  or  by  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  people  who  worked 
for   the   particular   employer. 

We  now  say  that  pensions  will  become  a 
matter  of  right.  With  this  I  agree.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  have  not  fully  covered 
this  very  basic  principle  when  we  have  left 
uncovered  a  large  group  of  Ontario  citizens 
who  need  this  coverage.  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  note  an  estimate  which  was 
contained  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  an 
editorial  under  today's  date.  This  paper 
esimates  that  a  total  of  some  2,400,000  people 
will  be  left  without  portable  pensions  as  a 
result  of  the  discrepancies  in  this  particular 
legislation.  Because  of  this  principle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  this  party,  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  content  of  the  bill.  It  is  all 
right  to  make  the  most  out  of  this  in  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  a  pioneer  document.  I 
suppose  the  government  has  very  effectively 
got  the  maximum  propaganda  value  out  of 
this  bill  at  this  time,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  members  in  this  Legislature 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  great  group  of 
citizens  in  Ontario  who  will  be  left  without 
protection  because  of  the  discrepancy  in  the 
bill  which  is  before  us. 

With  respect  to  this  principle,  I  should  like 
to  make  mention  of  one  particular  clause 
in  the  bill,  and  that  is  a  provision  for  an 
insurance  fund  to  take  care  of  certain  plans 
which,   for   one   reason   or   another,   become 
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insolvent  and  are  unable  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum provisions  as  contained  in  the  bill.  If 
we  refer  tliis  provision  for  insurance  to  tlie 
other  sections  of  the  bill,  we  determine  that 
this  money  will  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
consolidated  revenue  of  the  province.  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  2,400,000 
people  in  Ontario  who  are  not  entitled  to 
(the  benefits  of  the  bill,  will  be  called  upon 
indirectly  to  meet  any  responsibilities  in  the 
Act,  as  tlie  result  of  inadequate  funding  on 
the  plans  which  do  come  under  tlie  bill. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  suggesting  that 
this  group  of  people  is  being  called  upon 
to  subsidize  another  group  and  they  are  not 
entitled  to  those  minimum  benefits  them- 
selves, I  think  that  perhaps  this  is  not  a  great 
amount,  but  it  is  the  principle  I  am  trying 
to  expound,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  should  be 
available  to  everybody.  I  think  that  this  is 
the  biggest  fault,  if  you  will,  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Certainly,  the  legislation  is  not  perfect  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  reasonable  group  of 
people  could  expect  a  document  to  come 
forward  which  would  be  completely  perfect 
on  the  first  approach.  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  be  reasonable  and  if  we  are  going  to  be 
fair,  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  are 
going  to  be  discrepancies— there  are  going  to 
be  matters  which  perhaps  should  have  been 
covered  which  were  not  covered,  and  as  time 
goes  on,  these  matters  can  be  corrected.  But 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the 
2,400,000  people— if  that  be  the  correct  figure 
and  it  is  perhaps  close— it  will  be  impossible 
to  correct  this  situation  after  this  bill  is 
passed  because  they  will  be  behind  the  other 
citizens  in  this  province  in  the  benefits  which 
will  be  available  to  them  under  a  portable 
pension  scheme. 

The  previous  speaker  dealt  with  the  matter 
of  inflation  and  its  effect  on  portable  pen- 
sions. We  recognize  that  this  is  a  problem, 
and  yet  if  you  study  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  learn  that  the  only  way  that  you 
can  deal  with  this  matter  of  inflation  is  to 
establish  a  plan  on  a  national  basis.  This  is 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  government 
which  in  turn  has  the  power  to  take  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  enough  money 
to  make  up  for  dollars  which  have  been 
paid  in  at  one  period  and  which  have  been 
seriously  inflated  by  the  time  the  particular 
person  takes  his  pension. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  correct  a  mis- 
conception? I  just  asked  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  There  is  power  in  the 
Act  to  set  up  an  insurance  fund,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  would  bring  the  guarantee 


to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the 
province.  This  is  not  tlie  intent  and  it  would 
not,  in  fact,  function  that  way.  The  fund 
is  not  set  up.  There  is  simply  the  power  to 
set  up  such  a  fund,  and  if  it  were  set  up,  it 
would  in  all  probability  be  financed  out  of 
some  form  of  registration  fee  which  would 
come  from  all  tlie  plans  that  would  be  regis- 
tered witli  the  commission. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 


be- 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  want  a  debate, 
particularly  as  I  realize  you  are  speaking  on 
the  principle,  but  I  thought  I  might  just  point 
that  out  to  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  may  be  that  I  am 
incorrect,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  debate  the 
matter,  but  I  did  look  at  this  very  carefully. 
I  turned  to  the  section  in  the  bill  which 
covered  financing,  and  I  cannot  locate  it 
quickly  at  this  moment,  but  I  understood 
that  this  section  indicated  the  places  where 
the  money  would  come  from  the  contributors 
of  the  plan.  I  thought  that  the  bill  indicated 
that  in  the  other  sections  the  money  would 
come  from  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of 
the  province.  If  I  am  incorrect,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  corrected  in  this  matter,  because  I  have 
not  had  the  chance  to  study  it  in  the  detail 
that  I  would  like. 

But  respecting  whether  or  not  it  comes 
out  of  the  general  revenue,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
still  suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  available  to  all  of  tlie  citizens  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  of  all  of  the  criticisms  we  have  of 
the  bill,  I  think  this  is  the  one  that  is  the 
most  glaring— the  one  which  we  feel  should 
be  corrected  if  possible  before  the  bill  passes 
this  session  of  tlie  Legislature. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  reason  that  the 
number  15  was  picked  as  the  mandatory 
group  may  have  had  some  relationship  to  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  parallel.  Under  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  the  individual 
can  simply  go  and  provide  the  coverage  him- 
self by  direct  application  to  the  commission. 
But  under  the  portable  pension  bill,  there  is 
a  different  problem  and  that  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  employer.  I  realize  that  the  obli- 
gation on  the  employer,  and  particularly  on 
some  small  employers,  may  be  a  serious  one, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  the  govern- 
ment has  wisely  provided  that  to  start  with, 
and  I  hope  it  is  only  to  start  with,  the  con- 
tributions and  the  benefits  will  be  of  a  mini- 
mum standard. 

Because   of  the  low   standard  which  has 
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been  set  out  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest that  there  is  good  reason  to  include  all  of 
the  employers  in  the  province,  whether  they 
be  the  employer  of  one,  two,  three  or  fifteen 
persons.  It  seems  most  unfair  when  you  pic- 
ture the  situation  where  an  employer  who 
has  12  or  14  employees  is  not  required  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  pension  benefit  for  those 
employees,  but  another  employer  in  the  same 
class  of  business  who  happens  to  have  16  or 
17  employees  is  required  to  provide  these 
minimum  benefits. 

If  we  look  at  it  strictly  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that 
we  are  loading  the  employer  with  the  some- 
what larger  operation  with  costs  which  are 
not  necessarily  chargeable  to  the  first  em- 
ployer, and  therefore  we  are  affecting  the 
competitive  position  of  the  first  employer. 

So  I  think  there  are  more  things  to  be 
considered  here  than  just  the  individual  group 
benefits  from  the  pension  plan  although  I 
think  he  is  perhaps  the  person  we  are  trying 
to  protect  mostly. 

I  think  we  shotild  consider  the  position  of 
the  employers  being  jeopardized  to  a  degree 
because  of  the  mandatory  provision  that  this 
magic  number  shall  be  15.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  sound  actuarial  basis  on  which 
the  figure  15  was  selected.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  at  a  future  date  somebody  on 
the  government  side  would  tell  us  why  the 
figure  15  was  selected.  I  think  it  could  just 
as  well  have  been  ten  or  I  think  it  could 
have  been  20.  I  think  it  was  a  figure  picked 
out  of  the  air,  and  I  think  this  is  important. 
I  would  hope  that  between  now  and  the 
time  that  this  bill  receives  third  reading  the 
government  would  take  this  matter  under 
consideration  and  possibly  suggest  some 
amendments. 

Dealing  with  this  basic  principle  of  whether 
or  not  a  pension  is  a  privilege  or  a  right,  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  said  it  is  a  right. 

One  other  principle  in  the  bill  which  sort 
of  intrigued  me  was  the  matter  of  the  benefit 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  employee. 
We  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  the  employee 
leaves  the  place  of  employment  to  work  in 
another  plant  he  has  the  right  to  take  with 
him  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  under 
the  standard  pension  plan,  not  only  his  con- 
tributions but  also  those  of  his  employer. 
We  have  in  fact  said  that  this  contribution 
is  part  of  the  wage;  it  is  part  of  his  basic 
right.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  dies, 
we  then  say  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  em- 
ployer's rights;  he  is  only  entitled  to  his  own 
rights  plus  interest.  I  am  wondering  why  that 
would  be  in  there. 


It  seems  to  me  that  an  employee  who  dies 
should  be  able  to  pass  on  to  his  estate,  or 
to  his  wife  and  children,  the  benefits  which 
he  has  accrued  as  a  right.  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  making  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a 
death. 

If  pensions  are  going  to  be  portable,  let  us 
make  them  completely  portable. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  are  talking  here, 
not  of  his  entire  pension  benefit,  but  only  his 
minimum  benefits  that  we  are  going  to  require 
under  the  law.  I  think  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence here.  I  think  I  would  be  reluctant  at 
this  particular  juncture  to  say  that  this  could 
be  run  completely  by  the  state  because  there 
are  a  great  number  of  pension  plans  in  effect 
which  have  greater  benefits  than  would  be 
provided  under  the  state  plan. 

I  think  it  was  Mr.  Clark,  who  made  the 
survey  for  the  federal  government,  who  in- 
dicated that  in  many  instances  private  plans 
were  able  to  create  a  greater  benefit  than 
state  plans.  So  we  are  speaking  of  those 
minimum  benefits  which  are  going  to  be  pro- 
vided at  this  juncture  by  private  companies. 
The  money  will  already  be  paid  into  the 
companies;  that  money  must  accrue  to  some- 
body's benefit,  either  the  employer  or  the 
company.  We  have  already  established  that 
the  employer  contributions  will  not  return  to 
the  widow  of  the  employee  in  the  event  of 
his  death,  yet  they  will  go  wdth  him  in  the 
event  he  moves  from  place  to  place. 

This  leads  me  to  wonder  what  happens  to 
the  benefit  if  he  does  go  from  place  to  place 
and  subsequently  died  at  a  future  place  of 
employment.  What  then  happens  to  the  bene- 
fits? Are  the  employer's  benefits  returned  to 
the  central  pension  agency?  Are  they  re- 
turned to  the  employer?  Where  do  they  go? 
As  I  read  the  Act,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  clear  indication  of  what  will  happen  to  the 
employer's  contribution. 

I  think  this  is  something  which,  while  not 
a  serious  or  perhaps  not  in  magnitude  a  large 
problem  while  related  to  the  overall  scheme, 
is  something  which  I  think  shows  a  weakness 
in  the  scheme. 

With  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  plan, 
we,  too,  would  like  to  see  greater  benefits. 
As  I  said  at  the  early  part  of  this  address,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  ability  of  the  nation 
to  pay  for  these  benefits.  We  recognize  that 
already  there  are  social  security  benefits  for 
a  person  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  70  years 
in  this  country;  we  recognize  that  this  is  an 
additional  guaranteed  benefit  to  the  worker  in 
the  province,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  this 
benefit  will— I  am  sure— be  increased  as  time 
goes  on. 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  has  come  to  the 
House  at  this  time.  We  are  pleased  that  it  is 
going  to  become  a  matter  of  law.  And  while 
we  are  critical  of  some  of  the  provisions 
which  we  ha\e  expressed  at  this  time,  and 
perliaps  which  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  more  fully  at  a  later  date,  we  on 
this  side  in  this  group  are  going  to  support 
the  hill  in  principle,  hoping  tiiat  the  govern- 
ment will  take  under  consideration  some  of 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  advanced 
this  afternoon. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  the 
bill,  we,  as  Liberals,  take  some  credit  for 
this  legislation  coming  forward  at  this  time. 
We  feel  we  have  had  a  part  in  it;  and  while 
we  do  not  have  the  opportunity,  as  do  the 
members  of  the  government,  of  taking  full 
credit  for  bringing  the  legislation  forward, 
we  say  that  we  had  a  part  in  it,  we  are  proud 
of  that  part,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the 
contribution  that  it  will  make  to  the  workers 
of  this  province. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  this  House 
meet  at  2  o'clock  each  day,  Monday  to 
Thursday  inclusive,  of  next  week. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  estimates  next  week.  They 
will  be  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education,  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, The  Department  of  Energy  Resources. 
At  least  these  three  will  come  up  and  the  first 
one  to  be  dealt  with  will  be  Education.  There 
will  be  night  sessions  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  nights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery  students 
from  Deer  Park  Junior  Public  School  and 
Deer  Park  Senior  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East),  from  the 
joint  committees  on  agriculture  and  municipal 
law,  presented  the  committees'  first  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committees  beg  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  35,  The  Drainage  Act,  1962-63. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  mining,  presented  the 
committee's  first  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  78,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  MEDICAL  ACT  " 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 

Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


KILLARNEY   RECREATIONAL   RESERVE 

Hon,  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  establish  Killarney  recreational 
reserve. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  short  explanation  of 
this  bill,  I  would  say  that  it  provides  for  a 
very  large  recreational  reserve  being  set  out 
in  the  Killarney  area.  The  metes  and  bounds 
of  this  area  are  described  in  the  bill  as  a 
schedule  to  it,  and  it  is  my  view  that  when 
the  land  use  plan  has  been  completed— when 
the  studies  which  have  already  commenced 
are  completed— and  put  into  execution,  per- 
haps by  the  time  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  great  nation  we  will 
have  in  active  operation,  in  all  its  details,  one 
of  the  grandest  and  greatest  park  areas  in  all 
Canada. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  explanation 
of  this  bill.  The  amendments  are  mostly  for 
purposes  of  clarification.  The  main  amend- 
ment enables  provincial  aid  in  respect  to 
county  liability  to  be  paid  directly  to  the 
county, 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
direct    the    following    question    to    the    hon. 
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Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts):  What  action, 
if  any,  does  the  go\ernment  plan  to  take 
with  regard  to  the  request  of  the  Ontario 
Retail  GasoHne  and  Automotive  Service 
Association  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Royal 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  petroleum 
industry  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  are 
hsted  in  the  association's  letter  of  March  20, 
1963,  to  the  members  of  this  Legislature? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Ontario 
Retail  Gasoline  and  Automotive  Service 
Association  this  morning,  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  rest  of  us  got  it  Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  got  it  this  morn- 
ing. It  has  a  brief  attached  to  it.  I  am  having 
the  information  in  it  checked  out  to  see  if 
what  they  are  asking  for  really  warrants  the 
establishment  of  a  Royal  commission  to 
investigate  it. 

Hon.  C.  S,  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  have  two  short  announcements. 

I  wish  to  announce  the  appointment,  by 
tlic  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Region  Traffic 
Study  Committee,  of  the  firm  of  De  Leuw, 
Gather  and  Company  of  Canada  Limited  to 
imdcrtake  an  immediate  inventory  of  exist- 
ing railway  lines  and  rights-of-way  for 
possil)le  establishment  of  commuter  and/or 
rapid  transit  services. 

The  committee,  which  held  its  first  meet- 
ing on  January  22,  1963,  has  moved  quickly 
and  efficiently  to  reach  the  first  phase  of  the 
oxcrall  transportation  study  and  the  firm  of 
consulting  engineers  has  been  requested  to 
complete  the  inventory  by  September  1, 
1963.  In  the  meantime,  phase  two  of  the  six- 
phase  study  will  continue  involving  studies 
of  transportation  problems  in  other  large 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  purpose  of  tlie  study  is  to  determine 
tl)c  physical  suitabilitv  of  existing  railway 
lines  and  railway  rights-of-way  within  the 
assigned  area  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
muter and /or  rapid  transit  services  to  serve 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  regions  adjacent 
thereto.  As  previously  annoimced,  the  limits 
of  the  area  to  be  studied  Jiiay  be  roughly 
defined  as  Osliawa  on  the  east,  Barrie  on  the 
north,  and  Hamilton  on  the  west  excluding 
these  three  municipalities  and  their  area  of 
influence. 

The  study  will  begin  by  discussion  of 
appropriate  officials  of  the  GPR,  CNR  and 
the  TTC.  Tlie«;e  organizations  will  be  asked 
for  any   available   information   regarding   the 


nature,  extent  and  use  of  the  existing  rail- 
way lines  and  rights-of-way,  and  any  con- 
templated plan  for  future  changes  in  the 
physical  condition  and  use  of  the  present 
facilities. 

The  inventory  and  study  will  consider  and 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  using  all  or  any 
of  the  existing  railway  rights-of-way  for  the 
construction  of  rapid  transit  facilities  and/or 
railway  commuter  services  by  building  addi- 
tional tracks  or  structures.  If  acquisition  of 
additional  rights-of-way  are  required  for  this 
purpose,  the  consultants  have  been  instructed 
to  give  particulars  in  their  report. 

Also  incorporated  in  the  reports  will  be  a 
physical  description  of  each  of  the  various 
railway  lines  now  existing  within  the  study 
area  with  sketch  plans  indicating  all  pertinent 
features  of  the  lines.  The  nature,  capacity 
and  physical  standards  of  the  facilities  to  be 
considered  will  be  those  generally  acceptable 
to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  TTC. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  inventory  will 
include  any  financial  study  leading  to  justifi- 
cation or  rejection  of  rapid  transit  facilities 
on  any  of  these  lines.  Rather,  the  engineering 
consultants  have  been  directed  to  give  an 
indication  of  the  approximate  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  physical  changes  which  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  commuter  and /or  rapid 
transit  facilities  on  any  part  of  the  lines  con- 
sidered to  be  reasonably  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  introduce  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  the  1963  edition 
of  the  official  road  map  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  copies  of  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  hon.  members'  desks. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  new  road  map  has 
been  careftdly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 
in  every  detail.  In  addition,  several  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  users  of  the  map. 

Most  conspicuous,  I  believe,  is  the  clear, 
dean  impression  it  makes,  thanks  to  the  use 
of  plain  white  paper  for  the  province  instead 
of  the  pale  buff  or  yellow  used  on  the  old 
maps. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  streamlined, 
compact  mileage  table  which,  at  a  glance, 
shows  distances  between  two   given  points. 

The  hon.  members  themselves  will  notice 
several  additional  improvements  on  this  year's 
man.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  man,  if  I  say  so  my- 
self, and  I  am  proud  to  tell  you,  sir,  and  the 
lion,  members  of  the  House,  that  this  fine 
map  was  designed  by  my  department's  own 
cartographic  staff.  I  may  add  that  the  cover 
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too  was  executed  by  our  own  people  in  The 
Department  of  Highways'  art  section. 

A  booklet  containing  detailed  mileage 
information  for  all  King's  Highways  and 
secondary  highways  will  be  available  from 
the  department  for  $1  each. 

I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  special 
map  of  the  northern  and  north-western  parts 
of  Ontario,  showing  this  important  region  to 
its  full  advantage,  is  now  in  production  and 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  it 
very  shortly  to  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  permit 
a  question  with  regard  to  his  first  statement? 
I  wonder  if  he  would  be  prepared  to  indicate 
to  the  House  the  estimated  cost  of  the  survey 
that  is  being  undertaken  and  the  fee  that  it 
is  expected  will  be  paid  to  the  consulting 
agency? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  care  to  disclose  that  at  the  moment, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of 
him?  I  would  like  to  know  if,  in  his  opinion, 
the  map  is  up  to  date  when  there  is  no  road 
shown  between  Sudbury  and  Timmins. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  customary  to  put  roads  on  the  map  that 
are  not  in  existence. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  copies  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  appropriate  hon. 
Ministers. 

The  first  one  is  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister: 
Has  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  lawyer 
associated  with  those  responsible  for 
organized  crime  been  formally  referred  to  the 
law  society,  and  will  the  law  society's  re- 
port on  this  matter  be  made  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  is  no.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  law  society  will  make  public 
any  report  they  may  have  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  by  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Commissioner  Roach  himself  indicated  that 
this  was  part  of  the  whole  issue,  and  that  he 
was  tempted  to  look  into  it,  but  did  not 
because  he  understood  that  copies  of  the 
transcript  had  been  ordered  by  the  law 
society,  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  not 
believe  that  this  is  an  integral  part  of  any 
full  report  on  this  issue  to  the  province? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  not  in  the  hon. 
member's  question,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  what 
Mr,  Justice  Roach  wrote  in  his  report  and  he 
states  there  that  the  law  society  had  asked 
for  transcripts  of  the  evidence  relating  to  this. 
I  understand  that  the  law  society  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  study  it,  but  I  have 
made  no  formal  request— the  word  formally 
was  underlined  in  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion, so  I  assumed  that  that  was  what  he 
wanted  to  know. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  society,  which  is  the 
body  responsible  for  the  profession  in  Ontario, 
have  taken  unto  themselves  this  responsibility, 
no  formal  request  has  been  made.  They  have 
appointed  a  committee,  and  of  course  this 
does  arise  out  of  Mr.  Justice  Roach's  remarks 
in  which  he  says  that  such  a  matter  is  not 
within  his  terms  of  reference  as  a  Royal  com- 
missioner and  that  the  law  society  is  dealing 
with  it.  As  far  as  their  report  is  concerned, 
they  are  an  autonomous  body  and  I  could  not 
tell  the  hon.  member  whether  they  would 
make  it  public  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  breach  the  rules  of  the  House  at 
this  particular  time,  but  this  is  only  one  of 
many  phases  that  I  think  should  be  debated 
in  this  House.  The  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  again  by  way 
of  an  order  of  the  day  if  you  will,  is:  I 
understood  that  there  was  going  to  be  an 
order  put  on  the  order  paper  for  a  debate  on 
the  whole  Roach  commission  report.  I  note 
that  it  has  not  been  put  there.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  have  a  specific 
order  on  the  order  paper  so  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  debate  it  all  at  once? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  answered  a  question 
from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  on  this  point  and  I  said  I 
thought  that  one  way  or  another  it  would 
come  about.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  put  the 
Roach  report  on  the  order  paper.  It  will  be 
on  the  order  paper  tomorrow  and  we  should 
be  ready  for  it  to  be  called  any  time  after  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  addressed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
received  the  petition  submitted  to  his  depart- 
ment by  the  ratepayers  of  Sunnidale  town- 
ship in  the  Wasaga  Reach  area  concerning 
the  difficulties  created  on  the  beach  strip 
after  it  was  taken  over  by  the  parks  branch 
and  what  action  will  the  hon.  Minister  take 
in  view  of  this  petition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  peti- 
tion was  received  by  the  parks  branch  head 
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on    March    13    last.     The    petition    reads    as 

follows,   and   1  quote: 

The  municipal  council  of  Sunnidale 
township  at  their  last  meeting  agreed  to 
discuss  the  proposals  of  the  department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  for  the  beach  front 
with  a  representative  committee  of  property 
owners.  This  committee  is  anxious  to  ob- 
tain an  expression  of  opinion  from  Oakview 
property  owners  regarding  one  proposal  in 
particular,    as   follows: 

The  beach  front  will  be  closed  except  at 
four  points  from  the  Stayner  road  to 
Washago  village.  The  charge  for  entering 
the  enclosure  will  be  50  cents  per  day  or 
$3  for  the  season.  The  results  of  this 
proposal  are  apparent. 

1.  The  parking  of  visiting  cars  on  week- 
ends on  the  closed  streets  would  be  a 
dreadful   nuisance. 

2.  The  loss  to  business  places  along  the 
beach  front  with  the  present  road  system 
would  be  disastrous. 

3.  We  are  certain  that  no  property  owner 
wants  his  present  street  to  become  a  week- 
end highway  to  the  beach  front. 

We  wish  to  have  you  sign  this  petition 
if  you  feel  that  your  freedom  of  movement 
and  business  interests  in  Oakview  are  being 
jeopardized. 

It  is  signed,  the  petition,  at  least  this  is  what 
is  called  the  petition,  it  is  a  searching  of 
views,  apparently:  "A.  T.  McLaughlin,  chair- 
man of  the  committee." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  so-called 
petition  presupposes  a  discussion  between  the 
municipal  council  of  Sunnidale  township  and 
the  committee  of  property  owners.  The  action 
taken  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  in  creating  Wasaga  Beach  as  a  pro- 
vincial park  was  on  the  applications  of  the 
municipalities  of  Wasaga  and  Sunnidale, 
supported  by  a  number  of  autonomous  local 
bodies.  The  area  having  been  created  a 
provincial  park,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  that  it  be  run  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  and  the  department  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  park  operation  with  the  responsible 
authorities  in  the  area  at  any  time. 

Mr.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Just  leave 
it  up  to  the  local  member,  he  will  look  after 
that- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Apparently  somebody  had 
lost  confidence- 
Mr.  Evans:  Oh  no!    We  will  see. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


RADIO  OBSERVATORY 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
107,  An  Act  respecting  the  National  Radio 
Observatory  in  the  geographic  township  of 
White  in  the  territorial  district  of  Nipissing. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


KINSMEN  CLUB  OF  KENORA 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  respecting  the  Kinsmen 
Club  of  Kenora. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

TOWN  OF  LEAMINGTON 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  112, 
An  Act  respecting  the  assessment  of  the  town 
of  Leamington. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  hon.  Minister  gave  this 
bill  its  first  reading,  I  asked  him  a  question  or 
two  on  it  which  did  not  give  me  too  much 
scope,  I  am  still  puzzled  as  to  the  need  for 
this.  This  is  a  most  unusual  procedure  and 
I  think  the  House  is  entitled  to  know  why  we 
should  have  a  new  assessment  of  the  town 
of  Leamington  and  why  the  present  pro- 
visions of  The  Assessment  Act  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  whatever  might  have 
happened  in  Leamington. 

It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  this  bill,  because  it 
comes  in  with  so  little  background.  The 
explanatory  note  merely  says  the  bill  sets 
aside  the  assessment  roll  of  the  town  prepared 
in  the  year  1962  and  provides  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  roll  to  be  returned  to  the 
clerk  before  May  15,  1963. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  assessment  rolls  must  recognize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  most  unusual  procedure. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  is  necessary,  but 
certainly  far  more  than  the  bare  introduction 
of  the  bill  is  deserved  by  the  members  of  the 
House. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  gave  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  bill  upon 
its  first  introduction  and  I  explained  that  the 
town  of  Leamington  has  become  involved  in 
some  difficulty  with  its  assessments,  because 
it  attempted  to  reassess  the  town  but  did  not 
do  so  in  the  one  year.  The  result  of  that  has 
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been  that  three  wards  out  of  five  have  been 
reassessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  was  in  effect 
before  and  the  other  two  wards  were  entered 
in  the  assessment  rolls  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  assessment.  The  result  of  that,  of  course, 
is  an  uneven  balance  in  equity  in  the  total 
assessments. 

Now,  what  should  have  taken  place  in 
Leamington  is  that  the  council  should  have 
passed  what  is  known  as  a  rotary  bylaw 
which  would  provide  that  the  work  of  the 
reassessment  would  continue  over  a  period  of 
more  than  one  year,  but  the  new  assessment 
go  into  effect  only  in  the  following  year.  So 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  here,  what 
we  are  actually  doing  is  to  set  aside  the 
assessment  made  in  1962  when  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  town  was  reassessed,  and  we  are 
extending  the  period  of  time  to  complete  that 
work  by  May  15,  1963.  The  work  that  has 
already  be  done  and  the  assessment  that  has 
already  been  set  will  be  continued  and  it  is 
actually  an  extension  of  time  for  completing 
the  1962  assessment  for  taxes  in  the  year 
1963. 

It  is,  I  admit,  a  little  unusual  but  it  will 
correct  the  situation  which  exists.  All  it  does 
actually  is  extend  the  time  for  completing  the 
rolls  and  appeals  to  the  court  of  revision  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  113,  an  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  that  these  three  bills  be  referred  to  the 
municipal  law  committee  and  we  can  deal 
with  them  there. 


THE  ELLIOTT 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce),  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South),  moves 


second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Prl5,  An  Act  to 
incorporate  The  Elliott. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

ERAMOSA  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  AREA 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin), 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Prl7,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Eramosa  township  school 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

ERIN  TOWNSHIP  S(iHOOL  AREA 

Mr.  Cowling,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Root, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr28,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  school  area  of 
the  township  of  Erin. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.  Cowling,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fullerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin),  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre),  in  tlie 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South), 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr34,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  London. 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 


Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell),  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  (York  North),  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act 
respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  No.  Pr35  is 
a  most  complicated,  difficult  and  unusual  bill. 
It  was  dealt  with  by  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee, I  would  think,  in  the  period  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  before  that  committee  appeared 
at  least  six  solicitors  representing  perhaps  six 
different  points  of  view.  They  all  made 
speeches,  and  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  no  one 
set  of  representations  fitted  in  with  any  other 
set  of  representations.  They  were  all  pur- 
porting to  advance  arguments  on  behalf  of 
people  with  different  interests. 
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It  was  very  difficult,  I  would  say  almost 
impossible,  to  follow  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward before  that  committee.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  call  any  better  witness 
to  the  point  I  am  making  than  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  He  said  at 
the  committee,  and  he  was  quoted  in  two  of 
the  Toronto  newspapers  as  saying  he  had 
never  heard  a  more  confusing  matter  come 
before  the  committee;  he  was  not  sure  of 
what  it  involved  and  he  had  no  opinion  on  it. 

This  bill  affected  the  department  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  it 
affected  the  department  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davies).  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  was  very  coy  in  his  approach  to 
the  bill,  and  imderstandably  so,  because  the 
bill  affected  an  area  of  the  province  which 
he  represents.  His  opinion  was  that  insofar 
as  the  effect  on  education  was  going  to  be, 
it  was  not  going  to  be  a  vertical  effect.  I 
think  that  was  his  phraseology.  Education 
was  not  going  to  improve  in  an  upward 
direction  or  deteriorate  in  a  downward 
direction.  His  view  was  that  it  was  going  to 
be  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Now  I  suppose,  when  the  hon.  Minister  is 
talking  of  education,  he  uses  a  new  glossary 
and  these  words  "vertical"  and  "horizontal" 
have  great  significance  in  the  education  field. 
Being  a  layman  as  distinct  from  an  educator 
sir,  I  would  presume  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  was  saying  that  he  did  not 
til  ink  this  bill  was  going  to  affect  the  educa- 
tion in  this  area  of  Toronto  township  either 
for  better  or  for  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  in  my  practice 
as  a  lawyer,  a  fair  amount  of  experience  in 
appearing  before  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Hoard.  On  occasion  I  have,  on  behalf  of 
clients  of  mine,  appeared  on  some  very  com- 
plicated and  complex  matters.  I  would  say, 
sir,  that  in  all  of  my  experience  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  complicated  or  complex  matter 
than  the  one  that  was  presented  here.  Nor, 
sir,  have  I  experienced  such  a  wealth  of 
conflicting  argument.  I  use  the  word  "argu- 
ment" advisedly.  It  was  not  evidence,  because 
there  were  no  witnesses  before  the  committee, 
rhe  only  persons  that  appeared  before  the 
committee  were  lawyers  and  one  or  two 
laymen  who  gave  opinions  on  behalf  of 
those  they  represented.  There  was  no 
evidence.  Tliere  were  arguments  that  the  tax 
rate  was  going  to  go  up,  there  were  argu- 
ments that  the  tax  rate  was  going  to  go 
down.  There  were  arguments  that  it  was 
going  to  be  more  fair,  there  were  arguments 
that  it  was  going  to  be  less  than  fair. 

As  I  say,  sir,  the  impression  that  I  was  left 


with  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  and 
prior  to  the  vote,  was  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ascertain  what  the  effect  of  the  bill  was 
going  to  be.  It  .seemed  to  me,  sir,  that  the 
logical  place  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are 
surrounding  this  bill,  is  before  a  fact-finding 
body  such  as  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 
With  the  greatest  respect  to  all  members  of 
the  private  bills  committee,  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  most  of  them  were  not 
legally  trained,  and  even  those  who  were 
legally  trained  were  at  a  disadvantage;  but 
all  members  of  the  committee  were  unable 
in  that  very  short  period  of  time  to  correctly 
ascertain  on  anything  more  than  a  motion 
what  were  the  facts  before  tlie  committee. 
And  certainly  in  the  period  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  it  was  impossible  to  sort  out  this 
wealth  of  conflicting  argument.  As  my 
authority  again  I  quote  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
He  knows  what  he  said  and  I  think  I  am 
quoting  him  correctly.  He  said  it  was  con- 
fusing, it  was  hard  to  understand,  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  difficulty 
in  sorting  it  out.  And  he  was  not  alone  in 
this;  he  certainly  was  not  alone  in  this 
opinion. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Carried. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  am  certain,  sir,  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell— probably  the  most 
brilliant  member  in  the  House— imme- 
diately cut  through  all  of  the  conflicting 
arguments  and  had  all  the  facts  down  at  his 
fingertips.  Of  all  hon.  members  in  this 
House,  the  hon.  member  for  Russell  was  able 
to  sort  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to  tell  which 
solicitor  was  stating  the  facts  correctly,  which 
one  was  overstating  them  and  which  one  was 
imderstating  them. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  The  trouble  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  is  that  he  talks  too 
much. 

Mr.   Singer:   But   the  problem,   sir,   is  that 

all    hon.    members    of    this    House    are  not 

ecjuipped    with    the    great    intelligence  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Russell  has. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  That  is  right,  I  bow  to  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  speaking  for  the  ordinary 
hon.  members  of  the  House— people  like  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  and  myself— I  say  that 
we  had  some  difficulty,  we  had  .some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  what  were  the  facts 
in  this  particular  case.  So,  .sir,  I  think  it  was 
wrong  that  the  private  bills  committee  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  so  serious  a 
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decision  without  the  positive  opinion  of  the 
two  departments  of  government  concerned, 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
The  Department  of  Education.  I  suggest  to 
you,  sir,  that  I  can  understand  the  reluctance 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  to  fall  into 
a  position  where  he  stated  a  personal  opinion; 
xmfortunately,  or  fortunately,  the  fact  is  that 
in  any  event  it  represents  the  riding  for 
which  he  speaks  in  this  House. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  I 
think,  has  a  role  to  play  in  this;  his  depart- 
ment should  have  expressed  an  opinion.  But 
in  view  of  the  very  great  complication  of 
facts  here,  I  suggest  that  the  private  bills 
committee  was  not  the  place  where  this 
should  have  been  decided.  It  would  be  my 
respectful  request  to  the  government  that 
this  bill  be,  presently,  at  the  government's 
behest,  withdrawn  and  that  a  method  be 
devised,  through  the  municipal  board  or 
through  some  other  fact-finding  agency, 
whereby  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
this  bill  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear;  where  witnesses  can  be  called  and 
sworn  and  can  give  evidence  and  be  cross- 
examined.  And  where,  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  such  evidence,  subsequent  to 
the  cross-examination  and  arguments,  a 
proper  fact-finding  body  will  be  allowed  to 
give  its  opinion  to  the  responsible  depart- 
ments of  government. 

I  say,  sir,  that  the  private  bills  committee 
is— with  the  possible  exception  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell— entirely  unfitted  to  make 
a  determination  in  connection  with  the  bill 
that  was  before  that  committee— a  bill  of  this 
type. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I 
recognize  the  hon.  member  for  Russell  is  in 
a  class  by  himself;  he  is  unique.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  his  unique  ability  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  government,  that  they 
have  not  given  him  one  of  the  most  important 
portfolios  over  there,  perhaps  that  of  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  a  shame,  sir,  that  the  whole 
province  is  denied  his  unique  talents. 

But  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Russell,  I  would  say  that 
speaking  for,  I  think,  most  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  they  found  this  one 
of  the  most  confusing  items  to  come  before 
the  private  bills  committee.  My  request  to 
the  government  is  that  presently  this  bill  will 
be  withdrawn,  that  a  fact-finding  body  be 
determined,  and  that  this  bill  be  sent  to  that 
fact-finding  body  so  the  government  can 
receive   proper   advice. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like,  without  taking  too 
much  time  of  the  House,  just  to  underline 
what  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  has 
said;  and  perhaps  to  back  up  his  basic  points 
with   one   or   two   further   comments. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  think  that  there  was 
enough  evidence,  and  I  am  rather  persuaded 
we  did  not  get  it  all,  of  a  serious  conflict 
among  the  various  representations  that  were 
presented  to  the  committee.  Indeed,  I  was 
rather  astounded  to  learn  that  the  county 
council  had  come,  making  representations 
wholly  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  to  learn 
that  the  education  committee  of  the  county 
council  had  recommended  unanimously  that 
the  bill  should  not  be  supported.  In  other 
words,  that  the  very  important  committee  of 
the  county  coimcil,  on  a  matter  which,  in- 
cidentally, dealt  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
education,  had  recommended  wholly  against 
it. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  in  the  very 
intensive  lobbying  and  politicking  that  has 
gone  on  with  this  bill,  the  county  council 
had  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  unanimous  repre- 
sentation of  their  education  committee  and  to 
make  representations  to  the  contrary.  We 
were  told,  for  example,  that  many  of  the 
people  who  had  sent  in  wires  indicating  their 
support  for  it  had  been  lobbied  to  do  so  the 
day  or  so  before  the  bill.  We  were  told,  for 
example,  that  in  the  early  stages  many  of 
the  townships  on  the  north  end  of  the  county 
had  been  in  favour  of  it;  but  they  were  there 
indicating  their  opposition  to  it!  They  had 
changed  their  minds. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly 
this  was  an  issue  which,  despite  the  con- 
siderable length  of  time  it  has  been  before 
the  public  there,  was  a  matter  of  serious 
conflict  in  the  minds  of  many  people;  and 
people  were  in  the  process  of  changing  their 
minds. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  making  a 
serious  error  in  this  House  when  we  pass  a 
bill  which,  in  effect,  pre-empts  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board.  The 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  has  before  it  at  the 
present  time  an  application  for  amalgamation 
of  adjoining  municipalities  there  into  a  single 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  may  be 
incorrect  but  I  think  the  application,  brought 
by  New  Toronto  to  annex  or  amalgamate 
those  portions  of  Toronto  Township,  has  been 
withdrawn.   This  was  my  information  of  some 
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six    or    seven    days    ago.     I    think    this    is    no 
longer  before  the  hoard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  accept  the  more 
up-to-date  information  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  and  I  notice  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  nods  his  head,  that  it 
has  now  been  withdrawn.  But  certainly  when 
it  was  before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  believe  if  the 
hon.  member  checks  Hansard  he  will  find 
I  made  that  statement  a  week  ago  last 
Thursday  when  my  estimates  were  being 
presented. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  when  we  considered  it  before  the  com- 
mittee and,  I  think,  erroneously  reported 
the  bill,  we,  in  effect,  were  prejudging  a 
decision  which  at  that  point  was  still  before 
the  municipal  board  but  which,  I  am  now 
informed,  has  subsequently  been  withdrawn. 

The  final  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  basic 
point  that  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
was  making:  I  think  it  is  an  imposition— and 
I  use  that  word  in  the  kindest  sense  that  I 
can— that  this  kind  of  bill  should  be  brought 
before  the  private  bills  committee  of  this 
Legislature— that  any  group  of  people,  even 
if  they  were  all  of  the  giant  stature  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Russell,  should  be  able  to 
absorb  the  details  and  the  conflicts  of  this 
particular  situation  and  come  up,  in  effect, 
with  a  snap  decision  after  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  consideration,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
absolute  impossibility.  Therefore  this  kind 
of  thing  makes  a  mockery  out  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
intelligent  one. 

The  comment  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  has  referred  to— the  comment 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  standing 
( ommittcc— that  it  was  a  thoroughly  con- 
fusing situation,  I  submit  was  a  perfectly 
honest  comment.  Any  person  who  could 
c  ome  out  of  that  committee  having  attempted 
honestly  to  assess  everything  that  was  pre- 
sented, could  not  help  but  say  that  it  was 
thoroughly  confusing  and  that  he  could  not 
make  an  intelligent  decision.  Therefore  I 
would  be  willing  to  second  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre.  I  think 
that,  unless  the  goverament  wants  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  legislative  process,  it  should 
withdraw  this  bill  and  devise  some  other 
procedure  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
of  the  factors  involved  and  in  that  way  come 
up    with    the    appropriate   conclusion. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  private  bills 
committee  for  over  12  years,  we  have  had 
very  many  complicated  bills  before  the  com- 
mittee and  this  one,  I  do  not  think,  was  any 
greater.  For  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
Centre  to  say  it  was  confusing  to  him  is  sur- 
prising to  me,  with  his  grasp  of  municipal 
affairs.  After  the  explanation,  and  after  an 
hour  and  a  half,  I  do  not  think  there  was  all 
the  confusion  that  has  been  mentioned.  It 
was  explained  by  the  different  solicitors,  it 
was  approved  by  the  county  council  and  by 
the  township  council.  Surely  that  is  democ- 
racy when  the  elected  members  approve  of 
it? 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  this  bill,  I  was  a 
member  of  that  private  bills  committee  and 
I  want  to  say,  frankly,  that  I  do  not  want  to 
reiterate  the  arguments  brought  up  by  the 
hon.  members  for  York  Centre  and  York 
South.  I  certainly  agree  with  them  that  it 
was  a  farce  on  that  day  in  the  committee, 
because  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were 
going  to  be  certain  areas  of  this  towTiship 
that  were  going  to  be  hurt  to  quite  an  extent 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  If  we  are  going  to 
disregard  these  areas  and  let  these  people 
pay  these  taxes  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  then  I 
say  that  we  are  not  representing  the  people 
of  Ontario  the  way  we  should  be  representing 
them. 

There  was  an  extensive  argument  given  by 
industries  where  they  are  going  to  be  hurt 
also.  They  suggested  that  the  bill  should  go 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  maybe,  instead  of 
five  years,  and  that  was  agreed;  but  still,  the 
thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  are  not  repre- 
senting the  people  of  Ontario.  By  the  passing 
of  this  bill  we  are  representing  only  a  certain 
particular  group,  who  put  the  pressure  on  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  vote  in  favour 
of  this  bill.  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  I  would  suggest  that 
we  adopt  the  resolution,  or  suggestion,  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Sir,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  on  this  bill  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

I  too  am  quite  amazed  at  some  of  the 
experts,  the  municipal  affairs  experts,  saying 
that  they  are  utterly  confused  by  the  various 
speakers.  Personally  I  was  not  confused  at 
all.  It  was  very  clear  to  my  mind  what  the 
speakers  were  after.  We  heard  from  the 
lawyers,  we  heard  from  the  elected  municipal 
officials,  we  heard  from  the  industry  in  the 
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area  and  from  the  reeve  and  after  sifting  the 
thing  out  in  my  own  mind,  which  I  think  the 
members  of  the  private  bills  committee  are 
supposed  to  do,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  bill  was  necessary  in  order  to  take  care 
of  a  local  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  members  of  the  committee 
of  private  bills  are  going  to  say  that  a  situ- 
ation is  confusing  and  that  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  matter,  then  I  am 
going  to  say  now,  as  I  said  in  the  committee, 
the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  get  off 
the  committee.  That  is,  they  are  not  capable 
of  handling  these  situations  as  they  arise. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  private  bills 
committee  is  to  deal  with  a  situation  which 
is  not  easily  handled  by  the  local  authorities. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  bill.  I  agree  with 
the  elected  people  who  passed  the  bill  and 
I  see  no  reason  for  delaying  it  here  today. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  I  would  like  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  in  respect  to  the  observ- 
ations that  have  fust  been  made  bv  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I 
would  suggest  that  he  examine  the  news- 
paper clinnings  which  are  available  to  all  of 
us  here.  Those  clippings  make  it  emphatically 
clear  that  the  one  man  who  is  pre-eminent  in 
this  House  in  this  particular  field,  that  is  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  publicly 
said  that  he  was  just  as  confused  as  all  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Now,  the  statement  appears  unequivocallv 
in  both  metropolitan  papers.  I  do  not  think 
he  was  speaking  facetiously  at  all.  I  think 
that  he  was  speaking  very  genuinely.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  sir,  those  experts 
who  were  present  on  that  occasion  intimated 
it  would  take  at  least  three  or  four  days* 
hearing  to  actually  assess  accurately  and 
intelligently,  reasonably  and  imemotionally, 
the  facts  that  were  presented. 

Those  of  us  on  this  side  are  not  deprecating 
in  anv  way  the  abilities  of  the  private  bills 
committee.  Nor  are  we  saying  that  the  com- 
mittee is  not  a  proper  institution  to  hear 
complicated  matters.  All  we  are  saving  is  that 
the  committee  is  not  endowed  with  any  super- 
natural power.  For  these  reasons  they  require 
the  normal  amount  of  time  and  talent  to  study 
a  problem.  That  time  and  talent  iust  was  not 
available  on  that  occasion.  That  is  the  reason 
for  our  objection  on  that  score. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  objec- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  and  it  is  simply  this. 
This  particular  bill  involved,  as  I  recall, 
changing  the  boundary  lines  of  school  board 
areas  and  I  think  there  w?s  much  substance 
to  the  basic  appeal  of  the  bill;  that  is,  a  wider 


base  for  assessment  for  school  purposes  in 
Peel  county.  Had  the  bill  come  in  with  the 
request  that  the  school  board  area  should  be 
extended  to  include  the  whole  of  the  county 
for  all  purposes,  elementary  and  secondary 
I  think  I  would  have  supported  the  bill.  But 
I  notice  that  the  elementary  schools,  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  Port  Credit,  if  I  recall, 
and  Streetsville,  were  excluded.  I  just  suggest, 
sir,  that  all  we  are  going  to  do  is  cause  a 
perpetuation  of  a  difficult  problem  that  existed 
before  the  bill  was  introduced. 

I  think  the  local  municipal  officials  were 
trying  to  effect  a  broad  base  of  assessment 
and  a  uniform  base  of  assessment  across  the 
whole  countv.  I  think  that  is  a  desirable  goal. 
I  do  not  think— the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
nods  his  head  to  indicate  the  contrary; 
well,  maybe  I  am  wrong  in  that  respect— but 
that  is  what  I  thought  they  were  trying  to 
do;  and  if  they  were  I  thought  the  bill  in 
many  respects  defeated  that  purpose. 

The  third  objection  that  I  would  like  to 
make  here  is  that  whereas  the  private  bills 
committee,  I  think,  is  competent  and  able 
to  deal  with  problems  if  they  are  given  the 
time  and  facility  to  deal  with  them,  I  question 
the  advisability  of  using  the  institution  of  the 
private  bills  committee  to  set  up  exceptions 
for  general  legislation.  If  this  particular  prob- 
lem is  to  be  solved,  I  would  far  sooner  see 
it  solved  under  the  facility  of  an  amendment 
to  the  general  legislation  rather  than  under 
the  aegis  or  instrumentation  of  a  private  bill. 

Those  are  my  observations.  I  think  those 
of  us  on  this  side  who  have  talked  are  not 
talking  simply  to  hear  ourselves  talk  at  all.  We 
have  strong  convictions.  We  expressed  them 
in  the  private  bills  committee;  and  now,  sir, 
we  are  expressing  them  in  this  form. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  answer  a  question?  Was  he  at  the 
committee  meeting? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  think  tech- 
nically I  am  a  member,  but  that  particular 
hearing  I  sat  through  all  day  long,  or  at 
least  all  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Soooner:  A  few  words  of  explana- 
tion might  be  of  assistance  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House. 

We  must  remember  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
Though  it  is  a  confused  item,  it  is  desirable. 
T  would  suegest  to  the  House  that  after  we 
had  representations  made  by  certain  solicitors 
who  were  present  and  other  persons,  and 
discussion  bv  the  hon.  members  of  the  com- 
ijaittpe,  I  think  we  understand  what  this  bill 
is  all  about.  -v. 
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To  begin  with,  we  must  remember  tliat  it 
is  an  application  by  the  mimicipality.  The 
application  by  the  municipality  is  to  amend 
an  already  existing  private  bill,  passed,  I 
believe,  in  1952.  Now  the  municipality  in 
their  wisdom,  with  the  support  of  the 
interested  parties,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  desirable  that  the  1952  bill 
should  be  amended.  They  ha\e  made  an 
application  to  the  Legislature,  not  to  the 
government,  for  this  amendment. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill 
now  as  amended  is  fitted  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  municipality.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  If  it  is  found  later  on  that  this  does  not 
suit  their  purposes,  the  mimicipal  council  of 
the  day  can  again  be  free  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Legislature  for  the  necessary 
amendment. 

I  think  that  with  that  explanation  we 
should  pass  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WATERLOO 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William)  mo\es 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr39,  An  Act 
respecting  the  City  of  Port  Arthur. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  tlie 
bill. 

TOWNSHIP    OF    TORONTO 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  (York  North)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr44,  An  Act  res- 
pecting the  township  of  Toronto. 

Motion   agreed   to;   second    reading   of   tlie 


bill. 


TOWN   OF   GRIMSBY 


Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr47,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Grimsby. 

Motion   agreed   to;   second   reading  of   the 


bill. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 


Mr.  Whitney  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr48,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 


bill. 


Motion   agreed   to;    second   reading   of  tht 


OTTAWA  CIVIC  HOSPITAL 


Mr.  Whitney  moves  .second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr49,  An  Act  respecting  the  Ottawa  Ci\  it 
Hospital. 

Motion   agreed   to;    second    reading   of  the 


bill. 


COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN 


Mr.  Cowling  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr51,  An  Act  respecting  the  county  of 
Lincoln. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second   reading  of  the 


bill. 


ST.   CATHARINES  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Cowling  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr53,  An  Act  respecting  the  St.  Catharines 
General  Hospital. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


COUNTY  OF  HALTON 


Mr.  Cowling  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr54,  An  Act  respecting  the  county  of 
Halton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


BELLEVILLE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr56,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Belleville  General  Hospital. 

Motion   agreed   to;    second   reading   of  the 

bill. 

McMASTER  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr58,  An  Act 
respecting  McMaster  University. 


bill. 


Motion   agreed   to;   second   reading  of  the 


r.EDUC  TOWNSHIP 


Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr59,  An  Act 
respecting  die  public  school  board  of  S.S.  No. 
1  of  tlie  unorganized  town.ship  of  Leduc  in 
the    territorial   district   of  Tliunder   Bay. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  tlie 
bill. 
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TOWN  OF  BURLINGTON 

Mr.  Cowling  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr60,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Burlington. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Tenth  order.  House  in 
committee  of  supply;  Mr.  Whitney  in  the 
chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  501: 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
As  I  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  members,  I  would 
remind  you  that  I  assumed  the  Education 
portfolio  only  last  October,  and  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  carried 
responsibility  for  the  department  for  some- 
thing more  than  half  of  the  current  fiscal 
year.  At  this  time  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership 
which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gave  to  the 
department  that  he  headed  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  to  express  gratitude  for  the 
generous  assistance  which  he  has  given  me 
in  the  change-over  of  responsibilities. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  Minister  who  steps 
into  a  department  after  somebody  like  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  assess  the  contribu- 
tion that  his  predecessor  has  made  and  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  con- 
tribution that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  has  made  to  education  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  this  province. 

Before  turning  to  the  details  of  the 
expenditures  that  are  proposed  for  the 
coming  year,  I  shall  mention  a  few  aspects 
of  our  provincial  system  of  education  that 
may  be  of  timely  interest. 

There  are  some  objectives  in  education  that 
are  basic;  that  is,  they  continue  with  us  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  There  are  other 
influences  of  a  more  current  nature,  coming 
to  the  fore  from  time  to  time  through  changes 
in  the  national,  economic,  and  scientific  out- 
looks. Among  the  basic  objectives  I  mention 
three:  first  the  necessity  of  teaching  the 
essential  skills  and  knowledge  that  will  help 
our  young  people  to  earn  a  living;  secondly 
the  development  of  attitudes  that  will  enable 
graduates  from  our  schools  to  play  the  part 
of    good    citizens;    and    third    the    all-round 


personal  development  of  our  students  in 
mind,  body  and  character.  These  are  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  fundamental  aims  of 
our  school  system.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
I  shall  limit  my  comments  to  several  prob- 
lems of  the  day  in  education  as  they  concern 
such  matters  as  our  expanding  school  plant, 
the  recruitment  and  preparation  of  teaching 
staff,  the  revision  of  courses,  the  current 
emphasis  upon  scholarship  and  scientific  re- 
search, and  the  influence  of  what  I  may  call 
the  national  view  in  the  nineteen-sixties. 

Education  is  one  of  the  biggest  business 
projects  in  the  whole  of  our  province.  This 
is  true,  whether  one  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  involved— including  pupils, 
teachers,  and  administrative  stafiF— in  terms 
of  the  capital  invested  in  buildings  and 
equipment,  or  in  terms  of  operating  costs. 
The  size  of  this  business  of  education  keeps 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  not  only 
because  of  a  natural  increase  in  school  popu- 
lation, but  because  of  a  steady  increase  in 
the  demands  made  upon  the  schools,  and  an 
increase  in  the  extent  to  which  all  aspects  of 
our  life  have  become  dependent  upon  educa- 
tion imparted  in  school  and  out  of  school; 
that  is,  formally  and  informally  by  educa- 
tional agencies  of  many  kinds. 

Since  1946,  the  population  of  Ontario  has 
increased  by  roughly  one  half— from  four 
million  to  six  million.  But  the  rate  of  increase 
in  school  population  has  been  faster  still, 
enrolment  having  more  than  doubled  to  a 
total  exceeding  1.5  million.  The  large  number 
of  births  that  began  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  which  has  continued  since  that  time, 
supplemented  by  children  entering  the  prov- 
ince through  immigration,  has  brought  pupils 
into  our  schools  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Indeed,  the  first  wave  of  the  post-war  babies 
is  now  in  Grade  11,  and  will  soon  be 
approaching  the  doors  of  our  universities.  I 
do  not  intend  to  load  these  comments  with 
statistics,  but  it  is  worth  keeping  in  mind 
that  in  the  depression  years  of  the  nineteen- 
thirties,  births  in  this  province  were  around 
60,000  a  year,  and  now  they  number 
approximately  160,000  annually. 

The  elementary  schools  were  naturally  the 
first  to  experience  the  expansion  in  enrol- 
ment; the  elementary  schools  are  accustomed, 
of  course,  to  providing  education  for  practic- 
ally all  of  the  children  in  the  elementary- 
school  age  bracket.  It  is  in  the  secondary 
schools  that  a  new  trend  is  apparent;  these 
schools  have  nearly  trebled  in  enrolment  as 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  two  factors: 
One  is  the  natural  force  of  numbers  arising 
from  an  increase  in  population;  the  other  is 
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a  change  in  the  school  attendance  pattern 
of  our  young  people.  More  and  more  it  is 
becoming  necessary  for  tliese  young  people, 
if  they  are  to  secure  even  initial  employment 
and,  certainl}',  if  tliey  are  to  look  forward  to 
lifetime  employment,  to  finish  high  school 
and,  wherever  possible,  to  pursue  some 
further  education  at  the  tertiary  level— at  the 
universities,  teachers'  colleges,  nursing 
schools,  technical  or  trade  institutes,  and  so 
on.  It  is  of  great  significance  to  note  that  we 
have  within  the  last  15  to  20  years  increased 
the  number  of  adolescents  in  our  schools 
from  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  those  who 
might  be  there  to  close  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
whole  group  and  that  this  trend  is  continuing. 
Within  ten  years  or  so  we  shall  probably 
reach  from  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  in 
school  attendance  for  this  group. 

To  accommodate  our  expanding  enrolment, 
the  province  through  its  local  school  boards 
has  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  its 
classrooms  at  a  cost  of  some  $750  million. 
Over  and  abo\'e  that,  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  for  vocational  education 
imder  the  federal-provincial  technical  and 
vocational  agreement  is  currently  adding 
approximately  $243  million  worth  of  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  secondary  school 
students  in  225  different  construction  projects 
dotted  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ontario.  We  now  have,  or  rather  shortly  will 
have,  a  province-wide  system  of  new  voca- 
tional schools,  the  capital  cost  of  which  has 
been  met  entirely  from  sources  other  than 
the  municipal  treasuries,  the  approved  cost 
of  projects  being  paid  100  per  cent  first  of 
all  by  the  province,  with  subsequent  re- 
imbursement to  the  extent  of  the  agreement 
of  75  per  cent  from  the  federal  government. 
The  province's  share  in  this  giant  undertaking 
has  naturally  just  begun,  since  we  must  con- 
tinue to  share  in  meeting  the  operating  costs, 
which,  (juite  frankly,  will  be  heavy  in  the 
case  of  these  new  schools. 

The  building  programme  for  elementary 
and  secondary  scliools  which  I  have  men- 
tioned not  only  enables  us  to  have  a  desk 
in  a  classroom  for  every  student— and  labora- 
tories, drafting  rooms  and  shops  for  many 
young  people  taking  vocational  education- 
it  is  providing  a  better  learning  environment 
for  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  enrolment 
than  has  ever  before  been  the  case.  The  time 
has  not  come,  however,  for  resting  on  our 
oars.  Looking  ahead  we  know  that  the 
demand  for  pupil  places  at  the  elementary 
school  level  will  continue  at  about  the  present 
rate,  an  additional  35,000  pupil  places  per 
year,  but  the  demand  at  the  secondary  school 


level  will  continue  to  rise.  Despite  the  pro- 
\ision  of  the  new  technical  schools,  we  must 
anticipate  a  steadily  increasing  demand,  for 
secondary  school  facilities  of  all  kinds  for 
many  years  to  come,  15  to  20  at  least. 

The  cost  of  this  expansion  has  been  and 
will  be  heavy.  Unit  costs— that  is  the  cost  of 
building  and  operation  per  pupil— have  been 
rising  steadily  in  the  post-war  period,  and 
thus  the  increase  in  costs  has  moved  upward 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  served,  spectacular  as  the 
latter  has  been. 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  all  our  considera- 
tions of  the  building  programme  we  bear  two 
things  in  mind:  First  and  foremost,  that  the 
needs  of  our  young  people  are  of  paramount 
importance  and  that  they  should  have  and 
will  be  provided  with  the  accommodation 
and  physical  plant  and  equipment  needed; 
and  second,  that  the  financial  demands  of  the 
present  and  future  are  so  great  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  exercise  stringent 
measures  of  control  and  economy  where  ever 
possible,  and  to  build  carefully. 

We  must  also  consider  the  changes  which 
are  in  store,  so  I  am  told,  in  the  programmes 
and  the  plans  in  teaching  methods  which  may 
reciuirc  new  types  of  schools,  particularly  at 
the  secondary  school  level,  where  some  in- 
struction may  be  given  to  larger  groups 
requiring  larger  rooms,  with  other  instruction 
given  to  smaller  groups,  and  with  students 
doing  more  individual  work,  for  example,  in 
language  laboratories.  Wc  cannot,  therefore, 
assume  that  the  school  building  of  yesterday 
is  the  one  required  for  tomorrow.  The  archi- 
tects of  local  school  authorities  and  the  staff 
in  our  technical  adviser's  office  are  much 
interested  in  the  influence  that  current  edu- 
cational trends  must  have  on  the  building 
programme. 

Of  basic  importance  to  ex-pansion  of  the 
educational  plant  has  been  the  movement, 
begun  some  30  years  ago,  towards  the 
adoption  of  larger  administrative  units  for 
school  purposes  in  this  province.  In  the  sec- 
ondary school  field,  large  district  high  schools 
have  been  developed,  and  in  this  way  the 
rural  student  now  enjoys  opportunities  more 
nearly  comparable  with  those  of  his  city 
cousin.  At  the  elementary  school  level,  the 
township  school  area  and  the  combined 
separate  school  unit  ha\'c  made  possible  the 
development  of  rural  central  schools.  Aided 
by  the  improvement  of  highways,  public 
acceptance  of  transportation  of  school  pupils, 
and  the  formation  of  larger  units  of  admini- 
stration, the  educational  map  of  Ontario  at 
the  elementary  school  level  is  changing 
rapidly  in  the  townships.  There  are  now  681 
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rural  central  schools  in  operation  in  Ontario, 
and  of  these  97  have  been  added  since 
January,  1962. 

The  benefits  of  central  schools  over  the 
one-room  rural  schools,  I  think,  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  apparent.  In  the  larger 
schools  it  is  generally  possible  to  engage 
better  qualified  principals  who  are  capable 
of  giving  useful  supervision,  to  attract  and 
hold  the  services  of  able  teachers  in  class- 
rooms having  pupils  at  one  or  two  grade 
levels,  and  to  provide  specialized  instruction 
in  special  subjects  such  as  art,  music,  and 
physical  education. 

Expanding  enrolments  and  additional  class- 
rooms require  teachers.  The  15-year  period 
from  1944  to  1959  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  shadowed  by  the  teacher  shortage.  The 
causes  of  the  shortage  were  chiefly  the  low 
birth-rate  in  the  depression  years,  the  high 
birth-rate  in  the  post-war  years,  and  the  high 
wave  of  immigration.  During  the  period  I 
have  mentioned,  emergency  measures  were 
required  to  ensure  that  we  had  a  teacher  in 
every  classroom. 

Now  teacher  supply  has  improved, 
although  some  shortage  continues  in  tlie 
separate  schools,  and  attention  has  turned  to 
the  requirement  of  somewhat  higher  stand- 
ards for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession 
as  well  as  to  the  encouragement  of  profes- 
sional improvement  on  the  part  of  persons 
already  certified  as  teachers.  The  latter  is 
being  done  through  the  establishment  of  four 
standards  of  the  elementary  school  teacher's 
certificate,  the  highest  standard  now  requir- 
ing the  holding  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  That  degree  is  also  now  required  of 
a  person  being  appointed  to  the  principalship 
of  an  elementary  school  having  300  or  more 
pupils. 

The  improvement  mentioned  in  teacher 
supply  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  influences, 
such'  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents graduating  from  the  secondary  schools, 
higher  salaries,  a  steady  campaign  of  recruit- 
ment, and  the  provision  of  new  teachers' 
colleges  and  of  new  buildings  for  several  of 
the  .older  teachers'  colleges.  The  Department 
of  Education  now  operates  11  teachers'  col- 
leges; three  of  these  have  been  newly  estab- 
lished in  the  past  fovir  years— at  New  Toronto, 
Port  Arthur,  and  that  great  municipality  of 
Wiridsor.  Attractive  teachers'  college  build- 
ings have  replaced  out-of-date  structures  in 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  appreciative  of  the 
fine  cp-operation  it  has  had  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  which  has  provided 
the§e  much-needed  buildings  in  the  centres 
mentioned. 


The  goverment  has  purchased  a  site  in 
Ottawa  for  the  eventual  replacement  of  the 
teachers*  college  there,  and  holds,  also,  a 
site  for  a  proposed  teachers'  college  in  the 
city  of  St.  Catharines.  Announcement  has 
already  been  made  that  a  new  bilingual 
teachers'  college  will  soon  be  established  in 
Sudbury.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  our  teacher  train- 
ing facilities  have  helped  teacher  recruitment 
at  the  elementary  school  level. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  the  rise 
in  enrolment  in  the  teachers'  colleges  faltered 
in  1961  and  has  fallen  somewhat  in  the  past 
two  years,  particularly  in  the  group  of 
students  from  grade  13.  One  explanation  has 
been  that,  with  improved  supply,  in- 
experienced teachers  are  less  in  demand  in 
the  urban  and  suburban  areas  and  that  some 
young  people  are  reluctant  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession that  may  require  them  to  work  in 
parts  of  the  province  at  some  distance  from 
their  homes.  Another  explanation  is  that  the 
bursaries  and  scholarships  now  available  are 
enabling  many  students  to  proceed  directly 
to  university  who  otherwise  might  have 
chosen  to  attend  teachers'  college.  A  third 
explanation,  and  probably  the  most  significant 
one,  is  that  there  is  such  a  heavy  demand  for 
persons  today  with  grade  13  and  higher 
qualifications  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
enough  to  go  around,  and  our  teachers' 
colleges  are  not  able  to  attract  sufficient  at 
this  level  of  qualification  in  view  of  demands 
existing  elsewhere.  The  situation  is  brighten- 
ing with  the  increased  number  of  students 
entering  grade  13,  and  there  is  hope  that  the 
enrolment  in  the  one-year  course  at  teachers' 
college  will  rise  once  more  this  September. 
The  operation  of  the  two-year  course  from 
grade  12  must  continue  in  the  teachers' 
colleges  vintil  the  enrolment  from  grade  13 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for 
elementary-school  teachers. 

I  have  mentioned  that  tlie  crest  of  the 
school  population  wave  is  now  in  the  middle 
grades  of  the  secondary  schools,  where  addi- 
tional teachers  are  in  heavy  demand  as  you 
will  see  by  the  pages  of  advertisements  now 
appearing  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Here  the 
demand  is  being  largely  met  through  a  re- 
cruiting campaign,  a  summer  course  pro- 
gramme, and  the  provision  of  additional 
training  facilities.  For  the  past  several  years 
the  summer  course  programme  to  prepare 
university  graduates  as  secondary  school 
teachers  has  been  in  operation,  recently  in 
three  centres:  Kingston,  London,  and  Toronto. 
A  second  Ontario  College  of  Education  is  at 
present  in  the  sketch  plan  stage  and  will  be 
established   adjacent   to    the   campus    of   the 
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University  of  Western  Ontario  in  London. 
The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
study  teacher  education  for  the  secondary 
schools  was  recently  tabled  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  its  recommendations  are  having 
substantial  influence  on  the  planning  of  the 
new  college. 

Even  with  the  new  accommodation  that  is 
planned,  it  is  unlikely  that  for  the  immediate 
future  we  can  abandon  the  special  summer 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  Such  courses  quite  frankly 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  have  some  redeeming  advantages. 
Among  these  I  shall  mention  two:  they  have 
attracted  some  able  recruits  who  would  other- 
wise not  have  considered  teaching  as  a  call- 
ing, but  who,  once  in  the  profession,  have 
found  in  it  a  very  satisfying  career,  and  they 
have  made  it  possible  for  a  number  of  mature 
individuals  of  great  promise  and  of  worth- 
while experience  in  commerce  and  industry 
to  change  their  occupations  and  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

A  chief  problem  in  teacher  supply  at  the 
secondary  school  level  will  be  the  demand  for 
technical  teachers  which  must  result  from  the 
large  building  programme  now  in  progress.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  response  to  the 
demand  for  additional  teachers  for  technical 
occupational  training  and  commercial  courses 
has  been  excellent  thus  far,  and  has  exceeded 
the  department's  expectations. 

I  might  tell  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  when  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
other  Ministers  of  Education  from  across 
the  Dominion  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  some  few  weeks  ago 
and  they  were  questioning  us  on  the  avail- 
ability of  teacher  supply  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  that  here  in  Ontario  we  are  far  ahead 
of  the  other  provinces  vmder  this  scheme,  as 
far  as  making  preparation  for  teaching  staff 
is  concerned.  The  thing  that  does  bother  me 
a  little  bit  is  whether  the  other  provinces 
will  endeavour  to  raid  our  supply  of  teachers, 
and  thus  complicate  our  own  difficulties. 

Staffing  will  also  present  a  problem  in  the 
universities  when  the  wave  of  increased 
school  population  floods  into  their  halls.  To 
help  in  meeting  this  need— I  realize  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  covered  this  in  his  statement 
last  Thursday,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
emphasized   too   strongly. 

The  government  is  extending  financial  aid 
to  the  imivcrsities  to  enable  them  to  expand 
their  post-graduate  schools.  Scholarships  have 
also  been  made  available  to  graduate  students 
to  encourage  and  assist  them  to  proceed  to 
their    master's    and    doctoral    degrees,    since 


the  provision  of  staff  in  my  humble  opinion 
is  even  more  essential  than  the  construction 
of  buildings  in  providing  university  education 
for  students  in  the  next  six  or  seven  years. 
As  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  made  extensive 
research,  there  is  no  other  jurisdiction  which 
has  a  graduate  scholarship  programme  de- 
signed to  produce  needed  staff  for  the  univer- 
sities on  the  scale  of  the  one  which  this 
province  has  put  into  effect. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  large  numbers  of 
students  enrolled,  of  the  buildings  to  accom- 
modate them  and  of  the  staff  to  teach  them. 
Now  I  should  like  to  comment  upon  the 
courses  of  study  which  they  will  follow. 

A  principal  aim  of  tlie  school  system— I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
will  recall  me  saying  this— is  the  matching  of 
ability  with  attainment.  Among  the  pupils  in 
our  classrooms  we  have  a  wide  range  of 
interests  and  abilities.  Since  abilities  vary,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  school  programme  be 
flexible  and  varied  enough  to  meet  such 
diverse  needs.  The  child  of  high  academic 
ability  must  have  his  interests  challenged;  he 
must  learn  to  stretch  his  mind,  to  develop 
sound  work  habits,  and  to  be  content  only 
with  his  best.  The  child  of  less  ability  must 
find  opportunities  to  meet  success  within  the 
range  of  his  capacity,  and  this  means  that  he, 
too,  must  enjoy  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  worthwhile  tasks  well  done. 

For  the  elementary  schools,  the  courses  of 
study  for  Grades  7  and  8  have  already  been 
revised  in  recent  years,  and  attention  is  now 
being  turned  to  a  major  revision  of  tlie 
courses  for  kindergarten  and  Grades  1  to  6. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  making  this  state- 
ment some  time  a  week  or  so  after  I  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Education,  I  said  we 
were  going  to  do  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  Grades  1  to  6,  and  I  read 
in  the  newspaper  the  next  day  that  the 
Minister  had  said  there  was  going  to  be  a 
drastic  change  in  curriculum.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that 
this  is  not  contemplated  at  all. 

As  I  see  an  overhaul,  it  is  just  like  an 
engine,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  take  it  apart,  strip 
it  down,  clean  it  up,  and  may  insert  a  spark 
plug  here  and  there.  You  may  end  up  with 
essentially  the  same  machine  working  much 
better.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  you  scmp 
the  whole  engine.  I  want  to  assure  you,  as 
I  will  mention  here  later,  this  will  be  a  very 
thorough  overhaul,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very- 
good  way  of  describing  it. 

In  planning  this  revision  for  the  elementary 
schools,  two  principles  are  being  kept  in 
mind,    and   this    is   perhaps   something  of   a 
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departure:  First,  that  groups  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  education  should  have 
opportunity  to  make  their  views  known;  and 
second,  that  the  people  working  actively  on 
the  revision  should  include  classroom  teachers, 
inspectors  and  teachers'  college  staflF  members. 
Conversations  have  been  held  with  the 
Ontario's  Teachers'  Federation  regarding  its 
representation  on  such  committees,  and  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  consultative  services 
from  the  faculties  of  the  universities. 

The  problem  of  providing  courses  fitted  to 
varying  interests  and  abilities  is  increasingly 
important  at  the  secondary  school  level,  since 
past  experience  has  shown  that  the  high 
school  student  who  finds  school  unsuited  to 
his  needs  just  drops  out  as  soon  as  his  age  and 
his  parents  permit.  Indeed,  one  of  tlie  greatest 
problems  facing  us  today  in  education  and 
one  which  is  still  unsolved  and  which  may 
never  be  solved  with  entire  satisfaction  is 
the  whole  matter  of  identifying  the  needs  of 
individual  students  as  early  as  possible  in 
their  school  life  and  then  providing  pro- 
grammes to  meet  them. 

While  progress  has  been  and  is  being  made, 
we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  go  as  far  as  we  should  wish  towards 
meeting  the  needs  of  individual  pupils;  not 
only  of  the  gifted  youngsters  who  require  for 
their  full  development  an  enriched  diet,  but 
also  for  those  less  fortunate  ones  who  either 
require  to  move  at  a  slower  pace,  or,  perhaps, 
can  remain  educationally  well  and  prosper 
only  in  a  restricted  diet. 

Experience  in  recent  years  has  shown  that 
a  high  percentage  of  unemployment  has  too 
little  education  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  labour  market,  and  that  a  substantial 
percentage  of  jobs  that  are  open  can  only 
be  adequately  filled  by  educated  persons.  I 
have  pointed  out  how  the  proportion  of 
adolescents  remaining  in  school  has  increased, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  with 
regard  to  employment  is  one  of  the  causes. 
It  thus  becomes  of  first  importance  that 
secondary  school  students  have  access  to  the 
right  educational  opportunities  within  the 
classroom. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  reorganization  of 
secondary  school  courses  which  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  introducing  at  the  rate 
of  one  grade  each  year,  beginning  with  Grade 
9  last  September,  in  a  genuine  attempt  to 
meet  this  need.  The  secondary  school  pro- 
gramme is  now  offered  in  three  distinct 
branches:  arts  and  sciences;  business  and 
commerce;  and  science,  technology  and 
trades.  Within  each  branch  there  will  be  a 
five-year  programme  leading  to  higher  edu- 
cation—chiefly   in    the    universities,    although 


the  teachers'  colleges  and  some  other  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  will  draw  recruits 
from  the  graduates  of  such  programmes. 

There  will  also  be  a  four-year  programme 
of  sound  general  education  for  students  whose 
ambitions  and  aptitudes  do  not  urge  them  on 
to  advanced  studies.  In  addition,  a  one-year 
or  two-year  programme  will  offer  occupational 
courses  to  prepare  pupils  of  a  non-academic 
type  for  the  service  trades  and  occupations. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  travelled  somewhat  exten- 
sively across  this  province.  I  have  met  with  a 
number  of  students  and  parents  and  teachers 
and  I  want  to  say  how  encouraged  I  am  at 
the  acceptance  of  the  idea  by  the  parents 
particularly  that  their  son  and  daughter  need 
not  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  some  pro- 
fessional person  in  order  to  be  a  success  in 
life,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  the 
idea  that  their  son  or  daughter  can  fulfil  a 
very  useful  role  in  their  community  and  in 
society  by  pursuing  the  vocational  or  technical 
side  of  education.  I  think  this  marks  a  change 
in  the  general  attitude  of  people,  and  I  find 
this  personally  very  rewarding. 

The  revised  courses  are  intended  to  be 
used  on  an  experimental  basis  at  first,  since 
they  will  be  amended  as  experience  is  gained 
in  their  use.  The  Department  of  Education 
does  not  profess  to  have  the  complete  answer 
to  what  I  have  termed  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  unsolved  problems  in  education  today,  but 
in  company  with  local  school  authorities  and 
with  the  teachers  and  educational  admini- 
strators of  the  province  we  are  earnestly 
seeking  an  answer  through  the  reorganization 
I  have  described,  an  answer  that  we  hope 
will  at  once  preserve  the  best  that  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  past  and 
extend  as  well  practical  help  to  groups  of 
students  to  whom  the  school  system  gave 
inadequate  opportunities  for  self-improvement 
in  years  gone  by. 

The  importance  of  a  running  revision  of 
courses  of  study  is  the  greater  because  of 
the  changes  taking  place  in  our  world  today. 
The  frontiers  of  knowledge  are  said  to  be 
moving  forward  so  rapidly  that  the  past  ten 
years  have  added  more  ideas  and  facts  to  the 
sum  of  man's  knowledge  than  were  discovered 
in  the  previous  century.  That  is  the  kind  of 
striking  generalization  that  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved,  but  the  pace  of  pro- 
gress has  been  so  swift  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  have  a  commission  today  studying 
instruction  in  mathematics,  to  have  specialists 
questioning  established  practices  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science,  to  have  interest  aroused  in  an 
earlier  introduction  to  a  second  language  and 
to  have  honour  students  accorded  some  of  the 
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acclaim  once  reserved  for  members  of  win- 
ning athletic  teams. 

There  are  changes  at  work  which  are  not 
as  dramatic  as  rockets  rushing  to  the  moon 
or  men  orbiting  in  space,  but  which  are 
substantially  affecting  our  daily  lives.  One  of 
these  is  the  effect  of  mechanization  and  auto- 
mation within  our  factories  and  offices  which 
has  caused  considerable  displacement  of 
labour,  and  if  it  proceeds  apace  and  I  suggest 
it  will,  and  it  is  to  me  inevitable  if  we  are  to 
compete  in  a  world  market,  there  will  be  an 
<'\en  greater  impact  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  I  have  had 
some  discussions  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  and  pend- 
ing what  the  federal  authorities  decide  to  do 
about  manpower  conferences,  I  think  it  is 
most  necessary— in  fact  I  think  it  is  vital— 
that  somebody— and  if  the  federal  people  do 
not  do  it  we  shall— that  we  should  initiate 
studies  into  what  manpower  requirements  are 
going  to  be  in  this  province  in  10  or  15  years' 
time. 

We  have  invested  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  plants  and  equipment  and  I  think 
it  is  without  any  question  that  we  must 
ascertain  what  courses,  what  ideas  are  going 
to  be  brought  into  our  way  of  life  in  the 
next  few  years,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  sTirvive  economically.  I  would  urge  the 
hon.  members  here  to  keep  this  very  much 
in  mind  because  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  very 
fundamental  things  facing  education  today, 
to  try  to  ascertain  what  the  objectives  of 
education  should  be  for  the  young  people  in 
t]]c  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Another  is  the  marked  change  in  our  resi- 
dential pattern  resulting  from  so  many  of 
our  young  people  having  moved  into  urban 
centres  and  their  suburban  fringes.  This  shift 
of  residence  has  been  accompanied  by  shifts 
in  patterns  of  daily  living,  of  employment, 
and  of  recreational  interests.  All  of  these 
factors  have  an  influence  on  the  pupil  who 
comes  to  s'-hool,  upon  the  background  of 
information  and  interests  he  brings  with  him 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  that 
will  best  meet  his  needs. 

T  may  mention  that  The  Department  of 
Education  is  participating  as  a  partner  in  the 
recently  organized  Ontario  Ctirriculum  In- 
stitute. This  organization  has  been  established 
to  study  eurricular  problems  in  some  depth, 
from  the  viewpoints  of  the  three  educational 
lercis— elementary,  secondary,  and  university 
—with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelation  of 
subject     fields.     The     membership     of     the 


institute  includes  representation  from  school 
trustees,  teachers,  educational  officials,  the 
universities  and  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  institute  is  now  getting  into  operation 
under  a  provisional  board  of  governors  which 
will  yield  place  next  January  to  a  board  of 
go\ernors  appointed  under  a  constitution 
which  will  provide  for  balanced  representa- 
tion among  the  five  participating  groups. 
The  Department  of  Education  is  represented, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  institute  and  our  esti- 
mates make  provision  for  a  contribution  to- 
wards its  support,  but  the  organization  is 
independent  in  its  general  pattern  and  will 
develop  its  own  study  and  research  pro- 
grammes. 

The  department  has,  of  course,  its  own 
curriculum  and  text-books  branch  which  is 
responsible  for  the  curriculum  revisions  which 
I  have  earlier  mentioned.  We  have  also  our 
own  research  department  at  work  in  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 

I  would  say  this  for  the  edification  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  who  has  on  occasion  mentioned  the 
lack  of  facilities  of  research  in  this  province, 
that  in  my  study  of  it— and  I  have  several 
notes  and  I  will  refer  to  it  later  on  when  we 
get  to  that  specific  vote— that  while  he  may 
not  appreciate  and  other  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  may  not  appreciate  the  work 
of  this  branch  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  it  is  recognized,  if  not  by  the 
hon.  members  opposite,  by  nearly  every  other 
jurisdiction  in  North  America,  and  this 
extends  as  well  to  Europe.  They  have  been 
asked  for  advice  and  guidance  by  nearly 
every  other  jurisdiction  and  I  want  to  assure 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  they  are  making 
a  very  worthwhile  contribution  to  educational 
research  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

There  are  a  number  of  innovations  in 
education  that  require  investigation— teaching 
machines,  new  methods  of  teaching  reading 
and  arithmetic,  educational  television,  the 
teacliing  of  a  second  language  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level,  the  use  of  language  labora- 
tories, and  new  techniques  in  examinations 
and  testing— to  mention  only  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discovered,  I  think, 
that  the  pendulum  swings  in  educational 
matters  as  well  as  in  other  fields.  Tlie  .swing 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's  was  towards  a  more 
gentle,  more  understanding  approach  towards 
the  learner,  an  approach  based  upon  tlie 
findings  of  child  study  experts  in  those  days. 
During  the  1950's  there  was  some  feeling  that 
the   pendulum   had   swung   too   far   in   that 
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direction  and  a  demand  then  arose  for  a  more 
rigorous  education,  with  more  emphasis  upon 
scholarship  and  scientific  research.  This 
trend  found  reinforcement,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
western  world's  reaction  to  Russia's  Sputnik 
and  in  tidings  that  reached  English-speaking 
countries  of  the  demanding  nature  of  the 
programme  in  the  Russian  school  system. 

Teachers  have  welcomed  the  emphasis 
upon  seriousness  in  educational  matters,  and 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
attainment  of  higher  standards.  Marks  have 
replaced  grades  on  grade  13  certificates, 
students  with  high  averages  are  honoured 
by  becoming  Ontaro  scholars,  scholarships 
based  on  creditable  proficiency  have  become 
more  numerous,  bursaries  are  available  for 
students  needing  assistance  provided  that 
they  maintain  a  required  standard  of  per- 
formance, standards  of  admission  to  certain 
courses  have  risen  and  research  projects  are 
growing  in  number.  All  of  these  are  indica- 
tive of  the  more  demanding  character  of 
today's  education. 

It  is  to  the  universities  that  the  province, 
and  I  think  any  jurisdiction  turns  as  the 
source  of  scholarly  truth.  The  influence  of 
university  study  upon  our  educational  system 
is  immediate  in  the  case  of  the  secondary 
school  teaching  staff  and  the  trend  towards 
encouraging  elementary  school  teachers  to 
proceed  to  a  university  degree  is  clearly 
marked.  The  importance  of  the  imiversities 
to  the  whole  educational  system  is  thus  much 
in  mind  at  a  time  when  the  problems  involved 
in  university  expansion  are  particularly 
pressing. 

The  probable  needs  of  these  senior  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  been  analyzed  by  the 
department  of  educational  researchers  of 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  as  far  as 
future  attendance  totals  are  concerned  and 
governmental  assistance  is  being  extended  to 
the  universities  to  assist  them  in  coping  with 
the  problems. 

You  will  all  recall  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  when  he  set  out  that  while 
last  year  we  gave  the  universities  something 
like  $45  million,  in  the  estimates  that  I  am 
asking  you  to  consider  today,  we  are  asking 
for  something  hke  $70  million. 

In  addition  to  encouraging  the  expansion 
of  existing  universities,  support  is  being  given 
to  the  establishment  and  development  of  new 
institutions  in  certain  parts  of  the  province. 
Trent  University  in  Peterborough  is  expected 
to  open  its  doors  this  September.  Brock  Uni- 
versity is  being  organized  to  serve  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  The  University  of  Toronto  is  pro- 
viding  two    additional    colleges    in    outlying 


parts  of  Metropohtan  Toronto,  and  is  taking, 
I  think,  a  rather  fatherly  interest  in  the  ac- 
celerating expansion  of  York  University. 
Laurentian  University  at  Sudbury  has  begun 
the  development  of  its  new  500-acre  campus, 
and  the  Lakehead  College  of  Arts,  Science, 
and  Technology  at  Port  Arthur  was  given 
degree-granting  rights  a  year  ago  by  this 
Legislature.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  ex- 
panding programmes  of  the  universities  in 
Windsor  and  Waterloo,  and  of  the  intention 
recently  announced  to  broaden  the  programme 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph 
in  order  that  it  may  serve,  too,  as  a  liberal 
arts  university. 

This  government  is  appreciative  of  these 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  university  authorities 
and  of  communities  in  which  the  universities 
are  located,  to  provide  opportunities  which 
will  be  needed  without  doubt  by  Ontario's 
young  people  in  the  years  just  ahead. 

I  want  to  make  reference  to  what,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  phrase,  I  shall  call  the 
national  view  in  education.  Today,  as  never 
before  in  our  history,  our  very  survival  and 
our  future  development  and  prosperity  as  a 
nation  depend  on  the  proper  education  of  our 
youth  and  of  a  section  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion as  well,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  all 
our  plans  for  economic  development  and  ex- 
pansion will  be  of  little  or  no  avail  unless  we 
have  the  skilled  hands  and  minds  to  man  the 
industries,  to  produce  the  goods  and  to  de- 
velop the  export  markets  we  require.  These 
skilled  hands  and  minds  must  now  be  pro- 
vided principally  from  people  already  in  our 
country.  Nor  can  we  stop  at  the  field  of 
commerce  and  industry,  for  we  require  the 
services  of  the  scholar  in  government,  in  the 
courts,  and  in  our  universities  if  we  are  to 
live  in  a  well-ordered  and  forward-looking 
democracy. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  our  educational  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  the  nation.  Another  aspect 
of  the  national  view  is  the  development  in 
this  country  of  an  integrating  trend  among 
our  people.  It  is  evident  in  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  our  attitude  towards  the 
two  cultures  in  our  nation— French  and  Eng- 
lish—and our  somewhat  belated,  probably, 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping in  our  own  people,  both  English-speak- 
ing and  French-speaking,  a  knowledge  of  both 
cultures  and  a  more  common  facility  in  botli 
the  English  and  French  languages.  This  trend 
goes  far  beyond  the  somewhat  parochial  or 
even  provincial  narrowness  which  has  been 
evident  at  some  times  in  our  history. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  five  matters 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  at  the  begiiming  of 
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these  remarks.  You  will  note  I  have  omitted 
reference  to  the  planning  that  has  been  done 
in  the  field  of  educational  grants,  as  the 
recent  statement  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
on  school  finance  has  outlined  the  govern- 
ment's policy  on  the  whole  question  of  equal- 
ity of  opportimity  for  all  children  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  province. 

In  concluding  my  comments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  remind  you  again  that  the 
ultimate  aims  in  education  are  set  by  our 
society,  that  is  by  all  our  people,  not  by 
professional  educators  alone  or  by  us,  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  necessary, 
howe\er,  that  we  collect  the  facts  and  other 
evidence  and  present  them  to  the  people  to 
help  them  shape  their  decision. 

In  sketching  the  recent  expansion  of  our 
school  system  and  in  pointing  to  the  in- 
escapable demands  of  the  early  future,  it  is 
plain  that  the  costs  involved  must  continue 
to  grow.  The  cost  of  the  prospective  uni- 
versity expansion  which  I  have  mentioned  is 
now  being  forecast  and  this  on  top  of  what 
might  be  called  "known"  future  costs  of 
secondary  education,  including  the  new  tech- 
nical developments,  are  enough,  I  believe, 
to  give  any  of  us  pause.  This  brings  us  to  the 
major  question  of  values  and  priorities. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  really  a  subject  for  The 
Department  of  Education  estimates,  but  I 
want  to  make  this  very  brief  observation  at 
this  time.  Up  to  this  point  in  our  develop- 
ment, wc  have  been  able  to  proceed  on  al- 
most all  fronts,  educational,  economic,  and 
so  on,  at  the  same  time.  The  time  is  near, 
if  it  is  not  here  now,  when  we  shall  have  to 
choose  among  some  of  these  desirable  devel- 
opments and  decide  which  comes  first,  educa- 
tion or  some  of  the  others.  We  all  have  seen 
breakdowns  of  national  expenditures,  and  the 
relatively  heavy  costs  of  relatively  unessential 
items  that  contribute  to  our  comforts  and  our 
pleasures. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  have  the  better  life 
for  today  and  for  tomorrow  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children,  it  is  becoming  rather  pain- 
fully clear  that  we  must  work  for  it  and  pay 
for  it  today  as  well  as  tomorrow.  In  stating 
this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  recoil  from  the 
vision  of  what  education  can  do  for  us,  but 
I  simply  point  out  that  if  we  cannot  have 
everything  that  our  society  wants  all  at  once, 
we  must  decide  what  is  of  greatest  importance 
and  what  must  be  done  first.  In  so  doing, 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  put  first  things 
first  and  develop  our  human  resources  to  the 
best  of  our  wisdom  and  ability. 

With  this  review  of  some  of  our  problems 
as  background,  I  now  suggest  that  we  turn 


to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for  Peel 
not  only  in  his  presentation  this  afternoon  but 
in  his  appointment  to  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion? He  is  asking  us  to  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $400  million  for 
education,  and  surely  this,  if  we  are  to  apply 
the  scale  of  values  used  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  last  week,  makes 
his  department  the  most  important  one  in 
government.  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  tliere 
are  other  reasons  for  feeling  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  important  department  in  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  who  is  not  in  the  House  at 
the  moment,  and  the  rest  of  the  government 
in  selecting  the  hon.  member  as  Minister 
because  he  is  able  and  willing  to  travel  about 
this  province  talking  to  many  groups.  I  have 
heard  him  in  action  on  one  occasion  and 
read  reports  of  his  speaking  engagements  on 
many  others,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  party  on  the  other  side  has  somebody 
who  is  young  and  attractive  and  intelligent 
and  who  can  speak  for  them,  because  I  can- 
not say  this  of  the  other  hon.  members. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Which  part 
of   tliat    sentence    were   you    applauding? 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people 
in  the  front  benches  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  Ontario  are  beginning  to 
regard  this  government  as  old  and  tired  and 
without  much  in  the  way  of  new  ideas  and 
certainly  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
acts  as  an  ornament  on  the  old  Tory  hag 
then  that  is  a  good  place  for  him  to  be. 

I  submit,  however,  that  what  we  have  been 
presented  in  the  planning  of  The  Department 
of  Education  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and 
without  doubt  when  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  presented  with  this  grave  lack  of  planning 
they  will  see  the  Tory  party  and  its  govern- 
ment for  what  it  is,  and  turn  them  out  and 
replace  them  with  a  party,  such  as  the 
Liberal  party- 
Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Not  as 
long  as  John  Robarts  is  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
John  Robarts  is  not  in  the  House,  he  is  not 
even  ready  to  listen  to  some  constructive 
suggestions  from  this  side.  However,  I  will 
proceed  with  my  remarks,  assuming  that  my 
good  friend  the  new  Minister  of  Education 
is  interested  in  them. 
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If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  education  itself  rather 
than  to  be  deeply  concerned  with  its  financing. 
I  would  like  to  concern  myself  with  what  we 
are  buying  rather  than  what  we  are  paying 
because  I  feel  that  too  seldom  in  this  Legis- 
lature do  we  get  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  debate  education  itself.  We  concern 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  with  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  tlie  problem  of  financing 
our  requirements  in  this  province.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  three  parties  are  generally  in 
agreement  that  the  presently  constituted 
separate  school  system  must  receive  equal 
support  so  that  equality  of  opportunity  is  a 
fact  in  this  province.  Now  this  certainly 
must  apply  and  will  apply  as  well  to  rural 
and  urban  schools  and  I  would  commend  the 
government  in  its  announced  revised  grant 
policy  for  following  the  Liberal  lead  in  this 
connection. 

I  would  further  like  to  say  that  last  week, 
in  listening  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  paper 
on  the  financing  of  education  at  the  tertiary 
level,  I  was  very  interested  to  hear  his 
paper  and  learn  something  about  the  history, 
or  the  background,  at  least,  of  these  grants 
and  certainly  the  ability  of  the  government 
of  Ontario  to  support  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions  with  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  It 
is  something  that  should  be  continued  and,  if 
anything,  expanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  curriculum  revision  now 
in  progress  by  The  Department  of  Education 
can  be  criticized,  in  my  view,  on  four  im- 
portant counts.  First,  it  deals  with  the 
curriculum  in  parts  rather  than  as  a  whole. 
It  artificially  separates  the  elementary  from 
the  secondary,  and  more  than  that,  it  divides 
even  those  two  large  areas  into  smaller  frag- 
ments. And  I  feel  certain  that  a  true  curricu- 
lum revision  and  one  that  must  be  instituted 
in  the  very  near  future  has  to  take  a  broad 
look  at  the  whole  area  of  the  public  section 
of  our  schools. 

Secondly,  the  revision  provides  a  course  of 
study  in  most  fields  that  leaves  a  large  list 
of  topics  from  which  the  teacher  or  the  local 
board  selects  a  course  from  the  approved 
material,  so  that  in  fact  uniformity  is  lacking. 
Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  rigid 
uniformity  throughout  the  schools  in  this 
province.  Nevertheless,  when  it  is  possible 
for  a  board  of  education  to  select  from  a 
group  of  approved  topics  a  course  of  study 
that  may  not  correspond  with  the  course  of 
study  that  is  taught  in  nearby  schools,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  dijfficulties  that  come 
from  this  that  surely  a  modern  curriculum 
revision  should  do  away  with. 


Thirdly,  the  process  is  so  slow  that  one 
part  of  the  so-called  new  curriculum  may 
become  out  of  date  before  the  rest  of  the 
system  is  brought  in  line  with  it.  We  have 
heard  the  hon.  Minister  refer  to  curriculum 
revision  presently  in  progress  with  the 
thought  that  once  this  gets  over  we  can  sit 
back  and  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  for  another 
15  or  20  years  before  we  get  at  it  again, 
although  I  must  admit  in  fairness  that  he 
did  say  that  it  should  be  kept  up  to  date. 
This  is  something  to  which  I  would  like  to 
refer  a  little  later,  in  connection  with  some 
proposals  that  I  am  going  to  make  to  the 
hon.  Minister. 

Fourthly,  insufficient  use  is  made  of  the 
advice  of  the  teachers  directly  involved  in 
the  work  in  setting  up  a  curriculum  that 
actually  fits  into  the  school  situation.  Ever 
since  the  Robarts  plan  was  announced  some 
time  ago,  the  department  has  turned  itself 
inside  out  in  trying  to  prove  to  the  people 
of  this  province,  and  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature,  that  full  consultation  was 
entered  into,  even  though  there  are  a  variety 
of  quotes  that  could  be  dragged  into  the 
Legislature  again  to  prove  that  this  is  not  so. 
Certainly,  as  a  practising  teacher  for  nine 
years,  I  have  frequently  been  exposed  to  the 
unilaterial  consultations  of  the  inspectors,  but 
I  have  never  felt  that  it  was  possible  to  me 
to  tell  the  inspector  what  I  thought  about  the 
work  of  the  department  and  the  curriculum 
that  I  was  asked  to  teach,  at  least  in  any 
formal  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
inspectors  could  take  the  time  to  act  as  a 
channel  through  which  this  information  might 
move,  but  certainly  I  think  that  the  depart- 
ment is  protesting  too  much  when  it  refers  to 
the  many  consultations  it  makes. 

At  one  time  I  happened  to  be  president 
of  a  district  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Federation  involving  500  teachers. 
We  had  many  local  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions and  I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  any  teacher  in  that  group  who  had  been 
asked  to  give  information  to  the  department 
as  far  as  curriculum  revision  was  concerned; 
this  should  certainly  be  changed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  depart- 
ment must  abandon  this  piecemeal  frag- 
mented approach  in  favour  of  a  revision 
covering  the  whole  system  under  public 
control.  Only  subject  material  with  modern 
application  can  be  included  and  this  in  such 
a  way  that  efficient  use  is  made  of  all  grades. 
In  this  way  a  clear  avenue  of  academic 
achievement  would  allow  matriculation,  that 
is  the  achievement  of  college  entrance,  in  12 
grades. 
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I  am  not  suggesting  at  this  time  that  grade 
13  should  be  abolished.  With  the  difficulties 
facing  us  at  the  university  level,  probably 
shortening  the  overall  course  would  be  un- 
realistic; but  as  you  no  doubt  know,  I  believe 
the  previous  Minister  of  Education  last  year 
told  us  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  students  that  do  graduate  from  high 
school  do  so  really  in  12  grades.  They  go 
through  to  the  end  of  grade  13,  but  some- 
where along  the  way  they  skip.  As  you  should 
also  know,  this  is  not  a  uniform  practice,  it 
depends  where  you  li\'e  whether  or  not  a 
school  board  will  permit  this.  Certainly  the 
methods  of  skipping  the  grade  differ  from 
one  school  to  another.  Certainly  there  should 
be  some  plan  worked  out  so  that  there  is  a 
clear  avenue  of  academic  excellence  whereby 
a  student  of  this  type  can  achieve  university 
entrance  qualifications  in  12  grades. 

I  feel  that  the  Robarts  plan,  so-called,  and 
I  understand  officially  called,  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  facilities  of  our  schools  for 
those  whose  interests  are  other  than  academic; 
in  this  way  the  two-year  course  has  been 
instituted,  and  the  four-year  course  has  been 
instituted,  that  have  been  previously  referred 
to;  but  nothing  has  been  done  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  to  foster  academic  excellence 
and  certainly  in  this  regard  the  new  plan 
can  be  criticized. 

The  result  of  a  complete  cvirriculum  re- 
vision should  be  a  core  of  the  essential 
material  that  must  have  been  successfully 
covered  by  all  students  who  satisfactorily 
matriculate.  This  core  curriculum  must  be 
arrived  at  through  full  consultation  with  all 
interested  groups,  certainly  including  those 
who  direct  the  post-secondary  levels  of  edu- 
cation. It  must  not  be  restricted  necessarily 
to  present  subject  alignments,  and  the  final 
autliority  must  always  be  ready  to  give  new 
ideas  a  substantial  test. 

I  would  stress  that  this  standard  core  of 
subject  material  encompassing  all  grades 
must  be  precise  and  definite  and  must  apply 
in  full  everywhere  in  this  province,  allowing 
few  if  any  changes  from  one  area  to  another. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  would  be 
retrograde  to  say  that  all  formal  school  efforts 
sliould  be  included  in  this  core  curriculum. 
Its  extent  must  be  such  tliat  definite  time 
wotild  remain  for  lesson  applications,  for 
classes  with  special  abilities,  or  to  accom- 
modate local  situations;  certainly  there  must 
be  some  scope  for  the  individual  teacher  to 
practice  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
academic  freedom,  or  perhaps  just  their  own 
special  interests  and  skills.  The  core  cur- 
riculum must  not  become  static;  it  must  be 
under    constant    revision    on    a    year-by-year 


basis  so  that  experience  can  improve  it;  and 
the  hon.  Minister's  little  engine  then  must  be 
kept  in  tune  at  all  times  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  depreciate  for  15  years  and  then 
have  to  be  taken  apart  and  put  together 
again  as  he  suggests. 

Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  cur- 
riculimi  that  is  up  to  date  and  kept  up  to 
date,  we  must  have  a  new  textbook  policy; 
in  this  regard  I  would  present  the  following 
suggestion:  So  that  this  standard  core  may  be 
officially  presented  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  new  texts  following  the  course  closely. 
These  should  be  jireparcd  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  teachers'  professional  organiza- 
tions who  would  select  the  authors  and 
arrange  appropriate  leaves  of  absence  so  that 
the  work  could  go  for\\'ard  in  an  orderly 
way. 

The  way  it  works  now  is  the  publishing 
house,  seeing  the  need  for  a  certain  text  that 
may  have  been  indicated  to  it  by  the  depart- 
ment, will  go  out  searching  for  somebody 
who  in  their  \iew  is  able  to  write  the  text. 
This  fortunate  teacher,  or  small  group  of 
teachers,  will  take  on  this  load  in  addition 
to  their  regular  work.  After  they  get  home 
from  school,  they  will  mark  the  tests  and 
prepare  the  lessons  for  the  following  day  and 
get  the  kids  in  bed;  they  can  then  begin  the 
very  important  work  of  preparing  new  text 
material.  I  am  suggesting  quite  a  reform  from 
that. 

Texts  must  contain  only  the  core  curriculum 
subject  material  and  would  be  complete  with- 
out elaborate  four-colour  pictures  or  expensive 
and  space  filling,  so-called  depth  material. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  might  be  worked 
in,  at  least  the  text  might  be  made  more 
attractive,  as  experience  and  money  became 
available;  but  they  would  be  printed,  possibly 
by  the  Queen's  Printer,  in  a  paper-back 
binding  and  supplied  at  no  charge  to  the 
students.  Since  these  texts  would  be  efficiently 
prepared  and  cheaply  produced,  they  could 
be  replaced  each  year.  There  would  be  no 
question  of  passing  them  on  from  student  to 
student.  This  would  allow  revision  of  the 
text  and  of  the  course  of  study  as  well  as  each 
year,  providing  the  flexibility  so  sadly  lacking 
in  tlie  present  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  these  special 
texts  that  must  be  a  key  part  of  the  new 
curriculum,  normally  bound  texts  of  the  type 
presently  in  use  should  be  available  in  school 
libraries  or  the  classrooms  of  smaller  schools. 
These  would  be  chosen  by  the  school  boards 
from  a  selection  of  authorized  texts  prepared 
by  independent  publishers  as  is  presently 
done.  The  coloured  pictures,  elaborate  dia- 
grams and  deeper  treatment  of  optional  and 
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prescribed  topics  would  be  used  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  new  course  and  also  to 
emphasize  the  use  of  the  library  for  source 
information.  No  doubt  some  of  these  texts 
would  be  available  in  the  classrooms  on  a 
class  set  basis. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  emphasize  the  need 
for  overall  revision  of  the  course,  as  something 
that  is  not  in  the  dim  and  distant  future 
which,  we  are  told,  will  come  about  as  a 
result  of  very  long  and  protracted  consulta- 
tions. Consultations  are  important  but  they 
can  become  a  disease,  and  this  government  is 
afflicted  by  this  disease  in  some  of  its  depart- 
ments. Certainly  it  is  necessary  that  flexibility 
be  maintained;  if  the  course  is  going  to  be 
flexible,  it  must  be  backed  up  by  a  new  text- 
book policy  along  the  lines  I  have  just 
described. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  interested  to 
receive  copies  of  the  report  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's committee  on  teacher  training.  Once 
again  I  would  criticize  the  department,  as 
has  been  already  done  in  the  press,  for  divid- 
ing the  important  subject  of  teacher  training 
into  these  two  artificial  categories  of  primary 
and  secondary.  Nevertheless,  we  do  have  a 
report  of  the  secondary  committee  at  hand. 
I  know  some  of  the  personnel  reasonably 
well,  and  know  them  to  be  well  qualified  as 
far  as  their  positions  are  concerned.  But  on 
reading  the  report  I  felt  it  was  typical  of  the 
deliberations  of  a  committee  of  this  type;  you 
can  see  that  the  pressures  in  various  directions 
have  resulted  in  a  report  which  is  a  blueprint 
for  reaction,  or  at  least  the  conservation  of 
the  status  quo.  I  feel  that  it  will  not  serve  the 
purpose  in  evolving  a  new  means  of  teacher 
training  in  this  province— which  is  required 
if  we  are  going  to  fill  the  need  and  keep  up 
with  the  times. 

The  present  method  of  teacher  training  has 
never  enjoyed  the  respect  of  teachers,  or  the 
knowled gable  public.  The  report  of  the  hon. 
Minister  spent  some  pages  in  refuting  a  state- 
ment like  this,  and  I  know  that  all  the  hon. 
members  would  be  interested  in  reading  this 
section,  but  if  you  were  to  go  out  as 
members  and  talk  to  your  constituents  who 
are  working  in  the  field  of  education,  I  would 
be  interested  to  meet  some  of  the  ones  who 
feel  that  the  work  in  the  college  of  education 
is  a  successful  preparation  for  what  they  must 
face  in  the  field. 

The  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  hon.  Minister's  committee,  would 
simply  bolster  the  status  quo  at  great  cost, 
continuing  the  frustration  to  the  student 
teachers,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the 
present  system.  I  intend  no  criticism  of 
teachers  in  the  field.  I  associate  myself  with 


them  still,  and  if  the  electorate  of  Brant 
county  ever  see  fit  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  rejoin  the  ranks  there,  and  as  I  say  I 
imply  no  criticism  of  the  teachers. 

Now,  although  I  will  comment  more  fully 
on  the  hon.  Minister's  report,  under  vote  515 
of  the  estimates,  I  would  present  the  follow- 
ing suggestions,  trusting  that  they  would  be 
examined  carefully  by  whomever  has  the 
responsibility  of  the  department  in  the  future. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  surrounding 
the  working  of  the  college  of  education, 
among  those  using  its  facilities,  I  submit  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  rather  than  extending  these 
facilities,  the  present  college  of  education 
should  be  turned  over  to  other  use  in  educa- 
tion. Those  seeking  teacher  training,  follow- 
ing graduation  from  university,  would  be 
assigned  to  schools  across  the  province  as 
assistant  teachers. 

A  suggestion  similar  to  this  was  mentioned 
briefly  by  the  hon.  Minister's  committee,  I 
believe  in  about  three  words,  that  tests  of  a 
method  similar  to  this  should  be  watched.  I 
do  not  know  if  they  know  anything  about 
the  method  or  not,  but  I  am  here  to  suggest 
strongly  to  the  department  that  it  either  be 
instituted  or  be  put  on  a  far  reaching  exten- 
sive test  in  this  province.  I  would  like  to 
say  more  about  the  method.  Every  operating 
school  would  become  useful  for  teacher  train- 
ing, and  the  assistant  teachers,  as  they  might 
be  called— or  teaching  interns— would  work 
with  competent  critic  teachers,  selected  for 
their  abilities  as  professional  teachers.  The 
student  teachers  would  attend  class  daily 
acting  as  assistants  to  the  regular  teachers 
in  carrying  out  assignments,  enabling  them  to 
take  part  in  the  actual  teaching  process,  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  the  classroom 
and  the  school.  After  observing  what  goes 
on  in  the  clasroom  for  the  first  little  while 
the  assistant  would  accept  increasing  respon- 
sibility in  teaching,  assisting  in  laboratories 
and  libraries,  recording  attendance,  setting 
and  marking  tests  under  supervision,  and  in 
general,  learning  first  hand,  in  a  most  effi- 
cient and  interesting  way  what  teaching  is 
really  about. 

The  assistant  teachers  would  be  given  a 
broad  freedom  of  selection  as  to  the  sub- 
jects and  the  schools  in  which  they  would 
learn  their  profession.  After  the  first  term 
they  should  be  paid,  in  my  view,  for  their 
efforts  since  they  would  be  filling  a  long  felt 
need  for  assistants  in  the  classroom  where 
specialists  in  a  variety  of  subjects  find  their 
valuable  time  interfered  with,  in  such  things 
as  marking  attendance,  selling  insurance  for 
the  school  board,  and  doing  a  number  of 
duties  that  are  not  related  to  their  prime  duty 
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of  instruction.  Over  the  year  of  their  intern- 
sliip  tlieir  responsibihties  would  gradually  be 
developed,  and  they  would  enter  tlie  teach- 
ing profession,  knowing  whether  or  not  they 
could  actually  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  profession  before  diey  would  accept,  on 
their  own,  full  responsibility. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that 
following  the  course  at  the  college  of  educa- 
tion—and certainly  from  the  summer  courses, 
we  have  certificated  teachers,  who  go  out 
into  the  field,  begin  work  in  September  and 
find  well  before  Christmas  that  they  are  not 
fitted  to  this  work,  and  must  leave  it  under 
rather  disastrous  circumstances.  Certainly  one 
of  the  less  important  aspects  of  this  plan  is 
that  they  would  certainly  know  if  they 
were  fitted  for  teaching,  before  they  had  to 
accept  its  full  responsibility. 

This  plan,  would  be  extended  to  the 
elementary  school  system  gradually  beginning 
with  those  holding  university  degrees  who 
want  to  enter  teaching  at  this  level.  As  the 
hon.  Minister  has  already  said,  this  is  the 
definite  trend.  Policy  is  heading  in  this 
direction;  giving  emphasis  to  a  university 
degree  for  elementary  as  well  as  secondary 
school  teaching,  and  more  and  more  teachers 
would  use  this  teaching  assistance  system. 
The  actual  teaching  of  methods  and  back- 
ground is,  in  my  view,  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. It  can  be  dealt  with,  using  modem 
methods  of  communication  which  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  briefly  now. 

The  hon.  Minister's  own  committee  has  set 
aside  only  four  lectures  a  week  at  the  pro- 
posed new  colleges  of  education,  where  the 
teachers  in  training  are  taught  something 
about  philosophy,  psychology  and  school 
management.  I  am  going  to  propose  the 
provision  of  a  television  network  for  educa- 
tion over  which  this  type  of  instruction  could 
be  given.  The  assistant  teachers  out  in  the 
schools  would  not  be  deprived  of  a  back- 
ground of  philosophy  and  psychology.  They 
would  be  given  this  over  the  educational 
television  system  that  must  be  instituted  in 
this  province  in  the  near  future,  and  so  there 
would  not  be  this  drawback  to  the  system 
that  I  have  proposed. 

In  general,  then,  I  believe  this  plan  to 
be  an  efficient  way  in  which  teachers  can  be 
prepared  for  their  profession.  It  would  be 
available  in  all  communities  at  low  cost.  It 
would  establish  the  abilities  of  the  assistant 
before  he  was  subjected  single-handed  to  the 
rigours  of  the  classroom,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide help  for  critic  teachers  and  spur  critic 
teachers  to  even  higher  levels  of  accomplish- 
ment themselves. 


At  one  time  in  my  career  I  was  a  critic 
teacher  in  Toronto,  and  I  might  say  that 
probably  tiie  best  lessons  I  ever  taught  was 
when  I  had  student  teachers  observing  me. 
Certainly,  the  plan  would  do  much  to  de- 
velop a  truly  professional  attitude  by  placing 
more  responsibility  for  teacher  training  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

These  departures  in  curriculum,  text  and 
teacher  training  must  be  bolstered  by  re- 
search and  application  of  new  teaching 
methods.  I  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  teach- 
ing machines,  which  certainly  would  never 
replace  the  teacher,  but  would  make  some 
of  the  more  arduous  exercises  acceptable  to 
both  teachers  and  students,  and  thus  increase 
efficiency. 

I  know  of  no  extensive  research  that  is 
being  conducted  in  their  use  in  this  province, 
and  certainly  this  is  something  we  should  get 
at  right  away.  I  understand  that  the 
Secondary  Schools  Teachers'  Federation  is 
doing  some  testing  along  these  lines,  but  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  receiving  the  support  that  it 
really  deserves.  As  the  hon.  Minister  has 
already  suggested,  modem  language  labora- 
tories using  tape  machines  are  already  in 
limited  use  here,  and  certainly  must  be  ex- 
tended. But  the  most  important  new  method 
that  must  be  developed  in  this  province 
involves  the  use  of  television  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  department  to  begin  its  use  imme- 
diately. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  in  the  estimates 
that  there  is  a  sum  set  aside  for  some 
research  in  its  use.  An  elaborate  research 
project  would  not  be  necessary  at  this  time, 
because  educational  television  is  no  longer 
a  new  thing.  It  would  be  new  here;  some 
work  would  have  to  be  done  in  seeing  how 
it  could  be  instituted,  but  it  is  being  success- 
fully employed  in  many  jurisdictions.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  educational  television 
stations  can  be  set  up  and  operated  for  a 
year  on  a  million  dollars,  and  its  cost  should 
certainly  be  reduced  as  a  library  of  films  and 
tapes  as  well  as  experience  comes  into  exist- 
ence. This  information  would  be  related  to 
the  educational  television  station  that  was 
set  up  in  New  York  city— and  of  course  this 
is  not  closed  circuit,  it  is  free  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  programme,  and  they 
can  do  that  for  an  estimated  cost  of  approx- 
imately a  million  dollars.  There  are  many 
instances  where  fully  fledged  television  has 
been  set  up  for  $400,000.  Wc  are  dealing 
with  a  budget  of  $400  million  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  cost  of  getting  this  thing  under 
way  would  be  prohibitive. 

I   was   interested    in    an   advertisement   of 
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General  Telephone  and  Electronics  in  Busi- 
ness Week  of  January  26,  1963,  containing 
information  as  to  the  routing  of  television 
programmes  over  special  telephone  lines  in 
use  in  32  states  of  the  United  States.  The 
system  has  been  developed  to  use  inexpensive 
TV  cameras  and  receivers  on  a  closed  circuit 
basis,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  way  that  it 
should  be  instituted.  However,  I  am  here 
not  to  discuss  how  the  system  could  be  built, 
but  how  it  should  be  used  in  the  educational 
system  of  this  province.  Its  first  importance 
should  be  in  the  teaching  of  conversational 
French,  which  could  be  started  at  an  early 
age,  about  grade  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  there  are 
some  school  boards  in  this  province  who  are 
presently  instituting,  or  attempting  to  insti- 
tute, some  programme  whereby  the  teaching 
of  a  second  language,  probably  French,  on 
a  conversational  basis  is  being  attempted. 
The  diflBculties  are  very  great,  basically  in 
getting  competent  teaching  staff  to  do  this. 
To  teach  conversational  French  to  a  junior 
grade,  you  not  only  have  to  have  a  teacher 
who  has  the  ability  in  the  language,  but  also 
the  personality  to  get  tlie  attention  and  the 
interest  of  the  pupils.  These  teachers, 
properly  qualified,  are  very  rare  birds  indeed; 
their  services  would  be  very  valuable. 

The  only  possible  way  by  which  the  second 
language  could  be  taught,  on  a  conversational 
basis  beginning  at  grade  3,  would  be  through 
educational  television;  certainly  this  would 
be  its  first  use  and  one  of  its  most  important. 
The  lesson  might  only  last  20  minutes  a  day 
with  a  regular  teacher  in  attendance,  to 
ensure  attention;  she  could  probably  receive 
some  instruction  herself  so  that  she  might 
work  a  language  drill  into  her  regular  classes. 

I  am  told  that  out  in  Alberta,  where  a 
somewhat  similar  system  is  in  use,  it  is 
amazing  the  way  these  youngsters  absorb 
a  second  language.  It  seems  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  their  normal  intellectual  abilities, 
something  associated  with  their  very  youth; 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  hear  the  children 
going  out  on  the  playing  field  and  calling  in 
French  to  each  other.  This  is  a  practical 
way  of  bringing  a  second  language  on  a 
conversational  basis  into  use  in  this  province, 
and  something  you  should  act  on  right  away. 

Besides  language  teaching,  television  in  the 
schools  would  be  used  in  many  other  ways. 
Science  teaching  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  method  and  Ontario,  in  a  sense,  has  led 
in  this  field;  films  and  tapes  of  Dr.  Ivey  and 
some  others  in  this  province  have  been  used 
in  the  United  States  to  great  acclaim.  We 
have  the  talent  here  to  make  use  of  it. 


Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  House  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  television  courses 
in  chemistry  and  physics— I  believe  there  is 
another  one  in  biology— that  have  been  pre- 
sented on  one  of  the  networks  in  the  United 
States.  I  myself  have  audited,  if  that  is  the 
correct  word,  one  of  these  courses;  I  found 
it  extremely  good,  very  useful,  and  we  should 
certainly  consider  their  use  in  that  regard. 
Historic  sites  could  be  visited  by  the  students 
without  leaving  the  classroom.  The  students 
could  even  visit  this  Legislature,  although 
it  would  be  much  nicer  to  have  them  here  in 
person. 

In  English,  plays  and  author  interviews 
could  be  presented  to  increase  the  interest 
and  the  comprehension.  Guidance  experts 
in  the  field  could  instruct  on  the  require- 
ments, advantages  and  disadvantages  of  their 
own  jobs.  College  extension  courses  have 
already  been  seriously  projected  by  Dr. 
Bissell  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  on  the 
government  side  would  read  his  remarks 
very  carefully;  certainly  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister mentioned  them  the  other  day. 

Extension  courses  could  be  given  for 
teacher  training;  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  college  extension  courses  could 
include  a  special  time,  during  which  assistant 
teachers  would  receive  the  advantage  of  any 
of  the  lecture  courses  presently  given  at 
the  teachers  colleges  and  professional  con- 
ferences among  specialists  on  the  staffs  of 
various  schools.  If  the  network  were  going 
to  be  a  public  network,  it  could  be  used  in 
the  evenings  for  more  general  programmes  of 
adult  interest.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  to  feel  that 
I  am  proposing  an  extensive  television  net- 
work as  an  educational  gimmick,  or  any  other 
kind  of  a  gimmick.  It  is  something  that  will 
be  of  use  in  this  province  in  the  future;  and 
the  sooner  we  get  at  it  the  better,  because 
we  need  it. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  presidents 
of  provincially  assisted  universities  is,  in  my 
view,  the  most  significant  document  on  educa- 
tion since  the  Hope  report.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  deal  with  it  in  detail  today, 
but  certainly  every  member  of  this  House 
should  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  it  so  that 
the  recommendations  and  their  importance 
will  be  generally  known.  The  report  indicates 
that,  by  1970,  a  minimum  of  91,000  under- 
graduate student  places  will  be  required  in 
this  province,  and  that  in  fact  this  number 
might  be  low;  the  committee  said  that  we 
should  consider  100,000  undergraduate  stu- 
dent places  as  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility. 
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The  committee  said  that  they  went  around 
—they  themselves  were  university  presidents, 
so  they  probabl>'  did  not  have  to  go  very 
far— to  the  various  universities  to  see  just 
liow  close  to  this  proposed  requirement  the 
universities  could  come.  The  universities 
first  indicated  that  by  1970  they  would  be 
able  to  provide  58,000  places;  but  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  emergency  was  made  clear 
this  was  raised  to  74,000  places  by  1970.  In 
the  words  of  this  report,  on  page  13:  by  1970, 
if  the  universities  find  it  possible  to  go  to 
74,000  undergraduate  places,  there  will  be 
20,000  to  30,000  undergraduates  not  accom- 
modated. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  What  do  you 
say  about  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  his  remarks  last  week,  said  that  he 
hoped  that  we  were  not  providing  too  many 
places.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  stating  his 
opinions  frankly,  but  I  feel  that  they  are 
soincwhat  unrealistic  and  that  he  may  be 
trying  to  give  the  impression  that  not  only 
is  he  looking  after  this  situation,  but  that 
he  may  be  looking  after  it  too  well  and  we 
will  be  left  with  too  many  places.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  really— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  You 
would  be  the  first  to  criticize— 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  our  job,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
criticize  the  actions  of  the  government;  and 
if  they  were  to  waste  money  in  education 
we  certainly  would  citicize  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  have  no  trouble  doing 
it   either. 

Nfr.  Nixon:  The  pressure  of  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  yotmg  people  requiring  university 
education  will  be  matched  by  those  requiring 
education  after  secondary  school  involving 
technical  training.  The  pressure  probably  will 
be  even  greater  there.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated using  the  statistics  what  the  challenge 
is  facing  us  in  the  next  seven  years. 

To  quote  the  committee  report  from 
page   34: 

In  this  field  the  lack  of  direction  and 
co-ordination  is  serious.  The  government 
has  now  provided  3,800  places  in  schools 
of  technology  and  plans  to  provide  6,000. 
The  committee  points  out  that  students 
may  well  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  space 
again  this  fall  and  that  a  capacity  of  the 
order  of  18,000  rather  than  6,000  be  the 
goal  for  the  expansion  of  technological 
institutes  by  1970. 


The  problem  given  highest  priority  by  the 
committee  of  university  presidents,  however, 
is  the  supply  of  adequately  prepared  staflF  at 
the  post-secondary  level  and  it  is  estimated 
that  8,300  staff  members  for  universities  will 
be  required  by  1970.  A  whole  5,800  more 
than  we  have  now.  Not  nearly  enough  is 
being  done  to  meet  this  even  though,  in  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Minister,  we  have  a  unique 
system  that  is  at  least  doing  something  about 
it. 

Certainly  the  responsibility  of  providing 
this  need  rests  with  the  government;  and  it 
is  questionable  in  our  mind  whether  they  are 
taking  the  steps  that  are,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
meet  this  responsibility. 

To  quote  again  from  page  32  of  the  report, 
and  with  this  I  will  leave  it: 

At  the  present  time  education  is  divided 
among  at  least  six  government  departments 
—Education,  Health,  Labour,  Agriculture, 
Mines,  Lands  and  Forests  and,  of  course 
the  advisory  committee  of  university  affairs 
has  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  gov- 
ernment on  matters  bearing  on  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

Here  is  a  very  important  quote,  and  I  hope 

you  will  listen  to  it  carefully: 

The  committee  thought  that  its  own 
existence  as  a  committee,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  asked  to  do  in  a  few  weeks 
what  should  have  been  in  hand  for  several 
years,  was  proof  enough  that  the  working 
of  the  present  system  leaves  something  to 
be  desired. 

All  citizens  of  the  province  have  been  shocked 
to  find  that  our  university  facilities  are  going 
to  experience  the  same  overcrowding  and 
situation  of  crash  emergency  that  primary 
and  secondary  facilities  experienced  during 
the  past  years,  and  which  is  stiU  being  ex- 
perienced at  the  secondary  level.  The  large 
number  of  children  born  in  the  years  follow- 
ing 1943  has  been  a  surprise  to  the  govern- 
ment as  they  move  through  various  levels  of 
education.  They  entered  primary  school  and 
immediately  emergency  facilities  had  to  be 
provided,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  education 
that  was  presented  to  these  people.  I  myself 
was  in  the  secondary  system  as  a  teacher 
when  these  students  entered  that  system  and 
once  again  they  were  a  surprise  to  the  depart- 
ment and  emergency  facilities  had  to  be  insti- 
tuted. And  it  appears  now  that  we  are  facing 
the  greatest  emergency  of  all  as  we  must 
provide  facilities  for  education  beyond  the 
secondary  level. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  every  university  and 
college  now  in  existence  in  the  province  and 
those  presently  under  development— or  even 
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just  in  the  imagination  of  a  local  chamber  of 
commerce— were  working  at  full  eflRciency,  by 
1970  we  would  still  be  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  students.  We  have  already  heard 
the  objections  of  the  president  of  York  Uni- 
versity, who  said  that  the  expansion  suggested 
for  this  great  new  university  would  only 
succeed  in  ruining  it  by  forcing  too  many 
studfents  on  it  in  too  short  a  time.  I  personally 
have  heard  a  member  of  the  university  presi- 
dents' committee  in  commenting  on  that 
statement  say,  "Well,  they  will  just  have  to  be 
forced  to  take  their  share  of  the  students". 
Cert'ainly  some  new  approach  is  essential  and 
1  make  the  following  suggestion:  The  govern- 
ment should  immediately  charter  a  new  pro- 
vincial university  and  it  has  been  suggested 
by  a  friend  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  third 
group  in  the  House  (Mr.  MacDonald)  that  it 
be  known  as  the  University  of  Ontario.  It 
should  certainly  include  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  whose  facilities  for  agriculture 
would  be  set  aside  as  a  federated  college,  so 
that  it  would  be  there  for  the  use  of  the 
agricultural  community.  The  associated  insti- 
tutions at  Kemptville  and  Ridgetown  could 
be  worked  into  this  new  university.  The 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute and  other  educational  institutes  presently 
operated  by  the  government  on  a  post- 
secondary  level  could  be  included. 

To  these  would  be  added  such  academic 
and  scientific  faculties  and  facilities  as  may 
be  required.  The  government  would,  of 
course,  have  to  confer  with  the  interested 
groups  to  determine  structure  and  facilities, 
but  I  envisage  a  strong  federated  university 
which  would  meet  those  needs  of  higher 
education  in  Ontario,  which  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  are  not  going  to  be  met  by 
the  private  universities  because  of  the  failure 
of  .this  government  to  plan  and  prepare. 

The  report  of  the  university  presidents 
suggested  a  very  well  worked  out  plan  where- 
by,; in  the  event  of  an  emergency  where  the 
students  simply  would  not  be  provided  with 
these,  facilities,  that  an  Ontario  college  could 
be  siet  up  whereby  this  advanced  training 
could  be  given  by  television.  I  feel  that  the 
University  of  Ontario  would  have  the  prime 
responsibility  of  meeting  these  emergency 
requirements  as  they  come  about. 

The  University  of  Ontario,  as  I  see  it, 
would  in  its  initial  stages,  fulfil  the  emergency 
need  for  university  education.  But  it  would 
not  be  merely  an  ad  hoc  temporary  institution. 
In  ,'order  to  succeed,  it  would  have  to  be 
built  from  the  \'ery  beginning  as  the  best 
university  in  Ontario,  second  to  none  in 
academic  quaht>'.  The  university  should  have 
canipuses  in  all  parts  of  Ontario  and  for  the 


first  few  years  would  have  to  make  use 
of  every  type  of  building  and  facility  that 
could  be  begged,  borrowed,  rented,  bought 
or  built.  There  would  be  no  suggestion  that 
presently  planned  support  of  existing  univer- 
sities would  be  reduced.  In  fact,  grants  for 
capital  exi^ansion  and  maintenance  would  be 
extended  under  a  liberal  university  grants 
commission.  Neither  would  it  be  suggested 
that  the  University  of  Ontario  would  become 
a  repository  for  second-rate  students.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  produce  quality  graduates 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  great  name  of 
the  institution.  Although  the  presently  con- 
stituted and  operating  imiversities,  particu- 
larly those  of  a  more  private  nature— in  fact 
all  but  one  or  two  of  them— might  become 
the  Ivy  League  of  the  province.  It  is  surely 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  no  properly 
matriculated  student  is  denied  access  to 
higher  education  through  lack  of  planning  or 
our  failure  to  provide  necessary  facilities. 

Dr.  Bissell,  in  a  recent  press  report,  has 
said  that  in  fact  the  present  provincial  set-up 
cannot  cope  with  the  requirements  of  uni- 
versity education,  and  he  has  suggested  that 
a  large  amount  of  this  responsibility  will 
have  to  be  taken  over  on  a  national  basis.  It 
may  well  be  that  some  of  the  private  univer- 
sities would  have  to  be  considered  as  national 
universities,  as  they  presently  consider  them- 
selves. In  this  way,  the  federal  support  would 
be  forthcoming. 

But  I  must  emphasize  here  that  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  entrance  requirements  for  univer- 
sity has  meant  that  many  graduates  of  our 
secondary  schools  have  not  been  able  to 
continue  their  education.  The  government  has 
allowed  a  grey  area  to  develop  between  the 
standing  required  for  matriculation  and  that 
set  by  the  universities  to  limit  the  demand  for 
accommodation.  These  higher  standards  have 
not  resulted  in  greater  success  of  the  univer- 
sity students.  They  are  an  artificial  and 
dangerous  block  to  conceal  the  serious  lack  of 
university  facilities.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  in  his  statement  last  week  that  he  thought 
a  flexible  standard  between  55  and  60  would 
be  realistic  for  university  entrance.  I  feel 
that  the  goal  must  be  to  provide  suitable 
accommodation  for  all  matriculated  students 
who  desire  further  education,  and  then  assure 
them  access  to  this  whether  they  can  person- 
ally afford  it  or  not. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  obviously  is 
to  staff  the  new  university  and  the  existing 
universities  under  the  requirements  that  they 
must  meet  in  the  next  15  years.  A  careful 
plan  must  be  brought  to  bear  immediately  to 
give  the  best  possible  solution  to  meet  this 
challenge.  This  must  include  grants  to  bring 
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salaries  at  the  post-secondary  level  into 
proper  line  with  teachers'  salaries  at  other 
levels.  And  in  introducing  this,  it  would 
attract  more  people  into  the  profession  and 
no  doubt  encourage  the  return  of  some  of 
our  best  Canadian  talent  that  has  been  lost 
to  us  through  emigration  in  the  last  50  years. 
Grants  to  encourage  post-graduate  training 
would  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  educational 
reform  may  be  effective,  and  that  the  emer- 
gency at  the  university  level  may  be  met,  a 
new  attitude  of  educational  enthusiasm  and 
excellence  is  imperative.  We  can  look  to  the 
professional  organizations  of  our  teachers  at 
all  levels,  to  our  trustees,  and  to  the  various 
citizens'  educational  organizations,  to  provide 
this  new  spirit  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
The  Department  of  Education  to  foster  and 
lead  it.  For  20  years  there  has  been  uneasi- 
ness about  the  educational  system  of  this 
province,  and  the  fact  that  our  most  valuable 
natural  resource,  our  young  people,  has  not 
been  properly  developed.  The  citizens  arc 
ready  for  reform  in  education  and  I  am 
suggesting  such  reform  in  curriculum,  text- 
books, teacher  training,  methods  and  at  the 
imiversity  level. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  both  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  Minister  of 
Education.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  want 
to  add,  along  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant,  that  he  is  an  attractive  fellow  and 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  he  is  running  around 
the  province.  I  agree  he  is  an  attractive 
fellow,  in  fact  I  think  one  reason  why  he  is 
nmning  around  the  province  is  that  he  is 
nmning  around  trying  to  catch  votes  from  the 
female   side   of  our  voting  population. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Not  any  more. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.     MacDonald:     Well,     they    .said     that 
George  Drew  used  to  do  it  even  though  he 
was  attached.   You  can  attract  votes  by  just 
being  attractive- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  as  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
because  he  has  done  .something  that  I  must 
confess  that  1  gave  up  attempting  to  do  in 
this  House.  I  do  not  want  to  be  di.sparaging 
of  my  hon.   colleagues  in  this   House  but  I 


got  the  impression  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  that  they  could  not  have  cared  less  about 
discussing  the  content  of  education.  Indeed 
at  that  stage  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
department  could  not  have  cared  less.  The 
first  time  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  the  introduction  of  education 
estimates  in  this  House,  back  in  1956,  1 
de\oted,  as  the  record  will  prove,  virtually 
all  of  my  remarks  to  a  carefully  detailed  and 
documented  analysis  of  the  woeful  in- 
adequacies of  our  educational  system  on  the 
technical  and  trades  side.  At  that  time,  if  I 
liad  gone  out  and  bayed  at  the  moon  it  would 
liave  had  about  as  much  effect  as  it  did  upon 
the  Minister  of  the  day.  He  was  just  not 
interested. 

Xow,  the  intriguing  thing.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  Russian  Sputniks  in  the  .sky,  unemploy- 
ment and  a  few  other  things  have  served  to 
force  the  department  into  a  changed  attitude 
on  this.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  who  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
House,  who  has  not  yet  become  discouraged 
on  this  point,  to  come  in  with  a  lot  of  new 
ideas  that  must  have  blown  through  like 
fresh  breezes  in  the  musty  catacombs  of 
departmental  thinking. 

In  fact,  if  I  may  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
lia\e  never  in  all  my  experience  come  in 
contact  with  such  a  department.  When  I 
meet  and  speak  with  many  of  the  individuals 
in  the  department  I  find  them  congenial,  nice 
fellows  with  apparcnth'  new  ideas  but  who, 
\\'ith  a  consistency  that  is  shocking  in  terms 
of  departmental  decisions,  are  reactionary  to 
a  shocking  degree.  Indeed  I  am  convinced 
that  if  it  had  not  Ixen  for  events  outside  in 
the  economic  world,  and  for  some  leavening 
of  the  loaf,  if  I  may  switch  my  analogies,  on 
the  part  of  the  last  Minister— now  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister— and  this  present  Mini.ster, 
the  department  still  would  not  have  been 
shaken  out  of  its  old  and  musty  ways. 

This  is  part  of  our  problem.  I  do  not  like 
to  say  na.sty  things  about  civil  servants  but 
I  think  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  collective 
thinking  of  this  department  has  never  been 
in  step  with  the  events  of  our  day.  They  had 
to  be  forced;  they  had  to  be  blasted  into  the 
kind  of  approach  that  the  demands  of  the 
day  require. 

However,  having  said  that,  I  want  to 
turn  now  to  some  of  the  introductory  remarks 
to  these  estimates  that  I  had  prepared.  I 
want  to  deal  with  some  overriding  is.sues.  I 
want  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  remarks  are  going  to  be  motivated,  as  it 
were,  by  what  I  think  are  the  twin  objectives 
of  educational  policy  as  we  seek  to  come  to 
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grips  with  the  full  range  of  its  ramifications 
today.  I  think  that  those  twin  objectives  are: 
Firstly,  we  must  provide  greater  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  for  our  children  at 
all  levels  of  education;  secondly,  we  must 
face  up  in  a  somewhat  more  realistic  fashion 
to  the  financial  requirements  for  education. 
I  would  concede  that  we  are  doing  that  to 
some  extent,  but  in  the  course  of  doing  it  we 
have  got  to  give  consideration  to  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  financial  burden. 
I  want,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  remarks, 
to  examine  these  two  objectives  and  the 
extent  to  which,  in  my  view,  they  are  being 
fulfilled,  first  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  and  secondly  at  the  level  of  higher 
education. 

At  the  elementary  and  secondary  level, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  has  now  been 
provided  for  us  by  the  government  in  their 
version  of  the  foundation  programme.  Having 
said  some  nice  things  about  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant,  I  must  say  that  he  really  is 
"green"  when  he  suggested  that  the  govern- 
ment was  following  their  lead  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say— and  historic  facts 
will  support  me  notwithstanding  anything 
that  may  be  interjected.  Once  again  I  am 
proud  that  it  is  the  New  Democratic  Party 
that  on  this  issue,  has  led  the  way- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
An  hon.  member:   They  do  not  count. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  interjections  over 
here,  "we  do  not  count"— if  we  did  not 
produce  a  few  new  ideas  for  you  to  pick 
up  you  would  not  have  had  a  new  idea  in 
the  last  ten  years! 

An  hon.  member:  Hear!    Hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  not  be  drawn  aside  by  these  inter- 
jections. 

A  year  ago,  the  situation  in  this  province 
was  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  glimmer 
of  a  suggestion  that  this  government  was 
going  to  move  in  changing  or,  if  I  may  pick 
up  the  hon.  Minister's  analogy,  of  taking  the 
engine  apart  and  putting  it  together  again. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  they  were  going 
to  revamp  the  grant  system.  They  apparently 
were  content;  and,  notwithstanding  a  con- 
sistent flow  of  criticism  and  objection,  they 
were   sticking  with   it. 

As  for  the  Liberal  party,  as  late  as  last 
September  they  were  still  going  around-at 
least  if  one  can  assume  that  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  reflects  its 


thinking  and  policy,  and  sometimes  this  rather 
puzzles  me,  but  I  assume  that  it  does— saying 
that  the  answer  to  the  problem  would  be 
found  in  100  per  cent  of  education  costs 
being  met  by  the  provincial  government. 
Indeed  Bascomb  St.  John  had  what  I  thought 
was  the  most  magnificent  capsule  critique 
of  that  policy.  He  said  it  was  "thoughtless." 
Then,  to  indicate  this  still  was  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  that  there  was 
further  thinking  being  injected  into  it,  as 
late  as  last  September,  the  Liberal  party  for 
the  first  time  revealed  how  they  were  going 
to  raise  this  $300  million  or  more  that  would 
be  required  to  assume  100  per  cent  of  educa- 
tion costs  at  the  municipal  level.  Their 
answer  was  that  the  provincial  government 
would  take  over  all  industrial  and  commercial 
assessment. 

I  recall  all  this— it  is  not  really  ancient 
history— it  is  only  yesterday— but  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  the  government  was  going 
to  change,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  was 
promoting  a  completely  different  policy.  I 
remind  the  House  that,  from  the  founding 
convention  of  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
we  had  enunciated  in  principle  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  foundation  programme  as  one 
best  designed  to  meet  the  twin  objectives  of 
greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
financial  burden  for  education. 

We  worked  through  the  programme  in 
great  detail.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
school  trustees,  teachers  and  others  involved 
at  various  levels  of  education,  I  held  at 
least  15  to  20  meetings  during  the  course 
of  that  year  until  we  produced  our  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  foundation  programme. 
They  were  publicly  announced  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  were  formally  adopted 
at  our  convention  over  Thanksgiving  week- 
end last  fall.  Then  what  happened,  just  to 
complete  the  historical  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  a  week  later,  in  a  spectacular  fashion, 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party— as  announced 
up  until  then  by  the  Liberal  party— went  out 
the  window.  At  the  annual  meeting  they 
came  in  with  a  new  policy  and  we  have  not 
heard  of  the  leader's  policy  since. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no?   This  was  a  fact. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Within  a  week  of  your 
statement  ours  was  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  true;  sure.  And 
within  a  month  of  the  announcement  of  your 
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foundation  programme  you  were  promoting 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education  to  be 
adopted  by  the  provincial  government.  I 
would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  these 
embarrassing  circumstances  the  best  advice 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  not  embarrassing. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —is  to  remain  silent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  You  will  not  discuss  a 
thing  honestly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  knows  very  well 
what  the  story  is;  very  well.  Expediency  is 
the  order  of  politics  here  in  Ontario  and  you 
arc  its  primary  proponent.  You  have  told  me 
many  times  privately  the  principle  does  not 
count— you   are   demonstrating   it   today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  You  know  exactly  what 
the  situation  is  and  you  know  it  very  well. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  all  mixed  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you 
in  a  position  to  advise  me  as  to  whether  his 
speech  is  finished? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  is  not,  but  I  cer- 
tainly am  telling  you  that  it  is  not  the  last 
word   to   be    spoken    on   the    subject. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  good.  I  thought 
maybe  we  were  going  to  get  the  record 
set  straight  but  it  was  just  more  confused 
b\-    that    interjection. 

Let  me  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon. 
member  for  Brant  stated,  the  Liberal  party 
led.  The  historical  fact  is  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  led.  The  Liberals,  within  one 
month,  switched  their  policy  and  adopted 
ours.  I  will  agree  that  because  we  had  a 
common  presentation  of  a  foundation  pro- 
gramme, at  least  in  principle,  from  the 
Opposition  ranks,  and  because  the  govern- 
ment was  then  hit  firstly  by  the  brief  from 
the  Catholic  bishops  and  secondly  all  of  the 
sMbsoqucnt  briefs  from  the  various  groups 
from  the  Protestant  side,  the  government  had 
to  face  up  to  the  issue  and  have  come  for- 
ward with  their  foundation  programme. 

Basically,  I  think  this  is  a  good  thing.  I 
am    not    going    to    attempt    to    go    into    the 


detail  of  the  NDP's  foundation  programme, 
because  the  practical  thing  is  to  discuss  the 
detail  of  the  government's  programme.  We 
are  in  the  position  that  the  programme  is  not 
going  to  go  into  effect  until  about  a  year  from 
now  and  the  full  detail  of  it  is  not  available, 
so  I  think  we  shall  have  to  bide  our  time 
imtil  it  becomes  available. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  will  put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  I  still  want  to  say 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Woodbine  stated  at  the  time  the  goverrmient 
announced  its  programme:  To  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  I  think  an  unnecessary 
extent,  the  government  foundation  programme 
appears  to  be  adding  still  more  patches  to 
the  patchwork  approach  of  grants.  In  other 
words,  if  I  may  pick  up  the  hon.  Minister's 
analogy  once  again,  they  have  taken  the 
engine  apart  and  they  have  put  it  together 
again  but  it  is  very  much  like  the  same  old 
engine— although  theoretically  the  govern- 
ment advances  it  as  a  new  foundation  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest  once 
again,  without  getting  into  detail,  that  I  think 
it  is  possible,  as  we  enunciated  in  our  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  foundation  pro- 
gramme, to  get  an  equalized  assessment 
across  this  province— and  I  want  to  come 
back  and  comment  on  that  in  a  moment— to 
decide  on  a  imiform  tax  rate  which  would 
assure  that  everybody  would  have  an 
equalized  share  in  the  burden  of  education. 
The  government  would  then  bridge  the  gap 
between  whatever  is  raised  in  the  local  area 
and  whatever  is  re(iuired  to  assure  of  a 
reasonable  minimum  level  of  education  in 
each  area. 

This  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  founda- 
tion programme  as  we  advanced  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  that  principle  cannot  be  carried 
forward  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  govern- 
ment's particular  version.  Indeed,  the  only 
comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  want  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  government's  programme 
is  some  of  the  criticisms  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  advanced,  presumably  of  our  founda- 
tion programmes,  in  the  course  of  his  lengthy 
statement  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago 
when  he  unveiled  the  government's  policy. 

For  example,  he  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
and  I  think,  quite  frankly,  a  very  useful 
historical  recapitulation  of  the  position  of 
separate  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  say  "very  useful"  because  I  am  constantly 
amazed  at  the  number  of  people  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  who  refuse  to  accept  the  basic 
reality  of  this.   I  submit  whatever  may  be 
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one's  personal  views  on  this,  that  constitu- 
tionally separate  schools  at  the  elementary 
level  are  part  of  our  school  system  and  unless 
one  wants  to  attempt— and  it  would  be  a 
futile  attempt— to  rewrite  the  last  100  years 
of  Canada's  and  Ontario's  history,  this  can- 
not be  changed. 

I  think  it  was  useful  to  have  the  documen- 
tation that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  put  in 
there,  but  when  he  drew  the  conclusion  tliat 
the  foundation  programme  would  be  un- 
constitutional because  it  would  result  in  the 
pooling  of  all  of  the  revenue  that  was  raised 
at  the  local  level  on  an  equalized  assessment 
basis  v/ith  a  uniform  tax  rate,  I  suggest  that 
he  may  have  been  correct  in  these  observa- 
tions in  addressing  them  to  the  programme 
of  tlie  Liberal  Party— because  quite  frankly 
I  do  not  want  to  be  provocative  here— I  am 
not  certain  what  the  details  of  their  pro- 
gramme are. 

Insofar  as  our  programme  is  concerned,  we 
did  not  envisage,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
in  Alberta,  a  pooling  of  all  the  revenue  raised 
at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Neither  did  we. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  tliat  case,  then,  I  think 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  comments  had  no 
relevance  with  regard  to  either  of  the  founda- 
tion programmes  that  were  advanced  from 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  very  much  agree  with 
you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  I  am  certain,  sir, 
that  diere  is  no  constitutional  barrier  to  the 
kind  of  foundation  programme  that  we  are 
advancing  at  least  along  the  lines  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  indicated.  I  just  want 
to  dwell  on  the  second  point  one  moment. 
Quite  frankly  it  mystified  me.  On  page  918 
of  Hansard,  if  I  may  read  just  a  portion  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  statement  at  the 
time,  he  said: 

I  have  referred  to  provincially  equalized 
assessment  and  the  fact  that  it  does  work 
reasonably  well  in  a  grant  system.  On  a 
fixed  mill  rate  basis,  however,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  chaotic,  and  the  only  answer 
would  be  for  provincial  assessment  and  its 
application  in  every  municipality  in 
Ontario.  The  gravest  of  misunderstandings 
between  municipalities  can  arise  through 
the  translation  of  provincially  equahzed 
assessment  into  local  assessment;  for 
instance,  20  mills  of  equalized  assessment 
in  one  municipality  might  mean  15  mills 
on  its  local  assessment  and  in  another 
municipality  might  mean  70  mills  pn  its 


local  assessment.  The  effect,  therefore,  of 
a  common  mill  rate  becomes  completely 
meaningless  to  the  man  in  tlie  street.  The 
only  answer  to  this  objection  would  be  a 
provincial  assessment  department  which 
would  impose  its  own  assessment  for  every 
purpose  in  every  municipality  in  Ontario. 

Now  I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  do  not 
understand  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
talking  about  here.  If  we  are  seeking  an 
equalized  assessment— and  let  me  make  these 
comments  without  specific  reference  to  educa- 
tion at  the  moment— if  we  are  seeking  an 
equalized  assessment  across  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  educational  needs  or  for  any 
needs— because  this  is  a  basis  upon  which 
many  of  our  grants  are  made— I  fail  to  grasp 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  talking  about 
when  he  refers  on  one  hand  to  provincial 
assessment  and  on  the  other  hand  to  local 
assessment. 

Now  I  recognize  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  is  to  lay  down  through  a  manual,  a 
common  assessment  procedure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  have  two  mill 
rates  that  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  come  to  that  in 
a  minute.  What  I  am  talking  about  at  the 
moment  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  com- 
ments with  regard  to  assessment.  I  cannot— 
if  I  grasp  the  meaning  of  these  words— under- 
stand what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  saying 
other  than  that  you  cannot  really  get  an 
equalized  assessment  across  the  province.  Yovi 
are  saying  that  you  cannot  get  it  without  a 
provincial  assessment.  Again  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  that,  because  presumably 
the  manual  is  the  guide  to  what  might  be 
described  as  the  provincial  assessment  which 
would  be  more  or  less  equal  in  each  of  the 
municipalities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  set  up  a  straw  man  and 
has  beat  it  into  a  pulp  all  to  serve  his 
particular  purpose  of  arguing  against  our 
foundation  programme. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  an 
equalized  assessment  through  a  more  effective 
and  workmanlike  use  of  the  manual  across  the 
province.  If  we  do  not  then  we  will  not  have 
an  equalized  assessment.  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
that  if  there  is  not  a  greater  willingness  to 
use  the  manual  across  the  province  some  time 
in  the  future,  you  may  have  to  establish  a 
provincial  assessment.  Otherwise  you  are 
never  going  to  get  equalization.  You  pay  lip 
service  to  the  great  necessity  of  this  but  you 
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are  not  willing,  up  until  now,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  certain  that  we  ha\'e 
it.  I  could  go  one  step  further  and  say  that 
if  I  read  this  correctly,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  almost  saying  that  it  is  not  desirable, 
that  it  would  create  chaos;  that  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  have  a  provincial  assessment. 
I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  province- 
wide  assessment  in  accordance  with  the 
manual  or  any  other  method  that  you  want 
to  use.  If  you  do  that  then  you  strike  a 
uniform  tax  rate;  then  no  matter  where  you 
live  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  accordance 
widi  the  particular  equalized  assessed  value 
of  your  property,  your  contribution  to  educa- 
tion costs  is  going  to  be  an  equitable  one  as 
compared  with  an>'body  elsewhere  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  the  third  point  that 
I  want  to  deal  with,  and  I  am  only  dealing 
with  general  criticisms  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  advanced,  is  that  once  again  when 
he  went  to  considerable  lengtii  to  suggest 
that  we  were  going  to  destroy  local  autonomy. 

I  remember  the  comment  of  a  well-known 
local  Conservative  whose  name  escapes  me  for 
the  moment,  who  is  a  town  planner  and  who 
was  speaking  at  a  national  conference  in  the 
city  of  Halifax  a  year  or  so  ago.  His  comment 
with  regard  to  provincial  leaders  who  take 
refuge  in  the  plea  of  protecting  local  auton- 
omy is  "the  last  refuge  of  the  people  who 
are  bankrupt  of  ideas,"  or  words  to  this  effect. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  went  to  considerable 
length  to  suggest  that  our  proposals  were 
going  to  destroy  local  autonomy  when  in 
effect  what  he  was  ignoring  is  that  local 
autonomy  is  to  a  very  great  extent  destroyed 
now. 

What  he  was  comparing  was  what  might 
liappcn  under  a  foundation  programme  such 
as  we  had  advanced  with  the  ideal  situation 
with  completely  autonomous  local  bodies 
throtighout  the  province.  This  simply  is  not 
the  case.  Indeed,  if  the  provision  of  necessary 
grants  to  ensure  a  reasonable  level  of  educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  foundation  is  going  to 
destroy  the  local  autonomy  then,  of  course, 
this  government  is  now  destroying  the  local 
autonomy  of  all  these  municipalities  that  they 
continually  talk  about,  namely,  those  for 
whom  they  are  meeting,  50,  60,  70  or  even 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  their  education  costs. 

I  will  grant  you  that  theoretically  there 
may  well  be  some  encroachment  on  local 
autonomy,  when  that  much  money  is  coming 
from  another  level  of  government.  On  the 
other    hand    if    we    are    going    to    provide 


equality  and  educational  opportunity,  it 
simply  must  be  provided.  Indeed,  having 
provided  them  with  the  necessary  where- 
withal to  provide  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  they  might  then  proceed  to 
establish  some  genuine  local  autonomy  in  the 
conduct  of  educational  matters. 

Let  me  proceed  from  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  important  issue  of  teacher  training,  in 
relation  to  the  various  levels  of  education.  I 
was  very  interested— and  on  this  I  would 
congratulate  the  government— in  their  pro- 
posals for  some  $3  million  for  post-graduate 
training,  to  train  teachers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  universities.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the 
best  programme  that  exists  on  the  North 
American  continent,  now  plus  Europe,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  have  not  a  research 
staff,  I  will  have  to  accept  the  hon.  Minister's 
comments.  One  of  the  things  that  pleases  me 
with  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Education  is 
that  he  does  not  indulge  to  such  a  nauseating 
degree  in  these  self-congratulatory  statements 
that  encompass  the  world  and  almost  with 
difficulty  stop  at  encompassing  the  universe 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  reserve  this  for  you 
and  your  ideas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  you  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  recognition  of 
reality  anyway. 

However,  let  me  come  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's committee  on  teacher  training.  The 
hon.  member  for  Brant  made  some  comment 
with  regard  to,  and  I  have  forgotten  his  exact 
words  now,  with  regard  to  the  imsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  training  provided  at  OCE.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  while  I  have 
not  gone  out  and  attempted  to  do  a  detailed 
search  among  graduates  of  OCE  I  have  yet 
to  meet  my  first  graduate  of  OCE  who  felt  the 
time  he  spent  in  OCE  was  useful. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  no  place  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  which  there  seems  to  be  such  a  con- 
sistent and  widespread  belief  that  it  is  failing 
to  do  a  useful  job.  Much  time  is  wasted  in 
mundane,   routine   matters   provided   in  high 
school    approach— instead  of  recognizing  that 
these  are  adults,  that  they  are  graduates  of 
imiversity.   In   fact  so  much   so  that  in  our 
education  programme  that  the  NDP  adopted 
last   fall,    there   is   one   section   dealing   with 
teacher  training  which  reads  as  follows: 
to   extend   facilities,    and   improve   teacher 
training  for  all  elementary  schools  and  to 
institute  an  impartial  investigation  of  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  training  to  make  it 
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more  attractive  and  useful  for  those  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  profession— with  particular 
emphasis  in  all  teacher  training  on  coun- 
selling, which  is  so  vital  for  the  direction 
and  redirection  of  pupils  into  their  appro- 
priate stream. 
I  can  quite  understand  why  the  government 
was  driven  by  this  widespread  dissatisfaction 
to  set  up  the  hon.  Minister's  committee  to  look 
into  it.    With   the   hon.    member   for   Brant, 
I  must  say  I  am  profoundly  disappointed  in 
the  report  of  this  committee.  Indeed,  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  things  in  the  committee 
report   which    indicate    once    again,    that   its 
appointment    was    still    part    of    the    "musty 
catacombs"  approach  of  departmental  think- 
ing. 

One  point,  for  example,  that  Bascomb  St. 
John  has  pointed  out  in  one  of  his  columns 
entitled:  "A  Fine  Example  of  Snobbery,"  is 
the  fact  that  the  committee  in  effect,  dis- 
misses the  whole  issue  of  teacher  training 
other  than  for  the  academic  courses.  The 
report  suggests  the  establishment  of  another 
committee  to  look  into  the  need  for  voca- 
tional and  technical  teachers.  Bascomb  St. 
John's  comment  is  this: 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  haughty 
snobbery  of  the  academic  towards  the 
profoundly  important  aspect  of  our  educa- 
tion programme. 

I  submit  this  is  very  true.  This  is  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  department  has  not  escaped 
the  antiquated  thinking  of  the  pre-Robarts 
plan  days.  Surely  at  this  stage  of  the  game, 
when  we  have  instituted  the  Robarts  plan, 
we  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  more 
diversified  and  enriched  curriculum  at  the 
secondary  level.  If  we  are  facing  the  realities 
of  today,  we  must  recognize  there  is  a 
desperate  need  for  teachers.  Indeed  we  are 
attempting  to  get  them  in  a  crash  fashion. 
That  the  hon.  Minister  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  look  exclusively  into  the 
academic  side  and  ignore  the  technical  and 
vocational  is  proof  once  again  that  they  have 
not  escaped  these  old  and  outmoded 
approaches.  I  think  the  criticism  is  exceed- 
ingly well  taken. 

The  most  distressing  thing  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee in  effect  suggested  we  should  proceed 
with  what  we  have  now.  In  other  words,  in 
keeping  with  the  analogy  of  the  hon.  Minister 
once  again,  what  his  committee  has  suggested 
is  not  even  a  very  serious  and  basic  over- 
hauling of  the  engine.  It  is  to  be  taken  apart 
and  put  together  but  come  out  essentially 
the  same  engine. 

Or  again,  if  I  may  quote,  because  it  is  put 


very  succinctly,  the  comments  of  Bascomb 
St.  John  on  this  where  he  said: 

Ontario  is,  therefore,  destined  to  retain 

a   secondary   school   training   system   of   a 

type  that  exists  nowhere  else. 

Another  comment  of  his: 

The  continuance  of  the  departmental 
control  of  teacher  training  will  delay  in- 
definitely the  teachers'  goal  of  a  self- 
governing  profession. 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  have  this 
hybrid  approach  of  a  training  system  that  is 
partly  within  the  university  but  to  consider- 
able extent  rests  in  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment; instead  of  having  an  independent 
faculty  of  education,  independent  in  the  same 
fashion  as  other  faculties,  or  on  the  pattern 
of  the  institute  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  In  short  we  are  going  along 
with  the  old  pattern. 

In  reference  to  teacher  training  there  is 
one  aspect  of  the  department's  regulations 
that  may  be  small,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  want 
to  try  to  underline  their  importance  by  giving 
them  some  priority  in  my  introductory  com- 
ments. In  recent  years  with  a  rather  encour- 
aging development  of  institutes  of  technology 
across  the  province,  including  Ryerson,  the 
department,  in  its  rather  unimaginative 
fashion  in  my  view,  has  laid  down  the  ruling 
that  staff  members,  who  come  into  these 
institutions  must  come  to  OCE  for  three 
summers. 

Once  again,  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  single 
one  of  these  teachers  who  believes  that  he 
has  spent  a  useful  day,  let  alone  a  useful  four 
to  six  weeks,  in  the  summer  at  OCE.  Indeed 
I  had  one  of  them  tell  me  last  year  that  in  his 
group  there  were  two  or  three  MA  graduates 
in  English.  They  found  them  on  the  first 
day  regaled  by  a  teacher  who  was  teaching 
some  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  Only  at 
the  end  of  the  class  was  there  something  of  a 
protest  communicated  to  the  teacher  that 
he  was  wasting  time  teaching  MA  graduates 
in  English  the  basics  of  grammar. 

The  distressing  thing  about  this  approach, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
people  who  are  forced  to  take  this  summer 
course  are  not  going  to  be  teaching  in  the 
normal  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  going  to 
be  lecturing.  Now  I  grant  you  that  sometimes 
I  have  been  exposed  to  lecturers  who  might 
have  had  a  bit  better  appreciation  of  teach- 
ing, that  is  what  is  necessary  for  teaching, 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  force  people  to  come 
from  these  growing  institutions  to  attend 
OCE  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  teaching 
methods  and  then  they  go  back  into  their 
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classes  and  lecture  and  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  these  particular  teaching 
methods,  I  think  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Not  only  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  in  many  instances  it  takes  up  the 
time  in  the  summer  months  for  these  staff 
members,  many  of  whom  know  exactly  what 
they  do  want  and  need.  Many  of  these  new 
staff  members  are  people  who  have  come 
from  industry,  or  who  have  come  from  the 
business  world,  to  teach  many  of  the  courses 
that  are  now  offered  in  these  institutes  of 
technology.  They  come  with  perhaps  a 
limited  appreciation  of  teaching,  but  when 
they  get  in  there  they  learn  what  their 
deficiencies  are. 

They  know,  for  example,  the  body  of 
knowledge  that  they  have  and  are  going  to 
be  communicating  to  the  students.  Indeed  I 
assume  they  would  not  have  been  hired  in 
tlie  first  instance  if  it  was  not  fairly  certain 
that  ihey  had  this  basic  body  of  knowledge. 
Then  when  they  do  realize  what  more  they 
need  in  terms  of  extra  reading,  perhaps  in 
terms  of  extra  courses,  and  they  come  to  the 
summer  months  that  might  be  used  at  the 
end  of  their  first  or  second  year,  they  find 
tliemselve.s  forced  to  go  to  OCE  for  some- 
thing that,  I  repeat,  I  have  yet  to  meet 'one 
who  felt  he  was  getting  any  great  use  out 
of  it.  Indeed,  I  know  of  one  or  two  very 
good  people  on  the  staff  of  these  institxilions 
who  are  leaving,  and  they  are  leaving  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  just  not  going  to 
put  up  with  this  nonsense  any  more.  I  will 
not  bother  giving  the  hon.  Minister  the  names, 
because  I  think  the  grneral  problem  is  the 
most  important  point. 

Related  to  this  is  another  thing  with  regard 
to  the  extra  training  that  the  department 
requires.  I  have  here  for  example  communica- 
tions that  I  have  had  from  a  teacher  in  the 
city  of  Ottawa  who  has  been  teaching 
auxiliary  classes. 

This  teacher  was  trained  in  Britain.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  London's  insti- 
tute of  education.  Just  to  show  you  the 
quality  of  a  person  he  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  (luote  here  from  a  testimonial  from  his 
senior  lecturer  at  the  University  of  London. 
He  said: 

I  (an  recommend  Mr.  X  with  every 
confidence  as  a  teacher  of  backward  chil- 
dren. He  is  able  and  thoughtful  and  percep- 
tive. He  works  hard  and  hr.s  the  welfare  of 
the  children  genuinely  at  heart.  He  did 
well  while  he  was  on  the  course  and  what 
I  know  of  his  contintied  development  since 
has  made  me  confident  that  he  has  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  offer. 


I  have  here,  for  example,  a  testimonii^l  from 
tlie  principal  of  the  boys'  \ocational  school  in 
Ottawa  where  this  man  taught.  Let  nie  give 
you  the  comment  of  the  principal  ip  this 
instance: 

W'hen  Mr.  X  came  to  us  in  Septemb«er  of 
1959  he  took  charge  of  the  reading  pro- 
gramme of  the  school.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  school  has  the  reading  been  taught 
more  efficiently.  He  was  very  corjcerned 
with  the  individual  programme  for.  each 
boy  and  his  results  were  remarkable.  \Vlien 
a  new  school  of  a  similar  kind  was  started 
in  the  city  in  September,  1961,  the  author- 
ities asked  for  my  best  teacher  to  organize 
the  classes.  Mr.  X  was  the  man  selected. 

From  the  close  co-operation  between  the 
two  schools  I  know  that  he  is  continuing 
to  do  the  same  fine  job  that  he  did  in  tliis 
school.  Therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  Mr.  X  to  any  school  board 
v>  ho  is  anxious  to  get  the  ser\  ices  of  a 
man  who  combines  hard  work  with  under- 
standing and  results  in  the  classroom. 

Here  is  a  man,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  going 
to  leave  Canada  and  go  back  to  Britain. 
Why?  Because  this  department  has  insisted 
adamantly  that  he  must  take  a  full  year  oft" 
and  come  down  to  OCE  and  take  a  course  in 
this  work.  A  man  \\ho  has  had  15  years  ex- 
perience, with  testimonials  like  this,  who  is 
ii  graduate  in  this  auxiliary  elass  work— the 
teaching  of  slow  learners— from  the  institute 
of  education  at  the  University  of  London, 
who  has  records  from  the  inspectors  In  the 
city  of  Ottawa  so  that  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  as.sess  what  kind  of  work  he  is  doing 
v.'ithin  the  framework  of  our  own  systerri;  yet 
when  he  wrote  and  asked  the  director  of 
auxiliary  education  services  in  Ontario  offer- 
ing to  take,  for  example,  a  written  examin- 
ation at  the  department,  requesting  an 
inspection  of  his  work  b>'  them,  the  reply 
was  that  full  attendance  is  neces.sary  for 
certification. 

His  comment  in  the  letter  to  me,  and  the 
point  that  I  am  making,  is  that: 

A  third-year  diploma  of  the  Universit>- 
of  London  and  15  years  experience  .should 
be  adequate  qualification  to  teach  slow 
learners  in  Ontario.  If  I  knew  that  it  would 
not  be,  and  I  made  enough  inquiries,  I 
should  not  have  entered  Ontario.  Noiii'  I 
know  that  it  isn't  and  I  shall  not  stay. 

This  is  what  I  would  de.scribe  to  the  hon. 
Minister  as  unimaginative  application  of  the 
requirements  of  further  teacher  training  for 
people  who  have  eitlier  moved  into  tins 
province,  or  who  ha\'e  moved  from  industry 
and  business  into  our  institutes  of  technolojgy. 
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I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  to 
force  a  man  to  take  training,  when  by  general 
consensus  it  is  relatively  useless,  or  to  force 
a  man,  as  in  this  instance,  to  take  training 
when  he  has  years  of  experience  and  good 
inspectors*  reports,  is  a  wilful  waste  of  time- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wilful  waste  of  talents 
of  these  people  when  tliey  could  be  put  to 
good  use. 

I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
review  these  particular  requirements,  because 
I  warn  him,  if  he  does  not  review  them,  that 
he  is  going  to  continue  to  lose  some  of  the 
best  staff  members. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn  to 
higher  education.  I  have  been  commenting 
up  to  now,  although  I  have  moved  into 
higher  education  on  this  teacher  training, 
primarily  on  the  elementary  and  the  second- 
ary level. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister's  statement  with 
regard  to  university  aflFairs  a  week  or  so  ago, 
sets  the  pattern  so  that  we  know  exactly 
where  we  are  and  in  what  direction  we  are 
heading.  In  my  view  this  statement  is  soundly 
based  in  principle,  because  it  accepts  and 
seeks  to  bolster  the  traditional  university 
federation  pattern  that  we  had  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  think  this  pattern  is  a  very 
ingenious  reconciling  of  tlie  various  religious 
denominations  and  their  needs  within  a 
broader  federation  to  meet  higher  educational 
requirements. 

As  to  the  argument  that  has  developed, 
and  the  views  expressed  by  tlie  Liberal  Party, 
as  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  made  available  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  university  education,  I  must 
confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  come  to  a 
firm  conclusion.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
been  told,  that  the  university  presidents  have 
asked  for  $97  million  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  granting  only  $70  million,  my  first 
reaction  is  that  if  these  university  presidents 
are  at  all  sophisticated  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  they  wanted  $70  million.  They  asked 
$97  niillion  so  that  they  would  get  $70  mil- 
lion. At  least,  I  do  not  know  of  any  bargainer 
who  does  not  operate  on  that  basis. 

However,  the  more  important  point  is  that 
the  government  has  stressed  that  this  is  a 
minimum.  If  at  any  point  during  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  or  certainly  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  we  discover  that  $70  million  is 
falling  sadly  behind  our  requirements,  then 
clearly  the  government  has  to  face  up  to  it. 
However,  I  must  say,  having  tried  from  this 
side  of  the  House  to  get  this  government  to 
move  on  problems  and  to  face  realities,  I 
find  that  they  have  moved  from  $45  million 


to  $70  million  in  one  year,  I  am  almost 
pleased.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
normally  we  do  not  succeed  in  doing.  Next 
year  perhaps,  if  we  can  take  another  jump, 
we  can  get  to  the  $97  million. 

However,  what  really  disturbs  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  my  main  misgivings  are 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  comments  in  his  attempt  to  assess 
the  validity  of  the  likely  number  of  students. 
He  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  various 
speculations  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
number  of  students  that  we  would  have  ten 
years  from  now.  I  was  rather  intrigued  at  his 
conclusion  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
this  year  there  was  no  student  kept  out  of 
university  because  of  lack  of  accommodation. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  brutally 
frank  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  this 
came  as  a  completely  new  idea  to  me.  I 
would  say  that  if  no  student  was  barred  from 
the  university  because  of  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion then  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  normally 
well-informed  individuals  and  organizations 
in  this  province  who  have  been  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree  in  the  last  six  or  eight  months 
—because  many  of  them  have  been  pointing 
to  the  very  fact  that  there  was  not  adequate 
accommodation  and  therefore  the  universities 
were  raising  their  standards  as  a  means  of 
keeping  these  people  out. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point  that 
worried  me  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
observation.  In  principle  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  average  student  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  university— and  he 
specified  the  average  student  as  one  being 
in  the  55  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  range  of 
attainment.  If  this  be  true,  then  by  his  ovm 
definition  a  lot  of  students  are  being  kept 
out  of  universities,  because  there  are  many 
universities  which  have  now  set  the  65  per 
cent  level  for  entrance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  could  tell  me  what  institutions  have 
reached  the  65  per  cent  requirement  for  the 
general  arts  course?  I  think,  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  made  his  statement,  he  was 
not  referring  to  courses  like  medicine,  or 
some  of  the  other  courses  at  the  university. 
He  was  referring  primarily  to  the  general  arts 
and  science  courses.  I  would  be  interested 
to  know,  out  of  curiosity,  what  institutions 
the  hon.  member  might  know  of  whose  re- 
quirements are  higher  than  65  per  cent;  no, 
higher    than    60. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  oflFhand  I  will  have 
to  be  frank  with  the  hon.  Minister.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  tell. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any,  but  I  would  be  interested  to  find  out 
if    there    are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  be  interested  in 
luiving  the  hon.  Minister  find  out,  because 
I  think  this  is  rather  a  relevant  point.  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  has  the  resources  for  find- 
ing out  and  can  do  it  rather  readily.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  might  be  useful,  if  these  estimates 
follow  the  normal  pattern  of  this  year— we 
will  likely  complete  them  about  Wednesday 
night  at  midnight— if  sometime  between  now 
and  then  we  have  this  information  provided 
because  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  point. 
I- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  agree  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we  would  be  making 
a  mistake  if  we  try  to  solve  the  problem  of 
limited  accommodation  by  raising  standards 
to  a  level  so  that  we  keep  out  of  our  univer- 
sities a  growing  number  of  what  he  de.scribed 
as  average  students.  In  my  observation,  in 
later  life  your  average  student  is  often  as 
useful  in  many  instances— even  more  useful 
than  the  brilliant  ones.  They  perhaps  have 
learned  a  capacity  for  work  and  a  certain  in- 
(lustriousness  along  with  their  limited  ability. 
Often  in  later  life  this  is  just  as  important 
as  the  brilliance  of  those  who  may  be  able 
to  get  80  or  90  per  cent  in  their  marks. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  made 
^ome  comments  on  what  this  government's 
proposals  are  for  providing  the  financial 
requirements  for  higher  education,  I  want 
to  say  that  if  we  are  fair,  there  are  two 
other  levels  from  which  we  have  got  to  get 
more  assistance  for  higher  education.  One 
of  them  is  the  federal  government.  Now,  I 
am  not  going  to  dwell  on  this  at  length, 
because  this  is  not  the  place  to  do  so,  but 
the  constitutional  barrier  has  been  used  as 
an  excuse  for  the  federal  government  not 
facing  up  to  the  need  in  the  fashion  that  it 
must  to  meet  the  higher  educational  require- 
ments in  this  nation.  I  think  that  it  is 
possible,  even  with  the  excessive  sensibility 
on  this  issue  by  some  provinces— and  it  is 
not  always  the  province  of  Quebec;  many 
other  provinces  can  be  just  as  sensitive  about 
their  provincial  rights  on  the  issue  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  formula 
whereby  from  the  federal  level  where  some 
75  per  cent  of  the  tax  dollar  in  the  first 
instance  goes,  more  of  that  should  come 
back  to  meet  such  a  desperate  and  growing 
need   as  higher  education.     I   would   support 


the  hon.  Minister  in  his  efforts  in  this  con- 
nection; I  would  say  that  it  is  not  only 
for  the  provision  of  monies  to  build  our 
xmiversities,  I  think  there  has  to  be  more 
liberal  provision  of  university  scholarships  at 
the  federal  level,  and  I  use  that  term  "liberal" 
with  a  small  "1",  because  I  recall  from  my 
hon.  friends  of  the  Liberal  ranks,  that  the 
Massey  commission  proposed  back  in  1951  a 
system  of  national  scholarships.  When  the 
Liberals  were  defeated  some  six  years  later 
in  1957,  the  government  had  not  yet  set  up 
this  system  of  national  scholarships.  They 
had  not,  for  a  reason  which  in  the  last 
instance  was  given  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  day,  Mr.  St.  Laurent— to  a  delegation 
representing  the  National  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity Students— that  the  government  had  not 
been  able  to  find  appropriate  people  to  sit 
on  a  national  committee  to  operate  this 
system  of  scholarships. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  hardly  think 
of  a  weaker  excuse.  The  proposition  that  a 
government  at  Ottawa  could  not  find  one 
good  man  from  each  of  the  provinces  to  sit 
on  a  national  committee,  to  institute  a  system 
of  national  scholarships,  after  seven  years 
of  looking  around,  is  obviously  a  little 
nonsensical.  So  part  of  the  problem  was  that 
the  Liberals  dragged  their  feet  on  this  issue. 
But  I  will  have  to  add  that  the  Conservatives 
at  the  present  time  are  dragging  their  feet 
on  this,  and  other  issues  in  terms  of  making 
the  necessary  amounts  of  money  available 
for  education. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  a 
third  source  of  funds  and  that  is  from  private 
industry.  A  year  or  so  ago,  when  I  mentioned 
the  contribution  of  private  industry  to  educa- 
tion I  immediately  found  myself  attacked 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  and  by 
some  Conservatives,  indicating  that  I  was 
not  appreciative  of  what  they  had  done 
for  education.  I  recognize  that  some  corpora- 
tions are  doing  something,  but  just  as  this 
government  insists  when  it  makes  its  grants 
that  the  various  universities  must  go  out  on 
financial  campaigns,  and  just  as  they  are 
likely  to  get  a  good  proportion  of  their 
revenue  from  industry— though  now  they  are 
getting  it  more  from  individuals  and  are 
even  trying  quite  rightly  to  enHst  the  support 
of  individual  trade  unions— a  great  deal  of  the 
money  is  undoubtedly  going  to  come  from 
the  industrial  world.  And  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  record  from  a  source  that  is  unimpeach- 
able indicates  that  they  are  not  doing  a 
good  job. 

I  have  here,  dated  November  1962,  the 
latest  compilation  by  the  Industrial  Founda- 
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tion  on  Education,  which  if  I  may  remind 
you,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  a  foundation  estab- 
lished by  industry  itself,  to  look  into  the 
question  of  education.  Their  report  for  the 
year  1961  indicates  that  the  total  contri- 
butions by  industry  to  higher  education  last 
year  were  $10.92  million  in  round  figures 
and  this  compared  with  $11.36  million  the 
previous  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  capital  grants,  their  contribution  was  down 
from  1960  to  1961,  from  $7.9  million  to  $7.6 
million.  On  operating  grants  it  was  down 
from  $1.2  million  to  $1.1  million.  Research 
grants  were  the  only  one  where  they  were 
up,  from  $1.6  million  to  $1.7  million.  On 
other  unallocated  grants  it  was  down  from 
$500,000  to  $328,000. 

Now,  the  breakdown  is  even  more  illumi- 
nating, Mr.  Chairman.  In  an  analysis  of  what 
is  happening  in  this  field,  the  industrial 
foundation  on  education  makes  several  points. 
The  first  one  is  that  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  3,700  companies  provided 
grants  in  1961,  an  increase  of  some  700  over 
the  previous  year.  The  number  of  large  cor- 
porations providing  grants  was  approximately 
900  compared  with  850  in  1960.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a  situation 
in  which  the  total  number  of  companies 
making  contributions  rose  from  3,000  to 
3,700,  and  among  big  corporations  from 
850  to  900,  and  yet  the  total  that  they 
contributed  dropped,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated. 

A  second  point  that  they  make:  As  a 
percentage  of  total  companies  filing  a  cor- 
poration income  tax  return,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  companies  pro- 
viding grants  from  3.4  per  cent  in  1960  to 
3.8  per  cent  in  1961.  The  percentage  of  large 
companies,  that  is  with  assets  of  over  $1 
million  in  Canada,  providing  grants  was  13 
per  cent  over  the  two  previous  years.  In 
other  words,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  companies  that  are 
making  grants,  but  at  what  level  is  it,  Mr. 
Chairman?  It  is  3.4  per  cent  to  3.8  per  cent, 
in  other  words  something  less  than  four  out 
of  every  100  companies  are  making  any  con- 
tribution to  higher  education. 

Now,  the  third  point  they  make:  200  com- 
panies, only  six  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  contributors,  provided  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  business  and  industrial  total.  Now  with 
that  information,  let  us  analyze  what  hap- 
pened on  this  overall  total.  It  means  that  200 
companies,  representing  six  per  cent,  contri- 
buted 70  per  cent  of  the  overall,  or  $7.6 
million.  Thus,  the  remaining  3,500  com- 
panies, representing  94  per  cent,  contributed 


only  30  per  cent  of  the  overall,  or  namely 
$3.3  million. 

So  that  clearly,  even  though  you  have 
3,700  companies  contributing,  there  are  only 
200  of  these  that  are  contributing  any  sizable 
amounts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
proceed,  the  fourth  point  underlines  this  even 
more  emphatically,  because  in  the  fourth 
point  they  indicate  that  of  the  total  grants 
made  by  individual  companies,  approximately 
54  per  cent  were  in  the  range  of  $200  or 
less  and  almost  80  per  cent  were  in  the 
range  of  $1,000  or  less.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  companies  that  are  making  any 
significant  contribution  to  higher  education 
beyond  the  $1,000,  is  restricted  to  20  per 
cent  of  these,  roughly  700  of  the  3,700,  that 
figure  that  has  been  indicated  to  us.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  that— well,  just  let  me 
proceed,  there  is  another  point  that  I  had 
forgotten  about. 

The  corporate  aid,  as  a  percentage  of 
profits  before  taxes,  stood  at  .317  per  cent 
in  1961,  and  dropped  .031  per  cent  from 
1960.  The  average  figure  of  corporate  aid  as 
a  percentage  of  profits  over  the  past  five 
years  has  been  .352  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  limited  number  of  com- 
panies, three  to  four  per  cent,  are  making 
any  contribution,  and  of  those  that  are  con- 
tributing the  contribution  they  are  making  is 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
profits. 

Now  certainly  there  is  no  area  of  our 
economy  today  that  is  reaping  greater  benefits 
from  the  higher  education  that  is  being  pro- 
vided and  that  is  making  more  demands  in 
terms  of  higher  levels  of  education,  than  is 
the  business  world.  And  I  want  to  say  here— 
and  I  hope  I  can  do  it  without  provoking 
somebody  into  a  defence  of  the  inadequate 
contributions  at  the  moment— that  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  requirements  of  higher 
education,  the  provincial  government  has  to 
do  more,  the  federal  government  has  to  rec- 
ognize its  responsibihties  and  I  think  that 
private  business  has  to  contribute  something 
more,  if  I  may  lapse  into  the  vernacular, 
than  the  peanuts  which  they  have  been  con- 
tributing up  until  now. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  doubt  if  we 
would  send  the  hon.  member  out  to  canvass. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps,  if  you  sent  me 
out  on  a  canvass,  I  could  get  more  than  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  their  profits. 

However,  I  think  the  conclusion  that  is 
drawn  from  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  like  the 
lesson  that  you  sometimes  hear  in  the  United 
Appeal    when    some    of    the    spokesmen    for 
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business  are  addressing  the  canvassers  as  they 
seek  to  extract  $9  miUion  in  the  Metro  area. 
Every  year  spokesmen  for  big  business  get  up 
and  say,  "Now  look,  gentlemen,  either  you 
do  better  to  meet  these  urgent  needs  or  the 
only  answer  is  that  the  government  will  raise 
it  in  an  equitable  way  by  a  tax  on  all  of 
you."  I  should  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  may  well  be  not  only  the  equitable  but 
the  fair  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  What  is 
the  difference  between  those  two  words? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Well,  the  fair  way  to  do 
it  is:  Instead  of  going  out  and  pleading  for 
business  to  makes  its  necessary  contribution, 
with  all  of  the  energy  and  time  that  must  be 
put  into  it,  the  equitable  way  to  do  it  is  that 
not  three  or  four  per  cent  would  be  putting 
in  their  contribution,  but  100  per  cent  would 
be  doing  it,  if  you  raised  it  on  a  tax  basis. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  make  my 
point  that  if  industry  is  not  willing  to  accept 
its  responsibility,  as  in  the  question  of  the 
Community  Chest,  ultimately  we  may  be 
forced  to  raise  it  in  this  equitable  and  fair 
way  by  taxes  across  the  board. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make,  in  talking 
about  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
and  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  financial 
burden  involved  in  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  with 
reference  to  the  problem  of  many  of  our 
young  people  in  getting  higher  education.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  was  reported  as  saying  that  no 
young  person  in  Ontario  is  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  higher  education  because 
of  financial  difficulties;  and  constantly  we 
hear  this  suggestion  being  advanced  from 
various  quarters.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
state  without  any  doubt,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation at  all,  that  this  is  simply  not  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  hour. 

A  few  years  ago— and  I  admit  that  this 
may  have  changed  to  a  degree  with  the  pro- 
vision of  more  liberal  bursaries  and  scholar- 
ships—the universities  of  this  country 
appointed  Principal  James  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity to  make  a  study  in  many  countries  of 
the  western  world.  His  conclusion  was  that 
there  was  no  country  of  the  western  world  in 
which  a  young  person  coming  from  a  family 
of  modest  financial  means  had  less  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  higher  education  as  was 
tlie  case  in  Canada.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  essentially  still  the 
case. 

Indeed,  I  was  interested  during  the  past 
year,  on  January  8,  1963,  to  read  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  a  story  that  was  headed: 


"Two  of  three  in  universities  rich  men's 
sons." 

This  was  an  article  under  a  by-line  of 
Ross  Henderson,  and  the  first  three  or  four 
paragraphs  tell  the  story: 

Sons  of  rich  men  are  more  tlian  twice  as 
likely  to  go  to  university  as  sons  of  poor 
men  according  to  the  first  study  of  its 
kind  made  in  Ontario.  Yet  the  few  sons  of 
poor  families  who  do  get  to  university  are 
just  as  likely  to  succeed  tliere  as  sons  of 
wealthier  families.  The  study  was  made 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  by 
Dr.  George  Bancroft  of  Forest  Hill  Colle- 
giate, who  says  that,  "Many  intellectually 
capable  students  cannot  afford  the  higher 
education"  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
Dr.  Bancroft's  study  pioneered  in  Ontario 
the  study  of  how  effective  education  is  in 
allowing  sons  to  rise  to  higher  occupational 
classes  than  their  fathers  worked  in.  They 
covered  522  men  in  their  early  30s. 

Then  the  story  goes  on  to  spell  out  the 
detail  of  the  survey.  Within  the  past  year  we 
have  had  this  further  information  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  dollar  sign  on  educational 
opportunities  at  the  level  of  the  university 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  campaigning  for  the  leadership 
of  the  party— I  do  not  know  why  he  won  it 
on  the  basis  of  this  particular  statement— he 
commented,  as  reported  in  the  press,  to  the 
university  students  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  removing  university  fees  because 
this  was  in  conflict  with  his  party's  concept  of 
free  enterprise.  What  relationship  free  enter- 
prise has  to  education  in  the  year  1963,  I 
have  never  quite  been  able  to  figure  out.  All 
I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  this 
equality  has  to  be  provided  by  taking  the 
dollar  sign  off  education  through  not  only 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  but  to 
our  university  level  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  dollar  sign 
will  be  removed  altogether  because,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  knows,  approximately  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  attending  universities  today  is 
from  university  fees,  so  it  would  remove 
only  one  of  the  hurdles.  But  at  least  it  would 
remove  one  that  is  keeping  a  good  many 
young  people,  particularly  from  the  hinter- 
land of  the  province,  from  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education.  Indeed,  I  am 
rather  intrigued  in  the  public  discussion  that 
has  emerged  following  the  hon.  Minister's 
report  on  secondary  education,  at  the  num- 
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ber  of  people  who  have  pointed  to  the  in- 
consistency in  this  government's  approach  to 
providing  the  full  cost  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education,  yet  insisting  that  fees  will  have 
to  be  paid  in  many  of  the  other  faculties  in 
the  university.  Bascomb  St.  John  once  again 
drew  attention  to  this. 

I  would  like  to  say,  and  certainly  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  that 
just  as  100  years  ago  we  began  to  escape 
from  that  approach  to  education  which 
assumed  that  it  was  to  be  restricted  to  the 
son  and  daughter  of  the  rich  man,  until 
today  when  it  is  available  at  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  level  to  every  child  what- 
ever be  the  financial  position  of  their  parents, 
I  think  this  trend  inevitably  is  going  to  push 
forward.  Indeed,  I  think  we  should  lead  it, 
not  let  events  push  us,  to  make  sure  that 
education  is  provided  in  the  same  may  at  the 
university  level  for  all  those  who  are  both 
capable  and  interested  in  getting  it. 

We  should  do  it  not  only  because  I  believe, 
once  again,  it  is  the  fair  thing  to  do,  but 
because  it  is  the  only  way  to  develop  the 
human  resources  of  this  province  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  technological  age  in  which 
we  have  moved  into;  and  indeed,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  kind  of  society  we  live  in, 
means  not  only  higher  levels  of  technical 
training  but  for  the  great  number  of  people 
to  be  trained  in  the  humanities  we  need  an 
appreciation  of  the  things  that  are  basic  to 
the  civilization  that  we  are  struggling  to 
strengthen  in  face  of  onslaughts  against  it 
from  other  quarters  in  the  world. 

Those  are  my  overall  comments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Many  others  I  will  keep  until  individual 
estimates  come  up. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor-Walker ville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  Have 
any  studies  been  undertaken  concerning  the 
possibility  of  experimentation  with  a  year- 
round  school  where  the  facilities  of  a  school 
would  be  used  the  full  12  months  and,  in  this 
way,  realizing  a  terrific  saving? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  assume  you  are  referring 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  I  would 
say  there  has  been  no  committee  appointed 
to  study  this.  As  you  will  recall,  in  my  refer- 
ence when  I  introduced  a  bill  on  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute,  I  indicated  that  the 
members  there  were  going  to  undertake  a 
study  to  set  up  a  tri-semester  system  as  far 
as  their  institution  was  concerned.  I  would 
suggest  that  when  this  study  is  made  it  will 
be  considered  perhaps  for  other  institutions. 

I  would  not  say  that  we  are  considering,  at 
the  moment,  setting  up  an  all-year  school  at 
the  elementary  or  secondary  school  level. 


Mr.  Newman:  The  next  comment  is  con- 
cerning the  mobility  of  students  from  one 
province  to  another.  Recently,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Imperial  Oil  Review  that 
was  sort  of  starthng.  Possibly  something 
should  be  done  concerning  this.  This  is  that 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  says  that 
each  year  for  the  past  five  years  about  44,000 
families,  representing  110,000  children,  moved 
from  one  province  to  another.  A  family  study 
over  the  past  ten  years  shows  that  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  these  families  with  high  school 
students  moved  at  least  once  from  one  prov- 
ince to  another.  According  to  the  parents  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  students  experienced 
serious  difficulty  because  of  the  new  cur- 
ricula; and,  over  the  next  ten  years  in  Canada, 
over  one  million  school  children  will  transfer 
from  one  province  to  another.  Over  200,000 
of  these  will  experience  serious  difficulty  in 
adjusting  to  the  new  curricula. 

I  understand  that  this  is  as  a  result  in  the 
difference  in  timing  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
various  provinces.  Is  there  any  study  under- 
taken to  co-ordinate  programmes  with  the 
various  provinces,  so  that  a  youngster  leaving 
grade  ten  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
could  come  right  into  grade  ten  in  Ontario, 
or  vice  versa?  Because  it  certainly  does  put 
the  family  that  is  mobile  at  a  terrific  dis- 
advantage, unless  they  send  their  youngster 
to  a  private  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  unfortunately  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  enough  done  in  the  past  to  establish 
some  degree  of  vmiformity  between  the  prov- 
inces throughout  Canada.  It  has  been  dis- 
discussed  at  the  CEA  meetings  of  the  Min- 
isters. There  is  a  meeting  this  September 
and  I  have  asked  that  this  be  put  on  the 
agenda  for  further  discussion  because  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  employees  of  some  of 
our  major  corporations,  such  as  TCA  are 
going  to  be  moving  from  province  to  province. 
I  would  think  some  greater  degree  of  stand- 
ardization would  be  helpful. 

But  I  would  say  at  the  moment  that  this 
has  been  the  only  study,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  date. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  would  thank  the  hon.  Min- 
ister for  undertaking  to  look  into  the  problem, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  501  agreed  to. 

On  vote  502: 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  vote  502,  may  I 
discuss    the    curriculum    in    the    elementary 
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schools  under  this  vote,  or  did  you  want  me 
to  discuss  that  in  a  later  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  would  be  as  good  a  place  as  any. 

Mr.  Belanger:  If  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ontario  has  become  a  very  industrial  prov- 
ince. More  and  more  we  see  a  movement  of 
the  rural  population  to  the  urban  centres  and 
as  the  youngsters  graduate  from  the  elemen- 
tary school,  we  know  that  a  large  percentage 
of  them  do  not  carry  on  into  the  secondary 
level,  some  of  them  terminate  their  educa- 
tion at  the  level  of  grade  8.  Eventually,  they 
will  find  their  place  in  the  plants  of  Ontario. 

Now,  among  the  manufacturing  plants  of 
Ontario,  to  a  \'ery  great  extent,  unions  have 
come  into  force,  and  today  I  feel  that  in  view 
of  that  fact,  perhaps  the  people  who  are  going 
to  form  the  labour  force  of  tomorrow  should 
know  a  little  bit  about  unions  and  about 
labour  and  about  labour-management  rela- 
tions. I  feel  that  tliis  has  been  demanded 
by  people  in  the  labour  field.  Perhaps  there 
could  be  an  introduction  to  labour  and  what 
unions  are,  and  certain  terms  that  we  find 
in  the  labour  relationship  could  be  explained. 

I  am  of  the  idea,  that  perhaps  this  would 
be  a  subject  that  could  be  introduced  along 
the  le\  el  of  grade  6  or  grade  7.  You  do  have 
some  pupils  who,  after  they  have  reached 
grade  6  and  7  level  cannot  carry  on.  They 
ma>'  go  on  into  some  of  the  trade  schools, 
but  I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation in  tliese  factories,  there  could  be  some 
introduction  of  labour  relations. 

I  am  giving  this  to  the  department  to  con- 
sider. I  know  that  you  could  find  some  com- 
petent people  who  could  prepare  a  course 
of  study  on  the  level  I  have  mentioned  and 
then  proceed  with  that  into  the  secondary 
sc1k)o1.  I  feel  that  this  might  perhaps  be  a 
solution  to  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
existing  in  our  plants  today.  It  could  promote 
a  bitter  understanding  between  labour  and 
management.  W'e  have  quite  a  few  subjects 
today  that  I  would  say  do  not  have  to  be 
taken  off  exactly,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us 
make  our  schools  practical. 

I  also  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  along  the  agricultural 
line.  Let  them  know  what  marketing  boards 
are,  let  them  know  the  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  the  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  hon. 
Minister  has  had  any  thoughts  along  these 
lines  in  the  past.     I  ha\e  been   approached. 


and  I  think  the  suggestions  given  were  worth- 
while, indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  meml:)er  would  be  pleased  to  know  that 
I  do  not  think  there  are  that  many  students 
now  who  are  not  going  past  grade  8.  If  such  a 
suggestion  were  incorporated,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  most  effective  in  grade  9  or  grade  10. 

This  has  not  been  thought  of.  Perhaps  there 
is  some  merit  in  it,  particularly  as  far  as  the 
question  of  labour-management  relations  are 
concerned.  But  I  would  think,  quite  frankly, 
that  to  suggest  this  at  grade  6  would  be 
asking  too  much  of  the  average  student.  I 
would  think  that  in  co-operation  with  the 
new  reorganized  programme  on  the  technical- 
vocational  side  of  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gramme something  like  this  is  possible, 
perhaps  through  the  advisory  committee,  the 
vocational   advisory  committee. 

I  assure  the  hon.  member  we  will  consider 
it,  but  I  do  suggest  that  we  should  consider 
it  at  grade  9  or  10.  I  cannot  see  any  possi- 
bility of  it  doing  much  good  at  the  grade  6 
level. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  will  find  you  have  quite  a  large  per- 
centage—in fact  if  you  will  look  at  your  statis- 
tics, in  your  book,  the  number  that  do  not 
carry  on  after  grade  8  is  very  high. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  a  question  of 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  question  of  what 
a  student  can  assimilate.  I  would  think  that 
at  grade  6  it  would  be  asking  a  great  deal 
of  some  of  these  people  to  get  involved  in 
the  historical  background  of  unions  and  the 
relationship  between  union  and  management. 

Mr.  Belanger:  You  can  adapt  it,  you  can 
adapt  any  subject  to  the  level  of  the  pupil. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know,  but  it  should  be 
useful.  If  this  is  the  extent  of  the  education 
they  are  going  to  get  and  you  are  suggesting 
that  this  is  as  far  as  they  are  going  to  go,  I 
think  that  over  a  period  of  years  you  will 
find  that  diere  will  be  far  more  going  on  to 
grades  9  and  10.  Particularly  with  the  new 
reorganized  programme,  I  think  there  is 
some  incentive  for  them  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  502, 
under  item  6,  you  have  radio  broadcasts. 

I  have  listened  to  several  of  the  broadcasts 
beamed  for  the  secondary  level  and  I  found 
that  they  were  very  worthwhile.  Does  the  de- 
partment cut  tapes  that  could  be  sent  around 
to  the  schools  so  that  they  could  be  used  in  a 
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classroom?  You  know  yourself  the  radio  pro- 
gramme may  be  at  a  time  when  not  all 
teachers  can  take  advantage  of  it.  Were  a 
tape  available  they  certainly  would  put  it  to 
much  better  use. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  to  date  this  has  not  been  done. 
It  has  been  done  for  the  local  stations,  but  we 
are  making  a  study  of  the  use  of  radio  tapes 
in  the  individual  classrooms  and  perhaps  ex- 
tending it  into  television,  although  this  is  a 
very  expensive  and  perhaps  not  as  productive 
a  field.  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in  what 
the  hon.  member  suggests,  making  these  avail- 
able for  individual  classrooms.  We  are  inves- 
tigating the  possibiUties,  the  costs  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
from  practical  experience?  I  have  taped  sev- 
eral of  these  myself  and  have  found  them 
very  effective  in  the  classroom,  running  the 
tape  and  then  discussing  the  subject  itself.  It 
certainly  facilitated  the  teaching  process.  The 
youngsters  obtained  probably  a  lot  more  than 
what  they  would  have,  if  I  had  simply  taught 
the  subject  itself.    I  found  it  very  useful. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  speak  about  this  subject.  I  presume 
it  is  in  this  department  the  hon.  Minister 
would  discuss  guidance  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

At  the  Canadian  conference  on  education 
which  was  held  in  Montreal  last  March,  I 
was  on  the  committee  that  had  to  do  with 
education  and  employment.  From  those  who 
came  from  all  across  Canada,  particularly 
those  most  concerned  with  employment,  the 
lack  of  guidance  in  our  elementary  schools 
was  very  much  stressed,  also  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  did  not  expand  on  the  dignity  of 
work  and  the  world  of  work  today. 

Indeed,  sir,  in  your  new  plan,  which  has 
been  called  the  Robarts  plan,  with  all  its 
various  streams,  it  seems  to  me  that  guidance 
should  be  stressed  even  more  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  than  possibly  in  the  secondary 
school,  because  the  youngster  must  be 
guided  from  grade  8,  or  even  from  grade  7, 
to  find  out  just  what  his  attainments  are.  Also 
there  should  be  more  contact  between  indus- 
try and  these  schools.  When  I  say  industry 
I  mean  labour  unions  and  also  management. 
I  think  that  is  something  that  should  defi- 
nitely be  stressed. 

You  said  not  so  many  now  are  leaving 
school  before  grade  8  but  I  know  that  quite 
a  number  of  those  who  lose  their  jobs,  we  find 
have  not  got  even  elementary  education.  A 
fact  that  I  think  is  going  to  be  most  impor- 


tant to  a  great  number  of  employees,  I  think, 
is  the  amazing  advance  in  automation  in  the 
forest  industries.  I  think  a  great  number  of 
the  bush  workers,  you  will  find,  probably  quit 
school  maybe  long  before  grade  8  or  grade  7. 

The  latest  report  from  Montreal  in  regard 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  this  week  is 
rather  startling.    It  says: 

It  will  mean  that  30  per  cent  of  the  men 

now  working  in  the  woods- 
Only  30  per  cent  of  the  number  working 
now,  30  out  of  every  hundred;  that  is  all  they 
will  need  because  of  the  advances  of  auto- 
mation in  that  industry.  It  sums  up  to  this: 
A  great  number  of  our  people  will  have  to  be 
guided,  and  jobs  which  were  just  labouring 
jobs  at  one  time  are  no  longer  going  to  be 
there. 

I  stress  then,  sir,  the  necessity  of  more  and 
more  attention  to  guidance  in  our  elementary 
schools. 

Does  the  teacher  shortage  in  elementary 
schools  come  under  this  vote,  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  so,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  because  I  notice  the  North- 
ern B.egister,  which  is  a  diocesan  paper  in 
my  own  riding,  points  out  that  the  scarcity, 
particularly  in  the  separate  elementary 
schools,  is  going  to  be  quite  acute.  The 
shortage  is  going  to  be  somewhat  startling. 
I  find  out,  too,  that  it  is  the  same  for  the 
shortage  in  the  secondary  schools. 

What  steps  is  the  department  taking  to 
recruit  teachers,  particularly  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  both  public  and  separate?  I  do 
not  know  just  what  the  situation  is  in  the 
public  schools  but  it  is  certainly  because  of  a 
number  of  factors.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  new  plan  that  has  been  announced  in  re- 
gard to  the  finances  of  our  elementary  schools 
may  help  some;  but  until  we  see  the  plan  in 
operation  next  year  we  do  not  know  what 
effect  it  is  going  to  have  so  that  the  separate 
schools  will  be  able  to  pay  their  teachers  and 
keep  them  in  our  northern  areas  instead  of 
having  them  come  down  to  seek  employment 
in  the  southern  centres. 

I  understand,  too,  that  the  way  the  situa- 
tion is  now  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  they 
are  demanding  grade  A  people;  the  result  is 
that  the  better  students  from  all  our  teachers 
colleges  will  be  migrating  to  southern  Ontario 
to  these  metropolitan  schools,  leaving  in  the 
hinterlands  the  poorer  types. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
dealing   with    both    problems    raised    by    the 
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hon.  member,  as  far  as  guidance  is  concerned, 
in  1960  a  total  of  271  went  through  the 
guidance  course;  in  1962  it  was  590.  I 
would  acknowledge  that  there  is  still  a  prob- 
lem with  guidance.  It  is  not  an  exact  science 
and  yet  in  my  opinion  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  success  of  this  reorganized  pro- 
gramme. It  has  to  start,  I  would  acknowl- 
edge, in  the  elementary  schools. 

We  are  endeavouring  to  create  as  much 
interest  in  guidance  as  we  can.  In  my  brief 
time  as  Minister,  the  people  I  have  talked  to 
on  the  boards  in  the  local  school  areas,  are 
now  realizing  the  importance  of  guidance. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  will  improve  with  time.  I  do  not  know 
tliat  it  is  going  to  be  as  adequate  as  you 
would  like,  or  perhaps  as  I  would  like. 

The  thing  that  gives  me  concern  is  that, 
in  spite  of  what  we  are  doing  for  guidance 
and  what  I  think  we  can  do,  it  still  may  not 
be  the  right  way  to  determine  where  these 
young  people  should  be  going  as  far  as  their 
course  is  concerned.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
any  person  to  say  that  because  of  this  and 
this  consideration  you  should  be  an  automo- 
bile mechanic.  I  think  it  is  something  where 
the  parents  have  to  co-operate  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

I  would  acknowledge  to  the  hon.  member 
that  guidance  is  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  programme,  that  perhaps  we  should  be 
doing  more.  In  fact,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  shall  do  more. 

As  far  as  the  second  problem  the  hon. 
member  has  raised,  that  of  teacher  supply,  I 
think  I  covered  this  in  my  general  remarks 
initially  as  far  as  the  public  schools  were  con- 
cerned. I  would  say  to  you  that  I  hope  the 
supply  in  the  separate  schools  will  be  aug- 
mented due  to  the  commencement  of  activi- 
ties in  Sudbury  this  fall.  I  can  now  tell  you 
officially  that  the  teachers'  college  in  Sudbury 
will  commence  classes  this  September,  and 
I  believe,  through  this  source  of  supply  of 
elementary  school  teachers  in  that  area  will 
be   improved. 

Mr.  Troy:  Sir,  in  Sudbury,  is  that  a  bilin- 
gual teachers'  college? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  bilingual  teachers' 
college. 

Mr.  Troy:  But,  of  course,  English-speaking 
students  as  well  as  French-speaking  students 
will  go  there;  or  will  they  go  to  the  North 
Bay  teachers'  college? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  students  will  be  bi- 
lingual. 


Mr.  Troy:  Bihngual. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  502  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Belanger:  No,  I  have  another  question 
to  ask  under  this  vote,  sir.  Have  you  set  up, 
Mr.  Minister,  anything  in  regard  to  adult  edu- 
cation for  the  elementary  level,  I  mean  those 
who  have  not  passed  their  grade  8?  I  have 
been  approached  quite  often  by  people  who 
will  come  to  me  and  say,  "Maurice,  where 
can  we  go;  we  have  not  completed  our 
grade  education?  Where  can  we  go  to  finish 
off  our  grade  8?" 

These  people  are  in  industry  today  and 
they  realize  that  they  would  like  to  go  on, 
but  they  must  complete  this  elementary  edu- 
cation. I  have  looked  through  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's report  and  I  am  sorry,  I  tried  to  find  it 
there,  whether  he  had  something  along  that 
line  for  up  to  that  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  far  as  adult  education 
is  concerned  at  the  elementary  school  level, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
is  familiar  with  the  facilities  available  through 
the  correspondence  courses? 

Mr.  Belanger:  You  can  try  all  you  want 
with  correspondence  courses,  but  people- 
let  us  be  practical  about  this— want  to  have 
a  teacher.  If  a  person  feels  that  he  needs  to 
go  back  to  school  because  he  has  not  the 
ability  to  write,  he  makes  mistakes  or  else  his 
reading  ability  is  not  good,  therefore  what 
he  wants  is  a  practical  teacher.  You  can 
try  what  you  want  with  correspondence 
courses  but  it  not  what  they  want.  They  want 
a  practical  teacher  to  whom  they  can  go  and 
get  the  course. 

I  am  wondering  whether  that  cannot  be 
done  with  the  co-operation  of  the  boards  of 
education.  They  do  it  for  the  new  Canadians 
—but  our  own,  our  own  people  in  Canada 
here,  when  they  see  that  they  are  going  to 
be  in  there  with  some  of  these  other  nation- 
alities they  do  not  like  it,  they  would  rather 
have  their  own  courses  for  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understand  now,  I  think, 
what  the  hon.  member  is  getting  at,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  com- 
mimity,  but  I  am  sure  this  would  apply  else- 
where. Many  of  these  people  are  going  to 
the  night  classes  at  the  local  high  school.  It 
is  accommodating  a  large  number  of  these 
people.  I  would  assume  that  the  same  pro- 
gramme is  underway  in  the  hon.  member's 
municipality  and  I  am  sure  in  many  other 
municipalities.  His  seat-mate  nods  his  head 
that  it  is,  and  he  is  not  too  far  away  from 
the   hon.   member,  but  I   know  that  in  our 
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own  area  and  I  can  speak  for  many  others, 
there  is  a  very  extensive  programme  of  night 
classes,  particularly  for  new  Canadians,  in 
English,  but  certainly  covering  many  other 
fields.  Many  of  them  are  practical  courses, 
so  I  think  there  are  the  two  avenues  for  these 
people;  one  is  through  night  school  and  the 
other,  while  he  does  not  feel  it  is  the  best 
way,  is  through  the  correspondence  courses, 
because  you  can  get  the  complete  course, 
grades  1  to  8,  through  your  correspondence 


Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  next  to  me  refers  to  an  upgrading 
course,  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  in  one  of  the  night  school 
classes.  They  do  have  classes  there  for  the 
new  Canadian,  but  the  old  citizen  who  prob- 
ably quit  school  at  the  grade  3  or  4  level, 
because  in  his  day  he  had  to  get  out  and 
earn  a  living,  really  finds  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  it  comes  to  upgrading  him- 
self. He  does  find  it  hard.  He  has  no  place 
to  go,  really. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
item  I  would  like  to  read  on  this  estimate 
which  I  think  can  be  tucked  in  in  the  re- 
maining five  minutes.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  a  letter  under  date  of  March  19, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  I  would  like  to  put  this  letter  on  record, 
and  ask  for  the  hon.  Minister's  comment  as 
to  what  action  he  thinks  should  be  taken. 
It  said: 

I  am  writing  with  a  complaint  and  re- 
quest for  an  investigation  into  the  activi- 
ties of  Mrs.  M.  Mills,  principal  of  Longlac 
public  school.  I  have  attempted  on  many 
occasions  to  contact  the  district  school 
inspector  in  Port  Arthur,  on  each  occasion 
leaving  my  phone  number  but  have  received 
no  return  calls. 

In  1958  Mrs.  Mills  made  speeches  in 
the  school  which  criticized  the  imion  ac- 
tions in  calling  a  strike  from  the  slashing 
of  the  right-of-way  for  the  Trans-Canada 
pipelines.  Action  was  contemplated  at  that 
time  but  because  the  strike  ended  shortly 
after,  action  was  called  off. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  recently 
had  a  strike  in  the  bush  operations  of 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Longlac.  The 
strike  commenced  on  Monday,  January  14, 
1963.  The  children  came  home  from  school 
on  Tuesday,  January  15,  telling  their  par- 
ents that  they  had  been  scolded  because 
some  of  their  fathers  were  guilty  of  walk- 
ing off  a  job  and  stopping  work  for  a  very 
good  company.    This  in  itself  would  not 


have  been  too  bad,  but  on  Friday,  January 
18,  1963,  this  same  teacher  or  principal 
who  teaches  two  classes,  kept  all  the  pupils 
who  belong  to  union  parents  after  school. 

And  then  in  parentheses: 

We  can  prove  that  only  the  children  of 
union  parents  were  detained. 

She  grilled  them  as  to  what  they  had 
told  their  parents  on  the  happenings  in 
school  on  the  Tuesday.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Mrs.  Mills  is  the  wife  of  a 
steadily  employed  man  outside  the  bar- 
gaining unit  in  the  Kimberly-Clark  Cor- 
poration. 

Now,  Mr.  Minister,  our  members  pay 
their  share  of  taxes  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  sitting  idly  by  while  a  principal  or 
teacher  segregates  our  children  on  an  issue 
that  is  actually  none  of  her  business  and  we 
want  action  by  your  department.  We  can 
see  no  reason  for  the  type  of  scolding  the 
children  received  in  the  first  instance,  no 
reason  for  the  second  incident,  and  we  can 
see  no  reason  for  a  teacher  or  principal 
becoming  involved  in  either  side  of  a  dis- 
pute which  she  know  nothing  about. 

Now,  I  want  to  comment  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  this  is  a  shocking  kind  of  situa- 
tion—that children  should  be  picked  upon  by 
their  teacher  because  their  fathers  happen  to 
be  involved  in  a  labour-management  dispute. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  facts 
as  set  out  in  this  letter  are  the  truth,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  for  his 
comment.  Under  circumstances  of  this  nature 
what  can,  or  will,  the  department  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
that  I  would  regret  very  much  if  the  activi- 
ties of  parents  were  ever  reflected  on  their 
children,  no  matter  what  the  activities  might 
be.  As  far  as  this  particular  letter  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  in  receipt  of  this  letter  and  I 
have  given  it  to  a  gentleman  in  the  depart- 
ment to  get  me  a  full  report.  As  soon  as 
I  have  this  report  I  shall  make  the  reply  avail- 
able to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  a  situation  in  the  county  of  Oxford 
that  has  been  causing  considerable  trouble 
to  the  school  boards  in  that  particular  area. 
I  am  speaking  primarily  of  the  Amish  people 
who  have  come  from  the  United  States  and 
have  settled,  some  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  and  some  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  The  difficulty  seems  to  arise  when 
the  parents  of  the  children  fail  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  which  are  currently  set 
down  by  The  Department  of  Education.   Not 
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only  that,  but  they  have  been  known  to  em- 
ploy teachers  that  have  not  too  high  a  stan- 
dard of  education.  In  fact,  I  have  a  clipping 
here  from  the  London  Free  Press  which 
states: 

The  leaders  of  the  sect  say  that  for  their 
simple  farm  life  an  eighth  grade  education 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  both  their 
teachers  and  their  children.  Buchanan 
county  attorney,  William  O'Connell,  of 
Independence,  Missouri,  says  he  plans  to 
file  a  court  injimction  to  close  the  Amish 
schools  for  failure  to  comply  with  state 
standards. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is,  if  any 
investigation  has  been  made  from  the  states 
of  the  union  where  these  people  come  from 
and  if  this  is  in  fact  the  truth— are  they  leav- 
ing that  country  because  their  educational 
standards  are  too  strict  for  their  children- 
are  we  accepting  them  here  because  our 
standards  are  a  little  less  stringent?  This  is 
causing  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  the  boards 
of  education  in  various  communities,  and  I 
would  like  the  hon.  Minister's  comments  on 
this  particular  problem,  to  know  if  any  action 
is  being  taken. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  very  kindly  told  me  of  his  concern 
some  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  ha\e  been 
looking  into  the  problem  and  I  will  be  frank, 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  an  answer.  We 
have  not  been  inxestigating  it  from  the  stand- 
point as  to  whether  or  not,  when  they  left 
their  homes  south  of  the  border,  they  came 
here  because  of  lower  standards.  I  am  not 
sure,  quite  frankly,  whether  we  have  an  an- 
swer to  the  problem,  but  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  I  am  concerned  about  it, 
and  the  department  officials  are  concerned, 
but  to  date  we  have  not  come  up  with  a  solu- 
tion. I  shall  continue  to  seek  such  a  solution 
but,  as  the  hon.  member  can  see  from  his  own 
information,  it  is  not  a  very  easy  one. 

Mr.  Innes:  W^ell,  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister 
for  his  concern.  Along  the  same  line  we  have 
a  school  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
and  I  have  a  letter  here  which  is  rather  self- 
explanatory- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
mind  leaving  it  until  afterwards? 

It  being  6  o'clock,  jp.m.,  the  House  took 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
( continued ) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  502: 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  House  adjourned  I  was  speaking 
of  the  Mennonite  situation  in  our  county  and 
I  was  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr,  Davis)  what  he  intends  to  do,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  a  situation  in  the  town- 
ship of  East  Nissouri  where  the  Mennonites 
have  come  into  one  section  in  substantial 
numbers.  They  have  taxed  the  school 
facilities  in  that  particular  area  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  build  more 
single  schools  or  go  to  consolidated  schools. 

Since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department, 
and  recommended  by  the  department,  that 
the  various  municipalities  tend  towards  build- 
ing consolidated,  or  central  schools,  they 
would  like  to  build  a  central  school  that 
would  take  care  of  all  the  needs  of  their 
particular  township.  But  when  they  decided 
to  build  the  central  school,  the  Amish  Men- 
nonite families  indicated  that  they  would 
not  allow  their  children  to  ride  on  the  school 
buses  which  would  be  necessary  to  transport 
the  children  to  the  schools. 

They  are  now  in  the  unfortimate  position 
that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  because 
they  do  have  an  overcrowding  situation.  If 
they  build  a  central  school,  they  are  told 
that  the  Amish  children  will  not  ride  on  a 
bus.  They  have  requested  the  department  to 
try  to  come  to  their  aid  and  see  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  this  very  unfortunate  sit- 
uation. 

I  believe  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
received  a  letter  to  that  effect  and  I  have 
a  copy  of  it.  It  is  of  a  very  urgent  matter 
to  this  particular  school  board  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  like  to  get  on  with 
the  building  of  this  school  so  they  could  have 
it  completed  for  the  fall  term.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  has  any  comments  he 
would  like  to  give  to  the  House  concerning 
this  particular  luifortunate  situation. 


Monday,  March  25,  1963 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  comment  I  have  to 
make  at  this  time  is  that  I  suggest  we  will 
be  asking  the  board  to  come  in  and  discuss 
this  matter  with  the  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Minister  to  see  if  there  is  any 
way  we  can  assist  them. 

As  you  have  stated  we  are  most  anxious 
to  establish  the  central  schools.  This  is  our 
policy  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  help  them. 
The  problem  that  these  people  are  creating  is 
rather  unique.  There  is  nothing  in  the  legis- 
lation forcing  them  to  attend  these  schools  or 
to  ride  on  the  buses,  but  I  think  that  per- 
haps after  a  meeting  between  your  board 
and  the  department  officials  we  may  be  able 
to  find  some  solution  to  it.  This  is  my  sug- 
gestion at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  connection  with  item  4  of  vote  502,  am 
I  correct  in  my  understanding  of  the  situation 
that  the  Indian  schools  teach  the  curriculum 
of  Ontario,  they  are  inspected  by  the  Ontario 
inspectors,  but  the  cost  of  the  education  is 
carried  federally?    Is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  understanding  is  that  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Dr.  Dunlop  that  there 
were  some  discussions  entered  into  having 
to  do  with  the  transference  of  authority  for 
education  from  the  federal  to  the  provincial 
field  and  that  the  federal  people  were 
actually  going  to  buy  the  education  from 
the  province.  I  am  thinking  of  the  building 
of  schools  on  the  reserve  where  the  federal 
authorities  apparently  have  to  maintain  their 
own  experts  in  the  educational  programme. 
I  was  just  wondering  if  there  was  any  thought 
of  resuming  these  discussions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have 
been  some  discussions.  I  would  not  hold  out 
any  real  hope  to  the  hon.  member  that  they 
were  near  completion.  This  matter  is  under 
review;  apparently  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

The  problem,  once  again,  is  somewhat 
unique,  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  keep 
pursuing  it,  maybe  we  can  work  something 
out   that   is   fairly    eflFective. 
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Although  the  training  they  are  receiving  at 
the  moment,  I  am  instructed,  is  reasonably 
adequate,  it  is  not,  I  am  quite  sure,  what 
the  hon.  member  opposite  would  like.  It  is 
something  which  only  time,  I  think,  will  solve, 
I  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  always  felt  that  with 
more  or  less  enlightened  direction  they  might 
be  able  to  go  a  long  way  towards  implement- 
ing their  own  special  curriculum  down  there, 
rather  than  the  rigidity  that  they  have  had 
forced  on  them. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Are  you  suggesting  a 
different  approach? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  with 
regard  to  integrating  Indian  boys  and  girls 
into  our  elementary  schools  in  the  province. 
Is  every  reservation  Indian  boy  and  girl 
across  the  province  integrated  into  our 
elementary  schools  or  public  schools  in  the 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  somewhat  confused.  Are  you  referring 
to  the  Indians  that  are  on  the  reservation  or 
off  the  reservation? 

Mr.   Spence:   On   the   reservation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  in  what  way  are  you 
suggesting  how  they  are  being  integrated? 
As   far   as  courses   are   concerned? 

Mr.  Spence:  I  understand  that  they 
integrate  certain  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools  into  our  elementary  schools  from 
some  of  the  reservations.  Does  this  take 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  province? 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    No,   it   does   not.     It   takes 
place  in  some  areas,  but  not  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  how  the  $10,0(K)  for  investigation  of 
instruction   through   television   will   be   spent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
it  has  not  been  fully  determined,  but  a  good 
portion  of  this  will  be  spent  in  conjunction 
witli  META.  I  assvune  the  hon.  members 
opposite  are  familiar  with  the  function  of 
META.  There  also  has  been  some  discussion 
already  with  the  CBC  to  see  about  the 
feasibility  of  carrying  th(>se  programmes  be- 
yond the  metropolitan  area. 


This  is  one  thing  that  has  given  us  con- 
cern. There  has  been  some  fairly  adetjuate 
coverage  here  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  and  we  are  now  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  extending  this  coverage  throughout  the 
province. 

The  hon.  member  who  asked  this  question 
referred  to  some  form  of  provincial  network 
in  his  remarks  earlier  this  afternoon,  and  I 
suggest  that  perhaps  some  form  of  provincial 
coverage  can  be  accomplished,  sir,  but  I  * 
question  whether  it  will  be  through  the  estab-  I 
lishment  of  individual  stations  just  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Probably  we  will  have  to 
use  some  of  the  existing  facilities,  due  to 
the  cost  factor.  We  are  in  discussions  now 
with  the  CBC  to  see  about  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  existing  coverage  through- 
out   the    entire    province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  the  committee,  or  whoever 
has  taken  the  responsibility  for  this  investiga- 
tion, looked  into  the  closed  circuit  pos.si- 
bilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  has  been  looked  into 
not  only  for  secondary  school  puri^oses  but 
also  for  elementary.  The  (luestion  of  closed 
circuit  television— I  have  been  somewhat 
interested  in  it  myself— I  have  looked  into 
procedures  in  other  jurisdictions  Ijesides  | 
Ontario. 

One  thing  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  that 
while  it  may  be  very  popular  to  .say  that 
television  is  a  good  teaching  aid  and  has 
great  possibilities,  and  I  think  we  must  realize 
that  it  may  ha\'e  tremendous  potential,  we 
have  to  be  \-cry  careful  not  to  give  the  public 
tlie  impression  that  TV  can  take  the  place  of 
our  teachers  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school  progranunes. 

I  refer  specifically  to  elementary  schools. 
Wiiile  it  has  worked  effectively  to  enrich  the 
curriculum,  to  give  the  pupils  programmes  in 
history  or  social  studies  that  are  incidental 
to  what  they  are  studying,  I  think  it  wotild 
be  rather  dangerous  to  suggest  that  you  can 
actually  instruct  pupils  for  most  of  their 
course  through  the  medium  of  television.  I 
think  this  is  something  we  must  approach 
\ery  carefully.  When  we  get  into  the  univer- 
sity estimates,  I  would  suggest  that  we  might 
discuss  just  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
television  there,  because  it  has  its  drawbacks 
as  well. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  On     ^ 
the     television     broadcasts     that     the     hon. 
\finister  mentioned,  will  video  tapes  be  made 
of  them   so   that  they   could  be  used  in   the 
future? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  would— and  this 
has  not  gone  far  enough— but  my  own 
thoughts  would  be  that  if  we  do  enter  into 
some  arrangement  with  CBC  or  with  the 
Toronto  stations,  that  at  least  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  done  by  video  tape.  Two  of  the  pro- 
grammes will  perhaps  be  done  on  a  national 
basis  and  they  may  all  be  done  through  the 
CBC  themselves.  But  any  production  that  we 
are  interested  in  directly,  and  where  they  are 
individually  produced  will  be  done  by  tape 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  have 
tapes  available  for  individual  schools. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  ask,  is  there  any  investigation  in 
regard  to  instruction  through  television  for 
the  secondary  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did 
not  mean  to  neglect  the  secondary  schools. 
We  are  doing  this  on  a  similar  basis  at  the 
same  time.  Once  again,  I  cannot  emphasize 
this  too  strongly  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  assess  this  thing  properly.  There  is  no 
point,  just  because  TV  might  be  a  means  of 
instructing  students,  necessarily  to  say  that 
it  is  the  only  way  or  the  best  way  to  do  it.  I 
can  see  certain  advantages  for  TV  in  the 
curriculum  for  secondary  schools,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  timetabling  in  the  different 
schools  and  it  is  a  very  mechanical  situation. 
I  can  only  refer  to  my  own  family  and  to 
those  of  you  who  have  yoimg  children.  You 
can  attract  their  attention  for  a  period  of 
time  with  television  but  it  is  so  impersonal 
that  their  attention  tends  to  waver.  I  wonder 
just  how  far  you  can  go  with  this  with  the 
relatively  immature  child.  Now,  universities 
may  be  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  thing 
I  wanted  to  suggest  is  that  the  $10,000 
expenditure  in  this  particular  vote— and  an- 
other $10,000  I  see  under  audio-visual  educa- 
tion—it can  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  far 
as  this  year  is  concerned,  television  is  a  very 
minor  effort  as  far  as  The  Department  of 
Education  is  concerned,  financially  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  all  de- 
pends. The  amount  of  money  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  the  amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  certainly  helps,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  it  all  depends  on  the 
type  of  work.  I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
this  is  a  contribution  to  META,  and  that 
META  has  sources  for  other  funds  and  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  amount 


of  work  that  has  been  done.  I  should  also 
point  out,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  really  we  are 
talking  aliout  the  same  $10,000;  it  is  not  a 
total  of  $20,000,  it  is  $10,000. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  502  agreed  to. 
On  vote  503: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  503. 
I  have  heard  that  the  department  was  con- 
sidering raising  the  compulsory  school  age  to 
18.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  rumour  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Newman:  Have  you  investigated  that 
possibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  has  been  discussed 
on  several  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  brought 
up  the  question  of  guidance  on  the 
elementary  level  and  I  can  say  that  on  the 
secondary  level  it  is  probably  just  as 
important  as,  if  maybe  not  more  important 
than  it  is  on  the  elementary  level.  Noticing 
on  the  hon.  Minister's  report  that  the  drop- 
outs of  students  are  quite  substantial,  there 
seems  to  be  no  simple  remedy  for  it.  When 
you  look  into  the  technical  school  aspects  of 
the  drop-outs  you  notice  that  in  grade  9  you 
have  16,983  students  enrolled;  in  grade  10 
you  drop  down  to  10,303.  You  have  a  drop- 
out of  approximately  40  per  cent  there. 

Now  with  proper  guidance  and  I  can 
understand  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  guide  a 
youngster  as  to  what  course  to  study  he 
should  pursue,  but  with  some  guidance  you 
could  probably  steer  some  of  these  students 
so  that  they  would  remain  at  school.  Tlie 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  an  article 
concerning  drop-outs  in  employment,  and  I 
noticed  in  reading  the  article  that  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  drop-outs  and 
delinquency.  Then  also  there  is  the  direct 
bearing  between  the  drop-out  and  unemploy- 
ment. Has  the  department  ever  considered 
possibly  using  social  workers  in  .school  as  a 
means  of  talking  to  these  students  and 
encouraging  them  to  carry  on  with  their 
secondary  education?  I  know  some  of  the 
causes  of  drop-outs  are  not  necessarily  the  in- 
ability to  absorb  the  subject  or  the  disinterest 
in  the  subject.  Quite  often  it  is  family  prob- 
lems or  some  home  condition  that  leaves  the 
student  with  the  idea,  "Well,  what  is  the  use 
of  carrying  on?  I  might  as  well  quit  and  get 
into  the  workaday  world."  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  any  comments  on  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  I  was  talking  about  guidance 
in  the  elementary  school  system  this  after- 
noon I  indicated  that  I  thought  this  was  of 
equal  importance  in  the  secondary  school 
field.  The  hon.  members  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  summer  course  in  guidance 
in  Toronto  and  Sudbury  there  were  565 
teachers  attending  in  1962. 

I  think  the  metropolitan  committee  on 
social  welfare  has  done  a  study  on  drop-outs, 
and  I  will  provide  the  hon.  member  with  a 
copy  of  it.  Unquestionably  the  social  aspect 
of  it  is  important,  but  you  will  be  very 
encouraged  to  know  that  the  percentage  of 
drop-outs  is  decreasing  each  year.  We  antici- 
pate that  within  about  ten  years  85  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  so-called  adolescents  will  go 
through  our  secondary  school  programme. 
Whether  or  not  social  workers  might  be  of 
some  assistance  with  these  young  people  I 
do  not  know;  it  may  be  worthwhile  consider- 
ing. I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  this  is  one 
duty  that  the  parents  should  assume  because 
I  feel  that  the  parents  are  in  a  better  position 
than  anyone  else  to  encourage  these  young 
people  to  remain  at  school.  As  the  hon.  mem- 
l)er  has  observed,  I  think  it  is  quite  true  that 
many  of  these  children  who  do  drop  out,  do 
so  not  because  of  academic  failure  but  be- 
cause of  some  social  problem,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  really  the  initial  or  essential 
onus  should  be  with  the  parents. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  have  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  social  workers  in  schools  with  about 
half  a  dozen  different  principals  throughout 
tiie  various  parts  of  the  province  and  they 
have  thought  that  the  employment  of  a  full- 
time  social  worker  either  in  a  municipality 
or  in  a  school  itself  might  be  a  good  project 
to  experiment  with  because,  even  though  the 
hon.  Minister  may  have  mentioned  that  it 
is  a  family  problem,  some  of  these  students 
who  do  drop  out  do  not  have  parents  or  they 
have  only  one  parent  or  the  parents  are  both 
employed,  or  one  of  the  parents  is  employed. 
This  students  needs  a  little  more  guidance 
tlian  lie  can  and  does  get  at  home.  Possibly 
a  full-time  social  worker  might  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems. 

The  principals  did  mention  to  me  that  it 
is  between  16  and  21  when  the  problem  is 
most  acute  and  when  these  youngsters  do 
need  assistance  to  salvage  them,  otherwise 
they  are  going  to  leave  the  school.  I  notice 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  report  that  12  per  cent 
of  those  wjio  do  leave  school  whether  they 
complete  school  or  not,  go  right  into  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  That  is  much  too 
high  a  figure. 


Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Sir,  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  branch,  I  notice  in  the  press 
here  when  the  "go  ahead"  was  given  to 
principals  of  our  various  high  schools  to  come 
down  to  Toronto  and  interview  applicants,  it 
seemed  there  were  to  be  possibly  26,000  new 
teachers  wanted  and  about  400-odd,  I  believe, 
in  Ontario  College  of  Education.  I  was  talking 
to  one  principal  friend  of  mine  from  Kirkland 
Lake.  He  came  down  for  12  teachers  and  he 
was  able  to  get  only  two.  I  understand  that 
the  principals  of  the  Sudbury  high  schools 
came  down  and  they  needed  over  100  and 
they  were  away  short.  As  you  very  well  know, 
scattered  through  our  province,  on  the  staffs 
of  our  high  schools  are  great  numbers  that 
have  just  letters  of  credit  or  other  letters 
giving  them  permission  to  teach.  What  is  the 
department  doing  or  what  can  it  do  possibly 
to  fill  what  seems  to  be,  or  is  going  to  be,  a 
successive  shortage  of  high  school  teachers 
this  fall  with  the  expansion  not  only  in  the 
technical  branch  but  also  in  the  academic 
branch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  assess  yet  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  shortage  this  fall.  We  question 
whether  there  will  be  the  shortage  that  some 
people  have  been  referring  to.  There  were 
2,700  new  secondary  school  teachers  trained 
during  this  past  year  and  I  think  we  will 
have  to  wait  another  few  weeks  to  assess 
properly  what  the  problem  may  be.  We  want 
to  discourage  letters  of  permission  naturally, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  are  now 
expediting  the  new  OCE  at  London  to  further 
the  teacher  supply  through  that  source,  but 
it,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  be  ready 
until  probably  the  fall  of  1964  or  the  early 
part  of  1965. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  you  think  you  can  have 
what  can  be  called  qualified  teachers,  teachers 
that  have  the  qualifications  and  the  standing 
and  the  educational  background  to  teach  in 
our  high  schools?  You  think  you  can  meet 
that?  Can  you  get  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very 
hard  to  assess,  whether  or  not  we  will  get 
the  quality  we  would  hope  for.  This  is  some- 
thing that  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member,  but 
it  is  our  desire  to  have  quality  along  with 
quantity. 

We  will  still  have  the  BA,  which  I  think  is 
one  certain  standard  of  quality;  and  then,  of 
course,  they  will  have  to  take  the  summer 
course.  Whether  this  will  be  the  quality  level 
that  my  hon.  friend  is  referring  to,  of  course, 
is  a  subject  of  debate. 
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Mr.  Troy;  What  research  is  the  department 
doing  with  regard  to  the  increasing  number 
of  students  that  are  coming  into  their  schools 
and  the  necessity  for  increased  facihties?  I 
believe  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  spoke  about  the  possibihty  of  increasing 
the  school  year,  either  to  three  semesters,  or 
else  making  it  a  12-month  period. 

I  note  again,  referring  to  that  very  excel- 
lent paper  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which  carries  very  fine  articles  in  regard  to 
education,  there  is  an  article  just  recently,  on 
March  2,  about  full-time  schools.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  fine  suggestions  there.  Of 
course  one  of  the  big  problems  is  to  convince 
the  parents.  It  asks  too,  why  should  a  bright 
student  be  going  washing  dishes  in  some 
hamburger  joint  in  the  summer  time  when 
he  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to  advance 
himself  in  school.  Are  you  also  considering 
the  possibility  of  three  semesters,  or  at  least 
making  use  of  our  facilities  full  time,  rather 
than  as  now  when  the  schools  close  for  more 
than  two  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  are  not  seriously  considering 
at  this  time  having  a  tri-semester  or  12- 
month  system  in  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools,  that  is,  to  have  all  the 
students  going  for  12  months.  If  there  was 
some  purpose  to  be  filled  in  students  going 
for  eight  months  and  sitting  out  for  four,  and 
using  the  facilities  for  12  months  as  we  might 
do  at  Ryerson,  I  think  this  is  a  different  situa- 
tion. Rut  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  any 
merit  in  having  a  child  go  to  school  12 
months  of  the  year. 

It  would  not  solve  our  problem  from  a 
teacher  shortage  standpoint,  in  that  I  do  not 
think  the  teachers  would  teach  12  months  of 
the  year.  I  can  be  corrected  in  this,  but  it  is 
my  impression  from  my  discussions  with 
them— and  you  see  the  hon.  member  behind 
>'ou  nods— that  the  teachers  would  not  wish 
to  teach  twelve  months. 

I  think  on  the  university  level  it  is  perhaps 
feasible  to  think  in  terms  of  using  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  university  for  12  months 
because  of  the  large  capital  investment  sitting 
there  for  a  good  portion  of  the  year.  Rut 
when  you  are  considering  whether  it  be  a 
ten  or  12  month  course,  I  have  not  been 
persuaded  yet  of  the  benefits  of  having  a 
student  go  for  12  months. 

However,  I  am  of  a  very  open  mind  on  all 
these  subjects.  If  the  hon.  members  opposite 
have  some  very  valid  reasons  or  arguments  to 
suggest  why  we  should  keep  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  open  for  12  months  of 
the  year,  I  will  always  listen. 


Mr.  Troy:  The  reason  that  we  would 
suggest  this,  sir,  is  I  think,  instead  of  build- 
ing additional  high  schools,  or  additional 
schools,  in  that  way  to  take  advantage  of 
what  we  have  through  arranging  double 
sessions.  That  is  so  many  students  going  a 
certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day.  They  are 
using  double  sessions  in  other  jurisdictions. 
It  is  only  to  save  money,  money  for  build- 
ings. 

Possibly  someone  will  say  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  lot  of  money  for  the  teachers,  they 
are  the  most  expensive  part  of  our  public 
education  system. 

The  point  is,  sir,  that  our  schools  are  be- 
coming crowded.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
build  more  and  more  high  schools  each  year, 
or  more  additions;  that  was  the  purpose  of 
my  suggestions,  sir. 

Mr.  M.  Relanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
schools  attended  by  French-speaking  pupils. 
I  read  the  statement  on  page  11  and  I  was 
quite  impressed  by  it.  I  see  that  on  the 
elementary  level  you  have  presently  enrolled 
over  88,000  pupils  in  these  schools.  We  quite 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  recognized 
in  the  province;  having  taught  in  these 
schools  for  the  past  29  years,  and  still  teach- 
ing in  these  schools,  I  would  say  that  on  the 
elementary  level  we  are  making  some 
wonderful  progress. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  what 
happens  after  the  elementary  level.  I  brought 
it  up  before  the  committee  on  education  last 
year.  I  think  Mr.  Diltz  in  charge  of  the  OCE 
was  there.  The  only  time  they  have  any 
courses  for  teachers  who  are  going  to  teach 
in  the  secondary  schools  is  if  there  is  a  request 
or  if  there  is  enough  pressure  brought  upon 
the  department  to  carry  on  a  course  for  the 
teachers  who  teach  in  the  secondary  schools; 
that  is,  when  they  will  consider  it. 

I  feel  that  if  the  work  that  is  done  on  the 
elementary  level  is  not  carried  on  in  the 
secondary  level,  then  perhaps  it  is  a  waste 
of  time.  We  want  to  carry  on  further  than 
the  elementary  level.  We  want  to  have  quali- 
fied teachers  at  the  secondary  level.  The  only 
chance  that  they  have  today  is  by  attending 
Ottawa  University  and  going  on  their  own 
afterwards. 

It  is  only  recently  that  you  have  given 
summer  courses  to  these  teachers  at  OCE.  I 
understand  that  if  the  pressure  is  put  on  long 
enough  they  will  give  these  summer  courses. 
I  understand,  also,  from  those  who  went 
there,  that  the  courses  were  given  at  such 
hours  that  they  had  to  stay  there  longer  than 
all  the  other  students. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  today,  there  is  much  said  about 
biculturism.  This  is  a  bihngual  coimtry  and  I 
feel  that  we,  in  tlie  province  of  Ontario,  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  French-Canadian 
people  of  Ontario.  I  feel  that  if  you  are  going 
to  gi\e  them  an  education  on  the  elementary 
le\el  you  should  also  give  them  an  education 
on  the  secondary  level.  At  OCE,  if  they 
cannot  see  fit  to  add  a  year-round  course 
there,  if  they  are  only  going  to  do  it  by  sum- 
mer courses,  I  feel  that  they  are  not  being 
just  to  the  French-Canadian  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Your  reports  state  that  you  have,  at  the 
secondary  level,  5,600  students.  You  also 
have  in  grades  9  and  10  over  6,000  students. 
I  also  see  that  at  the  elementary  level  you 
ha\e  enrolled  this  year,  in  kindergarten 
classes,  7,389  students.  This  would  show  that 
there  is  a  trend.  The  French-Canadian  people 
today  want  to  i^ut  their  children  into  a  bi- 
lingual class  and  carry  through.  I  may  say 
that  perhaps  in  certain  areas  of  the  province 
tins  may  not  be  true,  but  when  you  consider 
the  chart  that  you  see  on  page  S-101,  there 
are  quite  a  few  areas  that  are  interested.  I 
feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  wrong  for  OCE 
to  adopt  the  attitude  that  they  are  adopting 
toda\ .  I  feel  that  the  French-Canadian  people 
of  Ontario,  should  be  given  the  right  to  have 
their  pupils  carry  on  further  than  the 
elementary  school,  that  it  should  carry  on 
also  on  the  secondary  level. 

Mr.  C.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Why  do  you 
not  talk  to  your  hon.  leader? 

\fr.  Belanger:  Do  not  forget  about  that. 
My  hon.  leader  is  quite  concerned  about  it 
too,  just  as  much  as  you  are.  I  know  that  my 
hon.  leader  is  quite  concerned  about  this.  I 
have  sat  here  for  four  years- 
Mr.  Lavergne:  It  appears  in  Hansard  about 
a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Belanger:  If  you  want  an  argument,  I 
will  gi\e  you  an  argument,  but  I  am  rather 
surprised  that   French-Canadian  members  on 
tlie  side  of  the   government- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Belanger:  —have  not  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  French-Canadian  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  as  they  should.  It  is  left  to 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  to  do  it,  I  am 
willing  to  bring  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  if  I  could  help 
the  hon.   member  opposite? 


Mr.  Troy:  Will  .someone  take  that  member 
to  your  leader? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  if  the  hon.  member 
opposite  listened  to  my  remarks  carefully 
this  afternoon  when  I  was  referring  to 
certain  integration  between  the  French  and 
English  schools- 
Mr.  Belanger:  Oh,  I  am  not  talking  about 
separate  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  am  not  referring  to 
separate  schools.  If  you— 

Mr.  Troy:  Separate,  he  said,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  courses  for  French  are  now  under 
discussion  for  the  OCE  here  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  apparently  the  argU' 
ments  that  I  brought  up  last  year  and  the 
year  before  are  going  to  prove  fruitful.  I  do 
hope  so.  But  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  apparently  in  the  past  years, 
we,  the  French-Canadian  people  in  Ontario, 
have  been  a  group  that  they  consider  as 
second-class  people,  and  that  should  not  be 
at  all.  We  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  prov- 
ince and  we  certainly  want  to  be  considered 
that  way.  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  have  that 
in  mind,  then  I  do  hope  that  there  is  going  to 
be  some  action  this  year.  If  that  is  going  to 
be  the  case,  then  I  am  willing  to  accept  that, 
but  I  definitely  am  not  pleased  with  what  has 
happened  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the 
secondary  school  branch  physical  education 
section  and  siunmcr  camps:  Is  there  to  be 
any  change  this  year  in  the  operation  of— I 
presimie,  when  you  say  "summer  camps"  you 
refer  to  the  Couchiching  camp?  I  understand 
there  was  to  be  a  certain  change  in  the 
operation  of  that  camp  this  year,  now  that 
you  have  expanded  the  facilities  there.  I  do 
not  think,  sir,  that  you  made  any  reference 
to  that  in  your  address  this  afternoon.  Will 
you  please  tell  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  meml>er  wanted  to 
discuss  fitness  under  secondary  schools  or 
under  the  item  in  the  budget  for  the  fitness 
progranune,  but  as  far  as  the  camps  are  con- 
cerned, the  proposal  is  to  extend  the  use  of 
Longford  Mills  to  12  months  of  the  year. 
Now,  it  may  be  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  use  it  every  day  of  every  week  during  the 
winter  months,  but  the  facilities  will  be  such 
that  we  can  use  them  for  conferences  during 
the  winter  months,  and  this  is  included  here 
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in  the  estimates  for  the  secondary  school  part 
of  the  programme. 

Mr,  Troy:  Where  is  that  shown,  sir? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  what  the  future  plans  were 
for  the  departmental  examinations.  I  know 
that  his  announcement  some  weeks  ago  that 
the  examiners  would  be  called  in  from  around 
the  province  one  week  early,  has  made  con- 
siderable change  in  the  organization  of  the 
schools.  He  no  doubt  realizes  that  the 
examiners  are  usually  department  heads  and 
specialists  from  the  various  collegiates  and 
that  pulling  them  out  of  the  schools  a  week 
early  automatically  shortens  the  time  avail- 
able for  the  grade  13  courses  by  one  week, 
and  these  experts  are  not  in  the  school  for 
consultations  during  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  school  year.  I  suppose  it  is  two 
weeks  of  the  school  year  for  the  other  grades 
and  then  of  course,  the  profession  has  had  to 
read  in  some  of  the  Toronto  papers  how  the 
markers  will  be  getting  $78  a  day,  and  I 
suppose  most  people  realize  this  is  because 
their  salary  at  home  is  on  a  yearly  basis.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  going  to  be  brought  into 
Toronto  a  week  early,  their  pay  for  marking 
would  begin  then  and  their  pay  would  over- 
lap, I  suppose,  achieving  this  astronomical 
level  in  some  cases.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  makeshift  solution  at  best  and  it  is 
making  a  lot  of  difficulties  in  the  schools  and 
I  would  be  very  interested  to  know  what  the 
hon.  Minister  considers  the  long-range  method 
to  be  for  handling  these  examinations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  probably  the  more  appropriate  place 
for  discussion  of  this  is  imder  vote  508,  under 
the  registrar's  branch;  but  now  that  we  have 
touched  on  the  subject  we  might  as  well 
discuss  it  here  as  any  place.  I  would  say  at 
the  outset  that  what  we  did  this  past  few 
weeks— or  I  guess  it  is  two  months  ago  as  far 
as  the  grade  13  examinations  are  concerned 
for  this  coming  year— was  done  because  we 
were  faced  with  the  problem,  and  this  to  us 
was  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  immediate 
situation.  In  my  travels  throughout  the  prov- 
ince it  has  been  generally  accepted  by  most 
boards  outside  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  one  or 
two  officials  of  the  Toronto  board.  They  are 
now  reasonably  content,  on  the  understanding 
that  we  are  pursuing  this  matter  further.  I 
think  that  we  must  realize  the  fact  that  the 
problem  in  two  or  three  years'  time  will  be 
substantially  greater  than  it  is  today  with 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  papers 
to    be    written.    Now,    in    view    of    this— and 


as  you  already  know,  there  will  be  only  a 
single  paper  in  1965  in  both  the  languages 
except  English,  and  in  1966  there  will  be 
a  single  paper  in  biology,  and  then  in  1967 
there  will  be  two  papers  in  maths  instead  of 
the  three.  But  I  have  been  quite  concerned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  what  the  future  will 
be  for  grade  13  examinations  as  far  as  the 
marking  of  them  is  concerned,  and,  quite 
frankly,  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with 
what  we  are  doing  this  year.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  the  department  is,  but  you  do 
the  best  you  can. 

As  a  result  of  this,  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  the 
present  registrar,  has  been  asked,  on  almost 
a  full-time  basis,  to  devote  his  time  almost 
exclusively  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Now,  there  have  been  many  suggestions 
made.  We  have  a  committee  now  sitting  to 
discuss  what  we  may  be  able  to  do  as  far 
as  grade  13  examinations  are  concerned  and 
I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  tell  you 
what  their  suggestions  are,  because  they  are 
being  discussed  by  this  committee.  But  the 
registrar  of  the  department  has  been  released 
from  his  other  duties  in  order  to  do  this;  so 
that  I  think  we  can  look  forward  in  a  few 
months'  time  to  establishing  some  compre- 
hensive long-range  policy  as  far  as  grade  13 
examinations  are  concerned.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  problem,  and  I  assure  you  we  are 
going  to  make  every  effort  to  come  up  with 
a  workable  solution. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  he  would  consider  marking  the 
papers  in  centres  other  than  Toronto,  as  a 
part  of  this  long-range  solution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
already  been  discussed  by  the  committee  and 
there  have  been  several  other  suggestions 
made.  I  am  really  not  at  liberty.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  at  this  moment  tell  you  what 
some  of  these  suggestions  are  until  we  can 
thresh  them  through  a  little  more  carefully, 
but  this  one  suggestion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
form the  hon.  Minister,  that  our  own  local 
newspaper  is  very  critical  of  the  slowness  of 
which  the  results  of  grade  13  are  presented 
to  the  students.  Mr.  Lum  Clark,  who  writes 
one  of  the  columns,  I  think  it  is  "As  we  see 
it,"  in  the  newspaper,  certainly  emphasized 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  has  just 
mentioned:  The  exams  could  be  marked  in 
centres   other  than   in   Toronto. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  exam  papers  could 
not  be  marked  in  my  own  centre,  could  not 
be  marked  in  London,  could  not  be  marked 
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in  Hamilton,  Kingston  or  Ottawa.  After  all, 
you  are  given  one  set  of  answers  for  the 
papers.  Rather  tlian  bring  the  teachers  into 
the  Toronto  area  to  mark  those  papers,  those 
teachers  could  remain  back  at  home  and 
mark  the  papers  in  their  local  municipality. 
Again,  even  if  the  diflFerence  in  marking  were 
two  or  three  marks,  what  is  the  diflFerence? 
What  does  it  prove,  the  fact  that  you  had  a 
two  per  cent  higher  marking  scheme  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  from  what  you  do  have  in 
the  city  of  Windsor?  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
one  iota. 

In  the  USA  you  do  not  have  all  the  exams 
funnelled  into  one  area  at  all;  you  mark 
them  in  all  centres.  The  imiversities,  if  they 
wish  could  give  an  individual  a  qualifying 
exam.  I  certainly  think  that  the  department 
has  been  very  narrow  in  its  approach  in  not 
seeing  that  the  upper  school  exams  are 
marked  in  centres  other  than  in  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
was  one  of  my  first  reactions  when  I  became 
Minister,  that  perhaps  by  some  decentraliza- 
tion of  marking  we  might  expedite  the  results. 
I  have  discussed  this  very  carefully  with  the 
officials  in  the  department  and  with  the 
people  in  the  research  section,  and  it  may 
surprise  the  hon.  members  to  know  that  the 
decentralization  of  marking,  or  having  them 
marked  in  areas  other  than  Toronto,  will  not 
actually  expedite  the  results. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Because  they  are  all- 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  give  me  an 
opportunity,  the  problem  is  that  they  all  have 
to  be  tabulated.  A  lot  of  the  machinery  is 
situated  in  Toronto.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
being  concerned  whether  there  would  be  a 
slight  difference  in  marking  between,  say 
Windsor  and  Toronto;  but  the  machinery 
would  be  such  that  probably  the  results 
would  not  be  available  as  soon,  and  cer- 
tainly no  sooner,  by  marking  them  in  different 
areas  than  by  having  all  examiners  come  here 
to  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.   Belanger:   That  is  backward   thinking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  telling  the  hon. 
members  what  the  people  who  have  been 
studying    it    very    carefully    say. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people 
who  have  Ix-en  studying  it  have  been  study- 
ing it  for  years  and  have  not  been  able  to 
come  up  with  a  solution,  so  their  stud\ing 
and  thinking  must  certainly  be  ver\'  back- 
ward. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  will  find  a  solution. 

Mr.  Newman:  Let  me  tell  you:  The 
average  teacher  who  receives  a  set  of  papers 
one  day  generally  starts  marking  them  that 
same  evening.  Upper  school  teachers  cer- 
tainly could  do  exactly  that  same  thing.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  department 
has  to  go  through  all  this  rigmarole  and 
have  the  papers  shipped  into  the  Toronto 
area.  The  teacher  in  the  local  area  could 
mark  them  and  then  the  results  could  be 
sent  into  the  Toronto  area.  It  is  not  that 
complicated.  The  department  always  seems 
to  find  a  complicated  way  of  doing  things. 
This  is  not  a  difficult  problem. 

Heavens,  the  newspapers  have  been  on 
your  heels  now  for  years  and  years  to  remedy 
this.  What  is  the  department  going  to  do 
when  students  in  grade  13  are  double  what 
they  are  now?  They  are  going  to  be  really 
embarrassed.  They  might  have  the  papers 
marked  by  Christmas  rather  than  the  second 
or  third  week  in  July.  This  can  be  solved 
very    simply. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  strictly 
as  a  layman— my  hon.  colleague  from  Windsor 
is  talking  as  a  high  school  teacher,  of  course, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  is  talking 
as  the  Minister  who  should  and,  I  am  sure, 
does  know  what  he  is  talking  about— on  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  the  results  of  these  examinations  cannot 
come  forward  much  faster  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

I  agree  that  this  year  the  hon.  Minister 
has  suggested  that  the  results  of  grade  13 
possibly  will  be  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
what  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that 
this  simply  is  not  good  enough.  I  suggest 
that  The  Department  of  Education,  the 
senior  civil  servants  and  the  people  who  look 
after  this  department,  should  take  a  leaf  from 
some  of  the  businessmen,  large  or  small,  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  You  simply  cannot 
put  off  such  things,  that  are  so  important  to 
the  students  and  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  as  grade  13  examinations  and 
their  results,  as  late  as  they  are  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  I  have  had  criticism,  and  once  more 
I  want  to  impress  on  the  hon.  Minister  that 
I  am  a  layman,  from  people  in  the  teaching 
profession  who  tell  me  that  this  year  members 
of  their  staff  are  going  to  be  taken  from 
them  in  the  smaller  centres  of  Ontario  and 
brought  to  Toronto  to  mark  papers,  when 
those  same  teachers  are  required  to  be  teach- 
ing   grade    12    at    home.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
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ask  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  advisors:  What 
degree  of  common  sense  is  there  in  this?  A 
grade  12  student  is  equally  important  as  a 
grade  13  student;  and  when  you  take  their 
teachers,  who  are  needed  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  school  term  in  order  to  teach 
them  the  different  subjects  that  they  as  pupils 
are  entitled  to,  surely  these  are  the  most  im- 
portant two  weeks  of  the  whole  school  year, 
and  the  teachers  are  needed  in  their  own 
schools  instead  of  being  in  Toronto  marking 
grade   13  papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think, 
in  fairness,  that  in  most  instances  where 
teachers  are  teaching  in  grade  12,  the 
students  in  grade  12  will  suffer  little,  if  any 
at  all,  because  in  most  schools  they  will  also 
be  writing  examinations  during  this  period 
of  time.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
students  will  not  suffer  from  any  lack  of 
instruction  for  the  short  period  of  time  that 
these  instructors  or  teachers  will  be  brought 
here  to  mark  papers. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  give  an  example.  I  did  not  want  to  do 
this,  but  in  the  Wiarton  District  High  School 
such  is  not  the  case.  You  are  going  to  take 
teachers  who  are  still  teaching  to  Toronto  to 
mark  papers,  and  I  say  that  that  is  wrong 
to  the  students  in  the  town  of  Wiarton  and 
the  surrounding  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  that  the  hon. 
Minister  may  say  that  I  am  incorrect,  but 
I  have  been  informed  by  senior  teachers 
of  that  particular  area  that  if  teachers  are 
taken  from  the  Wiarton  District  High  School 
to  the  city  of  Toronto  grades  10,  11  and  12 
students  will  suffer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
take  any  teachers  from  the  Wiarton  District 
High  School  before  the  grade  12  examinations 
are  written,  then  you  are  making  those 
students  suffer.  I  have  been  told,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  other  teachers  in  the  area,  in  schools 
such  as  Wiarton  and  Port  Elgin,  Walkerton, 
Kincardine,  that  if  you  take  any  teachers 
away  from  them  to  mark  grade  13  subjects  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  then  the  students  in 
the  junior  grades  are  going  to  suffer.  This 
is  simply  what  I  have  been  told. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Would  any  teacher  ever  leave  Wiarton? 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  have  come  here  to 
mark  in  the  past  and  I  suggest  that  they  are 
well  qualified  to  mark  in  the  future. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get  to 
this  point.    I   do   not   go   for  this   story  by 


The  Department  of  Education  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  six  weeks  or  two  months 
to  mark  grade  13  examinations.  I  agree  with 
my  hon.  colleague,  who  is  a  teacher  in  one 
of  the  educational  plants  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  that  there  are  means  of  speeding 
this  up.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  I  am  sure, 
that  they  have  to  take  so  long.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  when  we  have  problems  in  industry, 
small  business,  large  or  small,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  cut  the  red  tape  and  go  ahead 
with  the  job.  And  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  red  tape  in  The  Department  of 
Education  has  not  been  cut.  There  is  no 
reason  why  grade  13  students  should  be  wait- 
ing until  two  weeks  before  Labour  Day  to 
know  what  college  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  into.  They  should  know  by  July  31 
at  the  latest. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  is  their  future.  More 
than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  future  of 
the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  these 
children.  I  do  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister— 
I  realize  that  this  is  his  first  year  at  such  an 
onerous  position— will  be  able  to  somehow 
cut  the  red  tape  in  The  Department  of 
Education,  to  get  these  examinations  marked 
and  let  the  students  know  whether  they 
pass  or  fail  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
guide  their  future. 

To  me  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  that  a 
student,  an  18-  or  19-year-old  boy  or  girl,  has 
to  wait  until  August  25  or  26  to  know 
whether  he  passed  or  not.  That  is  not  the 
way  we  do  business  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  only  place  you  do  business  like 
that  in  Ontario  is  in  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. If  these  people  would  smarten  up 
they  would  have  the  results  certainly  by  the 
end  of  July  and  I  would  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  sees  that  that  comes  about.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  it  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
every  sympathy  for  having  results  out  as 
early  as  possible.  While  I  make  this  state- 
ment in  the  full  knowledge  that  this  is  most 
important,  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  member 
opposite  is  being  quite  fair  in  his  statements 
about  the  gentlemen  here  in  the  department. 
This  has  been  a  problem  that  has  existed  for 
some  three  or  four  year  now  and  is  some- 
thing that  I  assure  the  hon.  member  is  in 
the  process- 
Mr.  Whicher:  What  time  did  the  hon. 
Minister  have  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  had  mine  in  suflBcient 
time  to  make  application  for  the  university. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  time  was  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  About  August  15,  as  I 
recall. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  it  is  too  late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  goes  back  a  number 
of  years  and  it  does  not  solve  the  problem 
today.  I  have  told  the  hon.  members  opposite 
that  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  the  present  registrar 
and  holds  a  very  responsible  position  in  the 
department,  has  now  been  given  the  task  of 
solving  this  problem.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
members  opposite  that  it  is  a  serious  one,  and 
is  one  we  intend  to  solve. 

I  would  also  tell  the  hon.  members  that 
by  1964  we  hope,  through  the  use  of  the 
electronic  equipment  at  the  research  section 
of  the  department,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
give  the  results  to  the  candidates  and  give  all 
the  results  to  the  universities  at  the  same 
time.  As  I  say,  I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
members  the  specific  proposals  being 
presented  to  this  committee  because  I  think 
there  are  two  or  three  of  them  that  may  be 
somewhat  off  the  beaten  track.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  discuss  them  here  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  thresh  them  out  very 
thoroughly  in  the  committee.  But  this  matter 
is  before  the  members  of  the  department.  We 
are  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  members  are  to 
see  this  solved,  and  I  assure  them  that  it  will 
be  solved. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  through 
you.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  mind  telling 
me  when  the  teachers  will  start  marking  the 
grade  13  examination  papers  this  year?  What 
date?  The  hon.  Minister  must  have  it  there 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
get  this  for  the  hon.  member  right  away. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
that  I  am  asking  is  this:  I  want  to  know  when 
the  teachers  start  marking  the  grade  13 
examinations  because  I  have  been  told  that 
the  grade  12  examinations  do  not  start  till 
several  days  after  the  teachers  start  marking 
13.  If  that  assumption  is  correct,  then  it 
proves  to  me  and  to  the  people  that  the 
teachers  in  areas  .such  as  Wiarton  will  be 
called  into  the  city  of  Toronto  before  their 
grade  12  students  start  their  examinations, 
and  this  is  not  fair.  I  want  the  hon.  Minister 
to  be  able  to  give  me  that  answer  and  I 
am  stirprised,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he 
cannot  give  it  right  now.  I  think  he  should 
be  able  to  get  it,  before  tlie  night  is  out,  from 
his  staff. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fair- 
ness, the  people  marking  will  be  coming  in 
at  different  times  and  it  would  depend  to 
^\•hich  course  my  hon.  friend  is  referring.  If 
he  has  any  specific  case  that  he  wants  to  cite, 
whether  it  is  French,  English  or  what— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  have.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  day  the  first  grade  13  examina- 
tion will  be  marked  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
in  the  province  of  Ontario;  and  I  would  like 
to  know  when  the  last  grade  12  examination 
starts  across  the  province.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  be  very  fair  to  the  hon.  Minister;  I 
would  like  to  know  that  and  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  ask  that  the  answer  come  to- 
night. He  has  enough  high-priced  help 
around  him  to  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  going 
to  answer  the  hon.  member  now  or  is  he  go- 
ing to  wait  until  later  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  will  answer  the  hon. 
member  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  certainly  want  to  support 
the  arguments  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward in  regard  to  this  grade  13. 

I  could  never  see  why  we  had  to  wait  so 
long.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  must  realize 
that  he  is  putting  these  students,  and  the 
parents,  at  quite  a  disadvantage.  They  have 
to  make  a  decision  where  their  boy  or  girl 
is  going  to  go  in  September.  They  should 
have  these  results  early  enough— I  would  say 
that  that  should  be  around  July  31— it  should 
not  be  as  late  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  all  thes(> 
teachers  who  are  going  to  correct  exams  ha\ c 
to  come  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  You  just  have 
to  look  at  the  civil  service  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada:  They  carry  exams  for  positions  in 
the  civil  service  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  a  certain  date; 
then  the  papers  arc  corrected  and  that  is  it— 
the  results  are  given. 

The  same  thing  can  be  done  in  this  cast . 
If  it  is  a  ca.se  of  briefing  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  doing  the  correcting  of  the 
papers,  I  would  say  that  they  should  be  the 
teachers  who  have  taught  these  subjects  dur- 
ing the  year.  They  know  the  subject  matter, 
they  should  know  it  well,  they  have  given 
exams  themselves  during  the  course  of  the 
year;  and  if  it  is  just  a  final  exam,  it  is  the 
.same  procedure  again  to  follow  as  far  as 
corrections  are  concerned.  You  expect  certain 
things  on  the  paper  and  that  is  it.  That  can 
be  sent  to  the  people  who  are  going  to  do 
the    correcting— what    to    expect    from    the 
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papers  should  be  given  to  them.  Therefore, 
there  could  be  an  exchange  of  papers  from 
one  area  to  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  they  should  be  brought  to  the  city 
of  Toronto  to  be  briefed  on  this.  They  can 
be  briefed  by  correspondence.  The  govern- 
ment itself  would  be  saving  money.  The 
department  would  save  money.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  means  anything  to  you  people  or 
not,  but  you  could  save  money  because  you 
would  not  have  to  pay  for  the  room  and  board 
of  these  people  who  are  coming  to  Toronto  to 
correct  these  papers. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  should 
be  looked  into  in  a  practical  manner,  with  a 
lot  of  common  sense.  I  cannot  see  why  he  has 
to  listen  to  certain  specialists  who  say,  "This 
is  it.  This  is  the  way  it  has  to  be."  Mind 
you,  some  of  these  teachers  who  are  brought 
in  have  had  years  and  years  of  teaching 
experience;  they  have  corrected  papers  before. 
Just  because  they  are  brought  down  here 
and  are  given  a  certain  briefing  it  is  not 
going  to  make  that  much  of  a  difference.  But 
it  is  going  to  take  them  away  from  their 
families— away  from  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  coming  up  during  the  summer 
holidays;  they  will  not  be  there.  If  papers 
were  just  exchanged  from  one  area  to  the 
other,  that  could  be  done  very  easily. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  partic- 
ularly important  to  the  4,000  students  who, 
last  year,  after  passing  grade  13,  did  not  have 
anywhere  to  go.  They  only  had  about  48 
hours  or  60  hours,  something  like  tliat,  to 
make  up  their  minds.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  went  to  Michigan  and  other  places. 
They  did  not  have  anywhere  to  go  in  Ontario, 
and  there  are  going  to  be  more  this  year.  I 
suggest  that  this  red  tape  be  cut  to  give  them 
at  least  a  month  to  make  up  their  minds.  If 
there  are  no  colleges  to  look  after  them  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  they  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  somewhere  else  in  the 
western  world  to  further  their  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
acknowledged  already  the  importance  of 
having  the  grade  13  results  as  early  as 
possible.  I  have  told  the  House  that  we  are 
making  every  effort  to,  as  the  hon.  members 
opposite  say,  cut  the  red  tape.  But  I  want 
to  take  exception  to  the  remarks  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  because  I  suggest 
that  there  were  not  4,000  students  who  were 
not  able  to  find  places  in  our  universities 
this  past  fall. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  hon.  Minister's  word. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  this:  If  he  is 


right  there  were  dozens  of  newspapers  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  this  past  autiunn  who 
were  wrong  because,  without  exception,  they 
said  there  were  many  students  who  did  not 
have  anywhere  else  to  go  to  further  their 
education  in  this  province.  They  put  it  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
who  happened  to  be  a  new  Minister— I  agree 
the  new  hon.  Minister  did  not  have  time 
to  look  after  it,  I  hope  he  does  in  the  future. 
Better  than  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  we 
will  discuss  this  further  when  we  get  around 
to  the  estimates  on  grants  to  universities,  but 
I  assure  the  hon.  members  that  there  were 
not  4,000  students  looking— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Were  there  5,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  all  heard  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  last 
Thursday— I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  listened  to  it  very  carefully— when  he 
stated  that  in  two  or  three  institutions  they 
were  short  of  students.  It  is  true  that  at 
Ryerson  there  were  some  300  or  400  students 
turned  away;  I  find  this  unfortunate  and  I 
acknowledge  it.  I  tell  you  that  by  this  fall 
it  is  our  opinion  that  there  will  not  be  any 
students  turned  away  at  Ryerson,  and  that 
last  fall  there  were  no  students  turned  away 
from  the  arts  and  science  courses  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

If  the  hon.  member  would  like  to  check 
individually  with  the  universities,  he  may 
feel  free  to  do  so  and  I  stand  to  be  corrected. 
But  the  information  I  have  is  that  no  person 
was  refused  entrance  to  the  universities  in 
this  province  due  to  shortage  of  pupil  places 
this  past  fall  in  the  general  arts  and  science 
courses.  In  fact,  in  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  my  understanding  is,  and 
I  think  it  is  reasonably  accurate,  that  there 
were  empty  pupil  places. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  very 
fine.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  bring  to  the  hon.  Minister 
privately  a  boy  who  got  70  per  cent  in  his 
grade  13  examinations  on  the  average  last 
year,  who  wanted  to  enter  a  chemical  course 
in  one  of  the  universities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  was  turned  down  because  he 
did  not  have  a  high  enough  percentage. 

Now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  that 
privately.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  leading  the  people  of  this  province 
astray  when  he  says  that  any  student  who 
passed  grade  13,  under  the  marks  required 
by  The  Department  of  Education,  had  a 
college  to  go  to  in  this  province  last  fall.  The 
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fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not  correct, 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  are  many  students 
who  had  up  to  60  per  cent  who  could  not  go 
to  colleges  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  was  not  a  shortage  of  pupil  placement 
last  fall,  for  those  students  who  had  the 
admission  requirements. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  admission  requirements, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  50  per  cent,  according  to 
The  Department  of  Education.  If  you  get 
grade  13,  with  a  pass  of  50  per  cent,  why 
then,  you  have  passed  grade  13,  and  where 
do  you  go  to?  You  go  out  to  the  farm,  and 
become  a  labourer,  or  you  become  a 
carpenter  or  a  plumber,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  But,  if  you  happen  to  want  to  be  a 
lawyer,  or  a  doctor  there  is  no  university 
space  for  people  who  get  only  50  or  55  per 
cent  in  this  province,  and  that  responsibility 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Tory  party  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber a  question?  Are  you  suggesting  that  every 
person  who  gets  an  average  of  50  to  55  per 
cent  should  be  going  to  university,  and  that 
The  Department  of  Education  should  set  the 
standards  of  admission  for  the  universities  in 
this  province? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  suggesting,  certainly, 
that  the  department,  in  co-operation  with  the 
universities,  should  set  the  standard,  so  that 
if  the  standard  happens  to  be  55  per  cent 
a  student  knows  that  if  he  gets  an  average 
of  55  per  cent,  on  August  15— or  whenever 
it  is  you  so  kindly  bring  out  the  examination 
results— there  is  a  place  for  him  in  university. 
Today,  he  does  not  know  until  he  has  been 
turned  down.  Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
according  to  the  infomiation  that  I  have 
received,  according  to  the  information  that 
has  been  in  practically  every  newspaper 
and  magazine  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
there  were  4,000  turned  away  from  the 
universities  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  member  was  here, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  this  at  this 
point,  but  if  the  hon.  member  was  here  last 
Thursday,  he  heard  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
explain  I  think— 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  did  not  believe  it  all. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  he  heard  him 
explain  rather  clearly,  that  there  are  many 
students  who  apply  at  more  than  one  insti- 
tution and  that  there  are  one  or  two  insti- 
tutions in  this  province  that  attract  more 
students  than  others.  It  is  quite  possible,  if 
you  compile  the  number  of  applications  some 
time  at  the  end  of  August,  that  you  will  find 
there  were  more  applications,  than  there 
were  pupil  places. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  if  my  hon.  friend  is 
suggesting  that  if  there  are  roughly  some 
13,000  graduates  from  grade  13  this  year,  that 
each  and  every  one  of  them  is  entitled  to 
go  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  I  think 
it  is  ridiculous  because  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  can  never  be  the  case.  If  you  are  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  provide  facilities  so 
that  one  institution  alone,  if  the  students 
want  to,  can  accommodate  all  the  graduates 
from  grade  13,  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  am  suggesting  this, 
that  if  a  man  wants  to  be  a  doctor— and 
heaven  knows  we  need  lots  of  doctors  in  the 
province  of  Ontario— and  he  passes  grade  13, 
according  to  your  qualifications,  there  should 
be  a  university  place  for  him  to  go;  and 
there  was  not.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Once  again,  am  I  correct 
in  assuming  then  that  the  hon.  member  is 
suggesting  that  The  Department  of  Education 
set  the  admission  requirements  for  the 
medical  faculties  at  the  universities  in  this 
province? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  suggesting  this,  that 
you  in  co-operation  with  the  universities 
should  agree  on  a  certain  standard  so  that 
a  boy  or  girl,  when  he  passes  grade  13 
would  know  that  if  he  gets  56  per  cent,  and 
you  happen  to  pick  55  per  cent  as  your 
standard,  there  will  be  a  university  place  for 
him  to  be  a  doctor  in  the  medical  profession 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  suggest  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Minister  and 
his  predecessors  have  already  set  a  standard 
and  that  standard  has  been  50  per  cent,  and 
that  last  year  there  were  4,000  students  who 
passed  grade  13,  with  50  per  cent  plus,  who 
had  no  university  place  for  them  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  may  stand  here  and  talk 
away  all  night,  and  he  may  fool  a  large 
number  of  the  population,  but  he  is  not  going 
to  fool  the  parents  or  the  people  whose  sons 
and  daughters  were  turned  away  from  the 
universities  last  fall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  getting 
back  to  the  secondary  schools  for  a  moment. 
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the  markers  in  English  and  French  will  report 
for  duty  on  June  18,  and  according  to  my 
information  the  grade  12  examinations  may  be 
held  on  or  after  June  4. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  a  minute,  now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  asked  that  question  so  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  at  the  moment  has  covered 
himself  very  well.  The  only  thing  is  this: 
On  or  after  June  4;  how  far  after  does  this 
go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  schools 
to  a  certain  extent.  We  have  set  one  date, 
I  think  it  is  chemistry,  for  June  5.  This  is 
a  special  examination  for  June  5. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
is  true,  my  doubts  about  the  marking  of  the 
examinations  have  been  eliminated.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  telling  me  that  the  grade  13 
examinations  will  be  marked,  in  their  entirety, 
after  the  grade  12  examinations  have  started 
in   the   province   of   Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
left  to  the  local  schools,  but  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  they  can  hold  their  examinations, 
on  or  after  June  4. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Are 
they  likely  to  take  more  than  two  weeks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  that  the 
grade  12  examinations  probably  would  be 
completed  within  a  week  to  ten  days  on  an 
average,  and  we  are  suggesting,  in  fact,  we 
have  requested,  that  examiners  report  in 
English  and  French  on  June  18.  There  may 
be  a  day  or  two  overlap  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
would  not  quarrel  with  this.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber opposite  may  be  right  in  this  regard 
but  I  do  not  tiiink  it  is  quite  as  serious  as  he 
felt  it  was  initially. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  it  is  not  as  serious  as 
I  thought  initially.  I  was  told  by  responsible 
people  who  are  in  the  education  field  that 
they  felt  that  some  of  the  teachers  from 
the  rural  district  high  schools  of  Ontario, 
would  be  called  to  Toronto  to  mark  grade  13 
examinations  before  the  grade  12  subjects, 
which  they  taught  would  be  tried.  If  that  is 
not  the  case,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  the  practice  of  most  staffs  to  try 
to  get  the  examinations  over  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  after  June  3,  so  they  can  have  their 
own    staff   meetings    for    promotions,    and    I 


think  you  will  find  in  practical  application, 
that  this  will  not  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  heard  my  hon.  col- 
league here,  who  is  a  teacher,  mention  that 
this  is  not  until  the  last  week  in  June.  I 
want  to  get  this  thing  straightened  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
once  again  a  matter  of  custom  in  the  local 
areas.  There  are  many  staffs— and  I  know  tliis 
personally— who  do  have  their  promotion 
meetings  any  time  from  June  18  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  discussing  these  things.  Now, 
they  may  have  theirs  in  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
think  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  information 
that  1  have  given  you  here,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  overlap  the  grade  12  and  the 
grade   13, 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  through  you,  this  question. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggested  the  other 
day  that  in  his  opinion  the  mark  that  might 
be  taken  as  an  average  student,  who  he  hoped 
would  be  accepted  into  universities,  be  some- 
where between  55  per  cent  and  60  per  cent. 
Now,  at  the  present  time,  as  I  understand  it, 
if  a  student  passes  grade  13,  with  an  average 
of  50  per  cent  plus,  why  then  they  are 
regarded  as  having  their  senior  matriculation, 
or  having  passed  grade  13.  Is  there  any 
possibility  that  the  hon.  Minister,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  might  change  their  mark- 
ing from  50  per  cent  to  say  55  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  intention  of  upgrading  our  marks  in  order 
to  fit  in  with  any  of  the  admission  require- 
ments of  the  universities.  We  have  set  a 
standard  in  this  province  of  50  being  a 
passing  mark,  and  this  will  be  maintained. 
It  is  a  matter  of  academic  discussion  as  to 
whether  a  person  who  gets  between  50  and 
55,  should  be  going  to  university,  and  if  he 
should,  then  I  suggest  that  a  place  should  be 
there  for  him.  I  made  a  speech  some  weeks 
ago  prior  to  the  hon.  member  opposite 
making  these  observations,  that  any  person 
who  receives  something  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  60  per  cent  waS  entitled  to  attend  an 
institute  of  higher  learning.  I  feel  this  and 
I  feel  this  very  strongly. 

Now,  whether  the  figure  should  be  55  or 
65,  I  am  not  prepared  to  debate  tonight.  I 
would  think  that  perhaps  somewhere  between 
this  is  reasonable  and  I  think  you  will  find 
that  most  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  province  take  the  average  of  60 
per   cent   for   the   arts   and   science   courses. 
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Now  obviously  for  medicine  the  admission 
requirements  are  going  to  be  higher  and  I 
think   that   is   properly   so. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  point  out  is  that  ten  years  ago 
universities  did  not  accept  the  figure  of  60 
per  cent.  They  were  quite  willing  to  take 
anybody  who  got  over  50  per  cent.  It  has 
only  been  in  the  last  year  or  so  that  we  have 
had  this  standard  raised. 

Now  I  would  suggest  this,  if  there  is  a  big 
squeeze  on  the  student  population  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  who  according  to  you 
have  passed  grade  13  inasmuch  as  they  have 
obtained  50  per  cent  in  their  examinations, 
I  suggest  this  squeeze  has  been  rather  good 
to  you  in  The  Department  of  Education.  You 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  classroom  space 
and  teachers  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  pro- 
gress   to   higher   education. 

The  point  is  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  people  who  got  65  per  cent  last  fall,  who 
got  68  per  cent  and  who  got  as  high  as  70 
per  cent,  but  in  the  particular  courses  they 
wished  to  enter  there  was  not  a  place  in 
which  to  accoimnodate  them. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  wrong.  I 
say  that  we  are  exporting  these  boys  and 
girls  who  have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  thousands  of  dollars.  In 
some  instances  we  have  exported  them  to  the 
United  States  where  there  are  university 
facilities  for  them  in  their  particular  subjects, 
in  their  particular  profession  if  they  wish  to 
enter.  We  as  a  small  province,  in  a  very 
small  country,  population-wise,  simply  can- 
not afford  to  educate  these  boys  and  girls 
and  then  have  them  go  to  other  places.  We 
need  them  back  here  in  their  professions  to 
pay  the  income  tax,  to  pay  the  social 
securities  that  all  our  population  is  demand- 
ing. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  for  at  least  25 
years  the  minimum  grade  for  entrance  to  the 
ni((hcal  faculty  has  been  60  per  cent  and  I 
think  it  was  this  even  before  I  started  in 
medicine.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were 
plenty  of  spaces  in  the  university  and  you 
could  not  get  into  medicine  without  60  per 
cent. 

I  would  also  like  to  put  it  on  the  record, 
sir,  that  if  The  Department  of  Education 
takes  upon  itself  the  right  to  state  the 
standards  for  entrance  to  medicine,  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  a  tremendous  uproar. 
This  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession  since  1839,  I  believe  that  was  the 
date  the  first  medical  Act  was  passed.    I  do 


not  think  that  our  profession  would  give  it  up 
very  readily. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  has  said  this,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  talk  about  it.  The  fact  is  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  not  enough  doctors 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  today.  If  the 
medical  profession  is  going  to  tell  us  what 
standards  they  should  have,  let  the  medical 
profession  get  off  its  high  horse  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  supply  more  doctors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  think  this  is  the 
minimum  necessary. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  quite  true.  I  suggest 
that  you  should  be  trying  to  get  people  into 
your  profession.  In  the  area  where  I  come 
from— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  By  lowering  the 
standards? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Not  necessarily.  You  can  do 
it  by  other  means,  scholarships  and  so  on. 
The  medical  profession  could  help  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No  one  is  being  kept 
out  for  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  nobody  being 
kept  out  because  of  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  know  a  certain  student  who 
is  being  kept  out  of  medicine  and  I  will  give 
you  his  name  fast.  He  is  a  student  who  has 
done  well,  who  is  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
today  taking  medicine.  He  is  taking  his 
degree  as  a  doctor  over  there  and  he  is  going 
to  practise  his  profession  in  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  he  did  not  get  into 
the  state  of  Michigan  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.   Mr.  Dymond:   He   did  not   get  into 

Michigan  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  they  accepted  him  when 
he  could  not  get  into  a  college  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  What  I  am  pointing 
out  is  that  the  man  was  not  held  out  of  an 
Ontario  medical  school  for  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Lack  of  space  held  him  out, 
lack  of  space!  And  that  is  the  obligation  of 
The  Department  of  Education. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  these  professional 
men  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  If  you  do 
not  beheve  we  need  doctors,  go  to  almost 
any  small  town  in  this  province.  We  have 
not  got  enough.  We  have  not  got  enough 
lawyers,  dentists  or  doctors. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  we  have  not  got  enough 
lawyers  either.  We  may  have  too  many  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  but  not  in  all  Ontario. 
One  thing  I  do  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
in  the  small  towns  of  Ontario  we  have  not 
got  enough. 

I  am  very  interested  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  enter  the  discussion  and 
say  that  60  per  cent  has  been  the  figure  for 
the  medical  profession  to  go  to  university 
for  the  past  100  years  or  thereabouts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Twenty-five! 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  many?  Twenty-five 
years.  I  am  very  interested,  because  I  think 
that  is  a  worthwhile  effort.  But  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  medical  profession,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  happens  to  be  too  many 
doctors  attempt  to  get  into  the  profession, 
will  move  the  60  per  cent  up  to  65  per  cent. 
I  just  do  not  take  the  medical  profession  as 
much  for  granted  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  for  various  obvious  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Where  would  the 
dairy  men  be  if  you  did  not  have  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  tell  you,  if  the  dairy  men 
did  not  look  after  themselves  any  better  than 
the  doctors  do  to  some  of  the  population  they 
would  be  in  sore  straits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  not  know  who  has 

a  better- 
Mr.    Whicher:    Mr,    Chairman,    I    do    not 

know    what    the    hon.    Minister    of    Health 

means.  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  listen  to 

his  explanation. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  the 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  the  new  hon. 
Minister,  I  know  that  he  will  solve  the  grade 
13  marking  problem  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

Now  has  the  department  ever  considered 
a  dual  standard  in  grade  13  where  a  student 
was  not  going  on  to  university?  This 
student's  papers  might  be  kept  in  the  local 
municipality  and  marked,  or  if  not  marked 
there,  marked  by  the  department  at  a  later 
date'.  Then  you  would  only  be  marking  those 


who  had  intention  of  going  on  to  university. 
Has  that  been  considered  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  has  been  suggested, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  problem  is  that  a  young 
person  may  decide  in  June  that  he  does  not 
want  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Then  in  a  year's  time  he  may  realize  that 
he  should  have;  but  his  papers  would  not 
have  been  marked  necessarily  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  of  a  student  who  had  indicated 
the  previous  year  that  he  wanted  to  attend  a 
university. 

This  has  been  considered,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  should  be  put  in  the  position 
where  he  elects  in  one  year  to  proceed  in  a 
certain  way  and  because  of  this  is  prejudiced 
in  an  attempt  in  a  year  or  two  to  enter 
university. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  has  some  good  reasoning  behind  his 
remarks.  However,  the  papers  could  be 
marked  the  same  year,  but  rather  than  being 
rushed  through  they  would  be  marked  later 
on.  In  other  words,  instead  of  getting  the 
results  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  August 
you  would  get  it  to  them  maybe  at  the  end 
of  September  or  October.  You  would  not 
rush  them  at  all.  Now  that  suggestion  was 
made  by  the  director  of  education  in  my 
own  municipality.  Dr.  T.  C.  White,  and  I 
thought  it  had  a  lot  of  merit. 

When  I  look  in  the  hon.  Minister's  report, 
on  page  S102,  the  results  of  the  departmental 
exam  dumbfounded  me.  Here  we  have  one 
subject,  secretarial  science,  which  only  54  per 
cent  of  the  students  who  wrote  the  exam 
passed.  Geography  only  65  per  cent  passed. 
Now  is  this  because  the  exam  was  much  too 
hard,  too  complicated,  not  set  up  properly  or 
marked  in  too  strict  a  fashion?  Those  results 
certainly  do  not  speak  very  well  for  the 
individuals  taking  the  subject  in  grade  13. 

I  notice  Greek  authors  and  Greek  compos- 
ition 95  per  cent  of  the  students  who  tried 
those  subjects  passed.  Yet  when  you  get 
down  to  secretarial  practice,  geography,  sub- 
jects which  you  would  assume  the  individual 
would  be  very  well  versed  in,  the  numbers 
that  pass  are  astonishingly  low. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  pinpoint  any  precise  reason  for  this, 
but  if  you  will  look  carefully  you  will  see 
that  the  number  writing  these  papers  is 
relatively  small;  so  the  percentage  figure 
could  be  high  or  low.  Geography  is  quite  a 
new  course,  as  the  hon.  member  opposite 
realizes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  this  will 
necessarily  be  the  case  this  coming  June  or 
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in  the  ensuing  years.  I  think  it  is  partly 
because  of  the  numbers  writing  that  would 
gi\e  the  high  or  low  percentage. 

Mr.  Newman:  On  one  other  topic,  that  is 
courses  during  the  summer  holidays,  what  is 
the  department's  thought  concerning  the  con- 
ducting of  courses  during  the  summer  holidays 
for  students  who  may  have  failed  one  or  two 
subjects  in  their  own  school?  You  know  it  is 
certainly  wrong  to  have  the  student  repeat  a 
whole  year  when,  by  applying  himself  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  during  the  summer  holi- 
days, he  could  qualify  himself  to  pass  into 
the  next  grade  and  thereby  save  one  whole 
year  which,  I  understand,  today  is  the 
equivalent  of  about  $3,500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to 
grades  other  than  13,  we  have  been  encourag- 
ing the  local  board  to  do  this.  I  would  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  opposite;  it 
would  be  ridiculous  for  a  student  who  has 
missed  one  or  two  papers  and  who  has  done 
reasonably  well  on  tlie  other  papers,  to  lose 
his  whole  year  as  a  result.  We  have  been 
encouraging  the  local  boards  to  do  this. 

As  far  as  grade  13  is  concerned  I  person- 
ally, and  this  is  not  departmental  policy,  am 
interested  in  seeing  what  might  be  done  for 
a  student  who  misses  one  or  two  papers  in 
grade  13— whether  or  not  he  should  be 
penalized  the  full  year.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  a  question  of  timing.  This  would 
necessitate  the  setting  of  another  paper,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  we  would  handle  it.  But 
I,  personally,  do  not  like  to  see  students  miss 
a  whole  year  because  of  one  or  two  failures. 

Mr.  Newman:  Are  there  special  grants  to 
the  various  boards  of  education  which  will 
conduct  summer  courses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  just  speaking  from 
memory,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  believe 


Mr.  Newman:  But  the  department  does 
encourage  it,  very  strongly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Xfr.  Newman:  Very  good. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  do 
you  encourage  it  if  you  do  not  give  them  any 
money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  expense 
is  not  that  great.  I  think  the  local  boards  can 
handle  this  expenditure  without  too  much 
difficulty.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  charge 
the  student  who  wishes  to  do  this  a  small 


fee.  It  would  be  a  case  of  the  student  studying 
for  anotlier  three-  or  four-week  period,  then 
writing  the  examination. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  tell  the  hon.  Minister 
that  students  in  my  own  community  travelled 
50  miles  daily  to  the  city  of  Chatham  to  take 
courses.  I  certainly  think  that  the  department 
should  go  all  out  in  encouraging  this  just 
for  the  sake  of  economy  as  far  as  the  student 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  one  question?  Did  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  Minister  to  say,  regardless  of 
how  soon  you  get  your  exams  corrected,  even 
if  you  took  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  and  had  them  cor- 
rected, say,  by  July  15,  that  there  is  a  bottle- 
neck down  here  that  you  cannot  expedite  or 
speed  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  question. 

Mr.  Troy:  Did  you  not  say  that  regardless 
of  how  quickly  you  got  the  exams  corrected— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  I  am  referring  to  a 
case,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  just  a  personal 
opinion.  Where  a  student  has  written  nine 
grade  13  papers  and  perhaps  misses  one  or 
two.  I  am  saying  that  even  if  the  results  are 
known  earlier  there  would  be  problems  in 
having  him  rewrite  those  papers.  I  personalh 
regret  seeing  a  student  miss  his  grade  13 
completely  because  of  missing,  say,  one  or  two 
subjects.  This  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  Troy:  No.  You  referred  earlier  to— not 
this  last  question  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville— it  was  earlier  in  the 
discussion  when  he  was  suggesting  that  you 
could  spread  the  papers  around  the  province; 
you  said,  regardless  of  how  quickly  the  papers 
were  marked,  that  there  was  a  processing 
here  which  could  not  be  speeded  up.  Did  you 
not  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  What  I  said,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  that  this  proposal  that  was 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  is  one  that  has  been  studied,  and 
is  still  being  studied,  but  the  initial  reaction 
has  been  that  the  compilation  of  the  results 
will  still  have  to  be  done  here  in  Toronto, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  in 
fact  be  a  saving  of  time.  I  am  telling  the 
hon.  members  that  we  are  considering  all  of 
these  suggestions.  Certainly  I  am  not  opposed 
to  having  the  papers  marked  in  other  centres 
if  it  will  expedite  matters;  but  I  suggest,  from 
the  information   1  ha\e  received  that  there 
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is  some  doubt  that  the  actual  resuhs  will  be 
made  available  sooner  by  having  them  marked 
in  several  municipalities,  or  several  areas, 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  you  agree  with  that,  sir?  If 
the  corrected  papers  are  here  two  weeks 
before  usual,  there  would  not  be  a  two  weeks 
advance  in  the  issue  of  the  marks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  there  would  or 
whether  there  would  not  at  tliis  point.  I  have 
told  the  hon.  members  that  I  personally  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  date  the  re- 
sults are  announced  and  we  will  use  any 
reasonable  means  to  see  that  this  date  is 
advanced. 

Mr.  Newman:  Physical  and  health  educa- 
tion—will we  discuss  this  later  then,  under 
the   community  programmes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  that  might  be  a 
good  spot  for  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  other  question  that  I 
have  for  the  hon.  Minister:  In  checking  over 
his  annual  report  I  notice  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Research  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  and  the  Education  Test- 
ing Service  at  Princeton  University  went  into 
some  research.  What  were  the  findings  of  the 
two  bodies?  This  was  on  grade  13  depart- 
mentals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Page  eight? 

Mr.  Newman:  Right  at  the  bottom  of  page 
eight;  the  last  sentence  says  "report  their 
findings  after  committee  meetings  which  will 
take  place  during  the  winter  months". 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  These  are  the  meetings  to 
which  I  have  been  referring.  I  might  say, 
also,  that  not  only  do  they  make  these  visits 
but  they  have  also  met  with  staffs  in  other 
provinces  here  in  Canada;  and  they  have 
been  in  jurisdictions,  beyond  North  America 
even,  to  study  the  same  problem.  The  results 
from  their  tests  and  discussions  at  Princeton 
have  not  been  finalized,  but  these  are  form- 
ing- part  of  the  discussions  conducted  by  the 
registrar,  Dr.  Brown,  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Newman:  We  will  receive  a  copy  of 
the  report  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Newman:  Right,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  503  agreed  to. 


On  vote  504: 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  short 
(luestion  here,  I  was  very  impressed  when 
I  heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
say  that  the  Western  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Windsor  would  be  having  some  new 
quarters  in  the  very  near  future.  I  was 
wondering  whether  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education,  himself,  would  have  taken  this 
on  his  priority  list  because  I  do  reaHze  that 
the  enrolment  is  increasing  every  year.  Under 
the  existing  conditions  that  you  have  at  the 
present  time  in  the  city  of  Windsor  you  do 
the  best  you  can  at  the  present  time.  I  know 
with  otlier  quarters  they  could  do  better 
work.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  any 
idea  when  that  would  come  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say,  as  far  as  the  technical  institute  in 
Windsor  is  concerned,  that  I  am  personally 
visiting  Windsor  on  April  23  or  24.  I  have 
told  your  mayor  of  this  visit,  and  one  of  the— 

Mr,  Belanger:  April  or  March? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  April.  It  is  now  March  25. 
This  is  April  23  or  24,  and  I  have  told  your 
mayor  that  I  am  arriving  and  this  is  one  of 
the  purposes,  apart  from  the  Windsor 
Teachers'  College— to  discuss  the  technical 
institute  there,  prospective  sites,  and  so  on, 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
still  on  that  same  topic.  The  Deutsch  report 
certainly  has  some  very  unusual  comments 
concerning  institutes  of  technology.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  tiiat,  after  he 
reads  that  and  notices  that  18,000  places  will 
be  needed  for  students  taking  technological 
education  by  1970,  the  plans  for  the  institute 
of  technology  in  Windsor  will  have  to  be 
speeded  up  a  bit;  otherwise  by  1970,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  the  students 
who  will  want  to  take  this  type  of  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  quite  aware  of 
this.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  bill 
was  introduced,  to  put  Ryerson  Institute 
under  a  board  of  governors  and  the  proposed 
plan  for  the  expansion  of  Ryerson,  because  I 
have  personally  believed,  and  I  think  the 
government  beheves,  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  role  for  these  institutes  of  technology. 
It  is  our  intention  to  have  sufficient  pupil 
places  at  these  institutes  to  accommodate  the 
students  whatever  the  year  may  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
hon.   Minister  announced  a  few  weeks  ago 
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that  Ryerson  was  going  to  be  placed  under  a 
separate  board  of  governors  I  expressed  my 
approval  of  this  move  and  queried  him,  in  a 
supplementary  question,  as  to  whether  con- 
sideration was  being  given  to  doing  the  same 
thing  for  the  other  institutes  of  technology. 
He  replied  something  to  the  effect,  if  I 
interpret  correctly,  that  this  indicated  the 
thinking  of  the  department,  and  that  pre- 
sumably, in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  same 
thing  would  happen  with  the  other  institutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
he  would  explain  the  thinking  of  the  depart- 
ment further  on  this.  My  own  view  is  that, 
for  reasons  that  perhaps  we  can  deal  with  a 
little  bit  later  when  we  come  to  university 
grants,  I  think  it  is  extremely  useful,  and 
perhaps  even  necessary  that  these  institutes 
of  higher  learning,  whatever  be  the  scope 
of  their  ciuriculum,  should  be  as  independent 
as  possible,  and  therefore  to  establish  them 
imder  a  separate  board  of  governors,  I  think, 
is  a  highly  desirable  proposition.  So  my  first 
(luestion  to  the  hon.  Minister  is:  What  is  the 
thinking  of  the  government  in  terms  of  time- 
table for  the  other  institutes? 

Secondly,  I  have  had  some  rather  interest- 
ing and  rather  disturbing  repercussions  from 
some  staff  members  at  Ryerson  with  regard 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  their  pension 
plan.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  will 
explain  whether  there  are  alternative  arrange- 
ments being  made,  and  if  so,  what  the  nature 
of  them  are. 

My  third  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is: 
When  Ryerson  comes  under  a  separate  board 
of  governors,  and  that  board  of  governors 
sits  down  with  their  staff  and  discovers  that 
about  101  per  cent  of  them  do  not  have  to 
attend  OCE  for  summer  courses— in  other 
words,  an  overwhelming  majority— does  that 
mean  that  they  will  have  a  say,  or  does  the 
decision  still  rest  with  the  department  that 
all  staff  members  must  come  to  OCE  for 
two  or  three  summers  to  take  courses  that 
they  find  useless? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  recall  all  the  questions  at 
once,  but  dealing  with  the  question  of  what 
the  timetable  will  be  for  the  other  institutes 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
say  it  will  be  a  set  number  of  years.  I  do 
not  think  necessarily  it  will  depend  primarily 
on  the  number  of  students.  I  think,  for 
instance,  you  could  take  the  institute  at  Kirk- 
land  Lake  and  you  might  say  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  it  is  under  a  board  of 
governors.  As  for  Ottawa,  Windsor,  Hamilton 
—I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  come 
about  perhaps  more  rapidly. 


I  would  tliink  that  the  student  enrolment 
will  be  one  criterion.  I  think  the  interest  of 
the  community,  particularly  in  areas  outside 
Toronto,  could  be  another  consideration 
because  in  my  own  mind  one  of  the  reasons 
for  putting  Ryerson  under  an  independent 
board  of  governors  is  to  create  community 
interest;  and  when  the  hon.  member  earlier 
suggested  that  the  industries  in  this  province 
should  bear  a  greater  responsibility  towards 
the  financing  of  higher  education,  I  assume 
he  included  Ryerson.  If  he  did  not,  I  am 
going  to  include  it  for  him  because  I  think 
it  is  one  place  where  industry  can  take  a 
part  in  the  future  for  I  think  they  have  a 
very  direct  relationship  with  Ryerson  and  I 
would  like  to  see  them  take  a  financial  inter- 
est in  that  particular  institute.  I  would  say 
that  it  will  depend  on  these  various  factors 
but  I  think  it  is  rather  obvious  that  when  the 
other  institutes  reach  a  certain  level,  and  I 
cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  exactly  what  it 
will  be,  we  will  consider  doing  the  same  thing 
for  these  other  institutes. 

Now,  I  think  the  second  question  was 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  staff,  and  my 
understanding  is  that  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  a  committee  of  staff  with  a  firm  of  con- 
sultants to  try  to  solve  this  question  of 
pension.  This  was  a  thing  that  came  up  when 
we  were  deciding  whether  or  not  to  introduce 
the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  introduced 
it  anyway  because  I  think  it  most  important 
that  we  do  this.  We  are  going  to  try  to  solve 
this  pension  situation.  I  am  aware  of  it  and 
we  will  do  our  best  to  see  that  it  is  solved 
equitably. 

I  think  those  were  the  tvvo  points. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Summer  classes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  the  question  of  OCE 
summer  classes  will  be  a  matter  for  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  new  institute. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that,  but  my  question  now  is,  in  view 
of— well,  let  me  put  it  this  way.  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  made  a  survey  among  the  people 
who  have  been  forced  to  attend  summer 
classes,  and  got  any  indication  of  just  how 
imsatisfactory  they  find  these  courses  to  be? 
Because,  if  he  has  not,  I  would  suggest  that 
he  do  so,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  find  that 
the  general  comments  that  I  have  made 
today  are  confirmed  overwhelmingly.  There- 
fore, will  he  not  extend  the  same  to  the  other 
institutes  before  they  get  under  board  of 
governors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  member's  observation  in 
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this  regard  probably  has  some  foundation  in 
fact,  and  we  have  already  set  up  a  committee 
to  study  an  alteration  in  the  course. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  really  remarkable 
that  the  government  should  be  ahead  of  the 
Opposition  criticism.  This  is  astounding,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  tell  you  just  how 
much  farther. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  this  issue  has 
been  around  for  a  few  years  and  the  hon. 
Minister  knows  it.  Now,  one  final  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  this.  It  might  appropriately 
come  later  under  universities,  but  since  we 
are  talking  about  a  separate  board  of  gov- 
ernors, it  is  in  order  here.  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  given  consideration  to  making  certain 
that  there  is  a  wider  cross-section  of  the  com- 
munity represented  on  the  board  of  governors? 
For  example,  in  the  instance  of  York  Uni- 
versity, I  think,  for  the  first  time  a  labour 
representative  was  appointed.  I  would  like,  if 
I  may,  to  elaborate  on  this  for  a  minute  and 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  a  very 
serious  mistake  is  going  to  be  made  if  we 
do  not  have  broader  representation  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  these  various  institu- 
tions. I  think,  for  example,  that  it  is  really  a 
shocking  proposition  that  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  University  of  Toronto  should  be 
so  exclusively  a  big  businessmen's  club, 

I  was  told  today— and  I  am  not  certain  of 
the  validity  of  it  and  therefore  I  will  not  cite 
the  particular  university  or  the  particular 
union  involved— but  I  am  told  that  they  have 
gone  to  the  union  in  one  plant  and  secured 
a  commitment  from  the  workers  in  this  one 
plant  to  raise  $200,000,  Now,  this  is  likely 
on  a  check-ofiF  basis  maybe  $1  a  month  for 
the  next  three  or  four  years.  And  the  company 
has  agreed  to  match  it.  Now,  there  is  $400,- 
000  made  available  from  that  one  group  of 
employees.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  intelligent 
way  to  get  community  participation  as  well 
as  further  financial  assistance,  of  which  we 
have  such  a  great  need,  for  our  institutions. 
Now  that  we  have  moved  into  an  age  when 
higher  education  is  not  just  the  prerogative 
or  the  right  of  the  rich  man's  son;  we  should 
have  representation  from  a  broader  section  of 
the  community.  Can  the  hon.  Minister  give  us 
some  assurance  that  the  government  will  try 
to  have  this  broader  representation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  this  assurance,  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  University  of  Toronto  or  of 
York,  but  I  can  speak  for  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors that  will  be  appointed  at  Ryerson,  It 


will  be  a  very  wide  and  varied  type  of  board, 
you  can  rest  assured  of  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the 
institute  at  Kirkland  Lake:  does  that  institute 
offer  a  broad  diversity  of  courses  like  all  the 
institutes— of  course,  not  as  broad  as  Ryerson? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  far  as  Kirkland  Lake  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  need  arises  for  new  types  of 
courses  they  will  be  made  available.  Now, 
the  need  will  have  to  be  there;  we  are  not 
going  to  provide  the  facilities  and  equipment 
and  try  to  interest  people  in  something  that 
may  be  somewhat  artificial.  We  will  have 
to  have  the  demand,  because  these  things  are 
very  expensive;  but  you  can  rest  assured  if 
the  demand  is  there  these  courses  will  be 
provided. 

Mr.  Troy:  How  many  students  are  there 
now  and,  also,  will  it  be  a  complete  course 
at  Kirkland  Lake  up  to  graduation  from  that 
institute,  or  will  they  have  to  come  down  to 
Ryerson,  say,  for  the  final  term? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
will  be  a  complete  course  at  Kirkland  Lake. 
It  may  be  that  there  will  be  some  courses 
that  a  person  will  want  to  pursue  at  Ryerson, 
and  he  might  spend  a  year  or  two  years  at 
Kirkland  Lake  and  go  on  to  Ryerson,  but 
there  will  be  complete  courses  at  Kirkland 
Lake  and  the  present  enrolment  is,  I  believe, 
76. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  me  what  committee  or  body 
has  the  responsibility  for  forecasting  the 
needs  for  technological  training  in  the 
future?  How  does  his  department  open  these 
new  institutions  and  where  does  his  informa- 
tion come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  provincial  advisory  committee  that  assists 
with  these  matters.  We  also  have  the  advice, 
of  course,  and  guidance  of  The  Department 
of  Labour.  It  is  a  question  of  local  demand 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  these  are  the  gov- 
erning factors:  the  provincial  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  The  Department  of  Labour, 
through  the  employment  section.  But  as  I 
said  earlier  in  my  general  remarks  I  think 
that  any  study  we  might  make  of  manpower 
requirements  should  include  something  of 
this  nature,  because  I  would  like  some  guid- 
ance in  this  particular  field.  But  this,  at  the 
moment,  is  where  the  guidance  is  coming 
from, 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  doubt  the  hon.  Minister 
has  read  the   section  in  the.  Deutsch  report 
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OM  institutes  of  technology  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Opposition  perhaps  it  stuck  out  in  my 
mind  more  tlian  any  other  because  it  is  very 
critical  of  the  way  technological  training  has 
been  developed.  It  is  their  opinion  that  the 
hon.  Minister's  plans  call  for  only  6,000  places 
by  1970.  Would  he  conmicnt  on  that?  Are 
they  incorrect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  My  statement,  when  I 
introduced  the  bill  on  Ryerson  indicated  that 
at  Ryerson  alone,  by  1970,  or  sooner,  if  the 
demand  is  there,  we  will  have  the  facilities 
for  something  like  6,000  or  7,000  students- 
somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood.  So  that 
we  will  have  this  many  pupil  places  in  the 
one  institution  here  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  to  pursue  this  a  little  bit; 
the  report  here  certainly  as  carried  out,  I 
think  independently,  and  by  qualified  people, 
says  that  even  though  there  is  this  crying 
need  for  more  student  places,  yet  the  insti- 
tutions at  Hamilton  and  Toronto  may  be 
turning  away  well  qualified  applicants  this 
fall  for  want  of  space.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
this  will  not  occur,  but  just  how  narrow  will 
the  squeak  be?  How  far  ahead  are  you  of 
the  demand? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is,  of  course  rather 
hard  to  assess,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think 
that  for  this  fall  with  the  completion  of  the 
addition  at  Ryerson,  we  will  be  fairly  far 
in  advance  of  the  demand.  Now,  I  cannot 
guarantee  this,  but  this  is  the  best  information 
that  we  can  get  at  the  moment.  We  are 
quite  optimistic  that  we  can  handle  all  the 
applicants  this   fall, 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now,  your  best  information 
comes  from  your  advisor>'  committee,  is  that 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Advisory  committee,  and 
also  from  the  people  at  Ryerson  themselves, 
in  this  particular  field,  as  far  as  the  nvunber 
of  pupil  places  arc  concerned. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  to  finish  up  what  I  would 
like  to  ask  about  is  this:  The  report  calls  into 
(picstion  the  relationship  between  the  voca- 
tional secondary  schools,  and  technological 
institutes.  Now,  as  we  know,  there  has  been 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  vocational  wing, 
or  the  area  in  the  secondary  field,  and  to 
my  mind  somewhat  misdirected  expansion.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  if  some  of  that  money  that 
lias  been  flooding  into  this  province— we  have 
been  getting,  as  the  hon.  Minister  pointed 
out,  far  more  than  our  share,  on  a  national 
basis— now,     if     some     of    this     money     had 


been  directed,  perhaps  a  little  better,  to- 
wards the  development  of  the  whole  area  of 
technological  education,  we  might  not  be 
facing  the  emergency  that  this  Deutsch  com- 
mittee says  is  before  us. 

In  my  remarks  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  said 
that  I  hoped  the  Deutsch  report  would  be 
made  available  to  all  hon.  members  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  just  read  one  further 
quote,  as  it  has  to  do  directly  with  this  vote. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  quoting  directly 
from  the  report: 

We  think  that  the  relation,s  of  the 
vocational-secondary  schools  and  techno- 
logical institutes,  indeed  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  technological  and  technical 
education  in  Ontario,  .should  be  investi- 
gated in  depth  by  a  competent  and  repre- 
sentative group  backed  up  by  a  fact-finding 
and  research  stafi^.  Direction,  co-ordination 
and  research  are  sorely  needed  in  this  field. 

This  is  a  quote  from  the  report,  and  pre- 
viously they  have  shown  that  the  emergency 
is  very  pressing  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
coupled  with  this  investigation  and  research 
there  has  to  be  very  hard  headed  decision 
and  plans  made  to  see  that  these  require- 
ments are  met. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  opposite  that  we  have  to  assess  this 
very  carefully  and  that  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  these  facilities  are  made  available.  As 
I  stated  earlier  we  are  optimistic,  and  I  think 
the    facilities   will   be    available. 

I  would  point  out  that  while  the  hon. 
member  opposite  may  feel  that  we  have  over- 
extended ourselves  as  far  as  the  secondary 
school  facilities  are  concerned,  if  we  are 
pressed,  certain  of  these  facilities  can  be 
made  available.  It  has  been  done  here  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  for  the  first  year  at 
Ryerson.  I  think  we  can  extend  this,  if  it 
is  necessary,  to  other  areas,  like  Windsor 
and  Hamilton,  and  throughout  the  province. 
I   think   this   is  possible. 

I  would  also  at  this  point,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  tell  him  that 
we  arc  also  a  bit  ahead  of  some  of  his  .sug- 
gestions. As  of  April  1  we  are  establishing 
within  The  Department  of  Education,  and  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  departure,  the  technological 
and  trades  training  branch  under  a  super- 
intendent. The  fields  of  training  to  be  covered 
under  this  superintendent  will  be  the  institute 
of  trades,  the  institutes  of  technology,  pro- 
grammes four  and  five,  advanced  technical 
evening  classes  and  programme  eight. 

I  think  this  a  very  clear  indication, 
Mr.     Chairman,     that    The    Department    of 
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Education  is  on  top  of  these  situations.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  special  branch  within 
the  department  to  look  after  technological 
education  and  I  know  this  will  please  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  say  this, 
but  may  I  inform  him  it  is  fulfilling  in  spirit 
what  I  requested  in  the  first  speech  I  made 
on  education  in  this  House  in  the  year  1956. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  read  some  of  the  hon. 
member's  speeches,  I  must  confess,  back  two 
years.  I  never  got  back  that  far,  so  I  feel 
very  guilty  I  was  not  able  to  give  you  credit 
for  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  What  is  being  made  avail- 
able in  the  technological  field  for  women? 
Everything  so  far  has  been  directed  to  the 
male  field,  but  there  is  another  part  of  our 
population  we  like  to  think  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
certainly  looking  after  the  female  side  of 
the  population,  in  fact  if  you  would  like  to 
come  with  me  to  Ryerson  sometime  it  would 
be  a  very  worthwhile  trip.  I  will  show  you 
these  young  ladies  taking  some  of  these 
courses  at  Ryerson.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  take  the  hon.  members  there. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  would  like  to  go.  I  notice  in 
die  other  technological  institutes,  though,  you 
do  not  find  girls  to  any  extent.  In  fact  I 
think  in  my  own  city  we  had  one  or  two 
girls  enrolled  in  all  the  years  it  has  been 
there,  and  then  they  did  not  carry  on  their 
school  year. 

What  is  the  deciding  factor  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  an  institute  of  trades?  Why  does  the 
department  decide  that  the  institute  will  be 
set  up  say,  in  X  municipality,  rather  than  Y? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  a  case  of  saying  that  it  is  going  to 
be  set  up  in  X  municipality  instead  of  Y.  I 
think  it  is  a  case  of  saying  that  we  believe 
that  in  these  institutes  of  trades,  finances  will 
only  allow  us  to  build  so  many  at  a  time  and 
that  certain  municipalities  get  them  before 
others. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  use  any  rule 
of  thumb.  Toronto  has  three  now,  as  I  recall, 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  building  a  new 
one  in  Ottawa  to  cover  the  eastern  Ontario 
area.  There  will  be  a  new  one  in  London,  as 
you  know,  to  cover  certain  sections  of  western 
Ontario.  I  cannot  tell  you  really  what  rule  of 
thumb  is  used  other  than  I  think  they  are 
needed  in  many  places.  It  is  our  intention  to 
establish  others  as  funds  become  available. 


I  would  suggest  that  we  will  certainly 
eventually  have  one  in  the  city  of  Windsor, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  is  this 
year  or  two  or  three  years  hence.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  will  ever  have  one  in  Wiarton, 
but  this  is  not  impossible. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  this,  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
mention  the  fact  that  there  will  be  one  in 
the  city  of  Windsor  eventually,  because  the 
local  committee  on  employment  did  pass  a 
resolution  to  the  effect,  requesting  the  govern- 
ment to  give  consideration— they  realize  you 
cannot  do  it  overnight— but  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an 
institute  of  trades  sometime  in  the  future  in 
the  city  of  Windsor. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  establishment  of  these  new 
schools,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  groups 
come  from  a  certain  locality  to  confer  with 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  staff  about  the 
location  of  the  school,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  local  hon.  member  were  informed 
of  tliis  and  maybe  asked  to  take  part  in  these 
conversations.  It  did  not  happen  to  me 
personally— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   I  apologize  to  the  hon. 

member,    although    this    group    came    from 

Brantford  and  not  from  Brant  county- 
Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  going  to  say  that  this  had 

not  happened  to  me  personally,  but  my  hon. 

colleague  was  very,  very  upset. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  have  thought 
they  would  have  told  him  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  504  agreed  to. 

On  vote  505: 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to 
vote  505,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the 
teachers'  certification  is  being  brought  to  a 
higher  standard.  Today  teachers  are  granted 
elementary  school  teachers  certificates,  stand- 
ard one,  standard  two,  standard  three,  or 
standard  four,  according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. However,  being  a  school  teacher,  the 
hon.  Minister  must  realize  that  I  am  ap- 
proached by  quite  a  few  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, not  only  in  my  own  area  but  also 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  receive  letters  from  different  parts 
of  the  province. 

I  want  to  repeat,  I  am  all  in  favour  of  this 
plan,  but  let  us  take  the  teachers  who  have 
been  in  the  profession  for,  say,  25  to  30  years, 
who  are  not  close  to  their  retirement  age, 
but  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  fact  that 
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they  must  go  back  to  school  in  order  to  bring 
themselves  to  a  higher  standard,  to  a  higher 
qualification,  is  demanding  quite  a  bit  of 
them.  They  feel  that  perhaps  some  recognition 
should  be  given  to  their  years  of  service  in 
teaching,  comparable  to  what  they  would  be 
receiving  on  the  university  level. 

I  can  visualize  a  person,  53,  54  years  of 
age,  some  of  these  teachers  who  have  been 
teaching  for  over  30  years  or  so,  going  back 
to  class  and  trying  to  better  their  qualifica- 
tions on  the  university  level  when  tliey  know 
that  tliey  are  only  a  few  years  away  from 
retirement  age.  Actually  they  do  not  have  to 
until  they  are  65,  I  understand  40  years  of 
teaching  experience  is  enough  for  them  to 
draw  their  pension.  They  feel  that  after 
teaching  so  many  years  that  they  should  be 
given  recognition  and  not  be  asked  to  go 
back  to  school  again.  I  am  wondering  whether 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  years  of  service  by  these 
teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  consider- 
ation has  been  given  and  this  is  a  very 
diflRcult  problem. 

Our  system  is  set  up  so  that  no  one  is 
penalized  if  he  has  an  existing  certificate.  It 
is  not  taken  away  from  him.  But  I  think  we 
must  face  the  fact,  and  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber opposite  will  agree,  that  we  want  to  do 
our  best  to  upgrade  the  qualifications  of  our 
elementary  school  teachers.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  have  the  best  of  both  worlds.  If  tliis 
is  what  we  want,  then  I  think  this  is  the 
policy  we  have  to  pursue;  and  while  it  will 
make  it  difficult  for  some  of  these  teachers, 
I  acknowledge  this,  I  think  the  overall  objec- 
tive is  such  that  we  cannot  let  this  other 
consideration  interfere. 

The  local  boards  are  in  a  position  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  paying 
teachers  on  the  basis  of  experience.  They 
can  do  this.  But  I  think  really  if  we  want  to 
upgrade  the  elementary  school  teachers  in 
this  province,  we  have  to  have  these  stand- 
ards. When  wc  have  these,  unfortunately, 
there  will  be  some  of  those  that  will  be  hurt 
to  a  certain  extent. 

As  I  say,  no  teachers  are  being  shifted 
down  a  category,  or  their  certificates  are 
not  being  taken  from  them;  they  are  just 
in  a  position  where  they  will  not  get  the 
other  class  of  certificate.  Now  I  regret  this  is 
happening  to  some  of  them,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  way  around  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wish 
to  set  this  standard  as  our  objective. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister's  views,  but  at  the  same  time  I  can 


see  that  the  teachers  who  are  coming  into 
the  teaching  profession  be  classified  along 
these  categories.  Present  teachers  should  be 
given  some  recognition  for  their  years  of 
service.  I  tliink  they  should  be  given  some 
recognition.  Their  years  of  service  should  be 
given  recognition  equivalent  to  so  many  years, 
or  to  certain  subjects,  obtained  in  the  uni- 
versity field.  I  may  say,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
you  are  affecting  a  very  large  percentage 
of  your  teachers  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  teachers'  colleges;  in  connection  with  the 
Sudbury  teachers  college,  did  you  say  that 
was  to  be  opened  this  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
intend  to  commence  classes  in  the  Sudbury 
teachers'  college  this  September. 

Mr.  Troy:  Why  is  it  then,  sir,  that  the 
teachers'  colleges,  like  our  own  up  in  North 
Bay  and  the  same  question  refers  to  Stratford 
and  Peterborough,  the  maintenance  in  those 
are  $17,000.  In  the  Sudbury  college,  starting 
in  the  fall,  the  maintenance  is  $39,000.  Why 
is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
starting  out  in  Sudbury  renting  accommoda- 
tion for  this  first  year,  or  perhaps  two  years; 
and  we  have  to,  of  course,  buy  some  furni- 
ture and  equipment,  starting  out  the  new 
operation. 

Mr.  Troy:  Why  then,  sir,  too,  in  Ottawa 
teachers'  college  and  the  Sudbury  teachers' 
college,  you  pay  students  board  and  travelling 
expenses,  while  in  the  other  teachers'  col- 
leges they  just  get  their  travelling  expenses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  going  on  as  the  hon.  member  perhaps 
knows,  for  some  years,  primarily  because 
many  of  the  students  at  the  university  of 
Ottawa's  teachers'  college,  which  is  a  bi- 
lingual teachers'  college,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows,  have  to  travel  some  distances.  They 
have  come  from  Sudbury  and  parts  of  north- 
western Ontario  and  I  think  the  same  will 
apply  to  Sudbury  teachers'  college.  Whereas 
in  many  instances,  for  instance  here  in 
Toronto  and  some  of  the  other  urban  centres, 
the  students  are  from  within  the  municipality. 
Now  I  have  been  to  the  Ottawa  teachers' 
college  and  I  would  estimate  something  hke 
a  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  students  are  from 
areas  well  outside  the  Ottawa  region.  We 
feel  the  same  will  apply  to  Sudbury. 

Mr.   Troy:   Are  they  paying  their  board? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  got  the  figures  here  but  I  can  get 
them,  I  think  they  get  70  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Troy:  Did  you  pay  the  board  of  those 
students  in  North  Bay  when  it  was  the  only 
teachers'  college  west  of  the  Ottawa  one,  the 
bilingual  one?  Did  you  pay  the  board  there 
for  students  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  and 
Kenora  and  those  places? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  understand  that  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  fee 
paid  or  an  allowance  made  to  the  students 
at  North  Bay  of  $1  a  day  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  teach  in  some 
northern  municipality.  Now  this  goes  back 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Troy:  All  right!  Now  when  are  you 
going  to  do  something  about  these  teachers' 
colleges— I  had  better  be  careful  how  I 
describe  the  architecture  of  those  in  Peter- 
borough, Stratford  and  North  Bay— but  when 
are  you  going  to  do  something  about  the 
facilities  for  a  fitness  programme?  There  is 
nothing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  that  I  am  most  interested  in 
providing  better  facilities  for  our  older 
teachers'  colleges.  I  think  you  must  give  us 
credit  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
teachers'  colleges  here  in  the  province  in  our 
newer  institutions. 

I  have  visited  the  one  in  North  Bay,  and 
I  quite  agree  there  is  no  facility  there  for 
physical  fitness  instruction.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  solve  this  problem  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  desperate 
need  for  the  North  Bay  teachers'  college,  and 
I  acknowledge  it  and  hope  that  in  the  fullness 
of  time  we  can  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
hon.  Minister  a  week  or  so  ago  tabled 
this  to  me— a  report  from  the  committee  on 
the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  I 
was  rather  intrigued  with  his  statement  that 
he  was  presenting  this  so  that  the  public 
could  study  it  and  there  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  before  any  conclusions 
were  revealed. 

I  say  I  was  intrigued,  because  I  think  on 
infinitely  more  complicated  things,  like  the 
so-called  Robarts  plan,  pohcy  was  suddenly 
announced  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  I  am 
wondering  whether  even  the  hon.  Minister 
had  some  misgivings  about  this  and  wanted 
the  public  to  have  an  opportunity  to  air  their 
views  with  regard  to  the  committee.  Cer- 
tainly  it  has  been   my   impression   that  the 


general  reaction  has  been  a  rather  consistently 
unfavourable  one. 

So  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is: 
has  there  been  enough  airing  of  public  views 
to  suggest  to  him  that  there  are  not  enough 
new  ideas  in  this  report  to  justify  its  imple- 
mentation? In  other  words,  is  he  in  a  position 
to  comment  on  what  might  be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  there  have  been,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned at  least,  sufficient  views  presented.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  had  any  views  from 
the  teachers'  federation  yet,  which  I  think 
we  should  have.  The  only  ones  that  I  think 
have  been  of  a  very  definitive  nature  are 
those  of  Mr.  St.  John.  There  have  been  two 
or  tliree  other  casual  references  to  the  report. 
But  I  have  hopes. 

We  did  have  some  discussion  this  afternoon 
on  some  of  the  recommendations  within  the 
report  and  this  was  my  sole  intention,  in 
tabling  it  when  I  did,  to  get  some  discussion. 
To  me  teacher  training  is  very  fundamental 
to  our  educational  programme  and  I  want  to 
have  very  full  discussions  with  the  depart- 
mental oflBcials  too,  to  see  that  we  get  the 
very  best  opinion  before  we  make  any 
definite  moves. 

Now  as  I  said  earlier,  we  did  make  one 
move,  because  I  wanted  to  get  the  OCE  at 
London  off  the  ground.  We  did  adopt  the 
recommendation  within  the  report.  I  think 
Mr.  St.  John  agreed  that  this  was  a  fairly 
good  recommendation,  the  one  establishing 
the  new  college  on  a  tutorial  basis.  That  is, 
we  are  going  to  instruct  these  students  in 
tutorial  groups  for  certain  of  their  courses 
and  this  is  the  one  part  of  the  report  that 
we  have  implemented  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  on  with  the  OCE  at  London. 

But  I  am  still  not  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  full  enough  discussion  of  this  report. 
We  are  waiting  for  other  groups  that  we 
know  are  interested  in  it  before  we  make 
any  final  decisions  as  to  what  parts  of  it  we 
may  adopt  or  what  we  will  reject. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  what  con- 
ceivable explanation  there  was  at  this  stage 
for  a  committee  established  to  look  into  the 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  being 
set  up  so  as  not  to  encompass  vocational 
and   technical    teachers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
in  a  position  to  answer  this.  The  decision 
to  appoint  this  committee  was  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  1960  or  the  early  part  of  1961. 
It  was  not  done  in  1962.    This  report  was 
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something  like  close  to  two  years  in  prepara- 
tion and  I  really  cannot  answer  at  this  point. 
Perhaps  at  the  time  this  request  was  made 
the  problem  of  vocational  and  technical 
training  of  the  teachers  was  not  as  serious 
as  it  is  today.  Perhaps  that  is  one  answer, 
perhaps  it  is  the  only  answer.  But  this  is 
when  the  report  was  requested,  in  February 
of  1961. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that 
the  hon.  Minister  has  reminded  me  of  the 
timing  of  the  establishment  of  this  committee, 
I  think  he  has  answered  tlie  question.  The 
establishment  of  this  committee  is  part  of 
those  days,  hidebound  days,  when  the  ap- 
proach to  education  was  restricted  pretty 
well  to  academics,  before  we  had  moved 
into  the  era  of  the  Robarts  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness, 
if  we  were  asked  for  this  today,  we  would 
ask  for  a  report  on  teacher  training  to  cover 
both  aspects  of  our  secondary  schools.  I 
think  this  is  true.  But  this  report  was  asked 
for  in  this  way  in  1961,  and  this  is  the 
report  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
other  point  that  really  has  intrigued  me,  and 
although  it  maybe  mildly  embarrassing,  I 
want  to  put  it  to  the  hon.  Minister.  Have 
>ou  ever  read  Bascomb  St.  John's  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  read  his  articles. 
Go    ahead. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  of  his  disciples! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  of  whose  disciples? 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  of  his  disciples  —  St. 
John's! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  one  of  Mr.  St.  John's 
articles  on  March  21,  he  refers  to  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  report  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  dean  for  these  new  schools, 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  dean  should  be 
ai)pointcd  before  the  institutions  are  open. 
Then  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
fiualificatif)ns  for  a  dean  contains  the  odd 
statement  that  "He  should  have  appreciation 
of  the  uses  of  educational  research  as  well  as 
its  limitations,  but  exclusive  interest  in  re- 
search could  be  a  disabling  factor." 
His  next  paragraph  reads: 

Such  a  restriction  could  be  applied  only 
against  one  of  the  most  respected  figures  in 
the  Ontario  school  system.  Dr.  R.  W.  B. 
Jackson,  director  of  the  department  of 
educational  research  in  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education.   This   must  be   taken   as   an 


acute  personal  insult  for  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 
asked  to  apologize. 

Now,  I  must  say  it  was,  to  my  mind,  highly 
presumptuous  that  the  report  should  spell 
out  for  the  universities  the  qualifications  of 
a  dean.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little 
superfluous,  to  put  it  mildly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  did  not  write  the  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  you  did  not.  The 
committee  did.  When  I  look  through  the  list 
of  the  people  on  this  committee  I  am  frankly 
baffled.  Pardon? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Call  it 
a  mental  aberration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  it  was  a  mental 
aberration.  But  is  it  accurate  that  this 
comment  was  directed  towards  Dr.  Jackson? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  doubt  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  would  be  directed  toward 
Dr.  Jackson.  I  would  say  from  my  own 
personal  observation  of  Dr.  Jackson  that  he 
is  capable  of  doing  almost  any  task  in  the 
educational  field  in  this  province.  Now  this  is 
just  a  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  agree.  I  would 
think  that  the  stature  of  the  man  is  such  that 
while  he  has  concentrated  on  research,  his 
efi"orts  have  encompassed  many  other  fields 
of  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  very  capable  man. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  your  inten- 
tion to  allow  a  debate  of  this  report  under 
this  vote?  The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Bryden)  is  not  here,  but  I  am  sure  if 
he  were,  he  would  point  out  that  we  are  not 
in  order.  It  deals  only  with  secondary  educa- 
tion, I  would  like  to  make  that  remark. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  should  come  under  515. 
I  have  no  objection;  I  mean,  we  have  gone 
into  it  at  some  length.  If  the  hon.  member 
has  some  observations  to  make,  as  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  do  not  object  to 
his  making  them  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  they  are  not  particularly 
detailed,  but  there  are  one  or  two  questions 
I  wanted  to  ask,  and  a  couple  of  things  that 
I  wanted  to  point  out. 

We  were  talking  about  the  report  and  I 
said  this  afternoon  that  I  felt  it  was  rather 
a  reactionary  report.  As  you  read  through  it, 
you  can  see  where  it  is  apparently  designed 
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to  fit  the  status  quo  and  the  two  extra 
colleges  that  the  report  calls  for.  It  fits  very 
nicely  with  plans  that  have  either  been 
announced  by  the  department  or  are  well 
known  in  the  profession.  It  points  up  the 
fact,  I  think,  that  the  people  concerned  with 
this  have,  in  a  sense,  a  vested  interest  in  the 
thing,  in  the  sense  that  they  themselves  have 
been  exposed  to  the  type  of  training  that  they 
are  further  recommending.  They  are  very 
close  to  the  thing  itself.  You  can  pick  out 
words  in  the  report  such  as  "retained,"  "con- 
tinued," "maintained,"  "developed,"  all  the 
way  through  tlie  report  which  would  tend  to 
substantiate  this  charge. 

I  would  think  also  the  reference  to  tutorial 
instruction  and  in  the  words  of  the  report 
itself,  the  tutor's  role  is  that  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher  passing  on  his  accumulated 
knowledge  to  a  neophyte  just  as  the  skilled 
craftsman  teaches  the  newly  indentured 
apprentice.  There  is  sometliing  here,  that  I 
feel  if  the  tutors  are  so  important,  surely  their 
function  could  be  better  carried  out  by  the 
system  which  I  proposed  very  seriously  this 
afternoon. 

And  similarly  in  the  seminar  groups,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  where  methodology 
would  be  the  subject  under  discussion  the 
lecture  may  become  a  lesson  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  an  ideal  lesson  might 
be  taught.  Surely  this  might  better  be  done 
by  observation  of  an  actual  class  with  compe- 
tent critic  teachers  to  teach  the  lesson  and 
point  out  the  good  parts  of  it.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  stress  on  hiring  more  and  more 
staff  perhaps  down  to  a  ratio  of  12  to  one  or 
less,  is  really  going  to  move  the  coffee  break 
from  the  restaurant  across  the  street  for  most 
of  these,  right  into  the  building  itself,  and 
that  these  tutors  are  going  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  head-shrinker  and  hand-holder  that 
I  do  not  think  we  require  with  graduate 
students. 

But  more  specifically,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  what  he  proposes  to  do 
in  the  light  of  tlie  committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  government  withdraw  its  support 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  far  as  any  recom- 
mendation to  do  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  schools,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  withdraw  any  support. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Disregarding  the  recommenda- 
tion that  is  stated  very  clearly  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  schools  have  no  obvious 
function  in  connection  with  the  College  of 
Education,  that  it  is  an  artificial  situation 
where  only  boys  who  can  pass  a  very  rigid 


test  are  allowed  to  be  admitted,  that  it  has 
lost  its  function  as  a  model  school,  that  it  is 
used  only  slightly  for  teacher  training  and 
their  recommendation  is  that  you  withdraw 
support? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  on  one  occasion  said  the  report  really 
is  just  developing  the  status  quo  and  in  the 
next  breath  he  is  suggesting  that  we  imple- 
ment one  phase  of  it  that  does  not  do  this, 
I  am  suggesting  that— 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  a  very  good  recom- 
mendation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  am  suggesting 
that  there  is  some  role  for  the  existing  UTS 
and  that  we  are  not  intending  at  this  time  to 
do  away  with  support  of  this  school,  that  it 
is  still  fulfilling  some  useful  function  and  it 
is  our  intention  to  continue  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  expand  on  what  its  role  actually  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  used  in  the  same  fashion  that  some  other 
secondary  schools  are  presently  being  used 
in  the  Toronto  area  for  critic  teachers.  This 
is,  I  would  assume,  its  main  role  and  in  this 
it  performs  a  service.  There  are  members  on 
staff  there  who  give  some  assistance  to  the 
OCE  staff,  and  I  feel  that  the  department  is 
quite  right  in  maintaining  that  this  shall  be 
continued.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  establish 
another  one  in  conjunction  with  the  OCE  in 
London. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  its  use  as  a 
school  for  student  teachers  is  somewhat 
limited  because  the  situation  there  is  very 
artificial  and  not  one  that  the  teacher  would 
meet  anywhere  else  in  the  province  unless 
he  were  going  to  work  in  a  private  school  or 
perhaps  eventually  get  on  the  staff  of  UTS 
itself.  Mind  you,  I  have  nothing  against  the 
school  itself;  some  of  my  best  friends  are 
graduates  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  right.  I  do  not 
intend  to  get  into  an  argument,  because  I  am 
not  a  qualified  teacher,  but  I  have  talked  to 
many  people  in  the  profession  and  I  have 
asked  them  about  this  particular  problem, 
and  they  tell  me  that  the  best  training  they 
received  while  they  were  doing  apprentice- 
ship teaching  was  at  UTS,  that  they  were 
put  on  tiie  griddle,  if  that  is  the  right  termi- 
nology, by  the  students  at  UTS,  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  was  very  helpful  to  them  in 
their  teacher  training.  Now  these  are  observ- 
ations from  people  who  have  done  practice 
teaching  at  UTS. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  the  situation  then  calls 
for  the  expansion  of  UTS  because,  as  a 
student  there  in  1950  when  it  was  not  in- 
ordinately crowded,  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  tliere  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  Neither  did  I. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  505  agreed  to. 

On  vote  506: 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman— No,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Newman:  On  vote  506,  Mr.  Chairman. 
One  year  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
teachers  at  OCE  taking  summer  courses  and 
also  taking  the  year  around  courses,  were 
subsidized  to  some  extent.  They  received,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  $30  a  week;  why  was 
that  discontinued  during  this  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  done  for  the  first 
year  only,  it  is  not  being  continued  now. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  I  am  asking,  why  was 
it  discontinued?  We  had  representations  from 
numerous  students  who  found  themselves 
extremely  financially  embarrassed  as  a  result 
of  this  new  policy.  They  attended  the  school 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  going 
to  be  subsidized  in  some  way  because  they 
did  have  to  sacrifice  a  whole  year  in  industry 
to  attempt  to  alleviate  a  teacher  shortage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  instmcted  that  they 
were  not  told  that  they  would  be  subsidized 
in  the  subsequent  courses,  and  the  reason  this 
payment  was  discontinued  was  because  there 
was  no  need;  there  were  more  applicants  than 
there  were  places,  so  there  was  no  need  to 
pay  this  allowance. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  inform  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  one  out  of  three  secondary  school 
teachers  this  year  are  working  on  a  letter  of 
permit?  Out  of  2,200  there  are  700  letters  of 
permit,  so  there  certainly  is  an  acute  shortage 
of  teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  506  agreed  to. 

On  vote  507: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  raised  a  case  this  after- 
noon with  the  hon.  Minister  with  regard  to 
a  teacher  trained  for  auxiliary  services.  This 
teacher  in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  London  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  has  very  good  recom- 
mendations from  his  principal  in  Ottawa.  He 
apparently  must  take  a  full  year  at  OCE,  but 
rather  than  do  this  he  is  going  to  go  back  to 


Great  Britain.  Now  the  question  I  want  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  is:  If  a  person  comes 
with  qualifications  that  are  obviously  of  a 
standing  to  match  those  in  our  own  training 
institutions,  and  who  has  already  taught  for 
three  or  four  years  and  therefore  the  hon. 
Minister  has  inspector's  reports— and  presum- 
ably, I  would  judge  from  the  basis  of  the 
information  I  have,  he  is  a  first-rate  teacher- 
why  the  necessity  of  forcing  him  to  take  one 
year  off  for  this  training  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
difficult  area  and  I  will  acknowledge  it.  The 
problem  is  that  in  some  jurisdictions— and 
unfortunately  England  is  one  of  them— 
teachers  are  trained  specially  for  an  area  of 
activity,  like  home  economics  or  physical  edu- 
cation; they  do  not  have  the  equivalent  of  our 
Ontario  basic  certificate.  As  a  result,  this 
person  may  be  quite  competent  in  the 
particular  field  in  which  he  has  been  teach- 
ing, but  he  has  not  had  the  overall  basic 
course  that  we  are  giving  the  teachers  here. 
Now  it  is  a  question  of  how  flexible  you  can 
make  these  standards  to  accommodate 
individual  cases,  but  this  is  the  problem  we 
face.  This  particular  gentleman  received  his 
training  in  England,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
one is  quarreling  with  the  fact  that  in  this 
one  particular  subject  he  is  qualified,  yet  he 
has  not  received  the  equivalent  of  what  a 
teacher  here  would  be  required  to  take.  This 
is  the  difficulty  in  this  problem. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  not  every  teacher 
wants  to  teach  slow  learners  and  the  teacher 
is  particularly  interested  and  skilled  and 
trained  to  do  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
does  not  have  to  be  so  unimaginative  and 
wooden  in  the  application  of  the  rules  when 
the  result  is  that  he  is  just  going  to  leave  the 
country.  He  is  going  back  to  England.  He  is 
not  going  to  stay  here  and  waste  a  year  to 
go  in  a  course  when  no  doubt  he  has  heard 
from  other  people  who  had  to  take  the  course, 
that  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
acknowledge  this  is  a  problem  but  it  is  a 
question  of  just  how  flexible  you  can  be  and 
whether  you  adhere  to  certain  principles  that 
have  been  established.  This  is  one  of  those 
l)orderline  situations  that  are  most  difficult. 
I  will  acknowledge  it,  but  this  is  the  problem. 
This  gentleman  has  not  got  what  is  equivalent 
to  our  basic  course  for  teacher's  certification 
but  he  does  have  facility  in  this  one  subject; 
there  is  no  question  of  this.  It  is  now  a 
problem  of  whether  you  can  set  him  apart 
from  other  people  who  had  to  meet  these 
requirements.    This  is  the  problem. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  going  to  be  so 
inflexible  that  you  lose  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  we  may. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  what  is  the  situation  at  the 
Milton  School  for  the  Deaf  at  the  present 
time?  Is  it  opened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  quite  a  bit  of  progress  in  the  selection 
and  employment  of  staff  and  they  expected 
to  receive  the  first  children  some  time  in 
April  of  this  year.  We  are  that  close. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
regarding  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  if 
they  are  giving  any  thought  to  pre-school  age 
training  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  be  frank  about  it,  that  while  we 
would  like  to  be  more  interested  in  the  pre- 
school age,  it  is  very  difiBcult  because  it  is 
a  question  of  how  soon  you  can  take  them 
away  from  their  parents.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
anything  with  them  on  an  individual  basis 
in  their  homes.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
while  we  would  like  to  assist  these  young 
people  at  a  pre-school  age,  circumstances 
dictate  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibiHty  be- 
cause we  would  want  to  bring  them  into  our 
institutions.  I  think  you  would  acknowledge 
that  if  we  were  to  bring  them  in  at  age  two 
or  three  we  might  be  doing  them  a  great 
disservice  as  far  as  their  family  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  think  that  we  could 
find  the  solution  to  it  in  some  way,  and  while 
I  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  fairly  good 
argument  that  there  are  problems,  if  we 
found  the  solution  to  the  problem  I  would 
think  that  it  would  save  money  in  the  long 
run  inasmuch  as  you  may  prepare  them  to 
go  out  into  the  world  in  the  adult  age  rather 
than  having  them  stay  in  schools  much  longer. 
I  am  interested  in  this  field  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  March 
6  of  this  year.  Dr.  Graham,  who  is  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  is  the  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Audiology  non-medical  aspects  of  hearing 
rehabilitation  at  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital  in 
Detroit.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

Speech  training  for  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  children  should  start  at  the  age  of 
a  few  months.  This  early  start  can  make 
the  difference  between  virtually  normal 
speech  and  the  brand  of  speech  defect  for 
life.  It  can  also,  he  said,  avert  the  frustra- 
tion and  the  constant  behaviour  disorders 
felt  by  a  child  if  he  be  normal  in  every 


other  way  and  who  simply  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  around  him. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  other  facets  of  the 
need  for  pre-school  training  at  Hamilton.  They 
have  the  Hamilton  Association  for  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing.  They  have  a  hall  where 
they  are  training  22  children  of  pre-school 
age  and  of  course  it  is  costing  them,  as  it 
says  here,  $600  a  year  to  train  each  child 
and  the  parents  pay  $2  a  week,  I  believe. 
Of  course  they  have  to  raise  the  difference 
between  the  $104  for  the  full  year  and  the 
$600  through  other  methods  such  as  selling 
tickets  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  would  think  that  there  should  be  a  more 
positive  way  to  look  at  this  problem  than 
just  this  haphazard  attempt.  Certainly  I 
understand  that  with  infant  children  or 
children  under  school  age  you  have  a  prob- 
lem but  the  training  facihties  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  parents  certainly  could  be  done  in 
some  manner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  the  people  have  investigated  this. 
They  can  do  this  under  The  Schools  Adminis- 
tration Act— and  I  believe  the  Ottawa  board 
and  the  Toronto  board  and  Windsor— have 
Established  these  classes  for  junior  kinder- 
garten. This  would  bring  it  down  to  age  four, 
and  I  believe  we  pay  a  grant  not  exceeding 
$1,000  per  pupil  for  these  special  classes.  It 
is  possible  that  this  might  cover  some  of  these 
students  to  whom  the  hon.  member  is  refer- 
ring. I  am  not  sure  that  it  will,  but  it  might 
be  worthwhile  investigating.  But  it  does  bring 
it  down  to  the  age  of  four. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
couple  of  things  I  would  hke  to  get  an 
answer  to.  In  the  estimates,  on  507,  just  for 
a  matter  of  information— auxiliary  education— 
I  notice  that  there  are  the  identical  items  and 
identical  figures  as  in  the  same  item  under 
special  services  branch.  I  see  the  cost  of 
education  of  deaf  children  in  day  classes 
operated  by  school  boards— $165,000.  And 
again  in  the  special  educational  services 
branch— three  or  foiur  items  are  identical  cost 
figures.  What  is  this  duplication? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
other  items  really  are  just  a  breakdown  of  the 
eight  items  listed  under  507.  They  are  all 
referring  to  the  same  thing,  they  are  just  a 
breakdown  of  these. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Another  question  I  would  like 
cleared  up  is  in  the  pubHc  accounts  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1962.  There  are 
two  items,  one  on  page  D-30,  one  on  page 
D-29,  it  sets  out  a  number  of  items  amounting 
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to  $92,850,  and  in  parenthesis  it  has  to  be 
paid  as  chrected  by  the  hon.  Minister.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  the  expenditures  for  that 
term,  so  how  can  we  have  this  amount  in 
there  to  be  paid  as  directed  by  the  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  was  it  under? 

Mr.   Gisborn:   It  is  on  page  D-30  of  the 
pnbhc  accounts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  will  get  that. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the  hon. 
Minister  want  to  answer?  Mr.  Chairman, 
back  on  January  6  in  my  own  community, 
the  four  provincial  members  of  Essex  county 
met  with  the  Windsor  Association  for  the 
Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  They  suggested 
that  possibly  the  hard-of-hearing  could  start 
anywhere  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 
They  have  a  short  pamphlet  concerning 
some  of  the  things  that  they  do.  I  think  I 
would  like  to  read  portions  of  it,  because  it 
is  quite  significant;  it  shows  the  disadvan- 
tages and  difficulties  with  which  these  people 
are  confronted: 

Last  year  a  survey  was  conducted  in  the 
Windsor  area  to  find  the  number  of  child- 
ren in  a  hearing  deficiency  category.  From 
this  we  have  determined  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 56  children  in  this  category. 
At  the  present  time,  in  Ontario,  there  is 
only  one  school  for  the  deaf;  the  second 
we  understand  will  be  opening  in  April. 
This  school  is  in  Belleville  and  has  an  en- 
rolment of  512  students. 

In  1948  there  was  an  enrolment  of  410 
and  the  age  of  admittance  was  four  years, 
six  montlis.  At  present  the  admittance  age 
is  five  years,  six  months.  This  is  caused  by 
lack  of  facilities  at  the  school  and  if  these 
were  expanded  at  least  100  more  children 
could  benefit  by  being  admitted  at  a 
younger  age. 

Age  is  very  important  in  teaching  these 
children.  And  as  local  facilities  are  avail- 
able, children  can  start  training  at  the  age 
of  three.  With  a  graduation  class  for  June, 
1961  in  Belleville  estimated  at  less  than 
30,  it  looks  like  at  least  70  children  may 
be  without  educational  facilities  next  term. 
At  the  present  time,  of  the  56  children  in 
the  Windsor  area,  only  14  are  being  edu- 
cated at  Belleville.  Six  more  are  waiting 
accommodation. 

The  important  part  is  that  they  have  to  wait. 
I  understand  though  now,  with  the  new 
scliool,  that  that  will  be  taken  care  of. 

The  present  problems  are  shortage  of 
facilities,  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  lack 


of  knowledge  by  the  general  public  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  deafness.  The  local 
Windsor  Board  of  Education  is  leading  the 
way  by  providing  a  pre- school  class  at 
Victoria  Avenue  school  so  that  the  children 
in  the  hard-of-hearing  category  can  begin 
tiieir  education  at  the  age  of  three.  It  is 
also  providing  a  hard-of-hearing  class  for 
school  age  children,  which  is  filled  to  capa- 
city. If  we  can  provide  additional  facili- 
ties and  teachers,  more  children  can  be 
educated  and  have  the  advantages  of  fuller 
home  life. 

One  of  the  problems  they  do  find  they  are 
confronted  with  is  that  there  is  no  placement 
or  even  guidance  of  the  youngster  after 
graduation,  the  guidance  portion  being  before 
graduation.  This  is  referring  to  the  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Belleville. 

The  vocational  training  there  is  very  ele- 
mentary and  extremely  limited.  It  does  not 
prepare  tliem  sufficiently.  They  also  made  a 
request  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  as  counsellors 
or  guidance  directors,  in  other  words  those 
who  have  graduated  from  the  school  to  show 
to  these  people  that  even  though  they  may 
be  deaf  and  afflicted  with  a  handicap,  there 
still  is  hope  for  them.  They  brought  out  the 
fact  that  in  some  United  States  schools  25  per 
cent  of  the  staff  in  the  deaf  schools  are  deaf. 

Some  of  the  students  from  our  own  Ontario 
school  at  Belleville  go  into  the  United  States 
to  complete  their  education.  They  have  re- 
commended a  standardization  of  the  sign 
language  to  facilitate  their  problem.  They 
have  brought  out  that  programme  six  is  not 
used  for  the  deaf;  they  would  like  the  govern- 
ment to  sort  of  implement  progranmie  six  to 
facilitate  job  opportunities  for  tliem.  They 
mention  that  there  is  no  research  as  to  oral 
or  a  sign  programme,  as  to  which  is  the 
better  of  the  two  in  teaching  the  deaf.  Other 
than  St.  Catharines,  they  know  of  no  elemen- 
tary school  that  carries  ear  tests. 

These  are  some  of  the  suggestions  from 
tlie  local  organization.  They  certainly  would 
like  to  see  the  government  take  a  little  fur- 
ther stand  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  merit  in  having 
this  group  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  H.  R.  Beatty 
of  the  special  services  branch,  because  I 
think  their  information  may  not  be  quite 
correct.  As  far  as  placement  is  concerned, 
the  Canadian  Hearing  Society  does  the  place- 
ment service  for  these  people;  they  get  a 
grant  of  $25,000  for  this  service.  Apparently 
they  are  doing  a  very  commendable  job. 

When  I  told  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
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worth  East  that  the  age  was  four,  actually  day 
classes  can  be  operated  as  low  as  three  years, 
eight  months,  by  the  local  boards.  I  would 
think  if  the  people  were  to  contact  the  Wind- 
sor board  they  might  work  out  some  method 
whereby  they  could  be  teaching  these  stu- 
dents at  this  age. 

Mr.  Newman:  They  start  at  three  in  Wind- 
sor?  Then  they  are  covered  better  than  most 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  age  of  admission  to 
Belleville  will  be  lowered  to  about  five  years 
when  the  facilities  at  Milton  are  completed. 
As  far  as  the  general  rate  of  deaf  persons  is 
concerned,  the  average  is  usually  one  child 
out  of  every  8,000  general  population.  Thus 
Ontario  would  have,  we  estimate,  somewhere 
around  750.  The  Belleville  enrolment  is  pres- 
ently 549;  with  day  classes  of  200  it  is  a 
total  of  749.  I  think  this  would  indicate  that 
perhaps  this  field  is  fairly  adequately  covered, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  member's 
association  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Beatty  to 
see  if  there  is  any  further  service  this  depart- 
ment can  be  to  it.   There  perhaps  may  be. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  will  see  that  they  know  about  this. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  take  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, through  you  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that 
it  would  be  left  up  to  the  local  boards  as  to 
whether  they  establish  the  classes  and  oper- 
ate them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  that  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Might  I  iust  follow  along  the 
line  of  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  at  the 
present  time  in  regards  to  this  school  in 
Belleville?  Tlie  applications  are  made  about 
what  time  of  the  year— so  that  they  can  get 
into  the  school  in  September,  or  is  it  in  April? 
When  is  it  that  they  have  to  make  applica- 
tion? 

I  know  I  had  a  particular  case  brought  to 
Ttiy  attention.  He  was  quite  concerned 
whether  the  department  would  pay  the  full 
tuition  there.  He  has  other  children  in  the 
rri,ymcipality;  whether  the  fact  that  he  was 
supporting  one  type  of  school  system,  would 
that  have  any  effect  at  all?  So  therefore,  I 
would  like  to  get  an  answer  to  these. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  latter  has  no  effect 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no  tuition 
payable.  The  school  year  starts  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you,  very  much. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  507  agreed  to. 
^•ote  508  agreed  to. 
Vote  509  agreed  to. 

On  vote  510: 

Mr.  Newman:  Under  vote  510,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  mind  expounding  the  fitness 
programme  that  his  department  has  in  mind 
under  item  11  of  vote  510? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  a 
statement  on  fitness  some  few  weeks  ago  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  plans  of  the  department 
as  far  as  fitness  is  concerned.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  word  fitness,  and  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  to  the  apparent 
error  in  printing  as  far  as  No.  11  is  concerned. 
It  says  Ontario's  physical  fitness  programme, 
$100,000.  This  should  be  Ontario's  fitness 
programme,  because  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  might  have  just  two  or  three  minutes, 
that  fitness  goes  far  beyond  physical  fitness. 
While  I  know  perhaps  the  main  interest  of 
one  or  two  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  is 
on  the  physical  fitness  side  of  this  programme, 
in  my  opinion  fitness  extends  far  beyond  the 
physical  part  of  the  programme,  to  the  mental 
and  social  sides  of  the  programme  that  we 
hope  to  implement. 

As  the  hon.  members  know,  we  expended 
some  $12,500  on  the  fitness  festival  which 
was  planned  in  co-operation  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and  Welfare  at  the 
exhibition.  We  are  expending  some  $3,500 
at  the  moment  on  the  camp  at  Longford 
Mills  on  Lake  Couchiching.  We  are  con- 
vening several  conferences;  we  have  already 
held  one  on  leadership  development.  We  have 
instituted  conferences  on  ski  coaching  schools 
and  swimming  instructors'  courses. 

On  bursaries— we  estimate  a  figure  of  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  $10,000  will 
be  expended  on  bursaries  and  these  will  go 
to  69  students  presently  enrolled  in  physical 
education  courses  at  Ontario  universities. 
Then  there  will  be  $16,000  for  recreation 
directors'  courses.  We  are  also  suggesting 
that  various  athletic  groups— and  I  can  just 
refer  to  one,  the  lacrosse  association— were 
asked  to  make  application  for  a  grant  to  pro- 
vide for  instructor  training. 

We  are  not  giving  grants  to  these  associa- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  so 
on.  This  we  do  not  feel  is  the  function  of 
this  particular  programme.  We  are  primarily 
interested  in  giving  money  to  those  groups 
that  will  spend  it  on  teacher  or  leadership 
instruction.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  most 
important  part  of  our  fitness  programme. 
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I  would  say  that  as  far  as  secondary 
schools  are  concerned,  and  this  is  realljj^a 
personal  opinion,  we  should  be  giving  in- 
creased emphasis  to  the  type  of  sport  that  a 
>oung  person  can  use  when  he  leaves  high 
school.  I  can  just  refer  personally,  when  I  was 
at  school  the  main  emphasis  was  on  football, 
basketball  and  team  types  of  sports  that, 
when  you  leave  school,  you  cease  to  parti- 
cipate in. 

I  would  suggest  that  much  or  most  of  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  tlie  type  of  sport 
or  programme  that  a  person  can  use  when 
he  leaves  school.  I  think  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  with 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  that 
will  be  worked  and  with  the  increase  of 
automation,  fitness  will  become  very  impor- 
tant. The  use  of  leisure  time,  I  think,  is  going 
to  become  a  very  major  problem  in  this  prov- 
ince in  future  years,  and  I  think  our  whole 
programme  must  be  designed,  and  this  is 
the  intention  of  it,  to  create  an  attitude  in 
the  people  themselves  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  do  not  think  we  can  force  people  to 
participate  in  fitness  programmes,  I  think  it 
is  a  question  of  creating  the  climate.  This 
is  done,  in  our  opinion,  through  leadership 
type  programmes.  This  is  the  way  this  whole 
programme  has  been  set  up. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  yet  what  state  we 
are  going  to  be  in  financially,  quite  frankly, 
because  the  new  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
signed  in  Ottawa.  We  have  provided  on  our 
own  part  $100,000  and  we  will  carry  on  with 
this  programme  whether  an  agreement  is 
signed  with  Ottawa  or  not.  But  we  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  signed  and  this  will  perhaps 
give  us  additional  funds  to  do  even  more. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  amount  of 
money,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  being  ex- 
pended. I  think  it  is  the  place  where  it  is 
spent,  the  emphasis  we  place  on  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  that  is  important.  While 
I  know  the  main  interest  of  one  or  two  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite  is  with  the  physical 
side  of  the  fitness  programme,  I  would  like 
to  think  that  we  could  consider  it  in  a  much 
broader  aspect,  because  I  think  fitness  goes 
far  beyond  the  physical  side. 

As  I  say,  this  is  the  main  purpose  in  our 
programme.  We  hope  to  expand  on  it  and 
improve  it.  It  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  I 
think  it  indicates  the  very  genuine  awareness 
of  the  department  as  far  as  this  particular 
matter  is  concerned. 

I  am  instructed  that  we  may  have  the 
agreement  with  the  federal  government  in 
one  week.  I  would  like  to  think  it  does  not 
depend   on  the  outcome  on  April  8,  but  I 


say  to  the  hon.  members  that  at  this  moment 
we  do  not  have  an  agreement  for  the  coming 
year  with  the  federal  authorities  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  am  most  pleased  to  hear 
the  hon.  Minister  mention  these  sports  that 
they  would  be  considering  are  those  that 
have  a  little  more  carry-over  appeal  rather 
than  those  that  are  good  only  during  the  high 
school  or  a  college  career. 

However,  a  lot  of  recommendations  were 
made  in  the  report  of  the  Ontario  physical 
fitness  study  committee  that  was  tabled  back 
some  time  in  1962  but  that  remained  with 
The  Department  of  Health  for  one  whole  year 
before  we  got  hold  of  it.  Now,  are  any  of  the 
recommendations  being  implemented  by  the 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
being  considered.  I  do  not  recall  them  ver- 
batim, and  offhand.  I  think  one  of  them  had 
to  do  with  some  research  in  the  universities 
which  we  intend  to  do.  I  think  one  of  them 
was  the  further  development  of  our  Ontario 
athletic  leadership  camp  at  Longford  Mills. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  specifically  men- 
tioned this  camp,  but  I  know  what  the  general 
idea  was. 

This,  of  course,  we  are  doing,  and  we  are 
also  providing  more  information  material, 
which  I  think  was  mentioned  in  the  report. 
1  think  those  were  perhaps  two  or  three  of 
the  main  recommendations  of  the  report.  The 
whole  report  is  receiving  study  to  see  what 
parts  of  it  we  will  implement. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  the  department  setting  up 
an  Ontario  fitness  development  commission 
as  recommended  by  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  we  are  not  setting  this  up.  I  am  quite 
concerned  as  to  how  we  might  bring  the 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  I 
question  whether  this  is  really  the  best  way, 
but  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  there  has  to  be 
a  public  awareness  of  the  problem  or  we  will 
not  really  achieve  any  degree  of  success. 
The  department  has  not  decided  just  how  we 
can  effectively  do  this. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
recommendations  was  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  staff  of  the  physical  health 
education  branch  of  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation be  made  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
important  role  of  leadership,  inspection  and 
supervision  of  school  physical  education  pro- 
grammes. Has  there  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  staff  of  the  physical  education 
and  health  branch  of  the  department? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
part  of  it  that  we  are  going  to  implement.  It 
will  depend  on  what  we  mean  by  substantial, 
but  we  are  going  to  add  to  the  staJBF  of  this 
particular  branch,  because  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  it  is  a  very  important  problem. 

Mr.  NewTnan:  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
substantial  increase  in  staff,  is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
member  offhand  how  many,  but  it  will  be 
done  fairly  shortly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  just 
going  from  memory,  because  I  have  person- 
ally been  very  interested  in  this  programme, 
but  I  would  hope  that  by  June  we  will  have 
the  full  complement  for  this  branch.  It  is 
important  that  we  get  the  right  people,  as  the 
hon.  members  opposite  are  quite  aware,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  get  this  type  of  personnel, 
because  quite  frankly,  this  type  of  personnel 
has  not  been  developed  at  our  universities. 
I  think  through  these  scholarships  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  them  more  easily  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  depart- 
ment putting  any  emphasis  on  the  5BX  or  the 
lOBX  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  we  are  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  it  publicizing  them  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No;  we  are  not  saying  it 
is  not  a  good  thing,  either. 

Mr.  Newman:  Have  they  set  up  a  Canada 
award  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  Newman:  In  other  words,  the  report 
now  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
for  two  years  and  actually  nothing  has  been 
done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  that  is  not  quite  right, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  done  a  great  deal. 
We  have  not  implemented  two  or  three  of 
these  items  in  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  is  interested,  but  I  think 
the  essential  things  have  been  done  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  done,  or  we  shall  do 
them.  Now,  there  are  three  or  four  items, 
quite  frankly,  that  I  question  we  will  do,  be- 
cause I  am  not  sure  just  how  valid  they  are. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  down 
to  the  facts,  anything  that  is  being  done  was 
done  before,  nothing  new  has  been  attempted. 
None  of  the  recommendations  have  been 
implemented  to  any  extent.  We  have  spent 
$35,000  for   a   report   so   we   could   table   it 


and  file  it  in  our  libraries  back  home.  I  will 
not  proceed  with  it  at  all  because  we  can 
understand  that  nothing  has  been  done. 

However,  does  the  department  make  grants 
to  ethnic  groups— or  new  Canadians  if  you 
do  not  like  the  term  ethnic— to  help  them  set 
up  programmes  among  their  own  peoples?  It 
could  be  educational  programmes,  say  classes 
for  English,  dance  programmes,  things  of  that 
sort  among  the  ethnic  peoples. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  would  be  under  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's branch,  not  under  this  department. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  could  do  it  under  the 
community  programmes  branch,  just  as  easily. 
Why  could  you  not  have  some  of  the  new 
Canadian  groups  in  the  rural  community  night 
schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
like  to  specify  new  Canadian  groups.  We  will 
give  assistance  to  groups  interested  in  a 
particular  sport,  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting some  type  of  conference  or  training 
group  to  give  further  instruction  in  the  sport. 
We  do  not  want  to  get  down  to  giving  it  to 
certain  groups,  whether  they  be  ethnic  or 
otherwise,  that  are  promoting  some  activity 
of  their  own.  We  want  to  make  it  as  general 
as  possible  so  that  all  people  will  benefit  from 
it. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
say  something  about  schools  for  retarded 
children  and  also  the  gifted  pupils  that  we 
have  in  our  schools.  I  have  looked  all  through 
the  estimates  and  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  that  could  be,  whether  that  could  be 
perhaps  placed  under  educational  services 
here. 

Mr.  Newman:  Vote  513! 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  me  where,  because  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  hon.  member  means  by  the 
retarded  children.  If  you  mean  grants  to 
retarded   children    asociations— 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Vote  513. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Then  I  v^^ill  wait  for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  510  carried? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
minute.  In  items  12  to  17,  does  this  represent 
all  of  the  grants  to  libraries  in  the  province 
or  is  this  just  the  provincial  library  service? 
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lion.  Mr.  Davis:  Vote  513,  Mr.  Chairman, 
uives  the  grants  to  the  piibhc  hbraries  at 
•S2,475,000.  This  is  our  own  provincial  library 
service,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  510  ai^rccd  to. 

On  vote  511: 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (xNiagara  Prills):  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  on  511,  Grants  to  schools,  does 
that  come  under  511  or  513? 

An  hon.  member:  \'ote  505! 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  I  was  not  sleeping 
through  that  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
about  the  time  of  night  I  begin  to  come  to 
life.  I  am  good  for  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  on  this  matter.  I  only  want  to  find  out 
uhere  I  will  be  right  on  it.  Grants  for  school 
purposes,  say  in  Niagara  Falls,  does  that 
come  imder  this  vote  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  mean  the  general 
legislative  grants? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
tliat  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Under  vote  513. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  511,  in  case 
anybody  asks  back  home,  wliat  are  "Various 
Programmes,  Services  and  Expenses  $5 
million"? 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Just  use 
your  imagination. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am.  It  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Where  is  it  going? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  big  enough,  that 
—the  imagination,  I  mean. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  includes,  Mr.  Chair- 
iiKin,  programme  eight  and  this  is  the  defence 
training  board.  But  I  think  perhaps  the  one 
that  the  hon.  member  opposite  will  most 
readily  appreciate  is  programme  five,  or  the 
training  of  the  unemployed.  This  is  the  item 
here  and  this  accounts  for  a  goodly  portion 
of  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote, 
under  programme  five,  back  in  my  own 
eomninnity  we  have  a  programme  that  is 
working  \ery  well.  At  one  time  I  understand 
we  had  almost  1,000  people  enrolled.  It  has 
Ix'en  a  financial  asset  to  the  community  to 
have  the  fimds  that  are  spent  by  the  depart- 
ment through  these  people.  Also  it  has  helped 


in  retraining  quite  a  few  who  up  until  tliis 
time  probably  would  have  remained  on  wel- 
fare and  now  are  able  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

The  programme  is  such  that  we  have  had 
well  over  500  now  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  will  always  require  this 
type  of  programme.  Is  the  department  giving 
any  consideration  to  setting  up  permanent 
facilities  for  programmes  such  as  this 
throughout  tlie  province?  We  are  always  go- 
ing to  need  retraining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  those  rather  new  areas.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  set  up  the  new  branch  within 
the  department  for  technical  education,  be- 
cause programme  five  will  come  under  this 
branch.  Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
set  up  a  separate  institution  for  this  type  of 
programme  is  something  I  think  must  be 
studied.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  will  continue  as  the  years  go  by, 
is  debatable. 

It  could  be  that  there  will  be  a  diff"erent 
type  of  retraining  programme.  It  may  be  a 
retraining  programme  for  people  who  have 
some  skill,  but  because  this  skill  disappears 
they  will  need  some  other  skills.  I  think  it  is 
such  a  grey  area  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  you 
that  we  should  have  a  permanent  type  of 
institution  until  we  study  it  very  carefully. 

I  assure  you  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  new  branch,  to  consider  just  what  we 
should  do  with  programme  five  and  those 
allied  fields.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  come 
up  with  some  recommendation  in  the  future. 
It  is  one  that  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
study. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  assume 
the  department  is  studying  the  setting  up  of 
an  adult  retraining  programme  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  With  the  programme  itself,  one 
of  the  disadvantages  is  that  individuals  on 
welfare  when  asked  to  enrol  in  the  programme 
lose  all  of  the  fringe  benefits  that  they  have 
on  welfare,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  In  other 
words,  they  have  medical  coverage,  hos- 
pitalization and  they  will  be  paid  while  they 
take  the  programme  anywhere  from  $3  to 
$6.50  or  $5  a  day.  Some  of  them  are  a  little 
reluctant  about  taking  the  retraining  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  would  lose  these  fringe 
benefits. 

Do  you  think  that  when  they  do  enroll 
they  should  maintain  all  of  the  benefits  such 
as  hospitalization  and  medical  services  up 
until  the  time  they  complete  their  programme 
and  become  gainfully  employed?  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  care  to  comment? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  one  of 
those  diflScult  areas  as  to  just  how  much  you 
can  do  for  an  individual.  We  are  governed 
really  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  regu- 
lations established  in  Ottawa.  This  is  part  of 
the  federal-provincial  agreement  and  if  you 
are  asking  me  for  a  personal  opinion,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  one.  All 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  under  the  existing 
regulations  in  Ottawa,  this  is  the  way  the 
programme  is  working. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
gramme does  have  difficulty  quite  often 
getting  teachers.  Now  a  teacher,  58  years  of 
age,  and  having  had  40  years  of  teaching 
experience,  is  pensioned  off.  At  62  years  of 
age,  with  35  years  of  teaching  experience, 
they  are  likewise  pensioned  off.  These 
teachers  cannot  go  into  this  retraining  pro- 
gramme, cannot  work  as  teachers  because 
they  are  affected  by  superannuation  regula- 
tions. 

You  cannot  blame  them  for  not  helping 
this  programme;  they  are  allowed  to  teach 
only  20  days,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Once  a  teacher  is  pensioned  off,  if  he  were  to 
receive  his  pension  and  be  allowed  to  teach 
you  would  have  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
all  of  these  educators  available  to  you  for  the 
retraining  programme.  Many  of  the  teachers 
in  this  programme  today  are  not  as  qualified. 
You  can  see  that  a  qualified  primary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  would  not  go  into  the 
programme  where  he  is  going  to  reduce  his 
pension.  It  is  certainly  a  disadvantage  to  him 
to  assist  the  government  in  this  retraining  if 
he  has  to  take  a  financial  beating. 

Is  any  consideration  being  given  to  allow 
these  teachers  to  maintain  their  pensions  and 
teach  in  the  retraining  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
considered  by  the  superannuation  commission 
and  it  is  a  situation  that  I  do  not  think  we  can 
resolve  very  readily.  The  commission  takes 
the  position  that  if  somebody  is  drawing  their 
full  pension  from  the  superannuation  fund  it 
is  perhaps  not  fair  for  them  to  be  earning  a 
full  salary  as  well.  This  is  the  problem  we 
face  and  until  such  time  as  the  commission— 
and  I  would  think  we  would  have  to  consult 
the  teachers'  federation— were  to  agree  to 
the  fund  and  pensions  being  used  in  this 
manner,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  difficult 
situation. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree 
with  the  hon.  Minister  completely,  were  there 
not  a  shortage.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  for  a  programme 
like  this,  I  think  exceptions  should  be  given 


in  this  case.  In  other  words,  allowing  the 
teacher  to  maintain  his  pension  and  replacing 
him  as  soon  as  you  can  with  someone  who  is 
qualified.  I  do  not  think  a  person  should  be 
drawing  two  salaries  if  it  is  going  to  mean 
someone  else  is  going  to  be  unemployed. 

Mr.  Belanger:  There  was  mention  made 
by  my  hon.  colleague  here  from  Windsor- 
Walkerville  that  these  people  who  are  taking 
these  courses  and  who  are  on  welfare  are  told 
the  moment  they  take  this  course  that  they 
will  be  losing  the  welfare  benefits  they  are 
receiving.  I  remember  that  we  had  a  meeting 
with  the  chap  in  charge  of  the  courses  in  the 
city  of  Windsor  during  the  month  of  January. 
There  was  the  representative  from  the  federal 
House,  along  with  my  hon.  colleague  here, 
and  myself  at  this  meeting,  and  I  questioned 
the  one  who  was  in  charge  of  the  course. 

I  said  what  do  you  do  with  the  people 
who  are  on  welfare  and  come  under  this 
course.  I  asked  what  happens  to  the  benefits 
they  are  receiving  for  their  families.  Well,  he 
said,  that  automatically  goes  off.  I  said  it 
looks  to  me  that  this  man  taking  the  course 
is  certainly  going  to  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  he  will  be  receiving  less  than  if  he 
was  on  public  welfare.  Therefore,  you  are  not 
encouraging  your  courses.  He  said  that  is  the 
set-up. 

I  am  not  saying  that  he  should  be  paid  for 
taking  the  course  and  also  receive  welfare. 
Let  us  put  it  this  way:  what  he  is  going  to 
receive  while  he  is  taking  the  course  should 
not  be  less  than  what  he  was  receiving  while 
he  was  on  welfare.  In  other  words,  that  the 
difference  will  be  made  up.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chair- 
)nan,  that  you  are  putting  those  that  are  trying 
to  get  off  welfare,  those  who  are  trying  to 
better  themselves  and  those  who  want  to  take 
another  trade  and  stand  on  their  own  feet— 
they  cannot  do  it  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  I  think  consideration 
should  be  given  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  511: 

Mr.  Belanger:  Do  I  not  get  an  answer  on 
this  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  the 
answer  before.  This  is  determined  under  the 
federal-provincial  agreement  and  you  have 
now  brought  this  matter  to  my  attention. 
The  federal  people  determine  this  to  a  very 
great  extent  and  I  shall  mention  it  to  them. 
This  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  not 
exclusively  under  our  control. 

Mr.  Belanger:  All  right.  May  I  ask  you 
this  question?  This  amount  that  you  have, 
$5,356,000,  is  there  a  percentage  of  that  paid 
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by    the    federal    government,    or    is   that   the 
provincial  contribution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sevcnty-fi\e  per  cent  of 
this  amount  comes  back  from  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  this 
is  paid  by  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  B\'  the  federal  go\ern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Do  you  show  anywhere  else 
in  your  budget  where  this  is  going  to  be 
offset? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  quite  understand 
the  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  put  in 
our  estimates  here  the  amount  that  we  esti- 
mate we  will  need  to  carry  on  this  programme 
and  we  get  credit  under  the  agreement  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent  as  long  as  the  agree- 
ment lasts,  of  the  amount  that  we  spend. 
This  is  how  we  put  it  in  here. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Then  what  you  receive  from 
the  federal  government  is  put  in  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Into  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  511  agreed  to. 

On   vote  512: 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
512,  I  see  scholarships  and  bursaries,  $1,750,- 
000.  A  few  days  ago  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health's  estimates  were  up  before  the 
House,  we  brought  to  his  attention  the  short- 
age of  dentists  and  medical  doctors  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Ontario.  I  think  he  said  there 
were  bursaries  given  from  his  department  to 
encourage  them  to  go  through  as  dentists.  Is 
that  right,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  wondered  if  The 
Department  of  Education  was  doing  this  to 
give  assistance  in  solving  the  problem  in 
rural  Ontario  and  I  wondered  if  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  doing  anything  to 
encourage  more  dentists  and  medical  doctors 
to  go  out  into  the  rural  area,  or  is  there 
any  programme  that  you  are  carrying  out 
along  this  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
really  that  as  far  as  the  department  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  difficult  for  us  to  specify  one 
profession  to  assist.  We  have  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  people  in  dentistry— I  forget 
their  governing  body— and  we  are  helping 
through   our   guidance  programme.    We  are 


trying  to  emphasize  to  students  presently  in 
grade  12  or  13  the  advantages  of  pursuing 
the  profession  of  dentistry.  I  think  perhaps 
this  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  approach  it. 
This  is  what  we  have  done;  we  have  had 
this  meeting  with  these  people  and  we  have 
instructed  our  guidance  people  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  stiidents  the  potentialities 
of  a  profession  in  dentistry. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chau-man,  under  this 
vote,  I  see  scholarships  for  African  students, 
$15,000.  I  have  nothing  against  African 
students  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  something 
that  the  department  should  be  complimented 
upon.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hear  from  various 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  this  province  that  we  have  many 
foreign  students  going  through  our  colleges 
—the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  an 
example   in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this 
might  be  a  national  effort  rather  than  a 
provincial  effort.  So  before  I  query  thi?  one 
particular  vote,  vote  4  under  512,  regarding 
African  students,  may  I  ask  how  many  foreign 
students  are  at  the  present  time  going  to  our 
various  educational  places  of  learning  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  answer  this  offhand.    Earlier 
this  evening  I  asked  myself  the  same  question 
when   the   hon.   member  opposite  was  men- 
tioning the  number  of  students  who  had  to 
leave  Ontario  to  go  to  universities  south  of         | 
the   border.     I    am   now   curious   as  to  how         ' 
many  of  our  neighbours  to  the  south  come 
liere   to   attend  our  institutions.    This  figure         ^ 
will  not  be  easy  to  obtain.    I  cannot  get  it         | 
for   you    this    evening    because    it    can    only         " 
be    obtained    through    the    assistance   of   the 
registrars    of    the    universities,    but    I    shall 
endeavour  to  get  it  for  you,  because  I,  my-         J 
self,   am   somewhat   interested   at  this  point.         ' 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  that.  I  want  to  get  back  to  this  par- 
ticular vote  for  scholarships  for  African 
students. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  are  ten  students,  as 
I  understand  it,  presently  being  helped.  This 
is  part  of  a  four-year  programme.  This  is 
the  third  year  of  it,  and  after  the  completion 
of  the  four  years  this  will  then  be  done  by 
The  Department  of  External  Affairs.  Our 
obligations  will  then  cease.  I  think,  quite 
frankly,  that  this  is  something  that  should 
have  perhaps  initially  been  under  The 
Department  of  External  Affairs.  But  the 
province  became  involved  and  we  made  this 
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commitment.    This   is   the   third   year   of   it, 
and  we  expect  it  will  be  completed  next  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  these  students  are 
going,  what  university? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  going  to  various 
institutions  or  universities  here  in  the  prov- 
ince, Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  specific  ones.  I  am  almost  sure  there 
are  two  or  three  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
but  I  am  not  sure  where  the  others  are.  I 
will  endeavour  to  find  out  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any 
limitation  on  the  extent  of  scholarships  that 
a  student  can  win  in  the  year?  I  under- 
stand that  if  a  student  wins  X  amount  of 
dollars,  he  is  not  allowed  any  more  than 
that.  This  puts  some  of  the  students  at  a 
disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  attending 
university.  They  find  that  they  have  to  raise 
extra  funds  even  though  they  may  be  the 
brightest  student  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
I  understand  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Are  you  referring  to  scholarships  from  the 
government  alone,  or  are  you  referring  to 
scholarships,  say,  from  industry  or  from  local 
citizens? 

Mr.   Newman:   No,  from  the   government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  the  Ontario 
scholarship  and  it  is,  as  I  recall  it  now,  given 
to  students  who  obtain  at  least  80  per  cent 
on  eight  grade  13  papers.  It  is  given  to 
students  who  do  not  receive  awards  in  excess 
of  $750  as  resident  students  or  $1,000  as 
non-jtesident   students. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  just  the  point  then. 
The  student  does  win  other  scholarships  and 
as  a  result  he  disqualifies  himself  from  the 
Ontario  scholarship.  Yet  the  course  he  may 
be  taking  may  require  all  the  funds  he  might 
be  able  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  may  be  a  little 
academic  here;  he  is  not  refused  the  scholar- 
ship, he  gets  the  scholarship,  if  he  is  an 
Ontario  scholar,  but  he  does  not  get  the 
funds  because  he  has  received  sufficient 
funds  from  some   other   source. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  fact  is  that  he,  in  a 
lot  of  cases,  does  not  get  sufficient  funds.  He 
cannot  carry  on  with  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship  he  does  receive.  Yet  if  he  wins 
the  Ontario  scholarship  he  wins  it  in  name 
only;  he  gets  no  funds  from  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  but  he  has  received 
$750  in  scholarships  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Newman:  But  that  still  is  not  enough 
to  permit  him  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  if  he  is  a  non- 
resident student,  he  gets   $1,000. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  amount  is  insufficient 
—it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  complete  his 
college  education. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Vote   512   agreed   to. 

On  vote  513: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
513  comes  the  biggest  vote  of  the  night, 
$203  million  for  legislative  grants  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  at  this  time  we  should  draw 
some  attention  to  the  overall  cost  of  education 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  his  statement 
given  some  time  ago,  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
in  his  opinion  the  foundation  programme  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  as  far  as  having  a 
basic  mill  rate  in  the  province  was  concerned, 
would  not  work.  And  he  quoted  various 
reasons  for  this. 

In  that  the  government  refuses  to  accept 
such  a  plan  as  the  foundation  progranune, 
and  criticizes  both  parties  of  the  Opposition, 
I  feel  that  the  government  must  bring  forth 
another  plan.  For  years  now  we  have  seen 
this  legislative  grant  get  larger  in  the  number 
of  dollars  that  are  being  given  to  the  various 
municipalities  of  this  province.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  it  is  going  to  increase 
for  all  years  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  time  we  see 
the  real  estate  taxes  going  up  across  this 
province  for  educational  purposes.  Many 
arguments  have  been  put  forth  in  this  legisla- 
tive assembly  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  fair 
that  just  because  a  person  owns  real  estate, 
they  should  continually  have  to  pay  more 
and  more  taxes  for  educational  purposes.  For 
that  reason— and  I  would  hope  that  I  would 
be  encompassing  the  New  Democratic  Party 
when  I  say  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Watch  that  embrace  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —that  we  feel  there  should 
be  an  assessment  common  to  all  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario;  and  that  there  should  be  a 
mill  rate  set  so  that  the  real  estate  owner 
would  know,  and  the  municipalities  would 
know,  that  so  much  money  would  be  forth- 
coming from  them  on  their  real  estate  taxes 
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in  any  one  given  year  and  tliat  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  make  up  the 
balance  in  the  form  of  legislative  grants. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  it  has  been  acknowledged 
in  this  assembly  that  if  .something  like  this 
is  not  done— and  we  in  the  Opposition  party 
have  presented  a  plan,  whether  it  is  accepted 
by  the  government  or  not,  nevertheless  the 
fact  is  we  have  presented  a  plan  which  pre- 
vents the  real  estate  taxes  from  going  on  up 
ad  infinitum  until  it  becomes  completely 
unbearable. 

Our  economists— as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
go\ernmcnt's  economists— say  that  in  the  next 
eight  or  nine  years  the  real  estate  taxes  for 
educational  purposes,  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  will  increase  by  perhaps 
60  per  cent;  and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  additional  costs  that  there  are 
bound  to  arise  for  the  staffing  of  vocational 
schools  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  true  that  in  large 
centres,  such  as  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  real 
estate  owners  in  this  large  and  wealthy  city 
can  afford  to  have  their  real  estate  taxes 
increased  up  to  60  per  cent.  I  would  say  that 
within  the  next  15  or  20  years  that  it  will 
certainly  1x3  increased  by  100  per  cent.  Now 
it  may  be  that  in  the  city  of  Toronto  the 
owners  of  real  estate  can  afford  this  additional 
taxation.  But  as  a  representative  from  a  rural 
area,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  \\ant  to  tell  the  hon. 
Minist<'r  that  in  Bruce  county  we  .simply 
caiuiot  afford  it  and  we  want  to  know  where 
the  government  is  going  to  move  so  that  just 
because  you  happen  to  own  real  estate  in  his 
province,  or  in  Bnice  county,  the  taxes  are 
not  going  to  increase  on  an  ever  ascending 
spiral.  We  simply  cannot  afford  it. 

The  .small  farmers,  or  even  the  large 
farmers  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  cannot 
afford  tins  ever  increasing  tax  on  real  estate 
for  elementary  and  .secondary  .schools.  The 
pensioners,  the  retired  people  on  the  back 
streets  of  our  little  towns  and  villages  in 
Bruce  county  cannot  afford  it  either, 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  appreciating  the  fact 
that  this  year  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince is  giving  more  money  in  the  form  of 
legislative  grants  than  ever  before  in  history, 
and  next  year  no  doubt  they  will  give  even 
more,  nevertheless  I  impress  on  the  hon. 
Minister  and  his  lion,  colleagues  sitting 
beside  him  that  the  real  estate  taxes  are 
going  up  exactly  the  same  way.  They  are 
paying  otit  of  one  pocket  in  the  form  of 
grants  that  go  back  to  the  numicipalities  and 
they  are  paying  out  of  their  other  pocket 
directly  in  real  estate  taxes.  If  that  person, 
Mr.  Chairman,  .sold  that  farm— on  which  he 
may   now  be   paying   $200  or   $300   in   real 


estate  taxes— sold  that  farm  and  put  it  into 
government  of  Ontario  bonds  he  would  be 
paying  no  such  ta.xes  at  all  for  school  pur- 
poses. He  would  be  only  paying  out  of  the 
one  pocket.  He  would  have  no  real  estate 
taxes  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister owes  us  some  sort  of  an  explanation  as 
to  what  his  plans  may  be  in  the  imrnediate 
future  as  far  as  dealing  with  the  financial 
problems  of  education  in  this  province  insofar 
as  they  affect  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  Us  who 
represent  the  various  constituencies  of  tliis 
province  to  sit  all  day  and  listen  to  the  future 
of  education  without  touching  this  financial 
burden  which  is  becoming  greater  and  greater 
all  the  time,  particularly  to  those  peopf^  who 
own  real  estate  in  this  province.  , 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to,  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  to  please  give  us  some 
thoughts  to  be  able  to  take  home  to' our 
constituents  tonight.  What  is  the  real  estate 
man  going  to  do  five  >ears  from  now,  10 
>ears  from  now,  or  15  years  from  now; 
because  the  burden,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Bruce 
county  is  very  high  at  the  present  time.  Some 
people  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  real 
estate  taxes  now.  They  are  worried  and  they 
are  looking  to  this  government  for  some 
answer  to  their  financial  burdens  as  far  as 
education  is  concerned. 

When  the  opportunity  comes,  in  dealing 
w  ith  universities  and  other  parts  of  the  educa- 
tion field,  I  wish  to  talk  about  that  financial 
end  too.  But  at  the  presc  nt  time  I  would  like 
to  hear  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  say 
insofar  as  the  real  estate  taxes  are  concerned, 
dealing  with  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  (Minister  without  l*ort- 
folio):  All  of  the  record,  the  hon.  member  was 
not  in  his  own  .seat. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  certainly  am  in  rny  own 
seat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
propose  to  tell  the  hon.  members  the  details 
of  the  plan  that  was  enunciated  here  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  some  three  or  four  weeks 
ago  now.  I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
principles  that  were  enunciated  at  that  time. 
You  also  were  told  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  these  matters  had  to  be  worked  out.  The 
principles  were  laid  down  and  the  regulations 
and  the  other  considerations  governing  the 
implementation  of  the  Ontario  foundation 
tax  plan  would  be  made  available  to  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  or  the  public,  just  as 
.soon    as    possible.    Ancl    as    the    hon.    Prime 
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Minister  said,  I  believe  earlier  today,  I  am 
not  ma  position  to  tell  you  the  details  of 
this  yet  and  I  do  not  expect  we  shall  be  for 
some  weeks  yet,  I  cannot  help  the  hon, 
member  any  further  than  that  at  this  point. 
I  think  most  of  it  is  right  there  in  the  state- 
ment by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  JWhicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  this:  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  on 
this  side  of  the  House  that  is  not  good 
enough.  Too  long  have  the  real  estate 
dwellers  and  owners  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  been  taken  by  this  government,  as  far 
as  the  costs  of  education  and  other  things 
in  this  province  are  concerned.  The  time  has 
come  when  people— particularly  in  rural 
municipalities,  that  is  what  I  am  primarily 
interested  in— must  stand  up  and  say  that 
this  has  got  to  stop  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  cannot  afford  it. 

It  rnay  be  that  the  hon.  members  in  this 
House  who  own  real  estate  can  afford  to  pay 
their  taxes,  but  the  farmers  in  the  back  con- 
cessions in  Bruce  county,  the  people  who  own 
small  businesses  in  the  small  towns  of  Bruce 
county,  the  people  who  are  on  pensions  on 
the  back  streets,  even  some  of  the  medical 
men  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health,  have  difficulty  in  paying  their  real 
estate  taxes.  Somewhere  along  the  line  this 
has  got  to  stop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  just  a  moment  or 
so  ago-^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  repetitious. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  not  repetitious  at  all, 
not  repetitious  at  all.  I  wish  to  emphasize  it 
now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  first  one  he  was  in 
Wiarton,  now  he  is  down  in  Kincardine. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  does  not  matter  where  I 
am,  I  am  welcome  wherever  it  may  be.  That 
is  something  I  doubt  about  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  as  far  as  Bruce  county  is 
concerned. 

But  in  any  event,  in  the  next  ten  years 
these  real  estate  taxes  that  are  so  high  today 
are  going  to  be  almost  doubled.  I  think  the 
government  of  the  day  has  an  obligation  to 
tell  the  people  who  are  paying  these  taxes 
and  where  they  are  going  to  get  it.  Just 
because  you  own  real  estate  you  are  a  sucker 
with  a  big  capital  "S"  in  this  province.  And 
you  are  going  to  be  a  bigger  one  ten  years 
from  now.  You  are  going  to  be  such  a  big 
one,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  are 
simply  n6t  going  to  be  able  to  afford  these 
real  estate  taxes. 


I  think  it  is  not  good  enough  for  a  govern- 
ment that  has  been  in  power  for  the  number 
of  years  that  this  government  has  been  in, 
to  come  to  us  tonight  and  say  that  they  have 
no  plan  as  far  as  real  estate  taxes  are  con- 
cerned except  they  are  going  to  increase,  they 
are  going  to  double.  For  all  we  know,  they 
may  triple  in  the  next  "X"  number  of  years, 
if  this  government  carries  on. 

An  hon.  member:  They  do  not  have  a  plan 
because  they  do  not  intend  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  probably  intend  to  be 
there  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  be. 

However,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  people 
who  sent  us  here,  that  we  have  some  answer 
to  this  very  serious  problem.  The  hon. 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  his  lackadaisical 
method  of  handling  this  particular  question 
tonight  has  shown  that  it  is  not  serious  as 
far  as  he  or  the  government  which  he  repre- 
sents is  concerned.  It  is  mighty  serious  where 
I  come  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
just  speak  to  this  question?  One  way  in  which 
we  could  probably  bankrupt  the  province, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  attempt  to  put  into  effect 
the  very  idea  that  has  been  suggested  here 
during  the  course  of  these  estimates.  All  of 
them  will  cost  more  money  than  we  are 
presently  spending.  Whatever  we  do,  we  are 
not  doing  enough,  and  we  are  not  doing  it 
fast  enough. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
not  here,  he  did  not  hear  our— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  miss  much  of 
what  the  hon.  member  says.  I  cannot  spend 
every  minute  of  every  day  in  this  House,  but 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  I  miss  very 
little  of  what  goes  on  in  here. 

We  have  gone  over  the  question  of  how 
grants  are  presently  made  in  the  province.  If 
you  look  at  these  estimates  you  will  see  a 
residential  and  farm  school  tax-assistance 
grant  of  $30,300,000.  I  would  point  out  that 
that  grant  was  not  there  in  the  estimates  of 
three  years  ago.  This  is  the  third  year  of  a 
three-year  programme.  When  this  particular 
grant  to  which  I  am  referring  was  instituted, 
it  was  for  the  specific  purpose  of  relieving  the 
tax  that  is  paid  by  the  farm  and  the  home 
owner.  We  have  talked  about  this  particular 
grant.  This  is  the  third  year  that  I  personally 
have  discussed  it  in  this  House.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  did  not  hear  these 
discussion  in  other  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  certainly  heard  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robaiis:  Then  it  is  ridiculous 
to  stand  up  here  and  say  we  do  not  do  any- 
thing. Has  the  hon.  member  ever  heard  me 
say  in  this  House  that  we  pay  up  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  education  in  certain  com- 
munities? 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  Toronto? 

lion.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  Toronto,  no.  I'he  per- 
centage here  is  probably  about  32. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Oh,  32? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Thirty-two  per  cent. 
Our  grants  are  all  scaled  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  community  to  pay.  If  the  hon. 
member  will  read  the  statement  I  made  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  he  will  see  exactly  how 
it  is  done.  We  scale  our  grants  according  to 
the  ability  to  pay  of  various  communities  and 
it  runs  from  about  32  per  cent  to,  in  some 
cases,  90  and  95  per  cent.  In  this  way,  we 
are  attempting  to  do  two  things:  Firstly,  to 
prox'ide  equality  of  opportunity  of  education 
for  our  young  people,  and  secondly,  to  relieve 
the  burden  on  the  home  and  the  property 
owner. 

I  would  never  be  so  umealistic  as  to  say 
that  this  is  not  a  problem,  nor  would  I  be  so 
imrcalistic  as  to  say  tliat  it  is  liable  to  be  a 
bigger  problem.  Everybody  wants  more  and 
better  educational  facihties.  As  I  said,  what- 
ever we  do,  we  should  do  more  and  in  more 
places,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  at  one 
place  or  another  these  things  have  to  be 
paid  for.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  hon. 
member  realizes  that.  When  every  time  we 
build  anything  in  any  community  we  are 
asked  immediately  to  reproduce  it  in  three 
others.  "Why  are  we  not  getting  it?"  they 
ask.  Well,  well,  we  have  to  take  a  look  at 
what  we  can  afford  and  keep  that  in  mind 
when  we  are  deciding  what  we  are  going  to 
do. 

Now  then,  perhaps  at  the  risk  of  boring 
the  hon.  members  who  have  read  this  report, 
I  could  go  through  it  again  for  the  benefit 
of  those  in  the  House  who  have  not,  even 
though  I  did  speak  about  these  matters  the 
other  day. 

Our  grants  are  broken  down  into  three 
parts.  There  is  a  basic  tax  relief  grant  which 
is  on  a  per  pupil  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance.  Tliis  grant  is  designed  as  a  basic 
relief  to  the  residential  and  home-farm  tax- 
payer. Secondly,  we  have  special  or  stimula- 
tion grants.  These  are  easy  to  understand  and 
are  designed  to  encourage  school  boards  to 
provide  certain  services  and  develop  in  cer- 
tain ways  what  the  department  thinks  right 
from  an  educational  point  of  view.   And  the 


third  section  is  equahzation  grants.  Tliese 
equalization  grants  are  designed  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  all  areas  of  our  province  arc  not 
equally  able  to  financially  support  the  same 
level  of  education. 

In  assisting  through  equalization  grants— 
and  I  can  go  through  tlie  six  sections  in 
which  the  equalization  grants  are  really 
broken  down,  but  I  will  answer  the  particular 
problem  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce— the 
grants  do  in  fact  recognize  that  the  burden 
of  education  falls  more  heavily  on  the  resi- 
dents of  some  areas  than  it  does  in  other 
areas. 

In  dealing  with  the  foundation  programme 
—and  this  was  mentioned  tonight  by  tilie  hon. 
member  for  York  South— there  are  certain 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  other  prov- 
inces to  effect  economies,  one  of  which  is, 
of  course,  the  combination  of  our  school 
units  into  bigger  units.  We  have  some  4,000 
school  boards.  I  pointed  out  in  this  state- 
ment that  as  far  as  our  separate  school  boards 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  power  in  the 
government  or  any  body  to  combine  these. 
This  is  constitutional  and  in  the  constitution 
of  our  province.  But  the  equalization  grants 
are  designed  to  recognize  the  inability  of  all 
areas  to  pay  the  same,  and  therefore,  under 
the  equalization  grants  we  pay  a  good  deal 
more  to  some  municipalities  than  we  do  to 
others. 

Your  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  at  one 
stage,  as  we  pointed  out  today,  advocated  the 
province  accept  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
education,  and  I  believe  this  was  back  in  the 
sales  tax  days  when  he  was  advocating  a 
sales  tax.  Then  it  swung  around  to  the  point 
where  you  were  going  to  pick  up  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  assessment  and  use 
that  money  to  pay  for  education,  but  take  it 
away  from  the  local  municipality  so  they 
would  not  get  it.  Where  you  stand  right 
now  on  financing  education  I  do  not  really 
know,  but  I  can  assure  you  of  this,  that 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  tliis  province 
for  any  government  to  give  up  the  paying 
for  some  portion  of  the  cost  of  education 
from  the  taxes  on  real  estate  unless  we  have 
a  complete  and  absolute  revolution  in  our 
tax  system.  I  should  think  this  would  be  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  entire  local 
political  organization  of  our  province. 

We  can  but  recognize  the  points  that  you 
make,  and  we  have  recognized  them.  I 
certainly  am  not  prepared  to  sit  and  hear 
you  say  that  we  have  not.  I  refer  again  to 
the  $30,300,000.  This  amount  will  be  in 
the  tax  system,  the  principles  of  which  are 
completely  contained  here  you  can  read  and 
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see  and  understand,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
legible  and  quite  understandable.  That  will 
be  carried  forward,  and  in  addition  we  will 
assist  the  municipalities  to  an  even  greater 
degree  through  our  equalization  grants. 

At  aiiy  time  in  making  grants  to  any  of 
our  municipalities,  you  have  to  know  what  is 
available  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  you  are  going  to  pick  up  a  flat 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  education.  In  any 
event,  that  really  is  not  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do.  We  are  attempting  to  ensure 
through  our  grant  that  we  can  establish  a 
common  level  of  education  across  our  prov- 
ince. This  is  why,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
some  of  the  foundation  programmes  that  have 
been  used  in  other  communities  will  not  work 
in  Ontario  because  of  the  enormous  variation 
in  our  communities  north,  south,  east,  and 
west. 

r  think  in  this  province— and  this  goes 
back  prior  to  my  time  so  perhaps  I  would 
be  'permitted  to  say  so— we  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job  of  keeping  up  with  education. 
Did  you  ever  think  about  the  use  of  tele- 
vision, for  instance,  in  the  United  States  and 
the  great  experiments  that  have  been  carried 
out  in  educational  television  in  that  country? 
They  stem,  Mr.  Chairman,  directly  from 
a  teacher  shortage.  They  simply  have  not 
got  teachers  to  go  in  the  classrooms,  and 
they  must  find  not  adjuncts  to  teachers,  but 
substitutes  for  teachers.  I  do  not  think  that 
television  has  necessarily  been  proven  to  be 
a  substitute  for  a  teacher,  but  I  think  we 
can  be  thankful  that  in  this  province  we  have 
not  had  to  search  for  substitutes  for  teachers 
because  we  have  teachers  in  our  class  rooms 
and  we  can  approach  the  use  of  television 
from  an  entirely  diflFerent  point  of  view.  It 
is  an  adjunct  to  the  teacher  rather  than  a 
replacement  for  the  teacher. 

So  I  only  point  out  to  you  that  over  the 
years,  and  believe  me  I  have  said  these  words 
in  this  House  before,  every  country  in  the 
western  world  has  gone  through  a  population 
explosion  and  a  subsequent  and  consequent 
educational  programme.  I  think  in  this  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  we  have  coped  with  it 
pretty   well. 

I  will  agree  there  are  things  that  we  might 
have  done  that  we  have  not.  I  will  agree 
that  the  burden  on  the  local  taxpayer  has 
been  great.  But  I  do  not  get  many  complaints 
from  individual  taxpayers.  I  get  a  lot  of 
complaints  about  the  burden  of  the  school 
tax  from  members  of  municipal  councils  and 
peoi)le  who  see  this  money  being  collected 
by  them  but  being  spent  by  another  body. 
But  I  get  very  few  complaints  about  school 


taxes  from  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
are  in  the  schools,  because  they  all  know 
they  are  getting  a  good  deal. 

I  recognize  there  are  real  difficulties  in 
the  case  of  the  pensioner,  but  I  also  recognize 
that  in  the  days  when  they  were  educating 
their  children  somebody  helped  them.  There 
is  a  level  of  community  effort,  particularly 
in  education,  in  which  we  must  all  share.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed,  to 
separate  out  some  parts  of  our  people  and  say 
that  we  are  going  to  keep  you  away  from  this 
thing. 

The  administrative  difficulties  alone  are 
immense.  Apart  from  that  and  I  think  every- 
one will  agree  with  this,  that  we  are  all 
interested  despite  the  partisan  approach  that 
may  be  taken  to  some  of  these  problems— 
basically  we  are  all  interested  in  seeing  that 
we  give  our  young  people  a  good  education, 
and  I  think  this  is  true  of  all  the  people  in 
the  province. 

In  the  volume  of  mail  that  one  receives 
it  is  astonishing  how  few  complaints  one 
ever  gets  from  individuals  complaining  about 
school  tax  when  you  think  that  every  home 
owner  and  every  property  owner  in  the 
province  pays  for  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  these  are  high  costs 
and,  frankly,  I  can  see  very  little  in  sight  to 
indicate  that  they  are  going  to  be  much 
lower,  if  at  all  lower,  because  we  have  a 
larger  and  larger  percentage  of  an  ever- 
increasing  absolute  number  of  people  in  our 
population  seeking  education  in  one  form  or 
another. 

This  is  in  here  too,  if  I  wish  to  search  it 
out,  or  in  the  statement  I  made  on  univer- 
sities, that  if  you  take  these  age  groups  of 
our  young  people  of  school  age,  the  group 
itself  is  constantly  expanding  in  numbers 
because  of  larger  families  and  natural 
increase,  and  the  percentage  of  that  group 
seeking  additional  education  is  also  increasing. 
If  you  put  those  two  things  together  and 
think  of  the  expense  of  education,  particularly 
in  the  higher  levels  of  education,  I  think  it 
is  being  unrealistic  to  look  for  any  great 
change  in  the  situation  we  face  and  any  great 
change  in  the  cost  of  education  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarily  helpful  that 
we  should  always  cry  for  more  and  more  and 
more,  and  then  turn  around  and  criticize 
the  government  for  not  paying  for  more  and 
more  and  more.  If  we  are  going  to  have  more 
and  more  and  more,  it  has  to  be  paid  for, 
and  anyone  who  really  thinks  these  things 
through  knows  that  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.    You  cannot  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
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the  farm  and  reduce  taxes  and  increase  spend- 
ing all  at  the  same  time.  This  is  what  the 
«?o\ernment  is  asked  to  do.  I  point  out  to 
you  that  this  is  impossible. 

These  are  the  things  we  have  done  for  the 
property  owner  in  this  province.  I  think  we 
have  done  a  pretty  good  job.  I  recognize 
there  is  more  to  do,  and  more  will  be  done. 
That  is  why  we  have  provided  the  grant 
system  to  tie  up  a  system  that  perhaps  had 
served  its  purpose.  From  the  wealth  of  experi- 
ence certain  experts  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional finance  have  buih  up,  from  the  great 
knowledge  tliat  they  have,  I  think  we  have 
been  able  to  devise  a  better  plan,  a  plan 
that  suits  Ontario,  not  a  plan  lifted  from 
some  other  jurisdiction,  but  a  plan  designed 
for  this  province  and  the  problems  we  have 
here. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the 
exphmation  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  I 
agree  with  him  certainly  on  most  of  his 
points.  I  would  be  the  first  to  apologize  to 
him  and  to  the  government  if  they  felt  that 
in  my  remarks  I  did  not  intend  to  give  credit 
where  credit  was  due  as  far  as  doing  the  job 
up  to  the  present  time. 

I  would  certainly  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  government  on  behalf  of  the  small 
home  owners  and  farmers  in  my  area  for 
the  fact  that  they  have  taken  some  of  the 
cost,  some  of  the  real  estate  costs,  off  the 
farm  and  the  home  owners  in  Bruce  county. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  say  this:  I,  as  an 
individual,  certainly  agree  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  up  all  portion  of  the  real 
estate  tax  so  far  as  education  was  concerned 
in  this  province.  I  know  perfectly  well  that 
real  estate  is  going  to  have  to  pay  some  pro- 
portion and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  going 
to  have  to  be  a  good  sized  percentage.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  that  this  has  been  a  good  deal,  that 
they  have  given  the  tax-payers  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  real  estate  owners  of  this  province, 
a  real  good  deal.  Let  us  just  presume  that  he 
is  100  per  cent  correct  in  that  assumption.  My 
question,  Mr.  Chairman  is  this.  How  many 
more  good  deals  can  we  afford?  Let  us  take 
for  granted  that  the  real  estate  owners  of  this 
province  can  afford  the  costs  at  the  present 
time.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  is,  what  about  ten  years  from 
now?  Tlie  economists  that  are  advising  this 
government,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, tell  him— I  know  perfectly  well  because 
I  have  talked  to  some  of  them  myself-that 
the  real  estate  costs  for  education  purposes  in 


this  province  are  going  to  be  almost  double 
in  the  next  ten  years.  My  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  this: 
the  real  estate  owners  of  this  province  can- 
not afford  it  ten  years  from  now,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  increase  our 
grants  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
be  that  you  will  increase  your  grants  over 
the  next  ten  years— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  we  have  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  may  be  that  you  will 
increase  your  grants.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  is  going  to  be  the  only  alterna- 
tive, or  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
other  basis  besides  real  estate  to  get  the 
municipal  share  of  the  education  tax.  It  is 
not  fair  that  if  a  man  owns  $100,000  worth 
of  real  estate  that  he  should  pay  X  number 
of  thousand  dollars  for  education  purposes, 
but  if  he  puts  those  into  bonds,  that  property 
into  bonds,  that  he  pays  nothing. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Why  does  he  not  do  it,  then? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Many  people  do,  many 
people  do  it!  But  you  cannot  all  do  it,  because 
that  real  estate  is  still  going  to  be  there  and 
the  cost  as  far  as  education  purposes  is  con- 
cerned, is  continually  going  up  under  the 
grant  system  of  the  present  goverrmient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mentions  such  things  as  television 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  tried  on  an 
experimental  basis  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  I  am  going  to  suggest  this: 
television  is  going  to  have  to  come  as  far 
as   this  province   is   concerned. 

We  have  a  tendency,  you  know,  to  think 
that  we  are  really  big  shots  here  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Yet  when  you  realize 
that  there  are  as  many  Chinese  people,  addi- 
tional Chinese  people,  bom  every  year  as 
there  are  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada, 
then  you  realize  that  we  in  Canada,  in  the 
overall  picture  are  mighty  small  potatoes 
population-wise.  And  when  you  consider  that 
the  population  of  Ontario  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  then  you  see 
that  in  the  overall  picture  we  do  not  count 
population-wise  too  much  in  this  world  of 
ours. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Pretty  good  education. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say   this:    The   Department   of   Education   is 
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going  to  have  to  bring  in  such  things  as 
television.  They  are  going  to  have  to  take 
short  cuts.  I  want  to  impress  on  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  I  am  not  asking  for  any 
additional  spending  in  education  at  the 
present  time,  I  have  been  very  quiet  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned.  No  doubt  some  of  my 
hon.  colleagues  and  periodically  members 
of  our  party  and  other  parties  ask  for 
additional  expenditures  to  come  from  this 
government. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is  this: 
accepting  the  costs  as  they  are  today  in  this 
province,  if  there  are  no  additional  grants, 
and  we  do  not  ask  for  one  single  nickel  more 
from  this  province,  that  nevertheless  the 
real  estate  owner  in  this  province  is  paying 
more  than  his  share  and  that  sooner  or  later 
this  government,  or  whoever  the  government 
may  be,  is  going  to  have  to  face  this  ever 
continuing  spiralling  of  costs.  Not  only  in 
education,  but  in  all  forms  of  government, 
whether  it  be  in  the  hospital  insurance  plan, 
whether  it  be  under  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile),  whether  it  be 
under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
MacNaughton),  or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  Stewart),  or  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  or  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Auld);  sooner  or  later  we 
have  to  face  up  to  the  facts  that  we  are  only 
six  million  people,  that  there  are  only  so 
many  dollars  in  the  overall  pot,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  spend  this  money,  you  can  only 
spend  what  the  people  can  afford.  And  I  say, 
as  an  individual  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  the  people  are  spending  at  the  present 
time  all  that  they  can  afford  as  far  as  real 
estate  is  concerned  for  education  purposes 
in  this  province.  What  worries  me  is  the  fact 
that  ten  years  from  now,  those  costs  are  going 
to  be  doubled. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  run  foul  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  criticism  of  asking  for 
more  and  more,  but  I  think  we  have  heard 
tonight  an  innuendo,  at  least,  in  the  earlier 
words  from  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce.  It 
is  an  attitude  that  is  certainly  getting  under 
my  skin,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House.  It  is,  namely,  the  attitude:  "Oh  well, 
perhaps  the  people  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Toronto  can 
afford  to  be  the  milch  cow  of  a  lot  of  these 
^  expenditures  by  government  in  this  province." 
^  And  this  was  confirmed  somewhat,  I  regret 

to  say,  by  the  percentages  given  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  regard  to  the  city  of 
Toronto:  namely,  the  32  per  cent  as  being  the 
bottom  of  the  chart  as  far  as  percentage  com- 


parison  of  expenditures   by  local  boards   in 
regard  to  expenditures  for  school  purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  are  not  alone  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Those  figures  might  be 
a  couple  of  years  old. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  do  not  know  why  some 
of  these  other  thriving  metropolises,  such  as 
Wiarton,  or  Brantford,  or  Lindsay  or  London, 
cannot  also  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  city  of  Toronto,  on 
both  a  per  capita  basis  and  also  a  percentage 
basis  always  appears,  at  any  event,  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heap. 

But  I  did  not  stand  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  with  regard  to  that.  I  was  more 
interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  item 
6  on  this  vote:  namely,  public  libraries.  Again 
I  am  not  asking  for  more  and  more,  but  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there  is  a 
grant  to  the  Toronto  Library  Board  out  of 
this  particular  estimate  and  how  much  it  is.  I 
want  to  make  a  few  comments,  if  this  is  the 
particular  item  in  which  I  am  interested  at 
the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
grant  to  the  Toronto  Library  Board,  I  will 
get  the  figure  for  you.  It  is  related  to  assess- 
ment in  relation  to  other  grants  throughout 
the  province.  I  will  get  the  exact  figure— I 
think  I  can— for  the  city  of  Toronto.  There 
is  a  grant  for  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Again,  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  exact  amount.  The  hon. 
Minister  has  given  a  number  of  undertakings 
here  tonight  that  are  going  to  keep  him  busy 
for  a  while.  I  am  interested,  however,  in 
the  rather  deplorable  situation  that  has  come 
about  in  regard  to  the  city  and  Metro  and 
libraries  here  in  Toronto. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  involve  this  partic- 
ular hon.  Minister  in  the  buzz-saw  of  politics 
that  is  presently  going  with  regard  to  Metro 
amalgamation,  city  versus  suburbs,  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  noted  with  great  distaste, 
as  have  most  hon.  members  in  the  House  I 
hope,  the  current  situation  whereby  the  city 
library  board  is  facing  a  very  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  its  services  here  in  Toronto. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  main  reference 
library  over  here  at  St.  George  and  College 
Streets  is  going  to  have  to  have  its  hours  cut 
down  very  drastically.  As  well,  two  of  the 
libraries  in  the  city  of  Toronto  are  going  to 
close  up,   according  to  the  information  that 
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I  have  read,  solely  and  simply  because  there 
appears  to  be  a  breakdown  and  a  lack  of 
co-operation  between  Metro  and  city. 

Attain,  as  I  say,  the  buzz-saw  politics  of 
amalgamation  has  been  at  work  here,  I  was 
wondering  if  there  is  any  way  at  all,  either 
in  the  withholding  of  this  legislative  grant 
or  some  other  way,  that  the  department  can 
get  into  this  fight  as  far  as  the  libraries  are 
concerned.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  wish  of  this 
House  or  this  government  or  this  particular 
hon.  Minister  to  see  this  very  valuable  service 
denied  to  certain  sections  of  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

We  must  bear  responsibility  for  it.  We  pay 
a  grant  to  the  city  of  Toronto  for  the  library 
board.  I  am  not  asking  that  the  grant  be 
increasetl.  All  I  am  saying  Ls  that  obviously 
if  these  two  libraries  and  the  hours  of  the 
reference  library  have  to  be  closed  down, 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  deplorable 
thing.  Certainly  we  are  going  to  have  to  step 
into  it  one  way  or  another. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  considered  the 
possibility  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
Metro  and  the  city  in  regard  to  this  particular 
argument  that  is  now  going  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
personally  considered  bringing  i^ressure  to 
bear.  As  far  as  withholding  this  grant  is  con- 
cerned, or  as  far  as  withholding  this  item  in 
the  estimates,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  other  municipalities  in  this  province 
who  are  dependent  on  this  grant  and  who  are 
not  having  any  internal  conflict,  to  hold  up 
this  item  at  this  particular  time.  These  people 
are  entitled  to  this  grant.  As  far  as  with- 
holding the  portion  that  would  be  due  to  the 
city  of  Toronto,  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  city  cannot 
agree  on  this.  My  main  concern  is  that  the 
people  have  the  facilities  available  to  them, 
but  I  quite  frankly  have  not  considered 
whether  or  not  the  department  should  hold 
up  any  portion  of  this  money  that  might  be 
going  to  the  metropolitan  or  to  the  city 
of  Toronto  library  people.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  the  position  of  The  Department  of 
Education  to  move  in  on  a  situation  like  this 
or  whether  it  comes  under  some  other  depart- 
ment and  the  general  Metro-Toronto  relation- 
ship. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time, 
Mr.    Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  did  not  want  my  remarks 
misconstrued  by  the  hon.  Mini.ster.  I  did  not 
mean  the  department  or  the  hon.  Minister 
involved  should  hold  back  all  of  the  grants 
to  all  the  library  boards  across  the  province. 

What  I  do  think  is  that  in  this  particular 


instance  we  are  hitting  a  situation  where 
shock  treatjiient  is  necessary.  I  think  it  is 
deplorable,  as  the  hon.  Minister  says,  that  the 
facilities  are  available  and  solely  and  simply 
because  of  a  political  fight  between  elected 
representatives  at  the  municipal  level— and 
perhaps  a  little  bit  of  .spite  involved  as  well- 
that  these  funds  are  not  going  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  very  real  danger,  and  the  very  real 
possibility,  exists  whereby  these  two  branch 
libraries,  as  well  as  the  reference  library 
which  must  be  used  by  people  from  all 
over  the  province— certainly  it  is  used  by  civil 
servants  from  the.se  buildings— are  going  to 
be  curtailed. 

I  think  shock  treatment  is  almost  necessary. 
If  necessary  I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister 
should  consider  the  possibility  of  attempting 
to  bring  these  people  to  their  .senses  by  at 
least  holding  out  the  danger  to  them  that  the 
legislative  grant  from  this  government  would 
be  curtailed  or  held  back  from  them  until 
they  do  come  to  their  senses  and  get  together 
in   a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  make  a  comment  on  the  library  grant,  but 
let  me  go  back  for  one  moment,  despite 
the  hour,  to  something  on  this  earlier  busi- 
ness of  legislative  grants.  After  all,  this 
represents  something  over  $200  milhon  and 
it  also  involves  presumably  a  new  approach 
in  the  foundation  programme,  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important. 

Let  me  say,  to  begin  with— and  I  want  to 
make  this  as  unprovocative  as  possible  at 
this  time  of  the  night— that  I  have  difficulty 
in  following  the  logic  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  if  indeed  there  is  any  logic.  He 
rose  and  breathed  fire  and  brimstone  against 
the  government.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
replied,  but  repeated  only  what  he  had  said 
a  month  ago,  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
new  in  it.  The  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
then  got  up  and  his  whole  mood  had 
changed.  He  wanted  to  be  appreciative  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  everything  else. 
There  were  more  non  sequiturs  in  his 
argument— certainly  more  than   I  can  follow. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce— because  he  comes  just  about  as  clo.se 
as  the  politics  of  the  Liberal  party  can  per- 
mit, in  putting  rural  against  city— that  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  problem  of  real 
estate  taxes  on  the  little  pensioner  in  the 
back  street  of  Wiarton  and  the  little  pen- 
.sioner  in  the  Silverthorn  area  of  York  town- 
ship. None  at  all.  Do  not  try  to  argue  tiiat 
the  pensioner  back  in  Wiarton  cannot  stand 
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increased  taxes  ten  years  from  now,  but  pre- 
sumably somebody  in  this  great  city  can,  be- 
cause there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.    Whicher:    Well    the    big    banks    and 

insurance   companies- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   You  have  had  yoiu-  say, 

now    just   sit   down! 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  name  is  here,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  problem  is  the  same 
problem  in  both  instances.  It  is  the  problem 
of  the  growing  burden  of  the  real  estate  tax 
on  the  little  home  owner,  and  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  rural  and  the  city. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very  inter- 
ested in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  assertion 
that  32  per  cent  of  the  revenue  spent  on  edu- 
cation came  from  provincial  grants.  The  last 
time  I  looked  at  my  own  personal  tax  bill,  be- 
cause I  can  calculate  it  since  the  previous 
Prime  Minister  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  passed  a  law 
that  all  the  provincial  grants  must  be  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  tax  bill— it  serves  a  political 
purpose  for  you  but  it  serves  a  very  handy 
purpose  for  me,  I  can  calculate  it.  The 
last  time  I  calculated  it,  it  was  between  18 
and   20   per   cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  true  of  most  of  the 
cities  across  the  province.  Now  I  am  not 
necessarily  complaining  about  this  in  com- 
parison with  the  rural,  because  the  reason  it 
is  as  low  as  18  or  20  per  cent  is  because  the 
cities  have  a  bigger  industrial  assessment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Let  us  get  the  figures 
straight.  The  percentage  I  quoted  is  a  per- 
centage of  the  approved  cost.  In  other  words, 
you  know  that  we  have  an  approval  of  the 
cost  up  to  a  certain  amount,  then  the  amount 
above  that  we  pay  a  grant  on.  This  is  one 
method  which  is  slowing  down  the  expendi- 
tures of  certain  school  boards.  It  either 
works  or  it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  not  get  into  that 
refinemeht.  Some  of  the  unapproved  costs 
used  to  be  frills  and  then  two  years  ago  they 
ceased  to  be  frills  and  from  year  to  year  it 
changed  so  what  was  an  unapproved  cost  a 
little  while  ago  is  now  an  approved  cost. 

However,  the  point  I  want  to  come  back 
to— if  I  may  take  up  the  hon.  Minister's 
analogy  of  this  afternoon  because  it  is  a 
very  good  one— he  wanted  to  take  the  car 
apart,  clean  it  up  and  perhaps  put  in  a  new 
spark  plug,  or  the  engine— 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  the  engine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  engine;  perhaps  put 
in  a  new  spark  plug  and  when  it  was  all 
finished  it  was  the  same  engine. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Cheap  gas! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
chief  criticism— and  I  am  going  to  make  it 
and  then  leave  it  until  we  get  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  details  when  the  government 
has  worked  out  the  details  of  this  programme 
—but  my  chief  criticism  of  the  government's 
so-called  foundation  programme  is  that  I  think 
it  is  nothing  other  than  taking  the  engine 
all  apart  and  cleaning  it  up  and  putting  in  a 
new  spark  phig  and  then  presenting  it  as  a 
completely  new  engine.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
new. 

I  will  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  second  portion  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  where  he  was 
appreciative  of  what  has  been  done  to  ease, 
as  a  palliative,  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  real 
estate  for  home  owners  and  farmers.  It  has 
now  risen  to  $30  million,  but  this  is  a  part 
of  the  patches  upon  patches  that  have  been 
built  into  the  grant  system  which  we  now 
have. 

I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
possible  to  take  this  old  grant  system  and  in 
effect  come  up  with  something  new,  because 
I  think  it  is  pretty  old— in  fact  there  have  been 
an  awful  lot  of  old  parts  grafted  onto  it, 
old  spark  plugs  put  into  it  down  through  the 
years.  Do  not  let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
with  a  touch  of  parochialism,  say  that  this  is 
Ontario  and  we  are  not  going  to  import 
something  from  somewhere  else.  I  think  it  is 
possible  to  come  up  with  an  equalized  assess- 
ment, a  uniform  tax  rate  at  whatever  level 
we  think  is  necessary  to  establish  a  fair 
sharing  between  municipalities  in  the  burden 
of  education  costs.  If  you  do  that,  then  you 
ha\'e  some  kind  of  a  mechanism  to  do  some- 
thing about  relieving  the  burden  of  education 
costs  on  real  estate. 

Finally  I  get  around  to  a  point  at  which 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce— 
I  think  I  do,  but  I  am  not  exactly  certain 
where  he  stands. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  hope  not! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  I  am  right,  you 
wovild    not    want    to    be    with    me? 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  you  were  right,  I  still 
would  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  that  is  quite  possible. 
All  I  was  trying  to  say,  when  the  illogic  of 
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his  attitude  threw  me  momentarily,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  I  think  perhaps  we  have 
got  to  give  some  consideration  as  to  how 
great  the  burden  can  be  on  real  estate.  It 
seems  to  me  the  way  to  do  it  is  through 
an  equahzed  assessment  and  a  uniform  tax 
rate  across  the  province.  In  that  way,  you 
have  a  direct  mechanism  whereby  you  can 
do  this  kind  of  thing. 

Beyond  that,  the  provincial  go\ernment  is 
going  to  make  the  necessary  contribution  to 
provide  a  reasonable  level  of  educational 
opportunity  across  the  province.  By  reason- 
able level,  I  mean  some  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  point  in  beating 
one's  breast  that  ten  years  from  now  the 
tax  is  going  to  be  twice  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  I  one  time  read  a  stor>'  about  a 
man  who  discovered  that  the  United  Kingdom 
national  debt  was  so  many  pounds  in  such 
and  such  a  year,  and  they  were  never  going 
to  get  it  paid  off.  It  was  doubling  itself  every 
so  many  years  and  he  went  crazy.  They  took 
liim  down  to  the  nearest  hmatic  asylum.  I 
fear  for  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  because 
if  he  is  obsessed  with  this  monster  of  doubling 
taxes  every  10  years,  the  man  is  going  to 
go  crazy.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  his 
welfare. 

All  of  these  things  are  going  up,  certainly 
they  are  going  up.  My  only  criticism  of  the 
government's  proposal  is  that  I  have  not  seen 
in  their  so-called  foundation  programme  any- 
thing that  has  a  genuine  foundation  in  it. 
With  a  genuine  foundation,  you  would  have 
the  mechanism  for  doing  something  about 
relieving  directb-  the  burden  of  education 
costs  on  local  real  estate.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  leave  further  comment  until 
we  get  the  details  of  the  government's  pro- 
gramme. 

On  this  business  of  library  grants,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  what  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  has  said  about 
the  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  in  this 
area  as  it  has  gotten  into  the  headlines  in  the 
last  two  or  three  days.  Am  I  not  correct  that 
there  are  approximately  400  libraries  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

If  on.  Mr,  Davis:  Yes,  there  are  approxi- 
niatcK  400.  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  464 
librarians.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
400  to  420  libraries  in  the  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  this:  We  have 
approximately  1.000  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  yet  we  have  only  420 
libraries.    vSo   on   a    rough    average,    we   have 


one  library  for  every  two  municipalities,  or 
two  and  a  half  municipalities.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  in  this  day  and  age,  the  year 
1963,  this  is  not  good  enough. 

I  acknowledge  that  library  grants,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  are  $2,475,000.  But  libraries 
are  one  of  the  most  accurate  indices,  I  think, 
of  the  kind  of  ci\'ilization  and  the  kind  of 
society  we  live  in.  I  would  suggest  that  when 
you  have  fewer  than  half  the  municipalities  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  without  any  sort  of 
a  library,  despite  the  efforts  to  fill  the  gap 
by  the  provincial  effort  of  travelling  libraries, 
this  is  not  good  enough.  We  really  have  to  lift 
our  sights. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
to  lift  our  sights  stems  from  the  most  encour- 
aging developments  in  recent  years  of  a 
growing  interest  in  education— adult  educa- 
tion. After  people  leave  school  they  are 
impressed  with  the  problems  of  our  compli- 
cated world.  They  want  to  know  more  about 
it.  They  are  living  in  a  complicated  economy 
and  they  cannot  hold  their  job  if  they  do  not 
get  more  education.  There  is,  as  evidenced  in 
our  night  classes  all  across  the  province, 
incredible  revival  and  intensification  of  inter- 
est in  education.  Surely,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  this,  the  proposition  that  every  municipality 
should  have  some  .sort  of  a  library  in  this 
modern  day  and  age  is  not  an  objective  that 
we  should  be  frightened  by.  If  we  have 
fewer  than  half  of  the  municipalities  with 
libraries,  I  think  this  is  a  measure  of  how 
much  more  of  a  job  there  is  to  be  done. 

So  I  would  just  urge  the  hon.  Minister- 
apart  from  the  particular  problems  that  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  has  raised  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  here— that  we  have  an  even 
greater  problem  out  in  the  little  towns  and 
hamlets  across  the  proxince. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  hon.  member  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  book  circulation— and  he  is  quite 
right— has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years?  This 
is  a  very  healthy  sign.  While  I  would  like  to 
see— and  I  am  sure  we  all  would— a  library 
in  every  community,  this  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  accomplish,  but  I  certainly  share  the  hon. 
members'  opposite  views  as  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  the  service  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  has  been  particularly  encouraging 
in  our  elementary  schools  how  many  boards 
are  now  putting  in  a  library  service  for  the 
students.  To  me,  this  is  a  very  definite  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  13, 
1963,  the  Niagara  Falls  Review  carried  a 
headline  something  like  this:  "Budget  exceeds 
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$5  million.  Former  city  area  school  taxes  will 
jump  seven  mills.  Salary  factor  in  costs." 
The  story  said: 

Until  the  growth  in  enrolment  offsets  a 
growth  in  assessment  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  taxation  for  education  purposes, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Potter  told  the  Niagara  Falls 
district  board  of  education  yesterday. 

As  you  recall  by  reading  the  paper  Stamford 
township,  which  had  a  larger  population  than 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  agreed  to  merge 
with  Niagara  Falls.  They  now  have  a  popu- 
lation of  53,500.  The  township  was  getting  a 
grant— and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  on  these 
figures,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  off  base  too 
far— of  some  60  per  cent  for  school  purposes 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  a  town- 
ship. The  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  city  status— even  though  it  had 
a  smaller  population— was  getting  a  grant  of 
some  17  per  cent.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
17  or  20  per  cent  is  a  little  closer  than  the 
32  per  cent  mentioned. 

I  By  the  agreement,  between  Stamford- 
-  Niagara  Falls  and  the  municipal  board,  they 
have  agreed  to  cut  the  grant  to  the  township 
annually  for  the  next  five  years  by  some  20 
per  cent.  They  are  going  to  balance  it  up 
from  the  60  per  cent  that  the  township  was 
getting  when  it  was  a  township.  Now  that  it 
has  become  a  city,  they  are  going  to  balance 
it  out  to,  I  imagine,  the  17  per  cent  that  the 
overall  city  will  be  getting.  This  would  be 
I     in  keeping  with  the  formula  set  up  for  cities. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
for  more  money  such  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past  here.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  asked 
for  more  money  for  school  purposes.  But  I 
do  believe  I  am  justified  in  going  back  to 
the  old  chestnut  that  I  have  had  in  the  fire 
for  three  or  four  years.  When  you  have  set 
up  your  provincial  manual  and  you  tax  the 
people  according  to  that  manual,  at  least  we 
are  encouraged  to  do  it  by  the  provincial 
manual.  We  have  one  powerhouse,  if  you 
recall,  the  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company 
that  pays  full  taxation.  We  have  The  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  that  gives  grants 
in  lieu  of  taxes  that  come  much  below  the 
prescribed  amount.  I  was  talking  to  the 
second  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  not  too  long 
ago  and  he  assured  me  that  we  would  never 
collect  the  full  amount  of  money  in  taxes. 
They  might  be  justified  in  feeling  that  way 
about  it.  We  would  never  collect  full  taxes 
on  Hydro.  But  I  think  the  portion  which 
applies  to  school  purposes— 

I         Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Well,  we  pay 
I     it— I  never  did  say  that. 


Mr.  Bukator:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  hon.  member  said,  to  have  me  corrected 
if  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Boyer:  We  will  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Fine.  1  hope  that  maybe  your 
thinking  has  changed  since  that  little  dis- 
cussion and  you  may  give  us  these  taxes  that 
we  are  entitled  to.  One  source  of  revenue— 

Mr.  Boyer:  Just  a  moment,  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  statement 
made  such  as  the  hon.  member  has  put  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Possibly  as  man  to  man  we 
have  no  right  to  discuss  in  the  House  what  we 
said  to  each  other  in  the  halls  of  that  fine 
establishment  on  University  Avenue.  You 
likely  can  erase  that  from  the  records  and  I 
hope  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  in  the  govern- 
ment benches  will  look  on  our  request  with 
favour  because  we  are  entitled  to  our  just 
dues  simply  because  one  plant  is  paying- 
Mr.  Boyer:  I  thought  the  hon.  member  was 
referring  to  a  statement  which  had  been  made 
in  a  meeting- 
Mr.  Bukator:  No,  not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Boyer:  —that  at  no  time  would  certain 
payments  be  made. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Now  there  was  no  statement  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Bukator:  No,  not  in  the  meeting.  We 
had  a  little  discussion  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  opinion. 

Mr.  Boyer:  In  our  discussion  following  the 
meeting  we  did  not  discuss  any  such  matter 
at  all;  we  were  talking  about  another  subject. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Is  that  not  remarkable?  I  did 
not  think  that  I  had  had  any  drink  now  for 
some  25  years.  I  quit  drinking  and  I  thought 
I  had  a  fairly  keen  mind.  I  thought  that  the 
words  that  passed  between  us— and  we  could 
eliminate  it— but  I  would  repeat  once  more 
that  I  got  the  impression— and  you  see,  I 
could  be  wrong,  but— I  got  the  impression 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  did  say  that  we 
would  never  collect  full  taxes  from  Hydro  in 
Niagara  Falls.  This  is  what  I  thought  I  heard. 
I  hope  I  am  wrong  and  that  the  thing  will 
be  reversed  and  that  eventually  you  will  pay 
the  people  of  Niagara  Falls  what  they  are 
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entitled  to  simply  because  of  the  rising  cost 
in  education  and  nothing  else.  These  people 
are  entitled  to  their  just  dues.  Another  source 
of  revenue- 
Mr.  Beyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  subject 
which  a  number  of  gentlemen  came  over 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  discuss  and  certainly, 
following  the  meeting,  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion along  the  lines  the  hon.  member  says. 
I  do  not  recall  that  at  any  time  I  was  asked 
to  make  any  such  statement.  Who  am  I  to 
predict  the  future  in  such  a  way?  The  hon. 
member  is  misleading  us  here. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  again  repeat  what  I 
said  before:  it  was  not  during  the  meeting, 
and  we  did  not  discuss  just  that.  I  think  it  is 
a  red  herring  that  you  are  dragging  so  you 
will  get  me  off  my  subject,  so  let  us  get  back 
to  the  question  at  hand. 

Mr.  Beyer:  Well,  please  do. 

Mr.  Bukator:  But  I  want  to  clear  it  at  this 
time  we  did  not  discuss  it  at  that  meeting. 
You  and  I  had  a  discussion  in  the  hall  when 
we  were  getting  our  coats  and  you  said  at 
that  time  that  we  would  not  get  full  taxes 
from  Hydro  as  far  as  someone  was  concerned. 
I  thought  possibly  that  was  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Beyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
the  hon.  member  get  on  with  what  he  is 
trying  to  say  and  quit  repeating  these  state- 
ments that  he  pretends  to  remember.  I  re- 
member absolutely  nothing  of  the  sort  and 
T  think  he  will  agree  that  there  was  not  any 
discussion  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Troy:  He  does  not  pretend  to  re- 
uK^mber,  he  remembers. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Very  well,  I  remember;  and 
T  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  be  accused  by 
this  man,  or  anybody  else  on  that  side  of 
the  House  or  in  this  House. 

I  will  say  to  you  again,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
past,  the  people  of  Niagara  Falls  are  not 
being  treated  right,  simply  because  Hydro  is 
not  paying  full  taxes  and  the  Canadian 
Niagara  does.  I  will  say  that  anywhere,  to 
anyone,  any  time,  ^\'e  have  not  been  treated 
fairly  since  Hydro  came  into  that  area. 

I  can  assure  you  that  when  your  people 
come  down  into  that  district  on  the  hustings, 
this  is  one  of  the  things  with  which  they  are 
going  to  be  confronted.  You  have  not  treated 
us  fairly.  You  apparently  have  no  intention 
to  treat  us  fairly  and  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  Hou.se  representing 
Niagara  Falls  and  accept  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment, esixjcially  when  our  ta.xcs  are  jumping 


up  for  school  purposes  on  the  one  side  and 
you  are  not  giving  us  our  just  dues  on  the 
other. 

Now,  let  me  take  the  parks  commission  to 
task  if  you  will.  The  parks  commission  have 
concessions,  restaurants,  souvenir  stores,  and 
they  are  doing  business  in  direct  opposition 
to  private  enterprise,  to  the  man  who  has  a 
store  on  the  corner.  They  do  not  pay  any 
taxes,  and  they  do  not  pay— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  estimate? 

Mr.  Bukator:  This  is  on  the  school  ques- 
tion. If  they  paid  their  just  dues  to  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls,  these  people  would  not  have 
this  se\'en  mill  increase.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  I  will  make  a  real  issue  of  this  matter 
when  my  time  comes.  I  will  prepare  my 
notes  and  tell  you  what  I  think  of  Hydro  and 
their  lack  of  interest  in  Niagara  Falls.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  parks  com- 
mission and  their  lack  of  interest  as  far  as 
paying  their  just  dues  is  concerned. 

I  am  telling  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  that 
they  take  a  good  look  at  this  with  their 
executive  with  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  give  us  what  is  coming  to  us.  We 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  shake  and  up  to  this 
day  we  have  not  got  it.  That  is  why  you  have 
a  Liberal  member  in  Niagara  Falls,  that  was 
originally  a  Conservative  riding. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  again,  never  againi 

Mr.  Bukator:  No!  You  will  see  me  back 
here,  again  and  again! 

Niagara  Falls  not  only  has  the  roar  of  the 
Niagara  and  a  good  place  to  go  on  your 
honeymoon,  but  a  representative  that  speaks 
for  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I 
heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  say  a 
little  while  ago  that  the  Ontario  foundation 
programme  was  going  to  be  announced  in  a 
few  weeks.  If  that  statement  is  true,  I  would 
like  to  find  out  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
whether  he  has  any  intention  at  all  of  dis- 
cussing the  Ontario  foundation  programme 
at  this  session.  Because  let  me  tell  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  if  we  have  not  the  chance 
to  discuss  this  programme  and  then  you  take 
this  to  the  electorate  without  any  discussion 
and  you  make  a  political  football  out  of  this, 
then  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  group 
in  this  programme,  namely  the  separate 
schools  concerned.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
a  political  football  out  of  this,  then  I  say  this 
is  wrong  for  the  government  to  do.  To  me, 
the  separate  school  question  should  not  be  a 
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political  football  at  all  and  I  feel  that  on  this 
Ontario  foundation  programme,  we  should 
have  a  chance  for  discussion  in  this  House. 

Now,  I  have  certain  views  in  regard  to  this, 
but  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  going  to 
be  discussed  a  little  later  on  at  this  session, 
not  weeks  after  the  session  is  over.  Therefore 
I  would  like  to  point  out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member,  if  he  chose  to  discuss  the 
foundation  programme,  could  do  so  under 
this  vote.  It  concerns  legislative  grants.  I 
put  the  government  position  before  you.  We 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  giving  you  a  copy 
of  it.  It  is  in  Hansard.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  read  it  and  debate  it.  What  we  propose  to 
do  is  set  out  here  as  clearly  as  I,  and  any 
assistance  I  can  get,  can  make  it.  Now,  if  you 
choose  to  debate  it,  I  am  prepared  to  adjourn 
the  House  now  before  this  vote  is  carried. 
If  you  have  any  debate  on  the  foundation  pro- 
gramme, this  is  the  place  in  the  estimates  to 
debate  it. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  take  that 
attitude  at  a  quarter  after  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  to  say  that  we  are  going  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  adjourn  the 
House  before  this  vote  is  carried,  so  that 
when  we  return  we  will  be  on  this  vote  and 
you  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  make  any 
remarks  you  like. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  You  can  be  all  rested  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
do— adjourn  the  House  and  discuss  that  to- 
morrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
said  this  is  what  I  would  do  to  accommodate 
the  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  we  will  continue  with 
these  estimates  and  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  is  next  on  the  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.15  o'clock,  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
the  Armstrong  Friendship  Club  from  the 
S.  H.  Armstrong  Community  Centre,  Toronto. 
In  the  east  gallery,  students  from  Hill  Park 
High  School,  Hamilton,  Branksome  Hall, 
Toronto,  and  Havergal  College,  Toronto. 

Presenting   petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions.        -     - 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham)  from  the  com- 
mittee on  pension  benefits  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Extension,  Improvement  and  Solvency  of 
Pension  Plans  and  for  the  Portability  of 
Pension   Benefits. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  committee  did  meet  and  it  was 
discussed  in  committee  whether  or  not 
amendments  were  to  be  permitted.  The 
report  indicates  that  the  bill  is  being  pre- 
sented without  amendment.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  would  com- 
ment on  that,  because  this  is  unusual  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  different  procedure  than  that 
followed  by  other  committees,  where  we  are 
permitted  to  move  amendments. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
suggest  that  in  the  committee,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  would 
be  coming  back  here  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House— to  go  through  the  com- 
mittee stage  as  it  ordinarily  would— that  the 
committee  meeting  this  morning  should  be 
treated  more  as  a  discussion  group  for  people 
to  inform  themselves  as  to  what  the  exact 
provisions  of  the  bill  meant.    Then  if  there 
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were  any  amendments  anyone  wished  to 
move,  these  could  be  moved  when  the  bill 
was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House  here.  That  is  the  way  it  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills.       ' 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  which  I  have 
just  introduced  are  designed  to  make  The 
Minimum  Wage  Act  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  minimum  wage  programnie  that  will  protect 
the  working  people  of  this  province.  They 
are  the  product  of  a  very  careful  review  of 
the  legislation. 

The  principal  change  will  allow  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  wages  on  an  hourly 
basis  rather  than  on  a  weekly  basis,  as  is  the 
case  at  present.  The  hourly  basis  is  much 
more  flexible  and  realistic  than  the  weekly 
basis. 

Another  amendment  will  make  it  clear  that 
tips  or  gratuities  are  not  counted  as  wages. 

The  other  changes  will  strengthen  and 
streamline  the  administration  of  the  Act.  In 
accordance  witli  the  recommendation  of  the 
Goldenberg  Royal  commission,  power  is 
being  given  to  the  industry  and  labour  board, 
which  administers  the  Act,  to  investigate  and 
take  remedial  steps  in  connection  with  co- 
operative and  partnership  schemes  which 
may  in  fact  be  designed  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  Act.  Penalty  provisions  are  being 
made  more  realistic,  and  the  magistrate's 
order  to  pay  arrears  of  wages  will  henceforth 
be  enforceable  through  the  division  courts. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books  about  four  decades  ago. 
It  has  been  used  since  that  time  to  provide 
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inininuim  wage  protection  to  women  workers. 
While  there  has  been  much  consideration  of 
the  question  of  extending  that  protection  to 
male  employees,  I  am  informed  that  the 
trade  union  movement,  until  the  past  couple 
of  years,  has  been  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  minimum  wages  set  by  government  order. 

Over  the  past  20  years  there  has  been  a 
a  general  view  that  collective  bargaining 
coupled  with  steady  expansion  of  our 
economy,  would  do  the  job  of  raising  wages 
to  a  proper  level  and  maintaining  them  at 
that  level.  However,  the  wage  picture  has 
simply  not  worked  out  that  way.  While  on 
the  whole,  earnings  and  income  are  at  record 
levels,  and  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
are  better  off  than  they  ever  have  been 
before,  pockets  of  low  wages  still  exist  along 
with  conditions  which  could  only  be  described 
as  bordering  upon,  if  not  actually,  exploitive. 

The  House  will  understand  that  minimum 
wage  rates  are  not  fixed  by  statute,  they 
are  established  by  orders  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  approach  the  subject 
becatise  of  the  varying  conditions  through- 
out the  province.  Statutory  provisions  would 
])e  so  inflexible  as  to  constitute  a  hardship  on 
all  concerned. 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  announced 
the  government's  intention  to  assess  the  wage 
situation  very  carefully  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing into  effect,  where  necessary,  minimum 
wage  rates  which  would  protect  the  workers 
of  the  province.  I  underline  the  word  "care- 
fully." As  you  realize,  the  minimum  wage 
programme  must  be  based  on  reality;  it  must 
Ix;  designed  from  a  knowledge  of  economic 
facts  and  conditions.  It  should  not  and  must 
not  be  based  on  arbitrary  opinion. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  initial  aspect  of 
our  task  was  to  gather  data  which  was  not 
readily  available.  Accordingly,  a  pilot  survey 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  and  a  full 
survey  of  other  areas  of  the  province  was 
undertaken  to  determine  actual  wage  levels, 
liours  worked,  and  other  working  conditions 
as  planned. 

On  the  basis  of  studies  to  date,  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  to  follow  the  pattern 
recommended  b>'  the  Goldenbcrg  commission 
and  .set  certain  minimimi  rates  covering  male 
and  female  employees,  as  well  as  constniction 
workers  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto-Hamil- 
ton area,  which  in  many  ways  forms  a  single 
product  and  labour  market  area.  We  propose 
to  follow  this  up  on  the  basis  of  our  studies 
with  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages 
progressively  by  zones  and  in  stages  in  other 
parts    of   the   province. 


It  is  my  present  intention  that  tlie  first 
zone  should  comprise  an  area  which  would 
include  the  so-called  Golden  Horseshoe,  from 
Oshawa  on  the  east  around  to  Niagara  Falls, 
including  the  Grand  river  industrial  complex. 
In  general  terms,  it  is  planned  to  establish 
a  minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour  for  men, 
effective  in  June.  At  the  same  time,  the 
minimum  rate  for  women  will  be  shifted  to 
an  hourly  basis  and  will  be  fixed  at  85  cents 
in  the  first  instance.  Simultaneously,  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1.25  will  be  instituted 
for  construction  workers. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  indicated,  our  studies 
will  go  forward  and  on  the  basis  of  those 
studies,  plus  the  experience  gained  with  the 
minimum  wage  programme  in  the  Toronto- 
Hamilton  region,  minimum  wages  will  be 
extended  to  the  other  areas  of  the  province 
as   quickly   as   possible. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  a.sk  the  hon.  Minister  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  statement? 

Did  I  understand  him  to  say  from  his 
prepared  text  that  it  w^as  widely  known  that 
the  trade  union  movement  is  opposed  to 
minimum  wage  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon.  Min- 
ister is  surely  misinformed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  we 
have  really  any  argument  about  the  matter. 
There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  which 
keeps  in  front  of  them,  the  ultimate  effect  of 
a  minimum  wage  law  in  the  sense  that  they 
hope  that  a  minimum  wage  as  declared  imder 
that  legislation  will  not  become  establi.shed 
as  the  maximum. 

I  inserted  this  reference  deliberately  in  my 
statement  because  as  recently  as  within  the 
past  ten  days  one  of  tlie  most  outstanding  and 
best  known  and  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 
leaders  of  organized  labour  and  of  labour 
generally  in  this  country,  came  to  me  and 
repeated  his  concern  in  this  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  met  me  in  the  building  here 
and  pointed  out  his  concern. 


THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  VAGATIONS 
WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  collect  and  exchange 
statistical  information. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
proposes  a  new  Act  designed  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  statistical  information  for  the 
purposes  of  the  government.  The  Act  is 
permissive.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any 
existing  governmental  practices.  The  Act  will 
provide  the  government  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  factual  information.  It  is  a  permis- 
sive piece  of  legislation.  There  are  certain 
mandatory  and  secrecy  and  protective  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Act  which  will 
facilitate  the  collection  of  confidential  data 
as  well  as  the  exchange  and  joint  collection 
of  such  information.  In  researching  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  we  have  consulted 
in  great  detail  the  officials  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  this  legislation  in 
Ontario  will  assist  even  that  bureau  in  its 
operations.  From  our  provincial  government's 
point  of  view  this  will  enable  us  to  assist 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  The  Department  of  Labour  substantially 
in  the  work  of  those  departments. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains  a 
number  of  amendments.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  words  corporation  assessment  be  defined 
for  the  purposes  of  indicating  such  assess- 
ment on  the  assessment  rolls.  Another  section 
provides  that  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
educational  seminaries  does  not  apply  to  lands 
rented  or  leased  to  seminaries  by  any  person 
other  than  another  such  institution. 

Another  amendment  deals  with  the  matter 
of  taxes  imposed  on  a  telephone  company. 
Any  deficiency  that  may  arise  is  chargeable 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  municipality.  It 
is  not  chargeable  back  to  the  bodies  for  which 
council  is  required  to  raise  money,  as  is 
ordinarily  the  case  under  section  207  of  the 
Act.  The  amendment  to  this  section  will  re- 
quire that  any  such  deficiency  that  may  arise 
is  to  be  charged  back  to  the  bodies  that 
received  the  funds  in  the  first  place. 


I  am  presenting  an  amendment  which  is  to 
clarify  the  sections  of  Tlie  Assessment  Act 
dealing  with  the  assessment  of  farm  lands 
and  buildings.  This  really  is  not  an  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  further  clarification  of  what  was 
meant  in  the  last  amendment  to  The  Assess- 
ment Act  dealing  with  the  assessment  of 
farm  lands  and  buildings  and  it  will  provide 
that  consideration,  in  determining  the  sale 
value  of  farm  lands  for  assessment  purposes, 
consideration  shall  not  be  given  to  sales  of 
lands  and  buildings  sold  to  persons  whose 
principal  occupation  is  not  farming. 

In  subsection  3  of  section  43,  striking  out 
the  word  "locality"  and  using  instead,  "of 
that  vicinity."  A  minor  amendment  but  never- 
theless an  important  one  for  those  people  who 
are  working  in  the  field  of  assessment. 

Another  amendment  provides  that  heating 
plants  of  a  railway  company  are  assessable 
for  property  tax.  A  further  amendment  pro- 
vides that  hotels  of  a  railway  company  and 
a  portion  of  the  heating  plant  are  subject  to 
business  assessment  under  section  9  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  You  have  our 
support,  we  are  with  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Popular  move. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Another  amendment 
deals  with  the  matter  of  the  work  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  revision.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  clerk  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  correct  the  assessment  roll.  We  are 
providing  that  this  should  be  done  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  revision. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  another  very  important 
amendment  here  is  dealing  with  the  county 
assessment  commissioner.  We  provide  in  this 
amendment  that  the  council  of  a  county  may 
by  a  majority  vote  pass  a  by-law  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  county  assessment 
commissioner,  such  by-law  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  A  majority 
vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  A  majority  vote,  yes. 

Another  amendment  deals  with  the  matter 
of  taxes  paid  under  The  Ottawa  River  Water 
Powers  Act  of  1943.  These  are  payments  re- 
ceived by  municipalities  for  compensation  for 
loss  of  taxes  and  must  be  distributed  to  the 
bodies  entitled  thereto,  in  the  same  way  as 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  received  under 
section  245  of  The  Assessment  Act.  The 
result  of  the  amendment  is  that  these  pay- 
ments will  be  excepted  from  equalization  for 
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county  purposes.  Under  The  Municipal  Grants 
Act,  Canada,  the  federal  government  makes 
grants  which  are  based  on  the  application  of 
rates  of  taxation  applicable  to  federal 
property  if  that  property  were  taxable. 
Normally  this  is  the  valuation  which  under 
part  of  section  98  is  used  for  apportionment 
in  determining  county  rates.  However,  under 
certain  sections  of  The  Federal  Act,  deduc- 
tions may  be  made  by  the  Minister,  that 
is  the  federal  Minister,  which  in  some 
instances  substantially  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  grant.  Under  present  legislation,  the 
valuations  upon  which  the  grants  are  made 
remain  the  same  for  purposes  of  apportion- 
ment so  that  the  increase  in  county  rates 
payable  by  a  municipality  based  on  this 
apportionment  could  exceed,  and  in  some 
instances  has  exceeded,  the  amount  of  the 
federal  grant.  Tlie  amendment  is  designed 
to  remove  this  inequity. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  him  notice. 
The  question  is  as  follows:  The  London 
Free  Press  of  last  weekend  stated  that  dairies 
in  the  Windsor  area  were  going  to  increase 
the  price  of  milk.  As  a  moratorium  was  put 
on  the  price  of  milk  last  autumn  by  this 
government,  not  allowing  farmers  to  increase 
the  price,  has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  placing  a  morator- 
ium on  the  retail  price  of  milk  to  the 
consumer?  In  other  words,  if  the  farmers 
were  not  allowed  to  increase  the  price  of 
milk  last  autumn,  why  are  the  dairies  being 
allowed  to  do  so  now? 

An  hon.  member:  A  very  good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, because  of  my  timetable  this  morning, 
I  did  not  get  this  question  until  .shortly  before 
the  House  opened.  I  think  it  should  really 
be  addressed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture (Mr.  Stewart),  and  I  have  a.sked  that  he 
prepare  an  answer.  If  the  hon.  member 
would  ask  the  question  tomorrow,  I  am  sure 
he  will  have  an  an.swer  tomorrow. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  I  have  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Auld),  notice 
of  which  has  already  been  given  to  him.  My 
question:  what  is  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  department's  programme  for  advertising 
the  motor  vehicles  accident  claims  fund  and 
how  much  will  this  programme  cost? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.    Speaker,    I    thank    my    hon.    friend    for 


giving  me  notice.  In  answer  to  my  hon. 
friend's  question,  may  I  first  explain  that 
prior  to  July  1,  1962,  the  motorist  was  only 
required  to  show  proof  that  his  motor  vehicle 
was  insured  at  the  time  of  registration.  The 
new  Motor  Vehicles  Accident  Claims  Act 
which  came  into  effect  at  that  time  provides 
that  a  motorist  must  be  able  to  produce 
evidence  that  either  his  motor  vehicle  is  in- 
sured or  that  he  has  paid  the  uninsured  motor 
vehicle  fee  of  $20,  at  any  time  that  he  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  police.  There  is  a 
fine  of  from  $50  to  $500  for  failure  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  make  the  motoring  public 
aware  of  the  new  requirements,  notices  were 
inserted  in  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
prior  to  July  1.  Spot  announcements  were 
made  on  radio  and  television  and  pamphlets 
were  prepared  for  distribution  to  department 
offices  throughout  the  province.  One  refers 
to  the  requirement  of  having  to  have  proof 
of  insurance  and  points  out  that  no  pro- 
tection is  given  the  person  who  pays  the  $20 
iminsured  motor  vehicle  fee.  The  other  is  a 
question-and-answer  pamphlet  explaining  how 
to  make  a  claim  under  the  new  fund. 

The  cost  of  advertising  in  the  press  was 
$19,741.69.  The  costs  of  radio  and  television 
$5,397.35  and  the  cost  of  the  pamphlets 
$8,404.64.  The  total  cost,  to  save  my  hon. 
friend  the  addition,  was  $33,543.68. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  68  cents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  select  committee  on 
automobile  insurance  in  their  second  report, 
made  the  following  recommendation: 

that  appropriate  educational  measures  be 
implemented  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  purpose,  procedures  and  benefits  of  the 
fund. 

In  line  with  this  recommendation,  during 
the  current  month  a  limited  number  of  radio 
spot  announcements  are  again  being  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  motoring  public  and  t© 
point  out  three  .specific  things: 

1.  That  the  motorist  who  cannot  produce 
proof  of  insurance  or  of  having  paid  the  im- 
insured motor  vehicle  fee  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $.50;  2.  that  the  $20  uninsured  motor 
\ehicle  fee  does  not  provide  insurance  or 
protection;  3.  how  and  where  to  make  a 
claim  again.st  the  fimd.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gramme will  be  $4,861.80. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  Hou.se:  Eleventh  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow 
(Ottawa  West)  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 
( continued ) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  513: 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  told  two  or  three  hon. 
members  yesterday  that  I  would  get  them 
some  information.  As  far  as  the  scholarships 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
inquired  about,  I  have  the  names  of  the 
students  here.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  them,  but  one  is  at  University 
of  Toronto,  the  second  one  is  at  York,  one  is 
at  Assumption,  the  fourth  is  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  the  fifth  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  the  sixth  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo  and  the  seventh  at  McMaster, 
the  eighth  at  Queen's,  the  ninth  at  Western 
and  the  tenth  at  Carleton. 

I  can  supply  you  with  the  names  if  you 
would  like. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  It  is  the  total 
number  of  foreign  students  going  to  univer- 
sity that  I  asked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  couldn't  get  it  from  the 
other  institutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do 
have  an  interesting  figure  here  and  I  do  not 
think  this  is  necessarily  representative  of  the 
other  institutions.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  information  as  to  whether  they  are 
from  the  United  States  or  from  the  other 
provinces,  but  there  are  1,532  students  from 
outside  Ontario  presently  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  I  think  this  is  a  rather 
interesting  figure,  but  I  hasten  to  add  this 
may  not  be  indicative  of  the  number  at 
Western  or  Assumption  or  other  universities. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  percentage  would  that 
be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  would  represent  roughly  between 
eight  and  nine  per  cent.  I  believe  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence)  men- 
tioned the  amount  being  paid  to  the  Toronto 
Public  Library  Board.  This  amount,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  $197,183.35. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  was  going  to 
give  me  an  answer  to  a  question  I  raised 
with  him  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder, 
if  the  hon.  member  would  mind  repeating  it. 
It  had  something  to  do  with  the  statements 
in  the  public  accounts. 


Mr.  Gisborn:  Yes,  the  public  accounts  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1962,  under 
The  Department  of  Education  D-30.  Under 
Miscellaneous  Grants  the  hon.  Minister  will 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  it  says 
"Miscellaneous  to  be  paid  as  directed  by  the 
Minister."  My  question  was,  these  accounts 
are  supposed  to  be  the  expenditures  by  the 
department  for  that  term  and  this  indicates 
the  money  is  to  be  paid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  quite  understand  the  hon. 
member's  question,  but  there  is  a  fund  in 
The  Department  of  Education  for  what  we 
call  miscellaneous  grants.  And  this  is  the 
list  of  those  that  are  paid.  You  will  see  that 
under  vote  514  we  have  listed  a  number  of 
these   miscellaneous    grants. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  does  not  grasp  the  intent  of  my 
question.  I  am  talking  about  the  public 
accounts  which  sets  out  the  expenditure 
already  made  by  the  department.  In  relation 
to  this  expenditure  of  $92,850  in  parenthesis 
it  says  "To  be  paid  as  directed  by  the 
Minister". 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  I  see  what  the 
hon.  member  is  getting  at,  Mr.  Chairman. 
These  amounts  have  been  paid.  The  miscel- 
laneous grants  that  are  referred  to  in  the 
section  above  are  grants  that  are  paid 
primarily,  as  a  matter  of  custom.  The  grants 
that  you  are  concerned  about  are  those  grants 
to  be  paid  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Minister 
and  these  grants,  too,  have  been  paid. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Sir, 
last  evening  before  we  adjourned  I  mentioned 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  that 
I  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
Ontario  foundation  programme  as  he  an- 
nounced it  on  February  21,  especially  the 
section  pertaining  to  the  separate  schools.  I 
want  to  get  further  information  from  him. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are 
all  aware  that  the  three  parties  of  this  House 
have  offered  a  foundation  programme  for  our 
elementary  schools  in  Ontario  and  I  may  say 
that  the  Catholic  educators  have  hailed  the 
programme  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  with 
very  cautious  pleasure.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Canadian  Register  of  March  2. 
There  is  a  section  here  where  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Carter,  past-president  of  the  Ontario  Separate 
Schools  Trustees  Association  indicated  his 
pleasure  at  the  announcement  but  felt  that 
detailed  comment  should  be  withheld  until 
the  grants  structure  could  be  studied  in 
detail. 
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Xow,  my  pun?ose  in  discussing  it  is  exactly 
iilonii  tliis  line.  This  is  what  1  would  like  to 
;tsk  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  explain.  This 
i^rant  stnicture,  in  Hanmrd  on  page  920  and 
921,  had  three  sections  that  he  mentioned.  1 
would  like  a  further  explanation  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  these  three  .sections 
that  he  mentions  in  Hansard,  No.  33,  of 
February  21. 

Flon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  What 
is  the  first  heading? 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  right  at  the  bottom 
of  page  920,  the  second  last  paragraph.  This 
is  section  1.  Section  2  is  in  the  middle  of 
page  921. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  looking  at  Hansard,  would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber just  read  the  first  heading  there? 

Mr.  Belanger:  "Now  the  first  .section  of 
equalization  grants— and  there  are  three 
categories— I  he  first  is  corporate  tax  adjust- 
ment  grant   for  all   eli'mentary   schools." 

Then  it  goes  on.  I  could  point  out  the 
second  section.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister would  like  to  explain  this  one.  This  is 
the  one  on  which  1  would  like  a  little  explan- 
ation and  then  the  other  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  that  I  can  add  other  than 
as  set  out  in  the  remarks  I  made  in  February. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out,  our  grants 
under  tliis  plan  are  divided  into  three  sections. 
I  think  the  hon.  meml)er  is  asking  particularly 
about  the  third  section,  but  as  all  three 
sections  apply  to  all  schools  in  the  province- 
all  our  elementary  schools  in  any  event- 
perhaps  I  should  deal  with  all  of  them. 

The  first  element  in  our  grant  is  a  basic 
tax  relief  grant  about  which  we  had  some 
debate  here  last  night.  Hn's  is  a  per  pupil 
grant  which  is  given  to  all  school  boards  and 
is  designed  specifically  to  relieve  the  basic 
t:i\  load  resting  on  the  home  and  fanu  owner 
for  educational  purposes.  Incorporated  in  this 
will  be  the  present  residential  and  farm  school 
tax  assistance  grant  uluch  in  these  pres(Mit 
estimates  amount  to  $.30,300,000,  and  aboiit 
which  \\c   had   some-   discussion  last  evening. 

The  second  section  of  the  grants  is  a 
special  or  stimulation  grant.  As  I  pointed  out 
before-,  this  grant  is  designed  to  encourage 
school  boards  to  take  certain  action  which  we 
think  is  proper  from  an  educational  point  of 
xiew;  i.e.,  we  cannot  pay  additional  grants 
for  auxiliary  classes  and  thus  encourage  school 
boards  to  set  up  auxiliary  classes.  We  under- 
write   50    per    cent    of    the    cost    of    a    milk 


programme  for  school  boards  which  wish  to 
provide  milk  for  their  students.  We  make 
certain  grants  that  encourage  small  school 
sections  to  unite  and  these  grants  have  en- 
couraged the  di.sappearance  of  the  one-room 
school  and  the  creation  of  the  graded  schools 
in  our  rural  areas.  We  encourage  this  move 
by  offering  additional  grants. 

Then  we  get  into  the  third  area,  the  area 
of  equalization  grants.  Through  the  equaliza- 
tion grant,  as  I  pointed  out  last  night,  we 
attempt  to  do  two  things:  one,  ensure  that 
there  is  ecpiality  of  opportunity  of  education 
throughout  the  province;  and  two,  that  we 
can  adjust  the  grants  here  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  local  community  to  pay;  and, 
of  covuse,  this  we  must  do  if  we  are  to 
achieve  eciualization  of  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion by  paying  to  the  poor  board  a  larger 
amount  because  that  board  has  not  the  same 
opportunity  to  raise  from  its  own  resources— 
i.e.,  its  own  assessment,  in  its  own  municipal- 
ity—the money  it  needs  to  provide  education 
to  an  established  standard  for  the  >'Oung 
people  of  that  community. 

The  ecpialization  grant  I  am  .speaking  about 
in  a  broad  area,  is  in  turn  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  is  the  corporation  tax  adjust- 
ment grant,  which  will  go  to  all  elementary 
schools.  This  is  the  formula  we  have  devised 
which  we  hope  will  rectify  the  disparity 
between  corporate  assessment  held  by  public 
and  separate  school  boards. 

As  I  said  in  my  original  remarks,  the 
Roman  Catliolic  minority  has,  and  with  some 
justification,  complained  about  the  impractic- 
ability of  applying  the  right  of  direction  of 
taxes  to  corporate  interests.  This  is  the  whole 
problem  of  the  corporate  as.sessment  for 
school  purposes  in  our  municipalities.  What 
our  fornuila  in  tins  section  amounts  to  is  this: 
we  take  all  the  corporate  assessment  for 
school  purposes  in  the  municipality  and  see 
hcnv  it  is  divided  between  separate  and  public 
schools  and  then  we  .see  how  it  would  be 
divided  were  it  to  be  divided  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  home  and  farm  assessment 
bears  to  the  total  home  and  farm  assessment; 
i.e.,  that  portion  of  the  a.sse.s.sment  directed 
to  the  separate  schools.  Then  we  as  a  govern- 
ment will  make  a  grant  to  en.sure  that  the  tax 
money  is  there  to  an  ecpuvalent  that  would 
come  to  each  board  were  the  total  cori^orate 
assessment  in  the  community  divided  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  home  and  farm  assess- 
ment bears  to  the  total  home  and  farm  as.sess- 
ment of  the  community. 

This  is  relatix  ely  complicated  and  I  can  only 
tell  the  hon.  members  that  I  cannot  pos.sibly 
speak  it  any  plainer  than  I  have  written  it. 
It  appears  in  Hansard,  and  if  the  hon.  mem- 
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ber  would  like  it,  I  will  send  him  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  detached  from  Hansard.  In 
any  event,  this  is  the  formula  that  we  have 
devised,  to  right  the  inequity  that  has 
developed  in  the  corporate  tax  field.  In  this 
statement  I  explain  how  that  happened  and 
I  explain  other  methods  of  attempting  to 
deal  with  it  which  have  proven  to  be  un- 
successful. I  point  out  why,  because  of 
various  constitutional  problems  and  some  such 
solution  as  this  is  the  only  one  available. 

Then  the  third  part  of  the  equalization 
grant  is  what  we  call  a  recognized  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  grant  and  this  is  an 
interesting  grant  when  you  consider  a  founda- 
tion system.  In  our  province  we  have  what  we 
have  termed  in  the  department  for  some  years 
recognized  extraordinary  expenditures.  These 
are  expenditures  that  are  not  common  to 
all  school  boards  in  the  province.  Some  have 
them  and  some  have  not.  They  are  caused 
from  various  reasons.  Sometimes  it  is  cost 
of  transportation,  sometimes  it  is  the  necessity 
of  capital  outlays  from  current  funds;  some- 
times these  recognized  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures arise  because  one  area  has  to  build 
a  great  many  schools  in  a  very  short  time 
compared  with  another  area  that  probably 
does  not  have  to,  and  therefore  you  have  to 
give  additional  assistance  to  the  area  and  to 
the  school  board  that  in  effect  is  incurring 
extraordinary   expenditures. 

We  call  these  recognized  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures and  we  make  special  grants.  The 
grants  are  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  actual 
amoimt  spent  in  the  category  of  recognized 
extraordinary  expenditures.  This  grant  does 
not  go  to  every  board  because  many  boards  do 
not  incur  these  expenses.  It  is  another  step 
in  equalizing  out  of  provincial  taxation  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  provide  education 
at  the  local  level. 

Finally,  the  third  section  in  which  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  is  interested,  is  the  school 
tax  equalization  grant  itself.  This  is  the 
basic  equalization  or  foundation  grants  to 
which  will  be  added  these  other  grants  that 
I  mention  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  grant 
payable  to  a  board. 

On  this  grant,  we  have  found  from  experi- 
ence that  at  the  present  time,  for  instance, 
we  are  dealing  with  four  classes.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  classify  the  school  boards  in  the 
province  on  the  basis  of  what  their  need  is 
and  what  their  ability  to  meet  that  need  is. 
Presently  we  find  a  great  variation  in  con- 
ditions across  the  province.  We  have  at 
present  four  classes,  schools  in  municipalities 
of  a  population  under  14,000;  urban  munici- 
palities with  a  population  of  over  14,000  and 


under  100,000;  the  metropolitan  area;  and 
urban  municipalities  with  a  population  over 
110,000. 

Now  in  the  new  formula  that  we  are 
devising  we  are  attempting  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  classifications,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  because  there  is  always  a  group  of 
boards  that  just  simply  do  not  fit  and  we  may 
have  to  retain  four.  The  principle  in  this 
final  and  basic  equalization  grant  is  that 
the  provincial  government  will  guarantee  to 
each  school  board  in  the  province  a  sufficient 
revenue  from  this  provincial  grant,  that  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  money  it  can  raise 
from  its  own  resources  will  enable  it  to  meet 
a  satisfactory  level  of  education. 

From  experience  we  think  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  a  uniform  mill  rate  and  to  fix  uniform 
costs  of  education  across  the  province.  It 
must  be  divided  into  these  sections  that  I 
mentioned  and  in  this  way  we  can  give  more 
help  to  one  group  than  we  do  to  another, 
because  that  group  needs  more  help  to 
achieve  the  same  standing.  These  grants  will 
of  course,  vary  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  the   board. 

In  assessing  the  wealth  of  the  board,  we 
will  take  into  consideration  what  we  have 
given  to  a  board.  For  instance,  in  the  grant 
that  I  mentioned  we  would  give  them  in 
order  to  equalize  corporate  assessment,  that 
will  be  considered  in  assessing  the  wealth  of 
a  board.  What  it  means  is  this:  the  poorer 
boards  will  get  additional  sums  of  money 
and  in  computing  their  wealth,  we  will  take 
into  consideration  all  the  factors  at  the  local 
level.    Now  that  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  go  into 
such  a  detailed  explanation.  All  I  wanted 
to  get  was  the  difference  of  what  it  was 
from  last  year  to  this  present  year.  To  me 
there  is  a  lot  of  similarity  in  what  you  have 
said  to  the  plan  we  have  had  in  the  past 
and  all  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  the  differ- 
ence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
I  wanted  to  make  was,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  comparison.  The  formula  I  have 
explained  is  to  straighten  out  the  inequities 
that  have  arisen  through  the  constitutional 
interpretation  of  how  you  can  direct  cor- 
porate assessment.  For  instance,  this  is  one 
thing  that  is  completely  new  in  this  plan. 
Then  we  propose  that  through  the  equaliza- 
tion grants  and  by  using  this  additional 
formula  to  bring  out  a  much  greater  area 
of  equality  than  we  have  had  heretofore. 
In    other    words,    the    poorer    boards    in    the 
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province  are  going  to  receive  a  good  deal 
more  money  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  into  a  position  of  equahty  with  other 
boards.  But  we  cannot  take  one  board  and 
say  we  are  going  to  bring  everything  in  the 
province  to  this  standard  because  the  stand- 
ards vary  from  one  area  to  another  across 
the   province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  513  carried? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Oh,  no.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  firstly, 
before  I  make  any  further  comments,  what 
is  impossible  about  bringing  all  the  boards 
lip  to  a  given  standard,  a  predetermined 
standard?  Your  last  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  you  cannot  bring  all  the  boards 
up  to  the  standard  of  one  recognized  high 
standard  board  for  certain  reasons,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  elaborate  on  those  reasons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
difficulty  you  will  have  is  in  establishing 
wliat  that  standard  is.  I  mean,  who  is  going 
to  be  above  it  and  who  is  going  to  be  below 
it.  We  have  found  from  experience  that, 
particularly  when  you  translate  it  into  terms 
of  dollars,  what  produces  a  certain  level  of 
education  in  one  town,  certainly  would  not 
produce  anything  close  to  that  level  of  educa- 
tion in  another. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  absolutely 
correct.  What  you  can  do  is  establish  a  level 
of  education  and  meet  that,  but  you  will 
meet  it  with  varying  amounts  of  money  in 
different  areas  of  the  province.  In  some  areas 
the  actual  cost  of  operating  is  much  higher 
than  in  others,  because  of  the  cost  of  living, 
cost  of  teachers,  and  cost  of  operating.  If 
you  were  to  take  a  standard  in  a  high 
operating  costs-say,  urban  school— and  say 
that  is  the  standard  operating  cost,  you 
miglit  take  another  school  board  and  find 
that  thry  would  be  operating  at  a  profit, 
because  they  just  simply  would  not  need  as 
much  money. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  are  the  things 
that  one  comes  to  in— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Not 
necessarily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course,  you  say  not 
necessarily.  This  is  a  very  practical  approach 
to   the   problem   and   these   are   matters    that 


we  can  establish  through  experienced  studies 
and  the  statistics  we  have. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  comments  that  I  want  to  pursue  but  I 
would  like  to  come  back  to  this  point.  I 
suggest  rather  than  put  this  in  the  form  of 
a  question  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  make  my 
statement  and  then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  reply.  I  suggest,  sir,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  quite  as 
valid  as  it  might  seem  on  first  sight. 

I  think  it  is  a  generalization  to  say  that 
conditions  vary  in  varying  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. It  has  certain  commonsense  about  it, 
but  it  is  my  understanding,  sir,  that  in  the 
high  schools,  for  example,  the  difference  be- 
tween salaries  for  teachers  varies  very  little— 
$100  or  $200  throughout  the  whole  province. 
This  whole  theory  that  up  in  Kapuskasing  or 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  province  they 
pay  less  or  more  than  here  really  does  not 
prevail.  My  suggestion  to  you  is  this:  I  doubt 
that  the  variation  in  teachers'  salaries  should 
be  more  than  $100  or  $200  for  given  qualifi- 
cations throughout  the  province.  Sure,  there 
is  a  minor  adjustment  for  cost  of  living,  but  a 
good  teacher  in  a  public  system  receives  X 
dollars  in  Toronto  and  I  would  wonder 
whether  that  teacher  would  receive  many  less 
dollars  in  say  Hamilton,  Port  Arthur,  or  Fort 
William  or  other  parts  of  the  province?  I 
think  this  is  very  pertinent  because,  of  course, 
if  you  take  the  separate  school  rate— we  have 
the  hon.  member  who  has  just  spoken  who 
has  said  many  times  in  this  House  that  he 
gets  $2,000  less  than  what  his  public  school 
confrere  gets  across  the  street. 

If  your  determination  is  going  to  be  that 
in  that  area,  the  separate  school  has  estab- 
lished a  given  level  of  $2,000  less  than  the 
public  school  system,  so  we  still  are  going 
to  be  nowhere  near  equality  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  this  policy,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Which  end  do  you 
attack? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  me  attack  it  the 
way  I  was  going  to.  Mr.  Clrurman,  yesterday 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  made  some 
comments  in  this  respect  and  he  had,  I  think, 
jocular  enjoyment  about  what  he  termed  a 
variation  in  my  programme.  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  a  whole  lot  of  detail,  but  I  would 
just  suggest  to  you  so  that  we  can  get  to  the 
essence  of  this  debate,  that— and  whether  the 
hon.  member  will  believe  me  or  not,  I  do 
not  know— it  was  just  coincidental  that  at 
about  the  time  he  made  his  announcement 
last   fall,   we   had   had   an   economist   and   a 
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student  doing  a  doctoral  thesis  on  this  very 
subject  of  foundation  programmes,  discuss 
this  proposition  with  myself  and  other  hon. 
members  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  admit 
that  these  people  did  persuade  me  to  veer 
away  from  the  proposition  th  it  1  had  enuncia- 
ted theretofore,  which  was  basically,  to  take 
over  the  total  cost  of  education.  They  did  so 
for  this  reason:  they  felt  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  demonstrate  where  you  would  get 
the  money  to  finance  our  whole  educational 
system  if  you  gave  up  the  municipal  levy. 

Let  me  say  this,  sir,  that  what  I  was  aim- 
ing at  in  all  my  observations,  in  all  my  worry- 
ings  and  thinking  out  loud,  Mr.  Minister  of 
Education,  was  to  overcome  the  real  problem 
we  have  here  to  give  all  our  children  in  all 
our  schools  an  eoual  opportunity.  I  think  it 
gainsays  the  problem  to  repeat  where  the 
problem  really  lies. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  does  not 
lie  at  the  provincial  level.  Nobody  is  saying 
for  a  moment  that  the  provincial  grants  have 
been  inequitable.  We  know,  basically  they 
have  been  equitable.  The  inequality  has  been 
in  existence  at  the  local  municipal  level, 
and  particularly  in  respect  to  corporate  taxes. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  get  very  far  by 
talking  equality  of  a  provincial  grant  unless 
we  have  had  equality  of  local  grants  or,  in 
the  alternative,  a  total  equality  of  numbers 
of  dollars  made  available  to  each  student 
in  all  our  system 

With  that  background,  sir,  I  suggest  to 
you  that  it  will  not  serve  the  public  a  bit 
for  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  I 
to  have  our  private  debate  as  to  who  said 
what  first. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  public. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  public  now.  I 
sa3'  now,  sir,  that  there  it  is  quite  apparent. 
I  know  from  my  personal  observation  and  my 
personal  concern  over  this  problem  that  at 
the  time,  last  fall,  when  we  were  breaking 
new  ground  on  this  subject,  it  took  consider- 
able courage  to  take  a  stand  in  respect  of 
problems  that  the  government  has  now 
acknowledged  and  is  now  doing  something 
about. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  we  have  never  really 
come  to  grips,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  wont  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
determination  of  whether  all  the  parties  are 
on  all  fours.  I  think  all  three  parties  genu- 
inely have  acknowledged  the  problem,  and 
genuinely  want  to  effect  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  educational  opportunity  in  the 
elementary  system  and  particularly  in  the 
public   and   separate   systems.   Sir,    I   suggest 


that  what  has  been  given  us  by  the  govern- 
ment is  open  to  certain  real  queries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  has 
suggested  this  is  a  five-year  programme  and 
I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister 
or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  government  to  phase  this  pro- 
gramme over  a  five-year  period  and  that  is  to 
effect  equality  of  opportunity  at  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years,  or  whether  it  is  the  intent 
to  effect  equality  of  opportunity  right  off  the 
bat.    Now  this  makes  a  big  difference. 

If  your  ultimate  goal  is  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity five  years  hence,  in  other  words  if  you 
are  going  to  add  to  the  total  number  of 
dollars  that  will  translate  your  philosophical 
idea,  the  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
into  reality  over  a  long  period  of  five  years, 
then  I  suggest  that  this  is  far  different,  of 
course,  than  what  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  suggested  and  certainly  what 
we  in  the  Liberal  party  suggested. 

For  all  the  hoopla  about  the  saving  certi- 
ficates and  such  like,  I  think  they  are  a  very 
commendable  thing.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
suggested  them  was  simply  this:  we  in  this 
party  could  introduce  our  foimdation  pro- 
gramme immediately,  and  we  would.  There- 
fore my  first  question  of  the  hon.  Minister 
is  to  discover  what  he  means  by  the  five- 
year  programme  and  exactly  how  this  pro- 
gramme will  be  paid.  Will  it  be  five  years 
before  we  attain  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  and  what  amount  of  money  will 
be  paid  in  each  of  the  five  years  to  move 
toward  this  goal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  far  as  the  five-year 
programme  is  concerned,  to  go  back  beyond 
that,  to  get  at  the  local  area  of  inequality, 
we  have  devised,  or  at  least  part  of  our 
scheme,  is  what  I  have  sketched  out  for 
the  hon.  member  when  I  mentioned  the 
corporate  tax  adjustment  grant. 

Now  what  we  are  doing  in  this  field  is 
simply  to  take  provincial  money  and  adjust 
inequalities  that  have  arisen  through  inter- 
pretation of  certain  constitutional  problems. 
I  cannot  put  it  any  simpler  than  that.  It  is 
set  out  here  very  clearly  what  we  propose  to 
do  and  it  will  get  at  the  roots  of  the  in- 
equality which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position has  already  recognized  in  his 
statement. 

Now  it  is  a  five-year  programme  for  this 
reason.  In  dealing  with  financing  education 
over  the  years  it  has  become  apparent  that 
a  change  has  developed.  Actually  you  could 
talk  about  it  as  a  ten-year  programme  or  a 
three-year    programme,    but   five    years   is    a 
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Uood  period  to  shoot  at.  Now  probably  in 
the  last  two,  or  possibly  three,  years  of  that 
five-year  programme  yon  are  thinking  of 
what  you  are  going  to  do  next.  These  things 
do  not  come  about  overnight.  You  may  say 
that  >ou  can  introduce  a  programme  to- 
morrow, but  I  would  say  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  that  you  cannot. 

As  I  ha\e  mentioned,  this  programme  is 
imderNvay.  To  develop,  to  seek  out  the 
formula,  to  assess  what  they  mean,  what 
effect  they  are  going  to  have  on  4,()00-odd 
school  boards.  To  even  establish  the  prin- 
ciples that  vNe  have  been  able  to  put  in  here, 
has  taken  close  to  two  years.  It  will  take 
considerably  more  time  to  work  out  the 
schedules  and  the  actual  amounts  we  are  in 
fact  going  to  distribute  in  grants. 

As  to  the  actual  amount  of  money— as  a 
rough  estimate— I  would  think  this  will  cost 
close  to  an  additional  $50  million  when  it  is 
introduced.  That  is  a  pretty  rough  estimate, 
Ixcause  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  until  we  see  where  we  are 
going  to  assess  these  amounts  and  what  will 
go  to  each  of  the  school  boards  in  the 
province.  This  is  what  we  will  have  to  do 
to  assess  the  amount,  so  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  less  than 
that. 

Inchidctl  in  that  amount  in  all  probability 
would  be  the  natural  growth  that  we  experi- 
ence every  year  which  automatically  raises 
tlie  grants  because  of  the  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of  yoimg  people  in  our  school 
system.  We  add  about  70,000  young  people 
each  year.  Each  September  we  start  out 
with  70,000  more  than  we  had  in  the  previous 
June. 

This  is  the  answer  I  have  to  your  comment 
and  the  first  one  is  that,  to  recapitulate,  we 
are  aiming  at  the  basic  ineciuality  which  you 
have  mentioned  and  which  exists  at  the  local 
1<\«1.  Second,  it  is  a  five-year  programme, 
because  this  is  a  practical  way  to  approach 
the  problem.  You  make  your  plans  for  five 
>ciirs  and  carry  them  out  and  it  gives  time 
to  see  what  you  are  doing.  It  also  gives  time 
to  plan  what  you  are  going  to  do  when  the 
fi\c-year  period  is  up.  In  this  way  you  are 
always  progressive.  The  amounts  of  money 
at    tiiis   stage   are   very   hard   to   estimate. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  sir,  they  may  be 
very  hard  to  estimate,  but  I  may  say  that 
those  persons  who  made  estimates  for  our 
group  came  up  with  a  figure  you  have  used 
back  in  the  fall.  Now  I  do  not  pretend, 
myself,  to  be  able  to  do  the  computation,  but 


I  would  think  that  frankly  that  is  about  the 
figure.  What  I  cannot  get  through  my  head 
is  this,  reducing  it  to  utter  simplicity,  here 
in  Toronto  you  know  and  I  know  that  there 
is  a  very  great  variation  in  school  value  be- 
tween separate  and  public  schools.  Now  cost 
of  living  is  the  same.  These  buildings,  the 
separate  school  buildings,  may  be  constructed 
cheaper  than  the  public,  but  they  are  up. 
Let  us  think  only  for  the  time  being  of 
teachers'  salaries,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  the 
big  cost. 

Now  can  you  advise  me  whether  or  not 
the  boards  here  in  Toronto  can  assuredly  go 
ahead  and  negotiate  salaries  in  the  separate 
school  system  at  the  prevailing  public  school 
rate  next  year  and  be  assured  that  the  grants 
will  be  forthcoming?  Will  ycmr  system  give 
them  that  additional  amount  of  money  that 
is  necessary  to  pay  the  additional  salary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in- 
creased the  grants  in  this  current  year  to 
all  the  school  boards  in  the  province  which 
automatically  includes  a  good  number  of  the 
separate  school  boards,  not  all  of  them;  there 
are  as  many  public  school  boards  just  as  i)Oor 
as  separate  school  boards. 

I  could  not  say  that  they  could  go  out  and 
compete  at  the  top  salary:  no,  I  could  not 
say  that;  and  that  we  would  try  to  pick 
up  whatever  they  spend.  These  grants  will 
come  as  they  have  always  come.  We  distri- 
bute them  so  that  when  they  are  doing  their 
budgets  they  can  plan  on  the  amount  of 
money  they  can  use.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  this  government  to  say  to  any  school 
board  in  the  province:  "meet  the  toj)  salary 
of  anyone  you  like  and  we  will  pick  it  up." 
I  can  assure  you  that  for  the  poorer  boards 
in  this  province,  and  this  includes  all  of  them, 
there  will  be  imder  this  scheme,  very  sub- 
stantial increases  because  of  the  equalization 
factor  I  have  described  to  you.  I  cannot  tell 
>ou  at  this  time  the  actual  amount  of  money 
any    one    board    is    going    to    receive. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  we  are  beginning 
to  get  to  the  nub  of  this  problem,  and  here 
I  hope  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is 
going  to  join  with  me.  We  who  have 
espoused  the  idea  of  a  foundation  programme 
have  taken  the  basic  proposition  to  be  as 
follows:  one,  that  equality  of  opportunity  for 
education  should  be  the  right  of  everybody. 
We  have  tried  to  translate  that  into  practice 
as  follows:  first,  the  government  should  be 
able  to  determine  what  is  not  a  minimal 
quality  of  education  throughout  the  province, 
but  what  I  would  say  is  a  reasonably  good, 
high   quality   of   education. 
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Now,  I  recognize  that  you  would  have  to 
take  into  account  that  in  the  quaHty  of  educa- 
tion, the  cost  of  providing  it  would  vary 
slightly  between  regions  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
school  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  areas- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  quite  agree  that  as 
between  Toronto  and  others;  but  there  are 
not  that  many  variants,  sir,  there  are  not 
that  many. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Get  rid  of  the 

one-room  school! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  another  factor- 
that  is  a  another  thing. 

What  we  have  proposed  is  simply  this: 
granted  you  would  have  to  have  regions; 
nobody  has  ever  suggested  you  could  take 
the  whole  province  and  say  "that  is  it,"  it 
will  be  absolutely  rigid  and  to  this  particular 
level.  There  would  be  regional  variations,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  in  the  extreme  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   I  mentioned  four. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  in  the  rural 
group  you  could  set  a  good  standard  for  the 
rural  groups  and  I  would  think  you  should 
get  a  standard  that  would  persuade  those 
rural  groups,  that  are  in  the  extreme  position 
you  talked  about,  to  come  up  to  the  median 
high  standard  for  the  rural  groups,  sir. 

Now  then,  that  done,  a  uniform  assessment 
across  the  province  at  the  local  level  would 
be  effected  and  that  money  would  be  paid 
into  the  local  school  board.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  is  this:  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  In  your  brief  you  spent  something  like 
20  pages  saying  there  are  great  constitutional 
problems  about  it,  that  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  clauses  in  the  constitution  that 
have  to  do  with  prejudice.  You  may  not 
prejudice  the  existing  rights. 

Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  great  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  but  certainly  that  clause, 
historically  to  the  ordinary  layman,  and 
historian,  is  meant  you  may  not  do  anything 
to  prejudice  the  existing  rights  as  of  that 
time;  but,  you  can  add  to  them.  You  can  give 
them  more.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  to 
prevent  this  government  tomorrow  from  giv- 
ing more  than  was  given  then.  No,  there  is 
no  constitutional  problem.  There  may  be  a 
political  problem,  but  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional problem. 

Therefore,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is 
this:  What  in  the  world  is  wrong  vi^ith  the 
basic  foundation  programme?  In  your  paper 
you  have  gone  to  great  pains  to  say  it  just 


will  not  work;  that  constitutionally  it  cannot 
work  in  Ontario.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  think 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Define  your  programme 
and  one  will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  it 
will  work.  I  would  point  out  that  the  pro- 
gramme would  be  unconstitutional  as  func- 
tioned in  certain  jurisdictions  where  all  the 
funds— grants,  taxes  and  everything— are  put 
into  one  common  pot,  and  distributed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  this  is  the  time 
where  we  should  come  to  grips  with  this 
thing,  if  that  is  the  phrase  to  be  used.  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  ever  said  that  all  the 
funds  would  go  into  one  central  reservoir 
and  be  paid  out  of  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Except  that  this  is  a 
commonly  accepted  type  of  foundation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  not  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  that  at  all.  After  all.  Nova  Scotia  has 
used  it,  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  was  member  of  the  founding 
convention  before  Confederation.  Surely  it  is 
as  old  as  Ontario  and  has  the  same  historical 
rights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  you  will  read  this  you 
will  find  out  why  you  cannot  make  this 
comparison.  You  really  cannot  make  a  consti- 
tutional comparison  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  great  constitutional  argument,  be- 
cause— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  nub  of  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  constitution  does  nothing  more  than  say 
you  cannot  take  away  rights  that  are  existing 
now.  But,  you  can  give  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  certainly 
given  more. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  question  that— 
in  terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  want  to  come 
to,  because  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very 
important  in  the  next  few  months,  is  to  know 
exactly  what  the  government  programme  is. 

The  foundation  programme,  as  I  envisage 
it,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  going  to  support  me  in  this,  has  the 
great  advantage  whereby  the  levy  is  made 
at  the  local  level,  on  a  uniform  basis.  Might 
I  say  this:  when  you  talk  about  the  inability 
to  effect  equalized  assessement  in  Ontario, 
you  are  at  once  at  variance  with  the  expert  in 
this  field,  namely,  Lome  Cumming. 
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He  has  said  that  it  is  his  objective,  before 
1964,  to  effect  eqviahzed  assessment  in  the 
province.  It  was  his  objective  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

Your  predecessor,  the  member  for  Victoria 
(Hon.  Mr.  Frost),  has  talked  many  times 
about  this  ultimate  goal— hoping  to  achieve 
it  bv  1964.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  impossibilit>' 
at  all. 

Now,  once  you  have  an  equalized  assess- 
ment, I  cannot  think  of  anything  fairer  for 
educational  costs  than  to  say  that  we  will 
le\y  an  educational  tax  on  all  the  land  and 
buildings  in  Ontario,  and  the  revenue  for  that 
goes  into  the  local  board— corporate  tax, 
everything  accordingly,  as  it  does  now.  You 
are  not  going  to  change  the  format  one  bit, 
but  you  are  going  to  effect  the  same  rate 
throughout  Ontario. 

Then,  it  will  be  the  government's  job  to 
add  sufficient  money  to  each  school  board  to 
bring  the  total  revenue  of  the  school  board 
up  to  the  level  that  is  considered  necessary, 
on  a  per  capita  or  other  imit  basis,  to  provide 
the  quality  of  education  that  we  want  in  that 
area. 

I  think  it  is  about  as  simple  as  one  and 
one  is  two.  There  is  going  to  be  difficulty 
in  implementation  I  realize— there  is  going  to 
be  a  little  variance  but  as  a  principle  it  is 
there.  It  translates  the  philosophy  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunities  immediately  and 
in  a  real  fashion.  What  I  am  concerned  about, 
frankly,  and  I  say  it  here,  is  that  what  we 
have  now  in  the  government's  suggestion  is 
nothing  more  than  an  addition  to  what  has 
been  done  heretofore.  They  are  building  on  a 
system  that  has  inherent  difficulty,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  overcome  it. 

Now,  very  spontaneously,  on  the  day  that 
this  was  introduced,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised 
this  question,  and  I  think  it  is  still  pertinent: 
If  you  are  going  to  divide  corporate  tax,  on 
the  basis  of  real  estate  assessment  in  a  given 
municipality,  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to 
prove  equitable.  It  will  not  translate  that 
revenue  in  terms  of  the  per  capita  number 
of  students  going  to  each  system  at  all.  If 
that  Ix'  the  thing  that  is  going  to  effect  the 
ecjuality,  then  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  get  it.  For  those  reasons,  sir,  I  personally 
am  of  the  mind  that  we  have  justification  on 
this  side  of  the  House  to  put  the  government 
to  the  test  of  ascertaining  definitely  what  it 
means  by  its  foimdation  programme. 

Let  me  add  another  illustration.  In  that 
very  submission  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  he  said  on  page  922: 

The   principle   of  the  basic  equalization 

grant  is  that  tlie  government  will  guarantee 


to  each  school  board  in  the  province, 
sufficient  revenue  from  this  provincial  grant 
to  enable  it  to  meet  a  satisfactory  level,  to 
recognize  operating  costs. 

Well,   now,   that   sounds   good,  but  then  he 

continues: 

Rather  than  fix  uniform  costs  and 
uniform  mill  rates  which  simply  could  not 
work  in  Ontario,  we  shall  specify  the  ceil- 
ing or  maximum  up  to  which  the  govern- 
ment will  guarantee  a  reasonable,  proper 
and  sufficiently  variable  revenue,  from  pro- 
vincial grants  which,  together,  with  local 
taxation,  will  meet  the  requirements.  By 
this  method  we  shall  ensure  complete 
equalization  of  revenues  for  schools  up  to 
the  level  specified  for  grant  purposes. 

Then  further  on: 

The  grants  being  calculated  will  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  up  to  the 
maximum  specified.  No  school  board  will 
be  forced  to  levy  the  maximum  number  of 
mills  specified,  or  to  pay  any  amount  into 
a  provincial  equalization  fund.  Indeed  a 
school  board  may  reduce  taxes  if  so 
desired.  Similarly  no  school  board  is  forced 
to  spend  up  to  the  per  pupil  amount 
specified,  and  may  drop  below  these  levels 
or  exceed  them  without  penalty. 

Sir,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  these  proposi- 
tions are  wholly  inconsistent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  are  exactly  what 
you  are  speaking  about.  When  you  say  that 
there  is  a  standard  of  education,  as  you  have; 
and  when  you  say  that  it  will  vary  from  area 
to  area,  as  you  have;  and  if  you  admit  the 
inequality  olF  wealth  from  area  to  area,  and 
board  to  board,  as  you  have,  then  what  I 
have  done  in  this  statement  is  to  spell  out  in 
fine  detail  the  means  by  which  we  hope  to 
achieve  equality  of  education  throughout  this 
province  having  respect  to  the  varying  condi- 
tions and  costs  of  education,  the  varying 
needs  and  desires  of  various  areas  in  our 
province— which  is  another  point— and  the 
varying  local  ability  for  the  area  to  raise  the 
money  itself. 

Now,  regarding  the  point  that  was  made 
about  the  uniform  mill  rate.  The  point  is, 
with  a  uniform  mill  rate  for  education  you 
have  to  translate  it  from  a  uniform  mill  rate 
into  the  mill  rate  on  an  equalized  basis,  and 
then  back  again.  The  point  I  make  is  that  it 
would  indeed  be  extremely  confusing  in  this 
province  because  you  would  have  a  local 
mill  rate  of  maybe  70  mills  and  an  adjusted 
mill  rate  for  educational  purposes  of  nine 
mills,  and  there  is  no  relation  at  all  between 
the  70  and  the  nine. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  beUeves 
that.  Of  course,  I  recognize  there  is  a 
mechanical  problem— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  this  is  the  point. 
We  are  trying  to  solve— the  mechanical  prob- 
lem. You  are  selling  a  bunch  of  theories. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  me  say  this;  if  you 
followed  Mr.  Cumming's  proposition  you 
would  have  equalized  assessment  for  all  grant 
purposes.  As  soon  as  you  have  that  you  have 
overcome  your  whole  problem. 

Of  course,  in  the  period  of  time  between 
now  and  total  equalized  assessment  for  all 
grant  purposes,  you  are  going  to  have  an 
element  of  confusion,  J  know  that;  every- 
body knows  it.  If  your  educational  grant  is  on 
an  equalized  basis  and  your  other  grants  are 
not,  then  you  have  to  effect  this  formula  and 
factor  to  translate  them  and  there  would 
be  confusion.  But  that  is  not  a  hopeless 
problem  at  all. 

I  put  this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister:  what 
I  cannot  understand  is  if  he  is  not  going  to 
effect  a  uniform  levy  for  education  at  the 
local  level,  then  under  his  system  what  is 
to  prevent  a  local  board  from  levying  a  very 
low  mill  rate,  very  low,  and  he  being  respon- 
sible to  make  up  the  difference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  find  the  answer  to  that  in 
the  statement  on  which  he  has  just  quoted 
me. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Quite  the  contrary.  I 
will  read  it  again: 

The  principle  of  the  basic  equalization 
grant  is  that  the  government  will  guar- 
antee to  each  school  board  in  the  province, 
sufficient  revenue  from  this  provincial 
grant  to  enable  it  to  meet  a  satisfactory 
level,  to  recognize  operating  costs. 

That  is  fine.  But  notice  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says:  "No  school  board  will  be 
forced  to  levy  the  maximum  number  of  mills 
specified  or  to  pay  any  amount—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  it  does  not  levy,  then 
it  will  not  have  the  same  amount  of  money, 
but  this  will  be  its- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh!  So  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  means  this:  that  a  local  area  can 
make  a  determination  that  it  is  going  to 
have  a  very  low  standard  of  education! 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  no  good! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  surely  is  one  of  the 
weakest— 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Then  the  alternative 
would  be— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  we  are  in  real 
difficulty  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  not  a  real  dilfi- 
cidty  at  all.  It  is  spelled  out  very  carefully  in 
here  when  I  say  that  it  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  our  local  school  boards. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is 
a  point  that  deserves  some  comment  in  itself, 
and  there  are  some  other  matters  that  were 
under  discussion  a  moment  or  two  ago  that 
deserve  comment  too.  But  on  this  specific 
point  which  has  jvist  been  raised,  I  think  it  is 
quite  obvious  from  the  statement  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  delivered  in  the  House  some 
time  ago  and  which  he  has  now  repeated 
today,  that  he  envisages  a  system  whereby 
the  provincial  government  will  provide  to  a 
school  board— grants  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  that  school  board  to  provide  an 
acceptable  level  of  education. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Together  with  its  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes  well,  to  provide  an  accept- 
able minimum,  whatever  you  want  to  say, 
that  is  not  the  point  I  am  interested  in  at 
the  moment. 

But  he  also  envisages,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  this  is  something  that  should  be  re- 
considered, that  the  local  school  board  can 
take  advantage  of  his  grants  by  reducing  its 
mill  rate  to  a  very  low  point.  It  is  possible 
that  some  school  boards  might  make  them- 
selves very  popular  with  the  ratepayers  by 
reducing  taxes,  but  the  whole  purpose  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  in  mind  will 
then  be  defeated.  Instead  of  the  money  he 
makes  available  being  used  to  improve 
standards  of  education  and  bring  them  up  to 
an  acceptable  level,  all  or  part  of  that  money 
will  be  used  to  reduce  taxes  and  to  put— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  is  con- 
demning the  local  boards,  I  would  not— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  would  not  work  this 
way,  I  would  not  accept  the  principle  the 
hon.  member  is  arguing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
accepted  it  in  his  statement  and  in  what  he 
said  today.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
going  to  make  money  available,  as  I  believe 
he   should,   to   bring   the   standards   up   to    a 
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certain  level,  then  tliere  should  be  a  corres- 
ponding obligation  on  the  local  school  board 
to  impose  on  its  ratepayers  a  sacrifice  which 
is  e(iual  to  that  of  ratepayers  in  other  muni- 
cipalities so  that  that  standard  can  be 
achieved.  The  way  his  statement  reads  on 
pages  29  and  30;  or  on  page  30  particularly, 
there  is  a  clear  implication  that  a  school  board 
can  use  it  for  a  totally  different  purpose  than 
he  has  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts.  What  section  is  the  hon. 
member  quoting?  If  he  will  just  read  the 
heading  I  will  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  under  the  general  head- 
ing of— it  is  item  C  under  his  equalization 
programme.  He  talks  about  equalization 
grants  falling  into  three  categories  and  the 
critical  one  is  item  C,  which  is  by  far  the 
vaguest.  It  is  entitled  the  school  tax  equal- 
ization grant.  The  implication  is  that  the 
local  school  board  has  no  obligation  to  levy 
any  sort  of  minimum  mill  rate.  If  it  does  not 
have  an  obligation  to  levy  a  minimum  mill 
rate  then  it  can  evade  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  described. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  fix  local 
taxes,  but  we  should  say  at  least  that  if  a 
municipality  is  to  get  this  equalization  grant 
then  it,  for  its  part,  has  an  obligation  to 
levy  a  certain  minimum  mill  rate  and  if  it 
does  not  levy  that  mill  rate  it  does  not  get 
the  grant,  or  does  not  get  the  whole  of  it. 
It  should  be  quite  free  to  go  beyond  that 
amount,  that  woidd  be  quite  reasonable.  But 
it  certainly  should  not  be  permitted  to  go 
below  the  minimum  mill  rate  that  might  be 
determined  and  still  get  the  whole  of  the 
grant.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  it  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  grant  and 
to  use  it  not  as  a  means  of  improving  educa- 
tional standards  but  as  a  means  of  reducing 
local  rates. 

It  is  fine  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
to  say  piously  that  I  have  no  confidence  in 
the  school  boards.  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  school  boards,  but  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  them  in  this  province  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  among  them  are  one 
or  two  that  would  do  just  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  where  large  sums  of  provincial 
money  are  concerned  that  possibility  shoiild 
be  even  contemplated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  do  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
we  could  not  permit  it  to  happen  whereby  a 
school  board  coidd  deliberately  lower  the 
standard  of  education  and  take  our  grant  and 
thus  reduce— 


Mr.  Bryden:  Or  fail  to  improve  it. 
Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Or  fail  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  itching  to  get  into  this  for  about  the 
last  half  hour. 

May  I  say  this:  in  listening  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  odd  interjection 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  for  the 
last  half  hour,  it  becomes  very  clear  that 
notwithstanding  the  government's  contention 
that  they  have  worked  out  the  detail  of  a 
programme,  that  they  have  not  done  so. 
Furthermore,  it  is  also  very  clear  that  they 
are  completely  off  base  in  terms  of  their 
assessment  of  many  of  the  factors  in  the 
foundation  programme.  Let  me  make  a  num- 
ber of  points  and  I  will  hope  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  to  document  what  I  have  just 
said. 

Let  me  start,  if  I  may,  as  unprovocatively 
as  possible,  with  the  observation  that  in  com- 
menting yesterday  on  what  were  delightfully 
referred  to  as  "variations  in  the  Liberal  Party 
programme"  as  enunciated  by  their  hon. 
leader,  that  I  was  not  in  a  jocular  mood.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  this  afternoon. 
He  has  said  what  I  contended  yesterday— he 
denied  it  yesterday,  he  confesses  it  today— 
namely,  that  he  changed  his  mind.  It  was 
proven  to  him  that  he  was  wrong.  Somebody 
was  doing  a  doctorate  thesis  and  a  few  other 
people  were  doing  studies  and  they  came 
along  and  proved  to  him  that  it  was  wrong- 
that  all  education  costs  could  not  be  paid 
out  of  the  provincial  Trea.sury,  that  some 
would  have  to  be  raised  at  the  local  level. 
The  only  point  I  would  like  to  make,  as  an 
addendum,  is  that  like  Saul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  the  Liberal  leader's  conversions 
are  almost  spectacular  in  their  suddenness 
because  they  took  place  within  one  month. 
In  the  month  of  September  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  100  per  cent  financing,  even  to  the 
point  of  looking  for  means  of  financing  it,  and 
announcing  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
going  to  take  over  industrial  and  commercial 
assessments.  Then  one  month  later  that  has 
all  gone  out. 

However,  we  now  have  it  clear.  But  I 
would  just  like  to  say  this,  I  get  a  Wee  bit 
irked  at  the  self-righteousness  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  yesterday  said  I  was  all 
wrong.  When  today  he  confesses  that  I  was 
right  and  he  was  wrong— what  then  was  the 
basis  of  his  self-righteous  outburst  yesterday? 

Now,  let  me  proceed  to  a  few  of  the 
factors  involved.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  that   there   are  two  points  with  regard 
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to  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
on  this  very  complicated  arrangement  with 
regard  to  educational  finances  in  which  I 
submit  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  in 
error.  I  tried  to  correct  him  yesterday  and 
he  comes  back  today  and  has  just  not 
accepted  my  correction.  It  is  a  factual  cor- 
rection, it  is  not  a  matter  of  judgment. 

For  example,  the  basis  of  his  constitutional 
argument  against  our  programme  is  in  the 
pooling  of  all  the  money  that  is  raised  at  the 
local  level.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  as  firmly  as  I  can,  and 
I  hope  he  will  never  repeat  this  argument 
again,  that  there  are  some  types  of  foundation 
programmes— the  one  for  example  in  Alberta, 
where  all  the  money  in  it  is  raised  locally  on 
an  equalized  assessment  and  a  uniform  mill 
rate  is  put  into  a  common  pool.  On  the  basis 
of  his  argument  with  regard  to  the  unconsti- 
tutionality flowing  out  of  The  Separate 
Schools  Act,  I  would  agree  with  him.  This 
simply  is  not  the  kind  of  programme  that  we 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party  have  suggested. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  said 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Liberals'  pro- 
gramme either.  Our  proposition  is  that  you 
have  an  equalized  assessment— and  let  me 
pause  right  here  again,  because  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  repeated  words  that  can- 
not add  up  to  anything  but  contradictions. 

He  talks  on  one  hand  in  terms  of  an 
equalized  assessment,  and  then  he  talks  in 
terms  of  the  necessity  of  translating  the  mill 
rate  from  the  local  assessment  to  the  pro- 
vincial assessment.  If  you  have  an  equalized 
assessment,  you  do  not  need  any  translation. 
If  we  are  moving  towards  an  equalized  assess- 
ment across  the  province,  based  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  assessment  manual,  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  an  equalized  assessment 
upon  which  you  can  base  all  grants  and  upon 
which  you  can  have  a  uniform  mill  rate.  That 
uniform  mill  rate  will  raise  an  equitable 
amount  from  everybody  in  accordance  with 
their  assessment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  not  there  yet. 
As  the  hon.  member  knows,  we  use  the 
equalized  assessment  for  grant  purposes.  The 
hon.  members  know  that  the  taxing  in  the 
municipalities  is  done  on  a  local  assessment, 
not  on  an  equalized  assessment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Agreed,  we  are  not  there, 
but  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  words  are 
certainly  open  to  the  interpretation  that  it  is 
almost  undesirable  that  we  should  get  there, 
because  he  speaks  disparagingly  of  a  pro- 
vincial assessment.  But  surely  the  provincial 
assessment  would  only  be  the  local  assess- 
ment once  you  got  it  equalized  all  across  the 


province.    So    that   whole    paragraph    is   just 
verbal  gobbledygook. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
thinks  so,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
certainly  has  not  proven  to  me  that  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  cer- 
tainly has  not  proven  to  me  that  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect,  I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the 
mind  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  now  open 
on  this  topic,  that  he  can  aflFord  to  accept 
it.  However,  let  me  move  on  to  another 
point. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  made  quite 
a  point  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  you 
cannot  fix  a  per  capita  expenditure  for 
children  all  across  the  province;  that  if  you 
fixed  a  figure  that  would  meet  the  require- 
ments, for  example,  of  the  high  living  cost 
area  of  the  city  of  Toronto  this  would  be 
completely  unrealistic  for  some  rural  hamlet. 

This  is  obviously  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
if  you  will  study  both  the  words  of  our 
programme  and  certainly  many,  many  public 
statements  that  have  been  made  on  it,  we 
have  emphasized  repeatedly  that  the  per 
capita  cost  is  not  the  whole  measure  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  Indeed, 
the  mechanism  for  using  a  per  capita  cost 
so  that  you  can  move  towards  an  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  and  feel  that  you 
are  moving  towards  it  in  a  scientific  way 
is  what  is  known  in  the  profession  and  among 
the  experts  as  a  weighted  per  capita  cost. 
The  weighted  approach  takes  into  account 
varying  factors  because  of  the  particular 
circumstances  in  localities.  You  end  up  with 
a  per  capita  cost  that  is  weighted  to  take  into 
account  these  varying  circumstances.  I  would 
agree  that  you  just  cannot  arrive  at  a  certain 
figure  and  say  that  if  every  municipality  is 
given  this  you  are  going  to  end  up  with 
equality  of  educational  opportunity.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  refinement  of  the  approach  to 
it,  in  our  thinking,  and  in  the  preparing 
of  our  foundation  programme,  we  have  not 
done   that. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that 
the  longer  I  listen  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
this  afternoon,  the  more  I  become  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  yesterday  that 
he  really  has  not  got  a  foundation  programme 
in  the  policy  that  the  government  has  offered. 
Indeed,  I  want  to  document  this  in  one  par- 
ticular respect. 

I  think  the  hon.  members  will  agree  that 
there   is   now   unanimity   among   the   parties. 
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and  I  would  say  a  pretty  good  consensus  even 
among  the  public— tliough  some  groups  are 
opposed— that  what  we  want  is  equality  of 
tM:lucational  opportunity  for  all  children, 
whether  they  are  in  separate  schools  or  in 
public  schools  at  the  elementary  level.  If 
we  are  going  to  achieve  this  we  must  have 
a  greater  amount  of  money  made  available 
because  while  money  is  not  the  sole  means 
of  achieving  equality,  it  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  important  means. 

Assuming  these  objectives— and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  proclaimed  these  as  his 
objectives— I  want  to  indicate  to  him  now 
how  he  has  fallen  short  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  objectives. 

One  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  in  the 
system  that  we  now  have,  and  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  just  taken  apart 
and  put  together  again,  so  that  it  is  still 
the  same  old  system  with  minor  variations, 
and  no  fundamental  changes— one  of  the 
inherent  weaknesses  in  it  is  that  there  is 
not  adequate  assessment  for  the  number  of 
cluldren  involved,  particularly  in  the  separate 
schools.  This  is  also  true  when  you  get  out 
into  rural  areas,  but  particularly  in  the 
separate  schools.  I  want  to  illustrate  my  point 
with  the  separate  schools. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto,  25  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  in  separate  schools.  The 
fact  is  that  only  12  per  cent  of  the  residential 
assessment  is  for  separate  school  purpo.ses. 
This  is  generally  true  in  the  cities  across  the 
province.  I  have  some  figures  here  by  which 
I  could  illustrate  my  point.  In  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  28  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
in  separate  schools  and  only  19  per  cent  of 
the  residential  assessment  is  directed  towards 
the  separate  schools.  In  the  city  of  Stratford, 
it  is  22  per  cent  of  the  children  and  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  assessment.  In  Kingston,  30 
per  c(^nt  of  the  children  and  only  19  per  cent 
of  the  assessment.  In  Windsor,  47  per  cent 
of  the  children,  and  only  33  per  cent  of  the 
ass<  ssinent. 

In  other  words,  on  your  residential  assess- 
ment, if  we  are  seeking  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  the  monies  that  would 
niake  this  possible,  you  have  not  adequate 
assessment  to  make  it  possible  for  children 
in  the  separate  schools.  This  is  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
he  is  not  meeting  this  weakness  and  correct- 
ing it.  He  is  perpetuating  it.  In  fact,  he  is 
making  it  even  worse.  Because  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  after  a  long  explanation  as  to 
how    the    corporate    tax,    might    be    divided 


finally,   on   page   921   of  Hansard,   said  this. 

Let  me  read  this  one  paragraph: 

After  canvassing  every  possible  approach 
to  the  matter,  by  all  odds  the  fairest  yard- 
stick for  assessing  what  both  public  and 
separate  schools  should  receive  in  this 
regard,  is  the  yardstick  of  residential  and 
farm  assessment.  It  is  a  method  of  assessing 
the  wealth  of  both.  If  either  public  or 
separate  .schools  are  being  deprived  of 
corporate  assessment,  it  would  seem  that 
the  assumption  that  such  group  of  school 
supporters  would  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  such  assessment  to  the  extent  that  such 
group  possess  residential  and  farm  assess- 
ment  is   the   fairest. 

In  other  words,  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  saying  is,  we  will  divide  the  corporate  tax 
in  accordance  with  the  present  division  on 
residential  assessment  as  between  public  and 
separate  schools. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  residen- 
tial assessment  as  far  as  separate  schools  are 
concerned,  is  distinctly  below  public  school 
residential  assessment.  In  the  city  of  Toronto 
it  is  less  than  half  the  number  of  children 
who  arc  in  public  schools.  If  you  are  going 
to  divide  your  corporate  tax  on  the  same 
basis,  you  are  going  to  end  up  by  per- 
petuating the  inequity  in  your  present  system, 
instead  of  correcting  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  convinced  this  really 
is  not  a  foundation  programme. 

When  you  take  into  account  the  point  that 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Woodbine  has  made, 
that  implicit  in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
statement  is  a  willingness  to  permit  a  local 
municipality  to  accept  a  low  level,  although 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  intervened  and  said 
that  he  would  not  like  this  to  happen 
and  would  not  let  it  happen.  But  in  this 
statement  as  originally  given,  a  local  area  is 
permitted  to  set  a  lower  level  of  taxes  and 
compensate  with  the  money  they  can  get 
from  the  provincial  government. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
inherent  inequities  that  have  not  l)een 
corrected,  this  danger  that  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Woodbine  has  pointed  to,  can  all  be 
met  by  a  genuine  foimdation  system.  The 
genuine  foundation  system,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  repeat  for  the  umpteenth  time,  is 
that  you  should  establish  an  equalized  assess- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible,  and  with  a 
provincially  equalized  as.sessment,  at  that 
point  your  provincial  assessment  and  your 
local  assessment  arc  one  and  the  same  thing, 
then  you  should  strike  a  imiform  tax  rate. 
This,  I  grant  you,  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
At  what  level  you  will  strike  it  presumably 
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will  be  guided,  in  part,  as  to  how  much  you 
want  to  raise  at  the  local  level,  and  that  will 
be  guided  in  part  as  to  how  much  you  feel 
you  have  in  the  provincial  Treasury  available 
for  education. 

But  at  least  once  you  have  struck  it,  the 
amount  of  money  raised  across  the  province 
is  going  to  be  equitably  raised  for  every 
single  person  who  owns  property,  no  matter 
what  municipality  he  lives  in,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  province  he  lives  in,  because 
he  is  going  to  be  paying  the  uniform  tax  rate 
based  on  an  equalized  assessment.  Now  that, 
is  a  genuine  foundation  programme. 

I  draw  this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  meets  in  a  genuine  way,  instead  of 
a  phoney  way  in  the  fashion  that  the  govern- 
ment's proposal  is  going  to,  the  business  of 
equitable  distribution  of  corporate  tax.  This 
means  that  if  you  happen  to  have  very  little 
corporate  assessment  in  the  local  assess- 
ment, then  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  is  raised  locally  and  therefore  the 
provincial  grants  are  going  to  be  that  much 
greater  to  meet  the  reasonable  level  that  is 
required  for  educational  opportunity  across 
the  province.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  the  industrial  assessment 
at  the  local  level,  then  that  much  more  is 
raised,  therefore  the  provincial  grants  will 
not  have  to  be  as  great  to  realize  that  reason- 
able level  of  educational  opportunity  across 
the  province. 

If  I  might  go  back  into  my  running  battle 
with  my  hon.  friend  from  Waterloo  North 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer).  He  made  the  comment 
that  last  fall— when  by  his  own  admission  now 
they  switched  poHcy,  or  he  switched  policy— 
anyway,  he  made  the  comment- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Now, 
you  are  reaching. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  am  not  reaching! 

He  said  it  took  courage  to  do  it.  Now,  I 
do  not  know  what  he  means  by  this,  because 
he  chastized  me  yesterday  about  principle 
and  not  living  up  to  principle.  I  will  say  this 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  studied  this 
for  a  whole  year  and  decided  our  objectives 
are  first  to  get  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, and  second,  an  equality  of  sacrifice 
in  raising  the  money.  We  came  up  with  the 
answer.  We  said  these  are  the  principles,  this 
is  the  answer.  I  do  not  want  to  sound  self- 
righteous,  but  that  became  our  policy,  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  principle.  I  want  to 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sooner  we 
get  to  the  point  of  deciding  what  are  the 
principles  upon  which  we  are  defining  policy, 
and  not  think  that  it  requires  political  cour- 


age to  draft  a  policy  to  fulfill  these  policies 
and  not  trim  and  pare  it  in  accordance  with 
the  political  winds  that  are  blowing,  the 
better. 

In  drafting  our  foundation  programme, 
sure  there  were  cross-currents  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party.  I  am  not  trying  to  kid 
anybody,  there  are  cross-currents  on  this 
issue  in  every  political  party.  But  the  thing 
that  makes  me  proud  of  the  party  that  I 
happen  to  lead  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
at  the  moment- 
Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  so  small. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  puerile  interjections 
from  the  boy  scout  from  Bruce!  I  wish  he 
would  waken  up  to  the  fact  that  sometimes 
his  interjections  would  be  rather  second  rate 
in  a  junior  high  school  and  are  out  of  place 
in  an  institution  of  the  importance  of  this 
one.  Now,  let  me  go  back,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  was 
good,  what  have  we  got  for  an  encore? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  was  going  to  say- 
thank  you  for  the  assistance— was  I  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  when  we  enunciated 
the  principles  in  the  New  Democratic  Party 
and  then  we  moved  towards  a  policy  which 
we  were  convinced  was  the  only  policy  to 
implement  these  principles,  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  accepted  by  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  the  party. 

Indeed  last  fall  at  our  convention,  in  the 
Palace  Pier,  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  a  sign  of  things  to 
come. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Subsequently,  when  we 
considered  other  arguments  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  separate  school  system 
should  be  extended  into  the  secondary 
schools,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  once  again, 
when  this  was  considered  at  our  provincial 
council  IcA'el- the  only  place  that  it  could  be 
considered  authoritatively,  in  accordance  with 
our  policy-making  procedure— once  again, 
with  Catholics  on  our  council,  we  had  a 
luianimous  decision. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  able  to 
achieve  this  because  we  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciples. We  said  these  must  be  fulfilled  and 
we  came  up  with  the  policies  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  takes  political  courage,  I 
think  that  is  what  is  necessary  in  politics 
today. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure  that  is  necessary. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  just  like  to 
make  two  short  points  in  answer  to  what  the 
hon.  member  has  said.  In  regard  to  the  cor- 
poration tax,  I  will  not  belabour  our  point  in 
establishing  the  corporation  tax  equalization 
grants,  I  think  they  are  necessary.  I  would 
only  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  those 
grants  are  paid  prior  to  the  basic  equalization 
grants. 

Now  think  that  one  through,  and  I  will 
leave  it  right  there. 

The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  I 
would  hate  this  debate  to  end  with  the  idea 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  think  the 
New  Democratic  Party  have  a  complete 
corner  on  the  principle  market,  because  we 
have  a  few  principles  and  we  stand  by  them. 
You  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  specifics 
that  are  in  here— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Enunciate  them  here,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —but  right  here  is  an 
equalization  programme  that  is  designed  and 
planned  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity 
for  education  for  all  the  young  people  of  this 
province  up  to  the  grade  eight  level, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  difficulty 
we  are  up  against  is  that  the  government 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  both  in  the 
statement  of  February  21,  1963  and  today, 
have  not  given  the  slightest  indication  of  how 
he  plans  to  achieve  the  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion or  the  objectives  of  a  foundation  pro- 
gramme. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  now  adopted 
these  words.  He  has  given  no  indication 
as  to  how  he  chooses  to  achieve  them.  He 
has  pooh-poohed  every  proposal  that  has  been 
made  as  to  the  methods  of  achieving  equal- 
ization and  has  frequently  misrepresented 
these  proposals  in  order  to  discredit  them, 
but  he  has  not,  in  his  earlier  statement  or 
today,  shown  how  he  proposes  to  achieve 
equalization. 

The  key  to  his  whole  proposition,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  is  item  C  under  the 
general  heading  of  equalization  grants  and 
that  is  the  school  equalization  grant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  a  proper  school 
equalization  grant  system  his  whole  proposi- 
tion with  regard  to  corporation  taxes  becomes 
meaningless.  He  says  that  the  corporation 
equalization  grant  will  be  paid  first,  and 
then  if  there  is  not  sufficient  equalization 
presumably  there  will  be  a  further  equaliza- 
tion grant.  Well  if  he  has  a  proper  equaliza- 
tion grant  to  begin  with,  that  will  take  care 
of    all    inequalities    arising    from    the    dispro- 


portionate levying  of  corporation  taxes. 
Actually  item  A  under  equalization  grants 
is  really  superfluous  while  item  B  is  a  special 
item  referring  to  extraordinary  grants.  Item 
C  is  the  key  and  item  C  is  vague  in  every 
conceivable  way. 

At  the  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made 
his  original  statement  in  the  Legislature  on 
February  23,  I  asked  him  a  question  on  this 
point  and  I  am  quoting  from  Hansard  now  at 
page   925.     I   said: 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  if  he  would  care  to  say  whether 
there  is  any  regulation  either  now  issued 
or  contemplated  which  will  spell  out  the 
actual  mechanics  by  which  the  relative 
needs  of  school  boards  are  to  be  deter- 
mined and  on  which  the  so-called  equaliza- 
tion grants  will  be  paid? 

Hansard  then  goes  on  to  quote: 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
making  this  statement  today,  I  was  laying 
before  the  House  tlie  intent  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  he  had  laid  it  out  in  fine  details,  but  he 
was  more  accurate  on  February  21  when  he 
said : 

I  was  laying  before  the  House  the  intent 
of  the  government.  This  statement  is  look- 
ing a  year  ahead.  The  draft  regulations  for 
1963  are  being  sent  to  the  school  boards 
today.  It  will  be  at  least  a  year  before 
this  plan  is  implemented  and  I  am  sure  all 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  due 
course.  I  have  laid  before  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  today,  a  broad  outline 
of  a  plan  which  we  have.  Of  course  these 
formulae  will  have  to  be  developed.  They 
will  be  developed  within  the  framework 
that  I  have  laid  out  here  today. 

My  submission,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
formulae  are  all  important  and  it  is  useless 
to  keep  saying:  "We  have  an  intent,  we  have 
a  general  idea  and  will  work  out  the  formulae 
later."  The  whole  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  intent  will  be  achieved  depends  on 
the  formulae,  about  which  the  government 
has    been    entirely    silent. 

My  hon.  leader  a  minute  or  two  ago  has 
set  forth  a  formula  which  1  think  will  achieve 
about  as  close  an  approximation  to  equaliza- 
tion as  is  humanly  possible.  It  represents  a 
genuine  foundation  programme.  It  leaves 
freedom  of  action  to  school  boards  but  at 
the  same  time  ensures  that  there  will  be 
basic  equality  of  opportunity  and  basic 
equality  of  sacrifice.  If  the  school  boards 
want    to    have    higher    standards    at    greater 
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sacrifices,  that  is  up  to  them,  but  the  basic 
standards  are  guaranteed  under  this  formula. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  dismissed  that  formula;  he  has  dismissed 
other  formulae  which  I  regard  as  less  satis- 
factory. If  he  is  going  to  dismiss  every 
formula  that  has  ever  been  devised  to  date 
by  the  mind  of  man  to  solve  this  difficult 
problem,  then  I  submit  that  he  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  say  what  his  formula  is.  If 
he  has  a  better  formula  than  the  one  set  forth 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  then  let 
us  hear  it.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  con- 
sider it  and  to  support  it,  if  it  is  better. 

But  he  has  no  fonnula.  He  merely  says 
he  is  going  to  do  something  about  equaliza- 
tion. His  proposition  on  the  corporation  tax 
does  not  make  any  sense  at  all.  It  is  a  sheer 
political  dodge.  The  corporation  tax  has  be- 
come, of  course,  a  symbol  with  separate 
school  supporters.  It  symbolizes  their  feeling 
of  injustice  and  they  have  tried  for  many 
years  to  find  a  formula  whereby  justice  can 
be  achieved  in  the  allocation  of  corporation 
taxes. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  said  in 
this  statement,  that  is  impossible.  The  whole 
problem  of  corporation  taxes  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  them  is  so  complicated  that  you  can 
not  really  solve  this  problem  in  this  way. 
Therefore,  why  pretend  that  you  are  solving 
it  in  this  way?  I  submit  that  that  was  a 
straight  political  appeal.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  basic  equalization  programme. 
But  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  knowing  that 
this  is  a  symbol  to  separate  school  supporters, 
made  a  play  for  their  votes  in  bringing  this 
quite  extraneous  factor  into  the  whole  matter. 

On  the  point  on  which  everything  depends, 
that  is  the  item  C  school  equalization  grant, 
he  has  said  nothing  at  all  other  than  vague 
generalities  to  the  effect  that  he  hopes  to 
achieve  equalization.  His  intentions  are  good; 
he  is  a  very  fine  fellow;  he  is  going  to  do 
the  best  he  can;  he  pooh-poohs  everybody 
else's  suggestions  on  how  to  deal  with  this 
very  complex  problem  and  he  has  absolutely 
no  suggestions  of  any  kind  whatever.  When 
I  asked  him  specifically  what  his  formula  is, 
he  said,  in  effect,  he  had  no  formula  at  all 
but  he  was  going  to  work  one  out  over  the 
next  year. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  good  enough.  This 
argument  will  go  on  and  we  will  have  con- 
tinual misunderstandings  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem as  long  as  the  government  plays  its  game 
close  to  the  vest  and  refuses  to  state  exactly 
how    it    proposes    to    achieve     equalization. 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you 
want  to  answer  a  couple  of  questions? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
those  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  let  one  of  you 

boys- 
Mr.  Singer:  We  do  not  want  to  interrupt 

your  trend  of  thought. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  dollars 
and  cents  are  what  tell  me  whether  this 
programme  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
be  put  into  operation  or  not.  I  would  like  to 
compare  the  vote  that  we  passed  last  year 
with  the  vote  that  we  are  asked  to  pass 
this  year. 

In  1963,  under  legislative  grants  to 
elementary  schools,  we  had  $129  million. 
This  year  we  are  asked  to  vote  $136  million. 
That  is  an  increase  of  seven  million.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education,  the  increased  enrolment  in  our 
elementary  schools  is  30,976.  Allowing  that 
an  average  class  today  is  30  pupils,  that 
means  that  we  require  1,133  teachers  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  increased 
enrolment  in  the  elementary  schools.  Allow- 
ing a  minimum  salary  of  $3,500  for  these 
teachers,  that  would  require  $3,965,500.  In 
other  words,  approximately  $4  milhon.  So  it 
leaves  about  $3  million  to  be  used  under  this 
programme. 

I  do  know  that  you  are  going  to  have  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  buildings  during 
this  year;  what  you  spent  last  year  was 
approximately  $50,704,000.  I  would  say 
that  that  would  be  taken  into  this  $136 
million.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  have  only  $7  million  left  to  put 
on  the  programme  that  you  state  you  are 
going  to  put  on  of  increased  grants.  I  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  you  are  going 
to  put  your  foundation  programme  into 
operation  with  just  that  very  small  amount 
of  money  and  say  that  you  are  going  to 
give  the  grants  that  you  are  going  to  give. 
Therefore,  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
certainly    demands    an    explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  explain  this  to  the  hon.  member,  we  are 
asking  for  the  estimates  for  this  year.  The 
new  programme  that  has  been  proposed  is 
not  related  to  these  figures,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  hon.  member  is  endeavouring 
to  find  out  or  how  he  can  draw  a  comparison 
between  this  and  what  the  new  plan  pro- 
poses. I  should  point  out  as  well,  that  he 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  increase 
in  amounts  for  the  residential  and  farm- 
school    tax-assistance    grant,    which   you   will 
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find   to   be   something   like    $15   million   over 
last  year,  or  a  total  roughly  of  $23  million. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  still  does  not  cover  what 
yon   have   in   mind. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  does  make,  I  think, 
a  very  valid  point.  Your  programme  will  not 
start  for  a  year  hence  and,  therefore,  you  do 
not  have  to  allocate  money.  But  my  under- 
standing of  your  explanation  now  is  that 
your  programme  is  going  to  start  and  that 
it  will  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  other  than 
the  funds  that  we  are  allocating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know  who  sug- 
gested this.  The  programme,  I  think,  is  very 
clear,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  re- 
ferred to  it  on  several  occasions.  It  starts 
not  this  year,  but  the  following  year  so  that 
these  amounts  being  requested  here  really 
have  no  relation  to  the  programme  that  is 
being  suggested. 

Mr.  Belanger:  They  will  start  on  January 
1,  1964,  from  what  I  understand,  and  this  is 
the  estimate  till  the  end  of  March,  1964. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  place  for  a 
supplementary  estimate  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  school  boards  oper- 
ate on  a  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  still  shady  to  me. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  comments  to  make  on  this  estimate 
but  before  I  do,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  the  leader  of  the  government, 
that  we  forget  all  about  these  Monday  night 
sessions.  This  Department  of  Education  is 
aggregating  $400  million  almost  in  estimates. 
The  hon.  Minister  himself,  yesterday,  in  his 
presentation,  said  what  an  important  depart- 
ment this  was  and  it  deals  with  the  most 
important  resource  in  our  country,  in  our 
pro\ince.  His  remarks  were  echoed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant,  and  also  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  and  last  night  here 
we  did  not  have  one-third  the  hon.  members 
of  tills  Legislatur<'.  .Sometimes  it  was  down  to 
20. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Half  your  members  wer(> 
away. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, and  I  am  talking  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,   Mr.   Member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "^'our  argument  should 
apply  to  everybody. 


Mr.  Troy:  I  know  it  does.  You  were  not 
here.  In  any  event,  I  just  say  some  hon.  mem- 
bers of  my  party  were  not  here,  but  there 
were  at  one  time  only  18  of  the  government. 
It  just  shows  that  the  words  about  it  being 
the  most  important  department  and  our  chil- 
dren the  most  important  resource  are  just— I 
am  talking  on  The  Department  of  Education, 
and  I  will  put  this  point  in:  in  my  first 
speech  in  this  House  I  spoke  on  the  founda- 
tion programme,  knowing  of  the  inequalities 
of  education  in  my  own  riding,  and  the  situ- 
ation there  as  far  as  the  separate  schools  are 
concerned. 

I  suggested  that  programme  more  than 
three  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  some  people  can 
be  persuaded,  and  with  some  people  you  can 
not  batter  anything  into  their  heads.  By  the 
way,  talking  about  battering  their  heads  in, 
that  reminds  me  of  last  night.  I  was  here, 
but  unfortunately  in  another  land  at  the 
time,  and  I  wanted  to  bring  up  something  to 
do  with  fitness.  Since  this  government,  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  an  athletic  commissioner,  more 
or  less  sanctions  a  professional  sport,  the  sport 
of  boxing.  Moreover,  in  this  province,  as  I 
was  going  to  ask  yesterday  but  decided  not 
to,  you  do  not  allow  cock  fighting,  you  do 
not  allow  bull  fighting,  you  do  not  allow 
duelling;  I  suppose  because  the  cock  fighting 
and  the  bull  fighting  are  cruelty  to  animals— 
this  is  on  fitness,  sir,  under  community  pro- 
grammes; this  is  item  7,  totalling  $677,000. 
I  think  I  can  strain  a  point;  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  to  bring  out  this  point. 

We  have  had,  just  the  other  day,  tlie  death 
of  a  boxer.  They  say  you  do  not  allow 
animals  to  do  this— cock  fighting  or  bull  fight- 
ing—but >ou  allow  human  beings  to  batter 
themselves  into  early  senility  and  even  death 
at  times.  Now,  the  point  is,  since  you  endorse 
boxing,  bi'cause  you  have  an  athletic  com- 
missioner, are  you  certain  that  you  are  going 
to  ha\e  control  so  that  those  tragic  situations 
that  have  happened  several  times  this  year 
will  not  occur  in  this  province?  That  is  the 
first  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  T  have  every  sympathy  for 
the  problem  the  hon.  member  opposite  is 
raising.  But  I  would  suggest  that  he  might 
direct  this  question  before  the  orders  of  the 
(lay  to  the  appropriate  Minister.  While 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  fitness  in  the 
prox'ince.  I  must  say  that  the  regulations  of 
the  boxing  profession  do  not  come  under 
The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  are  concerned  with  fitness 
and  fitness  in  all  its  aspects,  not  only  physical 
but  mental,  also;  and  moral.  I  presume  you 
could  argue  morally,  too,  against  boxing.  So 
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will  you,  as  the  Minister  of  that  department 
which  controls  fitness,  speak  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)?  I  have  asked 
questions  in  this  House  and  I  find  it  is  not  a 
very  good  approach  to  getting  an  answer. 
Not  the  right  kind  of  an  answer.  I  should  not 
say  no  answer,  but  not  one  that  satisfies  my 
need. 

I  refer  now,  sir,  to  legislative  grants  and 
the  problem  of  municipalities  such  as  one  in 
my  riding,  the  municipality  of  Mattawa, 
where  there  are  approximately  2,700  separate 
school  supporters  and  500  public  school  sup- 
porters. The  population,  you  see,  is  over 
2,500  and  there  are  certain  regulations  regard- 
ing grants.  Now,  I  believe  this  resolution  was 
presented  to  the  trustees'  association  at  their 
meeting  in  Sarnia  and  it  pointed  out  this 
problem,  that  they  are  a  minority  board— that 
is  the  public  school  board  in  Mattawa— and 
they  are  not  eligible  for  certain  grants.  I 
think  you  have  a  copy  of  the  resolution  on 
file  in  your  department,  because  it  came 
from  the  public  school  trustees'  meeting  at 
Sarnia.  I  wonder  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered any  answer  to  the  situation  that 
applies  in  Mattawa  and  other  municipalities. 
It  says:  "Therefore  did  resolve  that  this 
trustees'  association  institute  proceedings  to 
have  the  Act  amended  to  rectify  the  in- 
equality and  give  these  two  boards  similar 
positions." 

The  point  is  there  are  2,700  separate  school 
and  500  public  school  supporters  in  a  town 
of  3,200.  There  are  grants  for  towns  of  2,500 
or  less.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  Mattawa 
public  school  supporters  could  be  given  the 
same  grants  applied  to  towns  of  2,500  or  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall 
this  resolution  from  the  trustees'  association 
and  it  means  altering  our  existing  regulations 
for  two  or  three  or  perhaps  maybe  half  a 
dozen— not  isolated  cases,  because  this  is  not 
the  correct  terminology— but  certain  situations 
where  these  boards,  because  of  the  numbers 
involved  may  not  be  getting  what  they  would 
if  the  local  population  were  2,800  or  1,800, 
as  the  case  may  be.  There  has  to  be  some 
line  somewhere. 

I  told  the  association  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  this  with  the  Mattawa 
people.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  received 
this  message,  but  you  can  take  it  to  them.  If 
they  would  like  to  come  into  the  department 
we  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  it  with  them, 
but  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  on  item  seven  again,  community  pro- 
grammes,   the    recreation    activities    provided 


by  the  provincial  organizations,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  made  a  statement  to  the  House 
in  regard  to  these  grants  that  may  be  obtained 
by  provincial  organizations  and  what  you 
mean  by  provincial  organizations.  Does  that 
mean  organizations  outside  the  purview  of 
the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  am  not  sure 
exactly  what  the  hon.  member  is  getting  at, 
Mr.   Chairman,  but— 

Mr.  Troy:  The  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  this  vote  there  is  a  grant  of  $657,000  for 
programmes  and  for  recreation  activities  pro- 
vided by  provincial  organizations,  and  by 
school  boards  of  $20,000.  What  does  that 
refer    to,    these    provincial    organizations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  I  know  what  the 
hon.  member  is  getting  at.  These  are  for 
organizations  such  as  the  Canadian  Camping 
Association  or  the  Canadian  Youth  Hostels 
Association.  This  is  the  type  of  group  we  are 
assisting  under  this  grant. 

Mr.  Troy:  Did  you  make  any  announce- 
ment, sir,  of  what  you  are  going  to  do  in  your 
community  programmes  branch?  As  far  as 
the  uses  of  Couchiching  camp  were  con- 
cerned, did  you  make  an  announcement 
about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  I  made  a  state- 
ment of  some  length  last  night,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  what  we  were  planning  for  Longford 
Mills.  We  are  going  to  develop  it  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  It  will  be  used  primarily  for 
training  and  instruction  purposes,  because 
we  think  this  is  this  basis  of  the  fitness  pro- 
gramme. I  do  not  know  whether  work  has 
commenced  or  not,  but  it  is  our  intention  to 
have  this  operating  twelve  months  of  the 
year. 

I  explained  to  the  hon.  members  last  night 
that  during  some  of  the  winter  months,  and 
during  the  week  days,  it  may  not  be  used  to 
the  fullest  extent,  but  certainly  the  facilities 
will  be  there.  This  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  Troy:  My  last  question,  sir:  has  this 
government  signed  the  agreement  with  the 
federal   government  under  The   Fitness  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
not  signed  this  agreement  and  as  a  result  of 
this  I  cannot  tell  you  specifically  the  amounts 
that  we  are  going  to  be  spending  under  item 
number  11,  vote  510,  but  we  anticipate  that 
we  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  you  know  how  much  you 
will  get? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  we  have  not  been 
given  any  official  figure  yet.  We  anticipate 
that  we  may  receive  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $7(),0()0  to  $75,000,  depending 
on  the  monies  that  we  expend,  but  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  amount  yet. 

\fr.  Troy:  You  have  not  yet  agreement 
that  >'ou  get  a  per  capita  grant  from  the 
federal  government  and  they  match  what  you 
spend?  Supposing  you  can  get  a  maximum  of 
say  S700,00(),  do  you  have  to  spend  the 
$700,000  yourselves  in  order  to  get  that 
$700,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  do  have  to  spend  it, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matching  grant;  we 
do  have  to  spend  the  funds.  I  have  just  been 
checking  here  and  the  total  that  could  be 
spent  would  probably  be,  with  our  $100,000, 
something  over  $200,000.  I  thought  it  was 
$175,000,  but  it  would  be  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $230,000.  It  is  a  matching 
grant,  we  have  to  spend  it  before  we  are 
reimbursed  by  Ottawa. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing  brought  up  the  problem 
of  boxing.  Does  the  department  permit  box- 
ing in  the  schools  under  its  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  boxing  in 
the  secondary  school  programme. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  is  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No. 

Mr.  Troy:   Since  when? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Troy:  For  the  information  of  the 
House,  I  carried  on  for  many  years  an 
"assault  at  arms"  in  North  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Perhaps  you  shouldn't 
have. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Troy:  Finally  it  got  so  that  there  were 
so  many  fly-by-night  operators  and  certain 
elements  got  mixed  up  in  it,  so  we  cut  it  out. 
But  I  know  there  was  never  any  regulation 
like  that  in  effect. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  new 
construction  of  the  various  schools  through- 
out the  province,  does  the  department  take 
into    consideration    the    multiple    use    of    the 


school  where  the  gymnasium  facility  could 
be  set  aside  or  a  building  coidd  probably  be 
detached  or  semi-detached  from  the  school 
and  could  be  used  for  community  pro- 
grammes? Does  the  department  take  into 
consideration  the  multiple  use  of  library 
facilities?  You  would  have  a  building,  a  school 
library,  a  combination  school  and  public 
library.  This  building  would  not  be  used 
solely  for  the  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day  but 
for  eight,  ten  or  12  hours  a  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  few 
weeks  ago  when  I  stated  the  policy  of  the 
government  as  far  as  fitness  is  concerned,  I 
think  I  made  it  rather  clear  that  we  encour- 
age the  use  of  gymnasium  facilities  by  local 
municipal  recreation  associations.  Whether 
this  should  extend  to  libraries  or  not  is,  I 
think,  perhaps  a  matter  of  some  debate,  or 
how  much  use  it  would  be  since  the  hbrary 
facilities  at,  say,  a  secondary  school  level 
might  not  fill  the  need  of  the  average  person 
in  the  community.  I  certainly  think  it  is 
worthwhile  studying,  but  as  far  as  recreational 
gymnasium  facilities  are  concerned  we  are 
taking  the  position  that  we  encourage  the 
use  of  these  facilities  by  recognized  or  respon- 
sible recreation  associations  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Newman:  My  thought  is  in  the  actual 
drawing  up  of  the  plans.  Does  the  department 
approve  the  plans  in  the  first  place?  The 
department  could  suggest  to  the  board  that  is 
carrying  on  the  construction  that  maybe  the 
gymnasium  should  not  be  attached  directly 
to  the  building.  Possibly  the  auditorium  and 
the  library.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in 
Ontario  where  you  have  construction  such 
as  I  mentioned  under  way  other  than  in  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
perhaps  familiar  with  the  schools  in  Windsor. 
I  have  been  in  many  secondary  schools  re- 
cently and  I  think  the  architects  agree,  and 
we  agree,  that  the  gymnasium-auditorium 
facilities  should  be  built  in  such  a  fashion 
that  you  can  either  lock  or  have  the  balance 
of  the  school  imavailable  to  those  who  want 
to  use  the  auditorium  or  the  gymnasium.  I 
agree  that  there  are  some  schools  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  but  I  think  you  will  find  in 
most  of  the  schools  presentlv  being  built 
there  is  access  to  the  gvmnasium-auditorium 
without  going  through  the  ninin  part  of  the 
school.  We  certainly  encourage  this. 

Mr.  Newman:  Just  exactly  what  I  would 
like  to  hear.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  from  the 
hon.    Minister    and    I    think    the    department 
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should  go  all-out  in  recommending  in  con- 
struction where  it  is  feasible  that  these 
facilities  be  semi-detached. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
very  disappointed  in  listening  to  these  esti- 
mates not  to  have  heard  any  real  reference  to 
libraries,  a  portion,  a  most  important  portion, 
of  this  vote.  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister 
in  his  introductory  remarks  touched  on  it  at 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  discussed  it  last  night. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  see  from  the  press  that  it 
was  discussed  last  night,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  stuck  his  neck 
out  a  bit  and  got  his  knuckles  rapped  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  The  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  unfortunately  is  not  here  but  read- 
ing the  press  today  I  see  that  he  made  a 
very  good  point  that  there  should  be  some 
real  consideration  given  to  libraries  and 
library  grants.  He  highlights  the  case  he  made 
with  his  reference  to  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fairness,  Mr.  Chairman, 
he  was  not  referring  to  any  lack  of  grants  as 
far  as  the  government  was  concerned.  He  was 
referring  to  the  relationship  between  Metro 
and  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  refer  to  lack  of  grants 
very  shortly  but  insofar  as  his  reference 
was  to  a  lack  of  understanding  between  the 
city  and  Metro,  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  he 
made  a  very  valid  point.  He  made  the  point 
that  had  been  made  much  earlier  in  this 
House  in  the  estimates  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  in  the  Throne  debate  that  there  is  no 
leadership  forthcoming  from  this  government 
at  all  insofar  as  the  direction  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

It  reflects  itself  through  every  department 
of  this  government.  It  boils  up  in  Municipal 
Affairs,  it  boils  up  in  Education  and  it  boils 
up  in  this  whole  broad  sphere  of  all  govern- 
ment departments.  There  is  nobody,  neither 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education,  nor  any  other  of  these 
Ministers  who  is  able  to  say  that  we  in  the 
government  of  Ontario  believe  that  Metro 
should  take  such-and-such  a  direction.  The 
hon.  Ministers  on  the  front  benches  of  gov- 
ernment are  quite  prepared  to  let  Metro 
wallow  in  a  mass  of  indecision  and  fights. 
They  are  providing  no  leadership  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  a  period  of  years  my 
hon.  colleague  from  Wentworth  and  I  have 
taken  the  occasion  on  the  calling  of  this  parti- 
cular vote  in  the  estimates,  the  one  dealing 


with  libraries,  to  criticize  this  government  for 
not  having  any  real  policy  or  offering  any 
intelligent  leadership  in  the  library  problem. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  again  today  the 
various  reports  that  we  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  hon.  Minister  and  his  pre- 
decessor. All  we  have  been  able  to  do  is 
get  a  little  sarcastic  comment  from  the  gov- 
ernment benches.  The  system  of  library 
grants  has  not  changed  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  set  out  in  any  great  detail 
the  present  system  of  grants,  but  just  very 
briefly  in  review,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
this: 

In  Ontario,  libraries  have  three  sources  of 
revenue,  as  you  well  know— the  municipal 
levy,  the  system  of  provincial  government 
grants  and  such  sources  as  rentals,  fines  and 
donations.  The  average  municipality  in  1959 
paid  six  times  more— I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
to  note  that  figure— than  it  received  from  the 
province.  The  breakdown,  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  familiar  with  these  figures,  I  am  sure, 
is— local  payments  79.5  per  cent,  provincial 
grants  13  per  cent  and  other  sources  7.5  per 
cent.  In  1962  the  province  paid  $2.25  milhon 
and  in  these  estimates  you  have  moved  that 
figure  up  to  $2,245,000,  some  $200,000  in- 
crease. 

There  are  four  different  types  of  libraries 
that  receive  grants.  There  is  a  different  grant 
arrangement  affecting  each  one,  and  each 
grant  arrangement  in  my  submission  is 
thoroughly  and  entirely  inadequate.  In 
addition,  libraries  receive  grants  according 
to  the  number  of  certified  librarians  on  the 
staff.  These  grants  range  from  $600  to  a 
board  with  class  A  certified  librarian  to  $60 
for  each  librarian  with  a  class  E  certificate. 
The  greater  portion  of  monies  set  aside  for 
grant  purposes  by  the  provincial  government 
is  distributed  to  library  boards  in  municipal- 
ities, villages,  towns,  cities  and  townships. 
The  amount  of  grants  paid  to  a  library  in  this 
classification  is  governed  by  the  amount  the 
municipality  itself  spends  on  the  library,  and 
secondly,  by  the  per  capita  assessment  of 
the  municipality. 

A  community  with  a  high  per  capita  assess- 
ment is  paid  a  lower  percentage  than  a  com- 
munity with  a  low  per  capita  assessment. 
Grants  are  paid  on  any  amount  that  a  com- 
munity spends,  up  to  $1.20  per  capita.  On 
any  amount  spent  over  and  above  $1.20  per 
capita,  it  is  cut  in  half.  This  grant  system 
for  libraries  is  a  system  going  back  into  the 
dim,  dark  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
strong  and  serious  representations  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Wentworth  and  I  have  made 
over  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been 
no  indication  of  any   change  in  thinking  of 
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tliis  government  insofar  as  tlie  library  system 
in  this  province  is  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  long,  intelligent 
and  carefully  documented  representations  by 
the  Canadian  Library  Association  and  the 
Ontario  Library  Association,  there  has  been 
no  real  indication  that  the  government  is 
prepared  to  wrestle  with  this  important  prob- 
lem. Municipalities  with  per  capita  assess- 
ments of  $2,400  and  over  receive  7  per  cent 
of  what  they  spend  up  to  $L20  per  capita. 
On  anything  over  and  above  $1.20  per  capita 
they  receive  3.5  per  cent  of  the  government 
grant.  Municipalities  with  assessments  of  $600 
or  less  per  capita  get  63  per  cent  of  anything 
they  spend  up  to  $1.20  per  capita. 

This  grant  structure  applies  to  all  monies 
spent  by  a  municipality  on  their  library. 
Operating  and  capital  expenditure  are  re- 
garded as  the  same  thing.  Thus,  if  you  are  in 
the  8  per  cent  category  with  an  operating 
budget  of  over  $1.20  per  capita,  and  you  wish 
to  build  a  new  library,  costing  $100,000, 
your  grant  will  be  $4,000  on  this  expenditure, 
$4,000  out  of  $100,000.  Surely  this  is  one 
system  that  should  be  very  close  to  the  heart 
and  the  principles  that  this  hon.  Minister  is 
espousing;  that  his  predecessor  was  espousing. 
I  suppose  they  get  caught  up  in  the  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  they  are 
spending  on  school  grants  and  this  becomes 
a  picayune  matter.  They  treat  it  as  a  picayune 
matter.  Certainly.  My  hon.  colleague  for 
Wentworth  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
picayune  matter.  Apparently  the  picayune 
matter  of  libraries  is  just  passed  over  in  the 
shuffle  to  get  the  estimates  over. 

In   a   further  endeavour   to   promote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  discussed  it  last 
night,  and  if  the  hon.  member  had  been 
here  last  night  he  would  have  realized  that 
it  was  not  passed  over.  I  stated  then,  and  I 
state  again  now,  that  I  regard  the  library 
services,  particularly  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  be  tiie  foimdation,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  of  our  .school  system.  I 
have  a  \ cry  close  member  of  the  family,  in 
fact  my  father,  wlio  is  chairman  of  the  local 
public  library  board,  so  I  am  not  imfamiliar 
at  all  with  the  situation  of  the  library  boards 
in  this  province. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  hon. 
member's  views.  Arc  you  suggesting  we  are 
not  spending  enough?  Or,  is  it  the  way  we 
are  allocating  it,  or  both?  Becaiise  I  will 
tell  you,  we  are  reviewing  the  system  of 
allocation. 

It  is  a  question  of  amount,  and  I  think 
it   is  very   important   that   the   hon.   members 


opposite  realize  there  are  certain  communities 
where  the  people  themseKes  are  interested 
in  supporting  their  own  library.  I  think,  while 
I  cannot  speak  here  for  the  great  city  of 
Toronto,  I  can  speak  for  one  or  two  com- 
munities where  people  do  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  their  library  and  they  are  not 
complaining  about  the  amounts  of  money 
they   receive. 

I  personally  am  interested  in  checking  the 
system  of  allocation.  I  think  there  may  be 
some  merit  in  what  the  hon.  member  is  sug- 
gesting as  to  the  way  we  are  allocating  the 
funds.  But  I  am  suggesting  also,  that  con- 
sidering the  amoimts  of  money  we  are  .spend- 
ing, and  it  represents  close  to  $2,500,000  as 
compared  to  $735,000  in  1953,  we  have  not 
l)een  completely  niggardly  in  this  regard.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  library  service 
and  so  is  the  government. 

If  you  will  go  back  a  few  weeks  to  when 
tlie  bill  was  introduced  on  regional  libraries 
I  think  you  must  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
very  advanced  step  as  far  as  libraries  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister was  very  anxious  to  get  in  with  his 
remarks  before  I  finished  mine.  I  am  very 
happy  that  he  is  showing  such  an  interest 
in  tliis  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  has 
someone  close  to  him  who  is  a  chairman  of  a 
library  board.  I  am  certain  if  he  listens  to 
his  father  on  frequent  occasions,  as  I  know 
he  does,  that  he  will  do  something  about 
this   situation. 

Now  periodically  we  used  to  get  from  his 
predecessor,  who  is  now  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  the  same  .sort  of  speech.  He  used 
to  say:  I  am  interested,  do  not  say  I  am 
not  interested,  I  am  interested  in  education 
and  libraries  are  part  of  education,  and  I  am 
interested  and  we  are  going  to  look  it  over— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Visit  some  of  our  elemen- 
tary scliools. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tlie  lion.  Minister  a.sked  me 
a  (luestion.  Do  I  think  that  close  to  $2,500,- 
000  for  libraries  is  niggardly;  and  I  answer 
unciualifiedly,  "yt'*^-"  1  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  fact  they  have  moved  from 
$700,000  to  $2,5()(),{)()0  really  is  not  the 
answer   at   all. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  look  at  the  ratio  in  which  education  grants 
have  moved  from  1953  to  1963  and  that  there 
shotild  be  some  equivalent  ratio  here.  You 
cannot  have  education  without  a  proper 
library    system    in    this   province.     There    are 
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a  group  of  dedicated  people,  the  librarians 
of  this  province,  who  have  done  excellent 
work,  who  are  not  really  encouraged  by  this 
government  at  all.  Where  the  encouragement 
comes  is  on  a  local  level,  and  unfortunately 
because  the  grant  system  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  desire  of  local  municipalities 
to  expand  library  services,  library  service 
in  this  province  is  suffering  very  badly. 

If  I  may  continue  with  my  general  simi- 
mary  of  the  library  system  here,  in  a  further 
endeavour  to  promote  larger  units  of  service, 
a  special  grant  of  $10,000  may  be  paid  to  a 
board  which  has  attempted  higher  library 
standards  through  co-operation  with  neigh- 
bouring library  boards.  Within  The  Library 
Act  of  Ontario  there  is  a  provision  for  the 
formation  of  library  associations,  library  co- 
operatives, county  libraries.  These  all  receive 
grants.  There  are  also  the  provincial  libraries, 
operating  the  regional  library  service  to  the 
less  populated   areas   in   the  north. 

Here  in  Ontario  the  administration  of 
libraries  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The 
Department  of  Education,  local  library  boards 
in  the  case  of  towns  or  cities,  or  appointees  of 
the  council,  the  municipal  board  of  education 
and  the  separate  school  board.  In  the  case  of 
townships,  appointments  are  made  by  the 
councils  alone.  The  library  boards,  once  in 
operation,  send  annual  reports  to  the  depart- 
ment in  order  to  qualify  for  their  grant.  The 
interest  of  the  local  board  of  education  ceases 
with  the  making  of  their  appointments  to  the 

i         library  board.    This  also  ends  their  authority. 

r  Thus  apart  from  the  submission  of  the  annual 
statement  to  The  Department  of  Education 
referred  to,  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  maintain  a  liaison,  or 
a  link,  with  The  Department  of  Education, 
the  local  boards  of  education,  the  munici- 
pality which  assumes  the  greater  part  of  the 
library    cost   and    the   library   board   itself. 

Now  there  are  certain  suggestions  that  have 
come  forward  from  time  to  time  and  I  am 
going  to  read  them  into  the  record.  I  hope 
that  the  hon.  Minister,  in  fact  I  am  sure,  has 
seen  this  publication  from  which  I  have  been 
quoting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  seen  the  publica- 
tion and  I  begin  to  see  how  much  personal 
investigation  has  been  made,  because  what 
you  say  about  the  lack  of  liaison  between  the 
provincial  library  service  and  the  local  boards 
after  the  boards  have  been  appointed  is  not 
correct. 

I  know  this  to  be  the  case.  Now  if  you 
can  speak  from  some  knowledge  that  you 
know  that  this  is  the  case  I  would  be  happy 


to  know  the  board  that  is  being  neglected. 
I  do  know  that  these  boards  are  visited 
by  the  provincial  library  .service  people, 
there  is  consultation  and  there  is  a  form  of 
liaison.  Now  you  may  feel  that  it  is  not 
adequate,  but  I  am  telling  you  that  it  is 
there. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now  you  go  ahead  and 
read  the  article. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  had  some  personal 
experiences.  As  reeve  of  the  municipality 
of  the  township  of  North  York  I  was  a 
member  of  the  library  board  there  and  I  had 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  visitations  from 
The  Department  of  Education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  when  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
gentleman  who  has  the  job  was  in  that 
position  he  did  come  to  see  us  I  think  once. 
He  made  a  speech,  we  had  dinner  with  him 
and  he  told  us  how  grim  library  services 
were  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  If  he  had 
still  been  in  that  office  I  would  not  have 
repeated  this  story. 

These  were  his  opinions,  and  you  know 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer;  sir,  he 
talked  from  the  heart.  You  had  a  dedicated 
civil  servant  in  this  man,  and  he  was  far 
from  satisfied  that  there  were  sufficient  pro- 
vincial monies  available  to  run  the  library 
service   of   this   province   properly. 

Further  to  this,  may  I  say  I  am  not  a 
library  expert  but  I  have  taken  the  occasion 
through  the  course  of  several  years,  the 
several  years  I  have  been  here  in  this  House, 
to  read  various  reports  in  relation  to  libra- 
ries. I  am  not  going  to  bore  the  House 
again  this  afternoon  with  recitations  from 
these  reports.  I  have  talked  to  many 
librarians,  as  has  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Wentworth,  and  we  are  telling  you  what 
librarians  are  saying,  we  are  telling  you 
what  these  associations  are  saying.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  my  remarks  today  come 
from  this  publication  Canadian  Library,  dated 
January,  1963.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
has  seen  it,  and  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members 
of  the  House  have  seen  it,  and  have  read 
it,  too. 

I  think  that  the  summaries  and  the  recom- 
mendations here  are  of  substantial  importance 
and  the  hon.  Minister  should  pay  close  heed, 
other  than  the  fact  that  he  was  interested 
and  the  matter  is  under  review,  because  we 
have  been  told  this  in  a  variation  of  forms 
over  the  past  four  years  and  there  really  has 
not  been  any  substantial  change  in  that 
period. 
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Now  on  page  195  of  this  publication  these 
are  the  recommendations  that  are  made 
insofar  as  provincial  support  is  concerned. 

At  the  pro\'incial  level  more  incenti\e 
through  grants  should  be  pro\ided  to 
encourage  co-operation  for  adequate 
services.  The  provincial  go\ernment  should 
provide  supplementary  grants  to  equalize 
salaries  and  to  ensure  that  all  professional 
librarians  receive  adequate  salaries  regard- 
less of  where  they  are  placed.  Local  and 
provincial  governments  may  ha\e  the 
abilit>  to  pay  but  do  not  do  so.  Library 
trustees  should  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  provincial  Ministers  concerned,  in 
this  case  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  whole  question  of  library  finances  and 
the  relation  of  local,  provincial  and  federal 
governments  to  them.  Strong  provincial 
library  agencies  are  needed  to  give  leader- 
ship in  library  development  and  an 
increased  federal  role  could  assist  in 
strengthening  provincial  library  planning 
standards. 

Now  these  are  very  mild  recommendations. 
This  is  not  a  violent  group  of  people.  These 
are  a  most  dedicated  group  of  people  and 
they  present  their  recommendations  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  polite  way.  But  the  fact  that 
this  same  type  of  representation  is  made  for 
the  four  years  that  we  have  been  here 
certainly  commends  to  me,  as  a  one  time  lay 
member  of  the  library  board,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  real  complaint  in  the  present  grant 
system.  I  am  disappointed  that  there  has  not 
hecn  anything  more  than  an  interest  by  the 
hon.  Minister  and  his  statement  that  the 
matter  is  under  review. 

I  am  going  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
Deiitsch  report,  the  hon.  Minister  is  familiar 
with  that,  and  comments  there  on  libraries. 
These  relate  to  university  libraries,  and  while 
not  directly  in  point,  this  grant  is  for  public 
libraries.  I  think  at  the  bottom  of  page  42 
and  on  page  43  there  are  two  paragraphs 
referring  to  imiversity  libraries  that  could 
well  form  a  part  of  the  record  in  this  matter, 
and   in   that   report  this   is   said: 

One   of   the    important   problems    in    the 

development    of   adermate    facilities    is    the 

provision  of  libraries. 

And     he     is     talking     there     about     adequate 

university   facilities. 

The  committee  belicNcs  there  is  a  strong 
case  for  treating  the  cost  of  library  books 
in  new  institutions  in  the  same  way  that 
the  cost  of  laboratory  ecjuipnifnt  is  treated. 
That  is,  as  a  capital  expenditure.  A  library 
building      without      books,      someone      has 


pointed  out,  is  as  useless  as  a  building  to 
house  a  cyclotron  without  the  cyclotron. 
No  institution  would  put  up  a  cyclotron 
building  without  Ix^ing  assured  of  capital 
funds  to  purcha.se  the  cyclotron  to  go  in 
it.  Nor  would  it  be  considered  satisfactory 
to  add  each  year  $40,000  worth  of  cyclo- 
tron parts. 

I  think  the  point  made  there  applies  equally 
well  to  public  libraries  as  it  does  to  univer- 
sity libraries. 

The  committee  sees  the  possibility  of 
substantial  economics  in  the  provision  of 
libraries.  There  is  general  agreement  on 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  under- 
graduate library.  The  Lament  list,  approxi- 
mately 90,000  volumes- 

And   I  must  admit   I   am  lost  at  this  point. 

Before  the  hon.   Minister  asks  me  what  the 

Lamont  list  is,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Lamont  list,  which  comprises 
approximately  90,000  volumes,  is  a  model 
that  is  used  in  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  librarians  are  ready  to  prepare 
a  version  of  the  Lamont  list  appropriate 
to  Canada.  If  an  Ontario  bibliographic 
centre  were  immediately  established,  it 
could  order  and  catalogue  the  basic  list 
that  will  be  required  for  new  institutions 
and  fill  the  gaps  in  the  holdings  of 
recently  founded  institutions.  It  could  also 
establish  and  provide  the  basic  library 
requirements  for  technical  institutes  and 
teachers'  colleges.  Since  the  costs  involved 
in  processing  a  book  approximately  equal 
its  list  price,  the  savings  to  be  effected  by 
co-ordinated  ordering  and  cataloguing  are 
immense. 

And  again  certainly  these  suggestions  apply 
wiually  to  public  libraries  as  they  do  to 
university   libraries. 

We    recommend    that    consideration    be 

given    to    the    immediate    establishment    of 

such  a  centre. 

Sir,  just  one  word.  It  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  this  government  has  lagged  far  behind 
in  a  grant  system  for  public  libraries  in  this 
province;  that  the  pointing  to  the  change  in 
grants  between  1953  and  1963  is  really  not 
significant;  that  here  is  a  field  that  marches 
hand  in  hand— it  must  march  hand  in  hand 
with  education— and  that  to  have  a  proper 
system  of  education  in  our  province,  we  must 
havt;  a  proper  library  system  and  we  do  not 
have  such  a  system  in  Ontario  today. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  add  a  very  few  remarks  to  those  of 
my  hon.   colleague.   I   do  not  wish  to  need- 
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lessly  take  up  the  time  of  the  House.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  do  spend  many  milHons  of  dollars  in  this 
province  on  retraining  and  in  other  fields  of 
endeavour  which  partially  could  be  avoided, 
shall  I  say,  perhaps  if  our  library  facilities 
were  a  little  more  complete. 

The  hon.  Minister  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  receiving  any  complaints 
from  any  of  the  library  boards  as  to  the 
system  of  grants,  or  at  least  I  interpret  him 
in  that  manner.  Let  me  say  this,  that  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton  from  which  I  come,  in  my 
opinion  the  library  service  is  severely  retarded 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  municipality  just 
is  not  in  a  position  to  grant  sufficient  funds 
for  libraries.  At  the  present  time,  the  libraries 
are  competing  with  such  matters  as  exten- 
sion of  sewer  services,  roadways  and  the  like. 
All  of  this  comes  directly  from  the  real  estate 
taxation,  and  as  a  result  municipal  councils 
are  reluctant  to  boost  the  tax  rate  any  further, 
sir,  subsequently  the  library  service  is  re- 
stricted. 

I  realize  that  this  is  not  all  black  or  white 
and  that  perhaps  the  whole  responsibility 
cannot  be  handed  over  to  the  provincial 
government.  Nevertheless,  I  would  point  out, 
|-  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  spending  large 
sums  of  money  on  other  methods  of  educa- 
tion, all  of  which  are  necessary  and  some  of 
which  I  submit  might  even  be  cut  back  if 
our   library    facilities    were    complete. 

This  is  a  matter  which  is  of  serious  con- 
sequence. I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment 
that  the  province  should  go  the  entire  way  in 
setting  up  these  facilities,  but  I  do  think 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  province  has 
assumed  an  increasing  burden  of  the  cost 
of  education  over  the  past  few  years,  that 
perhaps  the  library  grants  have  been 
neglected  a  little  bit. 
I  The   hon.    Minister   made    mention    of   the 

f  grant  of  $2,500,000  today  as  compared  with 
1953.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  that 
same  grant  and  relate  it  to  the  overall  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education  in 
1953  with  respect  to  the  grants  now,  and 
there  simply  is  not  any  comparison. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  not  one  phase  of 
our  educational  programme  that  is  becoming 
neglected  simply  because  there  is  not  quite 
so  much  noise  coming  from  this  group  of 
people.  It  is  not  so  dramatic  as  is  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools.  The  hon.  Minister  made 
mention  of  the  programme  at  that  level  and 
I  think  it  is  important.  But  what  I  am  trying 
to  stress  just  a  little  bit  this  afternoon  is 
the  programme  of  adult  education,  of  self- 


improvement.  Perhaps  if  the  facilities  were 
a  little  better,  these  people  that  are  going  to 
be  affected  in  the  years  to  come  by  auto- 
mation could  prepare  themselves  a  little 
better  in  this  age  by  the  use  of  our  library 
system. 

In  the  city  of  Hamilton,  I  am  told  by  the 
librarian  that  needed  services  just  are  not 
provided  because  the  funds  are  not  available. 
The  library  board,  no  matter  how  conscien- 
tious, must  go  to  the  city  council.  The  city 
council  is  very  close  to  the  people  and  very 
conscious  of  the  property  taxation  rate  and 
just  does  not  allot  the  funds  that  are  neces- 
sary. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  this  is  a  local 
problem.  I  suggest  that  it  is  also  a  provincial 
problem.  If  a  little  further  leadership,  a  little 
bit  more  encouragement  was  provided  at 
the  provincial  level,  then  I  think  the  muni- 
cipalities would  be  more  inclined  to  pick  up 
their  responsibilities  and  attack  this  problem 
with  perhaps  a  little  more  concentrated  eflFort 
on  their  part. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  obser- 
vations of  the  last  hon.  speaker  are  valid, 
perhaps  even  beyond  what  he  has  suggested. 
What  gives  me  concern— and  I  mentioned  it 
last  night  and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
myself— is  that  this  problem  of  automation  is 
going  to  give  us  great  concern.  I  think  the 
increased  amount  of  leisure  time  is  going  to 
be  a  very  major  problem  in  this  province, 
and  I  have  suggested  this  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  who  are  interested  in  the  fitness 
programme  but  who  perhaps  intended  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  physical  side  of  fitness.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think,  sir,  that 
an  extension  of  the  library  facilities,  among 
other  things,  is  going  to  be  very  necessary 
for  the  adult  population  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

I  said  in  my  remarks  yesterday  that  perhaps 
the  time  is  coming  when  we  must  establish 
certain  priorities  in  the  province  as  far  as 
government  spending  is  concerned.  I  think 
that  within  departments,  whether  it  be  edu- 
cation or  others,  we  may  have  to  determine 
priorities,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
members  opposite  that  we  should  be  doing 
more  to  encourage  libraries,  but  it  cannot  all 
be  done  at  once.  I  assure  the  hon.  members 
opposite  that  as  far  as  the  Minister  is 
concerned  and  the  department  is  concerned 
we  are  most  interested  in  doing  something 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
are  transportation  grants  available  to  schools 
for  retarded  children? 
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Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    was 
rather  disappointed  when   the   hon.   member 
for  York  Centre  did  not  ask  about  retarded 
children.  It  is  under  this  vote- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  feel  very  badly 
that  he  has  forgotten  about  it,  but  1  do  want 
to  make  a  very  brief  statement  to  the  House 
on  retarded  children  because  as  hon.  mem- 
bers know  this  is  a  problem  which  has  given 
me  rather  great  concern  during  the  short 
ix^riod  of  time  I  have  been  here. 

Although  very  gratifying  progress  was 
made  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  the 
provision  of  educational  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children  in  the  regular  schools 
of  Ontario,  it  was  not  until  the  1940's  that 
experimental  work  was  commenced  in  the 
field  of  education  and  training  of  retarded 
children  who  are  not  eligible  to  the  public 
and  separate  schools.  This  experimental  work, 
accompanied  by  the  dedicated  service  of 
many  individuals  in  the  Ontario  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  and  its  affiliates,  led 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  1953  where- 
by it  was  possible  for  The  Department  of 
Education  to  pay  grants  to  local  associations 
for  retarded  children. 

At  the  present  time,  the  grants  paid  by 
The  Department  of  Education  are  $300  a 
year  for  each  pupil  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  a  half-day  basis  and  $550  a  year  for 
each  pupil  of  average  daily  attendance  on  a 
full-day  basis.  In  addition,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  department  to  pay  30  per  cent 
of  approved  capital  expenditures  by  local 
associations  for  retarded  children  for  class- 
room and  related  accommodation.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1960-1961,  the  total  grants  paid 
by  The  Department  of  Education  amounted 
to  approximately  $450  per  pupil. 

Although  the  increase  in  growth  of  this 
movement  has  to  be  attributed  to  many 
factors,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  financial  support  of  this  province. 
This  gratifying  growth  which  can  be  seen  in 
the  enrohneiit  of  2,497  pupils  in  79  schools 
in  September  of  1962,  has  brought  to  the 
general  public  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation. 

These  handicapped  children  are  now 
accepted  as  members  of  society.  As  a  result, 
the  parents,  who  before  1953  struggled  with 
this  problem  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  are 
now  less  reluctant  to  discuss  their  problems 
and  to  enrol  their  children  in  a  school  with 
a  programme  particularly  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  special  children. 

From  the  inception  of  this  programme  of 


assistance  to  local  associations  for  retarded 
children,  a  continuous  study  has  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  most  effective  means 
of  providing  education  and  training  for  these 
mentally  handicapped  children.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  all  concerned  that  the  development 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  very  success- 
ful. Independent  authorities— and  I  stress  the 
word  "independent"— state  that  the  present 
plan  has  resulted  in  more  services  for  these 
retarded  children  than  in  any  jurisdiction  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

In  our  study,  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
accumidated  to  show  that  trainable  retarded 
children  can,  through  carefull>  planned  pro- 
grammes of  education  and  training  be  assisted 
to  develop  some  degree  of  independence  and 
self-support.  Whereas  there  is  evidence  that 
retarded  children  can  be  helped,  and  whereas 
it  is  felt  that  the  programme  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  additional  steps  can  be 
taken  in  providing  services  for  retarded 
children,  step  two  in  the  long-range  plan 
of  The  Department  of  Education  will  be 
instituted  immediately.  The  development  of 
this  long-range  plan  will  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Firstly,  we  will  increase  the  grant  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  on  approved  capital  ex- 
penditures to  be  paid  on  future  building 
projects; 

Secondly,  there  will  be  payment  of  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  approved  cost  of  current 
operation    including   approved   transportation. 

These  changes  which  are  being  made  im- 
mediately are  only  steps  in  the  long-range 
plan  under  which  local  associations  for  re- 
tarded children  will  be  relieved  of  any  respon- 
sbility  for  raising  funds  for  the  operation  of 
a  school  for  retarded  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  18. 

I  want  to  say  quite  frankly  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  given  this  prob- 
lem a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  this  afternoon  that  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this.  We  have  consulted  with  various 
people  who  are  directly  connected  with  the 
Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Children. 
I  cannot  give  you  the  specific  amount,  but  I 
will  be  here  in  a  matter  of  days  to  ask  for 
supplementary  estimates  for  this  particular 
problem  because  I  think  it  is  something  that 
we  should  do  something  about  today  so  that 
we  can  have  these  additional  funds  for  the 
school  term  next  fall.  We  have  already  had, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  meetings  with  the 
various  associations  to  implement— if  it  means 
legislation  and  it  may-a  programme  whereby 
tiie  local  associations  for  retarded  children 
will  not  be  dependent  upon  campaigns  for 
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public  subscription.  This  is  the  principle  that 
I  am  enunciating  as  Minister,  and  it  is  one 
that  we  will  implement  in  very  short  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  as 
well  I  did  not  get  into  that  phase  of  it  be- 
cause obviously  the  hon.  Minister  was  waiting 
for  me.  I  would,  however,  extend  my  com- 
pliments to  him  on  that  statement.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  fine  statement.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  that  eventually  some  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  made  over  the  years  is  having 
some  eflPect.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  the  hon.  Minister 
had  when  he  was  a  back-bencher  he  carried 
with  him  into  his  new  portfolio. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Common  procedure. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  common  for  a  number 
of  others,  I  would  care  to  name,  and  if  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  wants  to  get  into 
that  I  can  deal  with  him.  I  am  just  talking 
about  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education.  I  am 
in  a  very  flattering  and  helpful  mood— for 
the   moment. 

I  suppose  the  hon.  Minister  will  say  and 
with  some  reason  that  he  cannot  tell  us  how 
much  the  final  step  would  cost.  His  goal  is 
obviously— and  I  hope  this  goal  will  be 
arrived  at  very  soon— that  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion of  educable,  or  rather  trainable,  retarded 
children  will  be  paid  for  in  the  same  method 
that  other  education  is  paid  for,  and  that  the 
necessity  for,  as  I  described  it  one  day  in  this 
House,  going  around  with  the  hat  out  as 
beggars,  as  mendicants  for  alms,  that  that 
most  unfair,  most  unrealistic  and  most  de- 
grading step  will  be  done  away  with. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  fair  to  put  to  the 
hon.  Minister— perhaps  it  is  fair  to  ask  how 
far  away  from  that  position  are  we?  How 
many  more  dollars  is  it  going  to  cost  us?  It 
may  be  that  he  has  not  the  final  figures,  but 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  very  close  to 
that  goal.  I  think  that  the  day  we  arrive 
at  that  point  we  will  have  done  a  great 
service  for  many  citizens  of  this  province  who 
are  in  difficulty  because  of  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Along  with  educating  the  parents  of 
these  unfortunate  youngsters,  I  think  finally 
a  job  of  educating  the  government  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  same 
topic,  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  grants  for  transportation  are  being 
considered.  Now  it  was  Essex  county  council 
—back  home— that  was  seriously  interested 
in  seeing  tliat  the  transportation  grants  on 
both   the   elementary   level    and   to   those   in 


the  retarded  group  were  on  the  same  basis. 
Apparently  this  will  take  place  when  the 
supplementary  estimates  are  put  forth.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this  matter  of  retarded  children,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  word  of  commendation 
for  the  hon.  Minister  in  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I  think  there  has  been  general 
agreement. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question,  though. 
Do  I  conclude  from  the  hon.  Minister's  state- 
ment today  that  while  he  is  moving  toward 
the  day  when  all  of  the  costs  will  be  met 
publicly  rather  than  in  part  by  private  raising 
of  funds,  that  he  is  hesitant  with  regard  to 
the  actual  amalgamation  or  inclusion  of 
retarded  children's  classes  as  part  of  the 
public  school  system?  Do  I  conclude  from 
his  comment  that  it  is  going  to  be  kept  as 
a  separate  association  or  institution,  so  to 
speak? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  there  is  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  agreed  upon  by  all 
authorities,  that  whatever  mechanical  means 
we  use,  that  the  actual  buildings  will  be 
separate- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  talking  about 
buildings.    I  agreed  they  should  be  separate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  will  be  separate. 
And  this  is,  quite  frankly,  one  of  the  problems 
in  the  mechanics  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  new 
board  or  a  separate  board.  Whether  we  will 
call  it,  say,  retarded  children's  school  board, 
whether  we  do  it  through  the  local  associa- 
tions—and we  are  interested  in  keeping  the 
interest  of  the  associations— or  whether  we 
ask  the  public  school  boards  and  this  then 
might  involve  the  separate  school  boards. 
Whether  we  do  it  through  the  municipalities 
or  through  the  covmty  council  will  have  to 
be  determined.  These  are  the  reasons,  quite 
frankly,  why  I  have  not  got  an  answer  for 
the  hon.  member  today,  but  I  hope  to  have 
one  shortly.  All  these  areas  will  have  to  be 
canvassed,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  will  have 
to  have  these  meetings  and  why  we  have 
had  some  already  with  the  representatives  of 
the  various  associations. 

It  is  a  very  complicated  thing.  I  thought, 
quite  frankly,  two  years  ago,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  thing  to  solve  it.  But  I  can 
just  give  you  the  instance  of  my  own  muni- 
cipality, where  I  believe  there  are  students 
coming  from  five  separate  municipalities. 
There  is  no  joint  area  board  so  that  you 
perhaps  assess  the  cost  against  the  public 
school  board  say  in  the  town  of  Brampton, 
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because  the  school  is  actually  situated  in 
Chin'iuacousy  and  there  are  four  or  five  other 
municipalities  sending  children. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  we  get  a  few  more  bills 
like  the  Toronto  township  bills— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  imderstood  most  of  the 
bill.  I  think  we  can  come  up  with  the 
solution,  but  I  assure  you  we  are  anxious  to 
keep  the  associations  as  interested  as  we  can 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  some 
degree  of  control.  Because  of  the  difference 
in  the  grant  system  we  will  try  to  consider 
it  from  all  these  standpoints, 

Mr.  Mac  Donald:  I  would  just  like  to  say 
this  is  the  very  point  on  which  I  wanted 
clarification  and  I  find  the  hon.  Minister's 
reply,  for  the  time  being,  a  completely  satis- 
factory one. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
happy  to  hear  the  announcement  made  by 
the  lion.  Minister  with  regard  to  retarded 
children.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  also  have 
a  group  that  I  feel  is  being  neglected  also, 
and  that  is  our  specially  gifted  pupils.  I 
recall  that  I  mentioned  something  about  these 
pupils  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact,  I  read  into 
the  record  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative Party  in  which  they 
were  finite  concerned  that  The  Department  of 
Education  was  not  doing  enough  for  these 
specially  gifted  pupils.  I  feel  that  these  pupils 
should  not  be  held  back  year  by  year  to 
proceed  along  with  the  grades.  I  think  that 
the  boards  of  education  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  something  for  these  specially  gifted 
children  and  I  wonder  whether  the  depart- 
ment has  some  views  about  these  pupils. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  argument  about  this,  I 
thiuk  we  agree  that  it  is  a  question  of  how 
you  do  this.  I  think  you  have  to  keep  in  mind 
that  you  do  not  want  to  segregate  these 
students  and  take  them  away  from  the  other 
friends  and  playmates  they  have  and  put  them 
in  separate  classes.  But  we  certainly  encour- 
age some  programme  to  assist  in  enriching 
the  curriculum  for  the  gifted  child. 

VVe  do  not  oppose  this  at  all  and  actually 
imder  The  Schools  Administration  Act,  boards 
of  education  may  establish  classes  for  the 
gifted.  But  we  do  not  want  them  in  separate 
buildings  or  anything  like  this.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  they  be  part  of  the  school 
programme. 


Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  not  thinking  along 
those  lines.  But  you  are  encouraging  the 
boards  to  do  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  vote  under  item  7,  where  it  says 
community  programmes,  an  amount  of  $657,- 
000  is  set  aside.  Last  year  in  the  votes  under 
community  programmes  sundry  community 
centres  amounted  to  $569,115.19.  Now,  there 
is  no  list,  no  way  in  which  anyone  might 
know  just  what  amounts  were  spent  under 
this  vote.  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  give  me  an  idea.  It  was  mentioned 
back  some  while  ago,  that  this  was  covered, 
or  some  of  it  was  covered,  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
Association  and  the  Girl  Guides  Association. 
But  you  find  in  vote  514  that  these  are 
covered  by  $15,000  each  for  that  purpose. 
So  I  do  not  imagine  that  those  two  amounts 
are  duplicated  in  this  vote.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  give   me   an   idea  of  just  what  this 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  will  get  a  list  for  the 
hon.  member,  of  the  groups  that  are  covered 
under  this  item. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  that  I 
want  to  re-emphasize  concerns  what  I 
brought  out  last  night  and  it  comes  under 
grants.  I  hope  these  new  grants  will  improve 
tiie  situation  in  the  separate  schools,  partic- 
ularly in  the  procuring  of  teachers.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  speaking 
on  this  particular  subject  last  Sunday  in 
Espanola  at  a  meeting,  the  separate  school 
inspector  of  the  North  Bay  area,  Mr.  Robert 
Surtees,  pointed  out  that  the  situation  is  most 
serious  in  that  territory  from  New  Liskeard 
to  Sturgeon  Falls  and  on  into  Renfrew  county 
and  as  far  south  as  Huntsville. 

Mr.  Surtees  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
simply  not  enough  yoimg  men  and  women 
coming  out  of  our  teachers*  colleges  and 
where  the  teachers  are  going  to  come  from 
is  anvbody's  guess.  Certainly  the  grants  will 
not  do  anything  about  it  this  year,  because 
the  teachers  are  not  available.  I  hope  diat 
with  the  increased  grants  for  the  separate 
schools  there  may  be  a  possibility  tlien  of  a 
similar  remuneration  as  applies  in  our  public 
schools,  and  we  will  get  more  young  men  and 
women  to  go  to  our  teachers'  colleges.  Par- 
ticularly, as  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned,  too, 
last  night,  the  possibility  that  the  new  bi- 
lingual teachers'  college  in  Sudbury  may  be 
the  answer.  The  unfortunate  part  about  it 
is  that  until  we  have  the  graduates  from  that 
school,  and  the  increased  graduates  possibly 
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through  the  increased  grants,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  a  bad  way. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  pass  the  vote,  I  would  Hke  to  return 
to  a  question  which  I  left  unasked  in  respect 
to  grants.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  directed  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  it  may  be  that  you  will 
want  to  refer  it  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
because  it  does  relate  again  to  the  foundation 
programme.  I  was  trying  to  make  the  point 
that  there  seems  an  inconsistency  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  to 
the  House  and  I  have  just  jotted  this  down. 

At  page  922,  it  is  said  that  no  school  board 
will  be  forced  to  levy  the  maximum  number 
of  mills  specified.  Now,  the  question  I  have 
is  who  specifies  the  maximum  number  of 
mills?  Is  it  the  government  that  makes  that 
specification?  Do  you  recall  the  statement? 
Maybe  I  will  read  the  whole  part  again.  It 
is  at  page  922: 

The  grants  being  calculated  will  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  up  to  the 
maximum  specified.  No  school  board  will 
be  forced  to  levy  the  maximum  number 
of  mills  specified  or  to  pay  any  amount 
into  a  provincial  equalization  fund.  Indeed, 
a  board  may  reduce  taxes  if  they  so  desire. 
Similarly,  no  school  board  is  forced  to 
spend  up  to  the  per  pupil  amount  specified. 

My  question  is  who  makes  the  determination 
about  the  maximum  number  of  mills  specified 
and  the  per  pupil  amoiuit  specified?  Is  that 
made  by  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wonder 
in  view  of  the  fact  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  involved  in  the  discussion  of  this  plan, 
if  perhaps  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  like  to  discuss  this  when  he  is  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  this  is  fair.  If 
you  will  give  me  permission  to  bring  this 
up, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Under  some  other  vote. 
All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  513  agreed  to. 

On  vote  514: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  514, 
after  spelling  out  grants  ranging  from  $250 
to  $60,000  for  this  considerable  list  of 
organizations,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  why 
you  end  up  with  that  sizeable  figure  of 
$61,650,  under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous 
and  "to  be  paid  as  may  be  directed  by  the 


Minister."    Having  gone  that  far  in  spelling 
out,  why  is  there  so  much  left  in  unclassified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
accommodate  those  groups  who  have  not 
made  a  recjiiest  say  in  the  prior  year  but  who 
are  presently  coming  into  activity  and  re- 
questing the  government  for  assistance.  This 
is  the  fund  that  is  used  to  assist  these  groups 
who  have  decided  that  the  government  should 
now  take  an  active  interest  in  their  proposals. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  then  that  he  take  a  por- 
tion of  those  funds  and  allocate  them  to  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Secondary  School 
Athletic  Associations?  Their  grant  is  at  present 
$8,000  and  they  do  a  tremendous  job  as 
far  as  the  physical  education  and  fitness  of 
the  secondary  school  students  are  concerned 
and  certainly  could  stand  a  little  more  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  talking  to  the 
president  or  the  secretary  of  this  association 
in  your  home  community  of  Windsor  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Newman:  Is  it  your  intention,  then, 
Mr.  Minster,  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  not  my  intention. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  endorse  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  member  quite  strongly,  because  I  know 
tco  of  ihc  very  fine  work  that  that  department 
is  doing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  further  item  here  on  which  I  would  like 
some  clarification.  We  in  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  welcomed  the  government's 
announcement  last  fall  that  they  were  going 
to  establish  an  Ontario  Arts  Council.  Once 
again  it  is  part  of  our  programme,  and 
furthermore  in  the  only  province  where  there 
has  been  a  government  of  our  persuasion, 
this  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years.  I 
am  interested  in  some  further  detail  as  to 
exactly  what  the  hon.  Minister  considers  will 
be  the  role  of  the  Ontario  Arts  Council, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  those  rather  grey  areas.  I  think  one  of  the 
roles  of  the  council  will  obviously  be  the 
distribution  of  monies  allocated  to  them.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  their  role  will  go 
beyond  that  of  dispensing  monies  because  I 
would  like  to  envisage  them  as  a  group  that 
will  do  something  to  promote  culture  here 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  think  that  this 
is  something  that  time  and  personnel  will 
determine  to  a  certain  extent.  But  certainly 
one  of  the  prime  roles  will  be  to  assist  these 
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various  organizations  through  grants  that  we 
are  presently  making  in  this  fashion;  but  I 
would  hke  to  think  that  the  overall  objective 
of  the  arts  council  will  be  a  promotion  for 
the  betterment  of  the  arts  here  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

I  would  tell  you  plans  are  imderway  for 
the  establishment  of  this  council  and  I  would 
tliink  there  will  be  a  decision,  or  at  least  the 
personnel  and  the  machinery  will  be  estab- 
lished, some  time  in  the  fairly  near  future.  I 
would  suggest  that  at  that  time  a  statement, 
cither  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  my- 
self will  set  out  more  clearly  exactly  what  the 
function  of  this  group  will  be. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  fitness  grant  is  $100,000.  I 
presume  that  in  this  $300,000  grant  to  the 
arts  council,  the  mental  and  cultural  and 
moral  part  of  fitness  will  come  under  the 
arts  also. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  that 
under  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  I  had  asked  whether 
any  grants  had  been  paid  to  archaeologists 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  at  that  time  I 
was  told  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  the 
education  department  did  make  some  grants, 
so  that  I  was  asked  to  bring  it  up  under  The 
Department   of   Education. 

Now  I  see  here  that  you  have  the  Champ- 
lain  Society  $5,000,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  one  that  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  for 
the  literary  field.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
archaeology.  But  if  you  look  under  vote  515, 
item  number  20,  you  will  see  there  is  a 
special  grant  there  for  archaeological  re- 
search which  is  to  be  paid  directly  by  the 
Minister.  As  I  recall  it  we  are  directing  a 
payment,  I  think  of  $5,000,  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  $5,000  to  Western  University 
under  this  item.  Now  I  am  just  speaking  from 
memory.  I  will  check  this  to  make  sure. 

Mr,  Belanger:  Then  I  will  bring  my  ques- 
tions up  under  515. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote  514   agreed   to. 

On  vote  515: 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  vote  515,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
item  one,  having  to  do  with  grants  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  the  ea.st  and  west 
campu.ses. 

What  concerns  me  at  the  present  time  is 
the  University  of  Toronto's  intended  new 
campus  in  the  Highland  Creek  area,  because 


the  University  of  Toronto  has  recently  spent, 
I  believe,  appro.ximately  $700,000  in  the 
purchase  of  what  is  known  as  the  McLean 
Estate  and  I  feel  that  this  is  not  only  poor 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  university  which 
uses  a  provincial  grant,  but  also  it  is  inter- 
fering with  another  public  interprise,  namely 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Region  Con- 
ser\'ation  Authority. 

I  think  this  directly  concerns  the  funds  of 
the  province  simply  because  we  give  these 
grants  and  then  we  find  that  tlie  University 
of  Toronto  is,  I  believe,  not  spending  its 
money  in  a  proper  manner.  Now  I  would  not 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  want  you 
to  take  this  to  mean  that  I  believe  the  univer- 
sity should  not  expand,  because  I  realize  it 
must  expand  and  it  probably  is  going  to  have 
to  expand  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is 
presently  laying  plans  for. 

My  complaint  is  this:  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  given  grants  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  given  grants  to  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  Region  Conservation  Authority 
to  spend  money  in  the  Highland  Creek  area 
as  well  as  other  areas.  Over  $1,500,000  have 
been  spent  in  buying  up  the  Highland  Creek 
land.  This  whole  scheme,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
resulted  from  Hurricane  Hazel,  so  much  of 
this  land  is  really  flood  plain. 

Now,  the  University  of  Toronto  for  its 
new  western  campus  has  bought  approxi- 
mately 175,000  acres,  of  which  only  35  is 
usable  land.  Pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   175,000? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  sorry,  175  acres. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Who  has  done  this? 

Mr.  Trotter:   The   University  of  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  For  the  western  campus? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Yes,  in  the  Highland  Creek 
area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  for  the  eastern 
campus. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  sorry,  the  eastern 
campus.  I  say  it  is  in  the  Highland  Creek 
area  and  they  purchased  this  land  from  the 
McLean  Estate. 

Now  of  the  land  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  purchased,  only  35  acres  of  it 
is  high  enough  that  it  is  not  in  an  area  that 
can  be  covered  by  flood.  In  other  words,  if 
the  imiversity  .should  build  in  certain  areas, 
the  students  are  literally  at  some  future  date 
going  to  have  to  use  pens  that  write  under 
water. 
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The  problem  is  more  serious  than  this.  I 
have  two  objections  to  the  university  doing 
this.  First  of  all  the  conservation  authority 
has  spent  about  $1,500,000  buying  up  land 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  what 
the  university  has  purchased.  The  metro- 
politan parks  department  has  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  developing  this  land  as  park  land. 
It  is  land  that  should  never  be  built  on,  it  is 
strictly  a  recreational  and  park  area. 

The  conservation  authority  having  land  to 
the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the  McLean 
Estate  now  finds  that  it  is  going  to  be  cut 
off  because  the  hard  core  of  this  drainage 
area  was  owned  by  the  McLean  Estate. 
Negotiations  had  gone  on  between  the  con- 
servation authority  and  the  McLean  Estate, 
I  think  there  was  even  some  hope  Mr.  McLean 
was  going  to  leave  this  land  to  the  con- 
servation authority  because  he  well  realized 
that  this  could  never  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Suddenly  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  a 
great  rush,  swept  in  and  has  this  land  and  it 
will,  in  effect,  ruin  the  conservation  area  and 
it  will  waste  a  lot  of  money  that  has  already 
been  spent  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
Region  Conservation  Authority  and  also  by 
the  metropolitan  parks.  So  then  this,  I  say, 
is  two  public  bodies  in  conflict.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  been  receiving  public 
grants  especially  from  our  grovemment  here 
and  of  course  so  has  the  metropolitan  con- 
servation authority,  so  that  public  money  is 
being  wasted. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  very  short-sighted  on 
the  part  of  the  university  to  buy  this  land 
even  if  it  only  has  the  35  acres,  because  my 
information  is  that  the  township  of  Scar- 
borough in  the  Malvern  area  offered  the 
University  of  Toronto  200  acres  of  land  that 
could  be  used. 

I  would  ask  the  government  if  at  all 
possible,  and  I  think  with  the  influence  the 
government  has  in  giving  such  grants  that 
the  government  should  intervene  and  check 
into  this  matter  of  why  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  willing  to  pay  $700,000  for  land 
that  should  not  be  used  for  the  university 
and  land  that  should  be  used  for  park 
purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  will  realize  that 
the  Minister  and  the  department  have 
certain  limitations.  We  ought  to  encourage 
universities  obviously,  and  whether  or  not 
we  should  step  in  and  say  that  you  should 
go  here  or  you  should  not  go  there,  I  think 
is  a  matter  of  some  debate. 


I  understand  that  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  Region  Conservation  Authority  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  officials  are  already  dis- 
cussing their  mutual  problem  there  and  I 
am  instructed  there  are  47  acres  of  usuable 
land. 

I  think  if  the  hon.  members  will  check  the 
acreage  of  the  entire  University  of  Toronto 
as  it  presently  exists  you  will  find  it  is  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  I  believe  of  50 
acres.  While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
naturalist  and  know  much  about  conservation, 
I  know  in  certain  areas  there  is  great  merit 
in  having  institutions  like  this  in  green  belt  or 
conservation  areas.  I  certainly  am  not  here 
to  say  that  they  should  or  should  not,  from 
this  standpoint,  but  I  think  the  hon.  member 
might  consider  that  there  is  some  benefit  in 
having  it  in  the  midst  of  a  green  belt  or 
conservation   area. 

The  municipal  by-laws  will  ensure  that 
there  is  no  building  on  the  flood  plain  areas 
and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  problem, 
quite  frankly,  from  this  standpoint.  The  more 
I  think  of  it,  I  can  see  some  merit  in  its 
being  in  a  conservation  region  or  area  away 
from  certain  commercial  structures.  I  would 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  hon.  member  might 
think  that  this  is  not  such  a  bad  place  to  have 
an  institution. 

I  am  not  judging  it,  but  I  am  saying  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  given  certain  rights, 
they  have  certain  autonomies  and  they  were 
quite  enthused  over  this  site.  This  is  the 
one  they  selected,  and  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  other  site  that  the  hon.  member 
mentions  personally,  although  I  understand 
it  is  not  presently  serviced.  It  is  owned,  as 
I  understand  it,  by  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  of  this  either,  but  I 
believe  there  is  some  problem  there.  The 
University  of  Toronto  made  a  very  thorough 
survey  and  this  is  the  site  they  selected. 
For  the  service  in  that  area  they  feel  that 
a  campus  of  this  size  would  be  adequate  for 
their  needs.  They  are  suggesting  that  this 
so-called  satellite  college,  it  will  be  an  arts 
faculty,  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  accom- 
modate something  like  four  or  five  thousand 
students,  and  this  will  apply  as  well  to  the 
western  campus,  and  for  those  who  feel  that 
these  are  not  large  enough,  I  think  there  is 
merit  in  their  thinking  that  if  the  occasion 
requires  they  will  build  a  third  or  a  fourth 
one. 

If  you  have  studied  university  development 
in  some  provinces,  or  at  least  States,  you 
will  find  that  in  many  areas  they  have  a 
central  campus,  or  central  institution,  and 
they    have    other    campuses    throughout    the 
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state.  I  can  refer  you  to  the  University  of 
California,  which  has  a  student  population 
of  something  like  100,000  students  at  this 
moment,  and  if  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
they  have  something  like  24  campuses.  I 
think  that  the  plan  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  developed  is  a  very  intelligent  one. 

I  cannot  help  you  any  more  than  that, 
other  than  to  say  that  I  do  know  the  univer- 
sity made  a  very  intensive  survey,  and  this  is 
the  site  that  they  selected. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  this  conservation  area  will  be, 
not  maybe  entirely  ruined,  but  certainly 
spoiled  to  a  very  great  extent  if  the  university 
is  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  manner  it  in- 
tends. My  information  was  that  it  was  35 
acres  that  they  could  only  use  of  this  entire 
McLean  Estate,  which  consisted  of  175  acres. 

As  far  as  the  Malvern  area  not  being 
serviced— this  land  is  in  the  township  of  Scar- 
borough, it  is  not  serviced  but  the  intention 
was  originally  to  build  a  subdivision  there, 
and  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  subdivision, 
certainly  they  could  arrange  to  have  services 
put  in  for  the  university. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this  topic,  this  great  increase  in  grants 
to  universities  raises  a  problem  I  have  dis- 
covered is  disturbing  many  people  in  circles 
close  to  universities.  I  am  referring  to  the 
potential  threat  to  the  independence  of  the 
universit>'  in\olved  in  such  large  grants  from 
government.  A  month  or  so  ago,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  brought  up  to  date  on 
current  thinking  on  this,  because  in  a  weak 
moment  I  accepted  an  engagement  to  be  the 
speaker  on  a  panel  entitled  "The  State,  Edu- 
cation, and  Freedom".  On  the  panel  there 
w<re  four  or  five  very  well  respected  indi- 
viduals from  the  University  of  Toronto,  who 
played  the  role  of  academic  wolves,  and  I 
was  thrown  to  them. 

I  sought  the  advice  and  the  experience  of 
the  hon.  Minister  in  this  field,  for,  to  be 
very  frank  with  you,  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  real  danger  involved  in  the 
threat  to  otir  luu'versities'  independence 
through  the  grants  that  were  l^eing  made  by 
government.  I  am  not  saying  that  theoretic- 
ally there  is  not  a  danger,  but  in  reality  there 
was  not  a  danger. 

However,  I  must,  to  be  \ery  frank  with 
you,  admit  that  I  discovered,  among  people 
whose  judgment  I  would  respect,  that  there 
is  a  growing  fear.  I  will  not  attempt  to  detail 
it  here— often  it  is  manifested  in  a  very  subtle 
way.  The  reason  I  rise  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  state  a  principle  that  I  am  certain  the 


hon.  Minister  would  agree  with,  and  which  I 
think  should  be  stated  very  emphatically 
from  this  Legislature.  The  principle  is  that 
in  making  the  kind  of  grants  that  we  are— and 
they  will  have  to  be  bigger  rather  than 
smaller  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  universities— 
we  are  not,  in  any  sense  at  all,  qualifying  the 
proposition  that  the  university  should  remain 
an  independent  institution. 

My  guess  was,  before  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  the  experience  in  this  panel,  that  there 
was  a  far  greater  threat  to  the  independence 
of  the  university  arising  from  the  unrepre- 
sentative nature  of  many  of  their  board  of 
governors,  these  being  made  up  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  people  of  the  business 
world.  Again,  without  going  into  detail,  it  is 
not  unheard  of  that  powerful  people  from 
the  financial  and  business  world,  on  university 
boards  of  governors,  have  exercised  their 
positions  in  a  manner  that  might  be  said  to  be 
encroaching  on  the  independence  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  would  think,  quite  frankly,  that  that  is 
still  a  greater  danger  from  this  source,  and 
it  is  for  that  rea.son  that  I  have  argued  the 
case  earlier  in  these  estimates,  that  there 
should  be  a  balance  of  community  represent- 
ation. Not  only  in  existing  universities,  but 
particidarly  in  new  xmiversities,  so  that  any 
potential  threat  from  certain  groups  on  a 
board  of  governors  is  going  to  be  checked 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  by  having 
other  groups  in  the  community  represented 
on  the  board  of  governors. 

For  example,  I  was  rather  interested, 
indeed  disturbed,  to  learn  that  the  technique 
that  had  been  used  in  Britain  up  until  now 
of  a  national  grants  commission  to  which  the 
money  was  given  by  the  government  and 
which  in  turn  divided  it  among  the  univer- 
sities, apparently  has  not  allayed  the  fears  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  government  monies 
are  going  to  encroach  on  university  independ- 
ence. The  contention  among  people  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  is  that  despite  this 
facade  of  an  intermediary  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  universities,  the  decision  is 
still  Iwing  made  back  in  government  circles. 
This  is  not  good. 

I  just  reiterate  the  principle,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  think  we  should  assert  it  very 
dogmatically,  that  we  want  these  institutions 
to  be  independent.  The  monies,  once  they 
are  granted,  are  going  to  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  good  judgment  of  the 
university.  No  strings  attached  someone  says. 
I  agree,  though  in  some  instances  specific 
grants  are  made  with  strings  attached  for 
specific  purposes,  so  I  do  not  think  you  can 
say  that  completely. 
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However,  if  I  may  just  pick  up  from  the 
comments  of  the  last  hon.  member,  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  that  still  does  not 
preclude  a  member  of  the  general  public— 
and  I  know  of  no  more  likely  responsible 
group  to  do  it  than  the  Legislature,  and  I 
presume  it  would  be  the  Opposition  in  the 
Legislature  that  is  likely  to  do  it— to  criticize 
where  they  think  criticism  is  merited.  In 
other  words,  these  are  public  funds.  Although 
they  go  to  an  institution,  if  they  are  spent 
in  a  fashion  that  in  our  judgment  we  do 
not  think  is  right,  then  it  is  our  responsibility, 
as  the  watch  dog  of  the  spending  of  public 
monies,  to  speak  our  minds. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
this  is  any  infringement  on  the  independence 
of  the  university.  I  am  certain  that  the  hon. 
Minister  will  accept  the  proposition  that 
because  I  criticized  him  does  not  mean  he  is 
any  less  independent  of  me.  Surely  this  is 
self-evident.  I  hope  it  would  be  equally  self- 
evident  in  the  instance  of  the  university.  In 
other  words,  there  will  be  occasions  when  I 
think  we  can  and  should  be  critical  of  a 
university's  expenditure  of  money,  including 
public  funds.  Basically  they  are  independent 
and  we  do  not  want  any  encroachment  of 
government  influence  upon  the  direction  of 
the  universities  because  they  are  getting 
larger  grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
add  that  the  hon.  member  opposite  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  for  the  past  two  years 
the  recommendations  from  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  tlie  government  have  been  accepted 
in  total.  We  have  not  interfered  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
because  we  feel  very  strongly,  and  you  have 
said  it  much  better  than  I  can,  that  the 
universities  must  remain  independent.  This 
does  not  mean,  as  you  say,  that  they  are 
above  criticism.  I  think  they  must  be  subject 
to  criticism  not  only  on  site  selection  but 
also  on  other  matters.  But  I  agree  that  they 
must  stay  independent. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  find  out  about  the  question  I  asked  a  little 
while  ago  of  the  hon.  Minister.  You  men- 
tioned that  there  were  grants  given  to 
Western  Uni\  ersity  and  also  to  the  archaeol- 
ogy research  branch  at  Toronto  University.  I 
would  like  to  find  out— you  do  not  have  to 
give  them  to  me  now  but  if  you  want  to 
give  them  to  me  in  a  letter— I  would  like  to 
find  out  who  were  the  recipients  of  these 
grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  two  grants  as  I  recall, 
and  I  will  confirm  this,   Mr.   Chairman,  but 


I  believe  the  University  of  Toronto  has  re- 
ceived $5,000,  and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  $5,000  under  this  item.  I  will  con- 
firm this,  though,  by  letter  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Belanger:  But  I  would  like  to  know 
who  were  the  individuals?  I  mean  to  say,  is 
it  just  left  to  the  university  and  then  the 
university  makes  the  grant  itself  for  research? 
I  would  like  to  know  who  were  the  ones  who 
did  the  research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly 
cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  the  individuals, 
what  men  from  the  universities  actually  did 
the  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  get  this  specific  information  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  515  agreed  to. 

Vote  516  agreed  to. 

On  vote  517: 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
complete  the  estimate,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  is  in  a  position  to  inform  me  what 
are  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  various 
universities  that  we  were  discussing  yester- 
day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
endeavouring  to  find  this  out.  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  member  mentioned  this.  My  best  in- 
formation is  that  the  entrance  requirements, 
say,  for  Queen's— and  I  think  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  paper  in  this  regard— are  going 
to  be  raised  to  65  per  cent.  The  best  infor- 
mation I  have,  and  this  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  out  to  the  various  school  boards,  would 
indicate,  I  believe,  that  for  the  Arts  and 
Science  courses  the  admission  requirements 
will  remain  at  60  per  cent.  At  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, and  I  am  speaking  now  from  memory 
and  I  will  get  more  complete  information  for 
you,  the  admission  requirements  vary  between 
55  and  60.  They  accept  some  grade  12 
students  incidentally,  but  the  average  across 
the  province  for  the  Arts  and  Science  courses, 
the  general  courses,  would  appear  to  be  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  60  per  cent, 
or  if  anything  perhaps  a  shade  under  the  60 
per  cent.  But  I  will  try  to  get  more  specific 
information  for  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  517  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1801: 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  know  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  welfare  programmes 
within  the  scope  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  are  largely  related  to  economic  con- 
ditions. In  Ontario,  during  the  i:)ast  year,  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  has  varied  between 
somewhat  less  than  four  per  cent  to  just  over 
five  per  cent  of  the  work  force.  Our  econ- 
omy has  been  more  stable  than  in  any  other 
province.  Yet  last  year,  the  department  ex- 
pended about  $5,500,000  more  for  welfare 
services  than  in  the  previous  year. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  I  could  say  that  a  substantial 
decrease  in  welfare  costs  might  be  possible, 
because  this  would  mean  that  there  had  been 
a  sharp  decline  in  the  numbers  of  persons 
requiring  public  assistance.  The  fact  remains 
that  over  255,000  persons  are  receiving  some 
form  of  care,  service  or  material  aid  at  this 
time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  of  these 
persons  have  qualified  because  of  the  expan- 
sion and  refinements  in  the  programmes  which 
now  encompass  many  more  individuals  and 
families.  I  should  add  that,  of  the  number 
cited,  about  56,000  were  old  age  security 
cases  who  qualified  just  for  free  medical  serv- 
ices and  hospital  care.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  over  197,000  persons  re- 
((uired  aid  because  of  specific  needs  in  rela- 
tion to  maintenance;  there  has  in  fact  been 
a  reduction  in  the  mnnbers  that  required 
assistance  in  the  form  of  direct  relief.  But 
l)ecause  of  the  increases  in  the  sharable  allow- 
ances, the  expenditures  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

In  our  mothers'  allowances  programme,  as 
of  December,  1962,  there  were  10,142  cases, 
with  provision  being  made  for  25,323  child- 
ren. As  you  know,  tliis  Act  is  administered 
and  financed  wholly  l)y  the  province.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  six  years,  many  notable 
improvements  have  been  elFected— particu- 
larly when  we  substituted  a  budgetary  ap- 
proach in  place  of  the  flat-rate  allowances. 
In  other  words,  the  allowances  are  now 
largely  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  fami- 
lies' requirements  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
fuel,  sundries,  household  maintenance,  life 
insurance,  dental  care,  medical  treatment  and 
iiospital  services.  The  allowances  have  also 
been  expanded  considerably  to  take  into  ac- 
coimt  additional  shelter  costs  which  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  recognize  previously  in 
some  cases.    This  increase  in  relation  to  shel- 


ter requirements  will  likely  exceed  $1  million 
for  the  year. 

A  maximum  of  $255  monthly  may  be  paid 
today  by  the  department  under  The  Mothers' 
Allowances  Act,  plus  the  proxisions  for  medi- 
cal services,  dental  care  and  hospital  insur- 
ance coverage.  In  addition,  family  allowances 
are  entirely  exempted,  sir,  along  with  a 
certain  percentage  of  income  from  casual  or 
part-time  earnings.  I  should  note  here  that  a 
good  proportion  of  the  mothers  do  have  addi- 
tional income  from  other  sources.  These  cases 
are  also  given  further  generous  treatment 
when  you  consider  that,  in  most  instances, 
liquid  assets  have  been  left  to  mothers  in  the 
form  of  insurance  benefits  or  there  are  funds 
from  other  sources.  Mothers'  allowances  cases 
are  accepted  for  a  grant  where  such  liquid 
assets  do  not  exceed  $1,000  for  a  mother  with 
one  child,  plus  $200  for  each  additional  child. 

Provision  is  now  made  for  the  continuation 
of  the  grant  where  a  dependent  child,  over 
the  age  of  18  years,  is  attending  school  up  to 
grade  13,  and  shows  satisfactory  progress 
with  his  studies.  We  took  this  step  in  an 
effort  to  discourage  school  drop-outs  and  to 
lend  encouragement  to  teenagers  to  continue 
their  education. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  i^assing  that  there 
are  three  features  in  our  Mothers'  Allowances 
Act  which  do  not  apply  in  any  state  in  the 
United  States.  I  refer  to  the  provisions  for: 
(1)  the  exemption  from  earnings;  (2)  the  ex- 
emption on  liquid  assets,  and  ( 3 )  the  continu- 
ation of  assistance  on  behalf  of  children  over 
the  age  of  18  years. 

Children  are  also  the  prime  concern  in 
other  areas  of  our  welfare  programmes.  You 
are  aware  of  the  two  new  Acts— The  Chil- 
dren's Institutions  Act  and  The  Act  respecting 
Homes  for  Retarded  Children  which  are  now 
before  the  Legislature.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  decided  new  concept  in  relation 
(o  the  maintenance  of  children  who  require 
the  kind  of  group  care  that  can  be  jDrovided 
in  specialized  homes  for  children.  In  de- 
signing The  Children's  Institutions  Act,  we 
had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  committee  wliich  we  estab- 
lished under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Bessie 
Touzel,  executive  director  of  the  Ontario 
Welfare  Council. 

You  will  know  that  the  old-time  orphanages 
are  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  major- 
ity of  children's  institutions  today  are  designed 
to  give  a  measure  of  care  and  treatement 
with  the;  ultimate  aim  of  having  the  children 
return  to  normal  life  in  the  conununity  within 
a  family  setting.  Under  the  new  Act,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  differentiate  between  three 
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major  types  of  children's  institutions  in  which 
a  great  variety  of  cases  receive  group  care. 
A  few  of  the  homes  provide  services  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  who,  of  course, 
need  a  greater  degree  of  specialized  treat- 
ment and  care.  Others  direct  a  programme 
of  services  designed  to  assist  children  with 
behaviour  problems  or  with  their  difficulties 
in  adjusting  to  life  within  a  family  setting. 
Still  others  provide  a  more  generalized  pro- 
gramme of  group,  boarding  or  residential 
care  for  more  or  less  normal  children.  These 
various  groups  of  children's  institutions  will 
be  recognized  under  the  new  Act  in  a  new 
way  which  will  take  into  account  the  diflPer- 
ences  in  the  kinds  of  children  cared  for  and 
the  types  of  services  provided. 

The  other  new  Act,  which  deals  with  homes 
for  retarded  children,  will  come  tmder  the 
direct  administration  of  the  local  parents' 
associations.  We  are  anticipating  that  these 
less  capable  children  will  benefit  considerably 
through  this  new  legislation. 

I  hope  to  see  a  special  division  of  the 
department  established  to  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  expanding  services  in  the  field  of 
children's  institutions.  I  am  convinced  that 
group  care  can  be  of  great  value  for  certain 
children.  We  shall  lend  every  encouragement 
to  the  many  fine  private  organizations  M^ho 
are  actively  engaged  in  serving  children  in 
this  way.  They  will  now  obtain  much  greater 
financial  advantages  in  extending  their  facili- 
ties and  programmes. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  matter  of 
the  federal  government's  participation  in  the 
federal-provincial  assistance  programme  and 
in  the  other  welfare  services  they  share  with 
the  province.  I  should  emphasize  that  in 
ever>'  province  the  nature  of  the  economic 
circumstances  and  customs  has  a  great  bear- 
ing on  the  extent  to  which  services  are  made 
available— not  to  mention  the  financial  returns 
that  are  exacted  from  the  population  of  each 
of  the  provinces  by  the  federal  government. 
With  the  field  of  taxation  limited  at  the 
provincial  level,  the  provinces  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  central  authority  for  funds 
to  support  welfare  servdces  and  to  develop 
new  programmes. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, we  are  wholly  justified  in  looking  to 
the  federal  government  for  substantial  funds 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  our  programmes. 
But  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  long 
this  process  can  be  maintained.  This  is  one 
of  the  prominent  reasons  why  I  have  advo- 
cated for  so  many  years  the  inaugiu"ation  of 
a  compulsory  social  security  maintenance 
scheme  designed  largely  along  the  lines  of  the 


United  States  plan.  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to 
learn  that  the  three  major  poUtical  parties  in 
Canada  are  all  agreed  that  not  only  is  such 
a  plan  practical,  but  necessary.  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  too  far  distant  when  a  social  in- 
surance scheme  becomes  eflPective  in  this 
country  so  that  every  working  individual  may 
obtain  all  the  advantages  that  might  be  made 
a\'ailable  to  a  restricted  group  of  employees 
under  the  more  limited  approach  of  a  i)ortable 
pension  plan. 

I  am  assured,  sir,  that  the  Ottawa  people 
are  now  prepared  to  consider  a  different 
approach  to  the  payment  of  the  allowances 
under  the  old  age  assistance,  disabled  and 
blind  persons'  programmes  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  provinces  will  be  given  greater  scope 
in  determining  the  sharable  basis  for  the  pay- 
ments. I  would  just  remark  that  the  maximum 
allowance  today  is  $65  monthly.  Beyond  that 
supplementary  payments  of  up  to  $20 
monthly  may  be  made  through  the  muni- 
cipalities together  with  the  provincial  pro- 
x'isions  for  medical  services  and  hospital 
insurance  coverage. 

Obviously,  the  $65  figure  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government  as  an 
average,  and,  just  as  obviously,  in  using  this 
average,  some  people  obtain  more  than  is 
required  in  relation  to  their  actual  needs 
while  others  receive  less.  It  would  be  our 
preference  to  establish  these  allowances  on 
a  budgetary  needs  basis.  In  this  way  the 
amount  to  be  granted  would  vary  with  the 
requirements  of  the  individuals  who  have  not, 
as  yet,  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  or  who 
might  in  the  foreseeable  future  qualify  for 
social  insurance  benefits. 

So  long  as  the  federal  government  is 
extracting  such  a  marked  proportion  of  the 
tax  dollar,  it  is  quite  clear  that  social  welfare 
programmes  must  be  supported  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  funds  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. In  passing,  may  I  say  that  our  records 
show  Ontario  provided,  from  provincial  tax- 
ing sources,  52  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
approximately  $105  million  expended  on 
welfare  services  in  this  province  last  year. 
The  federal  authority  made  available  29 
per  cent;  the  municipalities,  collectively,  17 
per  cent;  private  sources,  2  per  cent. 

It  should  be  observed  that  municipalities 
expended  $17,773,000  for  welfare  services; 
but  the  unconditional  welfare  grants  that 
were  distributed  to  municipalities  to  assist 
them  with  the  costs  of  their  welfare  and 
social  services  totalled  about  $20  million  last 
year.  I  would  add  that  the  province's  direct 
share  under  the  welfare  programmes  in  1961- 
1962  was  $54,447,000.  It  thus  can  be  well 
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noted  tliat  provincial  funds,  in  the  total 
amount  of  $74,447,000,  were  devoted  to  wel- 
fare purposes. 

The  Indian  population  of  Ontario  has  been 
of  much  concern  to  us  and  although  this 
prox'ince  has  taken  many  favourable  steps  in 
serving  Indians,  much  is  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. I  would  first  like  to  say  that  we  have 
the  advantage  of  a  native  Indian  committee 
which  has  been  serving  us  for  several  years 
now.  They  ha\'e  studied  and  continued  to 
review  all  aspects  of  the  Indian's  economic 
and  social  position.  We  all  know  that,  his- 
torically, the  federal  government  has  been 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  Indians, 
and  has  had  mixed  success  in  relation  to  tlie 
treatment  of  Indians  and  their  ultimate  place 
within  the  population. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  Ontario 
took  the  leadership  in  making  welfare  services 
available  to  Indians  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
the  other  citizens  of  the  province— and  par- 
ticularly in  making  possible  the  administration 
of  local  welfare  services  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves to  their  own  people  living  on  reserves. 
In  extending  responsibility  to  these  Indian 
bands,  they  are  now  able  to  function  under 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  in  the 
.same  manner  as  the  municipalities— without 
primary  reference  to  the  federal  authorities, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  This  has  been 
a  good  step.  Now  some  37  Indian  bands  are 
participating  in  this  plan.  I  should  say  that 
they  are  doing  an  excellent  job,  particularly 
when  you  consider  the  relatively  short  time 
they  have  been  involved  in  directing  their 
own  administration  of  the  required  local 
welfare  services. 

There  are  certain  communities  in  northern 
Ontario  which  we  are  now  approaching  in  the 
fullest  possible  manner  towards  improving 
their  conditions.  The  municipality  of  Red 
Lake  has,  in  recent  years,  been  a  focal  point 
for  Indians  who,  in  the  main,  are  quite  imable 
to  cope  with  conditions  away  from  the 
reserves.  As  a  result  of  their  failure  to  com- 
municate in  English,  the  lack  of  suitable 
housing,  unemployment  and,  to  a  degree, 
the  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Indians 
when  employed  together  with  law  enforce- 
ment problems  and  sometimes  primitive 
health  conditions-all  these  have  served  to 
create  some  very  definite  abnormal  conditions. 
Following  discussions  with  the  municipahty, 
two  members  of  our  staff,  including  a  native- 
born  Indian,  have  been  designated  to  serve 
within  the  township  of  Red  Lake.  They  are 
proceeding  in  collaboration  with  the  council 
of  the  municipality  in  the  treatment  of  the 
variety  of  matters  which  concern  the  Indian 


lx)pulation.  Our  development  officer  in  charge 
of  this  project  is  making  favourable  headway 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  council  of  Red  Lake,  together  witli 
a  large  number  of  citizens,  has  formed  active 
committees  to  deal  with  the  various  aspects 
relating  to  the  Indian  population.  Committees 
have  been  set  up  to  deal  with  welfare,  em- 
ployment, education,  housing,  recreation, 
health    and    law    enforcement. 

I  am  certain  that  with  the  concerted  efforts 
now  being  made  in  all  these  areas  of  concern, 
the  end  result  will  be  most  favourable  for 
the  Indian  population  and  in  easing  the 
worries  of  the  citizens  of  Red  Lake.  It  should 
be  known  that  the  federal  government  has 
been  making  welfare  payments  directly  to 
some  Indians  in  Red  Lake,  and  we  have 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Indian  Affairs 
Branch  of  the  federal  department  in  providing 
aid  under  our  development  officer  and  the 
township. 

It  is  certain  that  planning  and  efforts  will 
require  to  be  of  long-term  duration  to  be 
eflfective.  The  immediate  job  is  that  of  re- 
moving some  of  the  sordid  conditions  that 
have  existed,  and  of  providing  the  full  gamut 
of  services  towards  encouraging  the  Indians 
—and  the  younger  generations  in  particular— 
in  their  adjustment  to  life  in  modern-day 
communities.  Similar  steps  are  proceeding 
in  other  centres  in  northern  Ontario  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  efforts  will  assure 
all  possible  attention  towards  meeting  this 
highly    complex   problem. 

I  have  mentioned  the  federal  department 
which  has  been  identified  so  long  with  the 
treatment  of  Indians,  and  I  should  say  tliat, 
to  the  province,  which  is  now  assuming  much 
greater  responsibilities,  the  field  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one— particularly  in  dealing  with 
Treaty  Indians  who  have  always  looked  to 
the  Ottawa  government  for  their  needs.  With- 
out enlarging  further  on  this  matter,  I  would 
assure  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that 
I  do  not  consider  the  treatment  of  Indians 
in  the  past  to  have  been  satisfactory.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  in  working  towards 
the  re-establishment  and  integration  if  I  may 
use  that  word  of  these  Indians,  every  con- 
structive ingredient  is  required,  including  a 
maximum  amount  of  patience  because  of  their 
lack  of  skills  in  coping  with  modern-day 
living  and  with  jobs  beyond  trapping,  fishing 
and  woods  operations.  A  departmental  unit 
is  being  designed  to  deal  with  matters  which 
relate  to  Indians  so  that  we  can  focus  every 
attention  on  measures  which  should  prove 
favourable  to  tliem. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  Indian 
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population  has  been  growing  at  a  much 
higher  ratio  than  among  non-Indians.  These 
people  have  endured  primitive  conditions  for 
too  long  a  period  and  we  shall  need  the 
fullest  co-operation  of  all  elected  representa- 
tives, and  the  public  at  large,  in  providing  the 
necessary  services.  I  would  like  also  to  say 
that,  in  Toronto,  two  very  fine  private 
organizations,  namely,  Central  Neighbour- 
hood House  and  the  Canadian  Indian  Centre 
of  Toronto,  are  giving  specialized  services  to 
the  native  Indians  who  live  in  Toronto.  The 
department  has  agreed  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  each  of  these  groups  to  encourage 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  Indian  people- 
especially  in  the  social  and  recreational 
areas. 

Homes  for  the  aged  in  Ontario  continue 
to  expand  and  this  specialized  accommoda- 
tion is  now  available  to  upwards  of  18,000 
persons.  I  should  remark  that  the  government 
has  used  excellent  judgment  in  making 
generous  funds  available  for  the  construction 
of  fine,  modem  new  homes.  New  homes  are 
located  in  almost  every  county  and  district 
in  Ontario  and  they  are  providing  the  very 
best  in  care  and  services.  Indeed,  they  have 
proven  to  be  a  Godsend  as  an  alternative  to 
active  bed  treatment  in  hospitals.  In  fact, 
for  the  elderly  persons  who  do  not  require 
active  hospital  treatment,  I  consider  the  new 
homes  superior  in  every  way. 

I  I    should    remark    that    I    have    had    the 

privilege  of  visiting  most  of  the  homes  for 
the  aged  in  this  province  many  times.  I  am 
sure  that  hon.  members  of  this  House  are 
aware  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  serve  our 
elderly  persons.  It  is  no  longer  a  require- 
ment that  they  be  in  indigent  circumstances 
before  they  are  accepted  for  care  in  a  home 
for  the  aged.  It  is  true  that  there  are  a  few 
of  the  older  homes  still  in  operation  in  some 
parts  of  the  province;  but,  in  the  immediate 
future,  I  believe  that  they  too  will  be  re- 
placed with  modern,  up-to-date  structures 
and  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the  complete 
range  of  care  and  services  now  available  in 
the  vast  majority  of  our  homes  for  the  aged. 
In  addition  we  are  deriving  much  satis- 
faction in  the  greater  activities  being  under- 
taken by  private  charitable  organizations  in 
expanding  their  homes  for  the  aged  facilities. 
Most  of  the  major  church  groups  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  the  provisions 
vmder  The  Charitable  Institutions  Act;  while 
others  have  plans  under  way  which  will  lead 
to  the  construction  of  new  homes. 
I  I  should  mention  that  capital  expenditures, 

'      on  the  part  of  the  province,  since  the  incepr 
tion  of  the  programme,  for  new  construction 


and  for  additions  to  homes  for  the  aged,  both 
public  and  private,  have  totalled  almost  $53 
million;  and,  when  you  take  into  account  the 
continuing  grants  provided  by  the  province 
towards  the  operating  and  maintenance  costs, 
the  overall  total  of  provincial  funds  devoted 
to  the  homes  for  the  aged  programme  has 
reached  almost  $100  million.  In  the  past  year, 
alone,  the  provincial  subsidies  on  the  opera- 
ting and  maintenance  costs  of  the  public  and 
private  homes  amounted  to  nearly  $6  million. 
There  is  no  sign  of  a  let-up  in  the  on-going 
development  of  homes  for  the  aged. 

Homemakers  and  nurses  services  have 
proven  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
legislation.  Last  year,  162  municipahties 
participated  with  the  province  in  making 
homemakers  and  nurses  available  to  indi- 
viduals or  families  who  required  these  kinds 
of  services  at  home.  I  should  add  that  the 
qualifying  features  for  assistance  towards  the 
payment  of  the  fees  for  these  services  are  very 
generous.  This  plan  has  been  most  effective 
in  caring  for  men,  women  and  children  who 
might  otherwise  be  occupying  hospital  beds 
or  require  care  and  attention  outside  the 
home. 

You  will  also  know  that  privately  operated 
nursing  homes,  which  are  licensed  by  muni- 
cipalities, accommodate  a  goodly  number  of 
cases;  and,  under  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act,  the  costs  of  nursing  home  care 
are  shared  with  municipalities  in  the  amount 
of  80  per  cent  by  the  senior  governments. 
There  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in 
the  standards  of  care  provided  by  the  majority 
of  nursing  homes;  but  yet  the  public  and 
private  homes  for  the  aged  are  accepting  a 
larger  proportion  of  cases  who  would  other- 
wise look  to  nursing  homes  for  care. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  to  make 
an  announcement  of  major  importance; 
namely,  that  this  government  has  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  new  programme  under  pro- 
vincial administration  which  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
and  the  municipalities.  Costs  will  be  shared 
with  the  federal  government.  The  new  pro- 
gramme will  provide  an  allowance  of  up  to 
$65  monthly  to  widows  and  unmarried 
women,  on  their  own,  who  are  60  to  64  years 
of  age.  The  general  terms  will  be  similar  to 
those  that  apply  in  the  old  age  assistance 
programme  under  which,  as  you  know,  an 
allowance  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  $65 
monthly  is  granted  to  persons  in  the  age 
range  65-69  years.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
upwards  of  5,000  women  will  qualify  for  this 
new  form  of  assistance  before  this  time  next 
year;  and  the  gross  costs  will  likely  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  $3,500,000. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  municipalities 
will  be  relieved  of  their  expenditures  for  such 
cases,  including  administration  costs.  When 
tliese  women  reach  the  age  of  65  years  they 
will,  of  course,  be  transferred  to  the  old  age 
assistance  rolls.  I  would  hope  to  see  applica- 
tions being  accepted  almost  immediately, 
with  the  plan  coming  into  operation  from 
about  May  first.  I  would  also  assume  that 
where  supplementary  aid  is  required— the 
provision  for  additional  assistance  of  up  to 
$20  monthly  beyond  the  basic  allowance— that 
this  will  be  made  available  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  old  age  assistance  and  old  age 
security  cases.  We  consider  that  this  is  a 
positive  step  in  recognizing  a  group  of  com- 
paratively long-term  cases  who  can  probably 
benefit  best  under  provincial  administration. 

Services  to  handicapped  persons  continue 
to  develop  with  favourable  results.  No  stone 
is  being  left  unturned  in  an  eflFort  to  provide 
vocational  training  to  handicapped  persons. 
We  have  continued  to  augment  the  staflF  in 
this  most  important  field  of  endeavour,  and 
the  rehabilitation  services  branch  works 
closely  with  the  hospitals  and  social  agencies 
of  the  province  in  obtaining  referrals.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  rehabilitation  services 
advisory  committee  of  notable  persons  who 
are  lending  their  assistance  and  guidance  in 
the  development  of  our  rehabilitation  pro- 
gramme. The  committee  is  headed  by  Major 
Edward  Dunlop,  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Society. 
The  other  members  are:  Dr.  J.  C.  Allison, 
Mr.  Ray  Auld,  Dr.  E.  H.  Botterell,  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  P.  Clark,  Mr.  Milton  Friedman,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Goodman,  QC,  Dr.  A.  T.  Jousse,  Mr,  Arthur 
Magill  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Stokes. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Windsor  Star 
among  other  newspapers,  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  services  being  rendered  to  crippled 
children.    The  Windsor  Star  writes: 

There  can  be  few  greater  joys  than  to 
see  a  once  crippled  child  able  to  run  about 
and  play,  or  other  children  cured  of  their 
disabilities.  Even  a  measurable  improve- 
ment is  a  real  achievement. 

That  is  what  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity are  accomplishing  when  they  buy 
the  Rotary  Club's  Easter  Seals.  This  money 
is  used  to  provide  the  best  possible  of 
medical  and  other  treatment  for  children 
who  are  crippled  or  palsied. 

That  it  is  being  used  to  good  effect  is 
proved  by  the  Rotary  Club  having  an 
average  of  300  to  350  children  in  its  care. 
The  miracles  of  medical,  and  often  sur- 
gical, treatment  mean  many  are  restored 
to   complete  normalcy.     It  is   not  possible 


to  remedy  entirely  all  the  defects  of  all 
the  children,  but  all  possible  is  done. 

The  Rotary  Club  does  not  just  collect 
this  money  and  use  it  to  good  advantage. 
The  Rotarians  themselves  are  generous  both 
in  their  donations  of  time  and  money,  in 
organizing  and  looking  after  the  clinics, 
etc.  It  was  a  Windsor  Rotarian,  the  late 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  FitzGerald,  who  organized 
the  Ontario  Society  for  Crippled  Children, 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian 
organizations  in  this  province.  The  Rotan 
Club  and  the  Ontario  Society  work  in  co- 
operation. 

You  will  note  that  great  credit  is  given  to  the 
Rotary  Club— and  would  apply  to  other  service 
clubs  as  well— in  supplementing  the  services 
of  the  Ontario  Society  for  Crippled  Children. 
This  private  organization  has  been  blessed 
with  outstanding  leadership— not  the  least 
being  the  leadership  and  I  repeat  this  again 
this  year,  of  Major  Conn  Smythe.  The 
Ontario  society  is  recognized  throughout  the 
continent  for  its  work  and  the  officers  of 
the  society— men  such  as  Major  Smythe  and 
the  late  Mr.  FitzGerald  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion in  this  whole  field  of  endeavour. 

Adoptions  of  children  in  Ontario  have  been 
maintained  at  a  consistent  high  rate.  I 
believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  states 
of  New  York  and  California,  Ontario  places 
more  children  on  adoption  than  any  other 
authority.  Children's  aid  societies  have  been 
giving  increasing  services  in  this  field,  all 
to  the  advantage  of  the  children  concerned. 
The  department  has  maintained  advertising 
services  at  various  times  and  the  response  has 
certainly  been  most  encouraging.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  observe  that,  because  of  the  larger 
numbers  of  children  oJF  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  a  drive  is  now  \mder  way  sponsored 
by  the  Catholic  Women's  League,  the  clergy 
and  other  Catholic  organizations  in  an  effort 
to  find  permanent  adoption  homes  for  these 
children. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  advi.sory  committee 
appointed  to  review  activities  within  the  child 
welfare  field  will  soon  complete  its  studies 
and  I  expect  a  report  within  the  next  few 
months.  By  way  of  observation,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  recommendations  will  prove  to  be 
helpful  to  the  children's  aid  societies,  as  a 
whole,  and  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
improved    methods   in    serving   the   children. 

Many  counties  are  giving  serious  thought 
to  a  consolidation  of  welfare  services,  and 
one— the  county  of  Wentworth— is  now  opera- 
ting on  this  basis,  having  commenced 
February  1.    Tlie  transference  of  cases  from 
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local  municipalities  to  the  county  administra- 
tion presented  no  difficulties,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  assistance  in  this  manner  is 
proving  to  be  of  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  county  councils  are 
ideally  suited  to  the  administration  of  material 
aid  and  services  to  residents,  in  place  of  the 
small  local  municipahties.  I  think  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  a  county  administration 
is  best  able  to  provide  the  personnel  on  a 
full-time  basis,  and  thus  to  assure  more 
uniform  services. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  county  is 
in  a  better  position  to  provide  the  necessary 
fimds  and  meet  the  required  expenditures. 
It  has  become  apparent  that  a  broader  ad- 
ministration base  is  more  effective  in  serving 
cases  rapidly,  with  proper  consideration  as 
to  the  needs  and  the  steps  that  may  be 
taken,  where  possible,  towards  re-establishing 
persons  into  gainful  employment  or  to  a  self- 
supporting  status.  The  larger  unit  can  furnish 
equal  resources  and  facihties  in  coping  with 
many  of  the  problems  of  individual  famihes 
which  are  frequently  beyond  the  abihty  of 
small  local  municipalities.  We  would  en- 
courage the  continued  development  of  this 
form  of  administration. 

The  strength  of  county  councils  lies  in  the 
elected  members  who  are  representative  of 
all  the  local  municipahties  within  the  county. 
Certainly  the  services  of  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation can  be  greatly  advanced  if  the 
county,  as  a  unit,  undertakes  the  administra- 
tion of  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
on  behalf  of  its  local  municipahties.  As  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  has  commented:  "This  is 
a  bigger  role  for  the  counties  and  the  most 
important  promise  of  the  new  set-up  is  that 
it  will  provide  better  and  more  uniform  wel- 
fare services  than  were  possible  when  each 
municipality  looked  after  its  ovm".  The 
Spectator  concludes  its  remarks  by  saying: 
"The  county  is  logically  a  bigger  and  stronger 
unit  than  a  township  or  town  or  village. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  more  talk  of 
strengthening  the  county  system,  for  regional 
services,  and  less  of  abandoning  it". 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  is  a 
good  statement.  What  is  the  hon.  Minister 
going  to  do  about  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  We  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  legislation  has  the  hon. 
Minister  brought  in  to  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  that  has  been  done 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes! 


Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Last  year,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  address 
the  chair,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  just  add  that 
the  political  boundaries  and  traditional 
relationships  between  the  municipalities  also 
lend  themselves  to  a  county  unit  of  adminis- 
tration. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  in  administer- 
ing welfare  services  on  a  county  basis,  the 
rural  parts  of  the  county  are  in  a  position  to 
benefit  from  the  same  well-rounded  services 
that  are  developed  in  the  cities.  In  setting  up 
the  administration  in  Wentworth  county,  it 
was  found  that  some  cases  receiving  direct 
relief  from  local  municipalities  were  ehgible 
for  transference  to  the  provincial  welfare 
programmes  of  mothers'  allowances,  old  age 
assistance  and  rehabilitation  services.  War 
veterans'  allowances  were  being  considered  in 
a  number  of  cases.  Other  types  of  aid  and 
care  are  readily  brought  into  play,  such  as 
advancing  supplementary  aid  to  pensioners, 
inspection  and  use  of  nursing  homes,  arrange- 
ments to  provide  homemakers  and  nurses 
services,  arrangements  for  certain  types  of 
hospitalization  and  acting  as  a  liaison  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  children's  aid  society 
cases  and  health  problems.  Emergency  situa- 
tions which  result  from  fires  and  other  local 
disasters  can  receive  immediate  attention. 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  on  a  subject 
which  I  think  proper  as  it  relates  to  the 
economy  of  this  province.  Six  years  ago  I 
distributed  advice  to  our  homes  for  the  aged 
authorities  in  the  province  and  within  our 
department  as  well,  respecting  the  use  of 
Canadian-made  goods  wherever  possible.  I 
am  informed  that  this  practice  has  been 
carried  practically  out  to  the  letter,  and 
"Made  in  Canada"  products  are  being  used  to 
the  extent  of  98  per  cent. 

Mr.  Singer:  Except  in  the  hon.  Ministers' 
office  furniture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  who  just  spoke 
never  was  in  my  office,  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

As  I  said  98  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  in 
the  construction  of  the  homes,  furnishings 
and  equipment.  It  is  true  that  Canadian- 
made  goods  are  the  equal  of  or  better  than 
products  made  elsewhere;  and  the  prices  are 
competitive. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  people  will  just 
look  for   "Made   in   Canada"  products,  and 
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request  them,  that  much  more  employment 
will  result,  I  note,  for  example,  that  the  Im- 
perial Oil  Company  is  selling,  tlirough  their 
station  outlets,  a  variety  of  household  and 
handyman  tools.  These  tools  are  all  manu- 
factured elsewhere  tlian  in  Canada.  I  would 
think  that  companies  with  such  widespread 
operations  throughout  thi§  country  would  be 
promoting  Canadian-made  products.  So  long 
as  there  is  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
with  the  population  to  the  south  of  us— in  my 
thinking,  at  least— it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  give  preference  to  Canadian  labour, 
wherever  possible. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  If  Diefenbaker 
is  elected  they  are  not  going  to  trade  with  us 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  receive  thoughtful 


letters  from  many  residents  of  Ontario  who 
have  appreciation  for  the  public  expenditures 
made  on  their  behalf.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  public  funds  voted  by  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  are  proving  very  help- 
ful to  those  who  qualify  for  assistance.  As 
I  have  said,  many  letters  of  appreciation  arc 
received  and,  in  some  cases,  are  touching. 

In  any  event,  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year  we  require  expenditures  of  some  $78,- 
184,000  to  be  voted  to  provide  for  the  persons 
who  come  under  the  provincial  welfare  legis- 
lation. In  this  connection,  I  must,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, Mr.  Chairman,  pay  tribute  to  the  staff 
of  the  department  throughout  the  province, 
starting  right  from  the  top  with  the  deputy 
Minister,  Mr.  Band,  all  the  way  down  the 
line. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

( continued ) 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  hour  of  six  caught  up  with  me,  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  year,  we  require 
expenditures  of  some  $78,184,000  to  be  voted 
for  the  support  of  provincial  welfare  legisla- 
tion. In  this  connection  I  must  pay  tribute 
to  the  staff  of  the  department.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  proud  to  have  a  depart- 
ment in  which  the  staff  functions  so  vidllingly, 
and  with  so  much  understanding  on  behalf  of 
the  cases  that  come  to  our  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  pleased  to  recognize 
the  many  municipalities  and  the  majority  of 
the  private  organizations  who  carry  out  their 
duties  so  favourably.  Administration  of  wel- 
fare services  is  not  the  easiest  of  occupations. 
A  person  must  have  great  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, patience,  understanding  and  real  skill 
in  the  treatment  of  cases.  We  have  some 
notable  examples  in  the  municipal  field  such 
as  Miss  Robena  Morris,  welfare  commissioner 
of  Toronto,  Mr.  George  Gardner  of  the  city 
of  Windsor,  and  many  others  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  this  type  of  career. 

Perhaps,  at  this  time,  I  might  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  retirement  of  two 
members  of  the  department  who  were  most 
successful  in  giving  outstanding  services  to 
the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Earl  Ludlow,  as  you  know,  served  as 
director  of  the  homes  for  the  aged  branch, 
and  has  now  retired.  This  gentleman  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  notable  expansion 
in  our  homes  for  the  aged  programme.  He 
served  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
in  creating  the  high  standards  that  are  now 
so  evident  throughout  the  province  in  our 
homes.  He  was  expert  in  every  phase  of  this 
service.  In  large  measure,  he  set  the  pattern 
for  much  of  the  designing  and  furnishing  of 
the  homes.  But,  more  than  that,  he  was  able 
to  encourage  the  development  of  the  home- 
like  atmosphere   within  the   homes,   and  the 


type  of  care  and  treatment  you  would  expect 
our  elderly  people  to  receive.  He  has  been 
a  fine  example  of  the  kind  of  person  you 
would  wish  to  have  ^s  a  civil  servant. 

The  other  person  to  whom  I  would  like  to 
make  reference  is  our  Miss  Cecilia  Folkard. 
This  very  durable  and  accomplished  lady 
was  one  of  the  first  field  workers  engaged  by 
the  government  before  the  department  was 
established.  Miss  Folkard  commenced  her 
services  with  us  on  June  1,  1929.  With  hardly 
a  day's  work  missed— other  than  for  her 
normal  holidays— she  served  in  one  of  the 
roughest  areas  of  the  province,  long  before 
the  good  roads  of  Ontario  were  built  and, 
day  and  night,  rendered  all  possible  help  to 
families  and  elderly  persons.  This  lady  also 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  winning  two 
medals  for  life-saving.  On  one  occasion, 
while  performing  her  duties,  a  car  which  was 
proceeding  ahead  of  her  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  province  suddenly  caught  fire  and,  through 
her  initiative,  she  prevented  the  deaths  of 
the  two  occupants.  The  other  medal  was 
awarded  for  the  saving  of  the  life  of  a 
drowning  person.  Some  hon.  members  of  the 
House  will  know  that  Miss  Folkard  is  also  one 
of  Canada's  most  accomplished  organists  and, 
in  fact,  appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival 
a  few  years  ago. 

We  miss  these  kind  of  people;  but  they 
have  left  with  the  members  of  the  department 
values  which  encourage  others  in  the  services 
they  give  to  our  people. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  neglected  to  express 
a  few  words  honouring  the  hard  working 
members  of  the  press  who  serve  this  Legisla- 
ture so  effectively.  The  newspapers  play 
such  a  prominent  part  in  maintaining  our 
system  of  government.  Too  often,  we  fail 
to  appreciate  that  they  are,  in  fact,  an  out- 
standing arm  of  government,  at  all  levels. 
One  pauses  to  consider  the  importance  of 
the  press  when  we  view  the  dilemma  of  the 
New  York  population  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
that  has  been  endured,  there,  for  over  three 
months.  So  much  is  taken  for  granted  and, 
although  it  is  not  intentional,  we  do  tend,  at 
times,  to  overlook  the  contribution  they  are 
making  to  the  public  at  large.  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  members  of  this  press  gallery. 
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Several  charitable  foundations  are  now 
operating  efFectively  in  Ontario,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  Joseph  E.  Atkinson 
Charitable  Foundation.  This  fund  has  been  a 
real  influence  for  good  to  the  public  of 
Ontario  through  the  specialized  grants  made 
in  the  fields  of  social  welfare,  health  and 
education.  Since  assuming  my  present  office, 
I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  trustees  in  their  choice  of  projects  for 
support  from  the  benefactor's  funds.  Their 
enlightened  discretion  should  prove  to  be  a 
guidepost  for  other  funds  in  obtaining  the 
desired  maximum  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  regaining  my  seat, 
I  would  like  to  summarize  five  major  steps 
which  are  extensions  in  our  programmes: 

1.  The  provision  for  an  allowance  to 
widows  and  unmarried  women,  up  to  $65 
monthly,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  under  the 
administration  of   the   department. 

2.  The  extension  of  mothers'  allowances  to 
families  where  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  age 
of  18  years  may  benefit  from  the  completion 
of  their  high  school  studies. 

3.  The  further  development  of  homes  for 
children  under  The  Children's  Institutions 
Act  and  The  Homes  for  Retarded  Children 
Act,  together  with  the  development  of 
advanced  and  specialized  services  for  children 
\\ho  require  group  care. 

4.  The  provision  being  made  imder  The 
Child  Welfare  Act  to  permit  reimbursement 
of  the  provincial  share  of  child  welfare  ex- 
p(>nditures  to  counties,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
instead  of  the  "once  a  year"  payments  that 
are  now  in  effect;  and 

5.  The  enactment  of  legislation  to  permit 
tlie  establishment  of  an  administrative  unit, 
for  \\elfare  purposes,  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Ontario,  so  that  a  consolidation  of  these 
s'Tvices  may  be  brought  about,  there,  if  so 
flesired  on  brlialf  of  the  local  municipalities 
in   each   district. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  estimates  being  pre- 
sented today  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  all  hon.  members  of  the  House.  Through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  assure  all  hon. 
members  that  I  have  every  reason  to  appre- 
ciate their  miderstanding  and  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  services  of  our  department. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nm  especially  glad  to  learn  that  the  widows 
and  unmarried  women  are  at  last  going  to  be 
recognized  and  get  some  help  from  the 
novernment. 

There  is  one  good  thing  about  an  election 
( oming  diu%  the  people  can  usually  look  for- 
ward   to    getting    something    to    which    they 


have  been  entitled  to  for  a  long  time.  If  the 
government  acted  like  this  before  each 
election,  perhaps  we  should  have  elections 
more  often. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  with  the  welfare  system,  is  that 
it  is  sort  of  a  hodge-podge  afl"air,  a  patchwork 
of  confusion.  I  say  this  because  our  welfare 
system  originally  started  under  the  old  poor 
laws  of  Hemy  VIII  and  Elizabeth  I.  Our 
concepts,  although  there  have  been  some 
changes  and  some  improvements  since  tliat 
time,  are  still  the  same.  We  look  upon  the 
social  service  as  the  dole,  and  as  a  result 
whenever  we  do  anything  it  is  haltingly,  or 
it  is  by  fits  and  starts.  Even  as  are  the  five 
items  that  were  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Minister  this  evening  as  improvements.  They 
are  certainly  welcome  and  we  certainly 
support  them  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  still  part  of  this 
patchwork  of  confusion  that  is  in  welfare 
today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  often  thought 
that  what  we  should  have  in  this  province  is 
a  select  committee  of  the  Legislature,  or  a 
Royal  commission  that  would  look  into  these 
matters  in  order  to  give  some  organization  to 
welfare.  Wc  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
way  our  economy  has  been  for  the  last  few 
years,  we  are  going  to  have  unemployment 
for  some  time.  There  always  seems  to  be, 
even  in  good  times,  a  hard  core  of  un- 
employment; so  welfare  is  going  to  be  with 
us  for  some  time. 

W.  T.  White,  the  district  supervisor  of 
the  East  Toronto  Ri\'erdale  Family  Service 
Centre  said: 

Families  on  public  assistance  seldom 
receive  enough  to  pay  for  even  the  survival 
necessities.  For  manv  a  i)eriod  of  depend- 
ence on  public  welfare  involves  hardships 
so  unreasonable  that  it  often  leads  to  the 
destniction  of  the  parents*  morale  and  to 
the  extreme  deprivation  of  their  children. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  new 
approach,  with  the  changes  in  our  economy, 
with  the  realization  that  welfare  and  social 
services  are  here  with  us  for  some  time. 
Because  our  welfare;  services  have  grown  in 
a  patchwork  pattern;  or  just  grown,  like 
Topsy;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  written 
by  Christina  Newman  in  the  November 
Chatelninc  of  1961.  She  said  this  about  our 
services: 

The  Canadian  welfare  setup  is  so  com- 
plicated that  even  trained  social  workers 
often  have  diffictilty  understanding  it  and 
public  assistance  can  often  get  tragically 
entangled  in  red  tape. 
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Although  she  was  writing  about  all  of  Canada, 
she  gave  an  example  of  how  entangled  our 
social  services  could  be  and  this  example 
springs  right  from  the  city  of  Toronto.  She 
said: 

In  Toronto  last  winter- 
that  would  be  in  the  winter  of  1960: 

—the  family  of  an  unemployed  man,  who 
was  chronically  ill,  attempted  to  get  from 
the  municipal  welfare  department  free 
drugs  to  which  he  was  entitled.  After  a 
long  delay  the  drugs  were  finally  delivered, 
ten  days  after  the  man  had  been  buried. 

This  of  course  is  something  in  which  we  have 
to  look  to  the  provincial  government  for 
leadership,  because  constitutionally  welfare 
is  a  provincial  problem;  but  certainly  we  have 
to  expect,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  assistance 
from  the  federal  government.  Even  though 
these  welfare  grants  are  50  per  cent  paid  by 
the  federal  government  and  only  30  per  cent 
by  the  province,  certainly  the  province  has 
a  large  responsibility.  I  would  say  it  has  a 
large  influence  with  governments.  What  is 
going  to  happen  to  these  various  people  who 
are  going  to  be  unemployed?  It  is  true  many 
are  on  unemployment  insurance  for  some 
time.  And  mind  you  it  is  very  small.  I  think 
the  maximum  is  close  to  $36  or  some  place 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  that  does  not 
keep  a  family  very  long.  No  matter  how 
many  dependants  a  man  has,  if  he  has  one 
child  or  six  children,  the  maximum  is  some 
place  in  the  area  of  $36.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
survive  on  that.  But  because  of  extended 
unemployment  these  unemployment  benefits 
disappear  quickly  and  then  we  find  these 
people  are  on  welfare. 

Unfortunately  our  views  on  welfare  are  so 
narrow  that  in  the  long  run  they  cost  the 
taxpayer  money.  For  example,  I  believe  it  has 
been  shown  that  30  per  cent  of  the  average 
Canadian's  income  is  spent  on  the  so-called 
extra.  An  extra  is  like  car  ,fare  or  a  tooth- 
brush, and  these  things,  even  although  they 
seem  trivial,  play  an  important  part  in  our 
lives.  In  the  grants  the  man  who  is  on  relief 
receives,  these  are  not  taken  into  account.  If 
a  man  who  is  seeking  a  job  does  not  have  the 
money  for  car  fare,  to  keep  up  a  proper 
appearance  or  to  buy  shoe  polish  to  keep  his 
shoes  shined,  not  only  is  his  morale  greatly 
weakened  but  certainly  his  appearance  and 
his  ability  to  find  work  are  weakened. 

The  government  in  our  system  today  holds 
to  the  view  that  if  a  man  is  on  relief  and 
gets  an  odd  job  where  he  is  working  a  day 
or  two,  or  one  of  the  children  gets  a  small 
job,  this  of  course  is  deducted.  Tliat  is,  if  the 
city  finds  out,  it  is  deducted  from  what  the 


man  or  his  child  receives  for  relief.  Our  view 
and  our  whole  approach  to  relief  or  to  welfare 
assistance,  seems  to  be  the  very  minimum— 
to  give  the  individual  who  is  in  need  the  least 
opportunity  possible.  I  know  there  are  some 
who  are  "bums".  They  are  drones  on  society 
but  I  think  that  any  experienced  welfare 
worker  will  tell  you  that  the  drones  consist 
of  only  about  five  per  cent  of  those  people 
who  receive  welfare.  The  vast  majority  want 
a  job,  they  want  status  in  society  and  I  do 
not  think  that  our  welfare  laws  are  orientated 
in  such  a  manner  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
people  who  should  have  that  assistance.  With 
many  people,  especially  the  head  of  the 
household,  whose  morale  is  destroyed  even 
by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  on  relief,  we  find 
that  when  nothing  is  done  to  give  him  assist- 
ance, we  will  have  a  man  who  might  be  un- 
employed or  out  of  work  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

I  think  there  are  many  instances  where 
men  have  left  their  families  saying  that  the 
government  takes  better  care  of  a  family  that 
has  been  deserted  than  if  the  father  is  there. 
This  probably  is  not  necessarily  so  but  by  the 
treatment  that  some  of  these  men  have  had 
this  belief  is  widespread. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  again  from 
Chatelaine  of  1961  by  Christina  Newman. 
She  said  there  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with 
this  system  of  making  welfare  payments  that 
I  have  been  talking  about: 

—and  its  most  obvious  flaw  is  that  welfare 
allowances  just  are  not  enough.  Nowhere 
in  Canada,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Grovan,  pro- 
fessor of  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  recently  said,  is  local  relief  suffi- 
cient to  provide  its  recipients  with  really 
adequate   food,   clothing   and   shelter. 

What  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  tiiat  when 
a  man  or  a  family  is  on  relief  and  is  not 
getting  enough  from  welfare,  they  go  around 
to  the  various  agencies  like  the  Salvation 
Army.  I  have  heard  societies  like  the  Eliza- 
beth Fry  complain  that  their  job  is  doing 
counsel  work.  So  many  of  these  societies 
that  receive  assistance  from  the  Community 
Chest  want  to  counsel  people  but  they  find 
that  when  individuals  are  on  welfare  they 
receive  so  little  that  the  Elizabeth  Fry 
Society,  instead  of  doing  nothing  but  counsel 
work,  has  to  provide  people  with  food  and 
shelter.  Obviously  the  welfare  allowances 
are  not  high  enough— the  provincial  govern- 
ment is  not  doing  its  job.  I  think  the  whole 
system  of  allowances  should  be  looked  into 
with  a  view  to  greater  assistance. 

No  doubt  the  government  has  been  ap- 
proached   on    numerous    occasions    by    the 
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various  societies  under  the  United  Appeal 
claiming  that  they  are  family  services  giving 
counsel.  They  are  supposed  to  do  counsel 
work  instead  of  provide  food.  But  instead 
these  agencies  must  often  find  food  and 
shelter  for  people.  We  have  brought  this 
up,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  numerous  occasions 
in  this  House  but  with  little  avail  and  that 
is  why  I  say  this  whole  approach  should  be 
looked  into.  We  should  look  upon  our  social 
services  as  a  need  to  build  up  our  economy. 
After  all,  our  greatest  resource  is  our  people 
and  the  important  thing  is  not  to  destroy 
their  morale,  not  wait  until  they  have  been 
so  hard  pressed  that  they  feel  all  is  lost, 
but  to  assist  them  before  they  have  reached 
that  point  of  desperation  that  they  just  do 
not  care.  Certainly  many  men  of  experience 
in  this  field  have  had  a  lot  to  say  and  I 
think  the  best  quote  I  have  seen  was  by  Mr. 
Stewart  Bishop  who  is  commissioner  of 
welfare  in  Ottawa.    He  said  this: 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  a  large 
enough  staff  of  qualified  workers  so  that 
it  could  do  more  than  just  dole  out  money 
but  could  make  positive  efforts  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong  with  the  family  and  how  to 
help   it  back  to   independence. 

Here  again  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  bread 
and  potatoes  but  it  is  a  matter  of  morale 
and  of  having  a  status  in  society.  It  is  un- 
fortimatc  that  more  has  not  been  done  in 
this  field.  I  give  you  an  example  where  the 
government  has  made  halting  steps  in  trying 
to  do  something.  We  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment does  something,  but  not  really  enough 
in  regard  to  welfare  units.  I  believe  it  was 
Miss  Bessie  Touzel  in  1954,  when  she  was 
preparing  a  report  for  the  county  of  Peel, 
who  made  a  recommendation  that  we  should 
have  larger  welfare  units  like  the  health 
units  we  have  here  in  the  province.  The 
units  become  better  staffed  and  can  take 
care  of  larger  services.  This  is  not  so  im- 
portant in  a  large  area  like  the  city  of 
Toronto,  but  it  is  very  important  in  some 
areas,  such  as  Peterborough  where  I  think 
that  at  one  time  the  welfare  officer  was  also 
the  plumbing  inspector.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  situation  now  but  that  is  not  so 
very  long  ago. 

Such  situations  should  not  exist.  I  am  not 
saying  you  do  not  have  welfare  imits  but  I 
do  say  that  if  we  had  them  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  we  have,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment would  be  doing  a  better  job.  This  is 
another  reason  why  I  often  accuse  the  present 
administration  of  window  dressing,  in  that  it 
does  something  but  it  does  not  really  attack 
the   problem    it   should   be    attacking.     I    do 


hope  that  it  does  give  further  consideration 
to  establishing  these  larger  units. 

There  is  one  problem  that  aflFects  my  par- 
ticular area  more  than  most  areas  here  in 
the  province.  That  is  the  situation  of  many 
families  that  recently  settled  in  Toronto  and 
in  Ontario,  and  that  sometimes  for  reasons  of 
not  knowing  the  language,  the  laws  or  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do,  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  social  services  that  are  present.  The 
family  service  association  here  in  Toronto  is 
well  aware  of  this  problem,  and  I  know  it 
has  urged  the  provincial  government  to  do 
something  in  trying  to  approach  new  Cana- 
dians through  their  own  organizations  so 
that  they  are  made  aware  of  the  social 
services  that  are  available  and  the  counsel 
and  help  that  they  can  receive. 

There  are  many  cases  where  people  arrive 
in  this  country  and  because  of  the  strain 
of  trying  to  get  established  there  is  a  break- 
up in  the  family.  As  a  result  the  wife  and 
children  eventually  end  up  as  a  charge  of  the 
state. 

There  have  been  many  instances  where  the 
family  services  association  has  gone  to  work 
when  these  cases  have  been  brought  to  its 
attention.  It  has  re-established  the  families 
and  instead  of  being  a  charge  upon  the 
government  they  have  been  out  working, 
maintaining  themselves  and  paying  taxes.  But 
I  do  urge  the  provincial  government  to  make 
a  greater  effort  in  contacting  new  Canadians 
through  their  various  churches,  their  social 
organizations,  of  the  social  services  that  are 
available  in  this  province.  Even  though  we 
have  been  slow  sometimes  in  building  them 
up  there  are  good  services  available,  and 
it  is  most  unfortunate  they  are  not  put  to  use. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlirough  you  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  that  we  are  happy  to  see 
these  five  improvements  that  have  been 
made.  They  are  much  too  small  in  relation 
to  the  problem  of  welfare  and  social  services 
we  face  in  a  great  industrial  province,  be- 
cause these  problems  are  going  to  increase 
simply  because  the  population  is  increasing, 
and  with  an  increase  in  industrialization  these 
social  conflicts  and  family  problems  seem  to 
arise  to  an  even  wider  extent.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  to  avail  himself  of  the 
good  workers  he  has  in  his  department  so 
that  we  may  have  better  legislation  in  the 
forthcoming  sittings  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at 
great  length  in  the  introduction  of  these 
estimates.  Most  of  what  we  have  to  deal  with, 
despite  our  rather  depleted  ranks  this  evening, 
can  be  dealt  with  in  individual  estimates. 
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I  thought  I  detected  almost  a  note  of 
bitterness  in  some  of  the  criticism  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale.  Normally  I  would 
appreciate  that  but  tonight  I  am  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  towards  the  govern- 
ment on  the  other  side. 

May  I  start  by  extending  wliat  are  regular 
congratulations  to  the  staff  of  this  department. 
I  suppose,  for  rather  obvious  reasons,  there 
is  no  department  to  which  members  turn 
more  frequently  than  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  particularly  the  deputy 
Minister.  But  perhaps  I  can  illustrate  my 
point  best  by  an  incident  of  today,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

At  3.50  this  afternoon  we  got  a  telephone 
call  at  our  office  from  a  public  booth  some- 
where in  the  city.  It  was  from  a  man  who  was 
seeking  welfare  assistance.  He  had  three  chil- 
dren, a  wife,  and  everyone  in  the  family  was 
sick.  The  doctor  told  him  he  had  to  get  some 
lemons,  apple  juice  and  orange  juice,  things 
of  this  nature,  and  he  had  no  money.  He 
went  to  the  welfare  officer  on  Broadview 
and  was  told  that  they  would  not  give  him 
any,  but  he  was  to  come  back  tomorrow.  So 
he  went  to  the  telephone  booth  and  spent  his 
last  dime  calling  our  office.  He  knew  how  to 
put  money  to  good  account. 

We  called  deputy  Minister  Band  and  eight 
minutes  later  he  called  back  and  said  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  advance  $10 
to  this  chap.  I  think  that  is  very  good.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  new  quip  in 
our  office  today,  that  "Lightning  is  slow 
compared  with  Jim  Band". 

Seriously,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
just  the  latest  of  literally  scores  of  incidents 
like  this  during  the  year.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation,  and  I  am  sure  the 
appreciation  on  behalf  of  all  our  group, 
indeed  equally  sure  of  everybody  in  the 
House,  for  the  faithful  service  that  is  rendered 
to  us  during  the  year. 

I  wish  my  milk  of  human  kindness  had 
not  dried  up  as  I  come  to  discuss  this  latest 
major  pronouncement  of  the  hon.  Minister 
this  afternoon  with  regard  to  a  widow's 
allowance.  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  the 
rather  superficial  analysis  and  reaction  to  it 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  because 
I  think  if  he  takes  a  little  time  and  analyzes 
it  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
government  is  not  entitled  to  any  congratula- 
tions for  finally  wakening  up  to  the  needs 
of  a  neglected  group. 

This  is,  if  there  ever  was,  a  piece  of 
window  dressing.  This  is  another  stopgap 
measure  to  provide  assistance  for  widows  at 
60  years  of  age.  The  obvious  first  question, 


Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  widows  at  60  years  of 
age?  What  if  a  woman  becomes  widowed  at 
58?  She  is  not  going  to  get  anything.  Why 
the  discrimination  because  she  has  not  yet 
reached  60?  Why  not  55  or  50  or  48? 

I  will  not  go  very  much  lower  than  that 
because  if  you  get  somewhat  lower  you 
will  get  into  an  age  level  where  the  widows 
would  be  getting  mothers'  allowances  or  at 
least  would  be  entitled  to  it.  But  under 
normal  circumstances,  if  a  woman  married  in 
her  20s,  by  the  time  she  gets  to  45  or  48  or 
50,  her  family  have  left  and  she  is  a  widow, 
what  does  she  do? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
She  goes  to  work! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  W^ell,  perhaps  she  goes 
to  work.  Perhaps  she  cannot  get  work;  per- 
haps she  has  not  got  the  particular  kind  of 
training.  You  see,  this  is  the  good  old  Tory 
attitude— she  goes  to  work. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  She  gets 
married! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  maybe  if  the 
hon.  member  had  been  silent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  welfare  would 
find  her— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  she  goes  to  work 
at  48  why  should  she  not  go  to  work  at 
60? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  different. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  different,  is  it? 
Well,  there  is  a  magic  suddenly  associated 
with  the  age  of  60;  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  no  magic  to  it  at  all. 
If  the  department  was  going  to  move  into 
this  field,  instead  of  moving  in  in  a  patch- 
work fashion  and  a  stopgap  fashion,  surely 
they  should  have  a  widow's  allowance— or  I 
think  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  name  it 


a  survivor  s 


alk 


This  is  something  which  enlightened 
political  parties,  which  advocate  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  welfare  problems,  have 
been  advocating  for  years— the  idea  of  a 
survivor's  pension,  a  widow's  pension.  In 
fact,  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this, 
because  last  Saturday  I  got  so  completely 
bored  with  being  on  the  treadmill  of  this 
particular  institution  that,  since  it  was  a 
beautiful  sunny  afternoon,  I  took  a  poll  out 
in  my  riding,  and  I  went  and  knocked  on 
doors  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  to  meet  people 
close  to  the  grass  roots. 

This  is  awfully  good  for  politicians.  Twice 
in  that  afternoon— it  is  rather  remarkable  the 
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hon.  Minister  should  have  brought  tliis  up— I 
liappened  to  meet  women  who  said,  "Look, 
tlie  party  tliat  does  something  about  meeting 
the  needs  of  widows  is  tlie  party  tliat  I  am 
ijoing  to  be  interested  in."  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  persuaded  one  particular  woman 
by  telling  her  that  this  has  been  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  New  Democratic  Party  for 
quite  some  time,  or  not.  She  had  been  a 
good  Tory  and  she  confessed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  bet  she  still  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  she  may  still  be. 
You  see,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  tliis:  What  the  hon.  Minister 
brought  in  this  afternoon  is  not  a  widow's 
allowance.  What  the  hon.  Minister  brought 
in  tliis  aftemon  is  old  age  assistance  for 
widows  at  60.  As  for  widows  at  any  age 
below  that,  they  are  still  neglected.  This  is 
the  typical  Tory  stopgap,  patchwork,  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  You  see,  my  milk  of 
human  kindness  ran  out. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
foho):  Too  late,  too  late! 

Mr.  H.  M.  Allen  (Middlesex  South):  Too 
little,  too  late. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  not  say  it  is 
too  httle,  too  late.  So  much  of  the  action  of 
the  government  is  in  this  category  that  we 
get  into  the  habit  of  being  satisfied  with 
what  little  is  put  our  way.  But  the  final  proof, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  just  a  piece  of 
window  dressing  is  tliat  the  hon.  Minister 
indicated  that  this  is  going  to  affect  5,000 
women  across  the  province. 

If  they  qualify  in  accordance  with  the 
means  test,  what  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? It  simply  means  that  the  government  is 
going  to  switch  5,000  women  who  were  able 
to  qualify  for  general  welfare  over  to  a 
widow's  pension.  If  they  were  entitled  to 
wolf  am  licfore,  they  are  going  to  be  entitled 
to  the  new  pension  now. 

If  this  is  not  the  most  phoney  kind  of  an 
election  gimmick,  I  do  not  know  how  else 
it  cotild  be  described.  These  women  were 
able  to  get  this  before.  All  I  am  saying  to 
the  hon.  Minislcr  is  that  since  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  means  tests  associated  with  this, 
if  they  qualify  under  the  means  test  for  it 
now— I  assume  it  will  b'^  the  same  means 
test— therefore  thev  would  have  qualified  for 
general   welfare   before   now. 

I  will  grant  you  that  they  will  likely  get 
a  somrwh  it  more  generous  benefit  under  this, 
namely  $65,  rather  than  tlie  average  of  $57 
on  general  welfare,  but  not  that  much  more. 


Indeed,  we  did  a  bit  of  quick  calculation 
and  discovered  that  5,000  widows  at  $57  a 
month  on  general  welfare,  would  add  up  to 
$2,736,000,  some  80  per  cent  of  which  would 
be  the  province's  share. 

I  acknowledge,  for  those  who  were  in 
imorganized  territory,  the  province  would  be 
paying  the  whole  100  per  cent.  But,  to  be 
completely  fair  about  the  proposition,  it 
might  be  said  the  government  has  been 
spending  on  this  same  group  in  general 
welfare  something  in  excess  of  $2  million. 
The  government,  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
switches  them  from  general  welfare  over  on 
to  a  new  widow's  allowance  which  is 
presented  as  a  major  policy  decision.  They 
are  now  going  to  spend  an  estimated  $3.5 
million.  I  am  sure,  upon  a  httle  bit  more 
reflection,  the  hon.  Minister  will  not  be  as 
proud  of  his  latest  legislative  child  as  he  was 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  neglect 
completely  some  introductory  remarks  to 
tiiese  estimates.  I  want  to  make  just  this  one 
point.  I  was  very  interested  during  this  past 
year  to  read  an  article,  on  April  14,  1962,  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  Magazine,  by  that  very 
able  expert  in  this  field,  John  S.  Morgan,  on 
"Should  Welfare  be  More  Than  a  Handout". 
The  significant  point  that  Dr.  Morgan  makes 
in  this  article  is  that  if  welfare  is  going  to 
play  the  role  it  should  play  in  society,  then 
it  has  got  to  be  a  healthy  society,  an 
economically  booming  society,  not  a  society 
tliat  is  collapsing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  may  come  to  many 
people  as  being  a  bit  of  a  startling  idea— 
because  I  think  we  all  share  to  a  degree 
the  outmoded  concept  that  welfare  is  a  hand- 
out to  assist  people  who  get  into  trouble- 
so  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  couple  of  quota- 
tions from  his  article  to  show  why  we  have 
the  problems,  and  why  we  are  only  meeting 
our  welfare  needs  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  He 
said  the  first  condition  of  welfare  is  a  healthy 
economy,  and  he  continued: 

Any  society  that  permits  itself  to  con- 
template without  alarm  imemployment  of 
the  proportions  we  have  witnessed  in 
Canada  in  the  past  five  years  has  already 
condemned  itself  to  a  magnification  of  the 
normal  social  burdens  of  industrialism, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  its  welfare  services 
to  bear. 

In  other  words,  what  Dr.  Morgan  is  saying 
is  that  with  the  kind  of  unemployed  we  have 
in  Canada  today,  we  have  got  welfare  prob- 
lems b'^yond  the  capacities  that  normally 
should  be  faced  by  welfare  services.  This  is 
part  of  our  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
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nation,  even  in  this  province.  At  six  o'clock 
I  happened  to  be  hstening  to  the  news  and 
learned  that  there  were  near  riots  around 
Westminster  today  when  6,000  unemployed 
stormed  the  House  of  Commons.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  percentage  of  the  people 
in  Great  Britain  are  unemployed  today,  but  I 
expect  it  is  four  or  five  per  cent.  In  fact  it 
may  only  be  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Yet 
this  is  the  kind  of  reaction  that  is  produced 
in  a  mature,  more  politically  sensitive  nation. 
We  have  become  insensitive  to  the  whole 
issue  of  unemployment.  We  accept  about 
eight  per  cent  of  our  work  force  unemployed, 
and  this  is  described  in  the  press  as  being 
normal.  Admittedly  the  eight  per  cent  is 
across  the  nation,  but  in  Ontario  it  is 
excessively  high  too. 

Dr.  Morgan  makes  another  point: 

In  short,  the  welfare  services  of  the 
future  must  have  equal  status  with  pro- 
ductivity, economic  prosperity,  good 
health,  and  decent  living  conditions  as  part 
of  an  overall  pattern  of  pubhc  respon- 
sibility for  the  well-being  of  people.  Unless 
this  is  achieved,  welfare  services  must  for- 
ever be  overburdened  with  the  task  of 
ambulance  services  to  the  socially, 
economically  and  medically  neglected,  to 
the  point  where  they  can  make  little  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  nation's  well- 
being. 

In  other  words,  to  too  great  an  extent  the 
welfare  services  that  we  have  today  are  not 
services  that  can  meet  the  genuine  needs 
of  welfare  in  a  healthy  economy  but  are,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Morgan,  ambulance  services 
to  rescue  the  people  who  are  neglected 
medically,   economically  and  otherwise. 

He  goes  on— and  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
great  detail  here,  though  this  is  one  of  the 
best  articles  within  a  limited  compass  I  have 
ever  come  across  in  this  field— but  he  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  if  you  are  going  to  have 
this  healthy  economy  in  which  you  can  have 
the  appropriate  kind  of  welfare  services  a 
number  of  things  are  needed. 

First  you  need  a  minimum  wage  law,  so 
that  you  do  not  have  industrial  wages  being 
subsidized  by  welfare  when  incomes  are  not 
adequate  through  their  wage  from  the  appro- 
priate source. 

What  is  our  situation,  Mr.  Chairman?  In 
this  year  of  our  Lord,  1963,  this  government 
brings  in  a  minimum  wage  bill  this  afternoon, 
not  for  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
but  for  the  "industrial  horseshoe"  around  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Ontario— for  $1  for 
males,  and  85  cents  for  females. 


If  you  can  think  of  anything  more  in- 
adequate, I  have  not  heard  it  proposed  by 
any  responsible  organization. 

An  hon.  member:  Shameful,  of  course. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  It  is  a  patchwork 
—a  most  inadequate  patchwork— and  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  draw  from  Dr.  Morgan's  thesis 
is  that  it  is  this  kind  of  approach  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  welfare  to  play  its  rightful 
role,  because  welfare  is  still  going  to  be 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sidizing excessively  low  wages. 

The  second  thing  he  calls  upon  that  we 
need  is,  of  course,  health  services— adequate 
enough  so  that  welfare  will  not  have  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  people  not  being  able 
to  get  health  services.  Incidentally,  if  the 
government  thinks  that  the  kind  of  Medicare 
it  has  in  mind  is  going  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  what  Dr.  Morgan  envisages  as  "the 
appropriate  kind  of  health  services"  just  let 
me  read  his  comment: 

An  adequate  health  service  is  one  that 
brings  all  the  resources  of  modern  medicine 
—preventive,  curative  and  rehabilitative 
—to  every  citizen  when  he  needs  them, 
without  barriers  of  cost.  The  Royal  com- 
mission on  health  services,  now  taking 
evidence  on  Canada's  needs  and  services, 
will  have  little  useful  function  if  it  con- 
fines itself  to  the  immensely  complex  prob- 
lems of  modem  health  services  and  their 
financing.  The  real  problems  in  this  field 
are  political  and  administrative.  There  is 
ample  proof  already  available  all  over  the 
world  that  health  services  can  be  organized 
and  provided  in  the  national  interest  rather 
than  in  the  interest  of  particular  sections 
of  the  community,  or  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience    of   particular   professions. 

With  a  minimum  wage  that  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  welfare  being  used  to  subsidize 
wages,  and  with  health  services  that  will 
make  it  impossible  or  unnecessary,  for  welfare 
to  be  used  to  bolster  health  needs  that  should 
be  met  otherwise,  there  is  a  final  major  gap 
in  our  social  security  set  up  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  even  publicly  moved  to 
meet.  That  is  what  we  have  been  introducing 
in  the  Legislature,  through  one  of  my  hon. 
colleagues,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years— 
a  sickness  and  accident  benefit  programme. 
Because  as  long  as  you  have  a  situation 
in  which  the  disability  of  the  breadwinner, 
and  the  resultant  elimination  of  the  family 
income  arising  from  accident  is  being  covered 
only  for  the  man  when  he  happens  to  be  hurt 
on  the  job  through  workmen's  compensation, 
without    taking    into    account    the    equally 
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tlisastrous  consequence  for  his  family  if 
he  happens  to  get  hurt  off  the  job— on  the 
WAV  to  work  in  the  morning,  on  the  way  home 
at  night,  or  over  the  weekend— or  if  he 
liappens  to  take  sick  at  any  time— until  we 
fill  that  major  gap  in  our  social  security 
set-up,  welfare  services  are  not  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  fulfil  their  real  role  in  a 
healthy  economy.  They  are  going  to  be  stop- 
gaps, inadequately  stopping  the  gap  because 
of  low  wages,  inadequate  health  services  and 
the  absence  of  some  sort  of  a  maintenance 
of  family  income  during  sickness  and  accident 
periods. 

I  would  say  to  the  government— I  hope 
that  despite  the  good  work  done  by  this 
department,  and  despite  the  able  efforts  of 
men  and  women  in  the  department  who  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  they  have  to  work  with,  what  we  need 
in  this  province  is  modern  welfare  legislation. 
That  modem  welfare  legislation  must  be,  as 
Dr.  Morgan  has  pointed  out,  within  the 
cf)ntext   of   a   healthy    economy. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  On  the 
first  item,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
record  a  resolution  passed  by  the  council 
of  tlie  corporation  of  the  city  of  Toronto  at 
its  meeting  held  March  4  this  year.  They 
say: 

Whereas  on  the  18th  day  of  October. 
1962,  the  council  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  report  No.  12  of 
its  welfare  and  housing  committee  that, 
in  respect  of  mandatory  welfare  services, 
the  metropolitan  solicitor  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  apply  for  amending  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  the  metropolitan 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  city 
for  all  purposes  of  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act  and  no  area  municipality 
shall  have  any  liability  under  such  Act. 
Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  council 
affirm  its  support  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendation and  strongly  urge  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  enact 
the  necessary  h^gislation  to  give  effect  to 
such  recommendation  at  the  present  session 
of  tlie  Legislature. 

It  is  signed  by  C.  Iv  Xorris,  the  city  clerk. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  considerable 
in  the  press  of  late  about  this  welfare 
situation  as  it  applies  to  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  other  12  municipalities.  I  ha\e  here 
a  letter  from  the  hon.  Minister  dated  March 
13.  I  think  all  hon.  members  received  a  copy 
of  it.  There  are  some  rather  interesting 
figures  there  concerning  the  welfare  situation 


in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
really  bearing  the  brunt  of  welfare  costs  in 
this  whole  metropolitan  area. 

For  example,  this  is  a  .summary  of  the 
public  welfare  expenditures  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1962:  City  of  Toronto,  population 
643,514,  and  the  per  capita  cost  per  year  is 
29.93.  We  go  on  to  Leaside,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  18,271,  and  their  per  capita  cost  per 
year  is  6.1.  We  go  right  down  through 
Mimico,  New  Toronto,  Weston,  Forest  Hill, 
Long  Branch,  Swansea,  and  all  the  others- 
very  much  less  than  the  people  are  paying  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  proper.  The  figures  indi- 
cate, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  carry  by  far  the  largest  load 
of  welfare  burden  both  in  terms  of  per  capita 
expenditure  and  total  assessment. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  as  in  most  metro- 
politan areas,  people  in  need  of  welfare  tend 
to  settle  in  the  central  city.  It  is  there  that 
accommodation  within  their  means,  and  other 
economics,  are  available  as  well  as  welfare 
services.  Thus  the  effect  of  transferring  .some 
local  welfare  services  to  Metropolitan  Toronto 
is  reasonable  to  me.  In  other  words— and  we 
have  all  experienced  it— we  in  downtown 
Toronto  and  other  areas  of  the  central  city, 
seem  to  attract  people  from  the  outlying  areas 
who  require  additional  welfare  services. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  we  started  off  by 
unifying  the  water  service,  the  .sewage  service, 
the  police,  the  transportation,  just  to  mention 
a  few.  I  have  always  felt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  would  move  on  to  other  services, 
unifying  them  or  amalgamating  them  as  we 
go  along,  until  eventually  over  the  years  we 
would  have  possibly  an  outright  amalgama- 
tion. I  think  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
for  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  government 
to  give  some  pretty  serious  consideration  to 
unification  of  all  welfare  services. 

The  metropolitan  go\  crnment  has  proposed 
this:  They  have  suggested  a  method  by  which 
it  might  be  brought  about.  The  city  of 
Toronto  council  has  adopted  their  recom- 
mendation wholeheartedly  and  I  understand 
some  of  the  other  12  have;  naturally  .some  of 
them  would  possibly  be  against  it.  I  think 
that  it  is  \ip  to  us  to  take  a  good  look  at  this 
situation  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  think 
the  time  has  probably  arrived  when  we  can 
unify  our  welfare  services— and  I  mean  all 
welfare  services— within  the  metropolitan 
area.  Certainly  there  are  great  problems, 
many  problems,  to  be  overcome,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, such  as  there  was  when  we  first  intro- 
duced the  metropolitan  concept  here,  but  I 
think  they  can  be  handled;  and  I  think  now 
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is  the  time.  The  local  elected  municipal 
representatives  in  the  area  are  prepared  to 
support  this  move.  I  think  that  we  should  give 
it  very  serious  consideration  and  I  am  person- 
ally in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  (Dovercourt):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  connection  with  vote  1801,  I 
am  looking  at  miscellaneous  grants,  and  that 
could  be  a  good  name  or  title  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  hon.  Minister.  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  having  listened  to  both  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  and  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  new  party,  that  what  they  say  is  so  very 
pertinent,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
coherent  policy  of  modern  welfare  on  the 
part  of  the  department.  And  even  in  a  way, 
without  taking  any  of  the  lustre  off  the 
deputy  Minister,  sir,  I  would  say  that  the 
story  which  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
told  indicates  again  that  within  the  depart- 
ment it  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  for  a 
man  out  in  Broadview,  who  needs  fresh 
oranges  and  lemons,  the  procedure  by  which 
he  could  get  this  urgent  need  answered  had 
to  come  from  the  top  ranks  of  the  deputy 
Minister. 

Yet,  sir,  I  feel  that  througliout  the  whole 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  approach,  as  I  said  at 
the  start,  there  has  not  been  a  coherent  and 
a  cohesive  policy,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  location,  where  there  are  masses  of  people, 
where  there  are  people  coming  in  certain 
areas  for  needs  of  welfare,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  the  hon.  member  before  me.  There  is  no 
question  in  mind  that  there  should  be  a 
serious  examination  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  In  connection  with  Metro— 
you  created  it,  after  all,  or  the  government 
did,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  welfare, 
you  would  want  to  have  a  principle. 

Now  I  know  in  some  ways  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  been  trying  to  encourage  the 
principle  of  county  welfare  centres,  or  district 
centres,  but  that  he  believes  that  this  is 
something  that  should  come  from  the  muni- 
cipalities with  encouragement  and  advice 
from  his  staff.  This  same  principle  of  having 
county  administration  would  apply  in  con- 
nection with  Metro  Toronto,  in  that  on  a 
larger  unit  you  can  share  costs  and  also  get 
more  efficient  service. 

But  I  would  also  say  with  respect  to  this 
principle— in  The  Department  of  Health,  they 
certainly  not  only  believe  in  the  principle  of 
having  larger  units  to  get  more  efficiency, 
in  administration  and  better  services.  They 
also  seem  to  have  established  that  much  more 
quickly  than  you  have.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  of  historical  background  that  they 
were  able  to  do  this.  The  historical  back- 
ground, as  I  understand,  of  welfare  in  this 


province  and  indeed  across  Canada,  has  been 
established  from  the  poor  laws  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  I  think  sometimes  that  we  have 
tried  to  hold  onto  the  poor  laws  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  our  whole  concept  of  the 
practice  of  welfare  by  your  department. 

I  say  this  because  to  me  there  is  another 
principle  that  is  necessary  in  welfare.  I  am 
speaking  personally  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unfair  in  this  because  I  would 
like  to  have  the  chance  to  congratulate  you 
on  some  of  the  things  which  you  have  done 
tliat  have  been  extremely  progressive.  But 
on  the  whole,  I  think  there  has  been  a  feel- 
ing that  if  the  government  can  avoid  getting 
into  any  area  of  welfare  then  let  us  stay  out 
of  it— that  is  the  government  thinking.  I 
do  not  think  you  see  welfare  always  as  an 
area  of  preventive  service. 

I  also  think  that  this  situation  of  welfare 
in  our  province  is  in  such  an  utter  chaotic 
condition  in  connection  with  who  supports 
what  and  the  services.  I  remember  seeing 
this,  two  years  ago,  I  think  it  was,  with  some 
of  the  agencies  in  Toronto  which  felt  that 
they  were  carrying  an  excessive  burden  with 
the  unemployed  and  were  asking  that  the 
provincial  government  should  take  more  re- 
sponsibility. I  suspect  that  voluntary  agencies 
have  not  been  vocal  enough  in  saying:  "We 
are  voluntary  agencies.  There  are  some  over- 
all concerns  of  people  in  need  which  the 
government  should  look  into  and  take  over." 

I  suspect  that  government,  as  I  say,  is 
being  somewhat  apprehensive  and  backward 
in  assuming  further  responsibilities  if  they  see 
that  voluntary  agencies  will  assume  them, 
even  though  voluntary  agencies  can  only 
handle  them  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  I  say 
this,  sir,  because  1  think  in  looking  at  these 
miscellaneous  grants  I  would  raise  the  ques- 
tion: for  example,  in  connection  with  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  and  also  with 
respect  to  another  grant  to  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Order  of  Nurses. 

I  raised  the  question  of  grants  being  given 
by  The  Department  of  Health  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  who  had 
said  in  the  last  year's  estimates  that  he 
believed  that  these  organizations  should  be 
expanded,  that  they  were  doing  a  vital  serv- 
ice. When  asked:  Why  are  you  not  giving 
more  to  these  organizations?  He  said:  Well, 
this  will  probably  come  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Pubhc  Welfare. 

If  you  would  note  this  question,  sir.  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  if  the  St. 
Elizabeth  Order  of  Nurses  is  getting  an 
increased  grant. 

I  have  said  in  this  House  before,  that  1 
consider  that  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses— 
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and  I  want  to  underline  that  I  am  speaking 
personally  on  this— that  I  consider  that  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  is  doing  a  job 
which  government  should  study  whether  it 
should  assume  as  its  responsibility.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  admire  the  work  which  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  has  done.  They,  as 
a  voluntary  agency,  can  do  bedside  care 
which  another  type  of  nurses,  the  public 
health  nurses,  do  not  do.  But  it  seems  to 
me  the  question  we  should  ask  is— why  do 
not  public  health  nurses  provide  bedside 
care?  In  other  words,  I  frankly  feel  that 
in  some  cases  because  private  agencies  are 
not  crying  out  when  they  see  a  need  and 
saying:  "Look,  this  is  too  much  for  us,"  they 
are  actually  acting  as  a  dead  hand  on  social 
progress  and  social  justice. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):   Shame! 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  suggest  that  this  has  been 
the  situation.  I  hope  that  you,  sir,  will  be 
able  to  enlighten  us  on  a  cohesive  policy. 
I  am  just  taking  an  example  from  the  speech 
you  gave  when  introducing  your  estimates. 
You  have  stated  that  you,  for  example,  will 
assist  an  Indian  house  and  congratulate  the 
people  on  having  this  Indian  centre.  I  agree 
that  there  is  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
encouragement  for  Indians  when  they  leave 
reserves  and  come  into  the  city.  On  some 
reserves  they  have  many  things  that  we  from 
the  cities  could  go  to  and  could  learn.  But 
for  other  Indians  I  am  sure  cities  are  places 
of  bewilderment  and  frustration. 

The  question  is,  sir,  are  you  getting  at  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  Indian  who  is 
leaving  the  reserve  by  providing  an  Indian 
house?  Is  this  something  that  you  feel  should 
be  lauded  from  your  side  as  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  integration  of  the  Indian? 
Should  you  be  going  deeper  into  why  are 
Indians  having  difficulty  integrating  into 
Canadian  cities?  I  would  suggest  that  we  look 
at  these  more  fundamental   reasons. 

We  might  find  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
services  in  education  and  so  on— which  in- 
cidentally is  not  your  responsibility  to  the 
full,  Ix-cause  it  is  a  responsibility  to  an 
extent  of  the  federal  government.  I  remem- 
ber asking  on  another  occasion  about  the 
Indian  house  and  I  noticed  that  you  did  have 
some  reservations  at  that  time.  The  question, 
of  course,  is  if  we  have  an  Indian  house,  are 
there  not  other  people  of  various  backgrounds 
who  have  difficulty?  Are  you  going  to  set 
up  all  kinds  of  houses  across  the  city  to  help 
them  or  are  we  going  to  get  at  the  basic 
problems  for  these  people? 

An  example  of  voluntary  agencies  and  hold- 


ing back  progress  took  place  in  connection 
with  orphanages.  Frankly  I  do  not  like  the 
term  "orphanage"  and  I  would  hope  that 
you,  sir,  would  share  in  the  philosophy  that 
an  orphanage  should  not  be  a  place  for  a 
young  child  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  no  parents  and  that  you  would  be 
working  towards  foster  home  placement  for 
them.  I  am  suggesting  that  often  a  voluntary 
agency,  may,  because  of  the  tradition  in  its 
formation,  because  of  the  board  that  repre- 
sents it,  maybe  for  many  reasons  such  as  the 
large  capital  investment  in  the  agency,  may 
want  to  hold  on  to  its  function  when  you, 
sir,  should  see  that  this  function  in  modem 
welfare  is  no  longer  necessary. 

I  feel  that  in  some  cases  you  have  en- 
couraged the  voluntary  agencies  to  stay  by 
giving  them  grants  instead  of  cutting  them 
off.  You  have  been  giving  grants  and  not 
demanding  standards.  I  know  last  year  for 
example  with  children's  institutions  that  you 
had— it  was  two  years  ago,  was  it?— you  had 
your  committee  investigate  children's  institu- 
tions and  the  background  of  young  children 
in  institutions  throughout  this  province.  Their 
recommendations  were  reported  last  year. 

The  question  I  ask  is:  if  you  have  been 
giving  grants  to  institutions  and  if  the 
institutions  have  had  such  a  sordid  record 
in  connection  with  treatment— by  "treatment" 
I  mean  scientific  treatment  in  helping  young 
people— they  had  such  a  sordid  record  in  con- 
nection with  that  and  such  a  dismal  back- 
ground of  staff,  people  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  modem  psychology  of  working  with 
yoimg  children— if  it  is  only  this  last  year 
that  you  are  bringing  in  these  findings,  I  ask 
are  there  other  situations  like  this  to  be 
considered  across  this  province?  I  will  be 
interested  to  know,  in  connection  with  tlie 
next  item  on  children's  institutions,  how  you 
are  enforcing  a  higher  standard  in  these 
institutions  from  the  point  of  view  of  staff 
and  the  type  of  children  going  into  them 
and  so  on. 

If  I  could  just  bring  up  another  problem, 
the  children's  aid  societ>'.  I  am  sure,  sir, 
if  some  expert  came  here— and  I  am  certainly 
no  expert  on  this— but  if  some  expert  came 
and  asked:  what  is  the  general  function  that 
the  board  of  the  children's  aid  society  in  any 
one  of  the  centres  around  Ontario  sees  as  its 
responsibility  there  would  not  be  any  average. 
I  think  there  would  be  misunderstanding  by 
many  of  them.  They  would  see  one  role  and 
they  would  say,  well,  that  any  other  role 
is  the  government's. 

I  think  frankly  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
we  are  giving  some  grants  to  children's  aid 
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societies  without  clarifying  what  they  have 
to  do  with  those  grants.  It  is  causing  con- 
fusion and  is  again  holding  up  effective 
experimentation  and  work.  To  me  the  role  of 
the  government  is  to  look  after  the  broad 
sphere  of  problems,  and  the  role  of  voluntary 
agencies  is  to  experiment. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  clear, 
coherent  philosophy  in  connection  with  this 
department  about  the  differential  between 
what  is  voluntary  agency's  responsibility  and 
what  is  government's.  I  think  because  you 
have  not  a  clear  philosophy  that  there  is 
confusion  all  down  the  line  in  administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  that  I  cannot  follow  the  hon.  member  all 
the  way  through.  He  seems  to  put  a  proposi- 
tion and  then  answers  it  himself. 

However,  I  might  say  this:  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  that  there  is  that  kind  of  confusion. 
Most  of  these  bodies,  like  the  children's  aid 
society  and  other  groups,  which  give  these 
services,  are  autonomous  bodies  and  we  con- 
sult with  them  for  purposes  of  helping  them. 
In  the  case  of  children's  aid  societies,  we 
reimburse  the  municipalities  to  the  amount 
of  40  per  cent  of  the  services  for  which  they 
pay. 

The  hon.  member  spoke  about  the  grant 
to  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses.  We  share 
with  the  municipalities  on  a  50/50  basis  the 
cost  of  the  services  rendered  by  this  organiza- 
tion. This  amounted  last  year  to  some  $276,- 
559,  for  the  everyday  care  they  give  to  the 
people  under  the  nurses  services  programme. 
The  $80,000  is  over  and  above  that.  I  can 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  philosophy  that 
has  been  expressed  by  the  hon.  member  is 
very  enlightening  and  there  is  a  lot  of  good 
in  what  he  says.  At  the  same  time  he  en- 
compasses so  many  things  that  are  comprised 
in  all  the  services  contained  in  the  govern- 
ment. So  far  as  my  department  is  concerned, 
it  is  more  or  less  what  I  would  call  a  service 
department  in  the  way  of  helping  all  these 
autonomous  groups  that  exist  throughout  the 
province,  I  cannot  go  along  with  the  idea  that 
great  confusion  exists. 

For  one  thing,  all  the  groups  that  come  in 
to  see  us  have  very  definite  programmes 
which  they  present  to  us.  We  study  these 
with  them  and  we  try  to  guide  them  as  well 
as  we  can  with  the  help  of  the  experts  we 
have  in  the  department  and  of  those  that 
we  can  get  from  the  outside,  either  from  the 
university  or  other  places.  It  seems  that  we 
usually  come  to  some  common  ground,  or 
common  understanding  as  to  their  part  in 
carrying  out  the  service  and  our  part  in  help- 
ing them.  It  seems,  as  far  as  my  experience 


has  been,  that  we  have  been  getting  along 
with  them  on  a  pretty  good  basis.  We  have 
improvements  to  be  made  and  they  do  also. 
This  is  a  matter  of  learning. 

I  would  not  think  for  one  moment,  and  I 
do  not  expect  my  hon.  friend  would  either, 
that  the  knowledge  of  welfare  services  has 
reached  a  peak  where  nobody  can  learn  any- 
thing. Further,  I  tliink  we  learn  something 
every  day,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  and  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  agrees  with  me  on 
that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  just  follow  on  this? 
For  example,  does  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  give  unconditional  grants  for 
welfare  to  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  not  granted  from 
this  department,  it  comes  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Really,  what  I  am  saying, 
sir,  is  that  under  the  broad  label  of  welfare, 
municipalities  get  grants,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  often  under  this  label  of  welfare  they 
may  pay  for  such  things  as  fire  service,  etc. 
In  other  words,  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
very  clear.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me, 
for  example,  whether  Windsor  Children's 
Aid  Society  takes  on  further  responsibilities 
than,  for  example,  Toronto  Children's  Aid 
Society?  Would  the  hon.  Minister  know  that? 
And,  if  so,  why  are  they  differing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  responsibilities  of 
each  and  every  children's  aid  society  in  the 
province  is  the  same  regardless  of  where  it 
might  be  situated;  they  have  the  same  things 
to  do. 

Mr.  Thompson:  But  would  the  hon. 
Minister  say  that  they  all  assume  the  same 
responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  My  assumption  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Thompson:  There  is  no  difference 
between  any  children's  aid  society— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Except  that  they  might 
have  more  work  in  some  areas  than  others 
because  of  the  difference  in  population  and 
the  circumstances  that  might  exist  in  the 
particular  area.  I  am  quite  sure  that  more 
work  would  be  done  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  city  of  Windsor 
than  there  would  be,  for  instance,  in  a 
society  around  my  area  or  some  areas  of  that 
description.  But  the  services  rendered  are  the 
same. 

Hon.  M'-.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
homes  for  the  aged  come  under  this  vote? 
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Mr.  Chairman:   No. 

Hon.   Mr.  Wardrope:   Arc  you   sure? 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  1801,  the  first 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  will  withhold  my 
remarks.  It  is  in  this  \{)te  but  we  are  not 
down  to  item  nine,  homes  for  the  aged,  are 
we,  Mr.  Chairman? 

lion.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  all  will  he  if  they 
keep  this  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  want  to  make  a 
fev\'  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am 
intensely   interested    in   homes   for   the   aged. 

An  hon.  member:  Vote  1807? 

Mr.  Chairman:  \ote  1801! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  happen  to  be  presi- 
dent- 
Mr.  Chairman:  \^ote  1807  is  homes  for  the 
aged  branch.  However,  grants  to  new  homes 
for  the  aged  are  in  1801.  Grants  to  the  homes 
for  the  aged  b'ranch  is  1801,  but  1807  is  the 
lioiiies  for  the  aged  section  in  respect  to 
operations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  can  speak  on  this 
then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  wish  to  speak  on 
homes  for  the  aged  generally,  you  should 
wait  for  1807.  If  you  wish  to  speak— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  going  to  make 
general  remarks,  .sir,  which  would  include 
liomes  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  wish  to  speak  on 
giants  to  homes  for  the  aged  you  can  speak 
now  on   1801. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
fo  iiKike  a  few  remarks  because  I  am  intensely 
interested  in  homes  for  the  aged.  I  happen  to 
Ik-  president  of  the  Golden  Age  Haven  in 
I  lie  city  of  Port  Arthur,  and  as  the  hon. 
MirustcT  knows,  I  am  also  intensely  interested 
in  Dawson  Court,  the  district  home  for  the 
aged,  as  well. 

I  ha\e  listened  to  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  criticize  the  department,  and  the 
only  reason  I  have  for  excusing  them  is  that 
they  are  too  young  to  remember  the  thirties. 
During  the  thirties  I  was  chairman  of  relief 
of  the  city  of  Port  Arthur  and  an  alderman  of 
tliat  city.  That  was  in  1935,  1936  and  1937, 
mider  the  Hepburn  government.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  never  saw  such  grim  days  or  such 
imfortunate    circum.stances    as    I    experienced 


at  that  time  when  all  the  relief  that  was  given 
under  the  Liberal  government  was  soup 
kitchens,  in  the  city  of  Port  Arthur.  If  the 
hon.  members  will  remember,  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer,  your  hon.  leader,  mentioned  our  bud- 
get was  the  four-cent  budget.  The  Rt.  hon. 
Mackenzie  King,  the  Liberal  federal  Prime 
Minister,  was  famous  for  his  saying,  "Not  a 
five  cent  piece  to  Ontario,"  and  you  should 
rememlier  that.  A  Liberal  govenmient  in 
Ottawa  never  gave  anything  to  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  "Let  the  people  starve," 
he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  was  chairman  of 
relief  when  we  had  soup  kitchens  in  the  city 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  it  was  a  disgrace  to  any 
government.  I  heard  the  critic  for  the  Liberal 
Party  talk  about  the  present  Conservative 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  so  I  am  giv- 
ing the  House  some  of  my  personal  experi- 
ences under  the  Hepburn  government. 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  still  got  soup 
kitchens  in  some  places  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  We  have  not  even 
got  soup  in  some  places  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  certain  ceilings,  as 
we  may  call  them,  put  on  different  facets 
of  our  welfare  department.  But  I  will  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  regardless 
of  any  ceiling  of  the  welfare  allowed  under 
this  present  government,  if  the  need  is 
shown  and  people  are  in  want,  there  is  no 
limit  to  welfare  in  this  province.  It  pays  any 
amount  if  the  need  is  shown  and  there  is 
tragedy  to  correct.  That  has  been  proven  in 
my  city,  and  in  every  other  city  and  town  in 
this  province  since  this  government  has  been 
in  power.  Do  not  talk  to  me  abmit  a  ceiling 
on  welfare  because  this  department  of  our 
government  is  known  to  he  hmnanitarian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  go  about  this  prov- 
ince and  see  these  beautiful  homes  for  the 
aged,  it  always  struck  me  as  true  and  it  was 
said  years  ago  in  England,  and  I  quote:  "The 
heaviest  load  a  man  or  woman  can  carry 
down  die  afternoon  pathway  of  life  is  an 
empty  purse."  Your  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  under  this  government  has  realized 
it,  and  sees  that  suffering  is  not  allowed 
among  our  aged  people.  You  men  have  seen 
the  homes  for  the  aged  in  this  province,  and  I 
think  every  one  of  you  is  proud  of  them, 
regardless  of  your  politics. 

We  have  also  looked  after  mothers'  allowr 
ances,  and  all  the  other  facets  of  welfare  in 
this  province  with  a  very  kindly  hand.  It  is 
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true  that  in  many  cases,  where  the  need 
cannot  be  proven,  and  we  have  seen  many 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  kind  that  are  not 
honest,  we  do  not  look  after  those,  Mr.  Min- 
ister, and  I  want  to  comphment  you  on  that. 
But  where  suffering  is  shown,  it  is  corrected 
and  looked  after  in  a  humanitarian  way. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  staff.  I 
am  going  to  mention  the  deputy  Minister, 
whom  you  all  know.  I  have  nothing,  as  I 
know  you  have  not,  but  the  highest  praise  for 
the  deputy  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  in  this 
province,  an  outstanding  man,  a  humanitarian, 
and  a  man  who  is  always  ready  to  listen  to 
any  problems  you  may  have  and  do  his  best  to 
solve  them.  That  follows  right  down  through 
the  department.  I  could  mention  many  of 
them  that  I  have  seen  here  tonight,  and  some 
of  them  here  that  I  worked  with  in  the 
thirties,  as  the  deputy  Minister  can  tell  you. 
I  am  no  child  as  far  as  this  department  is 
concerned,  and  some  of  the  younger  men 
here  have  no  idea  about  what  this  province 
went  through  in  those  days.  Unfortunately 
your  government  was  in  power.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  all  to  blame— I  will  not  blame  them 
all  together— but  they  certainly  have  no  right 
to  boast,  and  to  say  that  this  department 
today  is  not  doing  the  job  that  it  should. 

I  want  the  hon.  Minister  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  all  his  staff,  and  to  say  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  a  government  that 
has  such  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  tonight,  Mr.  Minister, 
as  you  go  through  your  estimates:  Carry  on 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  you  are  doing, 
because  your  government  is  proud  of  you, 
and  I  think  every  person  in  this  province  is 
thankful  to  you.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
other  province  in  this  Dominion  that  is  doing 
nearly  the  job  in  welfare  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  of  the  Ontario 
government  is  doing. 

I  always  think,  when  the  Opposition  is 
talking  of  a  little  verse  that  I  always  remem- 
ber that  goes  like  this: 

Don't  look  for  the  flaws  as  you  go  through 
life, 

And  even  if  you  find  them,  it  is  wise,  and 
kind. 

To  be  somewhat  blind, 

And  to  look  for  the  virtues  behind  them. 

That  is  what  you  men  should  take  to  heart. 
Remember  the  good  things  that  are  done  for 
you  by  this  department  when  you  come  to  it 
with  your  problem  from  your  areas.  You  know 
how  you  are  treated,  so  be  very  careful  about 
what  you  get  up  in  this  House  and  say  in 
criticism  of  this  department,  because  it  may 
react  very  unfavourably  for  you  in  the  future. 


Carry  on;  you  and  your  staff  are  doing  a 
great  job  for  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  very  interested  in  what  the  hon. 
Minister  had  to  say,  because  he  should  worry 
a  great  deal  about  what  is  happening  in  his 
riding  of  Port  Arthur.  I  would  say  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  improved  a  great  deal  from 
what  it  was  in  the  past,  according  to  a  paper 
here,  the  News  Chronicle,  which  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  about,  dated  Saturday, 
March  3.  He  knows,  of  course,  Mr.  H.  Dyer 
Hurden,  the  manager  of  the  Port  Arthur 
branch  of  the  national  employment  service. 
Mr.  Hurden  says  in  this  paper  that  accord- 
ing to  his  figures,  the  unemployment  situation 
this  March  is  slightly  better  than  it  was  in 
March,  1962,  Mr.  Hurden  said  there  were 
5,140  persons  on  claim  on  March  15  this 
year  compared  with  5,568  on  March  15  of 
1962— a  428  decrease  in  the  number  of  claim- 
ants. Now,  you  say  5,140,  and  look  at  the 
city  of  Port  Arthur,  which  has  around  46,000 
population.  This  5,140  is  ten  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  city  of  Port  Arthur— 
not  of  the  working  force  but  of  the  whole 
city  itself.  This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  imemployment  situation  in  the  city 
of  Fort  W^illiam.  This  is  another  proposition. 

A  commission  last  December  which  studied 
the  unemployment  insurance  problem  recom- 
mended that  better  use  be  made  of  federal- 
provincial  facilities  to  assist  those  who  are 
more  welfare  than  unemployment  cases.  This 
has  not  been  done.  There  has  been  nothing 
done  on  the  relationship  between  federal 
and  the  provincial  assistance  for  such  areas, 
and  you  might  say  the  type  of  area  that  we 
have  is  probably  the  worst  that  there  is  in 
the  whole  province  of  Ontario.  I  cannot  see 
how,  Mr.  Minister,  you  can  get  up  and 
claim  how  low  the  percentage  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  in  the  province  of  Ontario  when 
you  know  that  your  part  of  the  province  is 
bad,  or  worse  than  any  other  part  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
minute,  I  will  answer  that.  The  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Hurden  is  covering  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  Thunder  Bay  area,  and  in  that 
part  there  is  a  population  of  almost  80,000. 
He  takes  in  Nipigon,  Geraldton,  Annstrong, 
Longlac  and  Manitouwadge.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  the  population  of  Port  Arthur, 
that  city  alone,  and  those  figures  you  are 
quoting  are  for  that  whole  area.  Do  not  try  to 
confuse  the  House.  You  said  on  a  TV  pro- 
gramme with  me  that  there  was  13.9  per  cent 
of   the   population   unemployed,    and    I   told 
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you  that  I  thought  you  had  been  deceived 
by  somebody  or  that  you  were  not  thinking 
quite  clearly.  That  percentage  was  impossible. 
You  said  it  on  TV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  the  record 
straight.  He  is  talking  about  the  Thunder 
Bay  area,  not  the  city  of  Port  Arthur  and  he 
is  quoting  figures  for  the  whole  area.  Get 
that  straight,  and  let  the  people  know  it. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Vote   1801.   Order! 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
appreciate  tlie  tidal  waves  of  eloquence  that 
come  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines.  It  so 
overwhelms  me  that  for  tlie  little  while  I  had 
to  think  what  were  its  contents.  I  saw,  sir, 
the  sparkle  of  his  philosophy.  He  can  correct 
me  on  this,  but  witli  the  warmth  of  humanity 
that  springs  from  him,  he  suggested  that  if 
there  is  anyone  in  need  in  this  province,  no 
ceiling  will  be  there.  It  will  be  discarded. 

If  I  could  ask  you,  sir,  could  you  define 
ceiling?  Is  it  the  bureaucratic  definition? 
The  statute?  Because  if  there  is  no  need  for 
any  legislation,  then  you  are  going  to  admin- 
ister on  the  basis  of  need.  I  congratulate  you, 
but  then  there  is  no  need  for  a  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  I  am  asking  you,  sir,  what 
you  mean  by  ceiling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  should  say  expansive 
charit\'.  Is  that  better  than  ceiling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Answer  that  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  think  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  He  is 
occupying  the  position  of  responsibility— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  was  complimenting 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Tory 
cauctis  instnictions  be  given  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  not  to  interject  with  a  20- 
mimite  interlude  and  foul  up  the  estimates 
of  his  colleague. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  We 
are  used  to  20-mintitc  interludes  on  this  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  the 
mention  of  the  word  "ceiling"  brings  up  the 
point,  sir,  that  in  tlie  federal  department, 
the  War  Veterans'  Allowance  branch,  there 
are  ceilings  whereby  a  recipient  may  augment 
his  income  with  casual  earnings.  It  seems 
to  me  at  times  The  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  hon.  Min- 


ister of  Mines,  sometimes  is  a  little  too  harsh 
in  that  regard.  I  think  particularly  that 
widows  might  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
augment  their  earnings  and  you  could  set 
up  a  ceiling  as  there  is  in  the  War  Veterans* 
Allowance  in  the  federal  government.  I 
suggest  that  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  because  I  know  these  recipients  may 
augment  their  incomes  up  to  $900  a  year 
without  affecting  their  eligibility. 

Another  question,  sir:  Did  the  hon. 
Minister  make  any  reference  to  the  trend 
that  was  on  foot  last  year  or  within  the 
past  year,  of  abolishing  the  children's  aid 
societies  and  of  bringing  in  government 
agencies  to  take  away  that  great  voluntary 
effort  of  tlie  children's  aid  societies?  I  know 
the  hon.  Minister  had  a  provincial  com- 
mittee studying  that  subject,  but  did  the  hon. 
Minister  refer  to  that  this  afternoon  in  his 
statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
recall  ever  making  any  statement  at  any  time 
about    abolishing    children's    aid    societies. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  said,  did  the  hon.  Minister 
make  a  statement  this  afternoon  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  I  stated  that  the 
committee  was  still  working  and  I  was 
expecting  a  final  report  from  it  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  say  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister did,  but  as  he  very  well  knows,  there 
was  a  movement  on  foot  and  there  was  a 
trend  to  replace  the  children's  aid  societies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Minister  has  never— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  a  strange  thing,  be- 
cause— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  diat  so? 

Just  a  moment,  sir,  I  will  read  from 
a  newspaper  published  in  Kingston.  It  is 
called  tlie  Canadian  Register,  and  the  head- 
ing is,  "Dangerous  Trend."  The  subheading 
is,  "Existence  of  CAS  threatened."  The 
"CAS"  refers  to  the  children's  aid  society. 
The  next  heading  is;  "Archbishop  Scores 
Effort  being  Made  to  Kill  Them."  The  date- 
line is  Toronto,  and  the  one  making  the 
statement  is  one  whom  you  very  well  know, 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  government  very 
well   knows— the   most   Rev.    Phillip   Pocock, 
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co-adjutor  archbishop  of  this  city.  The  article 

says: 

A  determined  effort  to  ehminate  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  in  Ontario  and  to  assign 
their  work  to  government  agencies  has 
been  criticized  as  a  very  dangerous  trend 
by    the    Most    Reverend    Archbishop. 

So  that  it  was  common  knowledge.  I  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  children's  aid  societies 
of  all  northern  Ontario,  and  that  was  the 
trend.  The  government  was  going  to  take 
the  voluntary  workers  from  the  CAS  and 
replace  them  with  field  workers.  So  that 
surely  the  hon.  Minister— I  do  not  like  to 
criticize  him  after  the  remarks  of  his  genial 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  no  doubt  what  the  hon. 
member  has  read  there,  was  so  written.  But 
I  have  seen  the  archbishop  since  that  time 
and  he  was  under  a  very  grave  misapprehen- 
sion, which  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that 
the  counties  were  investigating  the  idea  of 
conducting  welfare  services  as  a  county  unit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  one  unit 
already  in  existence  in  Wentworth  county. 
From  tliat  fact  arose  the  notion  that  we  were 
actually  doing  some  harm  to  the  children's 
aid    society,   which    was    a   misapprehension. 

Unfortunately  this  thing  came  about,  but 
the  hon.  member  will  notice  that  since 
we  have  discussed  and  gotten  together  on 
this  thing  at  the  proper  level  that  you  have 
never  heard  any  more  about  it.  It  was  just 
a  pure  misapprehension.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  I  did  not  know,  and  I  still  do  not  know 
why  anybody  started  that  rumour  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  Toy:  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  because 
it  was  quite  current  in  northern  Ontario, 
Was  that  not  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
committee  that  the  hon.  Minister  set  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  no,  it  was  not  the 

objective  of  the  committee  at  all. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  speaking 
at  the  meeting  of  the  societies  from  northern 
Ontario,  would  get  the  impression  that  that 
was  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  assure  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  do  not  know  why  anybody 
would  want  to  impute  such  motives  to  me. 
After  all,  I  am  the  responsible  Minister  of 
that  department  and  surely  if  there  had  been 
any  such  trend  I  would  have  known  about  it. 
And  if  there  was,  I  certainly  was  not  the 
one  initiating  it.   Maybe  some  people  thought 


that  I  should  not  have  a  committee  investi- 
gate the  whole  story,  but  after  all  I  felt  it 
was  a  duty  that  I  owed  to  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  since  the  public  con- 
tributions to  the  children's  aid  society  are 
up  to  an  amount  of  about  92  per  cent,  taking 
into  account  the  payments  of  the  government 
of  the  province  and  the  municipalities.  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea  that  we  should 
have  an  investigation  to  see  how  affairs 
should  be  conducted.  But  never,  never  at 
any  time,  was  there  any  consideration  of 
getting  rid  of  the  children's  aid  society. 

Mr.   Troy:    I   am   glad  to   hear  that. 

Since  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  homes  for 
the  aged,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  under  tliis  vote. 

Sir,  I  know  in  my  own  area  and  the  board 
in  East  Nipissing,  that  one  of  the  regulations 
states  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  will  appoint  the  board.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  municipality  should  have 
some  opportunity  to  name  the  personnel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  They  have.  In  choosing 
the  five  members  who  are  usually  appointed 
to  the  boards  of  the  homes  for  the  aged,  we 
take  recommendations  from  the  municipal 
associations. 

Mr.  Troy:  But  in  northern  Ontario  there 
are  no  municipal  associations  and  the  five 
members  of  the  board  there  are  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council.  None 
of  them  represents  officially  any  municipality 
that  is  contributing  to  the  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  right. 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  a  minute,  I  do  not  like  to 
be  criticized  by  tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Mines. 
I  am  too  charitable  a  person  to  indulge  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Troy:  That  is  definitely  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members,  through  you,  that 
since  I  have  been  in  this  office,  I  take  rec- 
ommendations from  the  municipal  associa- 
tion if  there  is  one;  if  there  is  not  one,  the 
municipalities  are  consulted.  They  make  rec- 
ommendations to  us.  We  appoint  persons 
by  order-in-council,  that  is  true.  But  the 
recommendations  come  from  the  municipal 
association  or  the  municipalities.  I  appreciate 
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that  I  might  have  inherited  the  board  at 
North  Bay,  if  that  is  the  one  tlie  hon.  member 
lias  in  mind  especially,  but  he  may  rest 
assured  that  any  appointments  that  are  made, 
or  have  been  made,  are  taken  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  municipalities  in\oIved 
or  the  association  as  such. 

Mr.  Troy:  And  the  hon.  Minister  will  in- 
form ine  then  that  the  members  of  the  board 
of  the  home  for  the  aged  in  East  Nipissing, 
that  is  Cassel  Home,  were  recommended  by 
municipalities  in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  As  for  the  members  of 
the  board  who  were  there  when  I  took 
office,  I  do  not  know  how  they  got  there. 
But   I   am  speaking  of  those  who— 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
Minister.  Does  he  want  to  find  out  how  they 
got  there?  They  were  recommended  by  the 
Progressive-Conservati\'e  Association  in  the 
district   of   Nipissing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  not  consider  that 
bid  at  all. 

Mr.  Troy:  Maybe  the  hon.  Minister  would 
not,  l»it  there  is  a  \ast  group  of  people  in 
the  riding  who  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ha\e 
been  hearing  this  all  through  this  session  and 
I  do  not  see  what  is  wrong  with  the  Pro- 
gressive-Conservati\  es  of  this  province.  I 
think  they  are  all  responsible  and  honest 
people,  as  well  as  the  Liberals  and  the  rest- 
Mr.  Troy:  Unfortunately  this  hon.  Minister, 
like  the  other  Ministers,  is  missing  the  point 
completely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Actually,  I  am  not  a  poli- 
tician as  the  hon.   member  is. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  too  bad! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  greatest  state- 
ment of  false  modesty. 

Mr.  Troy:  In  any  event,  I  imdcrstand  in 
Pioneer  .Nhuior  in  the  Sudbury  area  a  similar 
situation  existed  there.  The  municipalities' 
representatives  came  down  to  see  you  and 
had  changes  made,  so  it  left  you  with  the 
privilege  of  apix>inting  two  by  order-in- 
council  and  then  the  municipalities  could 
name  their  representati\'(s.  It  seems  to  me, 
particularly  in  the  city  of  North  Bay,  when 
the  cost  for  this  new  home  means  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars,  tluy 
should  have  some  say  officially.  There  is  an 
alderman    on    the    board    but    she    was    not 


appointed  by  the  municipal  council.  She  was 
appointed  by  an  association,  the  association 
1  named  earlier;  but  1  think  in  all  these 
boards  that  the  same  policy  you  have  adopted 
in  Pioneer  Nhuior  in  Sudbury  should  also  be 
adopted  in  East  Nipi.ssing,  in  West  Nipissing, 
and  in  other  boards  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  could  not  tell  you 
who  is  on  our  board. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  too  bad;  you  should  go 
to   the  meetings   and   find   out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  is  on  the  boards. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandw  icli):  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines,  or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare— the  estimates  that  we  are  taking- 
is  it  the  hon.  .Minister  of  Mines,  or  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  can  assure  you  from 
now  on  I  will  handle  my  own  estimates. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Tell  that  hon.  colleague  of 
yours  in  the  back  seat  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order!  There  has 
been  some  confusion  regarding  the  homes  for 
the  aged  branch  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
under  vote  1807.  However,  under  \'ote  1801, 
of  course,  tlicrc  is  the  section— grants  to  the 
homes  for  tiie  aged.  The  Minister  for  Mines 
did  speak  about  homc\s  for  the  aged  and  pro- 
ceeded to  talk,  but  did  not  dwell  very  much 
on  homes  for  the  agcxl.  However,  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  proceed,  we  allowed  the 
member  for  Nipissing  to  speak  on  homes  for 
the  aged  even  though  it  was  out  of  order. 
Therefore,  I  nde  from  now  on  you  may  di.s- 
cuss  grants  to  the  homes  for  the  aged,  but 
as  far  as  other  policies  relating  to  homes  for 
the  aged  are  concerned,  they  must  be  di.s- 
cussed  under  vote  1807.  You  may  proceed, 
sir. 

Mr.  Belanger:  11iank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  1  am  going  to  deal  with 
item  number  nine— grants,  the  elderly  persons 
social  and  recreation  centres.  I  believe  I  am 
in  order. 

I  recall  the  hon.  Minister  in  Windsor  when 
we  opened  the  recreation  centre  for  these 
elderly  people— and  I  may  say  it  is  indeed  a 
tribute  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  Windsor, 
and  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
proj(>ct.  However,  I  wovdd  like  to  know  from 
>()u   what    grants   they   are    going   to    receive 
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this  year,  or  whether  they  have  received 
them  as  yet.  I  know  that  you  promised  them 
some  grants  at  that  time.  Some  time  ago  they 
asked  me  to  investigate  this  matter,  so  I  am 
asking  you  whether  that  has  been  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich,  I 
might  say  that  up  to  this  time  we  have  re- 
ceived no  application  for  payment  of  the 
grant  that  was  offered  to  them.  The  basis  is 
that  the  city  pays  20  per  cent,  and  we  pay 
30  per  cent  of  that  grant.  But  no  appHcation, 
as  yet,  has  been  received  from  the  people 
interested.  The  moment  we  have  it,  it  will 
be  processed. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Tell  me,  does  this  have  to 
come  from  the  city  itself,  or  from  the  organ- 
ization? I  know  that  the  city  is  contributing 
to  it,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  should 
be  made  by  the  city  or  the  organization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  organization  will 
indicate  to  us  that  the  city  is  willing  to  come 
along,  and  when  they  pay  their  share  we  pay 
ours. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  will  see  that  it  is  done; 
thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  some  years 
ago— I  believe  it  was  in  1960— legislation  was 
passed  permitting  a  county  to  establish  a 
welfare  department.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
inform  me  how  many  counties  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  this  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised,  and  this  I 
know  because  it  was  definitely  agreed  upon  in 
my  office,  that  the  comity  of  Wentworth 
welfare  unit  now  is  in  full  operation.  There 
are  four  or  five  counties  right  now  in  the 
process  of  going  into  the  business  the  same 
as  the  county  of  Wentworth.  Actually  there 
is  only  one  in  full  operation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion before  I  proceed.  Are  there  any  economic 
incentives,  any  grants  at  all,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  county  welfare  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  In  what  sense  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.   MacDonald:    In   any  sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Nothing  other  than  the 
normal  share  offered,  and  also  the  full-time 
service  of  anyone  they  would  need  from  the 
council  or  the  department  to  help  set  them 


up.  If  you  mean  in  the  way  of  money  to  buy 
furniture  and  that  sort  of  thing,  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  want  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  objective  that  motivated  this  legislation. 
We  want  larger  units  of  welfare  administra- 
tion. Many  of  these  smaller  municipalities 
are  simply  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
service,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  until 
you  get  a  larger  unit  that  can  sustain  pro- 
fessional staff  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  making  pretty  slow 
progress.  After  all,  one  is  in  operation,  and 
three  or  four  in  the  process  of  formation.  I 
am  wondering  whether  the  government  had 
given  consideration  to  some  sort  of  economic 
incentive.  The  one  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  similar  to  the  case  of  the  county  assessor 
where  $1,500  is  paid  towards  the  salary  of 
the  county  assessor.  What  about  a  fixed 
amount  towards  the  salary  of  a  county  wel- 
fare officer,  or  any  other  kind  of  incentive 
that  would  sort  of  speed  up  this  process? 

Has  this  been  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  We  have  been  consider- 
ing that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  assure  the 
hon.  member  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  difficult  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  educating 
county  councils  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Money  helps,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh  yes,  we  have  been 
really  seriously  thinking  about  it.  I  have 
suggested  it  already  and  discussed  it  with  the 
deputy  Minister  and  otliers.  If  the  process 
is  a  little  too  slow  we  might  try  something. 
But  the  only  difficulty  in  this  is:  We  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  producing  the  whole 
organization.  If  we  can  have  it  set  up  by  the 
counties  themselves,  so  much  the  better.  I 
am  still  a  firm  believer  in  non-regimentation, 
if  I  can  afford  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just 
one  brief  matter  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  and,  I  hope,  to  other  hon. 
members  of  the  House.  That  is  some  of  the 
work  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  have  been  doing  in  educating 
children  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18 
years.  I  believe  that  the  government  no  longer 
gives  grants  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
once  a  child  has  reached  18;  but  there  are 
many  instances  where  children  could  con- 
tinue to  obtain  education,  and  this  would  not 
be  possible  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
volunteer  work  of  people  who  have  con- 
tributed to  what  is  called  the  special  purpose 
fund  set  up  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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Many  of  the  children,  in  the  care  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  have  in  most  cases 
been  removed  from  situations  of  neglect  and 
sometimes  physical  abuse;  and  under  con- 
ditions like  this,  tliey  do  not  always  respond 
normally  to  education.  Therefore,  as  a  result, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  often  behind.  There 
is  a  much  higher  incidence  of  emotional 
instability  and  insecurity  than  is  the  case  with 
the  average  school  child;  this  is  reflected  in 
their  school  progress. 

Schooling  is  often  interrupted  when  chil- 
dren are  removed  from  their  homes,  and  if 
their  foster  home  is  in  a  different  district  it 
is  often  necessary  for  them  to  change  schools 
in  the  middle  of  the  term.  This  does  not 
happen  to  them  only,  Mr.  Chaimian,  in 
the  middle  of  one  term,  but  it  happens 
quite  often.  I  know  the  department  tries  to 
avoid  this,  or  at  least  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  tries  to  avoid  it,  but  it  does  happen 
where  children  are  transferred  from  foster 
home  to  foster  home. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  they  are  often 
academically  behind  other  children  in  the 
community  who  have  not  suffered  setbacks 
of  this  nature.  The  Children's  Aid  Society 
over  the  years  has  been  very  aware  of  this 
and  has  felt  an  onus  of  responsibility  above 
and  beyond  that  stipulated  by  law  to  help 
children  to  continue  with  their  schooling 
even  though  they  may  be  over  18.  The  reason 
why  I  draw  this  to  the  department's  notice 
now  is  there  is  a  greater  need  for  education 
than  ever  before;  we  hear  more  talk  about 
retraining  and  here  is  a  responsibility  that  the 
department  is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to.  It 
is  tme  that  this  is  done  by  volunteer  workers 
now,  but  whether  they  can  continue  to  carry 
the  load  is  highly  questionable. 

In  any  event  they  have  set  up  what  they 
call  a  special  purposes  fund,  and  funds  are 
allocated  from  this  fund  for  deserving  chil- 
dren whose  talents  and  initiative  warrant 
further  investment  in  their  education.  In 
many  cases  the  society's  contribution  is  that 
of  providing  payment  of  board  during  the 
further  school  term.  In  some  cases,  special 
training  such  as  business  courses,  nursing 
assistants  courses,  vocational  training  courses 
and,  in  special  instances,  university  training 
seemed  to  be  warranted  and  are  provided. 
Monies  in  tlic  special  purposes  fimd  are  all 
privately  contributed.  In  Jime  of  1962, 
through  the  work  of  various  public-spirited 
citizens,  they  had  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Special  Purposes  Fund,  $8,733. 

I  wanted  to  give  you  two  brief  examples 
Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, of  the  type  of  people  this  work  touches. 
Because  again  I  emphasize  that  this  burden 


is  becoming  increasingly  heavy;  it  may  get 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  volunteer  resources. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  people  could  be 
cast  upon  the  labour  market  with  no  trade, 
and  they  usually  either  end  up  as  unemploy- 
ables  or  as  a  charge  upon  the  state  in  one 
form  or  another. 

For  example,  here  is  an  instance  of  a 
person,  whom  we  will  call,  for  the  sake  of 
circumstances,  Helen.  She  was  the  oldest  of 
three  children  and  had  accepted  a  good  deal 
of  responsibility  for  the  younger  ones.  Be- 
cause of  this  her  school  attendance  had  not 
been  good,  and  although  she  had  a  high 
average  of  intelligence  she  was  academically 
behind  other  students  of  similar  intelligence 
her  own  age.  She  completed  grade  12  at  the 
age  of  17  and  was  very  anxious  to  take  a 
teacher's  training  course. 

Since  her  birthday  was  in  October  no  funds 
were  available  from  regular  sources  for  this 
purpose.  Again  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  great  weakness  of  the  present  setup 
of  giving  funds  to  children's  aid  societies. 
She  was  assisted  by  the  special  purposes 
fund.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  bursary  and 
wliat  she  earned  working  during  the  summer, 
she  completed  her  two  years  of  teachers' 
training  college,  passed  successfully,  and  has 
been  teaching  for  the  past  two  years.  Here 
I  think  is  a  sterUng  example  of  what  can  be 
done. 

Or  again,  a  chap  named  Eddie  was  18 
in  April  of  this  year.  In  May  he  took  a  job 
in  a  photography  business  where  he  worked 
nights.  Eddie's  school  reported  showed  him 
to  be  intelligent,  co-operative  and  hard  work- 
ing and  able  to  get  along  with  others.  How- 
ever the  night  hours  put  a  severe  strain  on 
this  fellow  so  his  teachers  strongly  recom- 
mended another  year  at  school  for  Eddie  to 
fit  himself  for  a  job  in  the  printing  trade. 
Eddie's  case  was  reviewed  and  funds  were 
provided  for  his  maintenance  through  an- 
other school  year. 

I  have  just  given  you  tliese  two  examples, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  that  this  is  going  to 
be  an  increasing  need.  That  is,  children  in 
the  care  of  tlie  Children's  Aid  Society,  who 
reach  the  age  of  18  and  still  need  help;  I 
hope  that  you  will  give  it  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  the  hon.  me'mber  that  this  is  one  of  the 
subjects  on  the  agenda  that  the  committee  is 
looking  at,  and  I  expect  to  get  a  report  on 
that  also. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1801  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  1802: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
1802.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister,  first  of 
all,  could  clarify  for  me  if  under  the  com- 
mittee on  child  welfare— is  that  the  group 
that  has  done  the  research  and  the  report 
on  children's  institutions— are  they  connected 
with  the  committee  on  child  welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  Tliis  is  another  group, 
Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  At  what  point  could 
I  raise  the  question  about  the  report  on 
children's  institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry.  I  probably 
should  ask  the  Chairman.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing where  I  could  raise  the  question  about 
the  report  on  children's  institutions,  the 
recommendations  that  were  made?  I  was 
interested  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  tlie 
hon.  member  wif;h  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
report?  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Thompson:  No.  I  am  sorry.  What  I 
am  interested  in  is  that  there  were  a  number 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  committee 
on  children's  institutions.  If  I  recall,  among 
those  recommendations  were  that  there  should 
be  categorization  of  these  institutions,  for 
example,  for  the  emotionally  disturbed 
children;  there  should  be  certain  qualifica- 
tions and  numbers  of  staff  to  look  after  so 
many  children  and  so  on. 

I  wonder,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  report  was  done  it  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  the  children's  institutions  in  this 
province  were  not  up  to  these  standards,  if 
you  could  tell  us  if  any  have  advanced  to 
these  standards,  and  vt^hat  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  make  other  institutions  raise 
themselves  to  these  standards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  as  I  stated  a 
moment  ago,  this  is  again  a  part  of  service. 
Funds  will  be  furnished  if  these  institutions 
will  live  up  to  these  recommendations  which 
are  provided  in  the  report  of  which  you  are 
speaking. 

Also  derived  in  part  from  that  report  was 
the  bill  presented  at  this  session  by  which 
my  department  will  be  able  to  provide  help 
to  the  associations  which  have  resident  homes 
for  such  children  as  those  to  whom  you  are 
referring.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  was  in  there  which  was 
followed  through.  That  again  is  a  matter  of 


providing  assistance  to  those  who  will  go  out 
and  attempt  to  do  what  is  needed.  Also,  in 
the  schools  already  existing,  if  they  will 
follow  the  certain  standard  of  service  as 
recommended,  we  provide  funds  for  the 
programme.  I  trust  that  is  what  my  hon. 
friend  is  asking.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Perhaps  I  could  pinpoint  it  more.  You  have 
grants  to  orphanages;  I  presume  that  under 
those  orphanages  would  be  a  number  of 
these  children's  institutions  which  were  con- 
demned by  this  report.  If  you  are  giving 
grants  to  these  orphanages,  as  a  condition 
of  the  grant  being  given  to  an  orphanage, 
have  any  of  them  reached  any  of  the 
standards  which  the  report  required?  In  other 
words,  where  have  you  seen  improvement  in 
connection  with  raising  the  standards? 

As  I  recall,  this  report  on  children's 
institutions  really  showed  rather  a  tragic 
picture  for  many  children  who  have  to  go 
to  institutions  in  our  province.  I  felt  that 
you,  I  am  sure  you  did,  felt  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  clean  up  this  situation.  I  just 
wonder  how  far  you  have  gone  in  cleaning 
it  up.  The  answer,  I  think,  that  you  gave  me 
is  that  you  are  going  to  give  grants  still  and 
you  hope  that  they  will  move  on— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson:  —but  can  you  give  us  any? 
Will  you  cut  grants  off  if  they  do  not?  If  they 
have  not  made  any  improvement,  could  I 
put  it  that  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  is  conditional;  that  is 
right.  The  grants  would  be  conditional  for 
that.  I  might  point  out,  through  Mr.  Chair- 
man to  the  hon.  member,  that  the  word 
"orphanages"  will  disappear  and  it  will  be 
sort  of  under  The  Charitable  Institutions 
Act,  or  the  children's— the  new  Act  that  has 
been  placed  there.  I  might  repeat  this:  Under 
the  new  Act  we  are  proposing  to  establish 
specific  classes  of  children's  institutions 
according  to  their  function  and  the  type  of 
children  cared  for.  The  three  major  classes 
of  children's  institutions  may  be  cited  as 
follows: 

1.  Where  the  institutional  programme  pro- 
vides for  the  specialized  treatment  and  care 
for  the  emotionally  disturbed  or  highly 
nervous  child. 

But  such  institutions  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  or  developed  as  substitutes  for 
mental  hospitals  which  treat  the  psychotic 
or  mentally  ill  child. 

2.  Where  the  institution  provides  a  planned 
programme   of  re-education  or   socialization, 
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with  treatment  where  necessary  for  children 
with  behaviour  problems  or  for  those  who 
are  imable  to  adjust  to  nonual  family  life. 
3.  Where  the  service  of  the  institution  is 
primariK'  that  of  providing  group  boarding 
or  residential  care  for  children  uho  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  are  not  in  a  position  at 
the  time  to  benefit  from  the  normal  family 
relationship.  For  example,  where  family  care 
is  not  available  or  where  the  child  is  awaiting 
placement  in  another  type  of  care  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Sir,  could  I  put  it  this 
way?  Are  there  any  institutions  in  this  prov- 
ince where  there  are  children  who  do  not  fit 
into  one  of  those  three  categories,  in  those 
institutions  to  which  you  provide  grants? 
When  the  report  came  out,  many  children 
were  in  institutions  who  did  not  need  to  be 
in  institutions.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  feel 
that  there  are  still  children  in  institutions 
who  are  not  emotionally  disturbed,  who  do 
not  need  group  therapy,  or  who  are  grouped 
in  your  third  category? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  say  this  is  a  very 
strange  way  of  putting  it.  Through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  member,  I  would  say 
ti\at  his  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  There  may 
be- 

Mr.  Thompson:   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  say  that  the  hon. 
member's  guess  in  this  case  would  be  as 
good  as  mine.  I  would  say  that  there  may 
be;  it  is  possible.  But  these  three  areas,  we 
feel,  are  those  we  are  aware  of  and  know 
about  that  it  could  serve.  I  would  consider 
these  three  areas  as  some  way  to  fill  the 
gap  between  those  who  can  attend  school, 
for  instance,  under  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  are  trainable,  and  those  who 
should  be  in  a  mental  institution.  That 
should,  we  feel,  fill  the  gap  in  between.  Is 
that  what  the  hon.  memlx-r  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  except,  sir,  that  it 
may  l)e  there  are  diildren  who  do  not  need 
to  be  in  institutions.  Tlie  hon.  Minister's 
study  said  very  clearly  that  there  were 
thildren  in  institutions  who  should  never 
have  been  in  them,  and  he  gave  numbers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  that  should  be,  you 
could  come  back  to  this.  In  other  words, 
this  might  be  one  place  where  we  can  take 
them  out  if  there  are  any. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes,  btit  I  am  asking,  are 
there   an\  ?     hi    that   report   it   stated   definite 


numbers.   There  were  children  who  had  been 
in  institutions  for  about  four  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised  that  most 
of  these  are  privately  operated  organizations 
and  wc  really  have  no  power  to  take  them 
out  if  there  are  any.  As  to  any  other  insti- 
tutions that  are  not  privately  operated,  we 
have  not  been  made  aware  that  any  children 
should  not  be  in  there,  and  brought  into 
this  category. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry.  Now  the  hon. 
Minister  is  saying  that  where  there  are  such 
children  he  does  not  have  a  responsibility 
because   they   are   private   institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Not  in  private  institutions, 


Mr.  Thompson:  Surely  the  department  is 
giving  grants  to  these  children  in  private 
institutions.  I  thought  that  one  of  the 
recommendations  was  based  on  the  govern- 
ment giving  grants.  Even  if  these  are  private 
institutions,  you  cannot  have  private  institu- 
tions without,  I  would  hope,  having  standards 
of  care.  I  would  hope  this  government  would 
see  that  those  standards  are  maintained. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  they  are. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Then  arc  there  children 
in  these  institutions  who  should  not  be  there? 
The  hon.  Minister  may  feel  that  I  am  press- 
ing hard  on  the  point,  but  to  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  that  is  quite  all  right. 
It  is  a  very  good  point  to  bring  out.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  might  have  a  closer  look  at 
this,  and  see  if  there  are  any  in  there. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Could  I  leave  it  at  this 
point,  sir,  that  I  am  quite  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  will  ha\'c  a  closer  look?  I  had 
hoped  he  would  have  had  it  before.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  government  first  of 
all  in  having  done  that  study  of  children's 
institutions  and  saying  that  there  should  be 
certain  standards.  It  is  wrong  that  young 
children  should  be  brought  up  in  an  insti- 
tution if  they  are  not  in  the  three  categories. 
But  I  would  feel  much  happier  about  con- 
gratulating the  hon.  Minister  if  he  could 
stand  up  before  us  and  say  that  in  no  institu- 
tion in  this  province  is  there  any  child  who 
docs   not   fit    into   those   categories. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  I  wish  I  could 
stand  to  that  epitome  of  perfection,  but  I 
could    not    say    that    at    the    moment. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry.  If  the  hon. 
Minister  does   not   know,   as  the   Minister  in 
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charge  of  child  welfare,  he  should,  in  order 
that  he  would  know  how  far  he  will  have  to 
go  to  get  this  high  standard  of  perfection. 
I  think  it  is  his  responsibility  to  know  if 
there  are  any  young  children,  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  lingering  in  insti- 
tutions which  are  not  useful  to  their  develop- 
ment into  being  fruitful  citizens  and  which 
institutions  have  inadequate  staff.  This  last 
point  is  shown  by  the  hon.  Minister's  reports. 
I  would  hope,  sir,  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken,  perhaps  more  aggressive  steps,  to 
clean   up   that   situation. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  one 
of  the  problems  of  drop-outs  among  students 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  I  men- 
tioned yesterday  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Davis)  the  possibility  of  using  a 
social  worker  in  the  schools.  Has  the  depart- 
ment here  ever  been  approached  by  any 
board  of  education  concerning  the  hiring  of 
a  social  worker  in  aii  attempt  to  remedy 
drop-outs?  V 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  never  had  any  request 
from  a  school  board  in  that  respect.  It  might 
have  come  from  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion occasionally  but  certainly  not  from  the 
school  board. 

Mr.  Newman:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
mind  expressing  his  opinion  on  that?  Would 
it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  social  worker 
in  the  schools?  A  lot  of  the  problems  of  the 
drop-outs  are  family  problems  rather  than 
school  problems,  and  if  we  could  salvage  the 
youth  by  meaiLS  of  a  social  worker  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would  be  worthwhile. 

JJon.  Mr.  Cecile:  There  are  different 
schools  of  thpught  there,  Mr.  Chairman/  1 
think  the  social  workers  would  rather  work 
in  the  home  before  working  in  the  school. 
If  they  can  straighten  out  the  home,  the 
schopl   can  take  .  care   of  itself   after   that. 

Mr.  Newman:  <Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  to 
know  the  problem  in  the  school  first  before 
he  could  even  giet  ifito  the  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  However,  that  is  a  good 
thought. 

Mr.  ChairmaB:  Vote  1802  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1803: 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  ( Wen tworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise  with  the  hon. 
Minister    the    necessity    of    the    items    under 


"miscellaneous  grants"  under  the  main  oflBce 
of  his  department.  I  think  that  we  deserve  an 
explanation  of  just  how  they  arrive  at  these 
particular  grants,  and  what  contribution  they 
are  making  to  the  welfare  of  the  needy  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  checked  them  with 
the  public  accounts  of  last  year  and  I  find 
that  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Ontario  Wel- 
fare Council  to  whom  we  expended  $17,000 
last  year- 
Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  on  vote  1801,  which 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Then  I  will  apologize.  May  I 
pursue  it  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  do  not  mind  answering 
the  question  that  the  hon.  member  has  just 
raised,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  make  no 
apologies  for  this.  The  Ontario  Welfare 
Council  grant  was  raised  and  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Council  grant  was  lowered,  not  be- 
cause one  was  a  better  council  than  the 
other,  but  because  the  Ontario  Welfare 
Council  works  with  us  more  closely  and  has 
done  more  work  in  this  respect.  We  felt  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it.  To  do 
that,  we  had  to  do  exactly  what  we  did 
there.  But  there  is  no  special  basis  in  this 
respect.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Council  be  given  so  much  per  head 
of  population  for  the  different  provinces— $3 
per  tlioi'sund  that  would  be.  It.  was  suggested 
but  never  became  a  rule. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  point  that  intrigues  me 
is  that  all  the  others,  excepting  the;  two  I 
mentioned,  are  exactly  the  same.  I  do  not 
know  whedier  diis  has  applied  in  the  past 
years,  but  is  this  just  a  formal  thing  that  each 
year  you  estimate  you  are  going  to_  make 
these  grants?  They  are  given  exactly  the  same 
amoimt  without  our  really  knowing  what 
the  purpose  is.  I  would  not  argue  for  tlie 
minute  that  all  of  them  do  not  perform  some 
function  in  our  society,  but  I  cannot  feel  that 
they  should  be  in  this  estimate  under  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  directly  participate  in  providing 
for  the  needy  under  the  terms  of  The  Public 
Welfare  Act.  I  would  think  that  they  would 
be  much  better  to  come  under  some  other 
item.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  Prime  Minister's  estimates,  just  as  they 
are  put  down,  as  these  amounts  are  given 
to  these  organizations  each  year.  It  is  not  a 
large  amount,  excepting  one  or  two.  If  not 
under  the  Prime  Minister's  estimates,  sir, 
then  I  think  we  should  insist  that  the  hon. 
Minister,  through  his  department,  provide 
some    explanation   of   why    these    grants   are 
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given,  and  what  function  they  are  performing 
in  regard  to  the  welfare  problems  across  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  If  my  lion,  friend  will 
ask  me  that  question  next  year  I  will  be 
prepared  for  it,  but  right  now  I  cannot  give 
him  all  the  functions  and  everytliing  else. 
This  has  been  standing  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  as  you  have  stated  they 
serve  a  purpose.  It  is  a  matter,  more  or  less, 
of  an  encouragement  to  carry  on  the  work 
that  we  are  doing,  and  many  of  them  touch 
the  welfare  field,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1803: 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  day  nurseries  could  I  ask:  What 
standards  are  required  of  the  people  who 
operate  a  day  nursery?  I  am  thinking  of  the 
people   looking  after  children. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
tell  the  hon.  member  that  this  is  all  outlined 
in  regulations;  it  is  quite  extensive  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  thinking  of  just  the 
staff.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  may  I  say  this:  Our 
day  nurseries  follow  the  regulations.  They 
should  actually  be  a  model  for  all  day  nur- 
series you  might  come  across,  not  only  in 
Ontario  and  Canada,  but  across  the  border, 
for  that  matter.  They  are  a  combination  of 
care,  courtesy,  health,  fire  protection,  and 
other  things. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  realize  the  technicalities 
about  the  standards  you  would  require  about 
open  air,  window  space  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  physical  area; 
I  am  thinking  of  the  qualifications  required 
for  staff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  standards  that  are 
set  out  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  pretty 
strict.  Miss  Stapleford,  who  is  the  head  of 
that  group,  constantly  visits  these  homes.  I 
might  say  that  in  most  of  them  you  have  a 
graduate  nurse,  a  retired  doctor,  or  a  practis- 
ing doctor  handling  it.  In  other  cases  you 
might  have  a  help  that  is  not  certified,  in 
that  particular  sense,  btit  has  gained  from 
experience.  I  have  a  couple  in  mind,  for 
instance,  where  they  have  men  nurses  han- 
dling it.  They  train  their  own  staff.  Those  are 
just  a  few  examples.  I  would  not  say  they  are 
all  qualified  like  that,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are.  They  are  continuou.sly  under  super- 
vision from  our  department. 


Mr.  Thompson:  There  are  no  standards. 
You  just— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  what  do  you  mean 
by  standards? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  mean  if  I  was  going  to 
be  a  bus  driver,  I  would  pass  a  test.  If  I  was 
going  to  look  after  a  day  nursery  I  would 
iiope  the  province  would  demand  standards. 
If  I  am  looking  after  children,  certainly  tliat 
is  more  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  understand  that  most  of 
them  are  graduates  of  the  child  study 
institute.  They  are  all  experienced  people 
and  know  what  the  supervision  is  about. 
How  would  the  standards  be  established?  1 
suppose  that  the  patent  answer  is  that  the 
people  in  there  have  that  kind  of  experience. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  by  the  word 
"standards"? 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes.  I  would  say  it,  sir, 
u'ith  some  concern,  because  you  read  of  this 
situation  in  tlie  city  of  Toronto.  Just  a 
couple  of  months  ago  you  read  about  some 
woman  who  was  taking  in  children,  from  a 
home  out  in  the  subur])s  down  to  some  other 
place  which  was  a  baby  farm.  We  know  of 
Mom  W^hite,  another  situation.  Then  I  ask 
you.  "What  standard?"  and  you  tell  me  that 
they  could  be  doctors.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  say  lawyers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  In  some  places  they  have 
a  doctor.  I  have  one  in  my  own  area  handled 
by  a  doctor;  I  have  another  one  that  two 
male  nurses  handle.  Those  in  my  own  area; 
I  know  thcni  particularly.  I  am  advised  that 
most  of  them  are  graduates  of  the  school  that 
I  just  mentioned  a  moment  ago  and  are 
under  constant  supervision.  Some  of  them 
w  ill  slip  in  that  wc  do  not  know  about;  they 
are  not  licensed. 

The  person  you  were  talking  about  was 
not  licensed.  The  moment  we  discover  that, 
we  deal  with  them.  The  Mom  White  situa- 
tion, I  think,  had  a  happy  ending  to  it.  1 
thank  God  for  that,  because  it  was  a  very 
dangerous  situation  at  the  time.  There  were 
some  difficulties  there  and  emotions  were 
rampant.  We  had  to  take  a  very  calculated 
risk,  but  I  was  not  worrying  about  taking  it 
and  I  think  the  ending  was  happy.  I  think 
that,  generally  sixjaking,  the  standards  are 
pretty  high. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1803  agreed  to. 
Vote  1804  agreed  to. 
Vote  1805  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  1806: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  vote  1806, 
what  is  the  amount  of  money  paid  or  allowed 
by  the  department  for  home  visits?  Is  it  50 
per  cent  of  the  maximum?  What  is  the  maxi- 
mum? Is  it  only  $2.50? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  for  a  visit  and  $8  a  day  for  a  home- 
maker. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 

to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister, 

then,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of 

the  city  of  Windsor  on  April  16,  1962  that: 

Whereas    the    province    of    Ontario    by 

regulation  236  (9)  under  The  Homemakers* 

and   Nurses'   Services   Act  reimburses   the 

municipalities  50  per  cent  to  a  maximum 

of  $1.25  for  each  home  visit  by  a  nurse; 

And  whereas  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  which  undertakes  the  home  nursing 
care  for  the  city  of  Windsor  has  indicated 
that  the  cost  of  a  home  call  in  the  muni- 
cipality has  increased  to  approximately 
$3.50; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  prov- 
ince consider  amending  these  regulations 
so  tliat  the  municipalities  are  reimbursed 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  a  maximum  of 
$1.75  for  each  home  visit  made  under  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Act. 

The  resolution  is  self-explanatory.  You  can 
see  that  the  municipality  will  be  subsidized 
to  the  extent  of  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  money  it  costs  for  the  home  visit. 
The  request  is  to  an  increase  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
where  the  $80,000  figure  came  in,  which  we 
spoke  about  a  moment  ago.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  doing  that  particular  job  my  hon.  friend  is 
speaking  about.  However,  this  matter  is  under 
review  now  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
from  discussions  we  have— I  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  people  some  two  or  three 
times— instead  of  having  an  outright  grant  of 
that  description,  some  other  figure  could  be 
reached  that  would  satisfy  everybody  con- 
cerned. This  is  a  matter  still  under  discussion 
and  I  would  not  say  what  success  we  will 
have  in  doing  .so.  It  is  under  review  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  more  than  likely  the 
amount  would  be  increased  from  $1.2^  up 
to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Hope  springs  eternal. 


Mr.  Newman:  You  will  increase  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
section  of  the  department  with  which  I  be- 
come very  incensed  in  trying  to  service  my 
constituency,  sir,  when  people  apply  for 
municipal  welfare.  Much  could  be  said  about, 
in  the  philosophical  outlook,  the  administra- 
tion and  all  the  facets  of  this  most  important 
area  of  welfare. 

Firstly,  I  would  relate  one  particular 
problem  I  had.  It  involved  the  mother  of 
three  children,  deserted  by  her  husband.  She 
applied  to  myself,  confused  and  not  knowing 
just  where  to  go.  I  gave  her  the  phone 
number  of  the  municipal  welfare  department 
and  told  her  who  to  speak  to.  They  kindly 
said,  "Fine,  you  come  down  here  at  such 
and  such  a  time  tomorrow." 

Of  course,  we  had  to  arrange  it  to  get 
down  there  during  the  times  the  children 
were  at  school.  She  was  asked  the  regular 
questions  and  so  on,  which  I  think  is  neces- 
sary', and  was  allotted  a  budget  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family.  She  was  allowed  $60 
for  rent,  in  a  home  for  which  she  was  pay- 
ing $83. 

She  called  me  back,  thanked  me  for  my 
efforts  and  told  me  what  she  would  get  seven 
days  from  the  time  of  application.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  try  to  do  more  because 
she  did  not  know  how  she  would  meet  the 
rent  and  supply  the  food  with  this  kind  of 
welfare.  I  called  back  to  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  he  said,  "Well,  this  is  the  situation. 
This  is  the  way  we  have  to  allot  the  \yelfare." 

I  raised  the  question  of  the  rent  with  him, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  I  have  a  solution  for  that. 
We  have  a  home  in  the  west  end  of  the  city." 
—which  was  just  the  opposite  end  of  the  city 
which  the  family  had  been  used  to  living  in. 
The  city  had  acquired  it  through  tax  default; 
upon  investigation  I  found  it  was  almost  on 
the  verge  of  being  condemned,  but  he  said 
she  can  have  that  for  $60,  therefore  she  will 
save  the  $23  that  she  has  to  spend  on  this 
other  place  out  of  her  budget  for  food  and 
.so  on. 

I  was  able,  by  using  my  influence  as  a 
member,  within  a  week  to  get  her  quarters 
in  the  Hmited  housing  association  at  Rox- 
borough  Park,  and  the  problem  was  solved. 
Certainly  we  have  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
problem  of  people  in  need,  in  these  circum- 
stances, in  this  province.  We  cannot  cate- 
gorize them  into  different  areas  and  then 
assign  them  to  the  area  in  which  they  are 
categorized   as  far   as  welfare   is   concerned. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  look  at  their  needs, 
offer  them  all  the  dignity  they  deserve,  and 
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give  them  enough  so  that  they  can  maintain 
their  dignity  with  some  respect.  I  feel  that 
there  are  things  that  should  be  done.  One, 
I  am  sure,  is  that  we  should  take  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities  the  administration 
of  the  public  welfare  across  this  province. 
This  might  have  been  said  before  tonight, 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  should  be  run  on  a 
county  regional  basis  deemed  logical  and 
practicable  by  the  province. 

There  would  be  many  benefits  in  a  central 
office  run  by  the  department,  having  the 
clerical  machiner>-  and  staffs  to  process  the 
claims,  rather  than  having  five  or  six  in  a 
count>'.  You  would  do  away  with  the  local 
people  in  a  municipality  getting  used  to  a 
particular  area,  saying  to  themselves,  "I  know 
these  people  by  experience,  and  we  have  got 
to  be  careful  with  them;  they  have  been 
on  so  long." 

I  think  that,  on  an  area  basis  with  well- 
trained  staff,  they  could  be  moved  around  in 
the  area  so  that  they  would  approach  the 
problem  strictly  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
according  to  the  Act,  and  get  away  from  the 
dogmatic  approach— which  I  feel,  sometimes, 
is  that  we  give  these  people  as  little  as  we  can 
get  away  with  giving  them.  I  would  hope 
that,  in  the  coming  months— I  do  not  know 
what  this  government  has  left,  but  regardless 
of  who  is  in  charge  of  this  particular  area— 
they  try  to  take  a  complete  new  look  at  the 
administration  and  allocation  of  public 
welfare  on  a  municipal  basis.  I  think  the 
old  horse-and-buggy  approach  is  outdated. 
It  can  be  reached  much  better  on  a  regional 
or  a  county  basis,  administered  by  the  pro- 
vincial government  with  the  co-operation  of 
the   municipal   authorities. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote    1806   agreed  to. 
On    vote    1807: 

Mr.  Tliompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
ask,  in  connection  first  of  all  with  the  home- 
makers  and  .nurses'  service— I  know  that  it 
lias  been  done  tn  previous  years— I  would 
like  to  congrattilate  the  government  on  this 
Act.  I  think  that  it  is  a  most  progressive 
Act;  I  say  this  because  it  is  a  preventive 
service,  to  keep  homes  together  in  the  com- 
munity and  is  reaching  out  into  the  com- 
numity  rather  than  as  in  some  departments 
where  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  bring 
people  into  institutions.  I  have  wondered, 
sir,  why  so  few  mimicipalities  have  benefited 
from  this?  I  think  there  is  an  education  job 
in  promoting  this.  Some  of  the  poorer  muni- 
cipalities may  not  be  able  to  match  the  grants 
required  before  you  will  provide  the  service. 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  sorry,  I  am  asking  a 
question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interested  if 
there  had  been  a  study  as  to  why  other  muni- 
cipalities had  not  taken  advantage  of  this 
very   progressive   legislation. 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in 
connection  with  this  vote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  informed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  have  received  requests 
for  assistance  from  160  of  these  nursing 
homes  and  it  has  been  increasing  all  the  time. 
This  year  we  have  had  requests  from  160. 

Mr.  Thompson:  You  have  only  a  small  bit 
on  your  estimates,  sir. 

Hon.   Mr.   Cecile:    I   beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  looking  at  your 
estimates  for  1962— sorry,  public  accounts  of 
that  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  not 
a  large  number  of  cities  which  took  advantage 
of  this  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  160  municipalities. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Yes.  Could  I  put  it  this 
way:  In  view  of  this  being  a  progressive 
legislation,  preventive  methods  to  stop  the 
families  from  being  split  and  broken  apart, 
have  you  studied  why  other  municipalities 
are  not  taking  advantage?  Do  they  know  of 
this  type  of  legislation?  Is  there  an  educa- 
tional service  carried  out  by  your  department 
to  tell  them  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  might  answer  to  this 
that  every  nmnicipal  officer  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  knows  about  this.  Local  muni- 
cipal officers,  as  well  as  our  own  people  in 
our  17  districts,  publicize  this.  I  might  say 
that  1  have  an  increase  during  the  current 
year  of  some  11  per  cent  from  the  previous; 
that  is  why  we  say  the  trend  is  going  up. 
I  think  I  have  high  hopes  of  that  increasing 
every  year,  because  the  more  people  that 
get  educated  to  this,  the  more  they  seem  to 
go  for  it;  which  is  good.  They  are  aware- 
Mr.  Thompson:  You  are  promoting  it,  are 
you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sandercock:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratidate  the  government  on  the 
great  strides  that  have  taken  place  over  tlie 
years  in  connection  with  the  new  county 
liomes  and  other  homes  across  this  province. 
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For  twenty  years  I  was  a  superintendent  of 
the  home  in  Belleville  and  travelled  from  one 
end  of  the  province  to  the  other  at  that  time 
inspecting  homes  in  connection  with  our  con- 
ventions held  each  year.  I  would  just  like 
to  say  that  the  old  homes,  which  were  built 
75  and  80  years  ago,  were  old  fire  traps.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  there  has  not  been  some 
great  catastrophe  in  connection  with  these 
old  homes  that  were  operated  in  years  gone 
by. 

I  would  just  like  to  congratulate  the  gov- 
ernment, the  hon.  Minister  and  the  deputy 
Minister,  for  the  great  encouragement  they 
gave  to  the  municipalities  to  go  ahead  and 
build  these  new  homes.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. Some  mention  has  been  made  here 
tonight  by  the  hon.  members  about  the  days 
gone  by,  but  I  was  a  superintendent  of  a 
home  all  through  the  years  the  Liberals  were 
in  power  and  they  did  not  contribute  any- 
thing to  county  homes  at  that  time.  The 
pensions  at  that  time  were  $20. 

Mr.    R.    C.    Edwards    (Wentworth):     Just 
before  the  Liberals   got  in  power- 
Mr.  Thompson:  Did  not  have  any  pensions 
under  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald— 

Mr,  Sandercock:  Oh  yes.  They  came  in 
in  1928,  the  pensions;  and  you  did  not  raise 
them  all  the  years  you  were  in  power.  I  am 
telling  you  that  this  government  deserves  an 
awful  lot  of  credit,  and  I  can  only  thank  the 
officers,  the  hon.  Minister,  the  deputy  Minister 
here,  and  all  his  ofiicials,  for  the  wonderful 
work  they  have  done.  They  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  These  estimates  should  have 
gone  through  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Yes,  sir! 

Mr.  Sandercock:  There  is  not  a  man  sitting 
here  that  does  not  give  this  department  the 
very  highest  of  credit  for  the  work  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Speak  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Sandercock:  And  it  is  just  too  bad  to 
see  them  criticized  in  any  way.  I  think  they 
are  doing  a  wonderful  job  and  they  deserve 
the  appreciation  of  this  whole  House. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  ques- 
tions on  this  subject.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  who  just  spoke  that  these  homes 
are  very  wonderful.  The  only  thing  is  that  a 
great  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  homes 
have  never  been  in  such  commodious  and 
such  spacious  rooms;  the  conditions  are  such 


as  they  have  never  experienced  before  and 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  get  them  acclimatized. 

Just  to  indicate  the  situation  in  some  of 
those  that  reside  in  them— a  good  friend  of 
mine  was  in  the  home  and  I  went  to  see  him 
the  day  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  there 
with  his  entourage  to  open  the  home.  I  asked 
this  friend  how  he  liked  the  place.  "Oh,"  he 
said,  "this  is  like  the  Grand  Central  Station." 

I  must  confess  that  this  department,  in  all 
my  experience  with  it,  has  been  of  the  highest 
order;  but  nevertheless  I  think— for  the  hon. 
member  who  just  spoke— you  can  improve 
even  on  perfection.  I  think  that  is  what  we 
on  this  side— certainly  any  criticism  is  con- 
structive. 

The  hon.  member  also  spoke  about  the 
pensions  in  those  days;  well  there  were 
pensions  even  beyond  that  if  you  want  to 
go  back  to  that  other  indecisive  Prime  Min- 
ister, Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

But  there  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask: 
Will  you  refresh  my  memory  in  regard  to 
the  new  amendment  to  The  Homes  for  the 
Aged  Act  in  regard  to  the  number  of  years— I 
think  there  was  an  amendment  concerning  the 
chairman  of  the  board's  tenure  of  ofiice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer 
to  that  is  that  the  chairman  rotates  every 
three  years. 

Mr.  Troy:  Every  three  years  retroactive— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  retroact  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Back  to  the  Liberal 
regime. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  I  mean  is:  When  do  the 
three  years  begin?  From  1963— or  if  the 
chairman  has  been  chairman  for  beyond  three 
years— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  it  would  be  from  when  the  Act  was 
proclaimed. 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  I  see.  And  if  he  has  been 
so  for  four  or  five  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  He  can  be  re-elected  for 
three  years. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  see.  Thank  you. 

I  hope  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  will 
also  consider  that  suggestion  of  mine  in 
regard  to  personnel  comprising  your  boards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  even  consider  any  name 
my  good  hon.  friend  would  like  to  suggest 
to  me  along  with  the  municipality. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  consider  it. 

lion.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  have  high  respect  for 
the  Liberals,  you  know,  just  as  well  as  for 
anybody  else. 

An    hon.    member:    Particularly    when    they 
are  running  for  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  always  think  there  are 
pretty  good  people  living  in  this  province 
regardless  of  their  part>'  politics. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  found  that  so,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Everybody  is  so  disarm- 
ing tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1807  agreed  to. 
Vote  1808  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1809: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  vote  1809. 
Before  I  say  them,  I  was  quite  amused,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  note  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  and  more  recently  those  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  V^est,  when 
they  seemed  to  go  back  into  ancient  history 
and  tell  us  about  the  terrible  times  under  the 
Liberal  regime  over  20  years  ago.  I  was  quite 
amused  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  want 
to  quote  the  figures  for  1934  before  the 
Liberals  came  into  power.  They  inherited  a 
pretty  bad  situation  and  they  did  clean  it 
up. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  more  serious  vein, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  has  come  to  my  attention  con- 
cerning mothers'  allowances.  I  think  that 
tlie  department  does  make  an  effort  to 
alleviate  the  problems  of  the  mother  who 
suddenly  finds  herself  without  the  support  of 
a  husband  and  who  has  a  family  to  bring  up. 
Allowances  are  available  to  at  least  try  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  in  this  particular 
group. 

However,  I  think  maybe  there  could  be 
another  look  taken  at  the  problem.  I  under- 
stand it  has  been  a  number  of  years  since 
there  has  been  any  substantial  change  in  the 
allowance  under  The  Mothers'  Allowance  Act 
to  the  mothers  who  have  a  family.  Times  are 
changing  and  I  think  this  is  one  place  at 
which  the  government  might  take  a  look. 

More  particularly,  I  am  concerned  with 
these  mothers  who  would  like  to  help  them- 
selves. They  find  themselves  without  a  source 


of  income;  they  must  remain  in  tlie  home, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  good  tiling;  they  have  a 
family  to  bring  up.  They  are  bringing  up 
children  and  trying  to  make  good  citizens  of 
them  under  unfortunate  circumstances;  yet  if 
they  are  successful  in  obtaining  any  type  of 
part-time  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  it  does  not  disturb  the  home— I 
can  think  of  situations  where  perhaps  a 
mother  might  take  in  two  or  three  children 
and  board  them  during  tiie  daytime  while 
another  mother  is  at  work— if  they  make  more 
than  a  very  minimum  under  these  circiun- 
stances,  it  is  deducted  from  tlieir  mothers' 
allowance  cheque. 

I  think  this  is  one  situation  where  we  could  , 

make  the  lot  of— I  say  it  honestly— this  very  | 
brave  group  of  people  in  our  province,  who  ' 
are  making  a  contribution,  easier  possibly 
by  a  little  bit  of  tolerance  in  easing  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  are  permitted  to 
make  while  still  drawing  the  mothers'  allow- 
ance. 

It  is  very  easy  to  stand  here  and  say  the 
government  should  spend  more  money.  It  is 
much  easier  in  Opposition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
than  I  would  think  it  is  in  government, 
because  we  do  not  have  to  find  the  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  case  where  I 
think  we  could  encourage  people  to  help 
themselves. 

I  have  run  into  cases  where,  notwithstand- 
ing what  I  think  is  a  fair  allowance,  although 
I  think  it  may  possibly  be  improved,  it  can 
not  be  supplemented  by  the  mother  getting 
some  type  of  additional  work.  There  are  lots 
of  places  where  this  can  be  done,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  advise 
when  the  last  increase  was  made  with  respect 
to  mothers'  allowance.  I  wonder  too,  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  advise  how  much  a 
mother  is  permitted  to  make  without  having 
it  affect  her  allowance. 

I  might  say  just  before  I  sit  down— and  I 
am  not  sure  tliat  the  situation  can  be  im- 
proved—if, for  instance,  I  were  to  die  and 
leave  my  wife  with  $10,000  in  cash  and  no 
home,  she,  of  course,  must  use  up  the  $10,000 
or  the  best  part  of  it  before  she  is  eligible 
for  allowance. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  die  and  leave  my 
wife  with  a  home  worth  $10,000  paid  for,  and 
no  cash,  then  she  is  eligible  to  receive  this 
allowance  immediately.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
incorrect  in  this  observation.  I  do  not  know- 
maybe  it  is  a  fair  situation. 

I  suppose,  when  you  are  dealing  with  pub- 
lic funds,  you  must  be  careful  that  you  are 
not  doling  it  out  when  perhaps  there  is  not 
a  need;  but  I  think,  with  respect  to  mothers* 
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allowances,  it  is  time  there  was  a  revision. 
Perhaps  the  whole  situation  should  be  in- 
\estigated  with  the  thought  of  helping  what 
I  think  is  a  very  brave  group  of  citizens  in 
this  province. 

They  are  already  loaded  down  with  a 
burden  which  is  much  greater  than  most 
people  have  to  bear.  I  think  we  could  do 
something  about  helping  this  group  of  people. 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  able 
to  tell  me  the  answer  to  these  two  questions. 
Further,  when  the  last  increase  was  allotted 
and,  secondly,  how  much  a  mother  is  per- 
mitted to  make  before  it  affects  the  allow- 
ance under  the  Act, 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  might  advise  the  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Chairman,  that  $1  million  more  will 
be  spent  this  year  in  this  respect,  to  a  top 
figure  of  $255.  This  might  be  reached  plus 
medical,  dental  and  other  needs— fringe  bene- 
fits, if  you  want  to  call  them  that. 

Every  case  is  looked  at  individually  in  the 
matter  of  earnings  which,  I  understand, 
might  be  in  certain  cases  10  per  cent.  No, 
nothing  like  as  low  as  that!  It  might  go  up 
even  25  per  cent  of  the  budget  that  could  be 
allowed.  Every  case  is  decided;  there  is  no 
set  pattern  of  deciding  what  for  which  or 
which  for  what;  it  is  really  decided  right  on 
the  spot  by  wherever  the  person  resides  and 
whatever  he  has  dealt  with.  The  point  taken 
by  my  hon.  friend  is  something  that  we  have 
considered  and  are  considering  consistently  in 
this  respect.  Allotments  and  allowances  are 
made  for  whatever  he  had  in  mind  in  that 
respect.  That  is  why  this  year  an  amount  of 
over  $1  million  will  be  expended  for  these 
increases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  widows 
of  Ontario  are  so  honest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  understand  that  some  of  the  field  workers 
have  advised  them  not  to  be  shocked  by  the 
next  cheque  they  will  be  getting,  and  to  cash 
it  because  it  belongs  to  them.  Sometimes 
they  think  the  cheque  does  not  belong  to 
them  and  they  return  it.  I  am  not  saying  that 
happens  in  all  cases,  but  it  happens. 

Mr.  Troy:  Other  kinds  of  shocks,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Troy:  They  have  other  kinds  of  shocks, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  appreciate  that,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  contribution  that  was 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
was  really  worthwhile.  That  has  been  our 
thinking  and  we  have  that  in  constant  review. 
As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  an  amount  of  over 
$1  million  will  be  expended  in  increases  this 


year  across  the  board.  As  I  stated,  the  top 
amount  that  can  be  reached  as  at  the  present 
time  is  $255.  It  used  to  be  $180,  if  you  will 
recall,  and  plus- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  May  I  interrupt  my 
hon.  friend  to  ask,  is  this  a  recent  increase 
that  you  are  speaking  of,  as  of  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  as  of  February  last, 
plus  all  the  fringe  benefits  that  I  included 
before.  As  far  as  you  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  a  widow  is  allowed  $1,000  with  one 
child,  plus  $200  for  every  child  she  might 
have  after  that.  If  she  has  any  money— as 
you  say,  $10,000  or  $15,000  in  the  bank- 
and  if  she  buys  a  home  with  that,  which 
might  be  necessary,  this  is  also  taken  into 
consideration.  :  v:        1',.    — 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
this  widow,  receiving  an  allowance  of,  say, 
$200  a  month.  Can  this  widow  help  herself  in 
addition  to  this,  and  to  what  extent?  I  under- 
stood, and  I  may  be  incorrect  in  this,  that 
it  was  a  very  minor  amount  that  they  are 
permitted  to  make  before  this  allowance  is 
cut  off.  I  am  not  advocating  that  they  get 
this  and  then  go  out  and  get  a  full-time  job, 
but  I  can  think  of  situations  in  our  home 
where  a  few  extra  dollars  are  needed  for  a 
particular  item.  Perhaps  it  is  a  new  coat, 
or  it  is  something  that  is  very  important  for 
that  family,  yet  if  they  go  out  and  struggle 
a  little  bit  to  make  that  extra,  I  understand 
that  it  comes  out  of  their  welJFare  allowance 
cheque,  or  whatever  the  cheque  is  called. 
I  want  to  know  how  much  extra  they  can 
make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  am  not  a  great  expert 
on  this,  but  I  understand  there  is  what  they 
call  the  pre-added  budget.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  that  is  considered  in  the  case  of  a 
person  having  outside  employment,  and  that 
stands  as  an  exemption  really.  That  is  cal- 
culated on  the  pre-added  budget,  so  that  as 
I  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  seems  every  case 
stands  on  its  own.  Although  there  is  a  form- 
ula to  calculate  this,  you  cannot  make  it  a 
complete  standard  and  say,  "We  will  allow 
you  to  earn  $25  or  $10  or  $100." 

It  all  depends  on  the  budget  that  is  pre- 
added.  Whatever  it  means,  I  am  not  too  sure, 
but  I  am  sure  you  understand  what  a  pre- 
added  budget  means  in  this  respect.  It  is 
all  calculated  ahead  of  time  to  see  what  they 
will  receive.  This  is  very  uncomfortable.  I 
have  only  one  set  of  glasses  here  and  I  have 
got  to  take  them  off  and  look  at  you  because 
I  cannot  look  at  you  this  way,  and  I  have  got 
to  use  them  to  read. 
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A  recent  amendment  to  the  regulations 
reduced  the  amount  deducted  from  the  allow- 
ance where  there  is  other  income.  For  in- 
stance, if  there  is  income  from  roomers,  we 
formerly  deducted  80  per  cent  of  this  from 
the  mothers*  allowance  cheque.  Now,  only 
60  per  cent  is  deducted.  Formerly  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  recipient  of  the 
mothers'  allowance  received  an  old  age  or 
disability  pension,  40  per  cent  of  this  was 
considered  to  be  board  and  lodging,  income 
to  the  recipient.  Now,  only  one-third  is 
added  to  the  recipients  income.  A  mother 
may  be  employed  up  to  24  hours  weekly,  and 
in  these  cases  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
and  from  work  plus  one-quarter  of  the  bud- 
get amount  for  food,  clothing  and  simdries  is 
exempted  in  computing  the  wages  earned. 
I  guess  that  is  what  was  meant  by  the  pre- 
added  budget. 

Thus,  there  is  a  definite  encouragement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  mother  to  become 
partially  self-supporting  and  yet  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  I  suppose,  with  her 
family.  It  is  our  experience  at  the  present 
moment  that  families  on  mothers'  allowance 
are  doing  maybe  not  as  well  as  you  or  I 
might,  but  they  are  doing  pretty  well. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
leave  it  with  this.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  rather  than  a  com- 
plicated formula  such  as  has  been  indicated 
to  determine  the  amoimt  that  the  mother  can 
make,  perhaps  the  time  lias  come  to  set  a 
figure. 

I  understand,  sir,  that  the  federal  depart- 
ni<  nt— I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Xipissing 
made  mention  of  it  earlier  tonight,  sir- 
allows  certain  disabled  pensioners,  speaking 
of  military  pensions,  $1,000  a  year  income 
before  it  affects  their  pension.  I  think  some- 
thing like  this  would  be  of  extreme  benefit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  is  not  a  pension. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  I  realize  it  is  not 
a  pension,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  realize  that 
perhaps  I  am  not  speaking  of  exactly  the 
same  parallel  situation,  but  the  principle  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  establish.  I  think  that 
ixrhaps  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  say  that 
they  are  permitted  to  make  X  dollars  per 
year.  $1,000  per  year  or  something  like  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  for  instance  iii  the  sum- 
mertime, with  a  partially  grown  family,  a 
mother  might  be  able  to  spend  more  time 
away  from  the  home  than  she  would  during 
the  school  term.  Therefore,  I  think  that  this 
clause  could  be  expanded  without  abusing 
the  allowance  under  the  Act  to  grant  a 
greater  relief  to  these  people.    I  am  pleased 


to  hear  that  apparently  there  has  been  a  re- 
adjustment of  this  matter  under  the  regula- 
tions, which  has  permitted  some  further 
flexibility.  But  I  think  that  even  yet  you 
could  go  quite  a  bit  further  without  jeopard- 
izing the  taxpayers  of  the  province,  without 
jeopardizing  public  funds,  to  help  these 
people  to  further  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anybody  today,  who  is 
raising  a  family  knows  that  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  trying  period  of  the  lifetime  and  I 
think  tliis  is  where  we  should  bend  over 
backwards— if  I  may  use  the  expression— to 
ensure  that  we  give  these  people  every  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  would  just  continue  from  what 
the  hon.  member  has  said.  I  mentioned  earl- 
ier, sir,  that  in  the  federal  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  with  war  veterans*  allow- 
ances, which  as  you  know  is  old  age  security 
before  the  normal,  a  war  veteran  as  a  recipi- 
ent, either  man  or  woman,  may  avigment  his 
earnings  by  casual  earnings.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  an  allowance  monthly.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  ceiling  set.  St)  I 
suggest  something  of  that  nature,  continuing  i 
along  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wenworth.  1 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  could  indicate  a  maxi- 
mum of  casual  earnings.  In  war  veterans' 
allowances  it  runs  up  to  $900  a  year,  and  also 
a  person  can  earn  an  amount  sometimes  on 
commissions.     So    something   of   that   nature  J 

would,  I  think,  be  a  very  good  thing,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  in  regard  to  what  my  hon.  col- 
league has  brought  up.  With  regard  to  a 
number  of  mothers  who  are  receiving  mothers' 
allowance,  a  good  many  say  that  they  would 
like  to  learn  a  trade  but  they  are  frightened 
that  if  they  learn  this  trade  or  leave  home, 
the  mothers'  allowance  would  be  cut  off.  Is 
it  possible,  or  is  it  being  contended,  that  tlie 
hon.  Minister  would  consider  encouraging 
this?  I  know  that  if  the  mothers'  allowance 
was  to  be  assured  to  certain  mothers,  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  learn  a  trade  such  as 
hairdressing  and  practise  it  in  the  home, 
which  would  assist  them  greatly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  would  as.sure  the  Hon. 
member,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  encoifr- 
aging  that.  The  more  we  can  get  to  learn  a 
trade  so  that  they  will  be  self-sustaining,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  family  and  for  everybody 
concerned.  \Vc  are  encouraging  that  as  much 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
along  the  line  on  which  the  hon.  member  for 
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Wentworth  was  speaking,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  standard  practice  for  wel- 
fare officials  to  deduct  from  allowance  any 
small  amounts  of  money  the  unemployed  man 
or  his  family  may  earn  in  brief  pick-up  jobs. 
In  other  words,  if  a  machinist  got  a  job  mow- 
ing a  lawn,  technically  that  should  be  re- 
ported to  the  welfare  people  and  is  taken  ofiF 
the  money  he  gets.  Or  if  the  man's  son 
earns  $5  working  in  a  drug  store,  that  is  also 
taken  off. 

I  suppose  if  the  government  does  not  find 
out  about  it,  it  is  not  taken  off;  but  I  do 
know  what  your  formula  is.  They  talk  about 
having  formulae  over  there,  but  certainly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Is  my  hon.  friend  sure 
that  he  is  not  confusing  that  with  relief? 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  is  still  under  welfare  allow- 
ances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes,  but  you  are  speak- 
ing about— 

There  are  exemptions  to  all  mothers'  allow- 
ance cases.  Are  you  not  speaking  of  a  per- 
son receiving  relief? 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  that  is  not  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  is  a  different  formula. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  why  cannot  the  same 
thing  be  done  with  those  on  welfare?  You 
allow  so  much  to  the  mother's  allowance, 
they  can  earn  so  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Oh,  I  see- 
Mr.  Trotter:  Why  cannot  the  same  thing 
be  done  for  the  man  who  is  earning,  or  at 
least  who  is  receiving  welfare?  At  the  present 
time,  if  he  gets  a  small  job  or  even  if  a  child 
of  his  is  working,  that  is  taken  off.  I  think 
the  same  principle  that  applies  to  mothers' 
allowance  should  apply  to  the  man  who  is 
on  relief. 

Mr.  Troy:  Just  one  further  question,  sir. 
Is  there  any  direction  to  municipalities  as  to 
how  many  days  a  week  these  municipal  wel- 
fare offices  will  remain  open?  Do  you  make 
any  recommendation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Municipal  officers? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  as  far  as  the  offi- 
cers who  deal  with  me  are  concerned,  they 
are   available   at   any   time.     I   presume   the 


municipal  officers  are  in  the  same  position, 
but  I  could  not  answer  for  that.  I  do  not 
dictate  their  contracts.  My  officers,  those 
in  The  Department  of  Welfare,  are  available 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know  municipalities  are  on  a 
five-day  week. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there  any 
provisions  for  dental  services  for  welfare  re- 
cipients? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  This  is  strictly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  children  on  mothers'  allowances 
only. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  recipient  of  welfare  who 
has  to  have  his  teeth  pulled  out,  or  requires 
dental  service,  can  get  no  assistance  at  all 
from  this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  They  get  assistance  from 
the  municipality,  I  suppose,  as  indigents. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  grants 
made  to  associations  that  supply  dental  help? 
I  notice  there  are  grants  given  to  various 
groups  under  the  main  office.  Back  in  my 
community  we  have  a  Civitan  Club  which 
performs  a  dental  service.  This  year,  as  a 
result  of  the  ban  on  bingos  and  on  raffles, 
the  organization  finds  itself  hard  put  to  carry 
on  and  continue  the  free  dental  service 

I  think  the  fact  that  because  they  are  doing 
this  solely  for  children  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  it,  and  who  are  generally  on  welfare, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  this,  and  organizations  that 
might  carry  on  a  similar  service  in  any  part 
of  Ontario,  to  encourage  them  to  carry  on 
this  service.  You  can  only  encourage  them 
by  means  of  some  type  of  grant. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  could  answer  this  question? 
On  vote  1809,  item  11.  It  says,  "special  aids 
to  thalidomide  children,  $10,000".  Are  there 
many  children  in  this  particular  category? 
What  is  the  department  doing  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
formed that  we  are  now  making  contribu- 
tions to  five— in  Hamilton,  Windsor  and 
Toronto.  I  guess  there  are  three  families— in 
Windsor  and  Hamilton  there  are  twins. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Is  there  much  increase  in 
this  type  of  thing;  is  it  increasing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  No,  no  increase.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  were  very  pleasantly  sur- 
prised that  that  is  all  there  was— so  far.    It 
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seems  that  we  need  not  expect  any  more.  The 
drug  is  off  the  market.  We  might  get  some 
yet,  but  I  understand  from  The  Department 
of  Health  that  this  being  taken  off  the  market 
at  the  time  it  was,  means  there  is  no  expec- 
tation of  any  more. 

Mr.  Chappie:  This  would  not  necessarily 
be  caused  by  drugs;  it  could  be  a  natural  de- 
velopment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  could  be. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Yes.  Then  this  $10,000  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  costs.  In  this 
particular  case  did  the  people  get  full  com- 
pensation from  this  vote  because  of  this  state? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  again  there  is  no  specified  amount.  The 
income  of  the  family  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  matters  of  that  kind,  also  the  help 
that  is  needed  in  tlie  home  for  this  particular 
purpose.  There  is  no  specified  amount.  Some 
of  them  get  homemakcrs'  services. 

Mr.  Troy:  Did  I  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  to  say  that  in  addition 
to  thalidomide  children  there  may  be  another 
child  somewhat  the  same?  Would  the  parents 
of  those  children— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  This  I  cannot  say.  It 
might  be  thalidomide,  or  it  might  be— 

Mr.  Cowling:  Wait  till  it  happens. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  this  happened.  What  are 
you  talking  about? 

Ifon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  might  be  or  it  might 
not  be.  If  it  is  a  child  which  looks  like  that, 
which  miglit  have  come  from  that  cause,  well, 
we  are  not  going  to  discuss  if  it  is  or  not 
because— 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  then, 
that  if  they  say  they  took  the  drug  you  accept 
that,  even  if  they  never  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  we  suppose  that 
tlie  doctor  will  verify  that  and,  generally 
speaking,  people  are  pretty  honest  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Thompson:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  again  that  it  is  a  patchwork  job  we  do. 
1  say  it  is  a  patchwork  job  that  is  done. 

Here  is  a  need  for  certain  children  who 
have  disabilities— this  is  an  important  thing 
tliat  I  want  to  emphasize.  There  are  many 
other  children,  who  have  crippling  disabili- 
ties.  I  can  remember  one  in  school,  and  I  do 


not  want  to  give  names  at  all— but  the  parents 
of  the  child  had  a  struggle  to  provide  an 
opportunity.  All  through  these  estimates  I 
can  see  gaps. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he 
has  suggested  there  is  no  ceiling.  Yet,  if  you 
are  running  a  department  you  have  got  to 
have  some  kind  of  regulation.  In  some  re- 
spects you  say  that  regulations  will  be  flexible 
and  interpreted;  and  I  know  that  both  you, 
sir,  and  the  deputy  Minister,  from  experience 
which  all  of  us  have  had,  have  tried  to  bend 
over  in  every  way  to  help  interpret  the  regu- 
lations, to  be  flexible.  I  suggest  that  the 
regulations  sometimes  have  seemed  to  be  so 
"bureaucratically"  absurd. 

I  am  thinking  of  last  year,  in  connection 
with  the  nmnber  of  rooms  determining  the 
amount  of  welfare.  I  am  thinking,  for  in- 
stance, of  cases  for  mothers'  allowance.  Last 
week  a  person  came  to  my  office  for  help. 
Her  husband  is  in  jail;  she  has  a  small  house 
and  has  moved  in  with  her  mother-in-law. 
Because  they  own  a  house,  she  gets  a  certain 
amount  cut  off  her  allowance.  They  say, 
"Sell  the  house!"  yet  at  this  time  of  the  year 
she  would  lose  more  money,  and  the  depart- 
ment would  need  to  pay  her  more  if  she  sold 
the  house. 

I  understand  that  when  you  are  working 
with  individuals  there  will  always  be  cases 
that  do  not  fit  into  the  groove  of  regulations. 
But  I  suggest,  sir,  that  even  looking  at  the 
different  categories  of  illnesses  for  which  you 
get  benefits,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  structur- 
ing everything  so  that  you  almost  need  a 
lawyer  to  decide  whether  it  is  this  illness 
that  was  caused  by  drugs,  or  something  else; 
to  decide  whether  one  has  12  rooms  in  his 
home;  or,  to  define  some  of  the  regulations 
in  order  to  g(;t  an  allowance. 

I  would  say  that  in  my  own  riding  it  is 
an  unfortunate  thing  that  at  this  time  there 
are  a  number  of  people  who  need  welfare. 
They  want  to  work  because  they  have  a  small 
house  with  a  large  mortgage  or  something 
like  this.  They  are  told,  "I  am  sorry,  you  sell 
the  house."  Because  they  had  a  car  which 
they  used  as  a  means  to  get  to  work,  they  are 
told  to  sell  the  car. 

I  realize  these  are  municipal  decisions  in 
a  way,  but  I  was  wondering  if  we  could  really 
have  a  look  at  all  this  and  get  down  to  the 
basis  of  need  rather  than  the  basis  of  inter- 
preting narrowly  the  rules  by  which  we  pro- 
vide assistance  to  people.  We  could  achieve 
a  great  success  with  respect  to  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1809  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  1810: 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
complete  these  estimates,  I  have  received 
today— and  I  am  sure  I  did  not  write  for  this 
—a  telegram  which  I  think  the  House  should 
know  about.  I  was  sorry  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Kenora  (Mr.  Gibson)  was  not  here  be- 
cause I  would  have  shown  him  this.  This  is 
addressed  to  me  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

IT  IS  MY  PLEASURE  TO  INFORM  YOU  THAT 
MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  TOVirNSHIP  OF  RED 
LAKE  HAS  UNANIMOUSLY  ENDORSED  A  RESOLU- 
TION IN  WHICH  THE  ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE 
PROVINCIAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  RESOLVE  AND  REMEDY  THE  DEPLORABLE 
LIVING  CONDITIONS  AMONG  TREATY  INDIANS  IN 
THIS  DISTRICT  IS  HIGHLY  COMMENDED.  AND  I 
WISH  TO  ADD  MY  PERSONAL  THANKS  AND  SIN- 
CERE APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  SPLENDID  WORK 
BEING  DONE  HERE  BY  YOUR  OFFICIALS  AND  IN 
PARTICULAR  I  W^SH  TO  MENTION  THE  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY EFFORTS  ON  OUR  BEHALF  BY  YOUR 
ENTERPRISING  DEPUTY  MINISTER,  MR.  BAND, 
WHO  HAS  SHOWN  UNUSUAL  INITIATIVE  NOT 
ONLY  IN  ORGANIZING  THE  FUNCTION  OF  HIS 
OWN  DEPARTMENT  BUT  BY  ENCOURAGING 
OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO 
LEND  AID  AND  SPECIAL  TREATMENT  IN  THIS 
UNUSUAL  SITUATION.  H.  W,  HUGHES,  REEVE, 
TOWNSHIP  OF  RED  LAKE. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1810  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
that  it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed; 
chair. 


Mr.   Speaker  in  the 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  deal  with  the 
Roach  report  and  there  are  certain  second 
readings  which  I  want  to  call  for  debate. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  committee  work 
there;  and  we  will  deal  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Roach  report  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know  I 
will  call  it  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery, 
students  from  Port  Perry  Public  School,  Port 
Perry,  and  St.  Mildred's  College,  Toronto. 

Presenting   petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham)  from  tlie 
standing  committee  on  health  and  welfare 
presented  the  committee's  fourth  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanatoria  Act. 

Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ceme- 
teries Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Health  Act. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  respecting  radiological 
technicians  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  agriculture  presented 
the  committee's  fourth  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  105,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Ontario  food  council. 

Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products   Marketing  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  92,  The  Artificial  Insemination  of 
Cattle  Act,  1962-63. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  Provincial  Auditor  be  authorized  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  civil  service  and  other 
necessary  payments  pending  the  voting  of 
supply  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  April 
1,  1963,  such  payments  to  be  charged  to  the 
proper  appropriations  following  the  voting 
of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  COLLECTION  AGENCIES  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Collection  Agencies  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  transfer 
the  routine  administrative  functions  from  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  to  the  registrar 
under  this  Act  and  to  provide  that  the 
registrar  shall  not  cancel,  suspend,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  the  licence  without  affording 
the  licensee  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
then  to  provide  a  right  to  a  hearing  and 
review  by  the  superintendent  of  any  order 
made  by  the  registrar.  I  may  say,  sir,  that 
the  next  two  Acts  that  I  propose  to  introduce 
contain  the  same  principle. 


THE    MORTGAGE    BROKERS' 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortgage 
Brokers'  Registration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  same  purposes  I  mentioned 
and,  in  addition,  certain  of  the  amendments 
are  designed  to  afford  greater  control  over 
the  operation  of  mortgage  brokers.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  to  establish  an  advisory 
board. 
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THE  REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS 
BROKERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Real  Estate 
and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  the 
same  provisions  in  it  with  respect  to  the 
routine  business  and  the  hearings  in  first 
instance  upon  a  full  hearing  by  the  registrar 
with  appeal  to  the  superintendent  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  also  has  provisions  to  provide 
control  over  sales  in  Ontario,  of  lands  situated 
outside  of  Ontario.  It  also  provides  an  in- 
crease in  the  case  of  a  corporation  in  the 
maximum  fine  that  may  be  imposed  for 
offences  under  the  Act. 


THE   PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST   THE 
CROWN  ACT,  1962-63 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  The  Proceedings  Against  the  Crown 
Act,   1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr,  Speaker,  this  Act  is 
the  Act  which  was  put  on  the  statute  books 
in  1952  and  has  never  been  proclaimed.  It 
has  now  been  updated.  At  the  present  time, 
no  action  in  tort  can  be  brought  against  the 
Crown  and  no  other  type  of  action  can  be 
brought  except  with  consent  and  by  way  of 
petition  of  right.  This  bill,  subject  to  the 
exceptions  mentioned— and  the  exceptions  are 
mainly  to  provide  for  procedures  for  actions 
against  the  Crown  under  other  statutes— re- 
moves all  the  immunities  and  privileges  here- 
tofore enjoyed  by  the  Crown  and  enables  any 
person  to  sue  the  Crown  and  its  servants  and 
agents  in  the  courts  as  of  right,  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  may  sue  a  person.  This 
new  Act  is  designed,  as  I  mentioned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  replace  The  Proceedings  Against 
the  Crown  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1952, 
but  never  brought  into  force.  The  new  Act 
will  apply  to  matters  arising  after  it  has  come 
into  force.  Claims  and  proceedings  existing 
before  the  Act  comes  into  force  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  petition  of  right,  as  though 
the  Act  had  not  been  passed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  later  in  the  proceedings  today 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  will  be  mak- 
ing a  statement. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  advise  the  House 
respecting  the  bill  just  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,    insofar    as   it   affects   The 


Department  of  Highways?  As  many  of  the 
hon.  members  are  aware,  the  government  has 
for  several  years  provided  a  claims  committee 
to  which  the  department  and  its  contractors 
have  submitted  claims  for  consideration  and 
determination.  Since  the  committee  was 
established,  sir,  it  has  considered  and  made 
awards  in  29  claims.  Each  of  these  awards 
were  made  after  the  holding  of  a  hearing,  at 
which  all  parties  were  represented,  and  at 
which  evidence  and  argument  were  received 
for  consideration  by  the  committee. 

At  the  present  time  the  committee  is  com- 
posed of  two  engineers  and  a  solicitor,  all 
of  whom  have  had  wide  experience  in  the 
construction  field.  It  has,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vided a  completely  impartial  tribunal  before 
which  the  claims  of  the  contractors  have  re- 
ceived an  objective  and  impartial  review.  I 
would  go  farther  and  say  that  the  claims 
committee  has  been  most  acceptable  to  the 
road  building  industry.  Notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
government  to  continue  the  use  of  the  claims 
committee  as  a  preliminary  step,  available 
to  the  contractor,  so  that  some  intermediate 
step  may  resolve  the  problem  before  it  is 
litigated  pursuant  to  this  new  legislation.  If 
however,  the  department  and  the  contractor 
are  unable  to  resolve  their  differences  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  claims  committee, 
then  the  department  welcomes  this  legislation 
which  will  enable  both  parties  to  present 
their  positions  to  our  courts  for  decision. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  to  the  House: 

The  sixth  report  of  the  Ontario  Parks  Inte- 
gration Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March    31,    1962. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  to  tlie 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Wells  on  the  case  of  Rabbi  Leiner  which  was 
first  tabled  in  this  House  some  weeks  ago, 
and  is  now  available  for  distribution. 

I  am  sure  that  hon.  members  on  all  sides 
of  the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  a  highly  important  legal  and  social  doc- 
ument which  should  be  made  available  to 
all  those  who  are  concerned  with  law  en- 
forcement and  with  the  safeguarding  of  the 
dignity  and  civil  rights  of  our  people. 

While  the  report  deals  with  a  purely  local 
case,  I  feel  that  its  implications  are  province- 
wide,  for  the  individual  citizen  no  less  than 
the  police  officer.  I  have  therefore  decided 
to  make  it  available  to  all  mayors  and  reeves 
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and  to  all  cliief  constables  throughout  the 
province. 

With  my  accompanying  letter  I  have,  among 
other  things,  referred  to  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  ( Mr.  Robarts )  said  here  some  weeks 
ago— that  all  citizens  of  Ontario,  and  in  the 
first  place  those  charged  with  law  enforce- 
ment in  matters  affecting  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  our  fellow  citizens,  should  accept 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  all  of  us  by  our 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code— "not  just  be- 
cause the  law  requires  it  but  because  en- 
lightened  social   behaviour   demands   it." 

I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members  after 
having  read  the  report,  will  agree  that  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Justice  Wells,  if  widely 
circulated  among  those  who  have  special 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  civil  liberties, 
can  be  a  great  influence  for  good.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  action  I  have  taken  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  House. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  beg  leave  to  table  the  report  on  man- 
power training  and,  with  your  permission, 
sir,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
regarding  this  report. 

There  is  no  need  to  convince  this  assembly 
of  the  vital  importance  of  education  and 
training  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
province.  This  is  one  area  in  which  we  have 
no  fundamental  disagreement. 

Education  and  training  are  not  only  of 
growing  significance  in  terms  of  enabling  us 
to  pursue  our  leisure  time  activities  more 
fruitfully,  they  are  also  increasingly  vital  to 
the  preparation  of  our  labour  force. 

In  the  competitive  world  in  which  we  live 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our  human  re- 
sources. Now,  as  never  before,  they  are  the 
key  to  our  future  growth  and  prosperity.  If 
we  fail  to  keep  our  people  abreast  of  the 
latest  occupational  requirements  we  will  be 
doing  ourselves  a  grave  disservice.  We 
cannot  afford  to  equip  our  workers  with  any 
less  education  and  training  than  those  in 
other  countries  with  which  we  must  compete. 

When  this  assembly  saw  fit  to  name  a 
select  committee  on  manpower  training  to 
assess  our  vocational  education  and  training 
programmes,  it  was  my  honour  to  be  asked 
to  chair  the  committee.  On  behalf  of  all 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  it  is  now 
my  privilege  to  table  our  report.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  on  the  many  issues  which 
have  confronted  us  we  have  arrived  at 
unanimous  conclusions.  I  believe  that  this 
reflects  the  earnestness  with  which  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  approached 


their  task,  and  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  has  been  evident  throughout  the  com- 
mittee's   many    deliberations. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  record  the 
committee's  thanks  to  all  who  assisted  in  con- 
nection with  the  many  complex  issues  that 
were  studied.  We  are  grateful  to  the  45 
groups  or  individuals  who  made  submissions 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  many  officials  of 
the  Ontario  government  and  of  other  govern- 
ments who  provided  information  and  advice. 
In  particular,  I  wish  -to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  Dr.  John  Crispo,  who  acted  as 
director  of  research,  and  to  Mr.  Tom  Eberlee 
who  acted  as  secretary  for  the  conunittee. 

The  spirit  of  our  report  is  best  reflected 
in  the  overall  objectives  which  we  have  set 
forth  as  a  guide  to  all  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education  and  training.  As 
stated  in  the  summary  of  the  report  they 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  "holding  power"  of  our  schools 
must  be  increased  as  much  as  possible  by 
having  them  offer  a  sufficient  variety  of 
courses  to  appeal  to  the  differing  interests, 
abilities  and  aptitudes  of  our  student 
population. 

2.  Especially  during  the  early  years  of 
our  vocational  education  and  training 
system,  more  emphasis  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  abihty  to  adapt  as  opposed 
simply  to  the  acquisition  of  a  limited  range 
of  manipulative  skills. 

3.  Much  more  will  have  to  be  done  at 
the  post-secondary  school  level  to  provide 
students  with  sufficient  specialized  knowl- 
edge to  make  them  readily  employable. 

4.  As  an  extension  of  the  previous  point 
there  is  the  need  to  think  more  of  educa- 
tion and  training  as  a  continuing  process  in 
which  the  securing  of  employment  no 
longer  marks  the  terminal  point  in  a 
worker's  vocational  preparation  but  merely 
denotes  a  change  in  method,  orientation 
and  emphasis   in  this   regard. 

5.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
previous  objectives,  provisions  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  upgrading  and  re-train- 
ing needs  of  special  groups  of  individuals 
by  means  of  progranmies  designed  for  each 
of  the  following  purposes: 

(i)  Salvaging  drop-outs  and  enhancing 
their  employability; 

(ii)  Training  unemployed  workers  who 
have  obsolete  skills  or  who  are  relatively 
unskilled; 

(iii)  Upgrading  of  employed  persons  who 
otherwise  would  be  displaced  from  their 
jobs; 
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(iv)  Facilitating  tlie  integration  of  im- 
migrants  into   constructive   employment; 

(v)  Rehabilitating  inmates  of  our  penal 
institutions; 

(vi)  Rehabilitating  disabled  and  handi- 
capped persons. 

6.  To  take  full  advantage  of  the  com- 
prehensive educational  and  training  system 
outlined  above,  we  must  place  much  more 
emphasis  on  manpower  research— especially 
with  regard  to  occupational  forecasting— 
and  we  must  establish^competent  vocational 
counselling  services. 

7.  To  ensure  efficient  utilization  of  our 
human  resources,  everything  possible  will 
have  to  be  done  to  provide  every  student 
with  as  much  education  and  training  as  he 
is  capable  of  eflFectively  absorbing. 

8.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  there  is  the  need  to  think  in  terms 
of  a  much  more  co-ordinated  approach  to 
education  and  training. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  begin  to  review 
the  many  recommendations  which  we  have 
made  in  the  light  of  these  overall  objectives. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  consistent  with 
these  objectives  and  reflect  the  many  hours 
of  thouglit  which  we  have  given  to  these 
matters. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee  I  think  I 
may  l^e  forgiven  if  I  express  some  pride  in 
our  finished  product.  I  take  our  report  to  be 
an  excellent  example  of  what  a  group  of  men 
witli  differing  political  persuasions  can  accom- 
plish wlien  they  submerge  their  political 
diflcreiiccs  and  concentrate  on  the  common 
good. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  report  will  serve 
as  a  blueprint  for  all  our  efforts  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education  and  training  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  do  not  pretend  that  it  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all  on  tliis  subject.  We  do 
believe  tliat  it  is  worth  your  careful  study 
and  hope  you  will  find  it  worthy  of  imple- 
mentation. 

We  warn  you,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
implementing  our  many  proposals  will  be 
substantial.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  should 
deter  us.  Far  from  it.  Even  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  our  outlays  for  education 
and  training  will  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves in  tlie  long  run,  we  would  still  urge 
the  midertaking  of  these  expenditures.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  no  real 
choice  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  in  his 
address   to   the   House  last  week   during  the 


consideration  of  his  departmental  estimates, 
made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  appointment 
of  the  select  committee  on  manpower  training 
was  widely  welcomed  by  the  public.  The  hon. 
Minister  went  on  to  point  out  that  all  of  us 
are  concerned  that  every  person  should  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  obtain  an  education 
or  training  that  will  fit  him  for  the  most 
rewarding  kind  of  life.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  was  very  happy  indeed  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  saw  fit  to  introduce  the 
resolution— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  May  I 
interrupt  for  a  minute?  I  would  be  happy  to 
put  the  report  on  the  order  paper.  It  may  be 
that  various  hon.  members  not  on  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  would 
be  a  good  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  have  the  Opposition  asked  us  to 
do  things  which  are  out  of  order.  Today  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks.  However,  I  had  intended  to 
put  the  report  on  the  order  paper  in  any 
event.  It  will  go  on  the  order  paper  and  will 
be  called  for  debate  any  time  after  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
information  or  question  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  on  this:  If  the  report  is  going  to  be 
put  on  tlie  order  paper  for  the  hon.  members 
to  discuss,  surely  the  hon.  members  should 
have  copies  of  the  reports  available  before  it 
is  called. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
did  not  make  myself  clear.  It  is  a  report  to 
the  Legislature,  it  is  not  on  the  order  paper 
for  debate  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
House.  It  is  on  the  order  paper  for  any 
members  of  tlie  committee  who  prepared  it 
to  make  such  comments  as  they  choose  on 
the  report;  I  will  see  that  everybody  gets  a 
copy  of  the  report,  if  they  do  not  already 
have  one. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a  question 
was  directed  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence). 
I  would  like  to  give  the  answer  to  this 
question,  if  I  might.  It  has  just  been  referred 
to  me.  The  moratorium  did  not  prevent  an 
increase  through  negotiation  on  the  price  of 
milk  paid  to  the  producer  by  the  distributor; 
it  merely  placed  a  control  on  the  immediate 
application  of  the  formula  price  for  fluid 
milk  to  allow  the  industry  to  assess  the 
general  conditions  at  the  time.  It  has  since 
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been  revoked.  At  no  time  were  the  producers 
prevented  from  opening  negotiations  with  the 
distributor  for  a  higher  price  for  their  milk. 
It  is  still  the  prerogative  of  the  producers 
to  request  negotiations  with  the  distributors 
in  Windsor  to  obtain  some  of  this  increased 
return  from  their  increased  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  for  fluid  milk  products  if  they 
so  desire. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  advise  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
East  (Mr.  Janes)  is  celebrating  his  75th  year 
today.  And  I  am  sure  that  on  behalf  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  you  would 
all  want  to  wish  him  well  and  have  a  long 
siege  of  good,  clean  politics. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  also  hon,  members  of  the  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion who  are  celebrating  their  birthdays 
today— that  very  fine  farmer  member  for 
Kent  East  and  the  hon.  member,  an  also 
equally  fine  farmer,  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Quilty). 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Fourteenth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  order  is 
called,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  permit 
a  question  in  respect  to  procedure  for  the 
day? 

At  the  outset,  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express, 
I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  everybody,  the 
pleasure  that  we  all  had  this  afternoon  in 
seeing  back  and  in  apparent  good  health,  a 
man  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  most  of  us 
in  this  House,  and  I  am  sure  of  all  of  us. 
That  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Macaulay).  I  certainly  say 
very  genuinely,  I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  every- 
body, that  we  are  delighted  to  see  him  back 
and  certainly  hope  that  the  setback  that  he 
had  will  not  impede  in  any  way  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personality  and  his  talent  and 
his  political  ambitions. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  do  not  go 
for  his  political  health,  though. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  say  that  very 
genuinely. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  that  I  was 
going  to  ask  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
simply  this:  Will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell 
us  what  the  order  of  the  day  will  be  from 


here  on?  I  rather  thought  we  were  going  to 
debate  the  Roach  report.  I  realize  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  specifically  say 
that  the  Roach  report  would  be  debated  to- 
day unequivocally,  but  reference  was  made 
to  that  and  I  must  say  that  for  myself  I 
rather  expected  we  would  start  out  with  that. 
I  am  not  suggesting  we  should  under  the 
circumstances,  but  I  would  like  now  to  know 
what  the  procedure  will  be  for  the  balance 
of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  call  these  estimates  and  when 
they  are  completed  we  will  debate  the  Roach 
report.  After  that,  we  will  go  to  the  order 
paper. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  RESOURCES 

'  tr.  Chairman:  On  vote  601: 

ion.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources):  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  hon. 
friends  in  the  House,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  very  greatly  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  which  were  made  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  back  here  today.  I 
think  that  if  it  is  agreeable,  we  might  set 
forth  several  suggestions  as  to  how  we  could 
proceed  with  these  estimates  somewhat  along 
the  line  that  we  used  last  year.  That  was, 
that  we  separated  the  energy  statements  of 
both  the  Minister  and  the  Opposition  from 
those  on  the  Hydro.  If  it  is  agreeable  with 
the  hon.  members  today,  I  will  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  department  for  a  few  minutes. 
Perhaps  then  the  representatives  of  both 
of  the  Opposition  parties  will  speak  on  their 
behalf  in  relation  to  the  department's  esti- 
mates. Following  this  Mr.  Boyer,  the  vice- 
chairman  of  Ontario  Hydro,  will  make  a  state- 
ment relative  to  Ontario  Hydro,  and  then  we 
might  follow  the  same  procedure,  if  that  is 
possible,  for  the  Opposition  parties  to  speak 
once  in  a  general  way.  Then  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  the  questions  much  the  way  we  did 
last  year,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  if 
I  might,  is  that  some  weeks  ago,  when  I  was 
last  here,  I  sent  a  note  tp  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
a  discussion  of  incentives  by  government  or 
government  agencies  to  industry  would  be  a 
natural  part  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development.  There- 
fore, rather  than  speak  twice  about,  perhaps^ 
subsidization  of  Hydro  rates— once  under  that 
department  and  once  under  this— I  asked  him 
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if  he  would  be  agreeable  to  holding  his 
comments  in  that  connection  for  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development.  He  said  tliat  he  would.  I  hope 
perhaps  tliat  might  be  agreeable  with  the 
lion,  members.  I  did  not  send  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  NDP  party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  a  note 
to  that  effect- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  NDP, 
not  NDP  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  NDP.  I  did  not  send 

liim  a  note- 
Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):   It  does  not 

matter  much  what  we  call  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  I  could  get  your 
attention  back  just  for  a  second.  I  see  that  in 
the  weeks  that  I  have  been  away  things  have 
not  really  changed  very  much. 

However,  I  did  not  send  a  note  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  because  this  is  not  a  position 
which  he  has  taken  in  the  past  relating  to 
subsidization  of  Hydro  rates,  so  I  knew  he 
would  not  be  offended  by  this  comment. 

The  last  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  I  do  not  today  intend  to  say  very 
much  about  nuclear  energy  or  the  uranium 
industry  because  this  again  has  very  wide 
ramifications  in  terms  of  our  whole  economy. 
I  think  it  could  most  easily  be  discussed  in 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development.  I  will,  however, 
report  to  the  House  how  we  are  proceeding, 
but  I  intend  to  make  a  statement  during  the 
estimates  of  Economics  and  Development  as 
to  our  projected  programme  in  Ontario  rela- 
tive to  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  made  these  observa- 
tions, first  of  all  may  I  say  that  I  will  not 
be  very  long  today  because  this  is  not  a  large 
department.  While  it  is  an  important  one,  I 
think  that  it  is  one  which  can  be  spoken  of 
today  rather  briefly. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  very  brief  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  new  deputy  Minister  in  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources,  Mr. 
Hilliard.  He  has  been  with  the  department  for 
several  months  and  I  would  like  to  express 
to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  our  appreciation  for  the  hard 
work  that  he  has  put  into  this  department.  It 
was,  and  is,  an  organization  quite  different 
to  anything  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
before.  As  a  result  there  was  a  great  deal  for 
him  to  famiharize  himself  with  and  he  has 
done  an  outstanding  job.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  him  and  his  staff. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  if  I  might,  that 
I  would  review  just  briefly  some  of  the 
energy  resources  that  we  have  available  in 
this  province,  and  bring  tlie  House  up  to 
date  on  what  our  assets  in  this  connection 
are,  and  make  one  or  two  announcements 
which  I  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  the  House. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  would 
appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  do 
this  from  a  sitting  position.  May  I  do  that? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  natural  gas,  this 
last  year  in  Ontario  we  produced  some  15.5 
billion  cubic  feet.  This  is  some  six  per  cent 
more  than  we  produced  the  year  before  but 
it  is  only  ten  per  cent  of  that  which  we  need 
and  that  which  we  consume.  In  terms  of  our 
total  energy  production,  it  is  quite  small. 

In  terms  of  our  consumption  on  the  other 
hand,  this  last  year  we  consumed  nearly 
150  billion  cubic  feet.  This  was  up  20  per 
cent  over  the  year  before.  We  expect  that 
next  year  it  will  rise  to  about  185  billion 
cubic  feet  and  tliis  will  be  another  increase 
of  approximately  20  per  cent.  I  think  it  can 
be  safely  said  that  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  this  province  is  phe- 
nomenal. By  1970  we  believe  that  the 
consumption  of  natural  gas  in  Ontario  will 
be  close  to  300  billion  cubic  feet,  and  by 
1980,  500  billion  cubic  feet. 

Frankly  those  are  the  estimates  of  the 
department.  I  think  they  are  on  the  low 
side.   That  is  my  own  feeling. 

In  terms  of  storage,  which  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest  to  many  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and 
others  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  it  as  well 
as  do  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  who 
represent  rural  constituencies.  In  terms  of 
storage  last  year  there  was  pumped  into 
storage  some  22  billion  cubic  feet  of  natiwal 
gas  and  there  was  withdrawn  something  like 
28  billion  cubic  feet.  The  use  of  storage  in 
this  province  increases  by  about  three  per 
cent  a  year.  However,  it  varies  greatly  with 
the  weather  and  also  with  the  industries 
involved. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  using  about 
40  to  45  billion  cubic  feet  of  storage  in 
this  province  out  of  a  known  capacity  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  131  billion  cubic  feet. 
So  that  is  something  about  how  much  we 
produce,  how  much  we  consumed  and  how 
much  we  stored. 

In  terms  of  customers  we  have  in  Ontario 
something  hke  582,000  customers.  This  rose 
by  about  seven  per  cent  over  the  year  before, 
so  that  you  can  see  clearly  that  if  the  con- 
sumption   is   up   by   20   per   cent   and   the 
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customers  are  only  up  by  seven  per  cent  in 
numbers,  that  the  consumption  per  existing 
customer  is  increasing.  At  least  that  is  what 
the  figures  lead  one  to  believe. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
figure.  At  least  we  can  put  it  on  the  record 
for  what  value  it  may  be-a  breakdown  of 
what  these  customers  are,  who  they  are, 
whether  residences,  industries  or  commercial 
customers,  and  how  much  they  consume  of 
all  gas  which  is  consumed.  Of  the  580,000 
customers,  approximately  533,000  are  resi- 
dential. 

Now,  this  is  about  91  per  cent  of  all  the 
customers,  but  they  consume  only  about  37 
per  cent  of  all  the  gas  which  is  consumed. 

The  commercial  customers  are  about 
43,000  in  number,  that  is  about  seven  per 
cent  of  the  customers,  and  they  use  about 
12  per  cent  of  all  of  the  natural  gas  which 
is  consumed  in  Ontario. 

The  industries  are  about  5,500  in  number. 
This  is  about  one  per  cent  of  the  customers, 
but  they  use  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  of  natural  gas.  This  then,  is 
something  of  the  natural  gas  industry  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Later  on,  if  there  are 
questions  which  I  can  answer,  dealing  with 
other  aspects  of  the  natural  gas  industry, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so,  if  I  am  able  to. 

In  terms  of  oil,  we  have  a  refining  capacity 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  of  about  278,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  This  is  up  four  per 
cent  over  the  year  before.  In  the  coming 
year,  or  the  year  in  which  we  are  now 
existing.  Shell  Oil  Company  will  add  about 
30,500  barrels  per  day  to  its  capacity  and 
Cities  Service  will  add  about  7,000  a  day. 
This  then,  is  something  of  oil  refining  in 
Ontario.  There  are  many  companies  which 
are  refining  it;  these  are  the  two  which  are 
going  to  add  in  the  year  ahead  and  that  is 
something  of  the  number  of  barrels  which  we 
produce. 

We  do  not  produce  very  much  of  our  own 
consumption  in  terms  of  oil.  We  produce,  in 
a  year,  a  little  over  a  million  barrels.  This 
is  about  three  per  cent  of  what  we  consume. 
So  we  are  importing  into  Ontario  very  large 
quantities  of  oil  from  other  jurisdictions, 
mainly  from  the  west,  and  there  has  been, 
of  course,  a  fair  amount  brought  in  from 
other   areas. 

In  terms  of  the  consumption  of  oil  we 
use  about  110  million  barrels  a  year.  This 
is  up  three  per  cent  over  the  year  before. 
We  expect  that  we  will  use  about  190  million 
barrels  a  year  bv  1970  and  about  200  million 
barrels  bv  1975.  This  last  year  I  think  per- 
haps that  one  of  the  only  two  really  exciting 


prospects  in  terms  of  the  oil  industry,  pro- 
duction-wise, in  any  event  in  Ontario,  was 
the  discovery  of  the  Clearville  oilfield  at 
Oxford  township  in  Kent  county— a  very  im- 
portant discovery  and  it  has  helped  to  re- 
vitalize the  oil  industry  from  a  production 
standpoint. 

The  second  interesting  fact  to  me,  as  a 
Minister,  concerns  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  Walpole  Island,  an  Indian  reserve,  has 
been  thought  to  contain  oil.  The  land  was 
put  up— finally  consented  to,  I  believe— by 
the  Indian  band  last  summer,  and  bids  were 
made  for  the  land,  I  think  by  tenders.  Texaco 
and  the  Home  Oil  Company  were  the  suc- 
cessful bidders.  This  is  very  encouraging 
because  these  are  two  internationally  known 
companies  of  immense  proportions  and  we 
are  hopeful  of  the  result. 

Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  extended  its  line, 
and  it  is  in  the  process  of  extending  it  from 
Westover  to  Buffalo.  When  it  is  completed, 
some  10,000  barrels  a  day  of  oil  from  western 
Canada  will  go  through  to  the  United  States 
and  by  three  years  from  now  this  will  be 
increased  to  some  20,000  barrels  a  day,  earn- 
ing considerable  foreign  exchange  for  our 
country. 

Where  we  can,  we  encourage  the  discovery 
and  production  of  oil  in  this  province.  We 
have  done  it  in  many  difiFerent  ways  and  we 
were  happy  to  take  part  in  the  first  Ontario 
Petroleum  Institute  conference  last  fall  in 
London,  to  which  the  deputy  Minister  and 
I  both  went.  We  think  this  will  be  helpful  for 
the  industry  and  it  is  well  for  the  department 
to  keep  its  hues  of  communication  open  and 
to  understand  one  another's  problems,  very 
much  the  way  we  have  tried  to  deal  with  the 
gas  industry,  and  I  think,  very  successfully, 
through  what  we  call  the  Gas  Council.  This  is 
a  council  on  which  are  representatives  of 
all  of  the  gas  companies  in  Ontario,  distrib- 
utors and  transmission  companies,  as  well  as 
our  own  department.  We  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  our  programme  and  our  legislation, 
our  regulations  and  so  forth,  and  in  this  way 
I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  while  we 
still  have  room  to  improve  in  the  propane 
industry,  certainly  the  distribution  and  so 
forth  of  natural  gas  has  now  reached  a  very 
high  degree  of  proficiency. 

I  thought  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  something  about  the  success  that 
we  had  in  the  gas  industry  in  Lake  Erie  this 
last  summer.  Many  of  the  hon.  members  may 
remember  that  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  (Mr.  Bukator)  gave  a  very  impassioned 
and  eloquent  speech  on  the  subiect  of  lake 
pollution  several  years  ago,  and  rather  pro- 
moted the  debate  that  produced  several  new 
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words,    according    to    tlie    hon.    member   for 
York  South,  one  of  which  was  cruds,  I  recall. 

Last  summer  there  were  47  wells  attempted 
in  Lake  Erie  and  37  of  them  were  gas  pro- 
ducers. This  is  a  very  high  success  story  and 
they  were  brouglit  in,  I  might  say,  without 
incident  and  without  complaint.  You  may 
remember  that  three  or  four  years  ago  there 
was  great  agitation  about  drilling  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  At  that  time  the  government 
decided  that  there  would  be  no  drilling  in 
any  of  the  Great  Lakes  other  than  in  Lake 
Erie,  perhaps  forever,  but  at  least  until  such 
time  as  we  were  satisfied  that  you  could 
drill  on  water  without  incident,  without 
complaint  and  without  pollution.  I  think  we 
are  producing  that  kind  of  evidence,  that 
kind  of  a  record  now.  It  has  really  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  developments  of 
rotary  drilling  equipment  fixed  on,  as  I  recall, 
a  converted  lake  freighter.  We  believe  now 
that  we  have  adequate  regulations.  The  fact 
that  you  can  drill  for  47  wells  and  bring  in 
37  without  incident  is  a  good  indication  that 
this  industry  is  co-operating  with  us  and 
that  we  understand  each  other's  problems 
and  it  is  now  under  complete  control. 

I  might  say,  that  a  report  last  year,  which 
I  distributed  after  the  House  rose— I  think  it 
was  entitled  "Safeguarding  Boundary  Water 
Quality"— gave,  I  think,  clear  evidence  that 
polhition  in  the  Great  Lakes  is  not  contrib- 
uted to  by  drilling  for  gas  or  oil  in  the  lake. 
The  great  contributors,  of  course,  have  been 
such  things  as  sewage,  boats,  industrial  waste 
and  oil  dumped  from  ships,  and  so  forth. 
These  matters  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  department.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
them  are  federal  matters. 

An  hon.  member  raised  an  important  point 
several  years  ago  about  the  fish  catch  in  Lake 
Erie.  This  last  year  the  catch  was  up  from 
35  million  to  42  million  pounds— I  will  get 
the  exact  figures  for  you  in  a  minute.  There 
was  also  about  a  25  per  cent  increase,  not 
only  in  volume,  but  also  in  dollars.  They  had 
a  \ery  successful  year,  or  in  any  event,  a 
greatly  improved  year. 

That,  Mr.  Ghairman,  deals  somewhat 
briefly  with  natural  gas,  oil  and  lake  drilling. 

1  would  like  to  say  something  about  the 
coal  industry  because  I  have  an  announce- 
ment to  make  today  which  I  think  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  Niagara  district  of 
this  province. 

In  1961,  we  consumed  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  just  over  12  million  tons  of  coal.  In 
1962  it  was  just  over  13  million  tons.  The 
great  increase  for  the  year  came  because  of 
the   increased  usage  by  Ontario   Hydro  as  a 


result  of  low  water  levels  in  Ontario  last 
summer.  In  1962  the  amount  of  electrical 
power  in  Ontario  was  up  about  six  per  cent 
over  1961.  This  is  not  news,  because  this 
is  something  that  Hydro  has  been  increasing 
at  about  this  rate  as  long  as  I  have  been 
Minister  of  this  department.  I  tliink  it  goes 
back  many  years. 

In  1962,  we  used  just  over  13  million  tons 
of  coal  in  Ontario,  and  I  think  as  everyone  in 
the  House  reahzes  there  is  no  coal  in  this 
province,  outside  of  a  small,  brown  coal 
deposit  at  a  place  near  Onakawana  on  the 
main  line  north  to  Moosonee.  This  may 
ultimately  be  used  if  smelting  of  the  Belcher 
iron  ore  deposit  is  done  at  Moosonee.  This 
depends  upon  a  number  of  economic  aspects 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  this  prov- 
ince. However,  it  is  something  worth  keeping 
under  active  study. 

In  terms  of  coal  consumption,  however,  by 
1970  we  think  that  the  coal  consumption  in 
the  province  will  rise  to  about  16  million 
tons.  Ontario  Hydro  has  agreed  to  purchase 
nearly  three  million  tons  of  coal  from  Nova 
Scotia  over  a  five-year  period.  This  amounts 
to  something  like  $28  million.  If  Hydro  had 
imported  this  coal  from  the  United  States,  or 
let  us  say  elsewhere,  we  would  have  had 
import  duties  of  about  $1,500,000.  The 
foreign  exchange  rate  would  have  been  added 
and  the  problems  we  have  would  have  been 
added  to  by  the  flight  out  of  Canada  of  at 
least  this  $28  million.  The  imbalance  in  our 
trade  figures  would  have,  of  course,  increased. 

I  thought  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  demand  for  hydro  by  1980 
will  be  roughly  something  like  21  million 
kilowatts  of  electricity.  If  we  do  not  produce 
a  great  deal  of  this  by  nuclear  energy  by 
that  date,  we  will  be  importing  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $280  million  worth  of 
coal.  Therefore,  this  connection  now  between 
Hydro  and  Nova  Scotian  coal  is  a  very  major 
one  indeed.  In  fact,  as  I  recall,  this  whole 
contract  is  going  to  take  something  up  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia's  coal.  This  is  a  very 
significant  thing  to  them,  and  the  increases 
that  are  open  and  possibly  arising  from  this, 
of  course,  just  go  on  and  on.  I  am  told  that 
the  remainder  of  the  coal  production  is  not 
at  the  moment  available  to  us  or  is  not  of 
sufficient  quality  to  enable  us  to  use  more 
of  it. 

Frankly,  I  feel  very  pleased  about  this, 
because  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  trade 
crusade  programme  of  trying  to  support 
Canadian  industry  where  quality  and  price 
are  equivalent  to  the  imported  product.  I 
think  the  thing  arising  from  it  that  is  most 
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interesting  is  the  fact  that  I  have  pleasure 
in  announcing  now  that  there  is  going  to  be 
constructed  one,  and  perhaps  two,  very  large 
coal  carrying  steamers  at  the  Port  Weller 
drydock. 

This  will  account  for  something  approxi- 
mating $20  million  and  will  give  employment 
to  some  600  men  in  the  Port  Weller  area 
for  a  two  and  a  half  year  period.  This  means 
that  arising  from  this  coal  contract,  apart 
from  helping  Nova  Scotia,  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  large 
ocean-going  coal  carriers— the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  world— that  can  handle  and  go 
through  our  St.  Lawrence  canal  system. 
Working  on  a  basis  of  $10,000  in  sales 
equals  one  job  as  the  economists  do  means 
something  like  1,800  jobs  in  Ontario.  This  is 
a  matter  of  very  great  encouragement  to  us 
indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  that  I  present  the 
facts  properly  to  the  House,  whilst  I  do  not 
normally  read  speeches,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  few  paragraphs  which  I  think  more  clearly 
set  forward  this  matter.  By  the  time  I  speak 
today,  Upper  Lakes  Shipping  Limited  will 
have  placed  firm  orders  with  a  Port  Weller 
shipyard  for  the  construction  of  a  self -unload- 
ing, ocean-going  coal  carrier  which  will  repre- 
sent a  major  step  forward  in  ship-building 
technology  achieved  by  Canadians. 

Incidentally,  it  will  be  Ontario's  break- 
through into  the  field  of  construction  of 
ocean-going  ships.  We  produced  one  small 
one  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  very  small, 
and  less  than  200  feet  long.  I  think  this  boat 
is  over  600  feet  and  it  will  carry  some 
22,000  tons  of  coal  in  one  trip  through  the 
canal  system.  Before  this  we  built  one  small 
ship  which  the  federal  government  com- 
missioned and  gave  to  the  federation  in  the 
Caribbean— the  Jamaican  Federation  or  what- 
ever name  it  is  known  as. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  British  West  Indies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  British  West  Indies, 
thank  you. 

Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  this  contract:  If  this  ship  was  to  be  bought 
outside  Canada,  it  would  represent,  in  terms 
of  our  trade  crusade  objective,  an  expenditure 
of  over  $100  per  capita  by  84,000  people. 
This  ship,  to  go  into  service  in  the  1964 
shipping  season,  will  carry  coal  cheaper  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Ontario  Hydro  docks  than 
competing  carriers  could.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  by  having  this  ship,  a  Canadian- 
owned  ship  manned  by  Canadians,  working 
for  Canada,  part  of  our  deficit  on  our  inter- 
national payments  really  arises  from  the  fact 


that  all  of  our  goods  imported  into  Canada, 
and  all  of  our  exports,  are  carried  in  some- 
body else's  ships  at  somebody  else's  profit. 
The  ship  will  go  into  service  in  1964.  The 
ship  will  be  built  in  Ontario  with  materials 
and  equipment  that  is  mostly  in  Ontario. 

By  1970  Ontario  Hydro's  coal  consumption 
could  be  6,700,000  tons.  If,  however,  by 
1970,  six  per  cent  of  Ontario's  generation 
requirements  are  met  by  nuclear  power, 
which  I  hope  it  will  be,  and  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss further  in  the  statement  on  Economics 
and  Development,  the  forecast  of  coal  con- 
sumption for  that  year  will  be  5,500,000  tons. 

We  have  been  working,  directly  and  in- 
directly, on  this  particular  shipping  contract, 
and  this  coal  contract  with  Nova  Scotia  for 
some  months  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
even  conducted  some  conferences  long  dis- 
tance when  I  was  in  Milan,  Italy,  opening 
the  Ontario  government  trade  office  there. 

Ontario  Hydro  has  contracted  with 
Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Company  to  buy 
the  following  quantities  of  coal:  In  1963— 
350,000  tons;  1964-450,000  tons;  1965- 
550,000  tons;  1966-750,000  tons;  1967- 
750,000  tons;  for  a  total  of  2,850,000  tons. 

The  purchase  contract  contains  an  option 
for  a  further  extension  from  1968  to  1972 
inclusive,  for  an  annual  amount  of  750,000 
short  tons.  Transportation  for  any  such  exten- 
sion is  guaranteed  under  the  arrangements 
between  Upper  Lakes  Shipping  and  Dominion 
Steel  and  Coal  Company.  Dominion  Steel 
and  Coal  Company  is  taking  responsibility 
for  delivery  during  the  1963  season.  Dosco 
has  contracted  with  Upper  Lake  Shipping 
for  the  smooth  and  orderly  delivery  of  the 
contract  tonnages  beginning  May,  1964.  The 
ship  which  will  be  used  in  May  1964  is  to 
be  built  in  one  year  instead  of  the  normal 
18  months  because  of  the  preparatory  work 
done  by  this  shipping  line  in  the  past  three 
years. 

Two  cardinal  features  concern  me— the 
economic  and  the  technical.  If  I  may,  I  will 
mention  the  technical  first. 

It  is  possible  that  two  such  special  ships 
will  be  built,  construction  of  the  first  be- 
ginning now.  These  ships  will  be  among  the 
largest  ocean-going  ships  capable  of  going 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  will 
lift  just  over  22,000  short  tons  of  coal 
directly  from  Sydney  to  Ontario.  To  date  the 
biggest  cargo  ever  lifted  up  the  seaway  in 
an  ocean-going  ship  has  been  about  19,000 
short  tons,  the  normal  seaway  tonnage  in 
ocean-going  ships  being  about  13,000  short 
tons. 
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The  technical  development  of  this  design 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  Upper  Lakes 
Shipping,  involving  naval  architects  and  con- 
sultants from  Canada  whose  work  was  tested 
by  ship  models  in  the  United  States  Navy 
testing  tank,  a  University  of  Michigan  test- 
ing tank,  and  tanks  on  the  Continent  giving 
the  project  an  international  flavour  based  on 
Canadian  design.  In  effect,  lake  cargo 
practices  have  been  applied  to  ocean  shipping. 
The  second  important  feature  to  me  is 
that  when  the  two  ships  are  built  they  will 
represent  a  total  of  $18,500,000  spread  over 
a  Uvo-and-a-half  year  period. 

I  have  a  list  here  of  the  cities  tliat  this  is 
going  to  benefit  and  it  is  really  quite  interest- 
ing to  note.  They  range  from  Kitchener, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
Walkerville,  Welland,  Smiths  Falls,  Fort  Erie, 
Collingwood,  London,  Trenton,  Owen  Sound, 
Windsor,  Port  Colborne,  Niagara  Falls,  Mid- 
land, Belleville,  Peterborough,  and  Guelph. 
That  gives  you  some  indication  of  how  widely 
spread  an  industry  such  as  this  can  affect 
other  areas. 

Out  of  the  total  of  $18,500,000,  a  total  of 
$9,500,000  will  be  spent  on  material  and 
equipment  bought  in  Canada,  most  of  it  in 
Ontario.  $1,800,000  will  be  spent  on  foreign 
purchases  of  equipment  not  available  in 
Canada  and  the  balance  of  $7,000,000  will  be 
spent  at  Port  Weller,  representing  a  total  of 
3,300,000  man-hours  of  work  in  Port  Weller. 
Another  700,000  man-hours  will  be  generated 
in  Canada  outside  of  Port  Weller,  mostly  in 
places  such  as  Belleville,  St.  Catharines, 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  many  small  towns. 
This  total  expenditure  is  approximately  equal 
to  1,800  jobs  in  Ontario. 

These  ships  will  be  able  to  unload  coal  at 
a  rate  of  3,000  short  tons  an  hour,  consider- 
ably faster  than  any  ship  used  in  this  trade 
today.  This  gives  a  very  fast  turnround. 

The  coal  must  be  moved  in  ocean-going 
ships  because  of  insurance  and  technical  re- 
quirements. By  spending  almost  $17  million 
on  two  such  ships  instead  of  buying  them 
abroad,  we  will  be  making  an  import  saving 
equivalent  to  a  city  of  170,000  people  spend- 
ing $100  per  head  abroad.  Moreover,  these 
ships  will  be  more  efficient,  saving  about  a 
dollar  a  ton  of  the  coal  that  is  shipped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  propane  industry. 
In  this  last  year,  1962,  this  has  been  some- 
what of  an  infant  industry.  It  has  come  from 
a  very  small  position,  in  terms  of  the  total 
energy  consumed  in  Canada  or  in  Ontario 
particularly,  to  one  of  great  consequence. 
As    I    recall,    60    million    gallons    were    dis- 


tributed in  Ontario  through  some  412  licensed 
firms  this  last  year.  Very  shortly  a  line  is 
going  to  be  built  from  Alberta  to  Winnipeg 
which  will  offer  lower  cost  and,  I  would 
think,  greater  volume  of  propane. 

In  terms  of  nuclear  energy,  NPD2  which 
is  the  20,000  kilowatt  nuclear  generating 
station  which,  as  I  recall,  we  announced 
went  critical  last  January  or  February,  went 
into  its  full  power  in  July  of  1962.  I  think 
it  is  quite  conceivable  to  assume  that  some 
of  the  electricity  lighting  this  room  is  coming 
from  nuclear  energy. 

CANDU,  which  is  the  200,000  kilowatt 
generating  station  being  constructed  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  at 
Kincardine,  is  an  $81,500,000  project  which 
we  expect  will  go  critical  in  1964  and  start 
production  and  be  commissioned  in  1965.  As 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  more  fully  in  relation  to  Ontario's 
nuclear  energy  programme  for  the  balance 
of  this  ten-year  period;  I  will  do  so  during 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics  and   Development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  raised  a  question;  I  think  it 
may  have  been  based  on  an  argument  that 
he  intended  to  make  following  my  speech  at 
that  time.  He  asked  for  some  indication  of 
what  the  breakdown  of  the  various  energy 
resources  were  in  this  province.  I  obtained 
this  information— it  is  a  little  more  up  to 
date— and  I  thought  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  be  interested  in  it. 

I  would  want  to  say,  however,  that  this  is 
a  "chancy"  area— as  it  is  described  in  my 
department— of  definition,  because  while  we 
can  estimate  fairly  accurately  what  the 
natural  gas  consumption  may  be  by  1980, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  for  instance, 
propane,  or  what  are  called  fuel  cells.  That 
is  a  matter  of  welding  together  two  pieces  of 
different  kinds  of  metal  and  applying  heat  at 
the  weld  from  one  end  so  that  the  other  will 
become  electricity,  one  negative,  and  one 
positive.  This  is  called  a  thermocouple.  This 
may  end  up  being  a  very  major  source  of 
electrical  power  in  the  days  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  I  are  no  longer  here. 

There  is  anotlier  area.  I  think  perhaps  you 
noticed  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  that 
the  Consumers  Gas  Company  has  indicated 
that  through  gas  turbines  they  intend  to 
produce  electricity  on-site  in  various  indus- 
tries. That  is  to  say  they  will  pipe  gas  into 
an  industry,  put  it  into  a  turbine  which  will 
create  electricity  which  would  be  used  per- 
haps during  peak  periods  to  avoid  buying  ex- 
pensive electricity.   They  are  hoping  they  can 
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sell  cheaper  gas,  and  this  I  think  may  be  a 
development  in  the  future. 

Here  again,  another  problem  makes  is 
"chancy"— the  problem  of  BTUs;  trying  to 
equate  British  thermal  units  of  heat  for  these 
various  quantities  of  coal,  gas,  oil  and  so 
forth.  The  eflBciency  of  these  various  fuels 
differ,  the  technological  developments  differ, 
but  if  I  have  covered  myself  with  enough 
qualifications  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Ontario's  consumption  of  energy,  as  such, 
is  going  up  at  the  rate  of  about  5.2  per  cent. 
Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  going  up  at  the  rate  of 
about  4.4  per  cent  a  year.  In  1962,  Ontario 
consumed  36  per  cent  of  all  the  energy 
consumed  in  Canada,  and  in  1966  we  expect 
it  will  be  39  per  cent  of  all  of  Canada's 
energ>'. 

Coming  immediately  to  these  figures  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  me 
about  last  year,  I  would  give  you  four  years, 
1960,   1966,   1970  and  1975. 

Oil  in  1960  accounted  for  54.5  per  cent 
of  the  energy  consumed  in  Ontario,  coal 
accounted  for  27.4  per  cent,  gas  9.2  per  cent 
and  electricity  9  per  cent.  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  hon.  members'  attention,  and  anyone 
else  who  is  interested  in  these  figures,  and 
they  are  the  sine  qua  nom  of  the  economic 
development  of  this  province,  that  the  figure 
for  electricity  is  for  hydro-electricity  and  does 
not  include  thermo-electricity.  We  assume 
thermo-electricity  is  included  in  the  coal 
figure. 

In  1966,  which  is  three  years  off,  oil  will 
drop  to  50.3  per  cent,  coal  will  stay  just 
about  as  it  is  at  27.4  per  cent,  gas  will  not 
double  but  it  will  come  close  to  it,  rising 
to  14.9  per  cent  and  electricity  will  drop  to 
7.4  per  cent. 

In  1970,  we  see  oil  staying  at  about  50  per 
cent,  coal  dropping  to  about  20  per  cent, 
gas  rising  to  about  17  per  cent  and  electricity 
rising  to  13  per  cent. 

I  am  not  very  happy  about  that  13  per 
cent  figure,  because  1970  is  a  year  that  has 
been  thought  of  by  all  kinds  of  people 
who  have  talked  about  nuclear  energy  and 
uranium  as  if  it  was  the  second  judgment, 
or  even  the  first.  It  is  as  if  some  magnificent 
thing  is  going  to  happen  in  1970,  that  is 
going  to  convert  the  uranium  industry  from 
something  it  is  not  to  something  it  will  be 
—from  nuclear  energy  into  some  pulsating 
industry  it  is  not  apparently  to  be  in  1969. 

I  will  discuss  these  facts  with  you  in 
Economics  and  Development,  because  they 
are  as  important  there  as  they  are  here, 
and  to   avoid   doing  them  twice.    In   1970, 


the  figure  for  electricity  jumps  from  7.4  to 
13  per  cent  because  we  expect  nuclear  energy 
will  be  included  at  that  time,  with  perhaps 
more  propane  gas  and  maybe  these  fuel  cells 
I  described  to  you.  I  say  a  fuel  cell  essen- 
tially is  a  very  important  thing.  It  is  shaped, 
let's  say,  like  a  wishbone.  Two  pieces  of 
metal  are  joined  together,  you  heat  the  join, 
and  electricity  comes  off  the   two  ends. 

Interestingly  enough  I  think  fuel  cells  are 
being  used  in  the  United  States  now,  but  the 
cost  of  the  energy  coming  from  them  is  very 
high,  and  their  sustaining  capacity  is  not 
high.  I  would  think  we  are  some  years  away 
from  this. 

In  1975,  oil  is  again  50  per  cent,  coal  again 
about  20  per  cent,  gas  up  to  20  per  cent,  and 
electricity  down  to   10  per  cent. 

Because  I  can  only  say  again,  that  we  are 
working  in  a  very  chancy  area,  I  will  come 
right  to  the  point  and  tell  you  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  that  is  the  first  time  in  four  years 
I  have  said  it,  so  you  can  see  that  after  three 
weeks  in  bed  I  have  improved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  appears  to  be  no 
logic   as   to   why   it  would   go  up   in   1975. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  the  point  is 
that  electricity  itself  will  go  down,  but 
nuclear  energy  will  climb.  I  do  not  think 
a  lot  of  our  hydro  plants  would  be  replaced 
although  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  I  am  not 
able  to  say  exactly  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
our  experts  who  made  these  calculations,  but 
I  am  able  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  certain 
logical  things  that  you  can  pursue.  For 
example,  it  may  very  well  be,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  this  entered  into  it,  that  in  1970  and 
1975  replacement  of  a  lot  of  our  hydro- 
electric power  plants  might  be  more  expensive 
than  substitution  of  other  means  of  elec- 
tricity. However,  if  you  do  not  mind  noting 
that,  we  will  send  a  note. 

I  would  like  to  refer,  if  I  may,  to  the 
Ontario  Energy  Board,  which  comes  under 
this  department.  There  were  96  applications 
during  the  year,  and  it  was  kept  very  busy 
dealing  with  franchises,  rate  orders,  leaves 
to  construct,  pipelines,  expropriations,  sec- 
ondary oil  recoveries,  designation  of  gas 
storage,  and  the  Union  Gas  hearing.  At  the 
moment  there  is  the  NONG  hearing,  and  the 
United  Gas  hearing.  There  are  hearings 
going  on  in  relation  to  gas  storage  and  oil 
recovery. 

I  must  apologize  to  the  House  for  this  oil 
and  gas  report  which  is  on  your  desks,  dated 
June  1962.  During  the  last  few  weeks  we 
have  been  thrown  a  little  out  of  kilter,  and  I 
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was  under  the  impression  that  this  had  been 
tabled.  It  has  not  been  tabled,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  about  that,  and  I  ask  to  have  it 
tabled  today.  It  has  now  been  put  on  your 
desks,  and  I  would  like  to  table  it  so  that  it 
becomes  part  of  the  records  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  govern- 
ment statement  in  terms  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  be  pursued  in  terms  of  gas 
storage  in  this  province.  I  hope  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  referring  rather  freely  to  some 
notes  in  tliis  particular  case.  Throughout  the 
year,  the  energy  board  has  been  pursuing  its 
study  and  investigation  into  natural  gas 
storage,  and  related  problems.  In  this  con- 
nection 17  briefs  have  been  received  and  a 
number  of  meetings  held,  public  and  other- 
wise, in  order  to  give  all  of  the  interested 
parties  including  the  individual  owners,  the 
federation  of  agriculture,  gas  utilities  and 
pipeline  companies  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  in  terms  of  gas  storage  and  leases. 
This  is  a  very  thorny  problem,  which  many  of 
the  hon.  members  in  this  House  well  recog- 
nize. 

The  board  has  also  obtained  the  latest  gas 
storage  development  information  in  the 
United  States,  in  those  states  where  conditions 
approximate  the  existing  conditions  in  Ontario. 
I  hope  that  very  shortly  the  board  will  have 
completed  its  report,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  intend  to  make  a  general  statement  of 
government  policy  which  will  follow  in  a 
moment. 

As  a  result  of  the  government's  policy 
statement  of  April  11,  1962,  the  energy 
board  has  been  investigating  the  question  of 
leases.  The  board  has  sent  me  a  suggested 
Act  concerning  oil  and  gas  leases  as  well  as 
an  interim  report.  This  I  anticipate  present- 
ing to  the  House  in  a  few  days,  perhaps 
tomorrow  if  possible. 

The  board  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  a 
standard  lease  form  at  this  time  without 
further  studying  the  legal  as  well  as  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  problem.  Such  a 
study  has  been  directed  by  me  and  I  hope 
to  have  the  report  from  the  energy  board  very 
shortly.  I  had  hoped,  as  everybody  knows, 
that  the  committee  on  oil  and  gas  resources 
would  deal  with  this,  but  it  did  not  do  so  for 
reasons  which  are  explained  in  this  report. 
Therefore,  I  was  left  in  the  position  of  obtain- 
ing the  best  advice  I  could  from  the  energy 
board  itself. 

I  would  say  this,  however:  The  government 
will,  once  we  get  this  report,  act  on  it  pro- 
vided the  industries  and  the  farmers  and 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  gas  storage 
and  leases  have  themselves  not  voluntarily 
settled   the   matter.    I   would   rather   it   was 


resolved  that  way  if  I  could,  but  if  it  is  not 
going  to  be  resolved  that  way  then  we  will 
have  to  resohe  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  question  at  this  point?  In 
view  of  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  now  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe,  does  he  think 
personally  that  there  are  any  inequities  in 
respect  to  these  leases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  own  view  is  yes. 
I  think  that  in  some  of  them  the  royalties 
are  too  low.  I  think  in  some  of  them  the 
terms  are  too  one-sided.  I  have  made  this 
clear  to  the  company  and  the  newest  leases 
which  are  being  signed  now,  from  what  I 
understand,  are  much  fairer  in  all  respects. 
I  frankly  say  that  I  tliink  that  this  has  been 
the  result  of  the  attention  that  the  matter  has 
received  within  this  House.  I  do  not  mean 
just  from  the  government,  I  mean  people  like 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  many 
others  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  seeing 
that  equity  is  done  in  these  matters.  So, 
frankly,  I  think  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  yes. 

Another  result  of  the  board's  work  in  1962 
has  been  a  considerable  progress  toward 
settling  the  problem  of  payments  for  residual 
gas  and  storage  rental.  Incidentally,  I  am 
hoping  that  this  problem  can  be  voluntarily 
resolved,  but  I  am  prepared  to  have  the 
government  resohe  it  failing  settlement  equit- 
able to  both  sides. 

I  made  a  statement  on  February  13,  on 
page  670  of  Hansard,  which  I  am  not  going 
to  repeat  here,  but  it  reports  simply  how  we 
have  been  getting  along  in  terms  of  gas 
storage  in  relation  to  the  energy  board  and 
its  study.  I  said  at  that  time  that  on  February 
26  and  27  the  board  would  sit  in  Sarnia  as 
a  board  of  arbitration,  to  hear  evidence  and 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
payments  to  be  made  to  land  owners  for 
residual  gas  in  Dawn  township  pool  156.  That 
hearing  went  on  for  a  day  or  two,  and  maybe 
more.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  think  it 
fair  to  say  it  got  thrown  into  a  bit  of  a  tizzy, 
but  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  is  a  very  well-known 
counsel  and  learned  in  these  matters,  came 
forward  with  a  most  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing proposal  for  payment  of  gas.  I  think  it  is 
called  the  volumetric  method.  I  think  he 
made  it  up,  but  it  is  a  marvellous  word.  The 
volumetric  method  would  calculate  the 
amount  of  pa>'ment  which  should  be  made  to 
the  owner  of  the  surface  rights  of  the  gas 
storage  area  which  is  underneath.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  pa>  ments  will  relate  to  the  size 
of  the  storage  which  is  underneath  a  person's 
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property  rather  than  sharing  as  a  proportion 
of  the  total  pool. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  certainly  is  equit- 
able. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  that  not  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know,  but  as  I 
said  it  certainly  is  equitable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes.  The  point  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  new  approach  so  surprised 
all  the  other  experts  that  everybody  rushed 
home  with  his  slide  rule  and  it  is  going  to 
be  a  httle  time  before  they  get  back  to  this 
meeting,  which  I  had  hoped  by  now  would 
have  resolved  the  Dawn  township  pool.  But 
I  am  very  much  hoping  that  we  will  be  able 
to  resolve  this  very  soon. 

The  energy  board  was  named  by  regulation 
in  December,  1962,  as  the  arbitration  board 
to  arbitrate  requests  for  determination  of 
compensation  for  oil  storage  rights,  gas 
storage  rights  and  damages,  and  damages 
incurred  during  injection  of  gas  into 
designated  storage  areas.  In  this  capacity, 
hearings  began  on  the  26th  and  27th  to 
which  I  have  referred  to  determine  the 
amount  of  residual  gas  in  the  pool  for  those 
landowners  who  requested  arbitration. 
Following  will  be  hearings  to  determine  the 
amount  of  storage  rental  per  acre  to  be  paid 
to  landowners. 

The  following  is  the  statement  I  would  like 
to  make  on  government  policy  in  terms  of  gas 
storage  in  this  province. 

Some  months  ago  a  committee  was  estab- 
lished by  order-in-council  composed  of  three 
eminent  engineers  experienced  in  gas  and  oil 
recovery  and  transition  problems— Dr.  G.  B. 
Langford  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Currie,  both  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  Dr.  A,  D.  Misener, 
who  I  think  then  was  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  but  is  now  the  director  of 
the  Ontario  Research  Foundation. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  give 
the  government  outside  objective  and  im- 
partial advice  relative  to  natural  gas  storage 
and  associated  problems.  The  committee  filed 
a  report  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  was  in 
May,  1961,  and  the  second  one  I  have  put 
on  your  tables  today.  I  spoke  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  1962  of  the  effect  of  the  first  part 
of  the  report  and  how  much  of  it  would  be 
implemented,  and  this  has  now  been  carried 
out. 

I  wish  again  to  review  the  government's 
policy  in  relation  to  gas  storage  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Because  of  the  importance 
of    large    volumes    of    natural    gas    to    the 


economic  development  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  because  natural  gas  storage  is 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  economic  dis- 
tribution of  natviral  gas,  the  govermnent 
wishes  to  restate  the  policy  which  it  and  the 
Ontario  energy  board  will  pursue  in  the 
ensuing  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  con- 
sumption of  natviral  gas  will  rise  from  the 
present  figure  of  149  billion  cubic  feet  in 
1962  to  some  300  billion  cubic  feet  by  1970, 
and  500  billion  cubic  feet  by  1980.  As  the 
consumption  of  natural  gas  increases  there 
will  be  a  parallel  need  for  increased  natural 
gas  storage. 

A  pipehne  operates  most  efficiently  when 
it  is  delivering  a  maximum  amount  of  gas  at 
a  constant  daily  rate.  Because  the  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  Ontario  is  much  greater 
in  the  winter  than  it  is  in  the  summer,  and 
because  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  constant 
throughput  in  the  transmission  system,  it  is 
therefore  obvious  that  gas  can  be  purchased 
from  the  transmission  companies  at  lower 
rates  if  the  purchaser  has  a  place  to  store 
summer  gas  for  use  later  in  the  year. 

It  is  essential  that  a  company  in  Ontario 
which  distributes  natural  gas  to  customers 
must  have  available  at  all  times  adequate 
quantities  of  gas  to  meet  the  maximum  de- 
mands of  its  customers.  This  is  true  for  the 
distribution  of  electricity  just  as  it  is  for 
gas.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ration  both  gas  and  electricity  during  maxi- 
mum periods  of  demand.  Thus,  distribution 
systems  of  natural  gas  and  of  electricity  are 
built  to  a  maximum  demand  level.  This, 
therefore,  tends  to  make  them  more  expensive 
than  they  would  be  if  they  were  operated  on 
a  basis  of  rationing. 

Because  gas,  unlike  electricity,  can  be 
stored,  gas  storage  areas  are  desirable,  and  in 
fact  essential  for  a  distribution  company  in 
Ontario,  particularly  when  the  company  is 
located  so  far  from  the  main  source  of  supply 
in  western  Canada. 

In  addition,  emergencies  can  arise,  for 
which  the  government,  in  co-operation  with 
the  gas  distributors  in  Ontario  and  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines,  has  created  what  is  called 
an  emergency  programme.  Such  a  programme 
is  designed  to  continue  the  supply  of  gas  to 
customers  during  a  period  of  interruption  to 
the  main  lines  of  supply  and  during  periods 
of  unforeseen  interruption  to  the  gas  supply. 
I  might  just  say  to  the  House,  that  if  any- 
one is  interested  in  the  booklet  which  we 
have  on  how  this  programme  works,  we  have 
tried  the  system  out  two  or  three  times.  We 
had  breaks  in  the  line  last  winter  near  North 
Bay,  and  once  on  another  occasion,  and  it  has 
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worked  to  perfection.  If  anyone  is  interested 
in  how  it  does  work,  we  would  be  happy  to 
make  that  information  a\'ailable  if  you  just 
ask  us. 

The  Ontario  emergency  programme  de- 
pends not  only  upon  emergency  supplies  from 
tlie  United  States,  but  also  from  reserves 
which  can  be  drawn  from  storage  in  Ontario. 
I  just  ask  you  to  remember  the  prospects  of 
a  break  in  the  main  line  of  the  trans-Canada 
pipeline  during  a  very  cold  night,  north  of 
the  city  of  Toronto.  For  reasons  of  continuity, 
I  say  tiiis  to  you,  tliat  in  the  face  of  the  chaos 
that  could  be  brought  about  as  the  result  of 
such  a  thing  as  that,  the  emergency  pro- 
gramme which  will  supply  the  gas  south  of 
the  break  in  the  line,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  to  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  these  matters. 

For  reasons  of  continuity  of  supply,  and 
maximum  economic  efiBciency,  natural  gas  un- 
derground storage  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
every  person  in  this  province  and  not  a  mat- 
ter solely  confined  to  the  transmission  or  dis- 
tribution companies.  Storage,  therefore,  will 
become  increasingly  important  as  demand 
increases.  There  is  an  additional  reason  why 
storage  is  important.  Future  natural  gas 
underground  storage  space  can  be  destroyed 
by  careless,  inefficient,  or  inexperienced  de- 
velopment of  gas  and  oil  fields.  For  example, 
gas  storage  areas  should  retain  minimum 
pressure,  to  allow  economic  withdrawal  of 
storage  gas.  Unless  there  is  a  minimum 
pressure  retained,  as  I  recall,  within  the  stor- 
age area,  the  pressure  of  the  salt  water,  and 
the  other  fluids  in  the  land  around  will  tend 
to  get  into  the  gas  storage  area  and  make  it 
impossible  to  store  there  later  on. 

A  good  example  of  bad  conservation  and 
bad  development  of  gas  and  oil  was  at  the 
Oil  Springs  area  near  Sarnia,  where  the  first 
oil  wells  were  discovered  in  North  America. 
The  operators  indiscriminately  plugged  holes 
and  drilled  wells  into  the  reservoir  and, 
following  depletion,  failed  to  properly  aban- 
don the  wells.  No  records  were  kept;  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  know  where  all  of 
tlie  wells  were  drilled  into  the  reservoir  and 
which  ones  were  plugged.  Thus  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pump  gas  into  such  an  area— it  would 
mean  while  you  are  pumping  it  in  one  hole 
it  is  running  out  another. 

Bad  consorvation  in  the  late  1880's  and 
early  1900's  helped  to  destroy  what  might 
well  h^ve  been  valuable  .storage  assets  to  the 
province.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve what  storage  capacity  this  province  has 
by  controlling  the  production  and  develop- 
ment nf  our  gas  and  oil  assets  in  Ontario. 


In  1962,  the  drilling  and  production  regula- 
tions under  The  Energy  Act  were  amended 
accordingly.  The  government  announced  that 
the  right  to  develop  and  operate  storage  areas 
for  natural  gas  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  be  granted  only  to  ex-perienced  and 
competent  operators.  Regulations  directed  to- 
wards the  orderly  and  efficient  operation  of 
gas  storage  by  qualified  and  experienced 
operators  are  in  the  drafting  process. 
Secondly,  we  announced  that  there  should  be 
an  established  order  of  priority  placed  upon 
the  injection  and  withdrawal  of  natural  gas 
for  storage  purposes,  and  that  such  priority 
should  be  in  the  following  order: 

1.  To  the  distribution  companies  in 
Ontario; 

2.  To  the  transmission  companies; 

3.  To  distribution  companies  in  other  prov- 
inces; 

4.  To  other  companies  in  neighbouring 
states. 

It  will  be  part,  however,  of  such  a  policy, 
that  emergency  conditions  will  be  given  top 
priority  over  all  of  these. 

Thirdly,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  of  the  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction 
over  storage  in  the  province  of  Ontario  shall 
remain  that  of  the  province;  being  a  natural 
right  given  by  The  British  North  America 
Act  to  the  province,  the  same  shall  not  be 
surrendered— directly  or  indirectly. 

One  of  the  underlying  foundations  of  the 
aforementioned  pohcy  is  the  concept  by  this 
province  that  storage  is  a  mineral  asset  of 
this  province,  which  must  be  used,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  development  of  this 
province  and  the  enhancement  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  its  people. 

Great  care  will  be  taken,  therefore,  in  the 
preparation  of  regulations  to  the  length  of 
time  any  company  may  be  entitled  to  store 
gas  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  terms, 
and  conditions  under  which  it  may  either 
inject  or  withdraw  the  same. 

Lastly,  while  the  committee  on  oil  and 
gas  resources  recommended  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  relative  to  gas  .storage  in 
the  province  be  delegated  to  a  board  or  com- 
mission, the  government  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  same  should  be  dealt  with  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Resources  under  The  Energy 
Act,  and  by  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  under 
The   Ontario   Energy   Board   Act. 

At  the  present  time,  no  area  can  be  set 
aside  as  a  storage  area  without  a  public 
hearing  before  the  Ontario  Energy  Board, 
which  must  be  satisfied  that  such  an  area  is 
suitable  as  a  storage  area.    The  first  step  in 
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creating  gas  storage  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  to  make  an  application  to  the 
Ontario  Energy  Board  to  have  the  area 
declared  suitable  for  gas  storage.  If  this  is 
done,  there  are  many  considerations  which 
have  to  be  undertaken. 

First  of  all,  is  there  a  buffer  zone  around 
the  outside  to  make  sure  the  gas  which  will 
be  injected  will  be  protected?  You  have  to 
make  sure  that,  once  an  area  is  so  designated, 
all  of  the  wells  that  have  been  dug  there  or 
drilled  there  before  have  been  plugged,  and 
are  satisfactorily  under  control.  It  also  means 
that  once  you  have  declared  an  area  to  be  a 
gas  reservoir  or  storage  area,  no  one  else 
can  drill  in  the  area;  this,  of  course,  infringes 
on  individual's  private  rights.  You  must  also 
make  sure  that  people  do  not  drill  a  hole 
and  draw  it  all  out,  and  you  have  to  make 
a  number  of  other  general  protections.  There- 
fore, the  declaration  that  an  area  is  going  to 
be  a  storage  reservoir  is  one  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  lot  of  hard  and 
fast  rules.  I  am  hoping  that  most  of  this 
will  come  from  experience,  as  has  been  the 
instance  in  giving  the  decisions  on  gas  rates. 

But  after- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  this  respect,  has  there 
been  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any  person 
to    the    declaration    of    a    given    area    as    a 
storage  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  is  a  public 
hearing.  The  only  one  that  has  been  actually 
announced  under  this  new  legislation  is  one 
that  was  granted,  as  I  recall,  to  the  Imperial 
Oil  Company.  It  was  announced  by  order- 
in-council,  I  think,  in  January  or  December. 

In  that  case  they  had  a  public  hearing. 
My  recollection  is  that  they  had  already  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  all  of  the  surface  people. 
I  do  not  think  that  should  be  a  requisite  to 
giving  such  an  order;  you  know  there  can 
always  be  some  stick-in-the-mud  who  does 
not  want  this  kind  of  thing,  these  modern 
techniques.  But  assuming  that  it  is  an  area, 
geologically  and  by  location,  which  could 
be  valuable  for  storage,  I  think  the  board,  as 
a  rule,  would  declare  it  to  be  a  storage  area. 
This  does  not  mean  that  anybody  has  the 
right  to  use  it  as  a  storage  area.  This  is  the 
next  step. 

I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention  that 
storage  areas,  for  example,  in  the  area  of 
Hudson's  Bay  might  be  of  very  little  value. 
You  see,  storage  is  really  to  avoid  extra 
compression  and  extra  looping  of  transmis- 
sion lines;  therefore  it  has  to  be  somewhere 
near  the  main  area  of  consumption. 


In  any  event,  weighing  all  the  factors 
relevant  to  the  situation,  the  board  makes 
a  decision;  and  in  the  one  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  just  asked  me  about,  they  made 
a  recommendation  that  I  should  recommend 
it  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council, 
which  I  accordingly  did.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  granted  the  order,  and 
that  area  has  been  set  aside. 

If  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
accepts  the  recommendation  and  designates 
the  storage  area,  no  person,  even  yet,  is 
entitled  to  make  use  of  the  storage  as  a 
storage  area  without  a  second  application 
before  the  Ontario  Energy  Board.  The  second 
one  is  again  a  public  hearing.  It  is  used  to 
establish  what  kind  of  plan  and  programme 
they  have;  who  they  are;  if  they  fit  the 
general   concept   we   have. 

We  want  to  keep  control  of  gas  storage 
in  Ontario  for  Ontario  companies.  You  can 
get  into  some  very  dangerous  area.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  a  lawyer  and  he 
knows  that  the  constitutional  problem  of 
the  area,  between  federal  and  provincial 
operations,  under  The  BNA  Act,  can  be  a 
rather  grey  area,  and  we  want  to  be  quite 
careful  that  we  retain  this.  The  regulations 
which  control  the  storage  of  gas,  are  as 
follows. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  out  to  you,  before 
I  say  that,  that  we  are  drawing  up  the 
regulations  now  as  to  what  will  govern  the 
energy  board  in  relation  to  this  second  hear- 
ing. Imperial  Oil  Ltd.,  has  not  applied  on 
this.  I  might  also  draw  to  your  attention 
that  this  policy,  which  I  set  forth  here  now, 
is  going  to  apply  to  all  gas  storage,  even  to 
that  which  now  exists  and  has  existed  for 
some  time,  so  it  will  be  effective  retro- 
actively. 

We  will  deal  with  the  companies  on  this. 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  difficulty. 
It  is  mostly,  if  not  at  all.  Union  Gas;  in  any 
event  they  are  a  very  competent  company, 
good  operators  and  an  Ontario  company  and 
so  on,  so  I  do  not  contemplate  any  difficulties 
at  all.  But  to  have  this  gas  storage  pro- 
gramme properly  applicable  in  the  province, 
it  has  got  to  affect  all  gas  storage. 

Just  to  complete  this  picture,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  been  so  long  with  it,  but  I 
am  nearly  finished  now,  the  regulations  which 
control  the  storage  of  gas  are  as  follows.  I 
put  them  here,  so  that  if  anybody  wants  to 
find  them  in  Hansard  at  a  later  time,  they  are 
there: 

1.  The  Ontario  Energy  Board  Act,  sec- 
tion 28  (j)  gives  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
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in  Council  the  power  to  refer  an  applica- 
tion for  designation  for  a  storage  area  in 
Ontario  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  to 
inquire  into  it  and  report  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

2.  If  the  energy  board  reports  favourably 
on  the  application,  under  The  Energy 
Board  Act  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  may  pass  a  regulation  setting 
aside  the  designated  area  as  an  under- 
ground storage  area  for  natural  gas. 

3.  The  individual  company  proposing  to 
store  gas  in  a  designated  area  must  make 
application  to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board 
imder  section  19  of  The  Ontario  Energy 
Board  Act  for  authorization  to  inject  gas 
into,  store  gas  in  and  remove  gas  from  the 
designated  storage  area.  It  is  in  this 
authorization  order  that  the  board  may 
require,  in  fact  will  require,  that  only 
experienced  and  competent  companies  can 
operate  storage  and  further  that  the  storage 
be  operated  by  an  Ontario  chartered  com- 
pany or  companies. 

The  policies  of  the  government,  relative  to  the 
use  of  storage  areas,  have  been  stated  above 
and  regulations  to  implement  the  policy  are 
in  the  process  of  preparation. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  areas  of 
gas  storage  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  setting 
out  each  area  by  name,  the  quantity  of  storage 
capacity  and  the  owner  and  the  operator.  I 
do  this  because  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  you;  in  any  event,  it  is  all 
assembled  in  one  place: 

1.  The  Union  Gas  Company  have  six 
different  pools:  Dawn  Pool  1,  Dawn  Pool  2, 
Payne,  Dawn  Pool  3,  Waubuno,  and  Dawn 
156.  That  is  a  total  of  47.1  billion  cubic  feet. 

2.  Designated,  but  not  yet  authorized  for 
injection,  is  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  at 
Kimball-Colinville,  Seckerton,  Corunna,  Som- 
bra  and  Bickford  areas.  There  is  a  total 
capacity  of  58.25  billion  cubic  feet. 

I  have  a  note  here,  it  says  capacity  is 
estimated  theoretical  working  capacity  at 
350  p.s.i.g.  except  for  Dawn  1,  which  is 
(alculated  at  500.  This  is  so  as  to  provide 
high  deliverability. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the 
arbitration  board.  There  is  an  arbitration 
board  which  sits  under  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development,  or  The  Energy 
Department.  This  could  not  meet  last  year 
because  there  were  no  applications  made  to 
it. 

In  terms  of  inspection— and  I  want  to  say 
something,  if  I  may,  about  natural  gas  acci- 
dents  during   the   year— one   of   our   greatest 


problems  and  concerns,  of  course,  deals  with 
the  safety  of  human  beings  and  the  efficient 
use  of  gas-  and  oil-burning  equipment.  This 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources.  We  have 
been  working  for  a  year  now  on  certification 
of  technical  personnel  working  with  the 
natural  gas  industry.  We  have  certified  more 
than  7,300  different  individuals.  Six  thousand 
were  gas  fitters,  700  maintenance  fitters  and 
800  pipeline  inspectors. 

Our  purpose  was,  not  simply  by  law  and 
inspection,  but  by  education,  to  educate  them 
to  the  point  where  they  knew  how  to  handle 
these  various  natural  energy  resources  with 
care.  Every  major  appliance  installation  job, 
and  all  pipeline  installations  must  be 
directly  supervised  by  a  man  holding  a 
certificate.  This  programme  has  been  hailed 
as  an  important  step  by  many  of  the  provinces 
and  by  many  of  the  states  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  distributed  thousands  of  code 
books  during  the  year  and  have  sponsored 
an  active  programme  of  trade  instruction  in 
all  parts  of  the  province.  We  have  produced 
a  manual  written  in  non-technical  language 
to  further  assist  the  tradesmen.  We  have 
produced  a  special  manual  to  assist  the  many 
small  gas  companies  in  their  operational  and 
maintenance  procedures.  In  addition  to 
inspections,  the  department  stresses  the 
approach  that  an  education  is  the  best 
approach  to  fuel  safety. 

For  example,  our  mobile  training  unit  has 
been  useful  in  classes  sponsored  by  the  de- 
partment in  more  than  20  cities  and  towns. 
More  than  a  thousand  gas  fitters  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  classes.  In  1962,  the  depart- 
ment instituted  with  the  Provincial  Institute 
of  Trades  School,  a  night  school  course  for 
gas  fitters.  A  second  such  course  is  now  con- 
cluding, with  more  planned  for  future  years. 
This  technical  instruction  course  in  gas  fitting 
and  servicing  has  been  most  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  trade  as  evidenced  by  the 
increase  in  the  present  enrolment.  Inspection 
personnel  of  the  department  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  course  by  acting  as  instruc- 
tors until  such  time  as  the  school  develops  its 
own  teaching  personnel.  Twenty  three  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  inspections 
were  made  by  the  utilization  inspection 
branch  in  1962. 

We  stress  education  rather  than  policing 
methods,  but  we  do  do  both.  For  appliances, 
we  have  a  specification  for  every  type  of  oil, 
gas  and  propane  unit,  and  we  designate  the 
testing  agencies  which  are  the  Canadian 
Standards  Association,  the  Canadian  Gas 
Association  and  the  Underwriters'  Laborator- 
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ies  of  Canada.  The  department  will  also  test 
and  approve  non-production  line  units.  Two 
thousand  and  one  hundred  of  these  were  ap- 
proved by  the  department  in  1962. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
to  the  right  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North 
(Mr.  Reaume),  asked  me  if  I  would  have 
a  study  made  to  determine  what  it  would 
cost  in  terms  of  the  number  of  inspectors 
and  the  price  or  cost  of  having  a  com- 
plete inspection  made  when  each  appliance 
was  installed  for  natural  gas  and  for  pro- 
pane. I  report  to  you  now,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  convey  this  to  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  require  an 
addition  to  our  staflF  of  742  members,  costing 
approximately  $6,100,000.  This  is  as  opposed 
to  our  present  vote  for  which  we  are  asking 
$329,000. 

The  tendency  and  the  reason  I  do  not 
favour  it,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  even 
then  I  do  not  think  we  could  be  assured  that 
we  could  legislate  or  inspect  out  of  existence 
bad  judgment,  is  that  it  would  have  the 
tendency  to  lift  the  form  of  basic  responsi- 
bility from  the  installing  company.  I  think 
this  is  essential  to  retain. 

You  have  been  very  patient  with  me  and 
I  shall  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  minutes 
more. 

I  would  like,  sir,  to  say  something  about 
gas  accidents  during  the  year.  Not  just  gas 
accidents,  but  accidents  that  deal  with  fuel 
in  any  way.  I  might  point  out  to  you  that 
during  the  year  there  were  some  18,800 
people  died  of  heart  attacks,  and  45  people 
were  killed  in  accidents  involving  energy. 
Some  8,460  people  died  of  cancer,  45  people 
died  of  accidents;  1,260,  Mr.  Chairman,  were 
killed  on  the  highways,  45  people  died  as  a 
result  of  accidents  involving  energy.  I  would 
just  like  to  mention  this  to  you.  There  were 
six  deaths  attributed  directly  to  the  burning 
of  wood.  There  were  four  deaths  directly 
attributed  to  the  burning  of  coal.  None  was 
involved  in  manufactured  gas  in  1962,  12 
were  involved  in  fuel  oil,  fires  or  explosions, 
six  were  involved  in  l.p.g.,  that  is  propane, 
and  17  in  the  area  of  natural  gas. 

I  frankly  do  not  think— I  had  at  one  time 
hoped— but  I  do  not  really  think  when  I  look 
at  what  is  involved  and  how  many  con- 
ceivable uses  of  energy  there  are  and  how 
many  people— over  six  million  people— are  in 
constant  contact  with  electricity  and  gas  and 
coal  and  matches  and  so  forth,  that  it  is 
likely  for  a  Minister  ever  to  come  into  this 
House  and  say  that  there  have  been  no  acci- 
dents. Because,  unfortunately,  so  many  of 
them  are  a  result  of  simple  bad  judgment. 


Let  me  just  give  the  hon.  members  a  few 
examples,  and  as  I  recite  these,  ask  yoiu*- 
selves  whether  you  could,  as  a  Minister 
accept  responsibility  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
We  have  a  law  in  this  province  which  says, 
if  you  will  excuse  me  for  paraphrasing  it, 
"Thou  shalt  not  tinker  around  with  the  gas 
that  has  been  fed  into  your  house  by  a  dis- 
tributor". And,  "Thou  shalt  not  attach  a  new 
appliance,  thou  shalt  call  the  company". 

What  do  you  do  if  you  do  not  have  an 
inspector  in  the  bottom  of  every  basement? 
How  can  you  see  that  this  is  not  done?  How 
can  you?  You  could  inspect  on  Tuesday  and 
the  owner  could  put  it  in  on  Wednesday. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  resident  inspector. 
We  found,  for  example,  in  a  recent  inspection 
in  Windsor— this  is  just  one— where  a  fellow 
had  bought  an  appliance,  and  had  attached 
it  himself.  It  was  against  the  law,  but  he 
had  attached  it.  It  was  not  well  attached  and 
an  explosion  could  have  resulted.  Our 
inspector  caught  it  and  the  inspector  of  the 
distribution  company  under  the  requirement 
of  having  to  regularly  go  back  and  keep 
inspecting,  caught  it.  That  household  could 
have  been  destroyed.  There  is  a  law  against 
doing  what  he  did. 

What  about  the  people  who  go  looking  for 
the  gas  leak  with  a  match?  That  tremendous 
explosion  in  Ottawa,  as  I  recall,  that  blew 
out  the  side  of  the  whole  building,  was 
caused  by  a  man  looking  for  a  leak  in  the 
gas  line  with  a  match. 

What  do  you  do  about  people  who  dry 
their  hair  inside  an  open  gas  oven  and 
wonder  why  they  get  asphyxiated,  for 
example?  There  was  no  one  included  in  this 
last  year,  but  one  newspaper  took  me  to  task 
and  said  I  was  making  light  of  this  business 
of  gas  safety.  It  suggested  somebody  was 
asphyxiated  in  his  own  oven  drying  his  hair, 
but  I  just  sent  the  newspaper  the  facts  of 
three  that  had  happened.  I  have  never  heard 
any  more  from  it  on  that  subject.  Of  course, 
nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  fellow 
who  had  his  head  in  the  oven  either.  But 
what  can  you  do  about  these  people? 

An  hon.  member:  Must  have  been  a  Tory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  it  may  have 
been  before  or  after  an  election,  I  do  not 
know.   Nevertheless,  there  it  is. 

We  have  a  law  which  says,  "Thou  shalt 
not  purge  gas  lines  inside  of  a  closed  area, 
particularly—"  No,  not  particularly.  "Thou 
shalt  not"— period.  Particularly  not  if  there  is 
an  open  fire  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  This 
is  why  the  Metropolitan  store  blew  up  in 
Windsor,  and  the  people  who  were  convicted 
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had  had  30  years  of  experience.  And  frankly, 
sir,  this  is  exactly  what  caused  appar- 
ently—or I  should  not  be  quite  so  exact 
because  it  looks  to  be  sort  of  sub  judice  at 
the  moment,  but  this  seems  to  be  to  us  what 
caused  the  second  Superior  Propane  accident. 
There  was  a  truck,  as  I  understand  it,  with  a 
frozen  hue,  and  it  was  brought  in  to  unfreeze 
the  line  in  a  nice  warm  room.  And  the  room 
was  nice  and  warm  because  there  was  a 
heater  in  the  room  keeping  it  warm.  And 
ultimately,  I  believe,  certain  gas  escaped  from 
the  truck  and  there  was  sufBcient  in  the  room 
to  cause  an  explosion.  We  cannot  have  an 
inspector  on  hand  every  time  a  truck  is 
brought  in  to  warm  up. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  that 
happened  in  Ottawa,  without  naming  any 
names.  We  have  in  our  Act  a  clause  which 
says,  "Thou  shalt  not  lay  on  top  of  our  lines 
any  heavy  weight  without  proper  support 
for  our  lines  without  giving  notice  also  of 
what  you  are  going  to  do  to  the  distribution 
company." 

One  of  the  largest  distributors  in  Canada 
laid  right  on  top  of  the  distribution  gas  line 
underground  in  Ottawa  one  of  its  lines  which, 
because  of  the  weight,  broke  it.  Gas  escaped 
and  ultimately  an  accident  occurred.  We  can- 
not have  an  inspector  in  the  truck  of  that 
general  company  going  around  making  sure 
it  does  not  lay  its  lines  on  top  of  gas 
distribution  lines,  or  space  our  inspectors 
every  100  yards  wherever  the  lines  are,  like 
cobwebs  all  around  this  province  to  make 
sure  that  somebody  does  not  dig  into  one. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  In 
Ottawa,  as  I  recall,  a  company  had  a  back 
hoe— that  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  digs  a 
channel  that  you  can  lay  pipes  and  wires  in. 
It  dug  so  effectively  that  it  dug  into  the  gas 
line  and,  I  think,  lifted  it  up  18  inches  in 
the  air.  I  do  not  think  it  had  given  any 
notice  to  the  company.  I  do  not  think  it  even 
knew  there  was  a  gas  line  there,  but  there  is 
a  law  which  says  it  must.  We  cannot  have 
an  inspector  sitting  on  top  of  every  back 
hoe. 

Then  what  about  the  fellow  who  a  few 
weeks  ago  near  Toronto  here  had  a  back 
hoe  on  his  own  property  and  was  digging  a 
little  trench  to  put  down  some  Japanese  elm 
trees  or  something?  Are  we  going  to  have 
an  inspector  every  time  you  dig  up  a  tulip 
bulb?  How  far  down  do  you  go?  How  far 
do  you  go?  This  back  hoe  cut  through  the 
line,  and  the  gas  being  as  it  is,  it  travels  up 
the  inside  of  the  broken  line  and  may  come 
out  some  place  else,  at  a  most  unsuspected 
spot. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  detector  that 
could  be  used  that  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  A  signal  or  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes.  There  is  and  there 
is  not.  As  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
always  says  when  I  say  there  is  and  there  is 
not,  "You  cannot  get  caught  on  that  one." 
There  may  be  not  much  of  a  smell  and  the 
inspectors  carry  a  little  machine  which  tells 
them  when  gas  is  present.  But  I  mean, 
you  could  not  have  it  everywhere,  you  know, 
hanging  on  every  lamp  post.  But  the 
inspectors  themselves  and  people  working  on 
these  do  carry  equipment  to  tell  them. 

There  was  another  example  of  an  explo- 
sion in  Port  Hope.  There,  the  law  says  there 
must  be  a  cut-off  valve,  so  if  there  is  a  break 
in  the  line,  you  can  cut  the  gas  off  and  it 
does  not  go  on  bleeding  out  through  the  line. 
There  was  a  cut-off  valve  in  this  particular 
area,  and  then  the  city  of  Port  Hope  wanted 
to  pave  the  street.  These  are  as  I  understand 
the  facts.  And  the  city,  I  think,  gave  notice 
to  the  company  that  it  was  going  to  do  so. 
The  company,  as  I  understand  it,  did  not  do 
much  about  it,  and  the  city  paved  right  over 
the  valve.  When  there  was  an  explosion,  it 
could  not  find  the  valve. 

We  cannot  have  inspectors  standing  on  top 
of  every  valve  to  make  sure  they  are  not 
paved  over.  We  can  require  that  when  any- 
thing is  going  to  be  done,  and  it  is  provided 
under  The  Municipal  Act,  that  notice  must 
be  given  on  a  public  street  wherever  they 
are  going  to  be  near  these  things.  I  would 
say,  in  any  event,  these  things  go  on.  There  is 
no  known  cause  for  some  of  these  accidents. 
For  example,  a  jury  that  met  about  the  pro- 
pane accident,  which  was  a  very  serious  one, 
at  Superior  Propane  last  August,  was  unable 
to  decide  what  had  caused  it.  It  was  critical, 
the  members  said,  of  all  the  regulations  and 
inspections  and  government  organizations, 
provincial,  municipal  and  federal,  which  had 
their  hand  in  in  inspection,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  not  critical  of  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources,  but  it  was  critical  of  some 
other  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  have  established 
here  in  this  province  by  order-in-council  an 
interdepartmental  committee  now  chaired  by 
the  deputy  Attorney-General.  Our  purpose 
is  going  to  be  to  strip  all  the  fat  out  of  all 
these  regulations  and  Acts  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  in  no  way  contributing  to  any  risks 
involved,  and  to  be  sure  that  these  things  are 
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in  good  shape.  I  can  honestly  assure  this 
House  that  if  the  regulations  and  the  law, 
as  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  were 
followed  we  would  not  have  explosions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  is  interested 
in  the  prospects  for  oil  and  gas  in  the  north. 
I  think  I  have  gone  sufficiently  long  that 
I  would  like  to  stop,  and  I  will  mention 
something  of  this  in  the  Economics  and 
Development  estimates.  At  the  moment,  the 
nutshell  of  the  matter  is  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  prospect  on  Ontario  land 
or  water  that  we  have  any  control  over  at 
the  moment,  because  of  the  geological 
foundation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Ontario  Gas  Council. 
In  conclusion  I  would  just  like  to  advise  you 
that  we  have  sent  a  representative  to  the 
World  Power  Conference  in  Austraha.  We 
are  very  anxious  in  this  province— and  I  think 
our  statement  in  several  days,  or  whenever 
my  estimates  are  called,  will  show  this— we 
are  very  anxious  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the 
newest  advances  in  technology  and  nuclear 
energy.  Australia  may  very  well  be  a  good 
customer  of  ours  either  for  uranium  or  for 
our  nuclear-energy  machines.  Therefore,  we 
were  anxious  to  make  contact  v^dth  them. 

This  having  been  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
asking  you  if  you  will  grant  me  the  sum  of 
$731,000  to  carry  on  this  department  for 
the  coming  year.  This  is  very  little  above 
the  amount  last  year,  I  think  only  $5,000  or 
$10,000.  Having  said  that,  I  am  thanking 
you  for  your  patience.  I  commend  these 
now  to  your  tender  mercies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  some  very  brief 
introductory  comments  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  First,  since  I  was  leaving  the  House 
earlier  this  afternoon  and  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  best  wishes  for 
the  return  of  the  hon.  Minister,  let  me  do 
so  at  this  point. 

Two  months  ago  I  was  asked  about  this 
new  government  team  by  one  of  the  news- 
paper men  and  I  said  at  that  time  that  it 
had  a  captain  and  a  quarterback  and  that 
the  hon.  Minister  who  has  just  presented 
his    estimates   was    the    quarterback. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  do  not  know 
about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  assumed,  from  observing 
the  Argonauts  in  the  past  year  that  the  team 
could  not  operate  without  a  quarterback— but 
I  should  assure  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
team  has  got  along  a  lot  better  than  I  thought 
they  would  in  his  absence. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  A  lot  better  than  they 
would  if  I  had  been  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  was  not  a  very 
nice  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  atmosphere  and  some  of  the  antics  in 
this  House  have  not  changed  since  he  left  I 
must  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  has  not 
changed  very  much  in  his  return  either.  He 
has  all  the  old  vigour.  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
back  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  comments  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  Nova  Scotia  coal.  As  a  Canadian  I 
think  this  is  a  very  commendable  move.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  wondered  why  we  should 
let  another  part  of  this  nation's  economy 
languish  when  we,  as  Canadians,  could  assist 
some  of  the  less  fortunate  economic  areas— I 
hesitate  to  call  it  an  underdeveloped  area 
because  if  it  goes  out  over  the  CP  wire  my 
name  will  be  mud  down  in  Cape  Breton 
among  all  the  rest  of  the  clan.  But  certainly 
something  should  be  done  to  assist,  if  we 
can,  and  I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  that 
the  hon.   Minister  has   seized  upon. 

I  was  a  little  puzzled,  though,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  an  observation  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
when  he  said  that  the  remainder  of  the  coal 
available  was  not  available  for  our  purposes, 
that  there  was  not  an  adequate  quantity  or 
adequate  quality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  Let  me  just  say 
that  I  question  this.  Frankly,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  am  advised  in  the  department  that 
this  amount  of  coal— 800,000  tons— will,  when 
it  gets  up  to  750,000  tons  a  year,  amount  to 
19  per  cent  of  their  total  production  in  any 
year.  That  means  80  per  cent  is  unaccounted 
for.  I  was  advised  that  the  remaining  80 
per  cent  is  not  available  for  delivery  to  us 
because  of  commitments  elsewhere,  as  I 
understand  it— this  is  working  on  1962*s  coal 
production— or  else  it  is  not  of  a  quality 
which  can  be  fired  in  our  thermal  plant. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  is  not  of  adequate 
quality,  this  is  a  point  that  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  make  any  observation  on  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  try  to  get 
something  more.  I  questioned  this  myself, 
and  I  will  try  to  get  a  very  direct  factual 
statement  for  the  hon.  member  and  let  him 
have   it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  one  point  on  which 
I  do  feel  competent  to  make  an  observation 
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—when  the  hon.  Minister  says  it  is  not  avail- 
al>le,  it  seems  to  be  nonsensical  because  they 
are  closing  down  mines  in  Stellarton  and 
New  Glasgow  in  the  Cape  Breton  area. 

lion.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  may  be  because 
it  is  not  available  at  comi>etitive  prices.  It 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  not— that  may  be 
the  reason.  But  I  will  find  out  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  a  number  of 
aspects  of  the  gas  storage  and  the  gas  fields 
that  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly.  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  whether  the  solution  that  we 
seem  to  be  heading  towards  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  rights  and  payments  to  farmers  who 
have  gas  storage,  and  wells  under  their 
property,  is  an  equitable  one  or  not  at  this 
point.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  since  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  board,  that  we  have  just 
got  to  withhold  judgment  for  still  another 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mind  giving  me  any  observations  he  may 
bave,  as  to  what  he  thinks  might  be  more 
equitable? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  regard  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
<lcscription,  in  his  very  colourful  way,  of  the 
role  of  E.  B.  Jolliffe,  I  quite  frankly  was  not 
aware  of  this,  having  been  incarcerated  in 
this  building  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
buman  race  so  completely  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  straight 
logic.  The  real  problem  is  that  on  the  outer 
fringes  of  a  storage,  it  is  shallow  and  then 
comes  down  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  middle. 
If  you  measure  it  in  terms  of  acreage  on  the 
surface,  clearly  the  man  who  has  got  an 
acreage  out  on  tlie  fringes  of  the  well  is  not 
entitled  to  as  much  gas  storage  as  the  man 
who  happens  to  have  an  acreage  in  the 
•centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  make  this 
observation  while  the  hon.  member  is  on  this 
jwint?  I  do  not  question  this.  I  am  not  by 
any  means  contradicting  the  hon.  member  but 
T  am  saying  this,  however:  It  may  be  that  a 
gas  storage  area  requires  every  bit  of  that 
storage  to  make  it  a  gas  storage  area,  as  much 
as  the  middle  part. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  know,  like  the 
outside  of  the  cask.  Therefore,  the  fellow 
says,  "Well  count  me  out;  I  am  absolutely 
essential  to  you  but  you  do  not  want  to  give 
me  anything;  you  do  not  want  to  treat  me 


as  an  equal  partner  with  everybody  else, 
even  though  you  cannot  get  along  without 
me."  You  see,  there  is  that  argument. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  quite  see  where 
there  may  be  somebody  taking  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  approach,  because  he  happens  to  be 
on  the  periphery  of  the  area  and  feels  that 
he  should  get  an  equal  share  on  an  acreage 
basis;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  common  sense 
would  dictate  that  the  fair  way  to  do  this  is 
on  the  terms  of  the  volume  of  the  well 
imderneath  the  acreage  on  the  surface.  If 
you  can  come  up  with  some  sort  of  a  formula 
like  this,  I  think  you  will  be  reconciling 
some  of  the  conflicting  factors  the  property 
owners  have  been  debating  and  arguing 
among  themselves  for  quite  some  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  think  any- 
body has  rejected  that  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
that  Mr.  Jolliffe  presented  some  very  inter- 
esting propositions  and  facts  and  I  think  it 
is  desirable  to  check  these. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  main 
thing  that  captured  my  attention  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  remarks  were  his  observations  with 
regard  to  a  policy  for  gas  storage.  You  know— 
we  make  progress  slowly  around  here.  I  can 
recall  about  four  or  five  years  ago  stressing 
the  role  of  the  storage  areas  in  the  whole 
distribution  of  gas  in  this  province  and 
getting,  if  anything,  critical  reaction  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  I  would  say  that 
what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  today,  in 
general  principle,  is  what  I  was  advocating 
then;  the  only  difference  between  it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  a  little  slow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no.  Not  only  that  the 
hon.  Minister  is  a  little  slow,  but  the  basic 
proposition  is  that  I  think  if  we  are  going 
to  get  full  integration  and  the  use  of  these 
storage  areas,  it  must  be  through  an  integra- 
tion of  the  whole  gas  storage  system.  Whether 
this  can  be  done  only  through  public  owner- 
ship in  the  distribution  of  natural  gas,  I  will 
not  argue  dogmatically  today,  but  certainly 
if  it  is  not  done  through  public  ownership, 
which  would  assure  complete  integration, 
there  has  got  to  be  greater  integration  among 
the  various  companies. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  on  which  the 
]ion.  Minister  had  nothing  to  say.  I  was  told 
that  consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
another  line  from  western  Canada.  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  people  from  the  Lambton 
area  advocate  that  this  line,  this  time,  should 
not  come  though  northern  Ontario— a  looping 
of  the  line  in  northern  Ontario— but  should 
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come  as  a  straight  line,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
west  through  the  United  States;  therefore,  it 
would  come  directly  to  these  storage  areas. 

Since  we  have  got  a  line  in  northern 
Ontario  that  provides  gas  to  that  part  of  the 
province,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  economic 
advantage  in  looping  it  through  northern 
Ontario.  There  may  well  be  some  economic 
advantages  in  bringing  it  directly  from  the 
west  to  the  storage  areas  in  Lambton;  because 
this  would  ensure,  if  we  had  an  overall 
integrated  system  involving  all  the  private 
companies,  the  use  of  this  storage  area,  to  its 
full  capacity— a  potential  100  billion  cubic 
feet.  That  could  be  fed  during  the  peak 
consumption  period  in  the  winter  to  the  whole 
system  at  what  I  have  heard  calculated  at  a 
saving  approaching  25  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Without  arguing  over  the  figure, 
there  is  a  saving  available  if  you  buy  it  in 
the  off-peak  area. 

It  also  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just— you  do  not  mind  if  I  make  a  comment? 
May  I  just  point  out  to  you  that  you  can  buy 
so  much  summer  gas  that  that  becomes  the 
peak.  I  mean  the  peak  is  only  a  question  of 
when  you  buy  the  most  gas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  you  buy  it  at  an  off- 
peak  period  you  buy  it  because  it  is  not  being 
used  at  that  time;  if  it  were  not  coming 
through  the  hues,  the  lines  in  effect  would 
be  idle.  So  if  we  reached  a  peak  period  in  the 
summer,  it  is  a  peak  period  of  consumption; 
then  obviously  we  have  to  loop  our  line, 
"because  we  are  going  to  be  using  far  more 
in  the  wintertime.  I  think  there  is  a  little 
illogic  in  the  interjection  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, if  I  may  say  so,  getting  back  to  normal 
in  our  relationships  across  the  floor  here. 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  to  the 
hon.  Minister  is  this.  He  pointed  to  the 
rather  terrifying  possibility  of  a  major  break 
in  the  line  north  of  Toronto  and  the  con- 
sequences this  might  have  in  the  whole  of 
southern  Ontario.  Now  I  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  the  hon.  Minister  that  the 
department  has  not  been  reviewing  this 
possibility  of  another  line  from  the  west 
coming  through  Lambton,  so  that  it  would 
have  another  major  intake  to  this  province 
from  the  west  to  Lambton  with  the  whole 
of  the  storage  basins  being  integrated  there. 
Then  if  you  had  a  major  blow-up  in  your 
line  north  of  Toronto  it  would  seem  to  me 
you  would  have  no  problems  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  want  to  draw  to 
your  attention  that  there  is  a  line— is  it  called 
the  Panhandle  line?— the  line  that  comes  in 


at  Windsor.  Then  we  have  in  storage  some- 
thing like  45  billion  cubic  feet.  Annual 
consumption  is  about  149.  So  there  is  about 
one-third  in  reserves.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  line  can  handle,  but  I  do  know  we 
have  it.  I  would  be  happy  to  send  a  resume 
of  this  emergency  programme  that  we  have, 
I  think  it  is  considered  to  be  quite  adequate. 
However,  I  would  be  happy  to  look  into 
this  matter.  The  deputy  Minister  says  that 
Trans-Canada  has  suggested  something  about 
this  second  line.  I  apparently  did  not  know 
about   it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  you  will  find  that 
if  you  lend  your  support  to  it,  you  might 
even  persuade  some  very  disgruntled  Tories 
to  return  to  the  fold  out  in  Lambton. 

Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:   I  would  like   to  do 

that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  something  that  is 
very  dear  to  their  hearts. 

However,  seriously,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  be  opening  the  door  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  full  use  of  this  extraordinary  natural 
asset  that  we  have  out  in  the  Lambton  area, 
an  underground  capacity  of  100  billion  cubic 
feet,  which  at  the  present  time  I  think  is 
being  used  only  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent 
or  20  per  cent  of  its  overall  capacity. 

This  involves  in  the  interval,  of  course, 
taking  out  the  original  gas  and  designating 
it  as  a  storage  area,  and  some  of  the  other 
principles  that  were  enunciated  for  protecting 
this  asset  by  the  necessary  technical  pre- 
cautions instead  of  leaving  it  unregulated. 
In  other  words,  I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  only  wish  the  hon.  Minister 
could  be  rescued  from  his  slavish  adherence 
to  a  free  enterprise  approach,  and  would 
place  the  distribution  of  natural  gas  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  distribution  of  power;  then 
he  could  come  into  this  House  with  some 
authority  and  say  that  this  asset  was  going 
to  be  used  to  100  per  cent  of  its  capacity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  his  comments  on  the  prospects 
for  the  uranium  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  I  say  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  I  am  sure  it  was  not  due 
to  inattention,  I  am  sure  it  was  the  pressure 
of  business  elsewhere,  but  while  the  hon. 
gentleman  was,  I  assume,  not  in  his  seat, 
I  mentioned  that  if  I  could  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  nuclear  energy  during  the  esti- 
mates of  Economics  and  Development.  If  you 
wanted  to  have  a  go  at  uranium  at  that  time, 
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we  might  wind  them  up   together.    Is  that 
okay? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  hon.  Minister's  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  very  interesting  information 
that  he  gave  us  in  respect  to  the  percentage 
of  use  of  energy  in  Ontario:  the  oil,  coal,  gas 
and  electric,  hydro-electric  power.  It  be- 
comes very  apparent  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  sources  of  energy  in  Ontario  are 
accounted  for  by  oil.  This  seems  to  be  a 
consistent  pattern. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Actually,  my  hon. 
friend,  I  would  think  more  than  that.  As  you 
know,  much  gas  is  produced  as  a  by-product. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Maybe  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  this  part  to  economic  develop- 
ment. We  hear  so  much  talk  about  gas- 
nationalization  of  gas  and  so  on,  and  hydro- 
electric—but in  terms  of  economic  develop- 
ment one  half  of  the  cost  of  energy  in  the 
province  is  accountable  in  the  form  of  oil. 
The  question  therefore,  is  where  does  our  oil 
come  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  think  you 
can  say  one  half  of  the  cost  of  our  energy. 
I  think  you  can  say  one  half  of  all  of  the 
energy  consumed  in  Ontario  is  oil. 

You  see  the  only  way  you  can  equate  this 
—it  is  very  difficult— you  have  to  break  every- 
thing down  into  BTUs  to  try  to  figure  out 
how  many  BTUs  were  used,  how  much  a 
BTU  is  being  sold  at,  how  many  of  these 
represent  oil.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
really;  you  might  use  a  whole  lot  of  oil,  as 
an  equivalent  to  a  very  little  bit  of  some 
other  kind  of  fuel.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
equate  sources  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  may  be  the  un- 
fortunate part.  If  we  are  talking  for  a 
moment,  and  I  do  not  want  to  digress  un- 
necessarily into  economic  development,  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  it  would 
serve  our  purposes  better  to  push  oil  as 
opposed  to  gas,  or  coal  as  opposed  to  hydro 
—not  coal  as  opposed  to  hydro-electric,  but 
I  suppose  it  would  be  basically  oil  as  opposed 
to  another  form  of  energy.  Have  you  any 
idea  as  to  which  of  the  four  sources  of 
energy   is,   in   fact,   the   cheapest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  Frankly  I  do  not  think  you  can  say 
anything  on  this  point  because  it  is  like 
saying  which  is  the  roundest,  a  melon  or 
an  orange.  You  use  gas  for  certain  things 
and  you  cannot  use  anything  else  except  gas 


for  these  purposes;  the  same  with  electricity. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  is  the  cheapest, 
that  is  the  only  thing  you  can  use. 

There  are  certain  areas  where  they  do  com- 
pete. This  is  certainly  true.  This  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

One  point  in  connection  with  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  says:  what  do  you 
mean  "push,"  how  would  we  "push"? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  I  am  thinking 
about,  frankly,  is  this:  we  want  to  maintain 
competition  as  best  we  can.  From  the 
provincial  point  of  view  is  there  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  given  to  industry,  or  industrial 
development  generally,  by  making  any  one 
of  these  four  sources  of  energy  available 
to  industry  at  a  lesser  cost  than  what  now 
prevails? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  hon.  gentleman,  I  will  get  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  economists  in  the  department, 
and  make  it  available  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
prior  to  the  Economics  estimates.  He  will 
have  a  chance  to  study  background  material, 
to  think  about  the  matter  and  when  we  come 
to  talk  about  subsidization— you  know,  freight 
rates  and  other  things  that  are  of  interest  to 
the  hon.  gentleman,  on  which  he  has  spoken 
on  a  number  of  occasions— we  will  deal  with 
it  then,  if  that  suits  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  601  agreed  to. 
Vote  602  agreed  to. 

On  vote  603: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Kent  county  and  Elgin  county  there  is  quite 
an  oil  development  taking  place.  When  you 
look  at  the  map  of  Lake  Erie  we  see  at  least 
practically  every  foot  of  Lake  Erie  leased 
out  to  the  international  boundary  line.  When 
you  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  international 
boundary  line  there  is  a  large  portion  of 
Lake  Erie  not  leased  on  the  American  side. 
This  has  been  under  discussion  many,  many 
times.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
enlighten  me.  Is  it  that  you  are  encouraging 
more  development  in  the  Lake  Erie  area,  or 
what  could  you  say  along  this  line? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  recollection  of 
some  years  ago  is  that  there  is  truth  in  what 
the  hon.  member  has  said.  I  think  this  deals 
with  competing  energy  sources  on  die  Amer- 
ican side. 

You  see,  traditionally  gas  has  been  drilled 
for  in  Lake  Erie,  as  I  recall,  from  something 
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like  1903  or  thereabouts.  Gas  has  been  very 
extensively  distributed.  There  is  a  distribution 
system  owned  by  Union  Gas  to  make  use  of 
it.  Let  us  say  we  started  drilling  for  gas— I 
do  not  know  where  but  let  us  say  in  some 
water  where  there  was  no  distribution  system 
near  that  could  make  use  of  it.  This,  as  I 
recall,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
icans have  not  used  their  side  of  Lake  Erie. 
There  is  a  second  one  and  I  think  that  is  the 
geological  one  that  there  are  certain  develop- 
ments that  go  out  into  Lake  Erie  that  start 
to  peter  off  once  they  get  on  to  the  inter- 
national boundary  line. 

The  amount  of  gas  that  is  produced  in 
Ontario,  as  I  said,  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  that  we  consume.  For  every  amount 
that  we  can  produce  here  means  more  jobs 
for  our  people.  The  more  equipment  that 
goes  into  it  helps  to  make  our  industries 
more  competitive,  and  so  on.  We  encourage 
it  in  the  sense  that  we  give  them  every 
facility  that  we  think  they  should  have,  but 
we  are  not  letting  them  run  all  over  anybody. 

I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  men- 
tioned this  the  hon.  member  was  having  a 
conference  there  with  someone  beneath  the 
gallery.  I  just  draw  this  to  his  attention 
because  I  found  these  figures  since  saying 
that  the  fish  catch,  for  instance,  in  Lake  Erie 
of  which  the  hon.  member  has  spoken  for 
very  good  reasons,  in  1960  was  29,219,000 
pounds;  in  1961  it  was  35,698,000  pounds 
and  in  1962  it  was  up  to  44,585,000  pounds. 

In  short,  in  two  years— I  am  not  pretending 
to  say  that  anybody  take  credit  for  it— but  the 
new  approach  that  is  being  made  towards 
drilling  and  exploration  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Lake  Erie  is  obviously  conducive  to 
what  is  happening  and  in  any  event  is  not 
retarding  it.  I  think  it  is  very  encouraging  to 
go  from  29  million  to  44  million  pounds  in 
two  years.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
as  my  hon.  friend  says,  the  lampreys  have 
something  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  the  Canadian  catch  or 
the  total  catch? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  understand  this  is 
the  catch  Ontario  fishermen  took  out  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  want  to  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  that  information.  Another  ques- 
tion is:  There  is  quite  an  oil  development  in 
those  counties,  Elgin  and  Kent— 

An  hon.  member:  A  new  oil  field. 

Mr.  Spence:  Do  the  officials  of  your  de- 
partment make  a  study  or  have  any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  this  development? 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay;  You  mean  the  Clear- 
ville  field? 

Mr.  Spence:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes.  I  mentioned  that 
at  the  beginning  that  this  Clearville  field  in 
Orford  township— I  think  I  said  Oxford  earlier 
but  it  is  Orford  township— in  the  county  of 
Kent,  is  a  very  important  one  and  it  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  revitalize  the  interest  in  oil 
exploration  and  so  forth  in  eastern  Canada. 
We  are  very  encouraged  with  it.  It  looks  as 
if  it  is  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  add  a  great  number  of 
dollars  to  the  value  of  our  economy.  I  have 
a  note  on  the  Clearville  field  that  I  would  be 
happy  to  let  the  hon.  gentleman  have  in 
relation  to  it. 

We  have  a  drilling  and  production  branch 
that  is  in  constant  contact  with  these  people. 
We  have  various  services,  maps,  seismograph 
records;  we  have  all  kinds  of  things  that  they 
do  use  and  we  offer  them  every  service  that 
we  can.  I  think  they  are  pleased  with  what 
we  can  do  for  them.  I  have  this  note  and 
once  I  have  glanced  to  see  that  I  did  not 
sign  an  lOU  on  the  back  of  it  or  something, 
I  will  send  it  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  they  seem  to  be  quite 
pleased  in  that  area  about  what  your  depart- 
ment is  doing,  but  there  is  some  discussion 
that  it  is  Americans  who  are  developing 
this  field.  I  wonder  what  you  or  your 
department  is  doing  to  encourage  our 
Canadian  companies?  I  have  nothing  against 
Americans  coming  in  and  doing  it,  but  is 
there  any  encouragement,  or  anything  done 
by  your  department,  given  to  Canadian 
companies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  basic  encourage- 
ment I  must  frankly  say  I  think  is  a  matter 
of  "dough". 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  matter  of  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  A  matter  of  money. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Oh,  after 
all  those  biblical  quotations  earher— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  have  one  that 
things  are  passing  strange,  as  I  recall,  and  so 
perhaps  I  thought  I  could  use  that  one.  In 
any  event,  I  think  money  is  the  fundamental 
problem— that  and  being  able  to  integrate  it 
with  a  larger  company  where  techniques  and 
equipment  and  so  on  are  available  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  We  are  not,  with  these  few 
thousands  of  dollars,  able  to  finance  anything. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
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that  our  development  agency  should  be 
involved  in,  but  I  would  think  it  is  basically  a 
matter  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  603  agreed  to. 
Vote  604  agreed  to. 

On  vote  605: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-\\^alkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  we  discuss  H>dro  here  or 
after  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macanlay:  Under  the  next  one. 
I  would  want  to  mention  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  that  the  capital  dis- 
bursement of  Hydro  is  not  a  voted  matter. 
It  is  a  statutory  matter,  if  you  understand 
what  I  mean.  The  money  would  be  granted 
to  it  under  the  legislation  without  the  vote. 
What  we  have  normally  done  in  the  past 
was  to  ask  the  vice-chairman,  and  this  has 
been  myself,  to  make  a  statement  on  Hydro 
as  soon  as  vote  605  is  carried,  to  be  followed 
by  anyone  else  who  would  like  to  make  a 
general  statement  and  then  specific  questions. 
The  hon,  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer) 
is  going  to  do  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  605  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  tlie  hon.  Minister  has  just  said  the  statutory 
item  which  is  listed  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  relates  to  a 
grant  in  aid  of  the  expansion  of  rural  hydro- 
electric service  in  northern  Ontario. 

During  the  past  few  sessions  this  estimate 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  a  general  state- 
ment on  Ontario  Hydro  and  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  which  appear  to  be  topical. 
Today,  then,  it  is  my  privilege  and  I  count 
it  a  considerable  privilege  to  report  to  you  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  this  House 
serving  as  a  member  of  The  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  survey  of  the  scope  of  Ontario 
Hydro  activity  in  1962  without  becoming 
immersed  in  details.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
outlines  of  the  story  with  what  I  hope  will 
be   sufficient  breadth. 

First,  with  respect  to  power  loads.  Through 
the  first  half  of  1962  there  seemed  httle 
reason  for  optimistic  expectations  about  the 
year  as  a  whole.  There  occurred,  however, 
an  upturn  in  August,  as  the  hon.  members 
know,  followed  by  the  sharp  upward  turn  in 
the  economy  that  developed  in  November  and 
December.  These  betterments  in  the  economy 
of  Ontario  ultimately  resulted  in  December 


peak  loads  reaching  6,292,951  kilowatts 
which  surpassed  the  1961  peak  by  5.8  per 
cent. 

In  mentioning  this  increase  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  load  figures  used  in  the  cal- 
culation are  those  obtained  from  measure- 
ments at  the  points  of  generation  and 
consequently  include  transmission  losses  and 
the  effects  of  diversity.  For  this  reason  they 
do  not  precisely  reflect  the  growth  of 
customer  loads  because  transmission  losses 
at  the  time  of  the  1962  peak  were  much 
lower  than  at  the  time  of  the  1961  peak.  The 
lower  losses  in  1962  arose  from  the  genera- 
tion of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  load 
at  thermal  stations  which  of  course,  as  hon. 
members  know,  are  close  to  load  centres,  and 
a  correspondingly  smaller  proportion  at 
hydraulic  stations  remote  from  the  load.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  growth  of  customer 
loads  in  1962  was  7.8  per  cent. 

The  wisdom  of  Ontario  Hydro's  provision 
for  large  thermal-electric  generating  stations 
was  amply  demonstrated  last  year.  Because 
of  the  low  water  conditions  which  prevailed, 
demands  upon  the  thermal-electric  stations 
passed  all  previovis  records.  In  southern  and 
northeastern  Ontario  water  conditions  so 
drastically  reduced  the  output  of  hydro- 
electric generating  stations  that  at  one  point 
coal-fired  plants  were  called  upon  to  supply 
as  much  as  32  per  cent  of  the  total  power 
requirements.  During  the  past  winter  when 
ice  conditions  at  tlie  Niagara  River  were  un- 
usually severe  and  added  to  the  problems  of 
water-power  generation,  these  thermal  plants 
were  supplying  as  much  as  37  per  cent  of  the 
energy  required  in  southern  Ontario. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  less  severe  low  water  conditions  of 
15  years  ago,  when  Ontario  Hydro  was  com- 
pelled to  reduce  supply  to  customers  to  try 
to  make  do  with  the  inadequate  volume  of 
generation  from  the  system  of  that  time, 
which  was  entirely  based  on  hydro-electric 
plants.  Under  worse  operating  conditions  this 
past  year,  Ontario  Hydro  was  able  to  main- 
tain regular  supply  of  electric  energy. 

An  additional  aid  in  the  success  of  Ontario 
Hydro  in  meeting  all  primary  load  demands 
during  this  difficult  period  of  low  water  and 
heavy  ice  conditions  has  been  the  effective 
arrangement  of  interconnections  with  neigh- 
bouring electrical  utility  systems.  Such  inter- 
connections have  been  accomplished  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  to  other  juris- 
dictions spare  capacity  power  when  need 
arises.  In  general,  however,  Ontario  Hydro 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  interconnect- 
ing system  in  being  able  to  gain  substantial 
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additional  revenue  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
energy  available  from  hydraulic  resources. 
Such  interconnections  have  been  made 
possible  following  the  frequency  standardiza- 
tion programme  carried  out  throughout 
southern  and  northeastern  Ontario  some  years 
ago. 

In  1962  interconnections  were  extended 
between  adjacent  power  utilities  to  the  point 
where  the  commission's  system  in  November 
was  operating  in  parallel  with  a  network 
extending  from  the  James  Bay  watershed  on 
the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  state  of  Montana  on  the 
west  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  USA. 

Under  normal  circumstances  Ontario 
Hydro  still  would  choose  to  generate  power 
at  hydro-electric  stations,  using  the  water 
so  bounteously  provided  by  nature,  rather 
than  to  employ  thermal-electric  stations 
which  require  the  consumption  of  coal.  A 
hydrauHc  plant  costs  more  to  build  than  a 
steam  plant  but  it  costs  less  to  operate. 
Even  though  the  cost  of  fuel  puts  thermal- 
electric  generation  in  a  somewhat  less  favour- 
able hght,  one  must  recognize,  nevertheless, 
that  the  larger  thermal  units  now  being 
brought  into  operation  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased efficiency  of  those  large  units  have 
narrowed  the  gap  between  the  cost  of  power 
generated  from  water-power  resources  and 
the  cost  of  power  generated  from  thermal 
resources.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  system  to  have  satisfactory  reserves  of 
thermal-electric  capacity  at  hand,  since 
Ontario  Hydro  thereby  has  additional  insur- 
ance  against   unpredictable   weather. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  approaching 
completion  of  development  of  the  economic 
sources  of  hydro-electric  power  in  the  prov- 
ince and  the  accelerated  trend  toward 
thermal-electric  generation  has  marked  the 
entry  of  Ontario  Hydro  into  a  new  era.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  new  era  will  be 
distinguished  by  the  addition  into  the  system 
of  nuclear-reactor-produced  power.  Involved 
in  Ontario  Hydro's  greater  opportunities  for 
serving  the  people  of  Ontario  by  increasing 
the  abundant  supply  of  low-cost  power  will 
be  the  emphasis  which  will  be  placed  upon 
the  advantages  to  our  standard  of  living  from 
increased  use  of  electricity  in  homes,  com- 
munity institutions  and  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Ontario  Hydro  intends  to  continue  its  use 
of  every  modem  method  in  all  phases  of  its 
operations,  including  sales  promotion,  organ- 
izational and  administrative  economies,  and 
more  efficient  new  equipment  and  techniques 
in  the  battle  with  rising  costs.  The  purpose  is 


to  keep  costs  of  electricity  low.  The  commis- 
sion's rates  have  remained  at  remarkably  low 
and  stable  levels  throughout  the  years,  largely 
because  its  customers  have  constantly  in- 
creased their  use  of  electric  facilities  avail- 
able. Today  the  market  for  the  sale  of  energy 
is  much  more  competitive.  The  conditions 
that  favoured  Ontario  Hydro's  remarkable 
development,  the  conditions  that  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  low  electrical  rates, 
can  be  continued  only  if  the  market  for 
electricity  is  expanded  and  the  average  usage 
per  customer  can  be  increased  still  further 
even  in  this  more  competitive  market.  It  is 
Ontario  Hydro's  task  and  duty  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  continuously  expanding  Ontario 
market,  and  in  turn  to  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  the  market  by  supplying  power  in  the 
most  economical  way  consistent  with  a  high 
level  of  service. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  feature  of  our 
present  system  of  power  generation  which 
merits  special  consideration.  It  is  a  matter  ta 
which  the  hon.  Minister  has  referred  this 
afternoon,  and  that  is  the  purchase  of  coal 
for  operation  of  thermal-electric  generating 
stations.  In  1962  Ontario  Hydro  purchased 
some  1,500,000  tons  of  coal.  Of  this,  approxi- 
mately 250,000  tons  originated  in  Nova 
Scotia,  this  amount  being  the  maximum  that 
could  be  produced  and  forwarded  within  the 
shipping  season.  The  balance  was  from  the 
United  States.  Supply  of  up  to  about  3  million 
tons  of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  has  been  con- 
tracted for  over  the  next  five  years.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  will  continue  to 
be  contingent  on  the  payment  of  Dominion 
Coal  Board  sub\entions.  Purchases  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  will  possibly  rise  from  about 
350,000  tons  in  1963  to  750,000  tons  in  1967. 
It  has  been  the  Dominion  Coal  Board  sub- 
ventions which  have  made  our  purchases  of 
Nova  Scotia  coal  economically  possible. 

I  am  not  going  to  estimate  what  proportion 
of  total  coal  requirements  will  be  provided 
from  Canadian  sources  after  the  expiry  of 
the  present  agreement.  The  total  requirement 
for  coal  in  1970,  as  now  estimated,  may  vary 
from  4,800,000  tons  to  7,500,000  tons- 
depending  on  stream-flow  conditions  and  the 
extent  to  which  nuclear  resources  may  be 
developed.  Looking  ahead  to  1980,  the  mini- 
mum consumption  envisaged  for  the  year 
1980  would  be  approximately  seven  million 
tons;  the  consumption  in  that  year  without 
further  nuclear  development  could  run  to 
more  than  26  million  tons. 

I  believe  all  hon.  members  will  agree  with 
me  that  a  dependence  of  these  last  propor- 
tions on  sources  of  fuel  outside  this  province 
is  something  which  would  be  accepted  only 
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under  the  terms  of  strict  necessity.  Ontario 
Hydro  looks  forward  to  the  day,  however, 
when  electricity  produced  by  nuclear  means 
will  be  competitive  with  coal.  Nuclear  power 
development,  when  this  objective  is  reached, 
will  bring  into  use  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people  another  gift  indigenous  to  this  prov- 
ince, in  the  form  of  natural  uranium. 

During  1962,  gross  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  primary  power  and  energy  were  approxi- 
mately $252  million,  an  increase  of  about 
$14  million  over  corresponding  revenue  in 
1961.  I  have  mentioned  the  adverse  operating 
conditions.  Only  in  the  northwestern  region 
did  normal  or  better  than  normal  stream-flow 
and  water-storage  conditions  prevail.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  usable  water  storage  deterior- 
ated generally  because  of  a  lack  of  rain  until 
the  late  fall,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
total  volume  of  water  in  storage  was  only 
about  53  per  cent  of  normal.  The  annual  mean 
flows  of  the  Niagara,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  Rivers  were  respectively  10  per  cent, 
15  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent  below  their 
recent  ten-year  mean  values.  In  1961,  280,- 
000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  the 
thermal  plants,  and,  assuming  nonnal  river 
flows,  it  was  estimated  that  the  requirement 
for  1962  would  be  515,200  tons.  The  actual 
consumption  in  tlie  year  was  approximately 
1,459,000  tons. 

Throughout  past  years  a  reserve  fund  for 
stabilization  of  rates  and  contingencies  had 
been  built  up,  ample  allocations  having  been 
made  when  stream  flows  or  load  factors  were 
higher  than  normal,  and  at  a  time  when  extra 
water  at  Niagara  was  available  because  con- 
struction of  the  big  power  authority  of  the 
state  of  New  York  plant  on  the  US  side  of 
the  river  had  not  been  completed.  Accord- 
ingly, the  cost  of  additional  fuel  required  in 
1962  was  absorbed  by  this  fund,  which  had 
been  established  to  meet  the  inevitable  and 
sometimes  quite  wide  fluctuations  in  the  cost 
of  power  which  may  be  caused  from  time 
to  time  by  climatic  and  economic  conditions. 

In  1962  Ontario  Hydro  spent  approxi- 
mately $114,600,000  on  capital  construction, 
and  present  plans  indicate  the  expenditure  of 
a  slightly  higher  amount  in  1963. 

Ontario  Hydro  customers  became  the  first 
Canadians  to  make  use  of  electricity  derived 
from  the  atom  in  their  day-by-day  activities 
when  the  nuclear  power  demonstration  plant 
at  Rolpliton  commenced  feeding  power  into 
the  southern  Ontario  system  last  June. 

A  joint  undertaking  of  Atomic  Energy  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  Canadian  General  Electric  Co., 
and  Ontario  Hydro,  the  20,000-kilowatt  pilot 
project  was  an  investment  in  the  future  and 


a  guide  to  further  nuclear  developments.  Not 
expected  to  produce  power  at  competitive 
cost,  the  station  is  providing  a  lot  of  engin- 
eering, operational  and  maintenance  experi- 
ence that  will  prove  invaluable  as  the 
nuclear-electric  development  programme  pro- 
gresses. 

And  at  Douglas  Point,  where  the  nation's 
first  full-scale  nuclear  power  plant  is  imder 
construction  by  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited,  important  advances  were  made  dur- 
ing tlie  year.  As  scheduled,  civil  construction 
was  virtually  complete  in  preparation  for 
mechanical  and  electrical  installations. 

Plans  call  for  Ontario  Hydro  to  operate 
the  200,000-kilowatt  nuclear-electric  plant 
upon  completion  in  1965,  and  to  purchase  it 
from  AECL  when  proven  suitable  for  oper- 
ation in  the  system,  at  a  price  which  will 
permit  the  production  of  energy  at  a  cost 
comparable  to  a  modern  conventional  thermal- 
electric  station  of  similar  capacity. 

Full-scale  construction  operations  are  in 
progress  at  Lakeview  generating  station  just 
west  of  Metropohtan  Toronto,  and  in  the  hy- 
dro-electric field  at  stations  in  the  James  Bay 
watershed,  at  Little  Long  on  the  Mattagami 
River,  north  of  Kapuskasing,  and  at  Otter 
Rapids  on  the  Abitibi  River.  The  initial  stages 
of  construction  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
sites  of  Harmon  and  Kipling  generating  sta- 
tions, also  on  the  Mattagami  River,  down- 
stream from  Little  Long. 

Otter  Rapids  and  Lakeview  generating 
stations  were  both  in  service  in  1961,  and  the 
only  additional  capacity  made  available  in 
1962  was  at  Lakeview  generating  station.  The 
commissioning  of  the  first  300,000  kilowatt 
unit  was  completed  in  the  spring,  and  the 
second  300,000  kilowatt  unit  was  given  serv- 
ice tests  in  the  fall  and  is  now  producing 
250,000  kws-as  required-or  300,000-if 
necessary.  Hon.  members  will  be  interested 
to  learn,  I  think,  that  the  third  and  fourth 
units  are  scheduled  for  service  respectively 
in  1963  and  1964,  the  fifth  unit  for  service  in 
1966,  and  the  sixth  in  1967. 

Several  hon.  members  of  the  House  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Otter  Rapids 
station  on  the  Abitibi  during  the  tour  which 
took  us  to  that  part  of  the  province  in 
September,  1962.  In  addition  to  the  construc- 
tion work  on  other  power  plants  in  the  same 
region,  progress  is  being  made  on  river 
diversions  for  the  improvement  of  water 
storage  and  to  achieve  economical  flood 
control  on  this  watershed. 

In  addition  to  scheduled  construction  to 
which  I  have  referred,  plans  have  been  drawn 
up   for   a   second   stage   of   development   at 
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each  of  the  three  stations  on  the  Mattagami 
River.  These  plans,  together  with  those  related 
to  five  other  potential  sites  all  within  the 
James  Bay  watershed,  envisage  the  produc- 
tion of  an  additional  but  as  yet  unscheduled 
1,152,000  kilowatts  of  dependable  peak 
capacity.  Other  sites  capable  of  development 
are  those  on  the  English,  Mississagi,  Montreal 
and  Madawaska  rivers,  as  well  as  potential 
pumped-storage  sites  elsewhere  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

How  is  the  power  generated  in  the  James 
Bay  watershed  to  reach  that  part  of  Ontario 
where  the  greatest  market  exists?  Ontario 
Hydro  has  been  a  pioneer  in  many  ways  in 
the  public  utilities  field,  and  lays  claim,  in- 
deed, to  being  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  transmitting  power  over  con- 
siderable distances  by  high  voltages,  and  in 
particular  at  230,000  volts.  We  are  one  of  the 
first  utilities  in  North  America  to  construct 
an  extra-high-voltage  line  of  significant 
length.  By  the  end  of  1962,  100  miles  of 
EHV  line  were  complete,  and  by  next  fall 
the  line  from  Pinard  transformer  station  to 
Sudbury  will  be  in  operation  at  230,000  volts. 
Extension  of  the  line  southward  has  been 
authorized,  and  work  will  begin  in  mid- 1963 
on  the  next  section,  with  construction  head- 
quarters at  Nobel.  Total  length  of  the  line 
when  completed  from  Pinard  T.S.  to  Klein- 
burg  in  the  southern  Ontario  region  here 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  Toronto  will  be 
about  440  miles.  The  northern  section  will 
be  changed  over  to  500,000-volt  operation 
when  the  transmission  load  approaches  the 
capacity  of  the  line  at  230,000  volts. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  the  Niagara  River. 
This  winter's  difiicult  ice  conditions  have 
been  much  in  the  news.  These  have  seriously 
aflFected  all  the  generating  stations  on  the 
river,  but  the  situation  could  have  been 
much  worse  had  it  not  been  for  the  operation 
of  two  icebreaking  boats  recently  put  in 
operation  by  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Con- 
ditions will  be  improved  still  further  before 
the  winter  of  1963-64  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  remedial  works  which  are  now  in 
progress.  These  include  the  removal  of  high 
spots  in  the  river  bed  on  both  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  sides.  The  hon.  members 
may  recall  having  read  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  of  the  lowering 
of  the  water  at  the  weekend  so  that  an 
examination  could  be  made  of  the  river  bed 
and  part  of  the  upstream  area  from  the  Falls. 
That  work  is  included  in  this  year's  pro- 
gramme, which  also  includes  the  construction 
of  training  walls  on  the  Canadian  side  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  ice,  and  the  exten- 


sion of  the  13-gate  Grass  Island  Control  Dam 
by  five  additional  100-foot  gates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  load  building  is  one  of  the 
principal  policies  of  Ontario  Hydro  today,  as 
it  is  with  all  utilities  on  the  continent.  Our 
capital  cost  is  high  in  relation  to  annual 
revenue,  and  it  is  essential  to  diversify  the 
load  in  every  way,  and  to  keep  our  equip- 
ment working  at  capacity  in  as  many  of  the 
24  hours  of  the  day  as  possible  if  the  com- 
mission and  the  municipal  utilities  are  to  keep 
their   costs   down. 

In  our  homes  we  know  and  appreciate  the 
many  conveniences  and  comforts  which  are 
provided  by  electrical  appliances.  Before 
World  War  II  there  were  about  30  different 
electrical  items  available  for  use  in  the  home. 
Now  the  number  is  approaching  100.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  versatility  of  electric  energy 
and  Ontario  Hydro's  customers  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  best  possible  in  electrical  living. 

Recognizing  that  growth  is  evidence  of 
vitality  and  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
right  type  of  growth  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  its  continuing  successful  opera- 
tion, Ontario  Hydro  embarked  upon  an 
intensive  sales  promotion  campaign,  at  the 
instigation  and  with  the  earnest  support  of 
the  municipal  utility  commissioners. 

The  programme  is  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  but  during  1962  Ontario 
Hydro  and  the  municipal  utilities  added 
approximately  24,000  kilowatts  of  house- 
heating  load  and  more  than  30,000  kilowatts 
of  commercial  and  industrial  space-heating. 
This  means  that  electric  heating  was  installed 
in  210  motels,  110  churches,  50  schools, 
1,000  apartment  suites,  about  2,000  homes  and 
several  shopping  centres  with  many  more 
installations  planned  or  under  construction. 
Over  the  past  four  years  about  4,000  homes 
were  equipped  with  complete  electric  heat- 
ing. 

One  particularly  significant  development  of 
1962  was  the  commencement  of  one  of  the 
largest  all-electric  subdivisions  in  Canada. 
This  area  of  homes  without  chimneys  was 
officially  opened  on  February  8  and  has  been 
thronged  with  visitors  indicating  the  interest 
that  there  is  in  the  subject  of  electric  heating 
and  its  many  advantages.  The  tremendous 
possibilities  of  this  all-electric  concept  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
more  than  1,300,000  electrically  heated 
houses  in  the  United  States;  and  in  that 
country  last  year  there  was  a  new  electrically 
heated  home  completed  every  3.5  minutes. 
The  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  forecasts  6,000,000 
electrically  heated  homes  by  1970. 
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The  primary  goal  of  load  building— whether 
the  load  is  residential,  commercial,  industrial 
or  farm— is  to  keep  the  cost  of  electricity  low 
1)\  ensuring  the  most  economic  use  of  avail- 
able power  facilities.  This  principle  is  uni- 
\ersally  accepted  by  tlie  electrical  utilities 
throughout  North  America  and  the  Live 
Better  Electrically  programme  is  its  continent- 
w  ide  expression  by  tlie  whole  industry.  As  I 
liave  already  said,  only  through  this  more 
efficient  use  can  rates  for  power  be  main- 
tained at  the  low  levels  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed. 

An  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
Ontario  Hydro  keeps  its  rates  constantly 
under  review.  We  are  required  by  law  to 
supply  electric  energy  at  cost  and  the  same 
<'lements  of  cost,  I  might  say,  are  used  for 
e\ery  customer. 

There  has  been  considerable  pressure  on 
Ontario  Hydro  to  negotiate  long-term  con- 
tracts for  power  on  the  theory  that  rates 
must  be  stable  for  some  years  in  the  future. 
In  considering  tliis  matter,  I  believe  certain 
factors  should  be  recognized.  An  enterprise 
uliich  is  called  upon  to  quote  a  firm  price 
for  its  product  for  a  given  period  of  the 
unpredictable  future  can  do  so  with  con- 
fidence only  if  it  provides  for  the  worst 
probabilities  that  may  be  encountered.  The 
margin  of  built-in  insurance  against  adverse 
contingencies  may  be  considerable.  It  may 
he  so  broad  as  to  make  the  long-term  price 
no  bargain  to  its  customers.  If  Ontario  Hydro 
is  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  all  its  customers, 
it  cannot  afford  to  offer  "bargains"  to  a 
specially  favoured  few.  Contracts,  whether 
for  the  shorter  or  the  long  term,  must  cover 
costs. 

Ontario  Hydro,  established  nearly  57  years 
auo  to  provide  electricity  at  cost  to  the  power 
users  of  our  province,  has  done  so  with  a 
siu  cess  that  has  engaged  the  admiration  and 
indeed  the  envy  of  the  world  at  large. 

That  Ontario  Hydro  should  continue  to 
operate  on  the  basis  of  its  tested  and  proven 
business  principles  and  on  its  high  professional 
standards  as  in  the  past,  that  it  continue  as 
a  co-operative  enterprise  in  harmonious  rela- 
tionship with  the  municipalities  which  have 
an  ever-increasing  (;quity  in  its  system,  that 
it  continue  to  adapt  its  methods  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  tlie  times— this  can, 
I  suggest,  be  taken  as  the  sincere  wish  and 
intention  of  this  government. 

We  have  good  reason  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  municipal  Hydro  commissioners  of  this 
province,  who  through  their  close  partnership 
with  the  provincial  commission  have  been  so 
faithful   in   their   trust   to   the   power   users— 


the  citizens  of  the  municipalities  whom  they 
serve.  Through  their  foresight  and  effort, 
and  the  co-operation  which  the  government 
and  Ontario  Hydro  have  been  able  and  eager 
to  provide,  the  power  supply  in  this  province 
has  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  government 
than  the  satisfaction  of  those  needs.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  that  the  public  good  has  been  magni- 
ficently served  by  the  present  system  that 
so  effectively  uses  the  natural  gifts  of  this 
province  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  high  regard 
we  have  for  the  executive  and  staff  of  Ontario 
Hydro,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
way  in  which  they,  through  their  fine  organ- 
ization, continue  to  serve  the  province.  And 
it  is  in  the  day-to-day  operations,  the  hum- 
drum activity  that  keeps  power  surging  along 
the  lines  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hydro  cus- 
tomers that  the  average  citizen  is  most  aware 
of  Ontario  Hydro  service.  Yet  the  regular 
supply  of  electricity  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
lives  in  every  way  that  it  requires  almost  a 
major  disaster  to  make  us  aware  of  our 
dependence  on  Hydro  for  the  comfort  and 
the  convenience  we  all  enjoy. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  word  as  to  Ontario 
Hydro's  service  to  the  rural  community.  In 
1962  the  commission  made  a  net  addition  of 
appoximately  500  miles  to  the  rural  distribu- 
tion network  to  bring  the  total  in  operation 
to  48,500  miles.  Nearly  15,000  customers 
were  added  to  the  number  being  served  to 
bring  that  total  to  about  500,000.  Electricity 
is  available  to  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
farms  in  the  province  with  138,000  now 
electrified,  this  figure  representing  something 
more  than  91  per  cent  of  the  farms. 

Hon.  members  are  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  electricity  to  the  farmer.  Some- 
thing of  the  importance  that  farmers  attach 
to  electric  service  may  be  gauged  from  a  few 
simple  facts.  While  the  number  of  farm  cus- 
tomers rose  by  12.5  per  cent  between  1951 
and  1961,  the  total  energy  consumption  of 
this  farm  group  more  than  doubled.  While 
the  price  index  of  services  and  commodities 
used  by  farmers  rose  by  19  per  cent  in  the 
same  period,  the  cost  per  kilowatt-hour 
actually  declined  by  3.5  per  cent.  The  results 
are  immediately  apparent  in  increased  cash 
income  for  the  farmer  and  more  particularly 
in  increased  output  per  farm  worker,  the 
actual  improvement  per  worker  in  the  same 
period  being  34  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  count  it  a  great  privilege 
to  serve  the  organization  that  is  the  channel 
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by  which  results  as  impressive  as  these  can 
be  achieved.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  supporter 
'of  an  administratian  that  has  contributed  by 
its  wholehearted  support  and  its  forward- 
looking  policies  to  making  these  achievements 
possible. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  the  hon.  member  concerning 
the  greater  use  of  Canadian  coal  in  Hydro. 
However,  that  was  answered  by  the  hon. 
Minister  himself.  One  of  the  problems  we  do 
liave  in  our  own  area,  apparently,  is  the 
Hydro  rates.  According  to  one  of  the 
•members  of  the  utilities  commission,  the  rates 
are  20  per  cent  more  than  they  should  be. 
Does  this  department  regulate,  control  the 
rates  that  a  municipality  may  charge  the 
individual  consumer? 

Mr.  Beyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  the 
application  may  be  made  by  a  local  utilities 
commission  for  approval  of  alterations  in  its 
rates,  and  I  understand  that  in  the  city  of 
Windsor  lately  there  has  been  a  considera- 
tion of  the  present  level  of  rates.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  Windsor  commissioners  will 
"be  in  contact  with  the  officials  of  Ontario 
Hydro  and  that  in  due  course,  if  adjustments 
are  to  be  made,  they  will  be  presented  to  the 
commission  for  approval. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  was  just  looking  for 
the  rates  here  in  terms  of  Windsor,  but  I 
would  draw  to  your  attention  that  the  rates 
in  Windsor  are  very  favourable  in  con- 
nection with  rates  in  other  parts  of  this 
province,  and  certainly  more  favourable  than 
right  across  the  river  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  easy 
to  understand  when  all  of  their  electricity 
is  from  the  use  of  coal  and  much  more  expen- 
sive to  manufacture  than  is  ours.  I  under- 
stand that  if  Windsor  sold  heating  power  at 
0.7  cents  per  kilowatt  it  would  just  break 
even.  At  one  cent  per  kilowatt  it  would  make 
money,  whereas  the  present  rate  is  1.35  cents. 
As  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned,  representa- 
tion will  more  than  likely  be  made  and  the 
problem  solved. 

The  second  question  that  I  had  to  ask  of 
the  hon.  Minister  is  this:  In  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  I  noticed  that  the  University  of 
Windsor  is  left  out  completely,  that  the 
scholarships  are  awarded  at  the  universities 
of  Toronto,  Queen's,  Western,  Royal  Military 
College,  Lakehead  College  of  Arts,  but  no- 
where do  I  see  that  any  scholarship  is  given, 
or  can  be  given,  to  any  student  attending 
the  University  of  Windsor. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  were  you  refer- 
ring to;  what  was  the  hon  gentleman  refer- 
ring to? 

Mr.  Newman:  The  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission   of   Ontario   scholarships. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh.  It  is  a  document, 
though,  you  are  referring  to;  is  it? 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  you  be  kind 
enough   to   tell  me  what  the  document   is? 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is  published  by  the  guid- 
ance centre  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion. It  is  issue  No.  17,  February  1960;  field 
of  study,  engineering  technology;  value, 
number  and  condition  of  the  scholarships. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  wish  me  to  read 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing what  the  title  of  the  document  was  from 
which  you  were  quoting,  so  I  could  look  it 
up. 

Mr.  Newman:  All  right,  the  guidance 
centre.  No.  17,  issued  February  1960.  I  have 
had  representations  made  to  me  by  a  vice- 
principal  of  one  of  the  schools  in  the  county 
concerning  the  fact  that  Assumption  Univer- 
sity, or  the  University  of  Windsor,  is  not 
included  in  the  universities  that  receive  these 
scholarships. 

Mr.  Beyer:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
hon.  member  has  something  that  he  is  read- 
ing from  that  we  would  not  have  in  our 
records.  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing it  to  our  attention;  however,  if  he  would 
care  to  send  me  the  document,  I  am  sure 
Ontario  Hydro  would  want  to  deal  very 
favourably  with  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  send 
this  over  to  the  hon.  member  and  he  can 
look  at  it  and  return  it  to  me. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  And  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  take  up  a  lot  of  time 
of  the  House.  It  has  been  argued  from  this 
side  of  the  House  for  a  number  of  years  that 
the  matters  of  Hydro  were  matters  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  argued  quite 
strongly  that  affairs  of  Hydro  should  be 
subject  to  some  scrutiny  from  this  side  of 
the  House. 
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In  dealing  with  that  matter  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested,  Mr.  Chairman— and  this 
is  a  very  small  matter,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  very  eartli-shaking— in  a  report  which 
came  to  my  desk  sometime  around  October 
1,  1962;  it  was  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro  Commission.  I  was  particularly 
interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  envelope 
which  encompassed  this  document.  I  thought 
that  they  must  have  thought  very  highly  of 
it  because  it  was  quite  a  pretentious-looking 
envelope.  It  was  fireproof,  waterproof  and 
insulated;  so  I  turned  the  envelope  over,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  it  says,  "Envelope  No.  3— this 
jet  pack  opens  this  end.  Manufactured  by  the 
Columbian  Rope  Company,  Auburn,  New 
York."  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  interesting 
because  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  great  interest 
in  "Buy  Canadian".  I  wondered  why,  on 
matters  which  concern  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  particular,  this  would  be  allowed  to 
happen. 

I  was  also  curious  to  know  what  it  was 
costing  us  for  these  envelopes,  because  in  the 
business  that  I  operate  naturally  I  am  price- 
conscious,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  like  to  make  my 
dollar  stretch  as  far  as  I  can,  and  since  this 
seemed  to  be  a  particularly  pretentious 
envelope  in  which  to  send  out  an  ordinary 
report  second  class  mail,  I  wrote  away  to 
the  people  that  manufacture  this  envelope.  I 
would  like  to  read  my  letter  and  the  answer 
that  I  got,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  this  House.  I  wrote  to  the  sales 
manager  of  the  company  in  New  York  and  I 
said: 

I    recently   have   had    occasion    to    note 

one  of  your  products.  Would  appreciate  it 

if  you  would  quote  me  a  price  on  1,000 

of   these   envelopes.     The   envelope   states 

on  the  back  tliat  it  is  No.  3  jet  pack  and 

the  size  of  the  envelope  is  approximately 

IS^Al  by  8V2  in.  In  the  event  that  you  do 

not    quote    these    prices    directly    I   would 

appreciate    if   you    would    advise    me    the 

name    of   the   distributor    in    this    area    in 

order  that  I  might  contact  him. 

In   due   course    I   did   receive   a   reply,   Mr. 

Chairman,  from  a  company  in  Hamilton,  the 

distribiitor  of  these  envelopes.    He  said: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  to  the 
Columbian  Rope  Company  of  Auburn, 
New  York,  as  we  are  distributors  in 
Hamilton  for  jet-pack  bags.  As  requested 
we  quote  as  follows:  1,000  No.  3  jet  pack 
bags  $57.52  a  thousand. 

My  calculation  is  that  it  would  be  almost  six 
cents  apiece.  By  the  time  we  calculate  the 
provincial  sales  tax,  it  gets  awfully  close  to 
six  cents  an  envelope. 


Two  things  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Number  one:  why  is  Hydro  being  so 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  the  people's  money? 
Certainly  every  other  document,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  coming  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  containing  the  annual 
report  of  the  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment, comes  in  an  ordinary  envelope— usually 
second  class  mail— the  public  purse  is  con- 
sidered. 

Here  we  have  an  organization  which  deals 
with  the  backing  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
They  are  asked  to  guarantee  the  loans  that 
this  corporation  requires  to  conduct  its  opera- 
tions, and  yet,  they  can  afford  to  spend 
money  in  this  very  extravagant  manner.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  every- 
body in  Ontario  should  not  have  the  choice 
of  doing  business  where  he  wants  and  how 
he  wants.  As  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  in 
this  House  many  times,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  competition. 

I  fail  to  understand,  firstly,  why  a  firm  like 
Hydro  would  have  to  go  over  to  the  United 
States  and  buy  envelopes  which  are  made 
in  this  country,  and,  secondly,  why  they 
would  find  it  necessary  to  be  so  extravagant 
in  the  distribution  of  them. 

I  also  note  that  the  Hydro  report  that 
came  in  the  envelope  was  a  very  pretentious 
document  and  on  the  very  finest  glossy  paper. 
It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  down  there 
must  have  the  idea  that  because  money  comes 
easily  and  there  is  no  competition  they  can 
spend  it  like  a  bunch  of  drunken  sailors.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  one  place  where  economy 
could  be  practised. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  more  situations 
there  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  do  not 
get  the  opportimity  to  examine  the  operation 
of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
may  correct- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  about  through,  and  if  the  hon.  member 
would  sit  down  he  can  get  up  in  a  minute. 

I  suggest  this  is  just  one  more  example  of 
the  need  to  bring  such  organizations  as  the 
Hydro  Commission  and  various  other  so- 
called  economist  groups  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  hon.  member  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention. 

I  point  out  from  my  own  knowledge  that 
an  ordinary  manilla  envelope  of  the  size  that 
the    hon.    member   mentions   would   possibly 
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cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $20  a  thousand. 
I  presume  these  were  purchased  through  a 
Canadian  supplier.  I  object  to  what  he  said 
about  no  competition  for  Hydro  and  adding 
that  therefore  Hydro  people  think  that  they 
can  spend  money  because,  of  course,  there  is 
competition. 

I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  member  again 
for  drawing  this  to  our  attention.  I  agree 
that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  buy  in 
Canada  and  we  will  certainly  look  into  what 
he  has  said. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Just  one  further  com- 
ment. They  cost  about  $15  a  thousand.  I 
bought  some  of  them  down  at  the  Queen's 
Printer  today  and  they  are  quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  concludes  the— 

Mr.  Troy:  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  further  question.  Does  Hydro  have  a 
special  play  on  TV— I  think  it  is  on  Monday 
nights? 

Mr.  Beyer:  Yes,  have  you  been  watching 
it? 

Mr.  Troy:  No,  but  some  people  have  been 
and  they  just  wonder  about  it.  They  thought 
could  you  possibly  have  such  a  play  or  some 
such  advertisement  to  advertise  Hydro  made 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Oh,  yes.  I  would  like  to  say 
on  that  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had 
hoped  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
although  they  are  all  busy,  would  have  a 
chance  to  see  some  of  the  weekly  programmes 
in  this  series.  I  would  like  to  mention  par- 
ticularly that  it  is  planned  to  have  the  picture 
which  deals  with  the  life  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  shown  on  Easter  Sunday  without  the 
usual  commercials  which  accompany  the 
programme,  and  I  understand  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  our  commission,  Mr.  Ross  Strike. 

This  programme  is  entitled  "Biography" 
and  it  has  been  very  skilfully  put  together 
from  films  of  historic  quality  which  have 
been  gathered  from  sources  throughout  the 
entire  world.  Although  Ontario  Hydro  may 
have  spent  quite  a  bit  on  a  television  series, 
the  amount  spent  actually  on  the  film 
material  itself  is  much  smaller.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  costs  of  the  progranmie 
on  the  television  stations  together  with  such 
incidental  costs  as  the  conmiercials  which 
are  made  in  Canada.  Of  course,  a  Canadian 
announcer  is  used  on  the  programme.  Here 
is  a  programme  which  has  not  required  the 
use  of  actors  or  the  building  of  expensive  sets 


and  which  has  been  made  up  of  film  which 
was  already  in  existence  and  collected  from 
countries— the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  United  States,  our  own  country, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Ontario  Hydro, 
I  understand,  had  the  first  use  of  this  film 
but  it  has  been  used  by  public  utihties  across 
the  continent. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  sales  promotion  pro- 
gramme of  Hydro.  We  have  been  fortunate 
in  getting  such  a  fine  series  at  a  lower  cost 
than  normally  would  have  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  vice- 
chairman,  what  does  this  sales  promotion 
programme  that  you  have  in  our  schools  cost 
the  province  in  regard  to  your  pubhc  speaking 
contests  in  which  you  start,  I  guess,  at  the 
lowest  grades?  The  children  are  almost,  I 
could  say,  brain-washed  about  electricity  in 
comparison  to  other  sources  of  power. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand 
that  the  hon.  member  wants  to  have  costs 
on— what  is  is,  prizes  for  public  speaking? 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  on  operation,  because  you 
bring  the  youngsters  here  to  Toronto  for  the 
finals.  What  does  that  programme  cost  you? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that 
I  would  not  have  the  actual  detailed  infor- 
mation here  today,  but  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  supply  it  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  concludes  the  esti- 
mates on— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  gentle- 
man what  the  total  cost  of  sales  promotion  is 
to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  about  one  per 
cent,  as  I  recall,  of  revenue.  My  recollection 
is  that  the  average  of  industry  as  a  whole  is 
about  four  per  cent.  The  cost  of  Hydro  is 
roughly  about  one  per  cent— somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $1  milhon.  Their 
revenue  is  about  $142  million. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  But  there 
is  no  comparison,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  some- 
thing like  that.  You  cannot  compare  Hydro 
on  revenue  with  ordinary  industry.  That  is 
entirely  unrelated  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  may  very  well 
be.  I  was  attempting  to  find  some  bench 
mark  for  you. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Particularly  on  the  retail 
cost  of  hydro— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  works  out  to  1.32 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Before  the  life  of  this  Parlia- 
ment is  totally  expended,  and  one  never 
knows,  the  vagaries  of  political  fortune  might 
not  send  one  back,  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  this  problem  has  ever  been  resolved: 
the  apparent  paradox  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
energy  for  heating  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
statement  of  the  former  Prime  Minister  (Hon. 
Mr.  Frost)  that  industries  that  are  high  users 
of  power  should  locate  elsewhere  than  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  do  not  think  a  paradox 
of  that  nature  really  needs  to  be  explained. 
Then  tliere  is  tlie  other  contradiction  that  I 
should  like  to  go  away  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  that  mean  you 
have  answered  your  own  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no,  I  am  going  on  to 
another  question.  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
for  a  resolution  of  this  contradiction  in  the 
two  \arious  statements,  again  of  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  who  it  would 
seem  was  a  great  authority  on  Hydro. 

He  took  a  keen,  close  and  personal  interest 
in  H\dro.  Perhaps  his  information  was  not 
as  broad  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy 
Resources',  but  one  day  I  heard  from  his 
very  own  lips,  records  will  show  that  he 
actually  did  say  it  in  this  House,  that  all 
the  water  sites  had  been  used  up  in  this 
province  for  the  production  of  hydro-electric 
power.  I  think  he  said  that  in  connection 
with  the  defence  of  building  steam  generating 
plants. 

An  hon,  member:  Who  said  this? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tlie  former  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  used  to  be  around  here.  He  is 
gone  now  to  wid(T  fields  of  business  which 
take  up  almost  all  of  his  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): He  was  here  today. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  does  come  in  the  odd  day, 
but  since  tlic  succession  he  has  not  uttered 
nary  a  word,  at  least  in  these  halls.  I  do 
remember,  and  if  I  researched  I  could  point 
to  chapter  and  verse— 

^f^.  MacDonald:  You  contradicted  your- 
self- 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Hansard  reporter  will 
correct  it  for  grammatical  excellence. 

I  could  point  to  chapter  and  verse  where 
he  did  say  that.  It  was  not  long  afterwards, 
mind  you,  that  we  went  to  a  meeting  of  one 


of  the  committees  and  we  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  from  the  former  chairman  of 
Hydro,  his  name  escapes  me  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Duncan! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Duncan,  James  Duncan^ 
thank  you. 

He  said  startlingly— and  I  think  it  is  in 
print  too,  it  was  in  a  report  from  which  h& 
was  reading— he  said  that  there  still  is  one- 
third  as  much  as  is  now  produced  that  can 
be  developed.  I  think  the  figures  are  six 
million.  I  should  not  venture  into  these 
statistics  unless  I  was  sure  of  my  facts,  but 
I  think  something  like  six  million  something. 
He  said  there  was  a  third  of  that,  two  millioij 
kilowatt  hours,  I  think  I  would  be  right, 
remained  undeveloped.  I  have  asked  time 
and  again,  various  places  and  people  who  are 
knowledgable  in  the  matter,  I  have  asked 
them  for  an  explanation  of  the  contradiction, 
whether  in  fact  there  is  still  a  third  to  be 
developed  or  not  or  whether  in  fact  we  have 
used  up  all  our  hydro-electric  potential. 

I  am  even  more  interested  in  an  answer 
to  the  first  question  that  I  posed  because  I 
really  do  not  see,  having  an  abhorrence  of 
having  go\'ernmcnt  get  into  the  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  I  have  watched  these  singing 
commercials  and  this  lilting  silly  little  tune 
that  comes  on  television- 
Mr.  Boyer:  Sticks  in  \our  mind,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  captivates  the  atten- 
tion of  my  four-year-old  daughter  and  maybe 
that  is  the  age  level  to  which  it  is  directed. 
I  suppose  all  over  the  province  children  are 
going  around  humming  this  thing  about  live 
better  electrically. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  government  to  stay  out 
of  these  fields.  Here  we  have  government 
competing  with  all  sorts  of  other  suppliers  of 
heating  energy.  If  we  are  so  hard  put  in  our 
hydro  resources,  one  wonders  about  the  phil- 
osophy, or  better  still,  the  justification,  for 
a  Crown  corporation  such  as  this  to  be 
promoting  the  sale  of  their  power  resources 
for  home  heating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  make  some  comment  about  this? 

First  of  all,  I  recall  when  the  former  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  alleged  to  have  made  this 
statement.  The  hon.  member  for  Kent  East 
who  is  sitting  now  in  his  seat,  Mr.  Chairman, 
said  immediately  afterwards— it  was  around 
10  minutes  to  6  o'clock  about  three  years  ago, 
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just  about  this  date— he  said:  you  said  that 
industries  that  wanted  to  be  great  users  of 
power  should  go  out  into  other  provinces. 
And  the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister  said:  I 
did  not,  and  at  that  time  you  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  said:  oh,  yes,  you  did.  And  he 
said:  I  did  not,  young  man,  and  that  settles  it, 
and  there  was  a  big  sort— do  you  remember 
it?  Do  you  remember  the  incident?  He  did 
not  think  he  had  said  that,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  did  Hansard  say  that 
he  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Neither  did  Hansardl 
I  was  unable  to  find  it.  Just  do  not  read  quite 
so  fast.  Now  of  course  your  corrected  copy 
may  be  helpful  in  this  connection,  but  I  was 
unable  to  find  it. 

However,  the  significant  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  whether  he  said  it  or  whether  he  did  not 
say  it,  what  the  former  hon.  Prime  Minister 
had  in  mind  was  that  there  were  other  juris- 
dictions such  as  Quebec  and  Manitoba  that 
have  large  hydraulic  sites— unused,  undevel- 
oped potential— and  hydraulic  power  is  con- 
siderably less  expensive  than  thermal  power. 
The  former  hon.  Prime  Minister's  point  was 
that  where  there  were  industries  that  were 
great  power  consumers,  but  not  large  em- 
ployers of  people,  there  might  be  more 
effective  and  a  better  use  of  the  hydraulic 
power  to  go  into  areas  of  it.  That  is  the  first 
point. 

The  second  point  as  to  there  being  unused 
and  undeveloped  areas  of  horsepower  and 
hydro  power  in  this  province:  there  are,  and 
they  are  being  developed  as  it  is  economically 
sound.  But  they  have  to  be  competitive  with 
the  rising  costs  of  fuel  and  of  thermal  power. 
It  is  only  as  they  become  more  expensive 
that  these  other  undeveloped  areas  become 
competitive  economically.  But  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  we  have  now  used  up,  with  the 
present  development  on  the  Mattagami  and 
Mississagi  Rivers,  the  basic  and  large  potential 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a 
question  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  had  no  intention  of  entering  this  discussion, 
but  there  is  part  of  the  basic  argument  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  that  impels 
me  to  a  small  comment. 

If  Hydro  is  spending  excessively  on  a  pro- 
motion scheme,  obviously  its  expenditures 
should  be  examined.  But  the  basic  proposition 
which  he  got  very  close  to,  he  and  his  hon. 
colleague  here  from  Nipissing— 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  not  put  any  words  in  my 
mouth! 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Particularly  his  hon.  col- 
league from  Nipissing,  namely  that  Hydro 
should  not  be  advertising  and  should  not  be 
enterprising,  I  want  to  submit  it  is  just 
another  little  glimmering  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  Liberals  were  given  a  chance  they  would 
undermine  even  as  successful  a  venture  in 
public  enterprise  as  Hydro. 

I  am  not  wiping  the  smile  off  my  face,  I 
am  just  waiting  for  the  din  from  people  who 
said  they  were  not  interested  in  this.  Ob- 
viously I  have  struck  a  sore  spot  or  there 
would  not  be  so  much  noise  from  this  quarter.. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  this.  Why  should  a  public  enterprise 
not  be  enterprising  and  competitive  with 
others  that  are  in  the  field?  The  proposition 
is  that  it  should  lie  down  and  play  dead  so 
the  Liberals  can  then  argue  that  public  en- 
terprise was  not  effective  in  competition  with 
private  enterprise,  which  is  precisely  what 
they  want.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  condoning  any 
excessive  expenditures  in  advertising,  but  the 
proposition  that  they  should  not  be  putting 
their  case  forth  vigorously  to  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  I  do  not  accept  for 
one  moment. 

Now,  I  want  to  get  to  the  point  I  really 
intended  to  rise  upon  in  the  first  instance. 
The  hon.  Minister  asked  us  to  leave  the  eco- 
nomics of  Hydro  until  his  later  estimates. 
Some  time  ago  I  asked  him  privately  whether 
or  not  he  would  be  able  to  give  members 
of  the  House  the  research  documents  that 
were  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Ontario 
Economics  Council  with  regards  to  the  cost 
of  Hydro  and  its  impact  on  industrial  devel- 
opment in  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  the 
reply  which  Hydro  made  to  that.  Since  we 
are  going  to  be  discussing  this  when  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  come  before  the  House, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  provide 
us  with  these  documents  so  that  we  might  be 
in  a  position  to  argue  more  authoritatively 
or  knowledgeably. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  told  the  hon.  mem- 
ber at  the  time  that  I  would  look  into  it.  I 
know  he  would  be  fair  enough  to  say  that, 
just  about  that  time,  as  Don  O'Hearn  says, 
I  got  my  hernia  out  in  the  back  hall.  Now, 
having  escaped  from  being  pulled  and  pushed 
in  four  different  directions  by  my  carriers— 
I  will  look  into  it  and  see,  it  was  just  about 
that  time  when  this  happened  and  I  will 
speak  to  the  chairman  of  the  economics  coun- 
cil. I  am  told  that  these  were  prepared  for 
the  council  and  I  think  I  have  to  abide  by 
their  decision  in  this  regard,  but  I  will  cer- 
tainly see  about  it. 
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I  would  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
intended  that  you  should  talk  about  Hydro 
rates  today,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  talk 
about,  but  not  subsidization  of  Hydro  rates. 
I  mean,  I  thought  we  could  talk  about  that 
on  anotlier  occasion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Energy  Re- 
sources. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources)  moves  that  the  committee  of  sup- 
ply rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Fifth  order. 

EXPROPRIATING  LANDS 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  re- 
specting the  procedures  for  expropriating 
lands  and  for  determining  compensation  for 
the  expropriation  or  injurious  afiEection  of 
lands. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  may  have  overlooked  it;  there 
was  a  report  by  the  select  conmiittee— was 
that  circulated  to  all  of  the  hon.  members? 
It  was  in  a  plain  envelope,  was  it? 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  bill  will  go  to  legal  bills  and 
everyone  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it 
then. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Will  that 
be  in  legal  bills  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No.  It  will  have  to  be  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  a  better  place  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Brighter  in  the  morning, 
eh? 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Make  it  about 
eight  o'clock. 


biU. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare 

Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  N. 
W^hitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the 
chair. 

NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government 
notice  of  motion  No.  7  by  hon.  W.  A.  Stewart. 

Resolved, 

That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  having 
been  informed  of  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed resolutions  recommended  imder  the 
consideration  of  the  House, 

That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun- 
cil may  advance  out  of  the  pubhc  funds  of 
the  province  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  repaying  the  loss  sustained  by  a 
chartered  bank  in  making  certain  loans  to 
junior  farmers  under  The  Junior  Farmer 
Estabhshment  Act,  1962-63. 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  43,  An  Act  to  amend 

The  Junior  Farmer  Establishment  Act,  1962- 

63. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  10  by  hon.  J.  N. 

Allan. 

Resolved, 

That  every  purchaser  of  aviation  fuel 
shall  pay  to  the  Minister  for  the  use  of  the 
Crown  in  right  of  Ontario  a  charge  or  tax 
at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  imperial  gallon 
on  all  aviation  fuel  purchased  or  the  de- 
livery of  which  is  received  by  him, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend 

The  Gasoline  Tax  Act. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  11  by  hon.  J.  P. 

Robarts, 

Resolved, 

That  monies  required  for  the  purpose 
of  the  pension  commission  of  Ontario  in 
addition  to  the  fees  and  charges  assessed 
under  clause  ( e )  of  subsection  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  The  Pension  Benefits  Act,  1962-63, 
and  fines  imposed  under  section  22  of  the 
said  Act  and  retained  by  the  Pension  Com- 
mission of  Ontario,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year,  1963-64, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension,  improvement  and  sol- 
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vency  of  pension  plans  and  for  the  portability 
of  pension  benefits. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 

CHEMICAL  PROFESSION  OF  ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  PrlO,  An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  association  of  the 
chemical  profession  of  Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  PrlO  reported. 


ESTHER  TAYLOR  WOOD  AND 

JOHN  TAYLOR  EVANS 

MEMORIAL  TRUST 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prll,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Esther  Taylor  Wood  trust 
and  the  John  Taylor  Evans  memorial  trust. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Schedule  A  agreed  to. 

Schedule  B  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prll  reported. 


ERAMOSA  TOWNSHIP 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl7,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Eramosa  towmship  school 
area. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl7  reported. 

YMCA  &  YWCA  OF  GUELPH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr22,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  Guelph. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr22  reported. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr26, 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr26  reported. 


An 


TOWNSHIP  OF  INNISFIL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl3,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  Innisfil. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl3  reported. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  ERIN 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr28,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  school  area  of 
the  township  of  Erin. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr28  reported. 


GUELPH  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl4,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Guelph  General  Hospital. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl4  reported. 


CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr32,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr32  reported. 


THE  ELLIOTT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl5,  An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  Elliott. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl5  reported. 


CITY  OF  LONDON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr34,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  London. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr34  reported. 
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TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr35,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr35  agreed  to. 


TOWN  OF  GRIMSBY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr47,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Grimsby. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr47  reported. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WATERLOO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr37,  An 
Act  respecting  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr37  reported. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr48,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr48  reported. 


TOWN  OF  HEARST 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr38,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Hearst. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr38  reported. 


OTTAWA  CIVIC  HOSPITAL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr49,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr49  reported. 


CITY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr39,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Port  Arthur. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr39  reported. 

PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARIANS  OF 
ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr40,  An 
Act  respecting  the  institute  of  professional 
librarians  of  Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr40  reported. 


TOWN  OF  WALLACEBURG 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr50,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Wallaceburg. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  PrSO  reported. 

COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr51,  An 
Act  respecting  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  PrSl  reported. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr44,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr44  reported. 


TOWN  OF  MIMICO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr52,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Mimico. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr52  reported. 
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ST.  CATHARINES  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr53,  An 
Act  respecting  the  St.  Catharines  General 
Hospital. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr53  reported. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  rise 


and  report  certain  resolutions  and  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions  and  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ment and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

The  House  took  recess  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order,  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Wilfred  D.  Roach,  as  a  commissioner 
appointed  under  The  Pubhc  Inquiries  Act 
by  letters  patent  dated  December  11,  1961. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  nobody  on  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  House,  or  on  the  oflBcial 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  who  wants  to 
speak,  I  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Oh,  you 
are  over-anxious.  You  are  awfully  anxious. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  expected  that 
some  hon.  member  of  the  goverrmient  would 
make  a  preliminary  statement.  However,  sir, 
if  that  be  not  the  case,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  begin  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  Mr.  Justice 
Roach  is  now  available  in  limited  quantities. 
I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  handicaps 
in  this  particular  debate  is  the  fact  that  not 
all  the  hon.  members  have  copies  of  the 
report,  and  therefore  I  presume  that  you  will 
take  consideration  of  this  fact  and  will  permit 
those  who  do  participate  in  the  debate  to 
read  from  the  report  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  presume  under  any  circumstances 
that  all  hon.  members  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  full  text. 

This  particular  report  found  itself  in  some 
measure  in  a  speech  that  I  made  in  this 
Legislature  on  November  29,  1961.  At  the 
outset,  I  would  say  unqualifiedly,  that  I 
made  that  speech  after  due  consideration, 
after  a  lot  of  painstaking  investigation,  and 
as  a  matter  of  public  duty  and  private 
conscience. 

I  feel  that  it  was  imperative  that  that  speech 
be  made  and  made  by  me,  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  It  is  the  responsibility  in  a  demo- 
cratic forum  for  the  Opposition  to  seek  out 
scandals  and  to  draw  to  public  attention 
matters  that  require  public  investigation.  I 
feel  that  those  factors  existed  in  the  material 
that  was  available  to  the  members  of  the 
public  and  to  myself,  in  the  fall  of  1961. 


The  speech  that  I  made  was  justified  and 
it  is  justified  fundamentally  in  the  report 
that  is  now  before  us.  This  report  is  a 
vindication  of,  and  the  justification  of,  a 
speech  that  was  madeliere  in  this  Legislature 
on  November  29. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  the  speech  that 
I  made  was  that  there  was  organized  crime 
in  Ontario.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  spent 
in  the  development  of  that  essential  thesis. 
And  that  was  the  finding  of  this  public 
inquiry,  that  there  is  organized  crime  in 
Ontario. 

I  will  say  at  once  that  I  recognize  that  in 
the  speech  there  were  references  to  certain 
senior  members  of  The  Attorney-General's 
Department.  I  recognize  that  the  commis- 
sioner has  said  that  he  has  found  no  associa- 
tion or  linkage  between  gamblers,  per  se, 
and  those  senior  members.  I  accept  that  find- 
ing. I  have  accepted  that  in  several  respects. 
I  would  point  out  to  you  that  when  I 
appeared  before  the  commission,  and  when 
the  counsel  of  the  Liberal  Party  made  his 
submission  to  the  commission,  we  pointed 
out  that  what  evidence  we  had  in  that 
respect  was  founded  in  the  observation  that 
I  made  in  the  speech. 

That  observation,  sir,  if  the  speech  were 
to  be  made  again  tomorrow,  would  have  to 
go  in,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  fall 
of  1961  there  was  evidence  of  widespread 
gambling.  To  have  said  simply  that,  and  not 
to  have  related  all  the  facts  tbat  were  avail- 
able, or  to  have  deleted  any  portion  from  the 
speech  which  I  made,  I  think  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  my  duty.  What  I  did  in 
respect  to  the  department  was  to  detail  some- 
thing which  I  think  has  been  established; 
that  is,  that  a  certain  diary  detailed  certain 
statements  which  I  read  into  the  public 
record.  I  would  have  to  do  it  again,  but  I 
quite  accept  the  finding  of  the  commissioner 
in  this  respect,  and  I  am  very  happy  tonight 
that  the  commissioner  has  found  that  there 
was  no  association  between  the  senior  offi- 
cials and  gambling  per  se,  or  gamblers  in  this 
province. 

The  essence  of  this  problem,  is  beyond 
what   we    normally    term   party   politics,    or 
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partisan  politics.  I  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion that  this  document,  the  Roach  report, 
detailed  in  I  do  not  know  how  many  pages 
here,  a  sordid  story  of  gambling  and 
organized  gambling  here  in  Ontario. 

The  commissioner  used  exactly  that 
phraseology.  No  public  man  can  stand  in 
Ontario  with  his  head  high  and  say  he  can- 
not, and  does  not  bear  a  responsibility  to  this 
public  disgrace. 

I  am  more  determined  tonight  than  I  have 
e\er  been  to  fight  this  thing  through  to  the 
finish.  This  is  beyond  personalities.  This  is 
beyond  party  politics.  I  did  not  know  when 
I  made  that  speech  in  the  fall  of  1961,  what 
I  know  now.  But  now  I  have  behind  me  the 
finding  of  fact  and  substance  of  a  Royal  com- 
mission, that  puts  to  the  conscience  of  every 
man  in  this  Legislature  the  determination  of 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  an  objective 
fact  that  the  commission  says  exists— namely, 
organized  gambling  in  dangerous  proportions 
in  this  province. 

It  does  not  gainsay  any  of  us  to  suggest 
that  now  we  operate  on  a  partisan  basis,  and 
say  you  said  this  and  I  said  that.  The  question 
now  becomes,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

The  commissioner,  throughout  all  his  find- 
ings, determined  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
gambling,  charters  were  used  to  protect 
gambling  in  this  province.  That  bears  directly 
on  this  Legislature  and  our  responsibilities. 
The  question  therefore,  in  that  respect,  is 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it. 

He  made  several  recommendations.  The 
commissioner  talked  quite  openly  about 
changes  in  respect  to  the  law  relating  to 
charters.  He  talked  about  the  advisability  of 
whether  or  not  the  OPP  should  be  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  would  not  have  made  these 
suggestions  if  he  had  not  found,  as  I  submit 
he  has  found,  that  the  substance  of  what  I 
said  in  the  fall  of  1961  was  inherent,  in  fact 
and  in  tnith. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Wintcrmcyer:  And  therefore,  sir,  I 
come  here  tonight  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  to  pick  up 
where  the  (nmmissioner  left  off.  It  will  not 
do  for  us  to  bicker  tonight  over  partisan 
politics,  but  our  test  will  come  in  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  we  arc  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissioner. 

Our  task  will  come  in  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  see  in  this 
report  a  criticism  of  morality  in  the  province 


of  Ontario  which  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  That  is  my 
submission  at  the  beginning  of  this  debate. 

I  said,  sir,  that  it  would  be  encumbent  on 
me  to  read  from  the  report  and  I  think  it  is 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  report  is  not 
available  to  everybody.  But  let  me  suggest 
that  the  essence  of  what  I  want  to  say  at  the 
introduction  here  tonight— and  I  would  hope 
that  in  view  of  the  normal  rules  of  the  debate 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  sum  up— is 
to  make  it  emphatically  clear  that  I  did  take 
a  lot  of  care,  make  a  lot  of  effort  and  devoted 
a  lot  of  conscience  to  the  submission  I  made 
in  the  fall.  I  suggest  tonight  that  I  performed 
a  responsibility  that  would  have  been  encum- 
bent on  any  man  who  occupies  my  position, 
or  occupied  it  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  sir,  I  come  tonight  not  in  a 
sense  of  pride— in  matters  of  this  sort  there 
is  no  pride. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  that  be  the  attitude, 
sir,  be  it  as  it  may.  There  was  a  man  in  this 
House  who  always  said  "eventually  these 
matters  have  to  be  determined  by  ihe  jury 
of  the  people."  I  am  prepared  to  submit  this 
case  and  all  my  statements  with  respect  to  it 
to  the  jury  of  the  people  any  time. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  not  making  so 
much  of  it  now. 

Another  hon.  member:  You  will  lose. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  It's  a  joke  over 
there  to  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  sir,  if  it  be  a  joke 
let  it  be.  The  simple  fact  is,  sir,  that— 

An  hon.  member:  Kingston,  Frontenac- 
Addington,  St.  George— Scarborough  too;  you 
are  quitting  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  you  will  recall  that 
in  that  speech,  I  did  make  reference,  and 
very  substantial  reference  I  think,  to  a  num- 
ber of  clubs.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the 
report  in  respect  to  some  of  those  clubs.  I 
suggest  before  I  start  that  you  will  find  that 
the  detail  of  what  the  commissioner  foiuid 
and  what  the  commissioner  says  is  very  akin 
to  what  I  said. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  page  165,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reference  to  the  Atlas  Club,  the 
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commissioner  has  this  to  say.  I  am  now  not 
quoting  my  words  or  my  speech  but  his. 

An  hon.  member:  What  page? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Page  165, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  How  do  you 
get  a  copy  there? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  interrupt  one  moment,  please, 
just  to  set  the  record  clear?  I  have  delivered 
copies  of  this  to  every  hon.  member  who  has 
asked  for  them.  One  hon.  member  asked  for 
one— I  sent  him  three.  Every  hon.  member  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  who  has  asked 
for  a  copy  of  this  report  has  been  given  one. 
I  would  just  like  to  set  the  record  clear  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
making  any  great  complaint  on  this  score, 
but  I  am  pointing  out  that  I  do  think  in 
fairness,  sir,  that  copies  were  not  available 
to  everybody.  I  did  not  know,  frankly,  that 
they  were.  I  knew  of  four  copies  that  were 
available  and  we  have  been  shuffling  those 
four  among  us  and,  frankly,  some  have  got 
out  beyond  our  oflBce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  sent  these  over  one 
night  when  you  were  not  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  never  heard  any  public 
announcement  that  copies  were  available. 

An  hon.  member:  Since  when  do  we  have 
to  beg  to  get  one? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  any  event,  sir,  let 
me  read  from  the  report  in  respect  to  the 
Atlas  Club: 

This  corporation  was  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  dated  March  27,  1935. 

The  annual  returns  for  1935  and  1936 
were  filed  on  June  8,  1937,  and  showed 
Max  Wise  as  president,  Norman  Davidson 
as  secretary-treasurer  and  Harry  Hall  as 
director.  The  aflBdavit  of  verification  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made  by  Max  Wise. 

The  annual  returns  for  the  years  1938  to 
1940  were  filed  on  October  8,  1941,  and 
showed  Max  Jessel  as  president  and  man- 
ager and  Irving  Silver  and  Allen  Pearlstein 
as  directors. 

On  May  31,  1943,  eighteen  persons  were 
convicted  of  gambling  on  the  Lord's  Day 
at  the  club  premises. 

Under  date  June  3,  1943,  the  city  of 
Toronto  Police  Department  reported  that 
conviction  to  the  Provincial  Secretary.  It 
also  reported  that  the  club  was  frequented 


by    gamblers    and    was    a    hangout    for 
criminals.  It  recommended  that  the  charter 
be  cancelled. 
Now,  that  was  in  1943. 

On  August  11,  1944,  the  present  deputy 
Minister  who  at  that  time  was  a  solicitor  in 
the  department  recommended  to  the  Min- 
ister that  the  charter  be  cancelled.  In  the 
evidence  before  me  he  was  unable  to  recall 
what  had  transpired  within  the  department 
following  that  recommendation.  In  any 
event  the  charter  was  not  cancelled. 

On  January  4,  1947,  Benjamin  Leitman 
and  Daniel  Maldaver  were  arrested  and 
charged  jointly  with  keeping  a  common 
betting  house  on  the  club  premises  and 
thirty-three  others  charged  as  found-ins. 
Those  charges  were  dismissed. 

On  January  13,  1948,  the  department  re- 
ceived a  letter  enclosing  the  annual  returns 
for  1942  and  1943  and  stating  that  the 
whereabouts  of  the  books  and  records  of 
the  club  and  the  dates  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  unknown. 

Under  date  August  25,  1954,  a  second 
report  was  received  from  the  city  of 
Toronto  Police  Department  again  recom- 
mending cancellation  of  the  charter  on  the 
ground  of  suspected  illegal  gambling  and 
because  also  of  a  long  list  of  convicted 
persons  who  were  frequenting  the  club. 

On  November  16,  1954,  the  deputy 
Minister  notified  the  club  that  a  hearing 
would  be  held  to  consider  the  cancellation 
of  the  charter.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
it  was  in  fact  held  or  not.  In  any  event 
on  January  10,  1955,  he  informed  the 
poHce  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  take  any  steps  to  cancel  the  charter  at 
that  time. 

The  club  continued  to  be  a  problem  to 
the  police  and  following  a  conviction  of 
Benjamin  Leitman  and  Ben  Steinberg  on 
March  5,  1962,  of  keeping  a  common 
gaming  house  on  the  club  premises  they 
submitted  a  lengthy  report  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  dated  March  16,  1962,  in  which 
they  reviewed  the  history  of  this  club  and 
for  the  third  time  they  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  charter  be  cancelled.  That 
report  set  out  the  following  facts: 

One  of  the  original  applicants  for  incor- 
poration was  John  J.  Benjamin,  sometimes 
known  as  Joseph  Benjamin.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  an  undertaker  and  his  address 
given  as  508-510  Spadina  Avenue.  Those 
premises  either  then  or  later  were  known 
as  the  Benjamin  Funeral  Home.  He  was 
interviewed  by  the  police  and  stated  that 
in  1935  he  was  working  in  Chicago  and 
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was  not  an  undertaker;  that  from  time  to 
time  he  returned  to  Toronto  to  visit  his 
father  at  that  address  and  on  those  occa- 
sions he  visited  some  clubs  to  gamble  a 
bit.  He  suggested  that  while  on  one  of 
those  visits  someone  interested  in  the  incor- 
poration of  the  club  had  obtained  his  name 
to  be  used  as  one  of  the  incorporators. 

An  hon.  member:    He  is  talking  about  the 
nephew  in  Chicago. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer: 

Max  Wise,  who  had  been  shown  as 
president  of  the  club  in  the  annual  returns 
for  1935  and  1936  and  who  in  that 
capacity  had  purportedly  made  the  affidavit 
verifying  those  returns,  was  also  inter- 
viewed and  he  stated  that  he  had  never 
been  an  officer  of  the  club  and  had  never 
attended    at    the    club    premises. 

Max  Jessel,  who,  in  the  annual  returns  for 
the  years  1938  to  1940  was  shown  as 
president  and  in  that  capacity  appeared 
to  have  made  the  affidavit  verifying  them, 
was  also  interviewed.  He  had  a  remark- 
able lapse  of  memory  and  stated  that  he 
could  not  recall  whether  he  had  ever  been 
an  officer  of  the  club  or  ever  attended  at 
the   club  premises. 

The  report  referred  to  the  conviction 
on  May  31,  1943,  which  had  been  reported 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  June  3  of 
that  year. 

The  report  also  gave  an  account  of  a 
suspected  tie-in  between  this  club  which 
was  operating  at  287  Spadina  Avenue  and 
tlie  operator  or  operators  of  another 
premises  at  572  Eglinton  Avenue  West. 
Complaints  had  been  received  that  bets 
were  being  taken  at  the  club  premises 
and  relayed  by  telephone  to  the  Eglinton 
Avenue  premises.  In  July,  1946,  simul- 
taneous raids  have  been  conducted  at  both 
tliosc  addresses  and  as  a  result  one  Sam 
Shapiro  had  been  arrested,  charged  and 
convicted  of  ke(>ping  a  common  betting 
liouse  at  the  latter  address.  Those  premises 
were  ecjuipped  with  three  telephones  with 
liead  sets  and  sheets  were  seized  on  which 
were  recorded  bets  on  horses  running  at 
various  tracks  in  the  United  States.  The 
raid  on  the  Atlas  Club  did  not  result  in 
sufficient  evidence  being  obtained  to  lay 
charges. 

The  report  further  stated  that  the  Atlas 
Club  premises  were  on  the  second  floor 
and  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  a  kitchen 
and  two  washrooms.  One  of  those  large 
rooms  contained  a  pool  table  and  the  other 
contained     several     tables     and     chairs,     a 


bulletin  board,  a  desk  with  two  telephones, 
a   scoreboard   and   a   ticker  tape   machine. 

The  report  further  stated  that  in  the 
spring  of  1959  one  Fred  Biss,  110  Tyndall 
Avenue,  was  continually  on  the  premises 
in  the  company  of  Benjamin  Leitman.  Biss 
identified  himself  as  being  in  charge.  He 
also  appeared  in  the  annual  return  for 
1959  and  1960  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
club.  This  is  the  same  Fred  Biss  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Omega  Club  while  it 
operated  at  382  Queen  Street  West  and 
who  in  March  of  1959  told  the  police  that 
he  had  closed  the  Omega  Club  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1958  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  | 
element  in  the  membership.  A  ticker  tape 
machine  had  been  removed  from  those 
premises  when  the  club  suspended  opera- 
tions there  on  May  21,  1958.  Fred  Biss  4 
was  well  known  to  the  police  as  a  convicted  ^ 
bookmaker. 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that 
several  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
club  as  shown  by  the  annual  returns  had 
been  convicted  of  gambling  offences. 
Daniel  Maldaver  was  shown  as  treasurer 
of  the  club  from  1947  to  1958.  Maldaver 
had  been  convicted  on  three  occasions  for 
recording  and  registering  bets,  once  for 
keeping  a  common  betting  house  and  once 
for  being  found  in  a  common  gaming  house. 
Sam  Goldstein  was  shown  on  the  annual 
returns  for  1958  to  1961  as  one  time 
secretary,  treasurer  and  vice-president. 
Goldstein  had  a  record  for  recording  and 
registering  bets,  gambling  on  the  Lord's 
Day  and  keeping  a  common  betting  house. 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that 
during  1959  and  1961  the  police  conducted 
a  number  of  raids  on  the  premises.  During 
these  raids  ^^'hen  police  answered  the  tele- 
phone the  person  calling  attempted  to  place 
a  bet  or  requested  the  odds  on  some  sport- 
ing event.  Benjamin  Leitman  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  and  slips  of  paper  were 
found  on  him  listing  baseball  teams  or 
names  of  horses  with  figures  opposite  those 
names.  A  sports  sheet  published  by  Angel- 
Kaplan  of  Chicago  with  the  odds  pencilled 
in  was  found  on  Leitman.  On  various 
occasions  Leitman  had  large  sums  of  cash 
on  his  person.  On  June  23,  1960,  he  had 
$11,175;  on  June  25,  1960,  $3,500;  on 
August  10,  1960,  $7,000;  on  September 
26,  I960,  $4,568. 

On  each  occasion  that  the  police  visited 
the  premises  those  present  were  invariably 
engaged  in  playing  cards.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  those  present  stated  that  he  had 
paid  $1  to  play  cards— fifty  cents  for  card 
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fees  and  fifty  cents  for  the  club  "kitty." 
The  ticker  tape  machine  supplied  sports 
information  on  baseball,  hockey,  football 
and  boxing  matches  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

On  May  16,  1961,  the  police  raided 
the  club  and  while  they  were  on  the 
premises  one  Sydney  Borshay,  64  Shallam 
Boulevard,  entered  the  premises  and  told 
the  police  that  he  had  come  to  place  a  bet 
with  Leitman.  As  a  result  of  that  raid 
Ben  Steinberg,  the  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Sam  Goldstein,  the  vice-president,  were 
arrested .  on  the  premises.  Max  Kramer, 
the  president,  and  Benjamin  Leitman  were 
later  arrested.  On  their  trial  it  was  brought 
out  in  evidence  that  the  Montreal  Police 
Department  had  conducted  a  raid  at  the 
residence  of  one  Hyman  Rothstein,  3455 
Hutchinson  Street,  Apartment  202,  and  as 
a  result  Rothstein,  Armand  Goulet  and 
Solly  "Dinky"  Levine,  were  arrested.  Roth- 
stein and  Goulet  were  convicted  of  keeping 
a  common  betting  house  and  Levine  was 
convicted  as  a  found-in.  Betting  sheets 
listing  bets  totalling  $44,000  were  seized 
on  the  raid.  Rothstein  requested  per- 
mission of  the  police  to  make  a  telephone 
call  to  cancel  a  number  of  bets.  Permission 
was  granted  and  Rothstein  dialed  directly 
to  the  Atlas  Club. 

On  March  5,  1962,  the  charges  against 
Goldstein  and  Kramer  were  dismissed. 
Leitman  was  convicted  of  keeping  a  com- 
mon betting  house  and  fined  $10,000  or 
six  months.  Steinberg  was  convicted  of 
keeping  a  common  gaming  house  and  was 
fined  $500  or  three  months. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  strong 
recommendation  that  the  charter  for  the 
Atlas  Club  be  cancelled. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report  the  deputy 
Minister  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  who  directed  the  deputy  Minister 
to  proceed  with  cancellation  on  the  grounds 
set  out  in  the  police  report.  On  March  27, 
1962,  the  deputy  Minister  instructed  the 
director  of  companies  to  prepare  a  notice 
of  intention  to  cancel  for  his  signature.  It 
was  thus  prepared,  signed  and  sent  to  the 
corporation  under  date  March  28,  1962, 
but  the  only  ground  for  cancellation  set 
out  in  the  notice  was  of  the  conviction  of 
Benjamin  Leitman  and  Benjamin  Steinberg. 
Those  convictions,  however,  were  appealed 
and  on  April  5,  1962,  the  Minister  directed 
the  deputy  Minister  not  to  proceed  until 
the  appeal  was  disposed  of. 

On  April  13,  1962,  the  Metropohtan 
Toronto  police  department  sent  a  further 


report  to  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment—this was  the  fourth  one— suggesting 
that  there  were  more  than  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  cancellation  of  this  charter 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  pending 
appeal  and  suggesting  further  that  the 
deputy  Minister  recheck  the  grounds  for 
cancellation  for  cause.  On  April  27,  1962, 
this  report  was  referred  by  the  deputy 
Minister  to  the  director  of  companies  with 
instructions  to  review  the  report  to  see  if 
there  were  any  other  grounds  for  cancel- 
lation apart  from  the  conviction. 

On  May  1,  1962,  the  director  of  com- 
panies replied  stating  that  even  if  there 
were  other  sufficient  grounds  for  cancella- 
tion it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
club  and  its  officers  if  the  charter  were 
cancelled  before  the  appeal  was  disposed 
of.  He  referred  to  the  department's  experi- 
ence with  the  New  Canadian  Social  Club 
where  the  department  waited  for  the 
appeal  which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
being  quashed.  With  reference  to  other 
"sufficient  grounds"  for  cancellation  the 
director  of  companies  stated  that  he  had 
again  read  the  police  report  and  while  the 
police  made  a  number  of  charges,  for 
example,  that  there  were  false  statements 
in  the  annual  returns,  he  doubted  that  there 
would  be  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
persons  knew  them  lO  be  false.  The 
director  of  companies  also  stated  that  much 
of  the  other  charges  related  to  evidence 
with  respect  to  illegal  gaming  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  conviction  which  was 
being  appealed. 

I  pause  to  observe  that  the  director  of 
companies  apparently  failed  to  appreciate 
that  the  same  degree  of  proof  that  is  neces- 
sary to  justify  a  conviction  is  not  necessary 
to  justify  a  cancellation  of  letters  patent. 
That  is  the  very  reason  why,  for  years,  the 
policy  of  the  department  included  among 
"sufficient  causes"  strong  evidence  of  illegal 
gambling  even  without  a  conviction. 

On  May  2,  1962,  the  deputy  Minister 
wrote  to  the  Minister  enclosing  the  police 
report  dated  April  13,  1962  and  asking 
whether  the  grounds  for  cancellation  should 
be  rechecked.  The  Minister  and  deputy 
Minister  discussed  the  matter  and  on  May 
29,  1962,  the  deputy  Minister  informed 
the  police  that  the  cancellation  proceedings 
would  be  held  up  pending  the  disposal  of 
the  appeal.  The  deputy  Minister  also  in- 
formed them  that  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  appeal  the  original  report 
would  be  reconsidered  and  a  hearing  held 
to  determine  whether  there  was  some  other 
cause    for    cancellation.    The    deputy    also 
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asked  the  police  whether  the  club  was  still 
operating. 

Under  date  of  June  5,  1962,  the  police 
sent  a  further  report  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary— this  was  the  fifth  one— indicating 
that  notwithstanding  the  conviction  of 
Benjamin  Leitman  and  Benjamin  Steinberg 
the  Atlas  Club  was  still  operating. 

This  report  shows  that  the  police  had 
made  a  number  of  raids  on  the  Atlas  Club 
premises  from  February,  1962,  until  the 
time  of  this  report.  Almost  invariably 
Benjamin  Steinberg,  Sam  Goldstein  and 
Benjamin  Leitman  were  on  the  premises 
witli  ten  to  twelve  other  persons.  On 
February  2,  1962,  Benjamin  Leitman  had 
on  his  person  three  basketball  schedules 
published  by  Kaplan  on  which  betting  odds 
and  scores  had  been  pencilled  in. 

Leitman  was  obser\'ed  using  the  tele- 
phones on  a  number  of  occasions.  Then 
Joseph  Zeldin  who  along  with  Max  Blue- 
stein  (Baker)  and  Samuel  Binder  had  been 
convicted  of  keeping  a  common  betting 
house  at  the  Lakeview  Athletic  Club,  2016 
Rathurst  Street,  on  December  14,  1960, 
was  on  the  Atlas  Club  premises  on  two 
occasions  when  the  police  raided. 

The  police  also  reported  that  investiga- 
tion showed  that  Benjamin  Leitman  had 
made  telephone  calls  to  Main  News,  697 
Winnipeg  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  at 
which  address  three  persons  had  been  con- 
victed on  December  6,  1961,  for  keeping 
a  common  betting  house.  Leitman  also  had 
made  telephone  calls  to  one  Jerry  Zarowitz, 
2498  Prairie  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
Tlie  police  reported  that  Zarowitz  is  a 
well-known  gambler  in  Miami  Beach. 

On  May  31,  1962,  the  police  raided 
premises  of  John  Hawthorne  McKenzie  at 
82  Glen  Davis  Road  which  resulted  in  his 
arrest  on  betting  house  charges.  While  the 
police  were  on  the  premises  Benjamin 
Leitman  telephoned  and  placed  two  $100 
bets.  The  officer  who  received  this  call 
hung  up,  called  Leitman  at  the  Atlas  Club, 
who  confirmed  the  bet,  and  asked  if  every- 
thing was  all  right.  Leitman  then  called 
back  and  asked  if  "all  was  O.K." 

The  deputy  Minister  upon  receipt  of  this 
report  discussed  the  matter  witli  the  Min- 
ister who  directed  the  deputy  to  obtain  an 
opinion  from  the  Attorney-General's  De- 
partment. As  a  result  of  that  opinion  the 
deputy  Minister  notified  the  club  on  July 
25,  1962,  that  if  it  continued  to  operate 
while  the  appeal  was  pending  the  depart- 
ment would  continue  with  the  cancellation 
of  the  charter. 


Hon.    J.    Yaremko    (Provincial    Secretary): 
May  25. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Well,   tlie   report   says 
the  25th  of  July,  1962,  at  page  174. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  want  to  get  the  right 
book  and  the  right  page. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  quote  again: 

I  pause  again  to  observe  tliat  by  this 
time  the  situation  had  become  very  much 
confused.  Apart  from  the  loss  of  corporate 
powers  there  is  nothing  in  The  Corpor- 
ations Act  rendering  a  corporation  liable 
to  suspension.  Unless  its  corporate  powers 
have  been  forfeited  it  is  entitled  to  carry 
on  until  the  charter  is  cancelled. 

Under  date  of  July  31,  1962,  the  police 
forwarded  a  further  report  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  This  was  the  fifth  one.  This 
report  showed  that  on  July  25,  1962,  at 
2.25  p.m.  the  police  raided  premises  at 
311  Connaught  Avenue  which  resulted  in 
one  Norman  Gerow  being  charged  with 
keeping  a  common  betting  house  and 
recording  or  registering  bets  at  that  ad- 
dress. Betting  sheets  showing  an  average 
daily  figure  of  $10,000  were  seized. 
Norman  Gerow,  formerly  of  Windsor,  has 
a  record  of  a  previous  conviction  for 
keeping  a  common  betting  house. 

While  the  police  were  tliere  Benjamin 
Leitman  made  a  telephone  call  to  those 
premises.  At  4.25  p.m.  the  police  raided 
the  Atlas  Club,  which  resulted  in  charges 
of  keeping  a  common  betting  house  being 
laid  against  Benjamin  Leitman,  Benjamin 
Steinberg  and  Samuel  Goldstein.  The  police 
reported  that  there  was  a  direct  tie-in 
between  the  operation  at  Connaught  and 
the  Atlas  Club. 

On  July  27,  1962,  the  police  raided  the 
Atlas  Club  and  found  Samuel  Goldstein  in 
charge.  He  informed  the  police  that  the 
club  was  going  to  close  up  on  July  30, 
1962,  and  that  the  furniture  had  already 
been  sold.  On  July  29  the  police  observed 
a  number  of  men  entering  the  club 
premises.  On  July  30  the  police  observed 
that  the  premises  were  closed  and  Ben 
Steinberg  informed  them  that  all  the 
furniture  had  been  removed. 

In  August  the  deputy  Minister  discussed 
this  club  with  the  Minister  who  instructed 
him  to  hold  a  hearing.  On  August  27  the 
deputy  Minister  requested  a  solicitor  in 
the  department  to  review  the  file  and  set 
out  all  possible  grounds  for  cancellation. 
On  September  25  the  deputy  Minister 
wrote  to  the  club's  solicitors  advising  that 
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a  hearing  would  be  held  to  consider  the 
cancellation  of  the  charter  on  three 
grounds,  namely:  Forfeiture  of  corporate 
powers,  illegal  gaming  activities  on  the 
premises  of  the  corporation,  and  continuing 
to  operate  contrary  to  the  deputy  Minister's 
letter  of  July  25,  1962.  The  hearing  was 
to  be  held  on  October  11,  1962,  but  was 
adjourned  sine  die  because  of  this  com- 
mission. 

I  understand  that  finally  the  letters 
patent  were  cancelled  in  January,  1963. 

Now  the  judge's  summary  is  as  follows: 

This  club  stands  out  among  all  the  clubs 
that  I  have  thus  far  reviewed  in  this  report 
in  that  for  nineteen  years  the  police  tried 
to  put  it  out  of  existence  before  they  finally 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nineteen  years!   Listen  to  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio ) :  The  Liberal  government  did  not  even 
try. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer: 

This  club  stands  out  among  all  the  clubs 
that  I  have  thus  far  reviewed  in  this  report 
in  that  for  nineteen  years  the  police  tried 
to  put  it  out  of  existence  before  they 
finally  succeeded.  The  fact  that  the  charter 
was  not  cancelled  sooner  was  certainly 
not  their  fault. 

In  1944  and  again  in  1954  the  present 
deputy  Minister  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  him  by  the  police 
recommended  cancellation  but  cancellation 
did  not  follow. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  "I  do  not  know  why", 
and  those  are  the  judge's  own  words. 

I  do  not  know  why. 

The  arrogance  and  persistence  of  the 
ringleaders  at  this  club  in  pursuing  their 
illegal  activities  amounted  almost  to  de- 
fiance and  could  only  be  countered  by  an 
equally  vigorous  hard-hitting  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  The 
history  of  the  illegal  activities  of  those 
ringleaders  amply  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity of  the  legislation  that  I  have  recom- 
mended in  a  later  chapter  of  this  report. 
Notwithstanding  my  experience  with  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
before  me  during  the  sittings  of  the  com- 
mission there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
persons  such  as  those  ringleaders  still  have 


a  fear  of  being  charged  with  perjury  if 
they  give  false  evidence  under  oath.  Under 
that  proposed  legislation  they  can  be  com- 
pelled to  go  into  the  witness  box  and  give 
evidence  under  oath  and  if  it  is  false 
evidence  they  render  themselves  liable  to 
be  so  charged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now  page  133. 

An  hon.  member:  You  can  give  another 
speech  afterwards. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  might  as  well  point 
out  now  that  all  members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  report.  I  would 
ask  that  this  be  done  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  if  you  will  just 
permit  me  one  moment  here. 

Mr.  Roach's  findings  on  the  evidence 
respecting  clubs  are  summarized  on  page  208 
and  following.  He  finds  that  there  was  traffick- 
ing in  club  charters  whereby  charters  were 
sold,  such  sale  being  illegal,  by  one  group  to 
another;  that  there  was  bad  administration 
in  the  Provincial  Secretary's  Department 
in  that  the  department  failed  to  cancel  for 
failure  to  file  annual  returns,  and  indeed 
ignored  such  warning  signals  as  the  filing  of 
returns  for  many  years  all  at  once;  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  department  was  notified 
the  charters  had  been  virtually  abandoned 
but  did  nothing  about  it;  that  in  many 
instances  the  department  was  put  on  notice 
that  false  returns  had  been  filed  but  did  not 
do  anything  about  it;  that  the  department  did 
not  make  it  a  policy  to  cancel  charters  for 
forfeiture  of  corporate  powers  until  1960, 
long  after  the  problem  was  apparent;  that 
the  department  did  not  make  it  a  policy  to 
cancel  charters  on  the  grounds  of  illegal 
gambling  on  the  premises  until  1960,  despite 
strong  evidence  that  such  gambling  in  some 
instances   existed   long  before    1960. 

The  above  summary  flows  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  histories  of  some  40  individual 
clubs  by  Commissioner  Roach. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  What 
page  is  this? 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  is  page  one. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Instances  of  each  find- 
ing can  be  found  in  numerous  cases. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  the  illustration  of  a  case 
that  I  have  just  read,  the  Atlas  case.  The 
Porcupine  Social  Club,  and  the  West  End 
Bridge  and  Social  Club,  are  equally  incredible 
examples.  They  are  discussed  by  the  com- 
missioner at  page  176.  Following,  sir,  I  would 
now  like  to  read   from  the  report  again  in 
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respect  of  the  Porcupine  Club,  and  tlie  West 
End  Club. 

The  Hon.  gentleman  opposite  laughed;  but 
this  is  of  the  essence  of  this  thing.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  very  frankly,  that  the  whole 
problem  here  is  that  the  government  has 
lauiihed  at  this  problem  for   too   long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  are  you  missing 
some  of  the  clubs? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  are  40  clubs. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  want  the  whole  383 
paues  read  in  tonight? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  cannot  do  anything 
f'lse  but  repeat  that  we  will  get  along  much 
better  if  there  are  fewer  interruptions.  All 
the  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  sir,  may  I  refer 
to  the  Porcupine  Social  Club  and  the  West 
End  Bridge  and  Social  Club? 

For  reasons  tliat  will  become  obvious  I 
deal  with  these  clubs  as  a  group,  first  the 
Porcupine  Social  Club. 

This  club  was  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  in  1929  and  its  objects  were  to 
better  social  conditions  in  the  town  of 
Timmins. 

From  time  to  time  the  club  fell  in  arrear 
in  filing  its  annual  returns.  In  1954  the 
returns  for  the  years  1944-5-8-9  and  1950 
were  filed  in  a  bunch. 

On  April  7,  1955,  the  club  or  its  repre- 
sentatives advised  The  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's Department  that  the  club  was  being 
revi\ed  but  no  inquiry  seems  to  have  been 
made  as  to  tlie  length  of  the  period  over 
which  the  club  had  not  used  its  corporate 
powers. 

In  February,  1958,  the  club  was  found 
carrying  on  its  activities  at  151/2  John  Street 
Street  North  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and 
tliree  persons,  l)y  name  Michael  Genovese, 
lames  .\miew  and  John  Scime,  were  con- 
\ icted  of  keeping  a  common  gaming  house 
tliere.  Tliese  convictions  were  appealed. 
They  were  (hsniissed  on  November  3,  1958. 

Meanwlule  members  of  tlie  Hamilton 
police  force  were  carrying  on  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  affairs  of  this  club.  They  first 
interviewed  the  solicitor  for  the  club  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton  and  he  produced  the 
original  charter.  From  information  ob- 
tained at  that  source  they  then  interviewed 
the  president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  club  at  Timmins  and  learned  that  the 
club   had   been   inactive   for   a   number   of 


years  and,  as  those  persons  put  it,  the 
charter   had   been   moved    to    Hamilton. 

All  this  information  was  conveyed  to  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  and  on 
September  26,  1958  (the  appeal  against  the 
conviction  was  still  pending)  the  deputy 
Provincal  Secretary  notified  the  club  that 
the  provision  in  the  charter  which  limited 
its  objects  to  the  betterment  of  social 
conditions  in  the  town  of  Timmins  had 
been  contravened  and  that  unless  the  club 
closed  its  branch  in  Hamilton  at  once  the 
charter  would  be  cancelled. 

The  so-called  branch  at  Hamilton  was 
closed  but  notwithstanding  that  the  letters 
patent  were  cancelled  on  January  8,  1959— 

Mr.  Lawrence:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  hon.  friend  is  quoting  from  a 
report  and  he  is  leaving  out  the  odd  word. 
He  is  also  quoting  the  odd  wrong  figure. 
Surely  if  he  is  going  to  read  it,  he  should  read 
it  right— namely  the  figures  and  the  names 
that  appear  in  the  report. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  how 
can  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  know  that 
the  hon.  member  is  correct  in  his  statement? 
We  do  not  have  a  copy.  It  is  certainly  a 
shame  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not 
supply  copies  to  each  and  every  one  of  us 
here.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Windsor  area  was 
involved  in  this  and  the  Windsor  members 
should  have  been  given  a  copy.  We  should 
not  come  on  bended  knee  for  it, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege.  I  acknowledge  that  I  did  say  1958 
when  I  should  have  said  1959.  Other  than 
a  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  I  know  of  no 
other   mistake    I   have   made. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  event, 
if  the  hon.  gentleman  is  apologizing,  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  accept  his  apology  in  regard 
to  the  date  on  page  178,  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  first  names  that  he  somehow  or  other 
omitted  to  mention  on  the  previous  page  177. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  have  not  got  anything 
better  than  that  to  hang  your  hat  on,  you 
better  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  will  be 
enough  mumbling  from  the  bleachers. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  may  I  pick  up  the 
trend  of  this  thought,  I  am  going  to  start 
back  on  page  177,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
The  last  paragraph: 

—the  so-called  branch  at  Hamilton  was 
closed  but  notwithstanding  that  the  letters 
patent  were  cancelled  on  January  8,  1959, 
on  the  ground  that  the  club  had  contra- 
vened the  provision  therein  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  its  operations.  It  is  true  that  by 
that  date  the  appeal  with  respect  to  the 
convictions  had  been  dismissed  but  the 
charter  was  not  cancelled  by  reason  of 
those  convictions  and  was  cancelled  on  the 
ground  that  the  club  had  violated  the  term 
in   its    charter. 

Second— West  End  Bridge  and  Social 
Club 

This  club  was  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  dated  February  11,  1939,  and  by 
its  charter  its  activities  were  limited  to  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

From  time  to  time  it  was  in  arrear  with 
respect  to  its  annual  returns  and  on  August 
7,  1957,  the  deputy  Pro\incial  Secretary 
served  notice  of  cancellation  of  the  charter 
for  failure  to  file  returns 

Under  date  September  9,  1957,  all  the 
returns  were  brought  up  to  date  and  filed 
and  the  latest  of  those  returns  showed  the 
club  to  be  located  at  6  Tyndall  Avenue  in 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

About  one  month  later,  namely  on 
October  10,  1957,  the  premises  at  1284 
Queen  Street  West  were  renovated  and 
the  club  moved  to  that  location.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  on  November  2, 
1956,  that  is  about  eleven  months  earlier, 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  department  had  raided  the  premises 
at  1284  Queen  Street  West  and  as  a  result 
two  persons,  by  name  Fred  Gabourie  and 
John  Weaver,  were  charged  with  keeping 
a  common  gaming  house  there.  On  Novem- 
ber 6  they  were  convicted  of  bookmaking. 

The  club  continued  to  carry  on  some  of 
its  activities  at  1284  Queen  Street  West 
up  to  and  including  April,  1960. 

In  July,  1958,  as  the  result  of  activities 
of  the  Hamilton  police  department  the 
club  was  found  to  be  also  carrying  on  its 
activities  at  25  Vb  McNab  Street  North  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton.  Those  premises  were 
equipped  with  betting  equipment  including 
a  CNR  ticker  tape  machine.  Through  this 
machine  information  on  all  sporting  events 
as  they  were  being  played  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  with  the  exception  of 
horse    racing    was    made    available.     The 


premises  were  being  used  as  a  front  end 
for  betting  operations.  Bets  were  accepted 
there  and  relayed  to  a  back  end  and  the 
information  received  through  the  ticker 
tape  machine  relayed  to  the  bettors.  The 
club  tried  to  clothe  certain  persons  as  its 
oflBcers  in  connection  with  this  branch  but 
they  were  not  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. One  Dominic  Papalia  was  shown  as 
vice-president  and  one  Joe  Papalia  as  one 
of  the  club  stewards  at  this  so-called 
branch. 

On  August  21,  1958,  members  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton  police  force  conferred 
with  the  deputy  Provincial  Secretary  who 
conveyed  to  him  the  information  that  they 
had  obtained  and  as  a  result  under  date 
September  18,  1958,  the  deputy  Provincial 
Secretary  sent  a  written  notice  of  cancella- 
tion of  the  charter  to  the  club.  The  grounds 
of  that  cancellation  were  a  violation  of 
the  condition  in  the  charter  which  limited 
the  operations  of  the  club  to  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Following  the  service  of  that  notice  of 
cancellation  one  Sol  Gebirtig,  a  lawyer, 
discussed  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  club 
with  the  deputy  Provincial  Secretary  who 
in  turn  discussed  it  with  his  Minister  and 
the  Minister  decided  that  the  notice  would 
be  revoked  and  the  charter  not  cancelled 
provided  that  the  club  would  close  its 
Hamilton  branch.  To  put  it  more  pointedly 
the  Minister  was  willing  to  overlook  the 
violation  of  a  term  of  the  charter. 

The  club  did  close  its  operations  at  25  Va 
McNab  Street  and  removed  its  equipment 
from  that  address.  To  where  did  it  move 
that  equipment?  To  9-A  McNab  Street,  at 
which  address  the  same  type  of  operations 
were  carried  on  as  at  25  V2  McNab  Street, 
but  under  the  name  of  the  Divion  Club. 
And  who  were  operating  the  Divion  Club? 
According  to  the  1959  annual  returns  Jack 
Weaver  was  the  president  of  that  club  and 
substantially  all  the  other  officers  of  that 
club  were  members  of  the  West  End  Bridge 
and  Social  Club. 

On  April  13,  1960,  the  club  and  one 
Roderick  McNeill  were  convicted  of  keep- 
ing a  common  betting  house  at  1284  Queen 
Street  West  and  Jack  Weaver  and  two 
others,  by  name  Alexander  Robinson  and 
Thomas  McVicar,  were  convicted  of  engag- 
ing in  betting  there,  and  ten  other  persons 
convicted  as  found-ins. 

On  May  27,  1960,  the  charter  was 
cancelled  because  of  those  convictions. 

The  history  of  operations  at  1284  Queen 
Street  West  does  not  end  with  those  con- 
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victions  on  April  13,  1960.  On  May  3,  1960, 
the  members  of  the  Metropohtan  Toronto 
police  conducted  another  raid  at  those 
premises  and  who  was  found  carrying  on 
the  operations  there  at  that  time?  The 
Divion  Club.  Need  I  say  more! 

The  main  point  tiiat  I  want  to  make  in 
coimection  with  these  two  clubs  is  this: 

In  the  case  of  the  Porcupine  Social  Club 
the  letters  patent  were  cancelled  by  reason 
of  a  violation  of  the  term  in  its  charter, 
but 

In  the  case  of  the  West  End  Bridge  and 
Social  Club  the  letters  patent  were  not  can- 
celled notwithstanding  a  violation  of  a 
similar  term  in  its  charter. 

In  his  evidence  before  me  the  deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  stated  that  he  knew  of 
no  other  case  in  which  such  a  violation 
was  waived. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  go  through 
all  these  40  charters.  I  do  not  propose  to  do 
so.  But  I  do  propose  to  point  out  that  what 
I  said  in  the  fall  of  1961  in  respect  to  these 
charters  has  been  founded  in  the  report  of 
the  Roach  commission. 

He  went  on,  sir,  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations and  I  think  here  we  can  judge  the 
efficacy  and  the  "worthwhileness"  of  this 
report.  It  is  obvious  that  the  law  in  respect 
to  these  social  club  charters  has  to  be 
changed.  He  made  certain  specific  recom- 
mendations. I  think  they  are  worthwhile 
recommendations.  I  think  they  should  be 
incorporated  in  legislation. 

I  would  recommend  one  further.  It  may 
be  that  in  this  debate  tonight  it  is  difficult  to 
get  into  technicalities  of  this  consequence, 
but  the  fundamental  and  simple  proposition 
is  this:  These  charters  act  as  a  protective 
device  for  gamblers  to  the  extent  that  a 
normal  social  club  charter  is  permitted  to  be 
iised  for  playing  cards  and  for  betting  to  a 
very  limited  degree,  as  you  all  know.  There- 
fore, when  a  professional  gambler  is  operat- 
ing under  a  charter,  he  can  plead  as  a 
defence,  when  he  is  charged  with  keeping  a 
common  gaming  house,  that  he  is  operating  a 
social  charter.  In  view  of  this,  the  police  are 
required  to  prove  that  he  was  not  operating 
a  social  charter  and  that  in  fact  he  was 
carrying  on,  what  I  term  for  the  moment, 
professional  gambling. 

I  think  this  whole  problem  could  be 
materially  assisted  and  overcome  by  simply 
providing  that  tliese  charters  which  are 
corporations  shall  not  be  considered  charters 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Criminal  Code.  In 
other  words,  when  a  man  is  charged  under 
the  Criminal  Code  with  keeping  a  common 


gaming  house,  that  he  cannot  plead  the 
defence  of  social  charter.  This,  I  think,  would 
overcome  our  whole  problem  and  would  then 
at  once  put  the  police  in  a  position  where, 
if  they  raid  a  place  and  find  evidence  that 
they  think  demonstrates  professional  gambl- 
ing, they  charge  a  man  with  keeping  a 
common  gaming  house  and  go  to  court  with 
it  under  the  Criminal  Code.  This  whole 
defensive  network  and  interplay  would  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  type 
of  constructive  thought  tliat  must  come  for- 
ward if  we  want— as  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  is  wont  to  say— to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem.  The  commissioner  made  a 
report  in  respect  of  one  of  the  exhibits  in 
the  same  fashion  as  I  did  in  the  fall  of  1961. 
He,  too,  quoted  Robert  Kennedy  and  he 
quoted  him  in  this  fashion: 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  money 
is  involved  in  gambling  in  the  United 
States.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
American  people  are  spending  more  on 
gambling  than  on  medical  care  or  educa- 
tion and  that  in  so  doing  they  are  putting 
up  the  money  for  the  corruption  of  public 
officials  and  the  vicious  activities  of  dope 
peddlers,  loan  sharks,  bootleggers,  white 
slave  traders  and  slick  confidence  men. 

Investigation  this  year  by  the  FBI 
internal  revenue  service,  their  narcotics 
bureau,  the  post  office  department,  and 
other  federal  investigative  units,  have 
disclosed  without  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  5 
that  corruption  and  racketeering  financed 
largely  by  gambling  are  weakening  the 
vitahty  and  strength  of  this  nation. 

Sir,  those  are  not  my  words  and  that  is  not 
my  quote.  That  is  the  quote  that  the  com- 
missioner of  this  report  caused  to  be  put  into 
his  report.  I  submit  that  that  represents  his 
thinking  and  his  thoughts  in  this  respect. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  you  can  laugh  the 
problem  off,  sir.  It  can  be  brushed  aside.  But 
what  the  commissioner  .said  in  effect  was  that 
gambling  on  a  large-scale  fashion  mush- 
roomed during  the  40s,  and  it  has  mush- 
roomed for  a  period  of  years  now.  He, 
himself,  said  that  but  for  the  fact  that  this 
commission,  this  investigation,  got  under  way, 
it  would  have  continued  beyond  what  it  did. 
He  said  that  the  commission  served  this  one 
purpose:  It  stopped  the  extent  and  the  expan- 
sion of  gambling. 

It  is  fine  for  us  to  come  here  tonight  and 
debate  this  in  partisan  fashion,  but  I  appeal 
to  you,  frankly,  that  we  must  try  to  avoid 
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and  get  beyond  this  in  the  answer  to  these 
problems.  The  commissioner  put  the  point  to 
us.  He  did  suggest  that  it  is  an  error  to  link 
the  OPP  and  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  close  liaison.  He  did 
suggest  amendments  to  the  charter. 

I  say  this  third  question  must  be  put  to 
all  of  us  here:  Now  that  we  have  the  report, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  we 
going  to  wait  for  another  twenty  years  and 
simply  have  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
or  has  the  report  served  its  purpose  and  put 
into  our  minds  and  hearts  the  conviction  that 
this  demands  action  and  immediate  action? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  feature  of  this  report, 
and  the  reaction  to  it  since  it  was  released, 
that  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  at  the  outset, 
and  which  I  think  is  extremely  disturbing,  is 
the  general  impression  across  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  this  report  has  exonerated 
Queen's  Park.  Not  that  I  want  to  pick  on  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  but  I  choose  it  as  the 
best  illustration  of  the  point  I  want  to  make 
at  the  moment. 

One  would  have  thought  under  the  circum- 
stances that  since  this  was  a  Liberal  paper  it 
would  have  taken  a  somewhat  different  slant, 
but  I  draw  to  your  attention  the  headline, 
when  they  published  the  report:  "Crime 
Probe   Report   Clears   Queen's   Park". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  at  the  out- 
set that  this  is  a  serious  misrepresentation  of 
the  full  import  of  this  report,  moreover  this 
is  the  impression  that  is  going  to  continue 
abroad  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  If  the 
attitude  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
which  we  have  seen  up  until  now,  is  going  to 
continue,  then  the  net  effect  of  this  report, 
instead  of  helping  us— ff  I  may  borrow  my 
own  phrase— to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem,  is  going  to  lull  the  public  into  a 
sense  of  complacency;  and  in  the  long  run 
the  report  will  be  of  no  value  at  all.  Recause, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  in 
light  of  three  points  that  I  am  going  to 
mention  for  the  moment,  and  then  come 
back  and  look  at  in  detail,  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude  that  this  report  exonerated  Queen's 
Park. 

In  the  first  instance,  for  example,  the  basic 
issue  that  was  sent  to  the  commissioner  was 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  there  was 
organized  crime  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  read  from 
the  report  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  commissioner,  once  he  had 
sorted  out  syndicated  crime  from  organized 
crime,  that  there  was  organized  crime  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Indeed,  there  were 
gambling   empires,    there   were   people   who 


had  become  relatively  wealthy  men  as  a 
result  of  them.  How  far-reaching  this 
organized  crime  is,  how  deeply  rooted  it  is, 
is  something  that  was  not  very  well  clarified. 
Indeed,  I  think  this  is  one  aspect  of  the 
report  that  the  commissioner  did  not  really 
get  into  and  I  want  to  come  back  to  that  in 
the  concluding  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  second  point  that  is  obviously  not  an 
exoneration  of  Queen's  Park,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  there  were  two  Cabinet  Ministers 
seriously  involved.  One  Cabinet  Minister, 
the  late  and  former  Minister  of  Mines,  was 
obviously  a  confidant  of  these  top  gambling 
leaders,  and  furthermore  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  at  which  we  will  take  a  look  in  a 
moment,  he  interceded  on  behalf  of  their 
interests.  The  second  Cabinet  Minister  in 
many  ways  was  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  At  the  key  point  in  his  description 
of  the  operation  of  this  department,  the  com- 
missioner stated  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  acted  arbitrarily,  and  certainly  not 
within  the  discretion  that  was  given  him 
under  the  Act,  in  overruling  his  deputy  and 
maintaining  charters  when  there  was  very 
good  reason  for  them  to  be  cancelled. 

The  third  reason  why  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  it  be  said  that  this  report 
has  cleared  Queen's  Park  is  the  fact  that  it 
reveals  in  very  shocking  and  disturbing 
fashion  that  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
anti-gambling  squad  had  been  corrupted, 
that  some  of  them  had  left  the  force  because 
they  knew  they  were  in  for  trouble  even 
before  this  commission  was  set  up,  and  that 
this  corruption  had  even  reached  high  places 
in  the  OPP,  indeed  to  the  point  that  one  of 
the  people  named  by  the  commissioner  was 
the  deputy  OPP  commissioner  who  has  since 
resigned. 

In  light  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
suggest  the  time  has  come  right  now  for  two 
things  to  happen.  One,  for  this  government 
to  cease  using  the  argument  that  it  has  been 
exonerated,  because  if  it  uses  this  argument 
then  the  obligation  is  going  to  rest  on  the 
Opposition,  to  begin  with,  and,  on  many 
other  people,  to  continue  the  investigation 
and  to  reveal  what  is  going  on. 

The  second  thing  that  I  want  to  suggest 
is  that  I  think  there  is  a  role  to  be  played 
by  the  press  in  this  regard.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  fourth  estate  I  want  to  say 
that  there  are  few  developments  that  I  have 
had  any  association  with,  or  the  opportunity 
to  watch  at  close  quarters,  on  which  I  think 
the  press  has  done  such  a  poor  job. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  an  open  secret 
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that  the  speech  gi\en  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  provoked  this  whole 
thing  was  primarily  the  work  of  the  head  of 
one  of  the  newspaper  teams  in\estigating  the 
whole  crime  situation,  and  for  their  reasons 
they  saw  fit  not  to  publish  it.  I  suppose  there 
is  room  for  ^'arying  judgments  as  to  when 
one  publishes  things,  but  I  submit  that  when 
a  lot  of  the  evidence  which  was  finally 
brought  out  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  which  has  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  confirmed  in  the 
commissioner's  report,  has  been  found,  I 
personally  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  of 
the  role  of  a  paper  when  it  hides  that.  The 
information  that  should  have  been  published 
in  the  paper  was  finally  given  in  this  House. 
The  second  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  dis- 
turbs me  was  that  all  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Roach  commission  the  papers  had  a 
heyday.  Their  headlines  were  screaming, 
indeed  to  the  point  that  it  profoundly  dis- 
turbed the  commissioner.  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  the  press  for  this.  I  think  they  were 
doing  their  job  in  getting  the  information 
across  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  there 
would  be  sensationalism.  But  what  disturbs 
me  is  that  after  we  apparently  have  gotten 
to  the  stage  that  there  are  no  more  headlines, 
and  after  we  have  a  report,  portions  of 
which  taken  out  of  context  appear  to  clear 
Queen's  Park,  this  becomes  the  headlines, 
the  kind  of  research  and  analysis  in  depth 
that  is  the  function  of  the  fourth  estate 
appears  to  have  been  dropped  completely.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  picked  up,  because  if  it 
is  not  picked  up,  and  this  government  con- 
tinues the  attitude  of  laughing  the  whole 
matter  off  indicated  up  until  now,  then  this 
province  is  not  going  to  benefit  to  the  extent 
that  it  might  from  the  Roach  report. 

For  a  moment  I  want  to  consider  why  the 
impression    has    been    created    that    Queen's 
Park  has  been  cleared.    This  gets  us  into  the 
nature  of  the  report  and  the  kind  of  report 
that  was  produced.    I  think  I  can  set  the  con- 
text of  the  remarks  that  I  want  to  make  in 
this  connection  by  reading  the  first  paragraph 
of  a  statement  that  I  made  the  day  after  the 
report    was    published,    indeed    the    day    the 
report  was  published,  namely  last  Monday. 
Mr.    Justice    Roach   deserves    the   thanks 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  for  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  has  sifted  through  the 
mountains   of   evidence   presented   to   him. 
However,    the    people    of   Ontario   will   be 
the    jury    who    will    have    to    consider   the 
facts  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some 
aspects  the  judge's  conclusions  are  a  very 
pallid   reflection   of  the  evidence  that  was 
submitted  to  him. 


In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report 
is  an  extremely  useful  document,  but  in 
important  respects  it  is  a  deficient  document. 
Particularly,  is  it  deficient  in  some  of  its 
conclusions  because  those  conclusions  are 
weak,  in  face  of  the  evidence  that  the  com- 
missioner chose  to  incorporate  in  his  report, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  evidence  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  transcript.  Why  did  this  kind  of 
a  report  emerge? 

I  want  to  get  back  to  another  important 
lesson  that  I  think  we  should  learn  from 
this  Royal  commission.  When  this  commis- 
sion was  appointed  a  year  ago  last  November 
many  people  including  myself  and  those 
who  were  counsel  for  the  New  Democratic 
Party  throughout  the  whole  of  these  hearings, 
pointed  out  that  in  an  investigation  with  the 
ramifications  of  this  one  it  was  impossible  for 
the  necessary  job  to  be  done  if  the  com- 
mission was  not  given  a  large  investigatory 
staff— in  the  fashion  that  has  been  done 
many  times  in  the  United  States  when  this 
kind  of  an  investigation  has  been  held. 
Many  of  the  anti-gambling  branch  and  other 
branches  of  the  FBI  were  seconded  to  the 
secretariat  of  investigations  in  the  United 
States.  These  were  the  people  who  re- 
searched the  things  that  had  to  be  found  ' 
out  and  brought  before  the  US  investigators,  | 
instead  of  just  taking  the  degree  of  hearsay 
evidence  that  came  before  the  commission 
in  many  instances.  This  was  not  done,  and 
the  result  was  that  we  really  did  not  get 
to  the  heart  of  many  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  get  to  the  heart 
of  many  matters  for  another  reason.  This 
must  be  said  frankly  and  bluntly,  that  the 
counsel  appointed  for  the  commission  at  best 
made  a  pedestrian  effort  in  terms  of  digging 
out  the  facts.  In  terms  of  many  other  investi- 
gations that  I  have  seen  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  it  certainly  was  not  even  a  good 
effort,  let  alone  an  excellent  effort.  Tliere 
were  one  or  tvvo  occasions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  are  very  puzzling  and  very  significant. 
Exactly  what  significance  one  attaches  to 
them  I  suppose  is  a  matter  of  judgment, 
I  refer  to  key  testimony  which  was  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  imtil  it  had  to  be 
smoked  out,  so  to  speak,  by  counsel  from 
the    Opposition    parties. 

I  take  just  one  example,  and  these  were 
the  rather  significant  letters  of  testimonial 
that  were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Maloney, 
by  a  former  member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Jolley  from  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  a 
Catholic  priest  in  a  certain  area  with  regard 
to  these  top  gamblers.  This  information  was 
in   the   files   of   the   commission   counsel   and 
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even  when  Mr.  Jolley  came  to  the  stand  it 
was  not  revealed.  It  was  not  revealed,  I  am 
told,  until  the  Liberal  Opposition  counsel  in 
this  instance  discovered  that  this  file  had  been 
made  available  from  an  office  in  Ottawa, 
and  raised  the  matter.  At  that  point,  even 
the  commissioner  was  a  little  bit  shocked 
by  the  whole  thing  and  asked  what  it  was 
all  about.  They  had  to  bring  Mr.  Jolley 
back  to  investigate  that  aspect,  because  he 
had  not  been  questioned  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  stand.  The  letters  were  kept  in  the  file, 
so  to  speak. 

Conceivably,  the  commission  counsel  will 
have  a  reason  why  this  kind  of  thing  hap- 
pened, but  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  that  kind  of  thing  happens,  when 
a  key  witness— or  when  a  witness,  whether 
he  was  key  or  not— comes  onto  the  stand, 
it  is  a  matter  for  some  concern. 

But  the  third  and  the  most  important 
aspect  that  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  here 
is  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  Commissioner  Roach 
was  obviously  extremely  disturbed  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  by  the  problem  of 
politics- if  I  may  put  it  in  those  terms.  He 
was  leaning  over  backwards  to  try  to  avoid 
getting  involved  in  politics.  In  one  respect 
this  was  very  commendable.  In  another 
respect,  it  was  an  impossible  objective,  be- 
cause this  whole  problem  is  involved  in 
politics.  It  was  born  in  pofitics  or  at  least 
of  certain  aspects  of  politics.  But  because 
of  his  efforts  to  lean  over  backwards  when 
he  came  to  decisions  that  should  have  been 
political  decisions,  he  was  timid;  indeed  he 
was  hesitant  and  the  result  is  that  his  con- 
clusions were  weak.  It  was  these  weak  con- 
clusions that  became  the  basis  of  the  head- 
lines that  have  now  given  the  impression, 
very  falsely,  across  the  province  of  Ontario, 
that  Queen's  Park  has  been  exonerated. 

I  want  to  deal  with  three  of  these  cases, 
just  to  underline  and  confirm  what  I  have 
just  said.  For  example,  in  the  instance  of 
The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department.  Let 
me  quote  very  briefly  from  a  couple  of  sec- 
tions of  the  report,  the  first  one  to  be  found 
on  page  112.    Commissioner  Roach  said: 

My  investigation  disclosed  that  com- 
mencing about  the  40s  there  was  an 
alarming  upsurge  in  organized  gambling 
in  this  province,  particularly  in  games. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  page  is  that,  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Page   12. 

It  was  carried  on  in  premises  ostensibly 
occupied  and  operated  by  incorporated 
social  clubs  but  the  real  operators  were 
professional    gamblers. 


Later  on  that  same  page: 

Gambler  Vincent  B.  Feeley  in  his  evi- 
dence repudiated  the  suggestion  that  he 
and  others  like  him  needed  the  assistance 
of  corrupt  police  officers  or  public  officials 
by  saying  that  all  they  needed  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  activities  was  a  charter  and 
a  good  strong  door  that  would  take  the 
police  a  long  time  to  break  down." 

And  again  on  page  164,  Mr.  Roach  makes  this 
comment  at  the  end,  I  believe,  of  one  of  the 
histories  that  has  been  read  in  detail  by  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  said: 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  19  years  this  place  was  actually  a  den 
occupied  in  succession  by  one  family  of 
wolves  after  another  each  wrapped  in  the 
sheep's  clothing  of  a  social  club  charter. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
organized  crime  in  this  province,  based  on 
organized  gambling  and  this  organized 
gambling  was  made  possible  by  the  social 
club  charters  that  were  provided  by  this 
government. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  these  charters  were  frustrated  by  a 
dozen  and  one  different  tactics  on  the  part  of 
those  who  wanted  to  see  that  they  should  be 
maintained.  One  can  only  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  a  result  of  the  hesitancy  of  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  in  acting, 
the  efforts  of  these  people  were  assisted.  The 
result  of  that  is,  of  course,  that  Commissioner 
Roach  deals  very  harshly  in  his  comments 
with  regard  to  the  previous  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Phillips.  Interestingly  enough,  he 
then  becomes  a  little  weak  and  wavering, 
when  he  comes  to  assessing  blame  when 
it  might  have  political  overtones  at  the 
present  time.  He  says,  for  example,  that  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  present  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  assumed  his  post  in  the 
year  1960.  The  implication  is  that  respon- 
sibility cannot  be  fixed  on  the  present  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary.  Let  me  give  another 
quote  from  the  record,  to  show  you  just  how 
questionable  is  this  conclusion.  On  page  91 
in  the  report,  I  find  this: 

However,  when  annual  returns  that  had 
been  in  arrears  for  years  were  suddenly 
filed  in  a  bunch  I  should  have  thought  that 
fact  would  arouse  some  curiosity  in  the 
mind  of  the  returns  officer  but  apparently 
until  1960  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  How  about  reading  the 
first  part  of  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  choose  to  read  whatever 
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sections  I  want.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  wants 
to  add  or  subtract  from  my  quotation,  that 
is  his  privilege. 

The  point  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
Commissioner  Roach  observed  what  would 
seem  to  be  plain  commonsense.  We  have  had 
to  deal  with  this  in  another  context  on  many 
occasions  already  during  this  session  of  the 
Legislature.  When  armual  returns  are  made 
in  a  bunch,  surely  it  should  arouse  some 
suspicion,  and  from  that  suspicion  there 
should  be  some  willingness  to  act?  But  they 
did  not  until  up  to  tlie  year  1960,  said  he. 
The  interesting  thing  of  which  I  need 
only  remind  this  House  is  that  in  another 
context,  namely,  the  problem  of  racing 
charters,  all  of  this  happened  after  1960.  The 
same  sort  of  lackadaisical  approach  that 
Commissioner  Roach  is  deahng  with  in  refer- 
ence to  the  social  club  charters,  the  present 
Provincial  Secretary  has  continued  with 
regard  to  the  racing  charters.  And  on  the 
next  page- 
Mr.  Singer:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  section  this  com- 
ment: 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
more  or  less  useless  as  a  deterrent  to 
provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  corporate 
powers  and  leave  the  charter  still  extant. 

After  all  the  argument  we  have  had  in 
attempting  to  get  this  government  to  face  up 
to  reality  on  the  question  of  racing  charters, 
and  the  contention  that  it  was  an  acceptable 
legal  process  that  the  charters  should  con- 
tinue after  the  corporate  powers  had  been 
forfeited,  here  we  have  Commissioner  Roach 
condemning  in  very  blunt  terms  this  kind  of 
thing.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  present  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  is 
continuing. 

Indeed,  we  have  explored  in  many  details, 
the  extent  to  which  he  is  continuing.  Racing 
charters  did  not  come  into  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  [he.  commissioner,  it  is  our  function 
hor(>  tonight  to  explore  both  the  terms  of 
reference  that  he  had  to  examine  and  beyond 
them,  therefore  I  suggest  that  the  conclusion 
that  this  department  can  be  exonerated  from 
the  year  1960  on  is  not  a  conclusion  that  is 
justified  by  the  facts. 

The  second  political  aspect  of  this  report 
on  vvliich  I  want  to  submit  that  Commissioner 
Roach  came  up  wi'h  a  conclusion  so  weak  as 
to  be  erroneous— was  with  regard  to  the 
Attorney-General.  His  comment  with  regard 
to  the  tlien  Attorney-General,  now  the 
hon.    MinistcT    of    Lands    and    Forests    (Mr. 


Roberts),     was     that     he     was     "tlioroughly 
honest." 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  Nobody  has 
ever  denied,  or  has  ever  questioned,  the 
fact  that  the  former  Attorney-General  is 
thoroughly  honest.  Certainly  I  have  not;  I 
know  of  nobody  who  has— 

An  hon.  member:  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  tliat  in  addition  to  being  honest  he 
was  incredibly  naive.  Indeed,  he  was  un- 
willing to  face  the  facts.  He  was  so  unwilling 
to  face  the  facts  of  the  existence  of  organized 
crime,  which  the  commission  now  acknowl- 
edges is  in  existence  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  that  for  weeks,  for  months,  indeed 
for  a  year  or  two,  he  was  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  in  coming  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  proof  of  this, 
and  in  my  view,  the  weak  conclusions  that 
Commissioner  Roach  has  reached,  is  in  refer- 
ence to  the  three  clubs— the  Centre  Road 
Veterans  Club,  the  Roseland  Club  and  the 
Frontier  Club. 

Let  me  quote,  for  example,  from  page  229, 
in  which  the  commissioner  said  this: 

The  suggestion  that  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Provincial  Secretary  had  a  corrupt 
purpose  in  their  minds  is  completely  un- 
worthy. Surely,  in  all  fairness,  corruption 
is  not  to  be  that  easily  inferred.  For  myself 
I  think  it  should  never  be  inferred.  It  is 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  left  to  mere 
inference.  It  should  be  proved  to  tlie  hilt. 

And  then  he  goes  on. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  has  ever  suggested  that  the 
former  Attorney-General  was  corrupt. 

I  certainly  have  never  suggested  it.  I  will 
go  further:  I  have  never  even  thought  that 
lie  was  corrupt.  That  was  not  our  problem. 
Our  problem  was  that  because  of  his  naivety 
and  because  of  his  refusal  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  he  provided  the  circumstances  in  which 
others  could  pursue  corruption. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  to  my  mind,  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the  Roach 
commission  report  was  the  willingness  with 
which  Commissioner  Roach  accepted  the 
explanations  of  the  former  Attorney-General 
and  his  department,  sir,  regarding  their 
efforts  to  bring  these  three  clubs  under 
control  by  switching  them  from  a  federal  to 
a  provincial  charter.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  little  or  nothing  was  done  for  some 
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two  or  three  years  afterwards  to  check  their 
activities. 

What  really  puzzles  me,  for  example,  is 
that  Commissioner  Roach  is  willing  to  balance 
out  a  letter  that  went  out  from  Commissioner 
Bartlett  indicating  that  there  should  be  no 
further  raids  with  the  quotations  from  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  chief  officers 
involved  in  this— that  they  were  usually  the 
people  who  were  responsible  for  deciding 
when  they  raided  a  club.  His  conclusion  is 
that  since  it  was  their  decision  to  take  this 
responsibility  then  this  instructive  from  their 
commissioner  was  of  no  particular  con- 
sequence. 

Surely,  if  I  charge  the  former  Attorney- 
General  of  the  province  with  being  naive, 
there  is  even  a  little  naivety  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  commissioner  has  come  to. 
If  the  top  officers  in  the  anti-gambling  squad, 
receive  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
commissioner  that  they  are  not  to  raid,  that 
they  are  not  to  molest  these  clubs,  obviously 
this  is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  their  think- 
ing when  they  are  considering  whether  or 
not  they  should  raid  and  how  often  they 
should  raid.  These  are  officers  who  accept 
instructions  from  their  senior  officers. 

In  other  words,  there  was  in  this  whole 
operation  an  incredible  naivety  which  per- 
mitted others  to  pursue  corruption  and  that 
corruption  certainly  went  pretty  far.  Indeed, 
I  find  another  aspect  of  the  Roach  report  very 
puzzling— it  is  in  this  particular  connection 
that  we  now  come  to  the  role  of  Constable 
Scott.  This  was  the  man  whose  investigations 
were  responsible  for  beginning  to  weaken  this 
whole  gambling  empire.  Yet  the  conclusion 
the  commissioner  comes  to— apparently  the 
same  conclusion  arrived  at  in  The  Attorney- 
General's  Department— was  that  this  was  not 
a  legitimate  activity  for  an  officer  in  under- 
cover activities  of  the  OPP.  He  concluded 
that  it  was  not  right,  without  some  Act  of 
this  Legislature  to  authorize  it,  that  a  con- 
stable should  be  engaged  in  what  were  in 
essence  illegal  activity  by  passing  informa- 
tion on  and  tipping  these  people  ofF  that  they 
were  going  to  be  raided,  even  though  the 
purpose  was  to  develop  their  confidence  and 
to  get  further  information  so  that  he  could 
expose  and  bring  down  this  whole  gambling 
empire. 

Regarding  this,  the  argument  by  the  com- 
missioner that  this  is  not  an  acceptable  kind 
of  activity,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  layman  I  just 
cannot  comprehend  it.  For  example,  if  the 
commissioner's  argument  is  valid,  then  all 
of  the  activities,  for  example,  of  the  RCMP 
subversive  squad  are  completely  illegal  and 
should  be  halted   as   of  tomorrow.   Because 


when  an  RCMP  officer  is  designated  to  in- 
filtrate the  operations  of  the  Communist 
party  or  a  fascist  party  in  this  nation,  clearly 
in  terms  of  the  strict  observance  of  the  law, 
he  is  violating  it.  Yet  the  commissioner  argues 
that  this  is  so  illegal  that  it  cannot  be  pur- 
sued. Once  again,  I  say  that  as  a  layman  I 
find  this  incomprehensible.  I  am  told— 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  does  not  use  that  analogy 
of  Communism. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  use  another 
that  perhaps  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  I  did  not  say  that 
the  commissioner  used  that  analogy.  I  said, 
if  his  argument  is  correct,  then  the  sub- 
versive activities  of  the  RCMP  officers  who 
are  planted  in  the  Communist  party,  be- 
cause they  are  violating  the  law  in  doing 
their  undercover  work,  then  they  are  not 
engaged  in  the  kind  of  activity  that  should 
be  permitted. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  I  am 
informed,  reliably  by  people  who  know,  that 
one  of  the  standard  practices  of  the  OPP 
when  they  are  trying  to  "hunt  down"  boot- 
legging operations,  is  that  they  will  pick 
somebody  on  the  street,  give  him  marked 
bills  and  ask  him  to  go  into  a  certain  place 
that  they  suspect  of  bootlegging  activities 
and  make  a  purchase.  As  soon  as  he  comes 
out  tliey  go  in  and  they  arrest  the  man  and 
they  frisk  him  and  find  the  bills.  They  pro- 
ceed with  the  charge  and  conviction  from 
that  point  forward. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  only  the  OPP— every  police 
force  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  grant  you,  it  is  standard 
practice.  The  argument  that  is  advanced  by 
police  when  they  come  before  a  magistrate 
is  that:  "We  do  not  know  who  this  man  is, 
we  just  asked  him  to  do  this  and  after  he 
had  finished  doing  it,  we  bid  him  goodbye." 

If  the  general  line  of  argument  of  the 
commissioner  is  an  accurate  one,  this  is  all 
illegal  and  should  not  be  permitted,  because 
what  in  eflPect  these  police  are  doing— the 
police  all  across  the  province  of  Ontario— is 
deliberately  asking  people  to  violate  the  law. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
despite  all  of  the  cases  that  are  cited  here  to 
back  up  the  particular  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Justice  Roach  comes  to,  I  think  this  is  not 
an  acceptable  conclusion.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
observations  with  regard  to  the  whole  role 
of  Scott  cannot  be  readily  accepted  in  this 
House  or  by  the  public  across  the  province. 

My  conclusion  would  be  that  instead  of 
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Scott's  activity  being  concluded  too  late,  as 
he  argued,  it  was  concluded  too  early.  What 
he  should  have  done  was  to  pursue  it  and 
he  would  have  gotten  even  more  evidence, 
that  might  have  been  conclusive  and  there- 
fore more  convictions  of  people  who  were 
involved   in   this  whole   empire. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  and 
most  disturbing  of  all  instances  of  weak 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  commissioner 
in  political  areas,  are  in  relation  to  the  late 
Mr.  Maloney. 

On  page  225,  of  the  report,  this  is  what 
the  commissioner  said; 

Mr.  Maloney  is  not  here  to  defend  him- 
self;   he    died    on    October    1,    196L    In 
possible  amelioration  for  what  he  did  on 
that   occasion- 
He  is  referring  to  one  occasion  I  will  come 
to  in  a  moment: 

—or  what  he  did  or  is  said  to  have  done  on 
other  occasions  not  yet  referred  to  it  should 
be  said— I  say  it  in  all  kindness  but  it  needs 
to  be  said— that  unfortunately  Mr.  Maloney 
on  occasions  drank  to  excess  and  that  may 
explain  some  of  the  things  he  did  or  is 
said  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Commissioner  Roach  did,  on  the 
basis  of  that  argviment,  is  not  one  that  can 
be  accepted  by  any  reasonable  person,  whose 
objective  is  to  come  to  grips  with  what  really 
did  happen  in  this  whole  development  of 
organized  crime  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
His  conclusion  taxes  one's  credulity. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  as  Commis- 
sioner Roach  states,  that  Feeley  and  Mc- 
Dermitt  used  the  name  of  Mr.  Maloney 
and  their  associations  with  him  and  they 
exaggerated  their  associations  with  him.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  did  this  because 
as  the  commissioner  pointed  out  these  men 
are  liars,  they  are  shrewd,  evil  and  cunning 
men,  they  arc  a  public  menace.  So  clearly 
they  would  exaggerate  any  association  with 
people   in   high   places. 

But  to  suddenly  exonerate  all  this  becaxise 
of  the  excessive  drinking  of  the  man,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  ignore  the  reality  of  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  confidants  of  Mr. 
Xialoney,  wlio  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
Indeed,  if  you  want  to  conduct  a  little  inquiry 
you  will  find  from  literally  hundreds  of  people 
in  the  Barry's  Bay  area,  that  friendly  visits 
by  Fee^ley  and  McDcrniott  in  their  plane  to 
the  cottage  of  the  late  Mr.  Maloney  were 
very  frequent.  Their  plane  was  seen  riding 
at  anchor  in  the  lake  out  in  front  of  the 
Maloney   cottage.     This   is   the   basis  for   the 


relationship,  and  this  is  the  degree  and  the 
intimacy  of  the  relationship. 

As  the  commissioner  in  later  stages  of 
his  report  points  out,  and  again  I  go  to 
page  225,  with  regard  to  the  testimonial 
that  Mr.  Maloney  gave  when  Feeley  and 
McDermott  were  seeking  through  the  offices 
of  their  laywer,  Mr.  Herman,  to  establish  a 
finance  company— clearly  they  had  to  get 
credentials  for  the  operation  of  this  kind  of 
business.  It  had  to  be  personal  testimonials 
and  they  got  one  from  Mr.  Maloney.  The 
commissioner  commented,  that  Mr.  James 
Maloney  was  in  a  different  position  to  Mr. 
JoUey.  He  had  discussed  Mr.  Jolley's  pro- 
viding of  such  a  testimonial  earlier.  Com- 
menting on  Mr.  Maloney: 

He  did  know  these  men.  He  may  not 
have  known  as  much  about  the  men  as 
he  did  later,  but  I  cannot  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  what  he  knew  about  them 
should  have  repelled  him  from  certifying 
to  their  good  character. 

In  another  instance,  to  be  found  on  page  242, 
in  reference  to  the  Centre  Road  Veterans 
Club,  after  they  had  a  hearing  and  the 
verbatim  testimony  was  being  transcribed, 
and  then  I  quote  directly: 

—during  that  period  of  delay,  Mr.  James 
Maloney  telephoned  the  deputy  Provincial 
Secretary  to  put  in  a  good  word  on  behalf 
of  the  club. 

So  here  you  have  a  member  of  a  Cabinet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  calling  the  deputy  Provincial 
Secretary,  and  putting  in  a  good  word  on 
behalf  of  a  club  for  which  there  had  been 
a  hearing  and  whose  charter  was  under  con- 
sideration   for    cancellation. 

Again,  to  be  found  on  page  277,  under 
date  of  January  15,  1957,  I  am  quoting  from 
page  277: 

Mr.  James  Maloney  wrote  to  the  deputy 
Provincial  Secretary  stating  that  he  under- 
stood the  charter  for  this  club  [that  is  the 
Tisdale  Club]  was  held  in  the  name  of 
two  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Sgro,  and 
that  they  have  one  branch  of  the  club 
operating    in    Peterborough. 

Then  he  goes  on  later  in  his  letter  to  say 
that  it  has  occurred  to  him  that  some  step 
might  be  taken  to  have  the  charter  cancelled 
and  that  he  was  most  anxious  tliat  the 
charter  not  be  cancelled. 

Here  you  have  a  Cabinet  Minister,  inter- 
ceding, on  behalf  of  people  who  are  now 
revealed  to  be  top  leaders  in  the  gambling 
world  and  who  were  personal  friends  of  his, 
with  tlie  deputy  Provincial  Secretary  in  the 
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hope  "that  he  might  influence  the  depart- 
ment not  to  cancel  the  charter." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  worst  is  still  to  come. 
For  some  reason  or  other  which  completely 
mystifies  me,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Roach  report.  I  can  quite  understand  when 
Commissioner  Roach  faced  the  mountains  of 
evidence  submitted  to  him  and  tried  to  sift 
some  out,  that  there  were  many  things  that 
as  a  matter  of  judgment  he  should  conclude 
should  be  omitted  and  need  not  be  mentioned 
to  make  his  case.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  suggest  to  this  House  that  there  is  no 
justifiable  reason  why  the  key  testimony  of 
one  of  the  important  witnesses  before  this 
commission  should  not  have  been  considered 
at  all. 

I  am  referring  to  the  testimony  of  Magi- 
strate Fred  Thompson.  He  testified  that  not 
once,  but  three  times  when  the  trial  of 
these  top  gamblers  was  being  conducted 
before  him,  he  had  calls  from  Mr.  Maloney. 
The  purpose  of  these  calls  was  to  seek 
leniency  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  in  his 
judgment. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony  in  this 
connection  the  deputy  Attorney-General, 
either  at  the  hearing  or  in  some  other  con- 
text, is  on  record  as  saying  that  Mr.  Maloney 
was  "in  their  hair"  many  times.  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  have  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  involved  in  this  kind  of  activity 
in  the  first  instance  how  conceivably  could 
the  then  Attorney-General  have  omitted  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  how  conceivably 
when  this  testimony  was  brought  before 
Commissioner  Roach,  should  it  be  omitted 
from  the  report?  It  was  key  testimony  in 
relation  to  the  extent  to  which  those  who  were 
leaders  in  organized  crime  had  been  able  to 
get  friends  at  court,  so  to  speak.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should 
have  been  left  out  of  the  report  altogether. 

The  only  conclusion  that  one  can  come  to, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  many  of  the  observations  of  Commis- 
sioner Roach  are  a  pallid  reflection  of  the 
evidence  that  was  given  to  them,  and  par- 
ticularly as  I  have  indicated,  when  they 
touched  on  politics.  At  this  point  he  leaned 
over  so  far  backwards  that  he  skirted  around 
the  problems,  and  thereby  provided  com- 
ments which,  out  of  context,  have  given  the 
erroneous  impression  that  Queen's  Park  has 
been  cleared  by  the  Roach  commission. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  interjection  prompts  me  to  make  a 
comment.    When  the  commission  was  estab- 


lished, it  was  pointed  out  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  experience,  much  greater  experience 
on  the  American  side  in  trying  to  do  an 
effective  job  through  this  kind  of  an  investi- 
gation, that  an  effective  job  could  not  be 
done  without  the  kind  of  investigatory  staff 
supplied  by  the  FBI.  This  was  never  pro- 
vided to  the  Roach  commission,  and  the 
senior  counsel  for  the  New  Democratic  Party 
predicted  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Roach 
would  be  "no  ordinary  whitewash."  I  sub- 
mit to  you  this  was  a  profoundly  prophetic 
and  very  accurate  description  of  the  report 
that  finally  came  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  now  to  a 
couple  of  aspects  of  this  report  on  which  I 
think  there  is  a  very  serious  obligation  resting 
on  the  government. 

The  first  one  is  that  if  this  investigation  and 
any  other  public  inquiries  are  to  be  of  any 
value  in  the  future  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
there  is  an  obligation  in  this  government  to 
move  quickly.  It  has  indicated  that  it  is  going 
to  do  so.  This  is  so  important  that  I  am 
repeating  it  here.  Action  must  be  taken  in 
regard  to  the  many  evidences  of  perjury  in 
the  testimony  submitted  to  Mr.  Justice  Roach. 
I  will  leave  that  aspect  right  there. 

The  second  one,  and  I  raised  this  in  a 
question  before  the  orders  of  the  day  two 
or  three  days  ago  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, is  the  role  of  lawyers  in  this  whole 
business  of  organized  crime. 

Clearly  there  were  three  or  four  lawyers, 
now  so  well  known  that  I  do  not  need  to 
name  them,  whose  role  both  in  the  course 
of  investigation  and  earlier  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  leaders  of  organized  crime  was 
so  close  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
roots  of  organized  crime  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  we  have  to  examine  whether  or  not 
the  activity  of  a  lawyer  conforms  with  the 
high  ethics  of  the  profession. 

I  was  trying  to  find  my  copy  of  a  standard 
work  on  the  whole  problem  of  organized, 
white-collar  crime— Barnes  and  Teeters*  New 
Horizons  in  Criminology.  I  could  not  happen 
to  lay  my  hands  on  it.  It  seemed  to  have 
disappeared  out  of  my  ofiBce.  It  is  a  very 
good  book.  Maybe  somebody  thought  so  and 
has  "borrowed"  it  for  a  while.  But  Barnes 
and  Teeter  make  the  very  interesting  point 
that  there  used  to  be  a  day,  100  years  or  so 
ago,  when  the  function  of  a  lawyer,  with  his 
knowledge  and  his  skills  in  relation  to  the 
law,  was  to  assist  a  person  once  he  had  run 
afoul  of  the  law.  But,  one  of  the  main  prob- 
lems in  organized  crime,  and  white-collar 
crime,  is  that  the  lawyer  has  assumed  a  new 
role.  His  role  is  that  of  a  confidant,  a  friend, 
and  an  ad\'iser  to  the  leaders  of  organized 
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crime.  His  role  is  to  assist  tliem  so  that  they 
can  circumvent  tlie  law  and  get  away  with 
it.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  relevant 
point  to  be  considered  at  the  present  time. 
Consider  the  views  of  the  man  who  is  very 
much  engaged  in  this  whole  problem  of 
organized  crime,  Attorney-General  Robert 
Kennedy  in  the  United  States. 

On  November  9,  1961,  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  senl  one  of  its  reporters,  Robert  Taylor, 
down  to  Washington  and  he  interviewed 
Attorney-General  Kennedy.  Let  me  quote  a 
paragraph  or  so: 

He,  the  Attorney-General,  took  time  out 
for  a  Canadian  interview  because  he  was 
told  RCMP  officers  revealed  US  criminals 
are  now  moving  into  Canada. 

The  essence  of  this  story  is  that  a  new 
breed  of  cats  runs  organized  crime  now. 
The  Al  Capone  type  of  gang  leader  is  as 
passe  as  Robin  Hood.  Instead  of  machine 
guns  they  use  lawyers,  he  said.  If  organ- 
ized US  crime  goes  to  Canada  it  will  go 
as  a  smoothly  running,  ruthless,  big- 
business  operation. 

And  one  of  the  key  people  in  this  kind  of 
business  is  the  lawyer. 

The  particular  problem  that  we  face  at  the 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  commissioner  came  to  the  conclusion 
diat  it  was  beyond  his  terms  of  reference  to 
comment  on  the  role  of  lawyers  in  the  whole 
operation  of  organized  crime  or  in  the  hear- 
ings before  his  commission.  Quite  frankly,  I 
am  puzzled  as  to  why  it  should  be  deemed 
beyond  his  terms  of  reference.  I  would  think 
that  tills  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  certainly 
there  would  have  been  no  criticism  of  the 
commissioner  if  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  role  of  these  people  who  are 
operating— and  I  use  the  term  advisedly— who 
were  operating  before  him  so  that  he  got 
some  picture  of  how  they  operated.  Clearly 
it  could  be  deemed  to  be  within  his  terms 
of  reference,  but  he  saw  fit  not  to  include  it. 
He  said  that  the  Law  Society  had  ordered 
transcripts  and  therefore  he  assumed  that  the 
Law  Society  was  going  to  look  into  this 
matter. 

I  asked  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  the  other 
day  whether  he  had  requested  the  Law 
Society  to  make  a  report  and  whether 
that  report  was  going  to  be  made  public. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  evaded  my  question 
by,  in  effect,  saying  that  this  was  not  his 
particular  rcsponsibiUty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  evade  your 
question.  I  told  the  hon.  member  that  the 
Law  Society  was  investigating. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right.  The  Law  Society 
is  investigating.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
evaded  the  key  point  that  I  was  trying  to 
make  in  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Law  Society,  having  made  an  investigation, 
was  going  to  make  a  report  available  to  the 
public.  I  submit  that  their  report  in  the 
instance  of  this  investigation  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Roach  commission  report.  In- 
deed, it  might  have  been  done  by  Commis- 
sioner Roach.  But  not  having  been  done  by 
Commissioner  Roach  and  since  he  clearly 
indicated  that  it  was  going  to,  in  his  view,  be 
handled  by  the  Law  Society,  this  government 
is  entitled  to  get  a  report  from  the  Law 
Society.  If  there  is  no  assurance  that  we  are 
going  to  get  it,  this  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  request  the  Law  Society  to  reveal  their 
report  and  to  reveal  it  publicly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  appointed  the  Law 
Society  as  a  Royal  commission? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Law  Society  is 
supposed  to  discipline  its  own  members  with 
regard  to  their  acti\ities  and  ethics  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  agree  witli  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  no  doubt  the 
conduct  of  these  people  is  seriously  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  the  profession.  If  it  is 
not,  then  we  had  better  re-examine  the  ethics 
of  the  profession,  because  if  lawyers  can 
become  collaborators,  co-operators  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  and  establishment  of 
organized  crime  in  this  province,  then  surely 
their  activities  are  a  very  relevant  portion  of 
the  investigation  that  we  have  attempted  to 
make  over  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  attempt  to  draw 
my  remarks  to  a  conclusion  by  going  back  to 
a  statement  that  I  made  on  this  issue  of 
organized  crime  some  eight  months  before 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  got  into 
the  picture.  Indeed,  the  day  I  made  it,  it 
provoked  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  to 
dive  into  it  head  over  heels  with  such  con- 
sequences that,  I  think,  he  was  silenced  by 
his  hon.   leader  for  some  time   afterwards. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Has  the  hon.  member  noticed 
that  I  am  silent? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  this  the  hon.  member 
has  been. 

What  I  stated  in  this  release,  Mr.  Speaker, 
dated  May  1,  1961,  almost  two  years  ago 
now,  was  one  of  many  public  calls  on  my 
part  for  an  investigation.  The  government 
finally  conceded  following  the  speech  of  the 
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hon.   leader  of  the   Opposition.   I   stated  as 

follows: 

For  the  moment,  let  me  cite  three 
diflFerent  aspects  of  the  situation  that  merit 
careful  investigation.  First,  the  leaders  of 
organized  crime  have  operated  sometimes 
with  the  tacit,  sometimes  with  the  active, 
co-operation  of  persons  in  high  places. 

If  I  may  just  interject  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Roach  report  indicates  very  clearly  that  the 
leaders  of  organized  crime  were  operating 
with  the  tacit  and  sometimes  the  active  co- 
operation of  people  in  high  places.  Indeed, 
people  so  high  that  they  were  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  people  so  high  that  they  were  top  officials 
in  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Force.  Con- 
tinuing with  my  comment  of  over  two  years 
ago.  I  said: 

Second  and  related  to  the  first,  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  have 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  on  occasion, 
assisted  the  leaders  of  organized  crime  in 
extending  their  activities. 

Again  if  I  may  comment,  one  cannot  help 
but  come  to  the  conclusion  in  reading  the 
Roach  report  that  the  very  slipshod  and 
lackadaisical  activities  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary's  department— and  there  are  even 
others  when  I  examine  this  release  but  which 
I  will  not  deal  with  here  tonight— assisted  the 
leaders  of  organized  crime.  Indeed,  their  pro- 
vision of  the  charters  provided  them  with 
the  locale  with  which  you  had  a  basis  for 
organized  crime.  The  slowness  with  which 
they  cancelled  these  charters  leaves  the 
suggestion  once  again  that  somebody  in  fairly 
high  places  was  persuaded  to  act  on  behalf 
of  these  people  rather  than  eliminate  their 
activities.  Finally  in  my  release  of  two  years 
ago: 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
organized  crime  has  become  established 
because  it  has  built  up  a  base  of  legitimate 
businesses,  bought  up  or  established  with 
their  milhons  of  tax-free  profits.  This  is 
how  gangland  became  an  integral  part  of 
many  big  American  cities.  Their  tax-free 
and  interest-free  investments  give  them  a 
critical  advantage  over  competitors.  These 
apparently  legitimate  businesses  give  the 
crime  leaders  a  respectable  front  which 
helps  a  great  deal  in  extending  their 
empire  unhindered  by  government  or 
courts  or  police  which  they  buy  oflF 
directly  or  indirectly. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me  to  the  final 
aspect  that  is,  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  as 
important  as  any.  Unfortunately  the  Roach 
commission  did  little  more  than  scratch  the 
surface  of  it. 


The  third  term  of  reference  which  was 
submitted  to  tlie  Roach  commission  was  to 
look  into  the  extent  of  organized  crime  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  All  Commissioner  Roach 
did  was  to  hear  testimony— some  of  it  in 
private,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  commission 
counsel  for  the  Opposition  parties— from  the 
head  of  tlie  RCMP  in  Ottawa  and  others. 

His  report  is  made  up  for  the  most  part,  of 
references  to  and  a  complete  appending  of 
an  article  of  Attorney-General  Kennedy  with 
regard  to  the  ramifications  of  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  by 
implication,  he  says  this  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that 
one  of  the  main  tasks  of  this  commission 
was  not  only  to  explore  the  activities  of  one 
or  two  men  whose  careers  have  been  docu- 
mented, not  only  to  discover  to  what  extent 
the  corruption  has  reached  into  such  high 
places  as  the  Cabinet  and  the  top  police 
force  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  to  what 
extent  organized  crime  had  become  rooted  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  to  what  extent 
it  was  already  now  behind  the  protection  of 
legitimate  business.  This  whole,  and 
admittedly  vague,  admittedly  difficult  area 
for  investigation  the  conmiissioner  never 
touched  at  all,  other  than  in  the  most  cursory 
kind  of  fashion.  The  reason— I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  mystery  about  it— is  that  every- 
body, including  the  commissioner,  had  lost 
interest  in  the  game  at  that  point.  It  had  been 
going  on  for  the  better  part  of  a  year.  There 
had  been  66  days  of  hearings,  there  were  a 
lot  of  other  activities  claiming  the  time  of 
the  busy  people  involved,  so  he  cursorily 
looked  at  this  and  appends  an  article  from 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  said  in  effect,  that  "this 
likely  may  have  some  application  in  Canada." 

This  is  the  serious  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  To 
what  extent  does  it  have  any  application  in 
Canada?  To  what  extent  does  it  have  any 
application  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 
This  is  the  reason  why  you  cannot  have  any 
light-hearted  laughing  off  of  this  whole  issue, 
by  the  attitude  we  have  seen  up  to  now, 
during  the  past  week  and  by  the  Cabinet 
benches  in  the  last  two  or  three  hours  during 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

Let  me  briefly  remind  the  House  of  what 
exactly  this  means  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Since  we  do  not  know  the  facts,  since  we 
were  not  given  them,  I  have  to  refer  to  the 
pattern  in  the  United  States  with  the  re- 
minder that  Commissioner  Roach  said,  this 
pattern  has  application  in  Canada  or  might 
have.  What  is  the  situation  in  the  United 
States?  There  are  many  quotations  that  make 
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this  point  but  let  me  clioose  these  which 
luippen  to  be  in  an  article  of  Trent  Frayne's 
that  was  carried  in  Maclean's  magazine  on 
Auiiust  26,  196L  Mr.  Trent  Frayne  quotes 
from  a  Brooklyn  grand  jury  report  in  the 
\ear  1959  and  this  is  the  quotation,  Mr. 
Sptaker: 

Gambling  is  the  very  heartbeat  of 
organized  crime.  Actually  if  you  scratch 
the  professional  operator  of  gambling  ven- 
tures you  find  the  narcotics  pedlar,  the 
loan  shark,  the  dice  game  operator,  the 
white   slaver,   and   the   murderer. 

And  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  House  that 
that  is  not  in  any  sense  an  exaggeration  at 
all. 

When  you  had  Bluestein  beatings  here  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  when  you  have 
people  who  are  believed  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  narcotics  trade  and  who  are 
residents  of  the  township  of  Scarborough,  and 
whose  scarred  and  beaten  body  is  found  on 
tlie  outskirts  of  a  New  York  State  city,  I  want 
to  suggest  that  there  is  enough  evidence 
that  this  commission  should  have  investigated 
it.    But  it  did  not. 

How  does  this  kind  of  thing  operate?  The 
commissioner  spells  out  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
made  from  gambling,  in  the  protected  locale 
of  the  social  clubs  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  gives  charters  to.  But  Mr.  Frayne 
also  has  this  quote: 

These  investigations  have  established  the 
fair  estimate  of  the  gamblers'  share  of 
American  income. 

The  imderworld  gets  about  $9  billion  of 
the  estimated  $47  billion  spent  annually  on 
illegal  gambling,  a  special  group  on 
organized  crime  set  up  by  the  justice 
department  reported  about  a  year  ago. 

Fully  half  of  the  syndicate's  income  from 
gambling  is  earmarked  for  protection 
money  paid  to  the  police  and  the  poli- 
ticians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  way  the  leaders  of  organized  crime  are 
operating  in  Canada.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands,  indeed  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  are  used  as  protection  money. 
There  is  also  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
organized  crime  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Indeed,  I  got  a  call  as  late  as  noon  today 
from  a  man  who  was  very  disturbed  at  what 
he  thought  was  a  pinpointing  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  organized  crime  on  only  two  or 
three  people.  And  then  he  proceeded  to 
give  me  a  list  of  about   12   or   15  people— I 


have  it  in  my  office— some  of  whom  he  says 
have  been  active  for  30  years  in  organized 
crime,  in  gambling  in  these  social  clubs 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  city  of 
Hamilton.  They  cannot  continue  to  operate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  unless  they  have  people  in 
high  places  who  are  willing  to  permit  them 
to  operate.    This  is  the  key  to  it. 

Indeed,  the  former  governor  in  New  York 
State  Thomas  Dewey  a  few  years  ago  made 
this  comment  in  light  of  his  crusade  to 
clean  up  the  situation.  He  made  this  com- 
ment with  regard  to  organized  crime  and 
the  payments  that  were  being  made: 

This  could  not  happen  were  there  not  a 
definite  link  between  the  big-time  gambling 
racketeers    and   those   in   high   oflBce. 

I  will  repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  might  be  jocular  and  laugh  this  off,  on 
the  government  benches,  because  I  notice 
some  of  them  who  have  been  laughing  with 
a  significant  knowledge  during  courses  of 
this  debate. 

This  could  not  happen  were  there  not  a 
definite  link  between  the  big-time  gambling 
racketeers    and    those    in   high   oflSce. 

I  want  to  submit  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  anyone  else,  that  organized  crime 
continues  to  operate,  that  organized  crime 
today  is  operating  in  this  city,  behind 
charters  which  are  given  by  this  department 
and  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  close  up.  They  cannot 
continue  to  operate  if  they  do  not  have 
friends  at  court.  Tragically,  I  say  in  con- 
clusion, this  whole  important  and,  in  the 
long  run,  key  aspect  of  organized  crime- 
how  it  is  rooted  and  the  full  extent  of  its 
roots— is  something  that  Commissioner  Roach 
did  nothing  other  than  scratch  the  surface  of. 

I  hope  from  the  other  side  of  the  House 
there  will  not  be  any  tendency  to  laugh  this 
whole  thing  off  and  play  politics  with  it, 
because  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of 
Commissioner  Roach  is  only  one  chapter 
in  this  investigation.  If  this  government  tries 
to  laugh  it  off,  there  are  some  of  us  who 
were  at  it  before  Commissioner  Roach  started 
and  will  be  at  it  now  he  has  finished.  And 
all  of  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been  presented 
to   the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  position  in  this  debate  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  previous  t\vo 
speakers  in  that  I  will  not,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  done,  seek  to 
jirove  that  everything  Mr.  Justice  Roach  did 
he  did   cither  improperly  or  not  sufficiently. 
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In  fact,  I  detected  a  real  note  of  disappoint- 
ment in  that  last  speech;  there  were  not  any 
scalps  we  could  all  examine.  I  found  in  that 
speech  the  same  type  of  irresponsible,  un- 
documented accusation- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
liave  documented  what  I  have  said  from  the 
Roach  report  and  from  those  areas  of  the 
Roach  report  which  were  not  covered  and 
those  areas  which  the  Roach  report  did  not 
seek  to  investigate. 

Mr.   Lawrence:   That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  if  I  did  not,  then 
you  deal  with  it  in  detail  and  not  make  this 
kind  of  general  charge  that  I  made  irrespon- 
sible statements,  because  I  have  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
refer  the  hon.  member  to  his  reference  that 
this  was  only  part  of  a  continuing  story, 
that  organized  crime  still  existed  and  it  was 
helped  by  people  in  high  places.  I  consider 
those  to  be  accusations,  and  I  consider  them 
to  be   vmdocumented   accusations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  might  as  well  recognize  right 
now  that  he  is  not  going  to  get  away  with 
that  statement.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
people  who  have  dealt  with  organized  crime 
in  the  United  States  have  said  that  it  cannot 
continue  without  the  influence  of  people  in 
high  places.  I  have  asserted  that  it  is  continu- 
ing in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  I  have 
drawn  a  legitimate  conclusion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  has  called  it  a  conclusion;  I 
•call  it  an  accusation.  In  any  event,  it  is  not 
my  intent  to  play  partisan  politics  here 
tonight,  although  I  must  say  that  I  detected 
a  faint  note  of  politics  running  throughout 
this  whole  story  from  the  beginning. 

But  I  would  like  to  go  back,  in  order  that 
we  may  keep  the  record  straight;  and  do 
something  I  seldom  do,  I  would  like  to 
quote  some  of  my  own  words  in  this  House 
on  December  11,  1961,  and  at  that  time  I 
said: 

I  therefore  feel  that  in  order  to  discharge 
my  own  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
province  and  to  satisfy  myself  in  these 
early  days  of  the  new  administration,  and 
to  ensure  to  all  of  us  that  the  standards  of 
conduct  in  the  investigation  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  all  its  phases  are  the 
highest  in  our  province,  I  have  decided  to 
establish  a  Royal  commission  and  I  so 
recommend  to  the  government. 


And  the  terms  of  the  commission,  which  we 
all  know,  but  perhaps  might  bear  a  little 
investigation  at  this  time,  I  will  read. 

The  first  term  was  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon:  the  administration  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  regarding  the  incorporation 
and  operations  of  social  clubs  having  regard 
to  allegations  made  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  his  speech  of  November  29th, 
1961. 

I  want  to  deal  with  that  first  term  of  refer- 
ence, and  I  do  not  want  to  play  partisan 
politics  and  I  do  not  think  this  is,  but  I  do 
think  there  are  some  things  we  must  consider. 
Part  of  it  is  the  little  interchange  I  have  just 
had  with  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
and  that  is  this  business  of  making  allegations 
against  people.  This  disturbed  a  lot  of  us  a 
great  deal  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Roach  commission.  I  am  sure  it  dis- 
turbed a  great  many  in  the  legal  profession 
throughout  the  province.  It  disturbed  the 
commissioner  himself  to  the  extent  that  he 
wrote  a  separate  piece  in  his  report  concern- 
ing hearsay  evidence,  but  in  any  event  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  in  his 
speech,  and  I  will  quote  from  the  report  on 
page  10  where  Mr.  Justice  Roach  says: 

But  Mr.  Wintermeyer  in  his  speech  said 

that  he  accused  no  one.  I  do  not  so  read 

his  speech. 

I  think  this  has  a  bearing,  and  it  has  a  bear- 
ing, as  I  say,  on  the  remarks  I  had  with  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South. 

I  have  read  the  first  term  of  reference,  and 
then  if  we  turn  to  page  210  of  the  report  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  that.  On  page  210 
we  find  these  words: 

As  of  November  29,  1961- 

and  this  refers,  of  course,  to  the  day  the  hon. 
leader  of  the   Opposition  made  his   speech, 
and  it  refers,  of  course,  to  the  date  in  the 
first  term  of  reference  of  the  commission- 
As  of  November  29,   1961,  the  date  of 
the  speech,  the  Provincial  Secretary's  de- 
partment had  either  processed  or  was  in 
the  course  of  processing  cancellation  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  all  clubs  concern- 
ing which  the  police  had  complained. 

That  was  the  situation  as  of  the  date  this 
speech  was  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  never  be  so  naive  as 
to  expect  or  to  believe  this  cleared  everything 
that  had  happened  or  was  an  explanation  of 
any  of  the  events  taking  place  during  the  last 
few  years, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Many  of  the  procedures 
that  he- 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
can  remember  in  1939  when  as  an  impecu- 
nious law  student  I  used  to  come  into  this 
House  and  sit  in  tlie  gallery  and  listen  to  the 
debates,  and  I  can  remember  in  1939  hearing 
the  leader  of  the  government  of  that  day,  the 
Hon.  Mitchell  Hepburn,  debating  the  exist- 
ence of  gambling  clubs  which  were  then  in 
Etobicoke  township. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  were  honeys, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Abe  Orpen's  National 
Sporting  Club,  I  believe,  was  one  of  them, 
and  attacks  were  being  made  at  that  time  by 
the  Opposition  of  the  day.  I  remember  very 
well,  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  the 
history  of  it,  but  I  remember  the  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Hepburn. 

Mr.  Singer:  With  all  that  knowledge  and 
with  20  years  you  should  have  cleaned  it 
all  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  no  doubt  that 
over  tlie  years  these  things  have  occurred, 
but  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  that  it 
is  a  finding  of  facts  in  tliis  report;  I  will  deal 
with  other  findings  in  connection  with  clubs 
later  on  in  my  remarks.  I  do  point  out  to 
the  hon.  members  that  at  the  time  the 
allegations  were  made  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  this  was  in  fact  the  case. 
This  is  what  this  government  had  done  with 
respect  to  all  clubs  concerning  which  it  had 
complaints  from  the  police. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  can  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  square  that  with  this  statement  — 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  I  can,  but  I  am 
dealing  with  the  terms  of  reference,  dealing 
with  the  allegations  that  were  made,  and  I 
am  d(,aling  with  the  findings  of  fact  in  this 
report. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  terms  of  reference, 
the  second  term  of  reference  was: 

Any  improper  relationships,  as  alleged 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  his 
speech  of  November  29,  1961,  between 
senior  officials  of  the  legal  staff  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General  and 
any  person  or  persons,  and  more  particu- 
larly relating  to: 

(a)  the  termination  of  investigations, 

(b)  the  suppression  of  evidence, 

(c)  the  payment  of  money. 

I  presume  that  this  would  be  encompassed  in 
the  dealing  in  high  places  to  which  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  refers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  350  in  the  summary 
these  words  appear: 

I  have  now  reviewed  all  the  evidence 
relating  to  the  second  term  of  reference 
and  under  that  heading  I  now  report  to 
you  that  there  were  not  any  improper 
relationships  between  senior  officials  of  the 
legal  staff  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  any  person  or 
persons,  and,  in  particular,  that  there  was 
no  proper  termination  of  any  investigation, 
no  suppression  of  evidence  and  no  payment 
of  money. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  tlie  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister suggesting  there  was  no  organized  crime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  the  third  term  of 

reference  was: 

The  extent  of  crime  in  Ontario  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  law  enforcement- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  To  continue: 

The  extent  of  crime  in  Ontario  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  deal  with  it. 

I  would  like  first  to  refer  to  page  351  so  that 
we  can  find  out  what  we  are  talking  about. 
In  the  debates  today  various  terms  have  been 
used  and  bandied  around  and  in  order  to 
understand  what  is  in  the  report,  I  think  we 
should  look  at  the  definitions  as  the  commis- 
sioner finds  them. 

He  defines  organized  crime.  He  states  it 
relates  to  an  association  of  persons,  whose 
business  is  crime,  and  the  criminal  activities 
conducted  by  them  as  an  organized  group. 
He  says  the  commission  of  any  crime,  except 
one  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  involves 
some  degree  of  organization.  The  lone  robber 
plans  the  course  of  conduct  he  will  follow  in 
committing  a  robbery.  Even  if  he  commits  a 
whole  scries  of  robberies,  his  conduct  does 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  organized 
crime. 

Two  or  more  persons  may  collaborate  and 
formulate  their  joint  plans  for  the  commission 
of  an  isolated  robbery,  but  their  commission 
of  that  o£Fence  does  not  bring  it  within  the 
term  "organized  crime."  Together  they  might 
even  commit  several  robberies  at  isolated 
times,  getting  together  and  formulating  their 
plans  for  each  one  separately,  and  in  the 
intervals  between,  having  no  association  or 
relationship  with  one  another.  One  robbery 
having  been  completed,  each  goes  on  his 
separate  way  with  no  plans  between  them 
to  become  associated  at  all. 
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"Organized  crime"  denotes  a  subsisting  as- 
sociation as  a  social  organism  within  the  social 
body.  I  think  that  is  really  the  nub  of  the 
definition. 

Within  that  association  are  individuals,  or 
groups  of  individuals,  having  a  special  func- 
tion to  perform  in  co-operating  with  one 
another  as  interdependent  parts  of  the  whole 
in  such  a  way  that  together  they  operate  a 
system,  and  their  purposes  or  objects  are 
criminal.  There  is  a  continuing  subsisting 
conspiracy  between  them,  evidenced  in  part 
by  the  substantive  offences  committed  by 
them. 

Now,  the  commission  continues  with  some 
other  particulars,  but  I  think  that  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose. 

The  second  definition  here,  at  which  I 
think  we  should  take  a  look  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  interchange  these  things  if  we 
are  to  speak  about  them  with  some  degree  of 
objectivity   and   some   lack   of   emotionalism. 

Syndicated  crime.  Mr.  Justice  Roach  says 
this  term,  too,  seems  to  have  been  coined  in 
the  present  century. 

It  denotes  a  subsisting  association  of 
criminals  which  is  so  highly  organized 
that  it  has  acquired  exclusive  control  of 
crime  over  a  given  area;  in  other  words, 
a  monopoly.  The  monopoly  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  all  organized  crime  in  the 
area.  In  a  given  area  there  may  be  one  or 
more  syndicates  exercising  exclusive  control 
in  different  types  of  crime.  One  syndicate 
may  have  exclusive  control  of  gambling, 
another  of  prostitution  and  another  of  nar- 
cotics. 

I  am  not  skipping  this  because  there  is  any- 
thing in  it  I  want  left  out,  but  I  want  to  save 
time: 

Their  common  enemy  are  the  honest 
police,  their  common  confederates  the 
crooked  police  and  the  crooked  politicians. 

I  might  assume,  from  the  allegations  we  hear 
about  what  goes  on  in  high  places,  that 
must  involve  crooked  police  and  crooked 
politicians;  so  perhaps  we  are  talking  about 
syndicated  crime  in  this  instance. 

If  they  are  to  thrive  they  need  the 
assistance  of  both. 

Mr.  Singer:  Common  name?  Did  he  not 
talk  about  syndicated  and  organized  crime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No.    He  said  the  com- 
mon enemy  are- 
Mr.    Singer:    Plural— both    organized    and 
syndicated. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  read  it  that 
way  but  I  am  sure  it  is  true.  Their  common 
enemy  is  the  honest  policeman,  syndicated 
and  organized,  and  unorganized  for  that 
matter.  The  terms  "organized  crime"  and 
"syndicated  crime"  are  frequently  used  as 
through  they  were  interchangable  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  not.  There  can  be  the  former 
without  the  latter,  but  there  cannot  be  the 
latter  without  the  former. 

Having  defined  each  and  differentiated 
between  them,  I  now  deal  with  the  first 
matter  into  which  you  asked  me  to  inquire, 
namely  the  extent  of  crime  in  the  province. 

If  we  keep  these  definitions  in  mind,  then  we 
can  look  at  his  findings;  for  this  we  go  to 
page  357. 

In  the  middle  of  the  page  he  says: 

As  a  result  of  my  investigation,  and  it 
was  as  complete  as  I  was  able  to  make  it— 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  commissioner  was  given  complete  carte 
blanche  in  anything  he  wanted  by  way  of 
investigation.  He  was  given  the  terms  of 
reference  and  complete  freedom  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  There  was  no  effort  made  on  the 
part  of  this  government  to  restrict  his  activity, 
to  restrict  those  he  thought  he  might  need 
to  assist  him  in  the  work  he  did. 
He  says: 

As  a  result  of  my  investigation— and  it 
was  as  complete  as  I  was  able  to  make  it— 
I  now  report  to  you  that  there  has  never 
been,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain, 
any  syndicated  crime  in  this  province,  but 
there  has  been  organized  crime.  There  is 
nothing  constant  about  the  pattern  of 
crime,  the  behaviour  of  criminals— 

And  so  on: 

My  investigation  did  not  disclose  that 
there  was  organized  crime  in  the  province 
to  any  alarming  extent  except  in  the  field 
of  organized  gambling  which,  of  course, 
included  gaming  and  bookmaking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  in  the  American 
experience  this  is  the  basis  of  all  other 
organized  crime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  may  be  the  basis, 
but  we  have  association  here.  White  slaving 
has  been  mentioned  here  tonight,  and  I  have 
heard  it  mentioned  before;  narcotics;  this  is 
all  in  the  field  of  syndicated  crime,  organized 
crime,  and  he  says- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
members  would  listen,  he  did  not  say  there 
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was  no  orjianizcd  crime  in  the  province.    He 

said: 

My  investigation  did  not  disclose  that 
tliere  was  organized  crime  in  the  province 
to  any  alarming  extent  except  in  the  field 
of  organized  gambling. 

He  sa>s  there  is  organized  gambling.  That  is 
what  he  says. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  like  the  floor 
for  a  moment,  please.  I  would  actually  like  to 
express  some  form  of  sympathy  for  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature.  I  refer  at 
this  point  to  what  I  call  the  compulsive 
interjectionists.  I  would  ask  them  to  refrain 
from  these  interjections,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  get  along  much  better. 

It  is  not  fair  to  any  speaker  to  have 
constant  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make 
it  very  clear.  I  am  not  attempting,  in  any 
way,  to  minimize  any  of  the  findings  of  this 
report.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  into  perspec- 
tive what  this  report  actually  found.  I  am 
trying  to  strip  away  the  emotionalism,  the 
talk  about  what  might  have  been,  the  talk 
of  what  happens  in  New  York,  in  the  United 
States,  and  what  could  be  happening  here 
because  there  is  evidence  of  organized 
gambling.  I  want  to  strip  away  this  great 
facade  of  \\hat  might  be,  and  get  down  to 
what  the  commissioner  actually  found— that 
is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

I  will  say  it  again: 

My  investigation  did  not  disclose  that 
there  was  organized  crime  in  the  province 
to  any  alarming  extent  except  in  the  field 
of  organized  gambling  which,  of  course, 
included  gaming  and  bookmaking.  In  the 
field  of  organized  illegal  gaming,  Feeley 
and  McDermott  were  the  leading  figures 
together  with  some  lesser  lights  associated 
with  them.  Earlier  in  this  report  I  reviewed 
the  history  of  their  operations  and  I  need 
not  repeat  what  I  there  said.  Their 
activities  ended  when  Wright  was  arrested 
on  May  28,  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  in  this  report  there  are  many  matters  of 
very  great  seriousness  to  the  government  and 
to  the  people  of  this  province.  I  think  we 
must  stop  playing  politics,  as  has  been 
suggested  in  this  House  on  se\eral  occasions. 
I  think  that  we  must  get  at  the  root  of  this 
trouble  and  we  must  take  what  action  is 
necessary. 

I  would  point  this  out  to  you.  I  will  go 
back   to   my   remarks   of   December    11,   and 


simply  underline  and  emphasize  them.  I  said 

then: 

I  will  welcome  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gation and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  members 
opposite  will  bring  forth  their  charges— and 
any  information  they  may  have  to  sub- 
stantiate them. 

And  nobody  can  say  you  did  not  get  a  chance, 
because  you  were  all  represented  tliere  by 
counsel,  to  bring  out  any  information,  any- 
thing at  all.  So  you  cannot  come  back  in  here 
tonight  and  say  you  know  about  things 
which  did  not  appear  in  front  of  that  com- 
mission. 

These  are  the  remarks  I  made  in  1961  at 
the  time  the  Royal  commission  was  estab- 
lished and  I  am  quoting  from  that  speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  counsel  did  most  of 
the  digging- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Certain  it  was  yours. 
Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out  once 
again  that  dtiring  this  debate,  from  the  very 
inception  of  it,  I  have  tried  to  maintain 
order,  and  I  would  ask  the  members  for 
further  co-operation  in  that  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  assure  you,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  it  does  not  bother  me.  To  con- 
tinue: 

—and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  members 
opposite  will  bring  forth  their  charges— and 
any  information  they  may  have  to  sub- 
stantiate them— in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
and  view  all  the  facts  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  A  campaign  speech. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  same  old  Kelsol 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  had  no  counsel 
there.  The  Conservative  Party  had  no  counsel 
before  this  organization;  of  course,  we  did 
not. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  ask  the 
members  of  this  Legislature  to  refrain  from 
interjecting  and  interrupting  the  speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  And  when  the  Speaker 
is  on  his  feet,  I  do  not  want  any  interjections. 
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I  would  point  out  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  I  gave  him  the  best  of  order  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  I  believe  he  received 
it  in  this  House.  I  think  that  we  should  have 
the  same  order  for  all  members  of  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Even  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister! 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  remarks  are  directed  to 
the  government  members  as  well. 

An  hon.  member:  And  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  resume  this  tale  that  is  so  dreary  for 
the  Opposition, 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  I  feel  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  be 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  in  this  province 
concerning  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
our  officials,  the  sufficiency  of  our  laws 
and  the  adequacy  of  our  enforcement 
agencies  to  deal  with  the  criminal  elements 
that  exist  in  every  society.  More 
particularly  must  we  have  confidence  that 
we  can  deal  with  any  criminal  element  that 
may  choose  to  attempt  to  cross  our  borders 
from  another  jurisdiction.  We  can  all  be 
certain  that  a  most  complete  and  impartial 
investigation  will  take  place— 

although  I  gather  some  are  not  now: 

—and  that  the  necessary  machinery  will  be 
established  to  deal  with  these  matters  in 
an  efficient  and  complete  way.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
and  the  people  of  the  province  that  I  and 
this  administration  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  best  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  We  will  welcome  the  report  of 
this  Royal  commission,  and  if  any  action 
is  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  report,  we 
will  be  standing  ready  and  able  to  take  it. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  repeat  tonight. 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  would  not  expect  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts: 

And  if  these  many  accusations  and 
imputations  fall  short  we  will  leave  to  the 
court  of  public  opinion  the  decision  as  to 
their  propriety. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  report 
which  was  tabled  some  ten  days  ago  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  publicity  and  has 
been  very  well  reported.  Certainly  at  least  it 
is  of  some  help  to  have  that  happen  after 
the  day-by-day,  bit-by-bit,  scandal-by-scandal. 


allegations,  rumours  and  falsehoods  that  were 
constantly  reported  for  the  months  of  the 
sittings  prior  thereto. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  necessary— it 
shovild  not  be  necessary— for  me  to  say  very 
much  tonight.  But  I  think  everybody  will 
bear  with  me  in  this  way— and  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  for  any  quarter,  but  would  appreciate 
that  I  would  be  expected  to  say  something 
in  relation  to  what  has  been  said  here  this 
evening. 

Justice  should  not  only  be  done,  said  Mr. 
Justice  Roach  in  the  early  part  of  his  report, 
but  should  have  every  appearance  of  being 
done,  and  it  was  on  that  theory  of  principle 
that  he  entertained  the  political  party  counsel 
system  and,  as  he  says  in  his  report,  that  was 
upheld,  as  a  result  of  some  challenges  made 
during  the  proceedings,  by  a  higher  court. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bear  in  mind  some 
dates.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  given  a 
very  able  summary  of  some  portions  of  this 
report  but  there  are  a  few  points  which  I 
would  like  to  stress.  And  I  would  ask  that  the 
House  bear  in  mind  certain  pertinent  dates. 

The  Constable  Scott  investigations  proceed- 
ing in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1960  in 
connection  with  Constable  Wright  and  Feeley 
and  McDermott. 

The  arrest  on  May  28,  1960;  this  is  an 
important  date,  and  it  is  one-and-a-half  years 
before  the  speech  of  November  29,  1961. 

The  preliminary  hearings  early  in  1961, 
the  trial  of  May  and  June,  1961,  the  further 
trials  in  March,  1962,  with  the  convictions. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1961.  And  that  date  is  also  important. 
The  Royal  commission  set  up  on  December 
11,  1961,  by  letters  patent,  commencing 
proceedings  on  March  20,  1962. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  his  speech 
stated  that  he  accused  no  one  and  the  com- 
missioner found:  "I  do  not  so  read  his 
speech." 

He  accused  a  large  number  of  people 
directly  or  by  inference.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  accused  citizens  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  area.  Does  he  forget  the  letter 
of  the  little  daughter  of  one  of  those  citizens 
written  to  him  and  his  reply?  He  accused  the 
assistant  Crown  attorney  in  that  area.  He 
accused  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  deputy 
Attorney-General,  senior  officials  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General,  in 
several  parts  of  his  speech.  He  accused  me. 
He  put  me  and  my  family,  my  department 
and  the  administration  of  it,  to  the  test  of 
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trial  by  fire.  Hundreds  of  years  ago,  the 
Druids  used  that  kind  of  a  method  and  if 
the  accused  could  walk  over  red  hot  plough- 
shares, he  was  innocent.  I  and  others  have 
been  on  trial  by  fire  for  over  15  months, 
only  ending  with  this  report  tabled  a  few 
days  ago. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  put  his 
address  together  with  the  assistance  of  a 
group  of  political  conspirators.  He  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  either  before  or  after  his 
speech,  and  even  after  the  1,400  name  list 
that  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House,  and  its  contents- 
Mr.  Singer:  What  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  the  night  of  the  day 
he  made  his  speech,  I  spoke  in  Beaches 
riding  and  described  his  statements,  charges 
and  insinuations  as  constituting  a  hurricane 
of  suspicion  with  no  substance  in  fact  against 
those  slandered.  I  leave  it  to  this  House  and 
to  the  public  to  say  whether  I  was  right  or 
not  at  that  time.  On  December  2,  1961— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  report  says  the  hon. 
Minister  was  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  —a  few  days  after  his 
speech  in  the  Legislature  and  before  the 
commission  was  set  up,  he  is  reported  on 
page  4  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  December 
2,  1961  as  saying,  in  response  to  outcries  of 
the  persons  named  in  that  speech,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  quoted  as  saying, 
and  I  quote: 

If  these  people  want  to  clear  their  names, 
it  is  up  to  the  government  to  appoint  a 
Royal  commisison  to  prove  I  am  in  error. 

He  consorted  with  the  gatherers  of  garbage 
from  the  gutters  of  life.  He  asked  for  it,  he 
got  it.  In  the  Toronto  Star  of  the  same  date, 
December  2,  1961,  the  one  in  which  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested  a  Royal 
commission  to  show  he  was  in  error,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  is  quoted  as  having,  and  I 
quote  here  again  from  the  same  paper: 

—called  for  audits  of  political  party  funds  to 
inako  sure  they  are  not  receiving  con- 
tributions from  organized  crime  groups. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  examine  the  activi- 
ties— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  One  wonders  how  deep 
in  the  muck  you  can  get.  Here  we  have  two 
supposed  leaders  of  important  parties  in 
the  Legislature,  one  asking  for  a  Royal  com- 
mission to  prove  he  is  wrong,  and  the  other 
at  the  same  time  asking  for  an  audit  to  make 


sure  that  we,  the  political  parties,  are  not 
receiving  funds  from  organized  crime  groups. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  illustrate  more 
negative,  hopeless  kinds  of  leadership.  As 
for  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  who 
has  now  been  leader  for  more  than  ten 
years,  since  Mr.  Jolliffe  retired— and  who 
apparently  took  no  note  of  what  happened 
to  Mr.  Jolliffe  when  he  launched  attacks 
which  led  to  a  Royal  commission  in  1945, 
on  what  were  known  as  OPP  "Gestapo" 
charges,  and  accused  the  then  Prime  Minister 
(Hon.  Mr.  Drew),  the  then  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Blackwell),  and  a  number  of  other- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  all  irrelevant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  —people  including  the 
late  George  McCulloch  of  being  guilty  of 
some  sort  of  criminal  conspiracy  to  hold 
office  and  to  keep  the  CCF  out  of  office. 
The  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  in  his 
last  chance,  home  stretch  politically.  He  is  a 
good  debater  and  he  has  a  lot  of  ability. 
But  I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  sold  himself 
to  the  devil  and  will  always  live  up  to  that 
bargain.  It  is  really  too  bad  to  see  such 
talent  wasted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Are  you  a  Baptist  or  Pres- 
byterian? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Tonight  he  shows  again 
in  his  speech  here,  when  he  quoted,  and  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  quoted,  and  as 
I  could  quote- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  is  the  organized 
crime  that  did  not  exist? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  —time  and  again  through 
this  report,  unequivocal  strong,  clear  findings; 
and  he  talks  about  them  as  being  weak  and 
palHd. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  By  verse  and  chapter  it 
can  be  quoted  to  show  in  dozens  of  cases 
that  there  have  been  findings  of  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  nature.  The  Royal  commission 
stemmed  from  activities  of  two  alleged  super- 
gamblers,  named  Feeley  and  McDermott. 
They  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  whole 
proceedings.  Everything  relevant  in  the  main 
work  of  the  commission,  outside  the  inquiries 
concerning  the  charters  for  social  clubs  gen- 
erally, is  centred  on  them  and  their  activities. 
The  law  enforcement  officers  had  nailed  them 
and  had  them  in  court  and  had  broken  their 
rule  before  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
ever  heard  of  the  subject  as  a  live  issue. 
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Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  anybody  tell  you  there 
are  no— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  made  all  his  charges, 
the   hon.   member   for   Sudbury.     He  had  a 
good  talk  with  the  commissioner- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  had  a  good  talk 
with  the  commissioner  and  the  assistant 
commissioner  and  he  had  a  lot  to  say  at  that 
time.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Gass)  will  produce  that  and  file  some  of  the 
statements  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  why  do  you  not  charge 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  made 
all  his  charges  on  fragments  of  facts,  gossip 
and  lies,  produced  in  the  investigation  of  the 
police  and  other  investigators. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege,  sir,  I  take  exception  to  that. 
Except  for  the  reference  to  the  senior  officials, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  everything  I  said  in 
that  speech  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
ultimate  degree. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Now,    just    a   moment, 
it  is  a  matter  of  privilege.  He  has  said  that 
I  told  a  pack  of  lies- 
Several  hon.  members:   That  is  right.   He 
should  withdraw  the  comment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  sir.   He  either  with- 
draws it  or  I  persist  in  this,  that  you  read 
the    comments    I    made   in    respect   to    your 
department.    Sir,   I  simply  quoted  from  the 
Scott   diary,    and   it   was    the   hon.    Minister 
and  men  like  him  who  had  added  unnecessary 
innuendo    to    them.     He    is    saying    that    I 
accused- 
Several  hon.  members:  Shame,  shame. 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Shame  nothing! 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has 
suggested  that  my  speech  contained  nothing 
but  a  pack  of  lies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  did  he  say? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  said  they  were 
based  on  lies. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  we  will  let  him 
say  what— 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,   order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept 
what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said 
that  he  made  his  charges  based  on  statements 
taken  from  a  police  diary  which  were  frag- 
ments of  facts,  gossip  and  lies,  produced  in 
the  investigations  by  police  and  other  investi- 
gators. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  His  actions  stopped 
nothing.  By  the  time  the  commission  got 
nicely  under  way,  Feeley  and  McDermott 
were  in  jail,  seeking  bail  for  ofiFences  alleged 
in  charges  laid  almost  two  years  before. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Even  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
did  not  believe  the  hon.  Minister,  he  fired 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  answer  any  ques- 
tion on  the  position  I  have  taken.  The 
position  that  I  have  taken  in  all  the  years 
that  I  was  Attorney-General  is  very  simply 
stated,  namely,  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
crime  is  to  search  out  the  criminals,  bring 
them  before  the  courts,  where  the  courts 
can,  if  the  facts  will  justify,  rid  society  of 
them,  and  the  vicious  elements  that  they 
create.  That  is  the  principle  upon  which  I 
operated.  That  is  the  fairest  way.  It  is  the 
long-estabhshed  way,  conducted  under  the 
rules  of  court  with  all  the  proper  protection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  criti- 
cizing the  hon.  Prime  Minister  who  estab- 
lished the  commission,  just  as  he  criticized 
the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  court,  a  criminal 
need  not  give  evidence  in  his  own  defence. 
In  a  Royal  commission  a  criminal  must  give 
evidence;  and  here  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tremendous  diflFerence  alone— 
apart  altogether  from  hearsay  evidence— the 
tremendous  difference  alone,  of  getting  at  the 
facts.  Differences  altogether  from  any  need 
for  hearsay  evidence,  and  problems  of  that 
sort.  I  think  that  the  whole  subject  of  ad- 
missible evidence  in  Royal  commissions  should 
be  discussed  and  certainly  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  commissioner  himself,  who  was 
very  much  alive  to  the  difficulties  and  the 
dangers,  and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  portions 
of  his  report  on  that.    I  refer  to  page  211 
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and  following,  of  the  commissioner's  report. 
As  I  think  that  this  is  a  mater  of  very  great 
concern  for  the  future.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from    that    report.     At    page    211: 

In  a  court  of  law,  that  type  of  evidence- 
lit-  is  referring  to  hearsay  evidence: 

—is  rigorously  excluded.  I  explained  and  it 
may  be  serviceable  if  I  do  so  again,  that 
the  rule  with  respect  to  hearsay  evidence 
that  applies  in  a  court  of  law  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  an  inquir>'  under  The  Public 
Inquiries  Act.  That  does  not  mean  that 
on  such  an  inquiry  hearsay  evidence  should 
be  permitted  to  run  rampant.  There  must 
l)e  some  restraint  put  upon  it.  Hearsay 
eives  rise  to  nmiours.  It  may  be  true 
or  it  may  be  false  and  even  though  false, 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  gains  popular 
acceptance  as  fact  and  innocent  persons 
whose  characters  are  beyond  reproach  are 
unjustly  accused  and  branded.  Not  in- 
frequently, those  persons  are  men  or 
women  in  public  office,  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  discharge  of  public 
business.  As  I  said  publicly  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  this  commission,  there  were 
rumours  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  law  in  this  province  and  one  of  its 
purijoses  was  to  bring  those  rumours  out 
into  the  light  and  not  leave  them  lurking 
in  the  shadows,  to  track  them,  if  possible, 
to  their  source  and  determine  whether 
there  was  any  tnith  or  substance  in  them 
or  whether  they  were  just  common  gossip 
and  idle  tittle-tattle  or  wicked  and  vicious 
propaganda. 

lis  admissibility  for  justifiable  purposes  places 
■,i  terrific  responsibility  upon  the  commissioner. 
Neither  the  English  Act  nor  our  statute  lays 
(loun  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  those 
(  harged  with  tJie  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  inquiry. 

And  he  goes  on: 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  dangers  in 
and  possible  results  flowing  from  the  intro- 
duction of  hearsay  evidence  even  in  these 
types  of  incjuiries.  When  rumours  are 
l)eing  pursued  in  an  effort  to  track  them 
to  their  source  and  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  substance  to  them,  the 
proceedings  take  on  an  exciting  hue  and 
are  lavishly  reported  in  the  press,  some- 
times even  in  glaring  headlines  which  the 
public  reads  or  misreads  as  facts,  rather 
than  as  steps  being  taken  to  determine 
w  hat  the  tnie  facts  are. 

And  then  he  goes  on— and  I  am  not  quoting 
now  for  a  moment-in  tr\ing  to  evaluate  the 


position,  Mr.  Justice  Roach  quotes  a  book 
by  a  Mr.  Keeton  on  the  decision  of  a  govern- 
ment in  England  as  to  whether  a  matter 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  an  inquiry 
under  the  English  Act  and  he  illustrates 
certain  things  that  had  been  rumoured  and 
then  he  quotes  from  it  as  follows: 

Assuming  such  episodes  were  still 
remembered,  would  you  be  satisfied  that 
the  truth  about  them  would  be  known  if 
there  had  been  an  inquiry  by  tribunal? 
If  the  answer  to  the  question  is  "no"  then 
the  second  question  is  whether  the  value 
of  establishing  the  facts  outweighs  the 
inconvenience  and  possible  distress  to 
individuals  who  are  involved  in  obtaining 
them,  bearing  in  mind  the  same  factors 
are  present  in  every  criminal  trial,  in  every 
contested  divorce  action  and  in  many  other 
kinds  of  civil  trial. 

These  words  appear  at  page  217,  for  the 
record,  and  then  the  commissioner  says  this: 
When  a  commission  has  issued  under 
our  Act  requiring  such  an  investigation, 
the  commissioner  has  no  alternative.  He 
must  pursue  those  rumours  notwithstanding 
that  doing  so  involves  the  admission  of 
hearsay  evidence.  I  can  say  with  some 
feeling   that  it   is   a   painful  experience. 

Now  that  is  the  quote  from  Mr.  Justice 
Roach's  report  on  that  feature. 

Before  I  leave  this,  I  would  like  to  revert 
to  page  216  where  Mr.  Justice  Roach  quotes 
Lord  Kilmuir  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  dealing  with  the  1948  tribunal  of  Mr. 
Justice  Lynskay  et  al  which  had  as  its  terms 
of  reference  investigations  into  alleged  pay- 
ments and  rewards  and  so  forth  relating  to 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  public  servants 
in  connection  with  licences  or  permission 
required  under  certain  orders.  Lord  Kilmuir 
says  this  and  I  am  quoting  from  the  report 
which  quotes  Lord  Kilmuir: 

One  must  rightly  admit  that  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  needs  of  the  state 
that  the  truth  should  be  discovered  on 
weighty  matters  which  reflect  on  the 
functioning  of  its  important  agencies  and 
the  position  of  the  individual  who  finds 
himself  involved.  The  vital  point— and  this 
is  underlined— as  I  think  every  peer  has 
said  is  that  the  procedure  should  be  in- 
voked for  weighty  and  important  matters 
for  it  is  only  then  that  the  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  can  be  fairly 
demanded. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  suggesting  this  was 
not  a  weighty  matter? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  no,  I  am  leading  to 
the  question  of  evidence  and  the  extent  of 
the  hearing.  Now  in  my  view  I  think  we  need 
.more  study  on  the  procedures.  Mr.  Justice 
Roach  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  neither 
liere,  nor  I  think,  for  that  matter,  in  England 
either,  were  any  defined  procedures  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission. 

Personally  I  think  we  should  take  a  very 
serious  look  at  establishing  at  least  the  rule 
of  procedure  that  primary  evidence  first 
should  be  the  guide,  and  then  if  that  is  not 
enough,  perhaps  we  should  move  into  the 
secondary  field.  Rut  the  procedure  should  be 
more  clearly  defined  for  Royal  commissions 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  commission  counsel 
did  not  dig  out  a  great  deal  of  the  primary 
evidence— that  was  the  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  am  not  going 
into  that  part  of  it  but  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  I  think  in  the  interests  of  people,  still 
having  in  mind  the  purpose  and  the  needs  of 
these  inquiries  when  they  are  held,  some 
more  definite  procedures  for  the  future  should 
be  brought  out,  and  I  am  sure  the  government 
of  the  day  is  going  to  consider  that  also.  I 
am  not  going  to  labour  it  further  tonight,  on 
that  score. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  items  of 
evidence;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  do  this  in 
any  great  detail.  I  think  that  I  can  assume 
from  the  debate  that  these  clear  findings  by 
the  commissioner  are  accepted  for  their  face 
value  in  the  responsible  areas  across  from 
me.  But  I  am  a  little  concerned  by  the  state- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  concerning  one  individual,  a 
former  member  of  this  government  and  now 
deceased. 

I  want  to  stress  that  when  he  was  talking 
about  Magistrate  Thompson  and  talking  about 
«ome  other  incidents  in  relation  to  that 
particular  person,  the  commissioner  did  make 
a  very  definite  finding.  His  finding  was  that 
that  particular  party,  a  former  Minister  of 
this  government,  did  not  deter,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  the  report: 

—those  Ministers— 

and  he  was  referring  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary and  Attorney-General  of  the  day: 

—did  not  deter  those  Ministers  or  any 
person  in  their  respective  departments  from 
an  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
official  duties. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Some  people  will  applaud  at  any- 
thing. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  will  be  found  at 
page  229. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  saw  such  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  like  to  mention 
for  a  moment  at  page  285— and  I  am  putting 
this  on  the  record  in  order  that  it  can  be 
referred  to  readily  if  anybody  wants  to— 
page  285  of  the  report  where  Mr.  Justice 
Roach  refers  to  Feeley  and  McDermott  as 
building  up  a  gambling  empire. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  denied  for 
months  that  it  existed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  a  lot  of  non- 
sense! We  were  pursuing  these  people  dili- 
gently and  constantly  and  finally  we  got  them 
before  the  courts  and— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  said  there  is 
no  organized  crime.   He  said  it  a  dozen  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  want  to  get  a  few 
things  on  the  line  because  the  people,  the 
average  people  of  this  province,  can  under- 
stand even  if  some  people  opposite  want  to 
distort— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out  to 
the  members  that  it  is  said  in  some  places 
that  it  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  the  members  that  it 
must  be  realized  that  a  debate  can  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner.  I  think  that  members 
in  this  House,  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
who  give,  should  be  equally  able  to  receive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  are  not  really  as 
bad  as  they  sound  sometimes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  is  not  as 
bad  as  he  sounds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  pages  356  and  following  of 
the  report.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it  in 
detail  but  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  facts 
and  this  is  partly  in  answer  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  was  saying. 

The  commissioner  points  out  that  on 
October  17,  he  held  a  conference  in  which 
the  following  persons  participated:  Mr. 
Wilson,  QC,  counsel  for  the  commissioner; 
Mr.  Carty,  assistant  counsel;  His  Honour 
Judge  Macdonald,  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission;  Commissioner  C.  W. 
Harvison,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police— 
whose  name  was  certainly  bandied  around 
this  Legislature  and  in  public  places  by  the 
hon.   leader  of  the  Opposition  prior  to  this 
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commission,  as  if  he  had  said  a  lot  of  things 
that  he  had  not— Superintendent  Woolcott  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police;  Com- 
missioner W.  H.  Clark,  Ontario  Provincial 
Pohce;  Assistant  Commissioner  W.  J.  Frank 
and  the  following  chief  constables  represent- 
ing various  police  districts  in  the  province: 
Chief  James  Mackey  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto- 
Mr.  Singer:  Good  man!  He  was  the  man 
who  submitted  all  the  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Indeed  he  is. 
Chief  Lawrence  of  the  Hamilton  Police 
Department;  Chief  A.  E.  Knight,  president, 
Chief  Constables  Association;  Chief  Rex 
Axcell  of  the  Ottawa  Police  Force;  Chief 
Farrow  of  Windsor;  Chief  Patrick  of  Kitch- 
ener; Chief  Shilliday  of  Sudbury  and  Chief 
Wilmot  Young- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  Opposition 
counsel    were    excluded! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  Chief  Wilmot  Young 
of  Brockville. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  about  to  ask  where  were 
the  Opposition  counsel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  not  concerned 
where  they  were.  I  am  not  the  commissioner. 
I  am  reading  what  the  report  says. 

By  that  date  all  the  other  evidence  tliat 
we  were  able  to  obtain  had  been  given  and 
transcribed  and  I  was  anxious  to  learn— 

I  am  reading  from  the  report: 

—to  learn  their  reaction  to  it  and  also  get 
the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  they  might 
offer. 

And  this  is  in  the  field  of  crime  generally. 
As  a  result  of  my  investigation  and   it 
was  as  complete  as  I  was  able  to  make  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  key  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts: 

I  now  report  to  you  that  there  has  never 
been,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  any 
syndicated  crime  in  this  province  but  there 
has  been  organized  crime. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  does  the  hon.  Minister 
lower  his  voice?  What  does  he  lower  his 
voice  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Now  then: 

There  is  nothing  constant  about  the 
pattern  of  crime,  the  behaviour  of  criminals, 
the  state  of  public  order,  or,  at  deeper 
levels,  the  hidden  trends  in  society  that 
dispose  men  to  crime. 


My  investigation  did  not  disclose  that 
there  was  organized  crime  in  the  province 
to  any  alarming  extent  except  in  the  field 
of  organized  gambling  which,  of  course, 
included  gaming  and  bookmaking. 

And  then  he  goes  on  and  he  says: 

In  the  field  of  organized  illegal  gaming 
Feeley  and  McDermott  were  the  leading 
figures  together  with  some  lesser  lights 
associated  with  them. 

And  then  at  the  top  of  page  358: 

Earlier  in  this  report  I  reviewed  the 
history  of  their  operations  and  I  need  not 
repeat  what  I  said  there.  Their  activities 
ended  when  Wright  was  arrested  on  May 
28,  1960. 

And  he  ties  the  whole  thing  in  those  two 
pages  into  Feeley  and  McDermott.  The  alpha 
and  omega,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  whole 
business. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  to  road  two  additional  things? 
The  next  paragraph  and  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  365  which  I  tliink  are  an  important 
part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  very  next  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  \ery  next  paragraph  and 
the  first  paragraph  at  the  top  of  page  365. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Quite  right.  He  did  say 
that  gambling  went  on  and  got  into  big 
figures;  of  course  he  did. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  afterwards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Of  course  he  did.  We 
all  know  that.  There  are  big  figures  on  the 
racetracks,  there  are  big  figures  off  the  race- 
track; anybody  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
police  in  this  large  area,  or  any  of  the  officers 
on  this  side  in  relation  to  law  enforcement, 
would  know  that  that  is  the  factor  we  have 
to  deal  with.  We  did  not  have  to  have  a 
Royal  commission  to  tell  us  that,  I  can  assure 
you. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  do  you  mean  there 
was  no  organized  crime? 

Mr.  Singer:  How  about  the  top  paragraph 
on  page  365? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  members  that  there  is  no  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  any  speaker  to— 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  there  is  no  compulsion  if 
he  is— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  There  are  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  tonight  who  were 
only  quoting  portions  of  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  just  read  a  little- 
Mr.    Singer:    Where    did    that    one    come 
from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  word  Mafia  has 
been  thrown  around  by  hon.  members 
opposite,  casting  a  slur  on  the  whole  Italian 
community. 

"I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  subject,"  he 
says,  "without  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Mafia".  I  am  reading  from  page  363.  If  you 
were  not  so  inquisitive  about  my  reading  I 
would  not  be  doing  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  a  slur  on  the  whole 
Italian  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts: 

In  Scott's  seventh  report,  he  reports  that 
under  date  of  April  27  Wright  told  him  that 
he  knew  a  lot  about  the  Mafia.  In  my 
opinion  Wright  knows  nothing  about  the 
Mafia.  Commissioner  Harvison  gave  evi- 
dence before  me  and  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  some  of  the  operations  of  those 
engaged  in  organized  crime  are  Mafia-Hke. 
There  is  no  proof  and  he  does  not  think 
that  those  persons  do  belong  to  Mafia. 

That  is  on  page  364. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  then  at  the  bottom 
of  page  364: 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  at  any 
given  time  with  absolute  assurance  that 
there  are  no  organized  criminals  operating 
in  our  society.  The  best  that  at  any  given 
time  one  can  say  is  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear!    Hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Of  course  we  subscribe 
to  that. 

Any  large  community  knows  that  there  are 
criminals;  and  those  criminals,  three  or  four 
working  together,  are  organized  criminals. 
We  do  not  need  any  commission  to  tell  us 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  return  to  these  activities  and  I  stress  the 
fact  that  it  was  May  28,  1960  when  they  came 
to  an  end.  Which  was  a  long  time  before— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  came  to  an  end? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  These  activities  came 
to  an  end. 


The  Feeley  and  McDermott  empire  came 
to  an  end  in  relation  to  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  of  their  clubs 
are  still  in  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  police  have 
a  job  to  do  and  I  would  rather  let  them 
do  it  than  trust  myself  to  your  efforts,  as 
to  whom  they  should  go  after  and  whom 
they  should  not,  any  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  permit  one  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Everything  in  relation 
to  the  question,  as  I  have  said,  revolved 
about  these  two  people  and  their  activities 
and  the  police  investigations  which  had  to 
do  with  the  trials  and  the  convictions.  These 
outside  mistaken,  if  not  malicious,  actions— 
and  I  think  they  were  but  I  am  not  going  to 
get  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  too  ex- 
cited again  on  that  count— which  followed  and 
were  dealt  with  by  the  Royal  commission, 
showed  just  how  difficult  it  can  be  in  some 
situations  for  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  government  to  do  their 
duty. 

They  did  it  in  this  case;  they  ran  these 
people  to  cover.  They  got  them  before  the 
courts;  they  got  them  convicted;  then  they 
got  all  this  kind  of  guff  thrown  at  them 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  some  hon. 
members    generally. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tonight  they  are  in  the  Brown 
Derby.  I  said  they  are  in  the  Brown  Derby 
tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  right,  but  I  am  at 
least  thankful,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able  to 
stand  here  tonight  and  feel  that  this  report 
clearly  indicates  the  line  of  action  I  took 
and  the  correctness  of  it.  I  think  I  can  also 
say- 
Mr.  Singer:  When?   Show  us  one  line! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  I  can  also  say  that 
I  and  the  men  associated  with  me,  in  the 
Attorney-General's  department  of  the  day, 
did  our  duty  and  are  neither  bloody  nor 
bowed. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Too  bad  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  not  beUeve  you  or  he  would 
not  have  fired  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

An  hon.  member:  You  never  did  read  that 
paragraph. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
waiting  for  someone  from  the  other  side 
to   get  up  but  they  seem  to  be  very   slow. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  are  you  going  to  tell  us 
about  abusing  your  deputy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
been  quoted  before  and  I  quote  it  again.  On 
page  10. 

Mr.  Troy:  Is  this  the  first  ghost  from 
Hamlet? 

An  hon.  member:  I  thought  you  fellows 
said  this  was  serious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  have  got  all  the 
guts   in   the   world   sitting   down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  10  Mr.  Justice  Roach 
says:  "Mr.  Wintermeyer  in  his  speech  said 
that  he  accused  no  one.  I  do  not  so  read 
his   speech." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  long  have  you  been 
rehearsing  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat  in 
this  House  on  November  29,  1961.  He  not 
only  made  accusations,  but  I  say  he  made 
accusations  in  probably  the  most  despicable 
way  that  an  accusation  can  be  made.  Yes, 
he  threw  a  smear  and  a  cloud  on  everyone. 
He  did  not  mention  names,  he  said  he  was 
not  mentioning  names,  but  he  cast  a  cloud 
on   everybody. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  wonder  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  looked  unhappy  when  you 
rose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Wintermeyer  went  before  the  commission 
and  I  tell  you  that  never  have  I  seen  a 
more  weak  performance  than  he  gave.  He 
went  to  produce- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  did  the  commissioner  say 
about  you?  Tell  us  about  that. 

lion.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  went  to  produce  his 
evidence  and  was  asked,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
commission  counsel,  that  in  making  this 
speech— and  this  is  directed  at  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer—on  November  29,  1961,  "I  assume 
that  you  had  no  thought  of  causing  distress 
or  embarrassment  to  any  person  or  persons?" 
The  answer  was;  "Mr.  Wilson,  I  not  only  had 
no  thouylit,  but  I  specifically  said  I  did  not 
intend   to." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
speeches  and  a  great  many  statements  in  my 
45  years;  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  a 
speech    that    caused    more    distress    to    more 


innocent  people  than  the  irresponsible  speech 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  on- 
November  29— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Going  to  get  you  a  bit  part  at 
Stratford  next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
in   this   House  on  November  29,   1961,  and 
then  I  read- 
Mr.  Whicher:   You  will  not  be  here  next 
year,  so  it  will  not  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  read  the  transcript 
of  evidence  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. Over  and  over  again,  he  stressed  how^ 
he  had  checked  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
error,  he  stressed  that  he  had  checked  ta 
make  sure  that  it  was  accurate,  that  he  went 
to  great  lengths,  made  all  reasonable 
searches.  Then  he  had  the  gall  when  com- 
mission counsel  asked  him  a  question  in 
respect  of  Mr.  Tartaglia,  to  whom  he  had 
apologized,  to  say,  "I  believe  it  is  the  only 
error  in  the  whole  speech  that  I  know  of."^ 
The  "only  error",  Mr.  Speaker,  and  he  had 
the  gall  to  say  that  under  oath,  when  his 
speech  is  replete  from  top  to  bottom  with 
error,  technical  and  otherwise,  misstatements 
of  fact,  and  things  that  he  could  have  checked 
very  easily. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege.  Tliis  whole  matter  was  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  Justice  Roach,  and  I  defy  tlie 
iion.  Minister  to  tell  me  where  he  has  found 
one  instance,  other  than  that,  that  the  facts 
were  in  error. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   I  will  come  to  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Not  the  hon.  Minister, 
the  commissioner.  Here  is  the  report— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  report,  they  were  quoting  parts.  I  am 
quite  prepared.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
25,000  copies  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  prepared,  and  25,000  copies 
of  the  rcj^ort  to  distribute  to  everyone  of  my 
constituents  in  the  riding  of  Bellwoods. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  looks  pained— 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    I    wish    every    con- 
stituent of  mine  could  read  from  tliat  report 
cover  to  cover- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  actually  turning  white— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
lengths- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out  at 
this  time  to  the  members  very  respectfully 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  member  who 
actually  has  the  floor,  I,  on  your  behalf, 
would  appreciate  a  conspiracy  of  silence;  and 
I  would  not  care  whether  it  was  organized 
or  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  wish  Mr.  Speaker  would  be 
silent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  said  before  Mr. 
Justice  Commissioner,  "I  was  not  handed  a 
speech  and  read  it  or  anything  of  that  sort." 
Now  it  was  a  long  speech,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  many  i's  he  dotted  or  how  many  t's  he 
crossed;  Mr.  Speaker,  but  may  I  let  tiie  hon. 
members  in  on  something? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Speaker  is  over  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  listened  to  that  speech 

with  a  great  deal  of  attention- 
Mr.    Whicher:    The   hon.    Minister   should 

have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  there  was  some- 
thing that  haunted  me.  Where  had  I  heard 
that  speech  before?  Because  some  parts  of  it 
were  very  intelligent- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  operations  of  your 
department  should  haunt  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  had  wondered  where 
I  had  heard  this  speech  before.  You  see,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  that  he 
had  not  been  handed  a  speech. 

I  am  going  to  read  part  of  that  speech.  It 
is  on  page  95,  and  I  am  going  to  stress  cer- 
tain words: 

The  only  statutory  provision  containing 
cancellation  is  set  out  in  The  Corporations 
Information  Act  which  permits  cancella- 
tion if  the  corporation  has  defaulted  for 
three  years  in  filing  its  annual  returns. 
Mr.  Speaker,  pay  attention  to  the  next  ten 
lines;  and  I  stress  words: 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal,  however, 
in  the  case  of  Border  Cities  Press  Club  v. 
The  Attorney-General  of  Ontario,  affirmed 
that  the  Provincial  Secretary  may  decide 
what  constitutes  sufficient  cause  provided 
the  persons  affected  are  first  given  notice 
and  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  show  why  an 
order  for  cancellation  should  not  be  made. 


I  listened   to  that  speech  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  where  have  I  heard  tliat  before?  Now, 
this  was  a  speech  that  had  not  been  handed 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1961,  a  reporter  asked  me  for  an  inter- 
view. A  reporter— and  I  give  his  name  now— 
a  reporter  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Harold  Greer— 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  well,  well. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  attended  my  office. 

He  evidently  had  been  checking  into  clubs, 

and  he  did  have- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Does   the   hon.   Minister 

think  he  is  revealing  any  secrets  at  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  attended  my  office— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  come  on,  the  hon. 
members  have  all  had  their  innings;  give 
him  a  chance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had 
been  delving  into  clubs  and  he  had  a  mess 
of  information.  When  I  say  a  mess,  I  do 
not  mean  large,  I  mean  it  was  a  real  mess  of 
information.  Here  was  evidently  a  reporter 
who  wanted  to  do  a  story  on  clubs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  was  coming  from 
the  hon.  Minister's  department,  it  was  a  mess. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
called  the  deputy  Minister  in.  We  sat  there, 
I  do  not  know  for  how  long,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  longest  interviews  I  have  given. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Minister  and  deputy 
Minister  were  speaking  to  each  other  that 
day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  said  to  the  reporter, 
"You  know,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  short, 
intensive  course  in  corporate  law,"  because 
you  have  to  explain  certain  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  it  is  Hke  the  one 
the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  tell  you 
that  either  I  was  a  poor  teacher- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   The  hon.   Minister  is  a 
poor  teacher— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —or  he  was  a  very  poor 
student,  with  the  exception  of  certain  things; 
and  I  said  to  him— 
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Mr.  Singer:  How  has  the  hon.  Minister 
been  able  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  said,  "You  know,  to 
save  you  the  time  of  taking  down  notes  and 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I  will  give  you  a 
memorandum."  It  was  a  memorandum  that 
had  been  prepared  within  the  department  and 


Mr.  Singer:  Lo,  and  behold. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  tore  the  top  off,  be- 
cause you  do  not  go  around  handing  inter- 
office memoranda- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister's  col- 
leagues are  laughing  at  him,  not  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
you  will  remember  those  words,  that  I  stressed 
on  page  95. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl  All  that  I  can  do  is 
point  out  once  again  that  all  members 
will  have  equal  opportunity  to  speak  in  this 
debate.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  members 
have  good  manners  and  give  the  speakers 
who  are  speaking  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
And  I  can  assure  all  the  members  that  this 
is  what  I  attempt  to  do  at  all  times  and  will 
continue  to  attempt  to  do  so  long  as  I  am 
in  the  Speaker's  chair.  If  this  means  that 
the  Speaker  has  to  be  on  his  feet  more  than 
anyone  else  in  the  Legislature,  that  will  be 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  belabour  the  point,  I  will  read  the  words: 

".  .  .  the  persons  affected  .  .  .  given  notice 
.  .  .  and  given  the  opportunity  to  appear  and 
show  why  such  order  should  not  be  made  .  .  . 
affirmed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  from  a  memorandum 
that  was  liandcd  to  Mr.  Greer,  who  went 
around  and  handed  a  speech  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  tlie  Opposition.  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  least  courtesy  he  could  have 
shown  would  be  to  name  the  author  of  those 
words— because  this  is  a  statement  of  law 
which  is  sensible  and  correct  and  intelligent, 
and  at  least  a  credit  line  should  have  been 
given  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
That  is  the  least  we  would  have  expected 
from  liim. 

Mr.  Wintermcyer:  Is  that  the  essence  of 
the  point  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  wants 
to  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  one  point.  The 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  he  was 


not  "handed"  his  speech.  Well,  by  golly,  he 
certainly  got  his  information  from  somewhere. 
But  then,  to  "check  the  accuracy"— that  is  the 
other  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  and  over 
again  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
stressed  to  this  House  and  to  the  people  of 
Ontario- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Is  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
speaking  to  the  galleries  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  they  are  listening  tonight;  he 
stressed  to  the  House  that  he  took  responsi- 
bility because  he  had  checked  the  accuracy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  this 
speech  of  November  29  is  replete  with  error. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  privilege.  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
must  demonstrate  this,  not  just  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  shall.  I  shall,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shall  demonstrate  over  and  over 
again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  his  speech  said,  all  social 
club  charters  were  not  investigated  by  the 
police.    The  following  were  not  investigated: 

(1)  Chipper  Sales  and  Advertising  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Justice  Roach  found  that 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  that 
have  been  called  a  social  club.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  in  error. 

(2)  Showmen's  League  of  America  was 
not  investigated. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  found  that  again  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  was  in  error. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Where  does  he  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  says  that  in  his 
report. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker: 

(3)  The  Portuguese-Canadian  Association 
of  Toronto,  a  social  club  that  was  not  in- 
vestigated. 

Mr.  Justice  Roach  found  that  it  was  not  a 
social  club. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  proceed  now  from 
the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question?  Could  he  sub- 
stantiate his  statements  in  the  report? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  certainly  can. 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  do  so. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  page  32,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Chipper  Sales  and  Advertising 
Club: 

In  my  opinion,  its  objects  were  not  of 

a  social  nature. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Read  the  whole  para- 
graph. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  wrong. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  mat- 
ter of  privilege,  I  would  like  to  read  the  para- 
graph, sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
of  Ontario  will  have  a  chance  to  read  the 
whole  report.  Time  and  time  again  on  No- 
vember 29  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
got  up  and  said  that  club  after  club  was 
moving  premises  without  permission  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  in  breach  of  the  law- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  means  the  Atlas  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  talking  about  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
He  kept  saying  that  these  premises  were 
moved  without  permission.  And  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  to  me  is  absolutely  appall- 
ing. The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
American  schools  of  law,  of  the  highest  cate- 
gory, practising  in  the  city  of  London,  does 
not  and  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
a  head  office  and  a  premises.  Over  and  over 
again  he  fell  into  the  trap. 

If  the  hon.  leader  had  taken  time  out,  if 
he  had  checked,  if  he  had  walked  down  the 
hall,  he  would  have  found  out,  instead  of 
relying  on  a  reporter,  untrained  in  the  law, 
for  his  information.  It  was  his  responsibihty, 
when  he  made  such  serious  charges,  to  at 
least  take  15  minutes  out  and  walk  down  the 
hall  and  check  some  of  these  facts.  He  would 
have  seen  that  time  and  time  again  he  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to  the  "25"  Club, 
Port  Credit,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion said  this: 

Apparently  the  Ontario  provincial  police 

report  was  ignored. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  police  report  was  not  ig- 
nored. The  trouble  is  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  had  bits  and  pieces. 

My  next  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  indicate 
to  this  House  the  scope  of  the  presentation  by 
The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  to  the 
commissioner.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department  spent  countless  man- 
hours,  the  energy  and  efforts  of  its  top  offi- 
cials, to  present  before  the  commissioner 
every  club  that  had  been  incorporated  since 
the  year  1950- 


Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  a  question?    \\'hy 
ould  not  the  deputy  Minister  sign  that? 


wou 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  the  answer  to  that  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Secretary  should  give  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  one 
of  the— well,  it  is  not  one,  it  is  one  of  two 
things:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  is  one  of  the  Liberals  in  this 
country  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect.  I  say  to  him,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  is  well  aware  that  one  of 
the  things  that  the  two  traditional  parties— 
that  is  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative 
parties  of  this  country  and  of  this  province- 
have  always  prided  themselves  on  is  the  fact 
that  they  stand  for  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South, 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  painful  experience  for  him  to  have 
seen  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  his  great 
party  trampled  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
provincial  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario;  because 
he  did  not  defend  the  rights  of  the  individual 
—he  put  individuals,  innocent  individuals,  on 
trial  and  they  had  to  prove  their  innocence. 
All  this  was  brought  about  by  his  speech. 
That  will  last  to  the  lasting  shame  of  the 
provincial  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  went  before  the  commissioner, 
documented  every  single  case  that  had  been 
dealt  with  by  the  department  since  the  year 
1950.  The  commissioner  makes  reference  to 
it.  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  scope  of  that  presenta- 
tion. 

Since  the  first  of  July,  1950,  there  were 
1,219  appHcations  dealt  with.  There  were 
1,033  granted  and  186  turned  down.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cancellations  which  are  shown 
will  indicate  to  you  that  of  the  1,033  that 
were  incorporated  since  that  year,  there  were 
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only  six— and  then  subsequently  two  more- 
there  were  only  eight  for  which  facts  were 
later  brought  out  that  led  to  cancellation  by 
the  department.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  is  a  record  that  the  department  and 
the  offieials  Uierein  can  be  very  well  proud  of. 
The  commissioner  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  17  applications  had  not  been  referred 
to,  aldiough  there  was  no  indication  of  any- 
thing wrong  with  them.  That  was  during  a 
period  within  which  the  department  pro- 
cessed over  46,000  applications  for  incorpora- 
tions of  all  kinds,  and  in  a  period  during 
which  the  department  processed  450,000 
documents.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the 
commissioner  makes  reference  to  certain 
things.  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
and  the  people  to  regard  that  in  the  light  of 
the  tremendous  operations  of  the  department. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote,  because  it 
sunmiarizes  as  I  could  never  have  summar- 
ized, the  attitude  of  the  department,  on  page 
21: 

—from  time  to  time  in  what  unquestion- 
ably was  an  honest  and  sincere  eflFort  to 
overcome  the  misuse  by  professional  gam- 
blers of  social  club  charters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "honest  and  sincere  e£Fort"  is 
what  the  people  of  this  province  expect  of 
their  officials  and  that  is  what  they  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  carry 
on  at  great  length  because  I  think  the  people 
will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  very  effectively  read 
die  important  paragraphs  so  far  as  the  de- 
partment is  concerned. 

I  make  this  reference  to  the  brief,  and  I 
ga\e  this  testimony  before  the  commissioner, 
as  to  the  method  of  the  preparation  of  the 
brief.  Mr.  Cudney,  the  deputy  Minister, 
deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  giving  evidence 
before  the  commission  was  asked: 

Q:  And    you    have    participated    in    the 

preparation  of  it? 
A:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  responsibility,  be- 
cause I  was  the  Provincial  Secretary,  of  pre- 
senting to  the  commissioner  the  presentation 
on  the  part  of  the  department.  I  was  under 
oath  and  my  testimony  was  going  to  be  under 
oadi,  it  was  physically  impossible  to  separate 
the  presentation  into  two.  The  presentation 
was  presented  by  me— the  brief,  on  page  98, 
was  signed  by  me.  Mr.  Cudney  was  tlie 
deputy  Provincial  Secretary  during  the  period 
preceding  me.  He  had  all  the  knowledge, 
and  all  the  information.  I  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  that  the  other  thing 
that   the  hon.   members   of   this   Legislature 


have  respected,  sir,  is  the  position  of  the 
civil  service.  This  is  the  one  session  in  which 
as  I  have  never  seen  before  that  I  have  heard 
the  civil  service  abused  by  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Nobody  abuses  them  like  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cud- 
ney was  asked  the  question: 

Q:  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  of  fact,  including  the  fig- 
ures that  appear  in  there? 

A:  The  facts  and  figures  are,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  information  and  belief, 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  quoted 
and  I  quote  again  from  page  210— but  I  will 
go  previous  to  that— the  commissioner  very 
pointedly  stated,  and  it  is  on  page  209,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1959  there  was 
a  press  report.  It  was  when  that  press  report 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  deputy  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  that  he  took  the  initiative  and 
asked  Chief  Mackey.  He  went  to  Chief 
Mackey.  At  that  time  when  the  press  report 
was  referring  to  these  clubs,  Mr.  Cudney 
gave  evidence  before  the  commission  that 
there  were  only  three  clubs  about  which  the 
police  had  complained  and  which  were  in  the 
process  of  being  dealt  with. 

He  went  to  Chief  Mackey  and  it  was  as  a 
result  of  that  interview  that  he  himself  insti- 
gated certain  procedures  in  respect  of  annual 
returns  and  made  certain  recommendations 
to  the  then  Minister  which  were  imple- 
mented immediately.  It  was  following  that 
period  when  it  was  brouglit  to  the  attention 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office  that,  and 
I  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
the  whole  problem  was  come  to  grips  with. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  got  up  to  make  his  speech, 
he  could  have  checked  this.  His  source  of 
information  could  have  checked  this,  he  could 
have  checked  this.  But  he  kept  this,  as  he 
gave  in  his  testimony,  he  kept  this  a  secret 
to  himself.  And  we  all  know  why  he  kept  it 
a  secret  to  himself. 

Mr.  Wintermeycr:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege,  what  does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  mean,  that  I  kept  this 
to  myself  and  that  I  gave  that  inference  under 
testimony  at  tlie  inquiry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  led  this  House  to  believe,  and 
he  led  the  people  of  the  province  to  beheve, 
that  he  checked  his  accuracy.  But  then  when 
he  was  asked— 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  show  me  where 
it  is  inaccurate.  The  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary has  not  demonstrated  one  instance— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have,  over  and  over 
again.    The  report  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  had  taken  at  least  a 
half  an  hour  out,  he  could  have  checked  and 
discovered  that  the  statement  which  I  am 
going  to  read  was  true  before  he  made  his 
speech.  The  statement,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
this  is  where  I  rest  my  case  with  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

—as  of  November  29,  1961,  the  date  of 
the  speech,  The  Provincial  Secretary's  De- 
partment had  either  processed  or  was  in 
the  course  of  processing  cancellation  pro- 


ceedings with  respect  to  [and  I  underline 
this  word]  "all"  clubs  concerning  which 
the  police  had  complained. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.40  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  v^^e  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  Cordelia  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  third  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  61,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execu- 
tion Act. 

Bill  No.  62,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  respecting  emergency 
measures. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Marshals  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  63,  The  Notaries  Act,  1962-63. 

Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Departments  Act. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  presented  the 
committee's  second  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  STATUTE  LABOUR  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Statute  Labour  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  bill 
to  bring  it  into  line  with  similar  legislation 
in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
respecting  land  reserves  and  other  matters, 
raising  the  land  reserve  factor  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent. 


THE  GAS  AND  OIL  LEASES  ACT, 
1962-1963 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
The  Gas  and  Oil  Leases  Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Improvement  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Is  it  per- 
mitted to  tell  us  how  you  are  going  to 
improve  The  Highway  Improvement  Act? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  contains  some 
changes  in  policy,  perhaps  I  could  give  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  is  involved. 

It  provides  more  money  for  municipalities 
to  increase  subsidies  on  connecting  links;  it 
provides  a  new  formula  based  on  assessment 
and  road  mileage  to  increase  subsidies  on 
roads  in  rural  municipalities.  It  provides  for 
subsidies  on  storm  sewer  construction  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  provides  a  subsidy  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto  for  right-of-way  construction 
on  the  Bloor-Danforth  subway. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959  The  Department  of 
Highways  completed  a  study  of  municipal 
needs  which  indicated  that  about  $7.2  billion 
would  be  required  over  a  period  of  20  years 
to  improve  the  entire  pro\incial  road  system 
so  that  it  could  keep  pace  with  our  expanding 
economy  and  expanding  population.  It  was 
estimated  that  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
including  connecting  links  on  the  King's 
highways,  would  require  out  of  this  $7.2  bil- 
lion, about  $2.8  billion.  These  figures  indicate 
the  necessity  for  highway  improvement  in 
urban  areas.  Other  phases  of  the  report  indi- 
cated necessity  to  assist  many  other  muni- 
cipalities with  road  requirements  in  excess 
of  their  own  financial  ability  to  handle  them. 
These  amendments  being  introduced  in  this 
bill  today  have  resulted  from  a  complete 
study  of  our  subsidies  which  has  been  made 
by  The  Department  of  Highways. 

The  study  to  date  indicates  that  an  in- 
creased contribution  to  connecting  links  from 
75  to  90  per  cent  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  in  cities  and  separated 
towns,  is  desirable  because  of  the  high 
volume  of  traffic  on  these  roads  and  the  need 
for  higher  standards  to  obtain  capacity  of 
traffic.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  contains  machinery  necessary— 
at  least  the  legislation  as  it  stands  today, 
that  is  the  Act— to  provide  the  essential  aid 
to  those  townships  where  the  road  system,  as 
related  to  its  assessment,  indicates  a  hardship 
which  can  only  be  met  by  an  increased 
subsidy.  This  increase  will  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  road  mileage  and  assessment 
according  to  a  formula  devised  for  the  most 
equitable  application  of  the  monies  being 
made  available  for  this  purpose,  in  these 
estimates,  by  the  Legislature. 

The  bill  also  introduces  provisions  which 
will  permit  advance  payments  of  road  subsidy 
based  upon  the  previous  year's  expenditures. 
These  advance  payments  will  materially  assist 
the  municipalities  in  the  financing  of  road 
work,  will  minimize  the  cost  of  financing; 
these  arc  complementary  to  the  provisions 
made  for  more  rapid  payments  of  school 
grants  as  well.  All  of  this  will  combine  to 
lead  to  a  further  reduction,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  tax  burden  falling  on  the  municipal  tax- 
payer. 

Storm  sewers  on  municipal  roads  will  now 
be  eligible  for  subsidy  if  they  service  the 
roads  upon  which  they  are  situated;  this  is 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  department 
in  assuming  a  greater  share  of  drainage  costs 
adjacent  to  the  King's  highway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  same  studies  and 
investigations  we  made,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 


Region  Transportation  Study,  have  indicated 
the  increasing  significance  of  rapid  transit 
systems  in  this  area.  It  is  apparent  to  us  that 
a  judiciously  planned  subway  system  will 
materially  relieve  traffic  congestion  upon 
arterial  streets  and  expressways. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Why  are  you 
clapping? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
moment  or  two  I  thought  we  were  back  in 
the  debates  of  last  evening.  However,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  judiciously  planned  subway 
system  will  materially  relieve  traffic  conges- 
tion upon  arterial  streets  and  expressways, 
with  an  overall  increase  in  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  the  existing  highway  and  streets 
system.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  turn,  relieves 
the  province  of  its  payments  of  subsidies  on 
the  construction  of  the  arterial  streets  and 
expressways.  The  total  effect  of  all  this  is 
pretty  difficult  to  calculate  but  we  feel  the 
benefit  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  provincial 
grant  to  assist  in  subway  transit  construction 
is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  resolving  to 
some  extent  the  transportation  problems  of 
this    area. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  intro- 
duces authority  for  the  Legislature  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  to  make  a  grant 
to  Metro  not  exceeding  33.33  per  cent  of 
Metro's  expenditures  on  the  right-of-way  con- 
struction for  the  Bloor-Danforth  subway. 
This  grant  will  commence  on  April  1,  1964 
in  the  manner  outlined  in  the  bill. 

In  devising  this  subway  grant  we  have 
recognized  the  unusual  problems  which  face 
the  great  and  heavily  populated  areas  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  city  of  Toronto. 
We  have  received  delegations— I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  Mayor  Donald 
Summerville  and  his  board  of  control  and 
I  might  say  that  these  problems  were  very 
carefully  outlined. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  the  Metro  chairman, 
sits  on  our  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region 
transportation  studies,  so  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  we  have 
instant,  rapid  and  ever-flowing  communica- 
tion with  these  levels  of  government. 

In  providing  this  subsidy  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Allen  and  the 
officials  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  in 
meeting  their  problems.  This  subsidy  towards 
the  cost  of  the  subway  right-of-way,  is 
premised  on  the  basis  that  the  subway  is 
a  road  in  the  same  sense  as  a  city  street 
or    a    King's    highway,    notwithstanding    the 
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fact  that  much  of  it  may  be  located  under- 
ground. 

The  relationship  of  the  subsidy  is  there- 
fore formulated  and  related  to  the  same 
general  subsidy  principle  that  applies  to  all 
other  roads  in  the  province's  municipal  road 
system. 

THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  bargaining 
rights  of  a  trade  union  where  a  business  is 
sold,  and  to  enable  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  to  determine  which  trade 
union,  if  any,  is  the  bargaining  agent  for 
the  employees  where  two  or  more  businesses 
are  intermingled. 

In  moving  first  reading  of  this  bill  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  it  is  limited  to  dealing 
with  section  47(a)  added  to  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Section  47(a)  has  not  been  proclaimed. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  deal 
with  the  difiBcult  problems  involved  in  suc- 
cessor rights  insofar  as  change  of  ownership 
of  a  business  is  concerned. 

In  my  remarks  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  I  made  the  following 
reference  to  The  Labour  Relations  Act: 

This  is  a  time  of  re-assessment  and  re- 
appraisal of  the  statutes  and  regulations 
administered  by  the  department.  These 
are  in  many  cases,  exceedingly  complex  in 
their  nature.  Their  complexities  are  such 
that  I  have  grave  doubts  about  adding 
further  amendments  without  a  careful 
assessment  of  basic  principles  involved. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  is  my  intention 
immediately  to  examine  the  structure  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  members  will  appre- 
ciate that  it  will  require  some  time  to  look 
at  this  Act,  and  the  government  has  con- 
cluded that  it  will  make  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  legislation  and  if  necessary 
come  forward  with  changes  that  are  deemed 
advisable. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  make  any  further 
comments  on  this  bill  until  it  is  printed  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  members.  SuflBce 
it  to  say  that  section  47(a)  is  proposed  to  be 
repealed  and  the  new  section  replaces  it. 


THE  WAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  amendments 
which  I  have  just  introduced  will  help  to 
make  sure  that  the  employee  receives  the 
wages  to  which  he  is  entitled,  based  on 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Carl 
Goldenberg  Royal  commission  and  is  a 
product  of  careful  review  of  existing  legis- 
lation. 

Basically  the  amendments  to  the  Act 
require  every  employer  to  present  each  em- 
ployee on  every  pay  day  with  a  statement 
which  shows  (a)  number  of  hours  for  a  period 
of  time  work  (b)  the  rate  of  wages  payable 
to  the  employee  (c)  the  gross  wages  to  which 
the  employee  is  entitled  (d)  the  number  and 
amount  of  deductions  from  the  employee's 
pay  and  (e)  the  net  wages  received  by  the 
employee.  Penalties  have  been  included  in 
the  amendment  for  those  employers  who 
falsify  statements  to  their  employees. 

The  employee  will  have  an  up-to-the- 
minute  account  of  the  immediate  position  in 
his  financial  dealings  with  the  employer.  The 
employer,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
greatly  decreased  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding among  his  employees,  with 
the  accompanying  recriminations. 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  in  charge  of  The 
Department  of  Insurance)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  in  charge  of  The 
Department  of  Insurance):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
explanation  in  the  explanatory  notes  which 
will  be  printed  with  this  bill  when  it  reaches 
the  hon.  members  will  give  them  the  full 
import. 

I  may  say  briefly  that  the  first  section  has 
to  do  with  conditions  upon  which  a  licence 
to  carry  automobile  insurance  in  Ontario  are 
to  be  extended  to  require  the  insured  to 
defend  a  claim  in  any  province  and  meet 
the  minimum  liability  limits  of  that  province. 
This  amendment,  sir,  when  proclaimed  will 
facihtate  the  issue  of  uniform  automobile 
liability  insurance  cards  across  Canada. 

There  are  certain  provisions  to  provide  for 
larger  and  better  and  more  adequate  reserves 
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for  non-cancellable  policies  of  accident  and 
sickness  insurance.  There  is  a  provision  for 
the  use  of  more  up-to-date  mortality  tables 
by  our  life  insurance  companies  in  Ontario 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  used  by  the 
companies  incorporated  under  Dominion  law, 
and  finally  there  is  an  amendment,  sir, 
which  will  allow  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies to  insure  property  against  theft  and 
damage  when  the  property  is  also  insured 
against    fire. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question?  Would  there  be  some 
point  in  withholding  the  introduction  of  this 
Act  until  the  report  of  the  automobile 
insurance  committee  is  introduced,  which 
\\  as  to  recommend  certain  additional  changes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
can  discuss  that  matter  in  committee  because 
it  will  go  to  the  committee.  But  as  I  men- 
tioned, this  amendment  when  proclaimed  and 
in  force,  will  facilitate  the  issue  and  it  is  be- 
ing done  in  co-operation  with  the  committee 
on  automobile  insurance. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  had  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  which  he  has 
already  had  notice.  The  question  was  this: 
during  the  discussion  in  this  House  on  the 
passing  of  the  estimates  for  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  promised  to  table  in  this  House  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  censorship 
board,  and  a  biography  of  each,  citing  their 
qualifications.   When  will  this  be  done? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  received  one  now,  just 
as  the  House  sat.  I  believe  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  sent 
me  a  copy  in  answer  to  this  question.  I  would 
like  to  know  is  this  going  to  be  tabled  in  this 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
understanding  during  the  debates,  it  is  really 
immaterial  whether  it  is  tabled  or  not— but 
it  was  my  imderstanding  that  the  hon. 
Minister  undertook  to  give  the  hon.  member 
a  copy,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  a  copy,  and  I  believe  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce.  However,  I  will 
check  Hansard,  and  if  we  said  we  would 
table  it,  we  will  do  so.  If  we  said  we  would 
pro\ide  copies  we  will  provide  them. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity):  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  estimates, 
I  did  undertake  to  supply  you  with  the 
information  and  I  looked  up  in  Hansard  and 


found  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
raised  the  question,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  referred  to  it  and  also  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards), 
but  not  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  and  so 
I  have  supplied  a  copy  to  those  three  hon. 
members  covering  the  situation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
two  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask.  The 
first  one  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Council),  notice  of  which  has 
been  submitted  to  him.  I  understand  that 
the  government  has  leased,  following  a  call 
for  tenders,  an  area  of  public  land  on 
Grosvenor  Street,  to  the  E-zee  Parking  Com- 
pany, and  the  lessee  is  now  faced  with  action 
by  the  city  because  of  use  of  this  land  for 
parking  in  violation  of  zoning  bylaws.  As  a 
result,  the  lessee  is  making  a  counterclaim 
against  the  government.  My  questions  are, 
did  the  government  call  for  tenders  to  lease 
this  land  for  parking  in  ignorance  of  the 
zoning  bylaws,  and  if  so,  what  obligation 
now  falls  on  the  government? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  replying  to  the  question 
from  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  I 
would  like  to  correct  part  of  the  preliminary 
statement  given  to  me  in  advance,  and  I 
quote:  "As  a  result  the  lessee  is  making  a 
counterclaim  against  the  goverrmient."  This 
is  not  correct  and  the  lessee  has  not  made 
and  advises  he  will  not  make  a  counterclaim 
against  the  government. 

Answering  the  two  questions  a.sked— did 
the  government  call  for  tenders  to  lease  this 
land  in  ignorance  of  the  zoning  bylaws?  The 
answer  is  that  the  government  considered 
that  the  temporary  use  of  this  land  until  con- 
struction of  the  new  government  offices  was 
started,  was  in  the  public  interest,  that  .several 
parking  lots  were  already  established  by  the 
province  on  land  in  the  Queen's  Park  area, 
and  that  the  zoning  bylaw,  section  16-lA, 
l^ermits  the  government  of  Ontario  to  use 
land  in  a  residential  district  for  the  purposes 
of  public  service.  It  is  a  question  of  local 
interpretation  of  the  city  bylaws,  and  I  believe 
that  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  agree 
that  parking  facilities  even  of  a  temporary 
nature  are  very  valuable. 

Question  No.  2— if  so  what  obligation  now 
falls  upon  the  government?  I  might  say  that 
I  am  endeavouring  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
the  mayor  and  members  of  the  board  of 
control  to  discuss  several  mutual  problems 
in  the  Queen's  Park  and  adjacent  areas  and 
the  question  of  this  parking  lot  will  be  the 
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subject  of  discussion  also.  If  the  city  of 
Toronto  insists  that  the  operation  of  the 
parking  lot  is  in  contravention  of  the  zoning 
bylaw,  we  will  have  to  relieve  the  lessee  of 
his  obhgation  under  the  lease,  which  he  has 
tendered  in  good  faith,  and  the  visiting  public 
will  be  deprived  of  this  very  strategically 
located  parking  lot.  Many  complaints  have 
reached  my  department  from  visitors  whose 
appointments  at  the  Parliament  Buildings 
ran  longer  than  anticipated,  and  who,  when 
they  returned  to  their  cars,  found  parking 
tickets.  Is  it  not  better  that  off-street  parking 
be  made  available  than  to  have  this  constant 
irritation  of  parking  by  us? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  addressed  to  either  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko)  or  the 
Liquor  Commisioner  (Mr.  Grossman),  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  appropriate  man.  I 
understand  that  the  liquor  licence  board- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  does  not 
answer  any  questions. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Only  if  they  are  asked. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  understand,  sir,  that  the 
liquor  licence  board  refuses  to  grant  permits 
to  Indians  on  reserves.  What  explanation  is 
there  for  this  continued  discrimination  against 
Indians,  when,  as  I  understand  it,  our  laws 
and  regulations  have  been  changed  to  place 
Indians  on  the  same  basis  as  other  citizens 
in  this  province? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  falls  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  liquor  licence  board  of  Ontario. 
I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of  the  liquor 
licence  board  of  Ontario  that  the  effect  of 
The  Indian  Act,  a  law  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  to  prohibit  the  liquor  licence  board 
from  licensing  any  premises  on  Indian  re- 
serves. The  opinion  of  the  board  is  that  this 
prohibition  extends  to  the  issuance  of  banquet 
permits  to  Indians  on  reserves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary question.  Why  does  The  Indian  Act 
preclude  an  implementation  of  the  laws  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  for  citizens  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  this  supple- 
mentary question?  Has  any  department,  or 
official  of  this  government,  interceded  with 
the  federal  goverrmient  to  change  The  Indian 


Act,    so    that    citizens    of    the    province    of 
Ontario  can  be  treated  on  an  equal  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  This  is  the  first  time 
this  matter  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
and  I  can  speak  for  nobody  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to 
the  House  the  following: 

The  report  of  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  of  Ontario  for  the  year  1962. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  sir.  I 
have  had  a  question  on  the  order  paper  since 
December  14  last,  and  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
privilege,  sir,  that  I  am  entitled  to  an  answer. 
I  recall  last  year  that  when  I  put  a  question 
a  few  days  before  the  session  ended,  I  was 
given  the  reply  by  either  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  government  or  someone  else,  that  I 
put  the  question  on  too  late.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  I  submit 
it  works  both  ways.  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  that 
my  question,  marked  as  No.  11,  has  been 
on  the  order  paper  daily,  quite  forgetting  the 
cost  of  reprinting  it  every  day.  It  has  been 
on  there  every  day  since  December  14  last, 
and  I  would  think,  sir- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  speaking  on  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  that  as  a  matter  of  simple 
courtesy,  someone  responsible  in  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  give  me  a  straightforward 
answer  to  that  question,  and  especially  so, 
when  we  have  long-prepared,  30-page  state- 
ments every  day  of  the  week;  mine  could  be 
answered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  If  the  member  will 
briefly  state  his  point  of  privilege— which  I 
think  he  has  done.  I  think  all  members  realize 
that  stating  a  point  of  privilege  does  not  call 
for  any  lengthy  speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  sir, 
if  I  may,  as  a  matter  of  privilege,  that  three 
or  four  times  recently,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  come  in  here  and  read  30-  or  35- 
page  statements— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  find 
out    where    the    answer    is.    Some    of    these 
questions  take  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
to  find  out- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  Chairman:   Vote  801: 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
bers may  recall,  the  late  W.  J.  Fulton,  former 
deputy  Minister  of  Highways,  died  last 
August,  only  a  few  weeks  after  stepping 
down  from  his  arduous  post.  While  I  was 
appointed  to  head  this  department  some 
months  after  his  untimely  death,  I  had— 
as  a  Minister  without  Portfolio  and  as 
a  member  —  benefited  from  a  fairly  close 
association  with  Mr,  Fulton.  Besides  his 
engineering  skill,  he  had  a  remarkable  breadth 
of  vision.  I  should  be  remiss,  indeed,  If  I 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  acknowledge  his 
contribution  to  tlie  province  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  department  he  served  with  such 
distinction.  I  know  that  my  hon.  predecessor 
(Mr.  Goodfellow)  would  wish  to  join  me  in 
doing  so. 

Fortunately,  the  late  Bill  Fulton  had,  in 
1961,  established  two  assistant  deputy  Min- 
isterships: Engineering  and  Administration. 
The  foresight  of  that  decision  soon  became 
apparent  to  me  when  I  assumed  the  High- 
ways portfolio.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that, 
from  the  moment  I  took  over,  I  found  a 
well-knit  organization  carrying  out  its  respon- 
sibilities in  an  able  and  business-like  manner. 
This  has  continued  and  here  I  wish  to  add 
to  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Fulton  a  word  of  com- 
mendation to  those  in  whose  hands  he  en- 
trusted the  administration  of  the  department. 

It  is  appropriate,  before  tabling  the  esti- 
mates, to  report  briefly  on  some  of  the  work 
completed  or  in  progress  in  1962. 

On  Highway  401  two  new  sections  were 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1962:  a  13-mile  section 
between  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  and  14  miles 
from  Odessa  to  west  of  Napanee.  Opening  of 
these  sections  brought  the  total  mileage  of 
Highway  401  in  service  up  to  404  miles. 
Construction  of  the  remaining  106  miles  is 
well  advanced  and  the  entire  510-mile  route 
from  Windsor  to  tlio  Quebec  border  will  be 
open   before    tlie   end    of    1963. 

Had  it  not  been  for  exceptionally  heavy 
rainfall  and  prolonged  bad  weather  through- 
out the  late  sununer  and  fall  of  1962— coming 
on  top  of  the  many  working  days  lost  in  1961 
because  of  poor  weather  conditions— a  con- 
siderable amount  of  new  mileage  on  Highway 
401,  between  Highway  4,  south  of  London, 
and  Tilbury,  also  could  have  been  opened  to 
traffic  in   1962. 

Notwithstanding    the    considerable    number 


of  working  days  lost  through  poor  weather, 
84  miles  of  grading,  61  miles  of  paving  and 
28   structures   were    completed   in    1962. 

At  this  date,  questions  are  still  being  asked 
as  to  why  the  department  is  paving  only 
two  lanes  on  some  sections  of  Highway  401 
instead  of  paving  all  four  lanes  at  the  one 
time.  The  explanation  is  that  for  the  past 
two  years  all  contracts  awarded  for  grading 
on  Highway  401  have  included  the  four 
lanes.  The  department's  primary  concern  is 
to  put  in  service  a  paved  surface  over  the 
full  510-miles  route  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  only  way  in  which  this  could  be 
achieved  by  the  target  date  of  1963  was  to 
pave  only  two  lanes  on  most  of  the  newer 
sections.  In  one  more  effort  to  clarify  this 
matter,  let  me  quote  from  the  remarks  made 
by  my  predecessor  in  the  House  last  March 
when  tabling  the  1962  estimates  for  this 
department: 

However,  let  me  assure  you  that  paving 
operations  will  continue  without  inter- 
ruption until  four  lanes  are  completed 
over  the  entire  length  of  Highway  401. 

Early  in  November,  construction  got  under 
way  on  the  department's  over-all  plan  to 
increase  markedly  the  capacity  of  the  high- 
volume  traffic  section  of  the  Toronto  by-pass 
on  Highway  401.  The  first  stage  is  between 
Avenue  Road  and  the  Hogg's  Hollow  bridges. 
As  conditions  permit,  the  department  plans 
to  award  progressively  additional  contracts  to 
extend  the  widening  of  Highway  401  both 
westerly  and  easterly  from  that  point. 

Basically,  the  new  design  will  eventually 
provide  a  total  of  12  lanes  of  traffic,  made 
up  of  four  three-lane  roads,  six  lanes  in 
each  direction.  On  all  sections  reconstructed 
to  the  new  design,  traffic  travelling  short 
distances— from  Yonge  Street  to  Avenue 
Road,  for  example— will  have  to  use  the  out- 
side or  "collector-distributor"  roads.  Medians 
will  divide  the  inner  eastbound  and  west- 
bound roads  for  through  traffic;  there  will 
also  be  a  median  between  these  inner  roads 
and   the    "collector-distributor"   roads. 

Costly  though  such  an  undertaking  will  be, 
there  is  no  other  alternative;  that  is,  unless 
this  section  of  Highway  401  is  to  reach  a 
state  of  congestion  which  will  defeat  its 
original  purpose. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Just  about 
reached  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  practical  capacity  of  this  four-lane 
highway  is  48,000  vehicles  per  day,  traveUing 
ideallv  at  45  to  50  miles  per  hour,  whereas 
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the  present  average  daily  traffic  is  75,000 
vehicles  and  at  times  exceeds  85,000  vehicles. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Highway  401  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  special 
winter  patrol  service  the  department  is  again 
providing  throughout  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber to  the  end  of  March  on  sections  of  High- 
way 401  where  emergency  service  is  not  too 
readily  available.  Up  until  the  end  of 
February  assistance  in  many  forms  had  been 
given  to  nearly  1,700  motorists  in  difficulty. 
The  patrols  range  as  far  west  as  Highway  4, 
south  of  London  and,  at  the  other  end, 
as  far  as  Highway  16,  east  of  Prescott. 

The  substantial  number  of  instances  in 
which  motorists  travelling  Highway  401  have 
required  emergency  assistance  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  need  for  service  areas, 
strategically  spaced,  and  I  shall  now  report 
on  the  progress  made  to  date  on  this  pro- 
gramme. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  the  department 
awarded  contracts  for  the  building  of  eight 
service  areas  at  strategic  points  along  401 
between  Belleville  and  London,  four  west  of 
Toronto  and  four  to  the  east.  Before  the  end 
of  July,  temporary  service  facilities  were  in 
operation  at  all  locations.  In  January,  1963, 
the  first  of  the  permanent  type  of  service  area 
installations— located  on  the  north  side  of 
Highway  401  some  eight  miles  east  of  Preston 
—was  opened.  Early  in  February  the  service 
area  on  the  opposite  side  of  Highway  401 
in  this  area  likewise  opened  its  full-scale 
installation.  A  few  days  earlier,  the  per- 
manent service  area  west  of  Ingersoll,  on  the 
north  side,  had  been  opened.  Very  shortly, 
complete  permanent-type  facilities  will  re- 
place the  temporary  ones  at  the  five  other 
locations. 

On  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  a  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  interchange  for  High- 
way 10  was  in  service  before  the  summer's 
end,  as  were  the  extra  lanes  from  that  point 
westerly  to  the  Mississauga  Road.  This  high- 
way is  now  six  lanes  between  the  Mississauga 
Road  and  the  Humber  River.  Farther  west, 
on  the  $20  million  Homer  Skyway  which 
will  carry  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  above 
the  Welland  Canal,  the  last  steel  girder  was 
eased  into  position  in  November.  By  the  end 
of  1962  all  the  contracts  had  been  awarded 
for  the  construction  of  this  bridge  and  related 
work.    Completion  date  is  the  fall  of  1963. 

Good  progress  was  made  on  Highway  405, 
a  four-lane,  controlled-access  route  being 
constructed  to  connect  directly  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way— at  a  point  near  the  Homer 
Skyway— with  the  new  $16  million  Queenston- 
Lewiston    International    Bridge,    opened    last 


November.  This  five-mile  expressway  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  August  of  this 
year. 

In  1962  construction  was  in  progress  over 
7.5  miles  of  another  new  controlled-access 
highway,  No.  403,  which  will  form  an 
integral  link  with  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way 
near  Burlington,  more  specffically  in  the 
Freeman  interchange  area.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  open  the  section  from 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  to  York  Boulevard, 
in  Hamilton,  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Work  went  favourably  on  the  Ottawa 
Queensway  and  the  section,  known  as  "Stage 
3,"  from  Carling  Avenue  to  Bronson  Avenue 
—a  distance  of  2.5  miles— is  scheduled  for 
opening  in  1963.  The  Ottawa  Queensway 
forms  part  of  the  main  Trans-Canada 
Highway  through  the  province,  about  which 
I  shall  speak  in  a  moment. 

The  most  spectacular  highway  project  to 
be  opened  in  1962  was  in  northern  Ontario— 
the  $20  million  Sault  Ste.  Marie  International 
Bridge,  officially  opened  October  31.  In  this 
undertaking  the  province  of  Ontario  has  a 
$7,850,000  stake  through  the  outright  pur- 
chase of  a  bond  issue.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  in  the  first  four  months  since  the 
opening,  bridge  traffic  was  79  per  cent  greater 
than  during  the  same  period  in  1961  and 
1962  when  the  ferry  service  operated. 

The  $6  miUion  Rainy  Lake  Causeway, 
located  east  of  Fort  Frances  on  King's  High- 
way 11,  showed  marked  progress  during 
1962.  Before  the  end  of  October,  traffic  was 
using  the  new  causeway.  The  paving  and 
finishing  touches  should  be  completed  by  the 
fall  of  this  year.  Directly  related  to  this  pro- 
ject is  the  extension  of  Highway  11  from  Fort 
Frances  to  Atikokan.  By  the  end  of  1962 
construction  was  completed,  or  in  progress, 
on  46  miles  of  this  route  and  construction  of 
the  remaining  36  miles  is  expected  to  be 
under  way  by  the  end  of  1963.  Last  year  at 
this  time,  in  presenting  the  1962  estimates 
for  this  department,  the  former  Minister 
(Mr.  Goodfellow),  announced  a  new  policy 
whereby  projects  having  a  special  priority 
would  be  completed  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  One  of  those  specifically  named  was 
the  extension  of  Highway  11  from  Atikokan 
to  Fort  Frances. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
this  announcement  has  been  honoured  is 
provided  by  the  number  and  value  of  con- 
tracts which  have  been  awarded  since  that 
time.  Two  contracts  awarded  only  a  month 
apart  in  the  fall  of  1962,  with  a  tender  value 
alone  of  nearly  $2,300,000,  covered  con- 
struction of  26  miles  of  the  new  highway's 
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route— one  at  the  Atikokan  end  and  the  other 
at  the  Fort  Frances  end.  Better  than  $500,000 
is  represented  in  three  other  contracts 
awarded  in  December  and  January.  In  fact, 
the  total  estimated  cost  to  the  department, 
of  contracts  awarded  to  date  to  complete 
Highway  11  between  Atikokan  and  Fort 
Frances,  is  close  to  $9,333,333.33.  Added  to 
the  $6  million  figure  for  the  Rainy  Lake 
Causeway,  this  comes  to  an  overall  expendi- 
ture to  date  of  the  order  of  $15  million  to 
close  the  present  "gap"  on  Highway  11  be- 
tween Fort  Frances  and  Atikokan. 

Without  going  into  such  detail,  I  shall 
simply  report  that  work  also  was  accelerated 
on  two  other  northern  Ontario  highway  pro- 
jects which  were  named  for  the  same  "crash" 
programme  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
namely  Highway  68  between  Espanola  and 
Little  Current  and  the  extension  of  Highway 
101  westerly  from  Chapleau  to  Wawa  on 
Trans-Canada  Highway  17, 

On  the  main  route  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  through  Ontario,  work  was  carried 
forward  on  the  reconstruction  of  120  miles 
along  the  route— to  meet  or  better  the  high 
standard  established  under  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  agreement.  By  the  end  of  1962,  72 
miles  of  new  pavement  had  been  laid.  Work 
on  the  remaining  48  miles  was  well  advanced 
and  paving  of  these  sections  will  get  under 
way  in  1963.  In  eastern  Ontario,  more  than 
half  of  a  $2,500,000  programme  to  reconstruct 
Trans-Canada  Highway  7  between  Sharbot 
Lake  and  Kaladar,  over  a  distance  of  18.5 
miles,  was  completed. 

In  May  the  new  section  from  Sharbot  Lake 
westerly  was  paved  and  before  the  end  of 
1962  some  paving  had  already  been  done 
on  the  second  section  from  Kaladar  easterly. 
Other  Trans-Canada  mileage,  on  which  work 
was  completed  in  1962,  was  the  Parry  Sound 
by-pass  and  related  work  on  Highway  69 
which  involved  the  reconstruction  of  ten  miles 
of  this  important  artery  linking  northern  and 
southern  Ontario.  On  Trans-Canada  Highway 
17,  between  Fort  William  and  Kenora,  a  total 
of  67  miles  of  existing  highway  was  being 
reconstructed  to  a  higher  standard  in  1962. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  27  miles  had  been 
paved,  and  grading  on  the  remaining  40 
miles  was  well  ad\anced  preparatory  to 
paving  this  year. 

In  June  the  61 -mile  extension  of  Highway 
101  from  Folcyct  to  Chapleau,  a  $2,350,000 
project,  was  officially  opened.  The  new  road 
makes  possible  a  more  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  Timmins  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
areas.  As  I  have  previously  noted,  the  extend- 
ing of   Highway    101    from   Chapleau   for   a 


further  80  miles  to  Wawa  on  Trans-Canada 
Highway  17  is  one  of  the  projects  to  which 
this  department  has  given  special  priority. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  July,  a  new  44-mile 
secondary  highway,  No.  637,  from  Trans'^ 
Canada  Highway  69  to  Killarney,  on  Georgian 
Bay,  was  officially  opened. 

Considerable  work  was  carried  out  on 
resource  and  forestry  roads  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Ontario.  Construction  of  the 
road  south  from  Savant  Lake  was  far 
enough  progressed  by  October  to  provide, 
via  private  roads  in  the  area,  a  link  between 
the  mining  areas  aroimd  Pickle  Crow  and 
Trans-Canada  Highway  17,  near  Ignace.  On 
the  Spruce  River  road,  running  north  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Cheeseman  Lake,  a  54-mile 
section  was  opened  to  traffic  in  July  and 
constniction  was  under  way  on  an  additional 
20  miles  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Under  the  "Roads-to-Resources"  pro- 
gramme established  in  1958,  more  than  $10 
million  has  been  expended  to  date  and  207 
miles  of  new  roads  have  been  built,  open- 
ing large  areas  of  northern  Ontario  for  de- 
velopment and  recreation. 

In  1962  a  new  type  of  road,  known  as  an 
"industrial  road",  took  its  place  in  Ontario's 
northern  road  network.  In  October  the  first 
one  to  be  so  designated,  from  Manitouwadge 
to  Caramat— via  55  miles  of  road  owned  by 
the  Marathon  Corporation  of  Canada  Ltd.— 
was  opened  for  public  travel,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  direct  link  between  the  "Lake 
Superior"  and  "northern"  routes  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway.  In  February  of  this  year 
some  60  miles  of  private  road  built  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Company— between 
Highway  17,  near  Ignace,  and  Savant  Lake- 
were  similarly  designated  as  an  industrial 
road.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  signing  of 
the  respective  agreement  was  the  creation  of 
a  170-mile  road  link  between  the  mining 
community  of  Pickle  Crow— at  the  northern 
end  of  Highway  599-and  Trans-Canada 
Highway  17.  In  both  cases  the  roads  were 
opened  to  the  public  in  return  for  The 
Department  of  Highways  agreeing  to  assume 
a  share  of  the  maintenance  costs.  One  of  the 
notable  benefits  will  be  the  opening  up  of 
wildlife  regions  not  formerly  accessible  to 
outdoors  men  and  tourists. 

In  reporting  these  first  two  industrial  road 
designations  I  here  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  two  companies 
concerned.  Such  action  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  for  the  common  good 
when  industry  and  government  work  together. 
However,  I  must  make  absolutely  clear  that 
.such    agreements    to   so   designate   privately- 
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owned  roads  represent  a  privilege,  and  not  a 
right  of  usage  for  the  motoring  public.  These 
privileges  will  continue  for  as  long  as 
travellers  abide  by  the  regulations  which, 
quite  properly,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
owner,  that  is,  the  company  concerned,  to 
establish.  Persons  who  disregard  the  rules 
may  be  denied  such  privileges. 

While  I  have  referred  to  some  of  the 
significant  achievements  in  1962,  these 
represent,  in  fact,  only  a  very  few  from  the 
record.  For  instance,  I  am  constrained  to 
say  that  in  my  own  part  of  the  province  there 
was  a  $1,390,000  undertaking,  consisting  of 
three  new  bridges  and  the  complete  recon- 
struction of  Highway  21  from  Goderich 
northerly— officially  opened  July  17,  last  year 
—to  name  but  one  project.  Similar  examples 
could  be  cited  from  one  end  of  Ontario  to 
the  other.  In  all  parts  of  this  province  can 
be  seen  new  sections  of  King's  highway  mile- 
age constructed  in  1962  which  provide  better, 
safer,  more  convenient  travelling  than  was 
possible  on  the  sections  they  have  replaced, 
not  to  mention  completely  new  highways, 
such  as  the  new  links  added  to  Highway  401. 
Even  when  reduced  to  cold  statistics,  the 
record  is  most  impressive:  in  the  1962-1963 
fiscal  year  the  department  completed  capital 
projects  covering  454  miles  of  grading,  372 
miles  of  paving  and  85  structures.  In  addi- 
tion, work  will  be  carried  forward  on  171 
capital  contracts. 

So  much  for  the  general  picture  of  some  of 
the  construction  highlights.  I  should  now  like 
to  touch  upon  some  of  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  department's  operations  in  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

I  Airport    roads:    Because    today    travel    by 

air  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  trans- 
portation of  people  and  products,  it  was 
announced  some  time  ago  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  would  embark  on  a  pro- 
gramme of  improving  the  roads  between  some 
of  the  major  airports  and  the  communities 
they  serve,  without  regard  to  the  jurisdiction 
responsible  for  such  roads.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  in  this  connection  that  in  northern 
Ontario  we  completed,  in  July  of  last  year, 
the  reconstruction  of  tlie  route,  via  two  sec- 
ondary highways,  from  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  its  new  airport,  a  9.5  mile  project 
which  has  cost  more  than  $1  million.  We 
also  expect  to  have  two  new  high-capacity 
road  facilities  to  serve  the  Toronto  Inter- 
national Air  Terminal  completed  before  the 
end  of  1963,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$2  million. 

I  would  like  to  deal  now,  briefly,  with  road 
assumptions.    One  way  in  which  the  mileage 


of  King's  highways  increases— very  substanti- 
ally in  some  instances— but  to  which  local 
attention  only  is  usually  given,  is  through 
the  assumption  of  existing  roads.  As  of  April 
1,  the  department  will  take  over  more  than 
93  miles  of  road.  These  are  the  additions- 
followed  in  each  case  by  the  number  of  miles, 
in  round  figures,  being  assumed:  the  extension 
of  Highway  89  easterly  from  Cookstown  to 
Highway  400  and  westerly  from  Primrose- 
through  Shelburne,  Mount  Forest  and  Har- 
riston— to  Highway  23,  near  Palmerston,  42 
miles;  the  extension  of  Highway  500,  via 
township  roads,  from  McArthur  Mills— east 
of  Bancroft— to  Denbigh,  21  miles;  the  section 
of  Essex  county  road  No.  12  between  Leam- 
ington and  Highway  401,  to  be  signed  High- 
way 77,  15  miles;  the  assumption  of  the  road 
from  Kearney  into  Sand  Lake,  as  an  extension 
of  Highway  518,  nine  miles;  the  extension  of 
Highway  25  from  Acton  to  Ospringe  on  High- 
way 24,  through  the  assumption  of  a  county 
road,  six  miles. 

One  feature  of  the  year's  work  on  which 
I  am  happy  to  comment  is  the  progress  made 
on  eliminating  or  greatly  reducing  the  causes 
of  accidents  at  accident-prone  locations  in 
the  King's  highway  system.  Accidents  are 
recorded  by  location  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  statistics  compiled,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  establishes  a  priority  for  projects  in 
this  programme.  Sometimes  a  modification  as 
simple  as  a  change  in  the  signing,  additional 
warning  signs  or  new  pavement  marking, 
will  accomplish  the  desired  results.  In  other 
instances,  "channelization"  or  even  recon- 
struction of  a  section  of  highway  is  required. 
A  basic  principle  is  to  programme  the  largest 
possible  number  of  small  jobs  each  year  and 
to  space  out  the  more  costly  improvements 
so  that  the  greatest  contribution  to  safety 
can  be  made  with  the  funds  available  in  each 
fiscal  period. 

Due  to  the  large  volume  of  new  highway 
construction  and  reconstruction  required  each 
year  over  the  province  as  a  whole,  some 
interim  measures  must  be  utilized.  As  an 
example,  there  are  cases  where  the  standard 
of  a  section  of  road  with  respect  to  align- 
ment, etc.,  is  within  tolerable  limits.  Improve- 
ment of  the  pavement  by  resurfacing  will 
forestall  major  costly  changes  for  several  years 
and,  during  that  time,  provide  adequate  serv- 
ice and  safer  travelling  for  the  motoring 
public. 

Such  a  policy,  in  my  opinion,  makes  good 
common  sense  and  represents  intelligent  use 
of  the  money  voted  by  this  House.  For  the 
record,  between  1959  and  1962,  the  equiv- 
alent of  270  miles  of  two-lane  highway  has 
been  resurfaced  at  a  total  cost  of  $7.5  million. 
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In  recent  years  the  department  has  been 
completing  some  100  bridges  in  each  fiscal 
year  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie  construction 
schedule.  The  widening,  or  reinforcing— or 
both— of  structures  which  can  still  provide 
years  of  useful  service  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work. 

Over  and  above  the  normal  routine,  how- 
ever, the  department  began  a  special  pro- 
gramme in  1962  with  respect  to  more  than 
100  bridges  having  a  load  capacity  of  less 
than  20  tons.  Wherever  possible,  such  struc- 
tures are  being  suitably  reinforced.  In  some 
instances,  however,  replacement  is  the  only 
feasible  course. 

In  July,  1962,  the  report  of  tlie  consultants 
retained  for  a  re-examination  of  the  depart- 
ment's prequalification  procedures— to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  1962  estimates 
address— was  received.  Following  a  study  of 
the  report  and  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  road-building  industr}%  the 
department  has  made  further  revisions,  to  be 
effective  as  of  April  1.  Without  wishing  to 
take  the  time  of  the  hon.  members  on  what 
is,  in  effect,  an  internal  matter,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  as  to  the  success  of  the 
prequalification  procedures  by  observing  that 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960-1961-the 
first  full  year  in  which  the  prequalification 
of  contractors  was  used  by  the  department— 
and  each  year  thereafter,  there  have  been 
more  bidders,  by  a  sizeable  margin,  on  pre- 
qualified  contracts  than  on  those  not  so 
qualified.  Similarly,  the  average  number  of 
bidders  per  contract  has  been  higher.  What 
this  means,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  the  competi- 
tion for  contract  awards  is  keenest  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  jobs— all  of  which  are  prequali- 
fied— which  is  a  healthy  state  of  affairs,  in  my 
opinion. 

Sharing  equal  importance  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  province's  unending  highway 
projects  and  the  various  procedures  related 
to  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  the  work,  is 
the  maintenance  of  those  highways. 

It  has  been  tnily  said  that  highways  are  no 
better  than  the  standard  to  which  they  are 
maintained  and  in  this  respect  Ontario  is 
fortunate  indeed.  The  past  winter— I  use  the 
adjective  with  some  reservation— has  been 
an  extremely  difficult  one  for  winter  main- 
tenance forces  generally  and  not  only  for  the 
department's  crews.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
relatively  rare  thing  for  a  section  of  provincial 
highway  to  be  blocked  for  anything  but  short 
periods  anywhere  in  the  province.  This 
achievement  takes  on  even  more  stature  when 
it  is  realized  that,  with  the  hundreds  of  extra 
miles  of  interchange  legs  on  multi-lane  high- 
ways such  as  No.  400,  there  are  now  more 


than  12,725  miles  of  road  surface  to  maintain 
within  the  King's  highway  system  alone. 

To  the  compliments  which  have,  de- 
servedly, been  paid  this  winter— in  the  news- 
papers, in  letters  to  the  department  from 
grateful  motorists  and  by  word-of-mouth  to 
the  men  who  plough,  sand  and  patrol  the 
highways— I  take  this  occasion  to  add  my 
personal  appreciation  and  to  acknowledge 
that  of  the  public  at  large. 

Before  leaving  winter  maintenance  I  should 
mention  the  considerable  measure  of  emerg- 
ency assistance  which  the  department  ex- 
tended this  winter  to  some  municipalities, 
especially  townships,  by  diverting  snow-fight- 
ing equipment  and  crews,  where  possible,  to 
open  up  badly  blocked  roads. 

The  total  maintenance  programme  of  the 
department  is  much  too  large,  too  complex, 
to  permit  in  this  address  anything  more  than 
a  reference  to  some  aspects  of  a  continuous 
pattern  of  improving  upon  accepted  tech- 
niques, testing  new  ones,  and  then  extending 
the  adoption  of  things  which  prove  their 
\'alue.  A  current  example  is  the  progressive 
expansion  of  the  department's  own  mobile 
radio  communication  system— extremely  valu- 
able the  whole  year  through  and  not  only  for 
winter  maintenance.  As  I  am  making  these 
remarks,  the  installation  of  two-way  radio 
equipment  is  in  progress  in  three  more  of 
the  department's  districts,  namely,  Bancroft, 
North  Bay  and  Sudbury. 

Many  of  the  forms  in  which  the  department 
contributes  significantly  to  making  highway 
travel  safer  and  more  pleasant— substantial  as 
such  contributions  are— frequently  receive 
little  public  recognition.  A  good  example  is 
the  green  signboards  which  bear  either  the 
number  or  name  of  every  county  road  which 
intersects  a  King's  highway.  Since  1956— 
without  fanfare  of  any  kind— the  department 
has  been  proceeding  on  this  ambitious  pro- 
gramme in  which  thousands  of  signs  have 
been  erected. 

Similarly,  in  the  same  period,  the  depart- 
ment has  been  erecting  some  several  thousand 
green  signs  at  the  intersection  of  King's 
highways  and  township  roads,  upon  request 
from  the  townships  for  such  signs. 

There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that 
the  signing  programme  I  have  just  outlined 
has  contributed  significantly  to  safer  driving 
habits  on  the  King's  highways  by  making 
road  names  or  numbers  easily  recognizable 
—thus  permitting  a  smooth  and  safe  slacken- 
ing of  highway  speed. 

Another  way  in  which  the  department 
assists  motorists  to  use  Ontario's  highways 
and    other   roads    is    the    annual   publication 
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of  the  official  road  map.  It  is  hoped  that 
within  a  few  weeks'  time  the  first  copies  of 
an  entirely  new  map,  featuring  northern 
Ontario,  will  be  ready  for  distribution. 

The  new  map,  which  will  in  future  be 
published  as  a  companion  to  the  long-estab- 
lished government  road  map,  will  be  of 
approximately  the  same  size  as  presently. 
One  side  will  show— for  the  sake  of  orientation 
—all  of  Ontario  and,  as  well,  adjoining  parts 
of  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  several  American 
states.  The  northern  Ontario  side— on  a  scale 
comparable  to  the  one  used  for  southern 
Ontario  on  the  present  oflBcial  road  map- 
will  show  the  area  from  North  Bay  well  into 
James  Bay  and  from  the  Quebec  border  to 
Manitoba. 

Unlike  the  present  map,  the  northern 
Ontario  side  will  show  all  public  roads, 
railway  lines,  commercial  air  routes,  charter 
air  services  and  bases,  ship  and  ferry  facilities 
and  so  forth.  In  addition,  these  recreational 
facilities  will  also  be  pin-pointed  by  symbols 
and  listed:  provincial  parks,  other  recreational 
areas,  picnic  sites,  Indian  reservations,  the 
habitat  of  many  species  of  wildlife.  The 
location  of  hospitals  and  industrial  installa- 
tions will  also  be  marked.  In  short,  the  new 
northern  Ontario  map  will  carry  general 
information  of  considerable  value  to  the 
average  traveller  and,  it  is  expected,  will 
encourage  a  still  greater  number  of  people 
to  travel  by  automobile  into  that  part  of  the 
province. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  through  you  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  that  myself  and  the 
members  of  the  departmental  staff  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  map 
are  very  grateful  to  the  timely  and  helpful 
assistance  provided  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle).  Without  his 
assistance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  we 
could  not  have  completed  the  map  in  any- 
thing like  the  sufficency  of  detail  that  has 
been  and  will  be  provided,  nor  could  we  have 
accomplished  it  in  the  time  which  was 
allotted  to  the  task. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  department 
attaches  very  great  importance  to  the  matter 
of  area  transportation  studies  and  I  should 
like  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you. 

The  hon.  members  have  been  informed 
in  this  House  of  the  way  in  which,  in  recent 
years,  the  department  has  encouraged— by 
paying  subsidies  up  to  75  per  cent  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance— the  municipalities 
to  undertake  urban  transportation  studies. 
The  programme  has  been  so  successful  that, 
as  of  this  date,  the  great  majority  of  Ontario's 


cities  have  already  completed  or  now  have 
in  progress  projects  of  this  type. 

These  local  studies— in  addition  to  accomp- 
lishing what  they  were  designed  to  do  at  the 
local  level— have  also  provided  data  which 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  for  a  new  type 
of  study,  known  as  area  transportation  studies, 
which  the  department  is  now  carrying  out 
on  its  own  behalf.  For  example,  for  the 
first  two  such  studies,  begun  in  1962— one 
known  as  the  Niagara  peninsula  study  and 
the  other  as  the  Hamilton-Toronto  corridor 
study— the  circumstance  that  Niagara  Falls, 
St.  Catharines  and  Hamilton  each  has  an 
urban  transportation  study  in  various  stages 
of  completion  will  be  most  helpful  and  time 
saving. 

Reduced  to  a  few  sentences,  the  purpose 
of  the  area  studies  is  to  collect  and  analyze 
all  the  factors  which  influence  the  travel 
patterns  of  a  large  area  and  then  produce  a 
plan  of  major  road  requirements  for  the 
future.  There  are  several  advantages  for  both 
the  municipalities  and  the  department  in  this 
type  of  comprehensive  highway  planning. 
Decisions  can  be  made  by  both  the  local 
authorities  and  by  The  Department  of  High- 
ways in  concert  on  individual  projects,  con- 
sistent with  over-all  requirements  and  long- 
range  planning  in  the  area.  As  an  example, 
an  integrated  network  of  connecting  links 
with  King's  highways  which  will  provide  the 
greatest  degree  of  service  can  be  mutually 
decided  upon. 

Some  20  area  studies  are  now  projected  for 
the  province.  One  of  the  area  studies  which 
will  begin  this  summer  will  cover  an  area 
of  3,700  square  miles,  in  which  some  400,000 
people  reside.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
in  which  to  show  how  closely  the  department 
is  concerning  itself  with  the  total  road  and 
street  problems  of  the  province  than  to 
refer  to  these  area  transportation  studies. 

I  would  like  to  speak,  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  briefly,  about  our  demonstration 
road  construction  projects. 

In  the  estimates  address  of  my  predecessor 
last  year  it  was  announced  that  the  depart- 
ment would,  in  the  near  future,  carry  out 
actual  construction  projects  on  carefully 
selected  township  roads  to  demonstrate  "some 
of  the  new  practices  and  techniques."  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  two  such  special 
projects  were,  in  fact,  carried  out  in  western 
Ontario  in  1962— one  in  Dover  township,  Kent 
county,  and  the  other  in  Norfolk  county. 
Both  were  in  areas  where  suitable  gravel  for 
road  base  is  either  scarce  or  simply  does  not 
exist.  Because  the  soil  conditions  were 
different  in  each  case,   the  method  adopted 
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also  varied  but  the  principle  was  the  same, 
namely,  to  use  materials  that  were  close  at 
hand  instead  of  bringing  in  stone  or  gravel 
over  considerable  distances  which  is  of  course 
always  an  expensive  proposition. 

In  both  demonstrations,  tlie  finished  job 
represented  a  most  substantial  saving  over  the 
cost  of  more  conventional  methods  in  these 
areas  and,  so  far,  both  appear  to  be  fulfilling 
expected  results.  This  favourable  experience 
has  resulted  in  requests  from  other  parts  of 
the  province  for  similar  demonstration  pro- 
jects and  the  department  plans  to  conduct 
additional  ones. 

The  decision  to  carry  out  these  demonstra- 
tion construction  projects  on  selected  town- 
ship roads  in  1962  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  scope  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  department  assists  the 
municipalities  witli  their  engineering  and 
technical  problems  has  been  increasing  so 
noticeably  in  recent  years.  The  municipalities 
are  applying  for  and  are  receiving  from  the 
department— more  and  more  such  help.  This 
aid  is  supplementary  to  the  work  of  their 
own  engineering  staffs  and  the  engineering 
consultants.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  shall 
simply  refer  to  a  few  of  these:  assistance  in 
the  planning  and  pre-engineering  of  bridges 
—notably  hydrological  problems;  laboratory 
testing  of  materials,  the  investigation  of  soils 
and  many,  many  more  types  of  laboratory 
analysis. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  many  occa- 
sions since  1960  to  the  gradual  integration 
of  the  former  municipal  roads  branch  with 
the  main  King's  highway  operation  of  the 
department.  Let  me  observe,  first,  that  the 
integration  process  has  now  been  completed 
and,  secondly,  tiiat  the  ever-widening  pro- 
gramme of  technical  and  engineering  assist- 
ance to  the  municipalities  about  which  I 
spoke  a  moment  ago  could  not  have  taken 
place— on  the  same  scale— unless  this  integra- 
tion had  been  effected. 

Speaking  recently  on  the  "merging"  of  the 
fonner  two  divisions  within  The  Department 
of  Highways,  the  deputy  Minister,  Mr. 
McXab,  commented  on  one  rumour  which 
has  had  some  circulation  to  the  effect  "this 
was  a  move  wliereby  the  department  intended 
to  take  away  the  traditional  autonomy  of  the 
municipalities."  He  said  by  way  of  reply  that 
the  exact  opposite  was  the  real  objective  of 
the  changes  made  and— for  the  record— I  here 
wish  to  substantiate  that  clear  statement  of 
fact. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
years  ahead  the  integration  of  the  municipal 
roads     segment     with     the     King's     highway 


branch  of  the  department,  begun  in  1960, 
will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  decision  taken 
in  the  light  of  an  awareness  of  developments 
to  come.  As  such  it  represented  a  large  step 
forward  in  preparing  to  meet  them. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
which  will  reveal  just  how  close  at  hand  are 
some  of  these  new  developments  at  the  muni- 
cipal level.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish 
to  speak  about  a  new  form  of  subsidy  aid 
for  the  municipalities. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year  I  directed  that, 
commencing  January  1,  1963,  storm  sewer 
construction  and  maintenance  done  by  coun- 
ties and  townships  for  roadway  drainage 
would  be  eligible  for  subsidy,  subject  to 
certain    reasonable    engineering    controls. 

The  statutory  amendments  to  The  High- 
way Improvement  Act  which  I  have  intro- 
duced make  possible  the  extension  of  similar 
aid  to  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments  will  enable  all 
municipalities  in  the  province  to  benefit  from 
this  broadening  of  the  base  for  municipal 
subsidies. 

The  engineering  details  were  developed  by 
my  county  and  city  engineers'  advisory  com- 
mittees, working  in  close  collaboration  with 
department  officials.  This,  I  trust,  will  ensure 
that  the  procedures  adopted  will  be  direct 
and  definite,  and  require  a  minimum  of 
administration  by  both  the  municipalities  and 
the  department. 

The  payment  of  subsidies  in  respect  to 
storm  sewers  which  I  have  just  described 
will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  the  department 
several  millions  of  dollars  more  per  year.  The 
expectation  is  that  the  subsidies  will  reach 
more  sizable  proportions  from  1964  onward. 
Having  announced  this  extension  of  the 
subsidy  structure,  I  would  ask  hon.  members 
to  look  back,  in  retrospect,  upon  the  many 
different  ways  in  which  the  department  is 
proN'iding  at  an  increasing  tempo— assistance 
of  many  kinds  to  the  municipalities,  of  which 
larger  subsidy  payments  is  but  a  part.  Surely 
what  I  have  said  today  amply  confirms  that 
the  department  has,  in  the  interval,  borne 
out  in  full  measure  this  statement  extracted 
from  the  speech  from  the  Throne  of  last 
November: 

The  Department  of  Highways  will,  in 
the  next  year,  place  even  greater  emphasis 
on  assistance  to  the  municipal  road  systems 
by  way  of  increased  and  extended  sub- 
sidies. There  will  be  an  increased  develop- 
ment road  programme  whereby  greater 
government  assistance  will  be  given  to 
counties  and  townships  on  some  of  the 
more   important   of  their   roads. 
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The  logic  behind  that  decision  is  based  upon 
[  the  premise  that  the  provincial  highway 
system  can  reach  full  eflBciency  only  when 
augmented  by  an  efiBcient  municipal  road 
network.  Unless  there  is  the  closest  possible 
interrelationship,  each  of  the  parts  cannot 
make  its  maximum  contribution  to  the  over- 
all road  requirements  of  the  province. 

From  that  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  proceed  to  make  a  summarized  report 
on  the  recently  completed  survey  of  grants- 
in-aid— an  analysis  also  referred  to  as  the  fiscal 
studies.  The  timeliness  of  the  report— lengthy 
though  it  be— is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  1963-1964  fiscal  year,  for  the  first 
time,  spending  by  the  municipalities  on  roads 
and  streets  will,  it  is  confidently  expected, 
exceed  that  on  the  King's  highways  alone. 

Since  the  war,  passenger  car  registrations 
in  Ontario  have  risen  from  some  557,000  in 
1945  to  2,171,000  in  1962,  equivalent  to  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  7.6  per  cent.  Registra- 
tions of  commercial  vehicles  have  similarly 
increased,  the  growth  rate  averaging  about 
7.6  per  cent  in  this  period.  Expenditures  by 
all  levels  of  government  in  the  province  on 
road,  street  and  highway  facilities,  reflecting 
not  only  the  much  larger  vehicle  population 
but  also  more  travel  per  vehicle,  have  in- 
creased even  more  rapidly.  There  was  little 
spending  on  roads  in  1945  but  since  1947 
total  spending  on  roads  of  all  kinds  by  the 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  rose 
from  $75  miUion  in  1947  to  $331  million  in 
fiscal  1962-1963,  the  gain  averaging  11.5  per 
cent  yearly. 

These  rates  of  growth  represent  one  aspect 
of  the  development  of  the  province  through 
these  post-war  years  and  they  reflect,  too,  the 
increasingly  important  role  that  road  trans- 
portation occupies.  Beyond  this,  however,  the 
magnitude  and  growth  rates  of  roads  expendi- 
tures, in  themselves,  raise  broad  implications 
for  the  various  roads  authorities  in  the  prov- 
ince—implications for  the  planning,  financing 
and  administration  of  Ontario's  road  systems. 

In  recognition  of  these  implications  The 
Department  of  Highways  initiated,  first,  a 
long-range  study  of  Ontario's  highway  needs. 
This  was  completed  in  1957.  In  1959,  a 
broader  study,  which  embraced  20-year 
needs,  with  particular  attention  to  municipal 
roads  and  streets,  as  well  as  provincial  high- 
ways, was  completed  and  published.  This  has 
now  been  followed  by  an  exhaustive  review 
of  road  subsidy  policies  carried  out  by  a 
departmental  committee  formed  for  this 
purpose. 

The  1959  study  had  estimated  total  20-year 
road  needs  at  some  $7.2  billion.  Actually  this 
figure  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  as  more 


than  an  order  of  magnitude.  The  forecasts 
were,  necessarily,  based  on  today's  desirable 
road  standards— standards  that  will  provide 
efiicient  and  safe  travel  for  anticipated  vehicle 
weights,  speeds  and  volumes.  Conceivably, 
these  standards  may  change.  Moreover,  as  in 
the  past,  future  road  programmes  must 
respond  to  the  several  major  influences  that 
will  shape  the  province's  future:  industrial 
expansion,  resource  utilization,  urbanization 
and  the  development  of  recreational  facilities. 
In  the  circumstances,  forecasting  becomes 
most  difficult  indeed. 

It  is  of  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  neverthe- 
less, to  note  how  current  estimates  of  the 
20-year  aggregate  needs  compare  with  pres- 
ent spending  levels.  For  the  fiscal  years 
ending  in  March  of  1959  to  1962-in  effect, 
the  first  four  years  of  the  forecast  period- 
total  roads  expenditures  in  the  province 
averaged  about  $322  million.  If  spending 
continued  at  this  level,  a  20-year  programme 
totalling  $6.4  billion  would  result.  Thus,  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  annual  expendi- 
tures would  raise  the  20-year  aggregate  to 
the  $7.2  billion  level. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  from  this  that 
Ontario's  20-year  road  needs  will  be  met 
virtually  without  increasing  present  over-all 
spending.  Changing  traffic  patterns  and  vol- 
umes—as well  as  other  related  developments— 
not  all  of  which  can  be  foreseen,  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  about  additional  needs  for 
the  construction  of  new  or  the  expansion  of 
existing  road  facilities.  What  is  indicated  is 
that  there  is  not  an  over-all  financing  problem 
in  relation  to  long-run  needs  as  currently 
foreseen.  From  the  short-run  standpoint, 
however,  a  heavy  backlog  of  needs  in  certain 
areas  has  created  immediate  and  current 
financing  problems. 

This  is  the  present  provincial  road  situation, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  but  this  in  turn  breaks 
down  into  two  main  components:  the  pro- 
vincial highway  system— that  portion  of  the 
total  roads  network  under  provincial  juris- 
diction—and the  municipal  sectors,  made  up 
of  the  roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  urban 
municipalities,  townships  and  counties.  A 
contrasting  situation  exists  between  tliese  two 
components. 

For  provincial  highways,  the  relationship 
of  current  construction  levels  to  long-term 
needs  is  comparatively  satisfactory.  As  a 
result  of  major  construction  programmes  in 
recent  years,  the  highways  system  of  the 
province  compares  favourably  witli  any  others 
on  the  continent.  It  has  been  possible  to 
divert  funds  from  highways  to  the  municipal 
sectors  where  additional  assistance  has  been 
needed.  Construction  on  provincial  highways 
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has  decreased  since  the  peak  year  of  1959- 
1960,  when  capital  expenditures  totalled  just 
over  $150  million,  to  the  level  of  $129  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  now  ending.  The  amount 
budgeted  for  capital  construction  for  the 
1963-1964  fiscal  year  is  $134.6  million,  which 
represents  a  reduction  of  more  than  $15.5  mil- 
lion from  the  1959-1960  peak. 

In  contrast,  capital  road  expenditures  in 
the  municipal  sectors  have  increased  from  a 
total  of  $71.0  million  in  1958-1959-the  year 
in  which  the  needs  study  was  completed— to 
$103.8  million  in  the  year  just  ending.  In  this 
increase  of  some  $32.8  million,  both  expendi- 
tures of  local  funds  and  road  subsidy  pay- 
ments have  risen,  the  former  by  $15.6  million 
and  the  latter  by  $17.2  million. 

To  return  to  the  aggregate  long-range 
needs  estimates:  taking  construction  and 
maintenance  together,  some  two-thirds  of  the 
needs  lie  within  the  municipalities.  In  the 
1963-1964  fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of  the  shift 
in  expenditures  noted  above,  spending  in  the 
municipal  sectors  will  exceed  highway  spend- 
ing for  the  first  time.  It  is  evident,  though, 
that  a  further  relative  increase  in  municipal 
expenditures  will  be  required. 

The  fiscal  year  1963-1964  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  transitional  year,  in  which 
new  subsidy  measures  were  introduced  to 
provide  further  relief  to  the  municipalities  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  road  and  street  pro- 
grammes. This  must  be  a  continuing  objective 
of  the  province's  roads  policy  which,  from 
time  to  time,  will  be  re-evaluated  by  refer- 
ence to  periodic  needs  studies. 

The  rate  of  increase  will  be  determined  by 
several  factors.  General  fiscal  requirements 
impose  an  overriding  limitation  on  both 
municipalities  and  the  provincial  government. 
At  all  levels  of  government,  road  needs  must 
take  their  place  among  other  budgetary 
items  and  must  fit  within  the  limits  of  the 
total  availability  of  funds.  These  considera- 
tions will  impose  practical  restraints  on  the 
rates  at  which  road  expenditures  can  be 
increased. 

Second,  and  of  equal  importance  when  con- 
sidering municipal  roads  needs,  is  the  fact 
that  individual  needs  and  ability  to  pay 
vary  widely  among  the  municipalities, 
reflecting  theh-  particular  circumstances  in 
regard  to  location,  physical  composition, 
growth  characteristics  and  past  policies  or 
practices  in  the  roads  sphere.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  budgetary  limitations,  this 
second  factor  suggests  that  any  additional 
provincial  assistance  should  be  directed  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  rather  than  to  the 
municipal  sectors  generally  through  revisions 
to  basic  subsidy  rates. 


This  approach  is  also  indicated  by  a  third 
factor.  Studies  of  road  cost  sharing  generally 
recognize  a  property  access  function  and 
what  is  described  as  a  user  function  in  roads. 
Local  urban  streets,  for  example,  mainly  pro- 
vide access  for  property-owners;  controlled- 
access  freeways  are  almost  entirely  user 
facilities.  The  distinction  is  a  theoretical  one, 
with  the  two  functions  present  in  some  degree 
in  all  types  of  roads.  Consistent  with  this 
theory,  it  is  preferable  tliat  provincial  assist- 
ance, which  is  generally  identified  with  the 
user  function,  should  be  directed  primarily  to 
heavy  volume,  arterial  facilities. 

The  foregoing  factors,  together  with 
present  exigencies,  indicate  the  character 
which  aid  to  the  municipalities  should  take. 
Such  assistance  should  enable  provincial 
direction  of  grants  and  avoid  establishing 
proliferous  programmes.  Specific  provincial 
aid  should  be  directed  to  overburdened  local 
municipalities  and  to  the  development  of 
arterial  road  networks  serving  heavy  traflBc 
flows.  And  such  aid  mechanisms  should  be 
consistent  with  existing  highway  legislation. 

Accordingly,  the  modifications  in  provin- 
cial subsidy  policy  proposed  at  the  present 
time  involve  three  areas:  supplementary 
assistance  in  cases  of  demonstrated  hardship, 
direct  aid  on  specific  major  projects  and 
increased  provincial  participation  in  King's 
highway  connecting  link  facilities.  These  are 
the  modifications  which  will  now  become 
effective: 

The  Highway  Improvement  Act  provides 
that  in  the  case  of  townships  the  rate  of  sub- 
sidy may  be  varied  above  the  basic  50  per 
cent  level  if  this  is  warranted— "having  regard 
to  the  economic  condition  of  the  township 
and  the  adequacy  of  its  plan  of  road  improve- 
ment"—chapter  79,  section  3,  of  the  Act. 
Thus,  there  is  existing  legislative  authority  to 
give  consideration  to  individual  instances  of 
hardship  for  this  class  of  municipality.  I  pro- 
pose to  adopt  a  modification  in  the  existing 
procedures  which  will  permit  a  formal  and 
periodic  review  of  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

Under  the  new  method,  the  first  step  will 
be  to  establish  an  adequate  level  of  expendi- 
ture-per-mile  and  a  reasonable  mill  rate  for 
rural  township  roads.  Once  this  is  done,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  determine  what  level  of 
assistance  is  required  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  the  particular 
municipality  can  raise  by  applying  the  reason- 
able mill  rate  to  their  provincially  equalized 
assessment  and  the  adequate  level  of  expendi- 
ture-per-mile. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  I  have  just  said,  I  wish  it 
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clearly  understood  that  the  extra  financial  aid 
will  be  directed  toward  those  townships 
having  the  greatest  relative  need;  that  is,  it 
will  not  embrace  all  of  the  576  townships  in 
Ontario.  The  present  basic  subsidy  rate  of 
50  per  cent  does  not  appear  to  create  an 
undue  burden  for  the  majority  of  townships. 
This  modification,  however,  will  allow  me  to 
examine  the  minority  group  and  determine 
objectively— on  up-to-date  facts— precisely 
what  supplementary  assistance  is  warranted 
in  each  particular  case  and  to  act  accordingly. 

Since  conditions  in  our  municipalities  are 
rarely  static,  a  general  review  of  the  factors 
governing  the  subsidy  rate  and  of  the  muni- 
cipalities requiring  this  extra  assistance  will 
be  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  situation 
warrants. 

Subject  to  the  review  procedure,  which  I 
have  j'ust  outlined,  supplementary  assistance 
would  be  available  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
townships  unable  to  provide  for  an  adequate 
road  system.  Provision  of  assistance  in  the 
way  outlined  would  not,  however,  directly 
meet  the  situation  where  a  municipality  was 
faced  with  a  construction  project  of  abnormal 
proportions  and  which  was  quite  beyond  its 
financial  capability. 

Here  again,  there  is  existing  legislation  to 
I  provide  for  special  assistance  on  major, 
specific  projects.  Part  XI,  section  90,  of  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act,  dealing  with 
development  roads,  refers  to  roads  or  pro- 
posed roads  which,  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  trafiSc,  "should  be  constructed, 
improved  or  maintained  to  higher  standards 
than  is  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the 
economic  situation  of  the  municipality."  Such 
road  construction  projects  are  financed  100 
per  cent  by  The  Department  of  Highways.  At 
the  present  time  counties  and  townships  are 
eligible  for  development  road  aid  as  thus 
defined. 
j.  It  is  worth  noting  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 

P  since  the  inception  of  the  development  road 
programme  the  total  mileage  on  which  the 
department  has  carried  out  such  projects— all 
on  a  lOO-cents-on-the-doUar  basis,  I  repeat- 
is  more  than  2,830  miles.  In  addition,  re- 
construction work  is  in  progress  or  is 
scheduled  to  begin  this  year  on  some  620 
miles  of  road,  and  365  additional  miles  have 
been  designated  for  pre-engineering.  These 
figures  add  up  to  more  than  3,815  miles  of 
road  improvement  for  township  and  county 
roads— with  three-quarters  of  the  work  already 
completed— under  the  development  road  pro- 
gramme. 

As  a  recent  example,  just  within  the  past 
few  weeks  the  department  announced  tiiat 


the  section  of  a  King  township  road  between 
Highway  27,  close  to  Schomberg,  and  High- 
way 11,  near  Newmarket,  had  been  desig- 
nated for  pre-engineering  under  the  same 
development  road  programme. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  budget 
I  am  presenting  today  the  amount  provided 
for  capital  construction  on  development 
road  projects  again  has  been  increased  from 
the  previous  year,  as  was  the  case  in  1962- 
1963.  For  1963-1964  we  are  allocating 
$11,350,000,  compared  with  $9  million 
budgeted  for  the  fiscal  year  now  ending. 

From  the  extensive  examination  of  the 
subject  carried  out  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  connection  with  the  1959  needs 
study  and  the  recently  completed  survey  of 
grants-in-aid,  an  analysis  also  referred  to  as 
the  fiscal  studies— a  formal  report  of  which 
will  be  tabled  during  this  session— it  is 
manifest  that  our  urban  municipalities  stand 
in  need  of  still  greater  assistance  for  their 
roads  and  streets.  A  growing  problem  is  the 
construction  of  extremely  costly  expressways 
in  large  urban  areas.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  department's 
estimates  for  1963-1964  to  provide  assistance 
beyond  that  which  has  been  available  in  the 
past  on  projects  of  this  type. 

Many  of  these  urban  expressways— as  well 
as  providing  for  the  rapid  movement  of 
traffic  within  the  municipaHty  concerned— also 
serve  in  varying  degrees  as  by-passes  for 
traffic  originating  outside  that  mmiicipality. 
Some  such  projects  are,  quite  obviously,  links 
in  the  King's  highway  system.  Each  case,  as 
it  is  brought  to  our  attention,  will  be 
examined  to  determine  the  means  and 
measure  of  assistance  which  will  be  extended 
by  this  department.  In  certain  cases  such 
facilities  will  be  built  as  King's  highways, 
with  the  municipality  providing  property  for 
the  right-of-way.  In  other  cases  the  routes 
will  be  designated  as  connecting  links, 
eligible  for  an  increased  rate  of  contribution, 
as  I  shall  specify  in  a  moment.  In  this  way 
the  department  will  materially  assist  the 
municipalities  in  coping  with  major  under- 
takings of  this  kind. 

A  special  provincial  interest  in  extensions  of 
King's  highways  or  connecting  links— facilities 
which  carry  traflBc  from  highways  through 
or  into  urban  centres— is  based  primarily 
upon  the  fact  that  such  sections  form  a  part 
of  the  highway  system  from  a  transportation 
standpoint,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  usually  under  municipal  juris- 
diction. 

The  close  identification  of  these  extensions 
or    connecting    links    with    a    total    highway 
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system  has  been  recognized  in  the  past  in 
the  procedure  for  providing  assistance  to 
municipahties  for  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction and  maintenance  of  such  facilities. 
Under  the  covering  legislation,  the  province 
has  contributed  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  in  towns  of 
less  than  2,500  population;  75  per  cent  in 
towns  of  over  2,500  population  for  both  con- 
struction and  maintenance;  and  50  per  cent 
in  cities  or  separated  towns  for  construction, 
with  the  normal  municipal  subsidies  for  main- 
tenance. The  total  mileage  covered  by  con- 
necting link  agreements  at  present  is  some 
440  miles. 

While  these  rates  of  contribution  already 
represent  a  high  level  of  assistance,  the 
evidence  from  the  needs  study,  as  well  as 
more  recent  examinations  of  the  matter, 
indicate  that  additional  assistance  should  be 
forthcoming  in  this  field.  In  fact,  the  backlog 
of  construction  on  connecting  links,  plus 
the  projected  needs  for  the  next  seven  years, 
is  now  estimated  at  $102  million  for  the  entire 
province.  In  that  total,  the  backlog  alone 
accounts  for  some  63  per  cent,  a  ratio  notic- 
ably  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  the  various 
municipal  jurisdictions— or  sectors. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  amendments  to 
The  Highway  Improvement  Act  to  increase 
the  present  rates  of  contribution  for  con- 
necting hnk  construction  and  maintenance, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  greatest  possible 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  such  highway 
extensions.  For  cities  and  towns  of  less  than 
2,500  population,  assistance  at  100  per  cent 
of  cost  will  be  continued.  For  towns  of  over 
2,500  population,  the  present  75  per  cent  rate 
will  be  increased  to  90  per  cent  and  for  cities 
and  separated  towns,  where  under  present 
arrangements  the  rate  is  50  per  cent,  a  new 
rate  of  75  per  cent  will  be  established. 

In  December  of  last  year  a  committee  was 
formed,  composed  of  representatives  from 
The  Department  of  Highways,  Municipal  Af- 
fairs and  Transport,  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
the  Toronto  Transportation  Commission  and 
representatives  from  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
study  of  the  transportation  problems  and 
facilities  of  an  area  bounded  by  Oshawa  on 
the  east,  Hamilton  on  the  west,  and  Barrie 
on  the  north,  with  Metropolitan  Toronto  as 
its  central  core. 

The  committee,  active  since  its  formation, 
will  receive  briefs  and  study  pertinent  trans- 
portation problems.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  will  agree  that  in  planning  for  the  future, 
all  aspects  of  transportation  must  be  con- 
sidered if  a  proper  balance  is  to  be  struck 


and  the  area  properly  and  economically 
serviced. 

Whereas  the  precedent-making  study  now 
in  progress  is  confined  to  the  region  described 
—in  particular  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area— we  are  confi- 
dent that  the  lessons  learned  and  conclusions 
reached  will  be  valuable  in  their  application 
to  other  urban  areas.  It  is  our  intention  to 
conduct  similar  studies  in  other  areas  of  dense 
population  and  the  current  study  should 
establish  a  pattern  and  method  of  operation 
for  the  future. 

It  is  fully  realized  that  the  regional  trans- 
portation study  I  have  just  described  may  well 
indicate  that  further  adjustments  to  the  sub- 
sidy structure  are  in  order.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  it  would  be  less  than  prudent  to 
recommend  any  drastic  changes  until  such 
studies  have  provided  a  practical  and  reUable 
guide  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment, through  The  Department  of  Highways, 
can  assist  the  cities  and  separated  towns  in 
solving  their  transportation  problems. 

A  close  examination  has  been  made  of  the 
special  function  of  rapid  transit  facilities  in 
the  total  transportation  requirements  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  In  the  light  of  the 
unique  role  of  rapid  transit,  the  matter  of 
providing  some  form  of  financial  assistance  in 
tliis  field  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  amend- 
ment to  The  Highway  Improvement  Act 
introduced  today. 

The  time  required  to  cover  only  those 
points  of  particular  pertinence  for  the  business 
of  this  House  is  an  indication  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  complexity  of  problems  related 
to  the  construction,  maintenance  and  financing 
of  the  province's  roads,  streets  and  highways. 
To  find  solutions  which  are  at  one  and  tlie 
same  time  equitable,  feasible  and  which  will 
provide  an  adequate  standard  of  construction 
in  each  instance— and  can  be  financed  within 
reasonable  fiscal  policies— is  a  challenge  of  a 
high  order  indeed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  studies  on  which  I  have 
just  reported  so  exhaustively  and  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  or  are  now  being 
proposed,  I  would  hope  that  hon.  members 
will  agree  that  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, together  with  the  assistance  of  other 
Ontario  government  departments,  has  done 
its  utmost  to  find  that  type  of  solution. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  deal,  before 
closing,  with  proposed  expenditures  for  1963- 
1964. 

As  would  be  surmised  from  my  remarks 
thus  far,  the  expenditures  which  we  are 
proposing  provide  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  subsidies  to  the  municipalities,  for  which 
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we  have  budgeted  $98,800,000,  compared 
with  a  figure  of  $90,050,000  last  year-or,  an 
increase  of  $8,750,000. 

A  gross  expenditure  of  $218,000,000  is  pro- 
posed, with  estimated  refunds  of  $6,800,000, 
for  a  net  budgeted  expenditure  of  $275 
milhon. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimates  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  with  the  one  now 
ending  can  be  made  from  the  table  below. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
touch  very  briefly  on  some  of  the  1963-64 
projects. 

In  attempting  to  point  to  some  of  the 
larger  or  significant  projects  scheduled  for 
the  new  fiscal  year,  the  problem  is  similar 
to  that  of  trying  to  make  a  report  to  the 
hon.  members  on  the  work  completed  in  the 
year  now  ending.  The  programme  is  too  big; 
the  province  too  large  to  permit  anything 
more  than  a  reference  to  some  representative 
undertakings. 

In  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario  the 
accelerated  work  schedule  which  was  begun 
on  certain  priority  projects  last  year  will  be 
continued. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  three 
of  the  projects  in  this  "crash  programme" 
are  the  extension  of  Highway  11  from  Fort 
Frances  to  Atokokan;  construction  of  the 
Wawa-Chapleau  link  on  Highway  101  and 
completion  of  the  reconstruction  of  Highway 
68  between  Little  Current  and  Espanola. 

On  the  Fort  Frances-Atikokan  extension  of 
Highway  11,  pavement  will  be  laid  from  the 
Fort  Frances  end  of  the  causeway  to  a  point 
some  10  miles  east  of  the  causeway,  a  total 
distance  of  14  miles.  Contracts  will  be 
awarded  to  cover  all  of  the  36  miles  on 
which  grading  remains  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  present  "gap"  between  Fort  Frances 
and  Atikokan. 

The  reconstruction  of  Highway  105  to 
Trans-Canada  Highway  17  from  Red  Lake 
southerly— on  which  the  first  11  miles  were 
regraded  and  paved  in  1962— will  be  pro- 
grammed with   all  possible   dispatch. 


On  the  Trans-Canada  highway,  notably 
between  the  Lakehead  and  Kenora— a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work,  both  new  and 
carry-over,  will  be  in  progress.  The  third 
stage  of  the  Ottawa  Queensway— forming 
part  of  the  Trans-Canada  highway  route— is 
under  construction  and  work  on  the  fourth 
and  final  stage  will  begin   this   spring. 

In  April  the  department  expects  to  award 
its  first  contract  for  work  on  the  Ontario  side 
related  to  the  interprovincal  Macdonald- 
Cartier  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Ottawa 
River  between   Ottawa  and  Hull. 

Also  in  eastern  Ontario,  work  directly 
related  to  the  new  high-level  bridge  to  span 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  in  the  Deseronto-Picton 
area  will  begin  in  1963. 

The  multi-million-dollar  tri-town  by-pass— 
an  entirely  new  12-mile  section  of  Highway 
11  for  through  traffic  between  New  Liskeard 
and  Latchford— is  one  of  the  largest  projects 
in  northern  Ontario  on  which  work  will  be 
in  progress.  There  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  all  of  the  paving  will  be  completed  this 
year.  When  opened,  the  by-pass  will  cut 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  present  route. 

In  southern  Ontario  the  emphasis,  as 
regards  major  projects,  will  be  on  freeway 
construction.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
open  to  traffic  as  early  as  possible  in  1963 
the   remaining    106   miles   of   Highway   401. 

Work  will  continue  on  the  newest  freeway, 
No.  406— a  four-lane,  controUed-access  high- 
way which  will  eventually  connect  the  major 
population  centres  along  the  Welland  Canal 
between  Port  Colbome  and  St.  Catharines 
with  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way. 

Work  will  be  carried  forward  with  all 
possible  speed  to  ensure  the  opening  this 
summer  of  another  new  freeway.  No.  405. 
This  controUed-access  highway  will  provide 
a  high-speed  connection  between  the  new 
Queenston-Lewiston  bridge  and  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  near  the  new  Homer  bridge. 
On  the  Homer  bridge  the  remaining  work  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by  the  fall  of  this 
year. 


1963-1964 

King's   Highways  -  Capital   $134,615,000 

King's    Highways  —  Maintenance    44,314,000 

Municipal  Assistance    98,800,000 

Head  Office  Expense  4,071,000 

Gross  Expenditure  $281,800,000 

Less:    Refunds  6,800,000 

Net  Expenditure  $275,000,000 


1962-1963 

$135,552,000 

45,188,000 

90,050,000 

4,010,000 

$274,800,000 
10,500,000 

$264,300,000 
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On  still  another  freeway,  No.  403,  an  in- 
tensive work  schedule  will  be  continued  on 
the  initial  section— from  the  junction  with 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way,  in  the  area  of 
the  Freeman  interchange,  through  Hamilton. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  open  as  far 
as  York  Boulevard  before  the  end  of  1963. 
In  addition,  a  start  will  be  made  early  this 
year  on  the  Brantford  by-pass  part  of  High- 
403. 

In  western  Ontario,  in  addition  to  three 
new  sections  of  Highway  401  to  be  opened, 
work  will  begin  on  the  reconstruction  of 
many  sections  of  King's  highway.  In  the  field 
of  entirely  new  construction  an  interesting 
example  is  the  Sarnia  by-pass,  to  be  signed 
Highway  40-A— to  provide  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  Highways  40  and  402— on  which 
work  will  begin  this  year. 

It  is  a  truism,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe, 
that  no  matter  how  large  an  expenditure  was 
authorized  or  voted  by  hon.  members— no 
matter  how  many  jobs  were  listed  for  the 
1963-1964  programme— questions  would  still 
be  asked  as  to  why  this  or  that  project— a  par- 
ticular bridge,  or  something  else  was  not  on 
the  new  programme— or,  why  even  more  work 
was  not  going  to  be  done  on  a  job  already 
in  hand. 

The  programme  which  I  am  tabling  today 
represents,  I  believe,  an  equitable  distribution 
of  work  around  the  province— based  on  easing 
the  most  pressing  current  demands.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  most  thorough  process  of  selection 
from  an  original  list  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  projects  for  consideration. 

I  have  already  made  copies  of  the  capital 
construction  programme,  and  the  municipal 
roads  programme  available  to  each  hon.  mem- 
ber. Now,  I  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
Ontario,  for  1963-1964. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  listening  to  that  long,  lengthy  explana- 
tion by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  one 
would  think  that  the  roads  and  transportation 
system  across  the  province  of  Ontario  were 
perfect. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  All  perfect! 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  I  would  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  the  hon.  Minister 
around  some  of  the  roads  in  Bruce  and  Grey 
counties,  and  I  would  assure  him  that  if  he 
is  labouring  under  the  misapprehension  that 
all  roads  are  perfect,  those  feelings  and 
thoughts  would  soon  go  out  of  his  mind,  be- 
cause there  is   a  great  deal  to  be  done  in 


this  province  as  far  as  the  transportation 
system  is  concerned. 

Many  of  our  roads  are,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Minister  with  the  amount  of 
money  available  over  the  last  number  of 
years,  has  probably  done  a  reasonable  job, 
at  the  same  time  there  are  many  roads  that 
are  in  a  deplorable  state  and  they  do  nothing 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  motorists  of 
this  province. 

Before  I  say  anytliing  else,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  that  I  would  like  to  give  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  Minister  on  his 
appointment  to  a  very  important  department 
of  government.  He  is  young  and  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  and  I  would  wish  him  all 
the  best  over  the  short  term  that  he  will  be 
in  that  position. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  That  is 
a  good  statement.  Truthful! 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
Cabinet  appointments  all  come  through 
abihty  or  not,  or  whether  they  come  because 
you  happen  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  must  be  some  ability  involved  with 
these  appointments,  because  I  regard  myself 
as  a  friend  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
he  certainly  has  never  given  me  anything. 
So,  tlierefore,  I  am  sure  that  besides  knowing 
him  very  well,  you  must  know  something 
about  the  job. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant vote,  of  course.  We  are  this  afternoon, 
or  very  shortly,  to  vote  the  sum  of  $275,000,- 
000;  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive departments  we  have  in  the  provincial 
government,  and  I  would  very  lightly 
reprimand  the  hon.  Minister.  I  know  perhaps 
that  it  is  not  his  fault,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  habit,  not  only  in  his  department  but 
in  other  departments  of  government,  to  give 
us  books  just  on  the  morning  that  the  esti- 
mates are  about  to  come  down.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  Minister  told  me 
just  the  other  day,  that  we  were  going  to 
have  these  books  sooner,  and  I  know  he  will 
have  some  reason  why— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Seven  books  to  read 
in  the  last  two  days. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —why  they  did  not  come  be- 
fore this  morning,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  to  criticize  constructively  a  pro- 
gramme of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
about  which  we  have  no  way  of  finding  out 
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except  by  reading  what  the  hon.  Minister 
suggests.  To  be  able  to  go  over  this  capital 
construction  programme,  which  is  in  itself 
a  very  lengthy  document,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  go  over  the  municipal  roads  pro- 
gramme, in  the  short  time  that  we  have  had 
the  books,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  absolute 
impossibility,  and  it  puts  the  Opposition  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  Minister  will  have  some 
explanation  and  I  would  hope  if  by  any 
chance  we  face  the  horrible  fate  that  he  was 
still  in  that  position  next  year,  that  he  would 
have  these  books  out  a  little  bit  sooner. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  before  I 
give  a  criticism  of  this  department,  I  should 
tell  you  where  I  am  going  to  get  my  text, 
because  this  is  going  to  he  something  like 
a  sermon  given  in  other  places.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  text  of  the  hon. 
Minister  was  this  afternoon.  It  seemed  to  be 
that  there  is  an  election  coming  and  they  are 
going  to  give  a  lot  of  money  away  to  all 
people. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  is 
blessed  to  give. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  but  the  orJy  thing  is,  he 
is  going  to  give  the  money  but  the  taxpayers 
are  going  to  receive  the  bills.  I  was  adding 
up  mentally  the  amount  of  money  that  this 
government  has  promised  in  the  last  few 
days  for  additional  education,  additional  road 
subsidies,  subsidies  for  the  subway,  and  when 
I  consider  the  fact  that  tlie  government  this 
year,  for  the  estimates  of  1963-1964,  are 
going  to  be  over  $100  million  in  debt— they 
acknowledge  that— and  then  all  these  ad- 
ditional give-away  programmes;  it  makes  one 
wonder  where  they  are  going  to  get  all  the 
money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Short-term  loans. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  will  be  very  interesting 
to  have  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  stand  up  in 
the  next  few  days  and  explain  where  all  this 
money  is  going  to  come  from. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  the  Finan- 
cial Post  had  a  large  section  devoted  to 
highways  in  Canada.  It  gave  many  sugges- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
seen  it.  But  one  of  the  articles  that  struck 
me  very  much  was  by  Mr.  Frank  Oxley.  In 
this  article,  he  has  one  paragraph  that  is 
called  "The  Responsibility."  In  other  words, 
the  responsibility  of  the  governments  to  their 
people  as  far  as  highways  are  concerned.  I 
was  most  impressed  with  it,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it  into  the  record,  because  it  puts 


down  in  excellent  wording  the  thoughts  that 
I,  myself,  have  in  mind  as  far  as  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  is  concerned  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  The  responsibility  is  this: 
That  Canada's  road  designers  must  be- 
come aware  very  quickly  of  their  tremen- 
dous   social   responsibihties   to   the   nation 
and  its  people,  for  the  lines  they  draw  on 
graph  paper  today  can  shape  the  size,  type 
and  prospects  of  future  communities,  towns, 
and  cities.    Where  goes  a  road,  there  goes 
people. 
If  I  might  just  emphasize  that  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  an  obvious  statement  of 
fact.  If  you  have  good  roads,  people  are  not 
going  just  to  simply  travel  there,  they  are 
going  to  live  there.  If  we  wish  to  decentral- 
ize this  province  at  all— a  word  that  is  used 
so  often  by  legislators  such  as  ourselves— then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  build  roads  into  the 
rural  communities  of  this  province,  because 
if  we  do  not,  Toronto  is  simply  going  to  be- 
come larger  and  larger,  and  add  to  the  bur- 
dens and  troubles  that  they  have  in  this  huge 
metropolitan  area.    Now  then,  to  continue: 
They  take  with  them  their  skills,  knowl- 
edge, business  acumen  and  ambition  and 
so  long  as  the  road  enables  them  to  move 
with  pace  and  peace  of  mind,  they  will  use 
it,  settle  near  it  and  rear  families  near  it. 
A  road  carries  not  just  motor  vehicles  and 
people,     but     commerce,     industry,     raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  and  road 
builders  must  have  vision  now,  so  that  the 
tips  of  their  pencils  are  powerful  enough 
to    sketch    the    future    of    their    country. 
Behind  this  thinking  lies  another  awareness 
and  it  sounds  strange  coming  from  the  lips 
of  men  dedicated  to  the  task  of  building 
roads.     One     thoughtful    young    engineer 
talked   to   Financial  Post  and  put  it  this 
way:    "Just  because   we   are   in   the   road 
business,  it  does  not  mean  we  should  turn 
a  blind  eye  to  railways  and  subways.  My 
work  has  to  do  with  transportation,  first  and 
foremost,  moving  people  and  goods  from 
point    to    point.    Highways,    roads,    streets 
and  bridges  play  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  transportation  picture,  but  so  do  rail- 
ways   and    subways.    Transportation    from 
now   on  must  be   integrated   so   that  the 
proper  solution  consistent  vnth  usefulness, 
cost  and  convenience  may  be  found  to  each 
problem  on  its  merits.  If  a  highway  will  do 
the  job,  fine.  There  are  plenty  of  us  around 
to  handle  it.   But  perhaps  a  commuter  rail 
service  would  be  better  and  cheaper,  or  a 
subway  line,  for  example;  if  so,  why  build 
a  highway?" 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  carry  on  from 
there   and  go  back  to  the   sentence  I  used 
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originally,  that  where  goes  a  road,  there  go 
people.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  government, 
not  only  this  hon.  Minister,  but  the  Ministers 
in  the  past,  have  failed  to  appreciate  this 
statement  of  fact.  We  have  been  at  least 
five  years,  maybe  ten  years  behind  the  times 
as  far  as  highway  building  in  this  province 
is  concerned.  I  remember  reading  that  sucli 
highways  as  401  were  originally  built  in  this 
province  to  go  around  the  outside  of  cities. 
But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  go  right 
through  the  cities.  It  should  have  been  built 
long  before  it  was,  and  it  should  have  been 
finished  long  before  it  was.  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  are  grateful  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  say 
this  afternoon  that  this  highway  is  going  to 
be  finished  this  year. 

These  roads  must  be  built  into  the  rural 
areas  and  while  the  hon.  Minister  talks  about 
a  master  plan  that  was  initiated  in  1957  and 
changed  somewhat  in  1959,  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  that  there 
is  no  master  plan  as  far  as  the  highways 
system  is  concerned  in  this  province. 

A  master  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  where 
the  people  of  the  province,  where  the  legis- 
lators, where  the  county  councillors  and  the 
reeves,  municipal  people  of  the  province, 
know  that  ten  years  from  now  there  is  going 
to  be  a  road  in  diis  certain  locality.  They 
know  that  they  can  combine— the  townships 
can  combine  with  the  counties,  the  counties 
can  bring  their  thoughts  in  with  the  province 
—so  that  they  have  a  plan;  not  just  a  plan 
for  the  provincial  highway  system,  but  a  plan 
for  the  county  system  and  the  township 
system,  that  will  work  out  for  the  success  not 
only  for  the  people  who  travel  the  roads  in 
the  province  today  but  will  be  successful  in 
the  future. 

This  is  necessar>',  because  Canada,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  province  of  Ontario,  is 
going  to  continue  to  grow.  Not  for  all  time 
are  people  going  to  live  along  the  border  of 
United  States— the  vast  majority  of  people 
in  this  province.  They  are  going  to  expand 
into  the  other  areas  of  the  province;  and  in 
order  to  get  the  future  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince to  move  into  the  rural  areas  of  the 
province  we  must  have  much  better  roads. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  can  be  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. Along  some  of  the  provincial  highway 
systems  that  we  see  today  out  in  the  rural 
areas  along  the  highway  we  see  lovely  homes. 
People  do  move  out  into  the  country  when 
they  have  good  roads  to  enable  them  to  get 
there.  But  they  insist  that  these  be  supplied. 
In  many  areas,  however,  in  the  area  in  which 
I  live  myself,  such  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

I  hate  to  speak  about  Bruce  too  much  in 
a  criticism  such  as  this,  but  I  am  going  to 


give  him  one  instance  after  his  explanation 
tliis  afternoon  about  what  a  fine  job  his 
department  has  done.  In  many  areas  I  will 
agree  this  is  true,  but  I  would  like  him  to 
travel  on  the  road  eight  miles  directly  south 
of  Wiarton.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  road  is  not 
only  in  poor  shape,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  travel 
on— there  are  so  many  holes  and  so  many 
bumps  in  it  and  so  on.  A  person  has  to  slow 
down  and  go  very  carefully  or  accidents  can 
be  caused  on  this  road.  There  are  roads  such 
as  that  in  other  areas  of  the  province  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in  hearing 
the  hon.  Minister  say  that  he  was  taking  over 
additional  roads  this  year.  I  believe  that  he 
used  the  figure  of  93  miles  of  additional  high- 
ways. I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  on  this.  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
more  of  it  done.  I  feel  that  inasmuch  as  his 
department  or  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  is  taking  practically  all  of  the 
tax  money  from  the  motorists  of  tliis  province 
and  the  municipalities  can  only  get  it  from 
real  estate  taxation,  I  feel  that  this  is  good 
business.  I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister—not only  this  year,  sir,  but  whoever 
the  Minister  may  be  in  years  to  come— that 
he  will  continue  this  process.  It  is  a  very 
necessary  one,  because  in  many  of  the  rural 
counties  today,  the  county  highway  system 
is  just  too  large  for  their  budgets  to  look 
after.  Consequently,  sir,  they,  in  turn,  cannot 
take  over  additional  township  roads.  As  a 
result  the  county  and  township  forms  of 
government  are  stymied  for  lack  of  money 
to  put  into  their  roads  systems  with  the  con- 
sequent poor  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
emphasize  from  the  auditors*  report  of 
1961-1962,  the  large  amount  of  money  that 
this  government  takes  in  as  a  result  of  people 
using  the  highways  of  this  province— these 
figures,  of  course,  will  be  increased  this  year. 
In  the  year  1961-1962  there  was  $165  million 
taken  in  the  gasoline  tax  alone.  There  was 
$70  million  in  motor  vehicle  license  fees  and 
$7  million  in  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax— a 
total,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  approximately  $243 
million  taken  by  the  provincial  Treasury 
from  the  motorists  of  this  province. 

This  is  a  large  figure,  a  very  large  figure, 
but  of  course  it  is  necessary,  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  The  point  is  that  the 
province  is  getting  all  the  money  from  the 
motorists,  and  therefore,  I  feel  that  some 
of  these  county  roads  should  be  taken  over 
on  a  percentage  basis  each  year. 

How  many  times  have  I  heard  in  the  past 
the  name  of  the  last  Liberal  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province?   Many   times  it  was   in   a 
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critical  way,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  the  days  of  Mitch  Hepburn,  a  certain 
number  of  miles  of  county  highway  was 
taken  over  each  year.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  this  was  a 
good  practice  and  that  it  should  be  done 
again. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  No  com- 
ment? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
He  never  did  anything  to  them. 

Mr.  Bukator:   Of  course  he  did, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  he  did  not, 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  You  are  biased. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
impressed  this  afternoon  by  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said  about  the  road  construction 
programme,  but  I  would  suggest  that  in  many 
instances  in  this  province,  not  in  this  year, 
but  in  years  gone  past,  that  the  taxpayers 
have  not  gotten  value  for  the  huge  amounts 
of  money  that  have  been  put  into  the  high- 
way system  in  Ontario, 

I  have  been  told— I  have  not  gone  over 
this  piece  of  road  before  myself— that  there 
are  stretches  of  401  that  are  not  yet  complete 
and  where  there  has  to  be  a  repaving  job 
done  because  of  the  fact  that  a  good  job 
was  not  done  in  the  first  instance. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  true, 
then  somebody  blundered.  There  have  been 
too  many  cheap  jobs  done  on  highway  con- 
struction in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  And  paid  dearly. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  have  too  many  roads 
that  are  practically  worn  out,  I  am  amazed 
when  I  look  at  some  of  the  figures  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  uses  for  assets  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Roads  have  been 
listed  costing  so  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  when  in  reality  many  of  these  roads 
are  a  liability  financially  because  millions  of 
dollars  are  going  to  have  to  be  spent  on 
them  in  the  very  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ustened  with  interest  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this  afternoon  when 
he  said  that  this  government  was  going  to 
subsidize  the  Toronto  subway.  I  believe  he 
mentioned  a  figure  of  not  more  than  331/3 
per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  in  favour  of  it? 


Mr.  Whicher:  I  never  said  at  any  time 
that  I  was  against  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Two  or  three  years  ago 
you  were  not, 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  is  what  I  suggest.  We 
from  rural  Ontario  and  we  who  sit  in  these 
Legislature  benches,  know  perfectly  well  that 
in  an  area  such  as  Toronto  there  have  to  be 
huge  expenditures.  For  example,  when  I 
drive  into  the  city  and  go  over  the  Gardiner 
Expressway  and  I  think  of  the  huge  cost— 
$54  million,  I  believe,  for  four  miles  of  road 
—I  have  no  criticism  in  my  heart,  that  this 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  for  this 
particular  road.  I  have  no  criticism,  Mr, 
Chairman,  for  the  fact  that  the  government 
is  now  going  to  subsidize  the  subway  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  because  I  know  perfectly 
well  these  huge  expenditures  are  most  neces- 
sary. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman— and  Mr.  Chairman  will 
certainly  agree  with  me  if  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  now 
—if  you  are  going  to  spend  and  subsidize 
these  very  expensive  highways  and  subways 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  then  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  in  rural  Ontario  should  get  some  of 
the  pickings  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  emphasize  this: 
I  believe  that  these  roads  and  subways  are 
certainly  necessary  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
I  congratulate  the  government  for  subsidizing 
them.  But  this  is  the  point  I  wish  to  bring 
out:  For  just  a  small  percentage  of  the  huge 
expenditures  that  they  must  have  in  such 
roads  as  the  Gardiner  Expressway,  you  can 
do  so  much  in  rural  Ontario,  and  it  is  so 
important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  worked  this 
out,  but  I  would  suggest  that  for  $1  million 
you  could  pave  practically  every  provincial 
road  in  Bruce  county,  and  when  they  see  a 
road  going  through  frorn  Wiarton  to  Tober- 
mory, a  distance  of  55  miles,  that  has  been 
there  and  has  not  been  paved  even- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No  wonder  the  party 
removed  you  as  its  financial  critic.  One 
million  dollars  to  pave  all  the  roads  in  Bruce 
county! 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  the  provincial  highway 
in  Bruce  county,  it  would  do  it  easily. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  nonsense, 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well  it  certainly  would, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  is  a  serious 
matter. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Do  >ou  not  want  roads  in 
Bruce  county? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want 
some  of  these  advantages  that  people  in  the 
Toronto  area  have  too,  and  we  are  the  first 
to  admit  that  they  are  necessary  here,  but 
we  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  must  go 
further  and  build  these  highways  in  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  having  such  things  as 
these  highways  in  the  rural  areas  people  will 
move  tliere;  because  if  you  do  not,  this  city, 
this  huge  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  simply 
going  to  become  larger  and  larger,  and  the 
problems  are  going  to  become  greater  and 
greater  all  the  time.  There  are  lots  of  spaces 
in  this  old  province  of  ours  that  should  be 
populated,  and  the  government  can  do  more 
to  get  people  in  the  rural  areas  by  building 
highways  there  than  any  other  means  I  know. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  thing  in  this  particular  article  from  the 
Financial  Post  which  was  speaking  about 
what  was  happening  in  Quebec  this  year.  We 
think  that  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  this 
province  in  developing  our  roads  but,  as 
everyone  knows,  they  are  going  to  have  a 
world's  fair  there  in  1967,  so  they  are  putting 
in  a  special  effort  for  some  of  their  roads, 
particularly  in  the  Montreal  area.  I  would 
just  like  to  show  you  the  kind  of  money  that 
they  are  talking  about  down  there  in  build- 
ing highways  and  so  forth: 

In  Quebec  the  planners  are  burning 
candles  at  night  as  they  pore  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  1967  world's  fair  slated 
for  Montreal.  New  auto  routes,  express- 
ways, urban  links  with  provincial  highways, 
bridges,  and  even  a  combined  bridge- 
tunnel  are  all  in  the  works.  Quebecers  are 
talking  in  terms  of  $600  million  in  these 
ambitious  schemes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  get  ambitious,  too, 
in  our  highway  programme  in  this  province. 
Highways  are  one  of  the  few  departments  in 
government  that  will  pay  their  own  way. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  within  the 
next  ten  or  15  years  there  are  going  to 
have  to  be  far  more  roads  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  going  to  be  twice  as 
many  cars  and  twice  as  many  trucks.  On  this 
side  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  say 
that  those  roads  might  just  as  well  be  built 
now.  They  can  be  built  far  cheaper,  and 
enough  money  can  be  taken  in  from  their 
use   to   pay   their   way. 

May  I  remind  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  borrowed 
approximately    $2    billion    over    an    extended 


period  of  time  in  order  to  give  electrical 
service  to  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario?  They  borrowed  this  because  it  was 
an  absolute  necessity.  Electricity  today  is 
necessary  all  over  the  province.  So  are  our 
highways.  Therefore,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  would 
have  no  criticism  of  a  department  of  govern- 
ment borrowing  money  to  do  something  that 
is  necessary,  particularly  when  we  say  that 
that  department,  b>'  building  the  roads  now 
will  pay  its  way  through  the  added  use  of 
vehicles,  gasoline  tax  and  motor  vehicle 
permits,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  a  great  deal 
more  to  say,  and  there  will  certainly  be 
questions  given  from  this  side  of  the  House 
as  various  votes  come  up  in  The  Department 
of  Higliways;  I  think  I  will  leave  any  future 
remarks  until  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  going  to  reply  very  briefly  to  the  hon. 
member.  I  will  not  take  very  long.  There 
are  a  few  observations  I  should  like  to  make. 

I  would  first  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  extend 
my  genuine  apologies  for  the  fact  that  the 
programme  was  not  on  the  hon.  members' 
desks  earlier. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  We  get  those  apologies 
every  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  All  right,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  give  the  hon.  members  one 
that  will  be  satisfactory.  I  simply  wanted 
to  say  that  up  until  yesterday— and  I  say  this 
very  sincerely,  when  the  hon.  gentlemen  over 
there  have  been  so  kind  as  to  let  the  other 
estimates  flow  through  so  rapidly— I  had  not 
contemplated  presenting  these  until  Monday, 
and  the  hon.  members  were  going  to  receive 
them  today  in  any  case.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  mailing  them  which  would 
have  provided  the  hon.  members  with  a  nice 
leisurely  weekend. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:   Of  course. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister say,  sir,  that  he  feels  that  by  giving 
these  documents  to  us  today  and  bringing 
the  estimates  up  on  Monday,  he  is  allowing 
the  members  sufficient  time  to  pursue  the 
information  that  is  in  the  book— when  he 
considers  that  in  addition  to  those  two  books 
there  have  been  four  other  publications 
placed  on  our  desks  in  the  last  day?  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  think  this  is  enough  time? 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  short  enough  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that,  but  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  this  programme  is  worked  upon 
virtually  up  until  the  day  these  estimates  are 
brought  down.  It  is  never  a  final  thing.  I 
can  tell  the  hon.  members  that  as  recently 
as  last  week  we  were  still  considering  pro- 
gramme additions.  To  go  as  far  as  we  can 
with  a  complete  programme,  within  the  con- 
fines of  what  we  have  to  spend,  and  get  it 
printed  and  do  much  better  than  this,  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  sounds.  I  simply  make  that  point 
and  I  do  apologize. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  some  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce; 
with  respect  to  the  Bruce  county  roads  I  say 
to  him  that  I  have  not  driven  over  them,  so 
maybe  I  will  come  up  and  pay  him  a  visit 
very   shortly. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
make  sure  he  has  his  life  insured. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  not  been  in 
Wiarton  for  a  long  time.  If  I  may  drop  in 
on  the  hon.  member  some  day  I  will  drive 
over  that  eight  miles  of  road. 

The  hon.  member  made  some  comments, 
and  I  think  they  are  worthy  of  a  little  dis- 
cussion by  myself,  that  development  follows 
roads.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  some 
conjecture  to  me,  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce,  as  to  just  where  you 
relate  this  thing— whether  the  development 
followed  the  road  or  the  road  followed  the 
development.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
cerned, we  do  our  best  to  balance  this  situ- 
ation and  find  the  best  of  two  ways— to 
equate  the  situation,  if  you  wish;  so  I  recog- 
nize exactly  what  he  says;  but  certainly 
where  rapid  development  takes  place  then 
you  must  provide  the  very  road  services  that 
he  described,  for  a  situation  that  already 
exists,  I  should  say. 

To  the  greatest  extent  possible  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  development  road  work  in  areas 
that  need  development.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  province,  particularly,  we  have  a 
"roads-to-resources"  programme;  this  very 
development  road  programme  that  we  talked 
so  much  about  was  originally  categoried  for 
that  purpose. 

The  hon.  member  made  mention  of  the 
Financial  Post's  comment  with  respect  to 
railways  and  subways.  I  submit  once  more 
that  this  Metropolitan  Toronto  regional  study 
committee  was  established  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  reaching  some  con- 
clusions along  the  various  lines  the  hon. 
member  has  represented.  I  also  submit  to  him 


that  we  have  moved  rather  rapidly  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Rapidly? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  since  the 
committee  was  instituted.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  well. 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:   That   is  what  I 

say. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  took  a  long  time  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  This  has  moved  very  quickly 
since  January  22.  I  think  I  am  going  to  go 
back  to  what  I  talked  about  for  something 
like  an  hour,  and  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  that  the  aid  to  municipalities  which 
we  proposed  is  going  to  provide  the  answer 
to  some  of  his  problems.  I  have  no  comments 
beyond  this  to  make  just  now. 

I  certainly  recognize  some  of  the  things 
the  hon.  member  says.  Many  of  them  have 
been  contemplated  in  the  programme  which 
has  been  presented. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  this  hon.  Minister  along  with 
all  the  others  I  have  been  congratulating  on 
the  introduction  of  estimates.  I  am  happy 
to  see  the  hon.  gentleman  in  this  important 
portfolio;  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  a  job 
in  it  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  pork  barrel 
portfolio  of  the  government,  of  course,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
plans  to  follow  the  established  old  tradition. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister may  have  made  some  assessment  of  the 
political  acumen  of  the  various  people  on 
his  benches  when  he  made  this  appointment. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  happy  to  see  this  hon. 
Minister  in  his  portfolio.  I  will  say  to  him, 
in  reference  to  the  matter  which  he  was  just 
talking  about  when  he  sat  down,  that  I  think 
he  has  started  to  move  at  long  last  on  this 
very  important  problem  of  transportation 
within  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto.  I 
hope  that  he  will  pursue  this  with  vigour, 
certainly  the  studies  are  long  overdue.  In 
fact  it  is  time  action  was  being  taken.  As  the 
hon.  Minister  said,  it  was  not  his  fault;  he 
was  not  in  this  portfolio  or  indeed  in  any 
portfolio  until  quite  recently.  He  has  at  least 
made  a  start,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  pursued 
with  all  possible  vigour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened  to  the— at  least, 
I  did  not  listen  to  him,  I  was  not  here,  I  did 
not  get  in  at  the  beginning  of  today's  session, 
but  I  heard  about  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
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Prime  Minister  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  reflected  once  again  that  elections  are  a 
^reat  institution.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
the  backbone  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government  and  all  of  us  certainly  place 
major  stress  on  the  need  for  elections  simply 
to  give  ejffect  to  the  whole  democratic 
principle  of  government.  But  when  one  has  a 
TorN'  government  to  deal  with,  they  have  a 
secondary  and  quite  important  function  to 
play  because  the  approach  of  an  election 
always  seems  to  produce  some  action,  not 
necessarily  very  much,  but  some  action  in  a 
great  variety  of  fields  where,  for  the  whole 
previous  term  of  the  Legislature,  action  had 
been  totally  impossible.  And  this  is  what  we 
are  discovering  almost  daily  in  this  session 
of  the  Legislature,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
is  a  pre-election  session. 

Many  things  that  we  were  told  last  year 
and  the  year  before  and  the  year  before 
that- 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  There  are 
people  now  voting  who  do  not  remember— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury does  not  make  very  good  speeches  even 
when  he  has  the  floor  and  they  are  terrible 
when  he  has  not  the  floor. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  speaking  about  writing 
books,  I  always  believe  in  refraining  from 
writing  them  unless  you  have  something  to 
\\Tite  about. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  not  written  any  books 
and  I  have  at  least  shown  that  much  good 
judgment  in  contrast  with  some  people  whom 
I  could  name  but  will  not. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  back  to 
the  point  I  was  making  about  the  value  of 
elections,  we  once  again  saw  that  today  in 
the  statement  of  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  when  he 
announced  that  the  government  has  decided 
that  it  was  fit  and  proper— and  up  until  today 
everybody  else  in  the  whole  province  except 
the  government  fully  realized  that  it  is  fit 
and  proper— that  a  stibsidy  should  be  paid 
for  subway  construction  in  the  municipality 
of  Metro  Toronto. 

This,  the  government  has  discovered,  after 
years  and  years  and  years  of  failing  to  recog- 
nize what  was  obvious.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  rationale  for  his  decision  an- 
noimced  today  could  have  been  exactly  the 
same  last  year  or  five  years  ago.  It  was 
impossible  in  those  days  to  get  the  govern- 


ment to  give  any  consideration  to  the  very 
logical  argument  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
presented  today.  However,  as  one  who  from 
the  very  day  I  entered  this  Legislature,  has 
been  advocating  day  in  and  day  out  that  the 
principle  of  the  subsidization  of  the  Toronto 
subway  should  be  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment, I  will  say  that  I  welcomed  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  step  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  a  typical  Tory,  niggling, 
halfway  measure.  It  has  two  shortcomings. 
First  of  all,  as  I  understood  the  statement, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  government  policy  that 
subway  construction  will  be  subsidized,  it  is 
merely  an  announcement  of  the  government 
in  anticipation  of  an  election,  it  is  tliat  a 
specific  piece  of  subway  construction  will 
be  subsidized.  Now,  unfortunately  for  this 
city,  the  particular  line  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  talked  about  today  ought  to  have 
been  completed  by  now,  and  could  have 
been  completed  by  now  if  the  government 
had  been  prepared  to  subsidize  it  four  or 
five  years  ago.  We  should  now  be  proceeding 
with  extensions  of  that  line  and  other  lines 
in  the  city.  But  as  I  understand  it,  the  govern- 
ment has  made  no  commitment  on  basic 
policy,  that  it  will  subsidize  subway  con- 
struction where  the  need  of  it  is  demon- 
strated, as  a  matter  of  policy.  So  we  are 
strictly  on  an  ad  hoc  election-to-election 
basis.  We  will  give  something  this  election 
and  then,  I  suppose,  if  by  some  remarkable 
fluke  this  go\'ernment  came  back  after  the 
next  one,  we  would  have  to  wait  for  another 
election  before  we  would  get  anything  more. 

Of    course,    the    government    has    realized 
that  the  Tory  party  is  as  dead  as  a  dodo  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  If  the  government  has  not 
recognized  it,  it  is  the  only  one  who  has  not,      | 
everybody      recognizes      it,      including      the       * 
Toronto    Telegram,   the   Toronto   Globe   and 
Mail  and  admittedly,  the  Toronto  Star.    It  is 
an  eff^ort  to  breathe  some  life  into  that  dead 
bird  and  it  is  not  a  very  good  effort.  Why 
should   there   not  be  a  permanent  policy  of      | 
subsidization?  Why  should  it  just  be  on  the      1 
cheapest     possible     political     basis     and     an 
attempt  to  get  over  one  election  only? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  subsidy 
is  to  be  33 V3  per  cent.  Now,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  can  give  any  justification  for 
the  subsidization  of  subway  construction  being 
on  a  less  generous  basis  than  the  subsidization 
of  expressway  construction,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  hear  it,  because  I  know  of  no  argu- 
ment to  justify  such  a  proposition.  I  have 
never  seen  any  advanced.  Tlie  whole  argu- 
ment which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  put 
forth  himself  in  favour  of  giving  a  subsidy 
for  subwav  construction  is  that  it  will  help 
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to  encourage  municipalities  to  provide 
adequate  rapid  transit  which  will  reduce  to 
some  degree  the  need  for  expressways,  and 
which  will  save  money  for  both  the  muni- 
cipalities and  the  province  in  the  long  run. 
This  is  the  basic  rationale  and  an  absolutely 
soimd  rationale  for  subsidization  of  subway 
construction.  But  it  is  as  fundamental  an 
argument  for  putting  it  on  at  least  the  same 
footing.  If  there  is  to  be  any  discrimination 
at  all,  if  there  is  to  be  a  higher  percentage 
for  one  form  as  over  against  the  other,  then 
the  higher  percentage  should  be  for  the  sub- 
way construction  rather  than  for  expressway 
construction.  So  that  the  government  should 
go  higher  than  50  per  cent,  but  certainly  not 
lower  than  50  per  cent  for  subway  con- 
struction. 

So  this  is  really  a  minimum  sort  of  death- 
bed repentance  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  for  their  persistent  neglect  of  the 
legitimate  interests  of  this  city  and  of  the 
larger  Metro  municipalities.  It  is  at  least 
something  and  it  demonstrates  again  the 
value  of  elections.  At  least  something  is  go- 
ing to  be  done  to  help  in  this  important 
project  but  I  can  tell  the  government  right 
now  that  it  is  too  little  and  too  late.  They 
have  lost  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metro  Toronto  and  this  halfway 
measure  will  not  restore  their  prestige  in 
this  area. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  should  know  that. 
Remember  what  happened  to  him  on  Tory 
night  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  the  people  stayed 
away  in  droves.  You  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  keeping  them  at  home.  It  is  always  nice 
for  people  to  stay  at  home  sometimes  and 
there  was  a  night  when  they  all  felt  they 
could  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regretted  that  while  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  making  his  election 
announcement  with  regard  to  the  highways 
department  that  he  said  nothing  about— at 
least  I  judge  he  said  nothing  about— what  I 
consider  to  be  an  important  issue  and  one 
on  which  I  had  hoped  the  nearness  of  elec- 
tion might  have  produced  some  results,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  subsidization  of 
roads  and  streets  in  cities  as  distinct  from 
other  municipalities.  All  municipalities,  as  I 
understand  it,  including  Metro  Toronto, 
except  the  cities,  receive  50  per  cent  sub- 
sidies, but  the  cities  continue  to  receive  only 
33%  per  cent,  including  the  city  of  Toronto. 


If  Toronto  can  get  a  road  declared  to  be  a 
Metro  roadway  then  it  comes  under  the  50- 
per-cent  policy,  but  if  it  cannot  achieve  that 
then  the  road  is  only  under  the  33  Vs  per  cent. 

I  think  this  discrimination  should  be 
cleared  up  and  that  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  belabour  that  point,  I  have 
referred  to  it  on  previous  occasions  in  this 
House,  I  think  it  speaks  for  itself  and  I  hope 
that  the  government  may  be  induced  by  the 
oncoming  election  to  do  something  about  it. 

Another  area  in  which  there  has  been  a 
sudden  flurry  of  activity  after  heaven  knows 
how  many  years  of  total  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  government  is  in  the  general  field 
of  minimum  wages. 

I  do  not  propose  to  speak  about  the  an- 
nouncements the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  made  not  long  ago  with  regard  to 
general  minimum  wage  orders.  There  will, 
no  doubt,  be  another  occasion  when  the 
government  policy  on  that  matter  can  be 
discussed,  but  there  is  a  fairly  important 
area  of  wage  regulation  which  affects  The 
Department  of  Highways  along  with  all  other 
contracting  departments  of  the  government 
and  that  is  the  question  of  fair  wages  on 
government  contracts,  and  also  fair  hours. 

This  has  been  discussed  on  many  occasions 
in  this  House,  including  during  this  current 
session  under  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  and  I  think  it  has 
quite  an  important  application  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  whose  contractors  are  cer- 
tainly very  large  employers  of  labour  in  this 
province  I  may  say  they  are,  according  to 
my  observation,  far  from  the  best  employers 
of  labour  in  the  province  and  I  think  some 
strong  government  action  to  ensure  proper 
wages  and  reasonable  hours  is  long  overdue. 

Now  we  have  had  during  this  session  a 
good  many  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
government  after  years  and  years  of  resistance 
is  planning  to  implement  a  fair  wage  policy 
with  regard  to  government  contracts.  In  the 
past,  of  course,  the  former  Minister  of  High- 
ways, who  is  in  his  seat,  used  to  pooh-pooh 
the  whole  notion.  I  take  it  he  accepted  the 
good  old  private  enterprise  proposition  that 
if  you  could  get  labour  good  and  cheap  and  if 
you  could  get  into  an  area  where  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  who  were  unemployed  and  they 
got  them  bidding  against  each  other  to  get 
jobs  on  highway  construction,  this  merely  de- 
monstrated the  virtues  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  It  certainly  demonstrated  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  system. 

I  would  not  myself  call  it  a  virtue,  but 
that   was    the    sort   of   hoary   free    enterprise 
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approach  of  tlie  previous  Minister  and  of  this 
administration  up  until  quite  recently. 

Now  we  have  had  a  good  many  announce- 
ments that  the  government  has  reformed,  that 
it  has  changed  its  point  of  view,  that  it  does 
beheve  in  the  principle  of  fair  wages  on 
government  contracts.  But  as  the  session 
has  progressed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  regret- 
fully come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
these  annoimcements  have  been  nothing  but 
political  Tory  window  dressing.  There  is 
\ery  little  substance  behind  them  at  all  and 
there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  a  genuine 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
mo\  e  towards  a  genuine  fair  wage  policy. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  right! 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  certainly  came  out  very 
clearly  during  the,  shall  I  say,  cross-exam- 
ination of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell)  on  this  subject  both  by  members 
of  this  group  and  members  of  the  group  to 
my  immediate  right,  the  Liberal  members 
of  tlie  House.  Both  of  us  were  very  interested 
in— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr,  Chairman, 
would  you  permit  an  observation  on  that?  I 
at  the  moment  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  talking  about  the  overall  minimum  wage 
l)usincss  or  as  it  applies  to  The  Department 
of  Highways  contracts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  it  applies  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  can  say  to  the 

lion,  member  that  if  the  minimum  wage  is 
not  already  being  written  into  our  contracts 
it  will  be  at  once. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:   How  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  believe, 
and  I  can  correct  it  when  I  have  access  to 
the  deputy  Minister  here,  that  it  will  be 
$1.35   an  hour. 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  dollar  thirty-five— well 
that  is  a  nickel  higher  than  I  was  told.  But 
it  certainly  is  about  75  cents  less  that  what 
it   should   be. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Is  it  not  pretty  good? 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  dollar  thirty-five  an  hour! 
How  would  you  like  to  live  on  $1.35  an  hour 
for   really  hard   work? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  come  up  and 
campaign  in  your  constituency  that  $1.35  is 
too  much. 


An  hon.  member:  I  worked  for  15  cents 
an  hour  at  one  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  kidding  yourself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  intend 
to  speak  specifically  on  the  fair  wage  policy 
of  this  department  and  I  thanked  the  hon. 
Minister  for  his  assistance  in  giving  me  some 
basic  information  as  to  the  government's 
plans  in  regard  to  the  department. 

However  I  do  not  think  that  one  can 
deal  with  one  department  entirely  in  isolation. 
The  activities  of  this  department  in  relation 
to  fair  wages  has  to  be  related  to  the  overall 
government  policy  on  this  subject,  because  the 
overall  government  policy  presumably  mani- 
fests itself  in  all  of  the  departments.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
was  before  this  House- 
Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  Highways. 
Please  discuss  highways. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  speaking  to  highways, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  was  saying  that  in 
relation  to  the  fair  wage  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment as  it  manifests  itself  in  various  depart- 
ments, sir,  when  a  previous  Minister  was 
before  the  House  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
he  had  no  conception  at  all  of  what  was  even 
involved  in  the  principle  of  fair  wages  in 
go\ernment  contracts.  , 

And  I  believe  that  the  present  hon.  Min-  * 
ister  of  Highways  does  not  have  too  much 
idea  either.  He  has  advised  us  that  the 
department  either  has  already  decided,  or 
will  \'ery  shortly  decree,  that  there  will  be 
a  basic  minimum  wage  on  all  contracts  let 
by  his  department  of  $1.35  an  hour.  | 

Without  getting  into  the  adequacy  of  that 
wage,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  it  is  far 
from  adequate  for  this  kind  of  work,  I  would 
recommend  a  basic  minimum  of  $2  an  hour 
but  certainly  not  less  than  $1.75  an  hour. 
Perhaps  we  could  work  up  to  the  $2  level 
in  stages  but  $1.35  is  simply  a  joke  for  this 
kind  of  work.  So  without  getting  into  that 
particular  question,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  and  to  the  government  that 
the  Minister  is  missing  the  point  on  fair 
wage  policy  just  as  his  hon.  colleague  in  ; 
Public   Works    missed    the   point. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  just  gave  you 
some   information. 

Mr.  Br)'den:  You  gave  me  some  information 
that  you  were  going  to  set  a  minimum  wage. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  all  I 
attempted   to   do.     I   was  not   attempting  to 
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do  anything  but  provide  you  with  some 
information,  and  I  now  find  that  I  was  in- 
correct, you  were  right,  it  is  $1.30. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  that  I  know  more 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
department  than  he  knows  himself?  That 
makes  it  even  worse.  That  is  what  I  was 
told,  I  was  told  it  was  $1.30- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  obvious  how  much 
importance  is  attached  to  it  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  will  comment 
on  it  further,  but  it  was  information  supplied. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East)  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  may  say  that  I  did  not  get 
the  information  from  anyone  in  the  depart- 
ment, although  I  suppose  it  came  by  a  long 
circuitous  route  from  somewhere  in  the 
department,  maybe  from  the  hon.  Minister 
himself.  I  just  picked  it  up  by  hearsay  and 
I  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  earlier 
statement  of  the  hon.  Minister.  Apparently, 
however,  this  hearsay  information  I  had  was 
correct. 

But  the  point  I  would  like  to  make  does 
not  relate  so  much  to  the  adequacy  of  that 
minmum— I  object  to  that  figure,  sir,  I  feel 
it  is  far  too  low— but  I  think  the  government 
is  missing  the  point  entirely  on  fair  wage 
policy  when  it  is  content  merely  to  set  a 
minimum.  I  think  on  this  kind  of  work  it  is 
quite  feasible  and  proper  that  there  should 
be  a  schedule  of  wages  set.  Naturally  there 
will  be  a  basic  figure  for  common  labour 
which  will  be  the  lowest,  but  there  should 
be  minimum  wages  right  up  the  line  for 
difFerent  skills  and  different  occupational 
groups. 

As   far   as    I    can   make   out,    neither   this 

department  nor  The  Department   of  Public 

Works  has  contemplated  that  approach  at  all 

and  yet  I  think  this  is  essential  to  proper  fair 

I      wage  administration. 

I  think  also  that  The  Department  of  Labour 
should  be  responsible  for  establishing  these 
schedules.  It  is  ver>%  very  unclear  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  certainly  unclear  during 
the  Public  Works  estimates  and  maybe  the 
present  hon.  Minister  will  clarify  the  situation 
with  regard  to  his  own  estimates.  But  it  is 
very,  very  unclear  as  to  who  is  responsible 
for  determining  what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
wage,  or  a  going  wage  in  the  community. 
And  once  it  is  established,  it  is  very,  very 
unclear  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  those  wages  are  paid. 


In  fact,  it  is  so  unclear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  only  conclusion  is  that  nobody  is 
responsible  for  seeing  that  they  are  paid  and 
indeed  nobody  gives  a  hoot— except  perhaps 
the  people  who  are  employed— as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  indeed  paid.  The  Department 
of  Labour  seems  to  be  taking  a  very  passive 
role  in  this  whole  situation.  We  are  ostensibly 
working  towards  a  fair  wage  policy  and  yet 
every  government  department  goes  off  in  its 
own  direction  and  I  must  say  that  none  of 
them  knows  what  they  are  doing.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  they  would  hand  it  over 
to  the  labour  department  which  presumably 
has  some  knowledge  in  this  field- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  ask  you  to  discuss 
highways. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  if  I  suggest  that  The  Department 
of  Highways  should  hand  something  over  to 
The  Department  of  Labour,  that  is  surely 
discussing  highways. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pointing  out  that  it  is 
not  in  these  estimates. 

An  hon.  member:  Highways  and  by-ways. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Apparently,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
one  mentions  the  word  "labour"  the  gavel  is 
pounded.  There  are  labourers  associated  with 
The  Department  of  Highways;  let  me  make 
that  clear;  and  I  am  talking  about  them  and 
I  am  concerned  about  them. 

The  development  of  the  policy  seems  to 
have  been  on  a  strictly  helter-skelter  basis 
with  departments  such  as  this  one,  witli  really 
no  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing,  going 
off  on  their  own  and  arriving  at  a  most 
inadequate  type  of  policy.  I  would  just  like 
to  review  some  of  the  background,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  development  of  this 
minimum  wage  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
now  announced  at  $1.30  an  hour  as  applied 
to  Highways  contracts.  As  we  know,  the 
Goldenberg  commission  recommended  that 
there  should  be  a  council,  a  joint  management- 
labour  council,  in  the  construction  industry 
and  some  substantial  time,  some  many  months 
after  the  Goldenberg  report  had  been  issued, 
some  consultations  between  management  and 
labour  in  this  industry  were  arranged  by  the 
labour  department.  And  since  the  main  dis- 
cussions, at  least  the  people  attending  the 
main  discussions,  represented  of  course,  a 
great  many  industries  within  the  construction 
industry,  it  was  found  appropriate,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  break  the  main  labour-management 
body  down  into  a  number  of  subcommittees. 
One    of   these   subcommittees   had   terms   of 
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reference  covering  a  thoroughly  wide  area 
but  generally  relating  to  wages  and  hours, 
including  fair  wages  on  government  contracts. 

There  was,  I  think,  one  perfunctory  session 
of  this  subcommittee  of  labour-management 
in  the  industr>',  and  there  was  a  further 
session  of  the  main  body  early  this  year 
when  it  was  announced  or  when  it  became 
known— in  fact,  at  the  subcommittee  meeting 
a  representative  of  the  Ontario  Roadbuilders 
Association  advised  the  subcommittee  that 
the  association  had  persuaded  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  to  insert  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  in  all  roadbuilding  con- 
tracts. 

Then  there  was  a  main  meeting  of  the 
labour-management  group  in  January  and  this 
meeting,  sir,  according  to  a  brief  submitted 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  by  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Council  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  was  precipitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  assistant  deputy  Minister  of  Highways 
announced  tlie  fact  tliat  The  Department  of 
Highways  was  trying  a  clause  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  contracts  to  provide  for 
payment  of  fair  wages  in  future  contracts. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  this  department,  that 
is  the  Minister  of  Highways,  sir,  was  con- 
tacted and  he  stated  that  a  conclusion  had 
not  been  arrived  at  because  they  recognized 
the  difference  in  rates  in  various  areas.  They 
had  been  dealing  with  the  roadbuilders 
exclusively,  so  says  the  brief.  There  was  no 
disctission  of  this  particular  clause  by  labour- 
management  subcommittees.  When  asked 
why  labour  was  not  consulted,  the  hon. 
Minister  reportedly  stated  that  this  was  not 
their  responsibility  because  they  give  the  con- 
tract to  the  roadbuilders. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  so-called  fair 
wage  policy  is  being  developed,  apparently. 
There  are  discussions  going  on  between  repre- 
sentatives of  management  and  labour  in  the 
construction  industry,  including  the  road 
construction  industry— arranged  by  The  De- 
partment of  Labour— and  The  Department  of 
Highways.  In  the  middle  of  those  discus.sions 
the  department  goes  off  on  its  own  and  deter- 
jnines  its  own  policy.  And  when  asked  why 
the  labour-management  group  was  not  con- 
sulted, the  hon.  Minister  is  reported  to  have 
said— and  if  it  is  not  true  he  will  no  doubt 
deny  it— he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  effect, 
"It  is  none  of  your  business;  you  are  merely 
the  fellows  who  work  for  these  wages  so 
they  are  no  concern  of  yoiirs."  That  is  the 
implication  of  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  Minister 
said  that? 


Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaugton:  Which  Minister? 

Mr.  Bryden:  1  will  read  to  you  the  report, 
I  am  giving  an  interpretation  of  what  you 
said.  But  I  just  read  it  and  I  will  read  it  to 
you   again: 

The  meeting  was  precipitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  assistant  deputy  Minister  of  High- 
ways announced  the  fact  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  was  trying  a  clause  in 
Department  of  Highways  contracts  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  fair  wages  in  future 
contracts.  The  Minister  of  this  department 
was  contacted  and  he  stated  that  a  con- 
clusion had  not  been  arrived  at  because 
they  recognized  the  difference  of  rates  in 
various  areas.  They  had  Ix'en  dealing  with 
the  roadbuilders  exclusively.  There  was 
no  discussion  of  this  particular  clause  by 
labour-management  subcommittees.  When 
asked  why  labour  was  not  consulted,  the 
Minister  reportedly  stated  that  this  was  not 
their  responsibility  because  they  give  the 
contract  to  the  roadbuilders. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  say  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know 
who  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Pardon.  The  hon.  Minister 
says  that  he  denies  having  made  this 
particular  statement;  that  is  fine.  I  accept 
his  denial.  Apparently,  on  this  particular 
point  the  authors  of  the  brief  from  which  I 
was  quoting  were  misinformed  or  else  I  have 
misunderstood  the  wording  of  their  brief. 
However,  the  point  is  really  not  very  impor- 
tant because  the  conduct  of  the  department 
says  far  more  eloquently  than  any  words  of 
any  individual  that  the  department  does  not 
really  think  it  is  any  business  of  the  people 
who  work  for  wages  or  their  representatives, 
as  to  what  wages  go  into  these  contracts.  We 
had  a  situation  of  labour-management  dis- 
cussions going  on  in  this  specific  industry  and 
the  department  goes  off  on  its  own  and  makes 
decisions— most  inadequate  decisions  at  that 
—on  fair  wages  and  they  never  once  consult 
the  people  who  are  already  there.  They  have 
the  machinery  set  up  on  at  least  an  informal 
basis,  the  machinery  for  consultation,  but  the 
department  consults  the  employers  only  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  the  people  who  get 
the  contracts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  fine  way  to  get  confi- 
dence and  co-operation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  sec  the  hon.  Mini.ster  of 
Labour  and  the  hon.   Minister  of  Highways 
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sitting  down  together.  I  hope  that  some  day 
they  will  sit  down  together  and  have  some 
discussions  and  maybe  they  can  straighten 
some  of  these  things  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  are  together 
all  the  time;  we  are  together. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  which  of 
those  fellows  is  the  lamb;  that  is  what  puzzles 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  is  it  true  in  either  case 
that  the  right  hand  knows  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing?  This  is  the  great  problem. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
He  knows  everything  I  do  and  I  know  every- 
thing he  does. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  there  is  something  then. 
I  suppose  maybe  they  do  know  and  the  un- 
fortunate thing  is  that  they  seem  to— 
perhaps  there  is  a  little  too  much  harmony 
in  some  cases,  because  I  am  advised  that 
Piggott  Construction  Company  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  regard  to  road  con- 
struction work  in  the  Hamilton  area,  one  of 
the  main  industrial  areas  of  the  province,  in 
which  it  is  envisaged  that  men  may  be  made 
to  work  for  up  to  110  hours  in  any  two-week 
period.  And  I  regret  to  say  according  to  my 
information,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
indeed  does  know  all  about  this;  in  fact,  I 
am  told  his  deputy  said  he  considered  it 
represented  an  important  step  forward— 110 
hours  of  work  in  a  two-week  period.  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
would  not  get  along  so  well  with  some  of 
these  Ministers  in  the  future,  sir,  and  might 
start  putting  before  them  reasonable 
standards  of  working  conditions,  rather  than 
the  kind  of  standards  that  have  been  con- 
doned in  the  past,  and  are  still  being  con- 
doned. 

But  as  far  as  fair  wage  policy  is  concerned, 
it  is  quite  obvious  again  that  this  government 
has  no  real  fair  wage  policy,  and  there  is  not 
even  any  co-ordination.  I  am  going  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  should 
concern  himself  in  the  matters  in  which  he 
is  expert,  which  is  no  doubt  the  planning  and 
routing  and  construction  of  highways,  and 
then  he  should  turn  over  to  The  Department 
of  Labour  matters  in  which  that  department 
is,  or  should  be,  expert— and  the  develop- 
ment, administration  and  enforcement  of  a 
fair  wage  policy  is  surely  one  of  them. 
I  When   I  listened  to  the  hon.   Minister  of 

Public  Works,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
thought  what  a  sad  state  of  affairs  it  is  that 
he  should  be  concerned  with  the  enforcement 


of  a  fair  wage  policy.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  him,  but  in  this  field  he  obviously 
knew  nothing  and  was  a  complete  "babe  in 
the  woods".  In  fact  to  have  him  try  to  enforce 
a  fair  wage  through  this  department  would 
to  me  be  like  having  the  junior  prefect  in  a 
girls'  boarding  school  trying  to  supervise  a 
stevedores'  bar-room.  He  just  had  no  idea 
of  what  was  going  on  or  where  to  look. 

That  is  no  criticism  of  him;  that  merely 
underlines  the  fact  that  his  field  of  expertise 
is  not  the  labour  field.  Why  not  have  the 
department  deal  with  this  matter  that  ought 
to  be  dealing  with  it?  First  of  all,  we  have  to 
have  a  government  policy  that  there  will  be 
fair  wages. 

There  have  been  announcements  to  that 
effect,  but  there  has  been  no  policy.  On 
the  contrary,  all  that  has  happened  is  that 
various  Ministers  have  gone  rushing  off  on 
their  own  without  any  idea  of  where  they  are 
going. 

I  appeal  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
to  start  going  in  the  right  direction.  Hand 
this  over  to  The  Department  of  Labour  and 
get  proper  fair  wages  schedules,  not  merely  an 
inadequate  minimum  wage.  Ask  the  depart- 
ment to  enforce  those  schedules  for  you,  and 
take  reasonable  steps  to  make  sure  that  in 
fact  they  are  enforced. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  going  to 
make  this  very  brief  and  simply  say,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  member  that 
everything  he  has  recorded  in  Hansard  today 
will  be  analyzed  by  departmental  officials, 
reported  to  me,   and  considered. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Might  I  pursue  this 
policy  just  a  bit  further  at  this  point?  I  should 
like  to  follow  up  on  the  comments  of  my  hon. 
friend  in  respect  to  a  ruling  on  the  minimum 
wages  as  to  jvist  how  we  are  going  to  deal 
with— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
we  going  to  have  more  than  three  speeches 
on  this  so-called  main  office  vote,  or  are  we 
going  to- 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  consider  the  policy  of  the  department  with 
respect  to  the  matter  which  was  brought  up? 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  could  be 
part  of  the  overall  policy  of  tlie  department— 
whether  it  be  brought  up  here  or  in  three 
different  sections,  which  would  in  effect  make 
it  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

I  was  interested,  and  I  interjected  during 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
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to  ask  the  .amount  of  tlie  minimum  wage 
which  had  been  written  into  the  contracts. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  think  this  is 
a  good  step,  one  that  we  have  been  pursuing 
on  this  side  of  the  House  for  some  two  years. 
But  hke  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
I  feel  that  this  is  not  meeting  the  problem 
in  this  particular  area.  I  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  for  writing  a  minimum  wage  into 
the  contract.  But  I  suggest  that  it  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  problem  which  was  pointed 
out  by  the  particular  commission  which  was 
set  up  to  deal  with  this  very  problem.  I  am 
sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  is 
familiar  with  the  report  of  the  Goldenberg 
commission,  which  I  consider  is  a  very  excel- 
lent report  and  which  I  think  was  accepted 
equally  by  management  and  labour.  I  think 
we  can  conclude  that  the  content  of  this 
publication  is  perhaps  one  which  should  be 
looked  at  very  seriously  by  the  government. 
First  of  all,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
tlie  minimum  wage  which  has  been  submitted 
is  really  only  a  minimum.  It  is  a  nickel  an 
hour  higher  than  the  lowest  recommendation 
of  some  two  or  three  years  ago;  and  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  natural  increase 
in  wages  since  that  time,  it  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  very  minimum  submission 
to  the  Goldenberg  report. 

The  real  crux  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  in  setting  this  minimum  wage  we  have 
confused  the  problems  in  the  construction 
industry.  As  the  hon.  Minister  is  aware, 
there  was  much  confusion  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  a  special  report  was  required. 
I  should  like  to  read  from  this  report  and  I 
will  try  to  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to 
make  my  point: 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Construction 
Associations  recommended  a  schedule  of 
minimum  wages  and  working  conditions 
applicable  to  sewer,  watermain,  road  build- 
ing and  construction  of  houses  and  apart- 
ments. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  quote  from  the  proceed- 
ings and  Mr.  Goldenberg  thought  it  important 
enough  that  he  put  into  the  publication  the 
comments  of  the  representative  of  that  organ- 
ization.   He  said: 

We  are  thinking  more  of  a  schedule  of 
wages  for  each  type  of  craft  of  skill 
separately  established  for  all  these  skills 
and  crafts  which  are  utilized  in  these  three 
branches  of  the  construction  industry: 

The   Commissioner:    Are   you    aware   of 
the  minimum  wage  order  in  the  construc- 
tion  industry   in   British   Columbia? 
Mr.  Adams:  No. 


The  Commissioner:  That  order  fixes  two 
rates,  $2  for  tradesmen  and  $1.30  for 
others.  It  does  not  try  to  differentiate  be- 
tween  the   different   tradesmen. 

Remember  this  is  the  representative  of  the 
roadbuilders. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  think  that  is  starting  a  little 
lower  than  we  contemplate. 

Nobvithstanding  the  information  which  is 
given  in  this  report,  we  have  representatives 
from  labour  on  one  hand  who  say  that  "we 
should  have  a  rate  of  so  much  for  unskilled 
labour  and  so  much  for  skilled  labour."  We 
have  on  the  other  hand  representatives  of 
management  who  say,"We  think  there  should 
be  a  rate  for  unskilled  labour  and  one  for 
skilled  labour."  In  both  cases  we  have  a  rate 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  one 
which  is  being  v^itten  into  the  contract 
today. 

If  everybody  concerned  with  the  problem 
feels  that  the  wage  for  skilled  tradesmen 
should  be  considerably  higher  than  the  min- 
imum, then  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  why  on 
earth  he  does  not  write  this  into  the  contract 
as  such?  I  said,  in  commencing  my  remarks, 
that  I  believe  that  he  has  made  a  step 
forward  in  writing  some  schedule  into  the 
contracts.  But  certainly  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amount  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister indicated  this  afternoon  as  being  a  fair 
minimum  wage  is  not  a  fair  minimum  wage. 

I  am  not  meaning  to  be  unnecessarily 
critical— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  If  you  were  in  power 
you  would  do  something  different. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  suppose  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  say  so,  but 
we  seldom  get  a  chance  to  express  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  say  this  to 
him,  sir,  in  all  seriousness:  If  he  keeps  talking 
like  that  we  will  be  in  power  sooner  than 
he  thinks  and  he  will  find  out  what  we  will 
do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Look  back  at  your 
past  record,  you  will  realize  it  was  so  bad 
you  will  never  be  in  power  again. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): You  are  still  living  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Singer:  Go  back  up  to  Port  Arthur 
and  let  the  wind  blow  up  north! 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
trying  to  take  what  I  think  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  this  problem,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  keeps  inter- 
jecting with  these  foolish  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Nobody  but  the  hon. 
member  ever  talks  in  the  House;  look  at 
Hansard.  Yak,  yak,  yak. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  something.  As  long 
as  the  people  where  I  come  from  send  me 
down  here  to  speak  on  their  behalf  I  am 
going  to  do  it  whether  he  likes  it  or  whether 
he  does  not  like  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  just  disregard  it.  I 
do  not  even  listen;  it  has  become  so 
monotonous. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  believe  in  this  pro- 
cess of  democracy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Give  some  of  the 
others  members  a  chance  over  there.  Some 
of  them  would  like  to  speak  once  in  a  while 
—that  is  true  democracy— but  you,  or  your 
party,  never  observe  democratic  rules  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  When  the  people  who 
send  me  here  think  I  talk  too  much  they  will 
take  care  of  that  situation,  but  until  they  do 
I  am  going  to  do  the  job  that  they  sent  me 
here  to  do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  keep  silent  and  learn 
something. 

Mr.  Singer:  For  a  change. 

Mr.  Troy:  Talk  to  your  friend  behind  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port goes  on  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 
The  reason  I  am  dealing  with  this  report  is 
because  I  think  it  sets  out  more  accurately 
than  any  member  of  this  House  the  problems 
in  this  particular  industry.    He  said: 

The  board  should  consider  the  operation 
of  the  British  Colimibia  construction  indus- 
try-male minimum-wage  order  which  fixes 
a  minimum  rate  of  $2  an  hour  for  trades- 
men and  $1.30  an  hour  for  other  em- 
ployees for  a  40-hour  week.  It  should  also 
take  note  of  the  recommendations  to  this 
commission  which  range  from  a  low  of 
$1.25  an  hour  to  a  high  of  $1.60  per  hour 
for  unskilled  construction  labour  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  is  clear 
on  the  record  already  that  there  is  a  case  to 
be  made  for  a  minimum  schedule  to  be  writ- 
ten into  the  contracts,  and  that  the  minimum 
should  be  higher  than  what  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  minimum  as  it 
applies  to  unskilled  labour.  I  wonder  per- 
haps if  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  done  is 
take  in  the  very  minimum  for  unskilled 
labour,  as  set  out  in  the  report  and  added  a 
nickel  onto  it  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  bringing  forward  a  minimum 
schedule  which  is  aceptable  to  the  people  in 
the  industry.  If  this  is  what  he  is  doing  I 
suggest  that  he  has  done  it  inadequately. 
Maybe  that  is  an  extravagant  use  of  words, 
but  he  has  done  it  to  meet  the  unskilled 
needs  with  no  consideration  for  the  needs 
of  the  skilled  labourer. 

We  get  into  other  problems  when  we  set 
this  minimum  for  all  groups.  No.  1:  Mr. 
Goldenberg  indicated  that  whether  a  man 
was  classed  as  a  tradesman  or  an  unskilled 
worker— I  think  he  said  "using  the  tools  of 
the  trade"— then  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
skilled  man. 

By  setting  this  minimum  at  $1.30  an  hour, 
we  have,  in  fact,  moved  the  thing  backwards 
instead  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  Gold- 
enberg, because  we  have  made  it  possible  for 
contractors  who  do  not  want  to  live  up  to  the 
highest  standards  to  attempt  to  pay  skilled 
tradesmen  at  the  rate  of  unskilled  workers. 
Since  this  is  only  being  undertaken— I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  said  the  1st  of  June— is  that 
when  this  was  going  to  be  written  into  the 
contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  our  new  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  it  is  to  be  about 
June  1— pardon  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  in  our  new 
contracts. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  the  new  contract? 

An  hon.  member:  Take  your  hand  off  the 
mike. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  something  that  we  want  to  support. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  is 
going  to  do  this  now  that  he  take  into  con- 
sideration a  different  minimmn  rate  for 
skilled  trades.  I  understand,  and  I  may  be 
incorrect,  that  somewhere  there  is  some  type 
of  a  survey  going  on  to  determine  what  is  a 
reasonable  wage  for  skilled  trades.    Let  me 
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point  this  out:  No.  1,  we  did  not  wait  for 
the  resuhs  of  this  survey  to  write  into  the 
contracts  the  amount  which  should  be  paid 
for  unskilled  tradesmen.  Rather  we  took,  in 
my  opinion,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Goldenberg  report.  If  it  was  reasonable  to 
take  the  Goldenberg  report  for  the  imskilled 
labour,  then  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  likewise  take  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  Goldenberg  report  for 
the  skilled  trades.  Write  them  into  the  con- 
tract when  this  move  is  being  made  so  that 
we  have  something  as  a  matter  of  principle 
to  start  with.  If,  after  this  survey  has  been 
completed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  department 
that  the  wage  schedule  should  be  changed, 
then  it  can  be  changed  in  future  contracts. 

I  think  what  is  happening  is  that  if  you  go 
ahead  and  write  this  minimum  in  for  unskilled 
tradesmen  to  apply  to  all  people  in  the  indus- 
try, you  are  going  to  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  people  who  believed  that  the  Golden- 
berg report  was  a  good  report  and  that  the 
government  should  act  on  it.  If  the  govern- 
ment truly  intends  to  go  ahead  with  it,  then 
I  think  they  should  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions now  with  respect  to  skilled  tradesmen 
and  change  it  later  if  it  appears  necessary.  Did 
the  hon.  Minister  want  to  say  something? 

An  hon.  member:  Take  your  hand  off  the 
mike. 

Mr.  R.  C,  Edwards:  Just  one  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Minister  wishes  to  comment  on  that  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  With  respect  to 
that  portion  of  what  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  say,  I  would  simply  say  to  him,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  firstly,  the  rate  of  $1.30  was  used 
because  it  conforms  with  tlie  rate  we  pay 
departmental  employees  for  similar  work.  It 
was  taken  from  there  as  a  means  of  getting 
this  into  our  contract  as  early  as  we  possibly 
could.  The  hon.  member  is  quite  right,  sir, 
when  he  says  there  is  a  survey  of  the  pro- 
gramme that  he  refers  to  imderway  right  now 
in  The  Department  of  Labour,  and  certainly 
when  the  recommendations  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Labotir  are  made  with  respect  to  this 
l^rogramme  of  rates,  then  as  Minister  of 
Highways,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
we  will  give  this  programme  every  consider- 
ation along  the  lines  of  what  is  recommended 
to  us.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  chose  $1.30. 
It  is  the  rate  for  comparable  work  that  wc 
pay  our  own  employees.  It  seemed  an  easy 
way  to  at  least  start  with  this  principle,  and 
we  have  implemented  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  fair  with  the  hon.  Minister.    If  the 


hon.  Minister  is,  in  fact,  saying  what  I  think 
he  is  saying— he  is  telling  us— that  this  is  a 
starting  point  that  we  are  going  to  write  into 
our  contracts  a  new  schedule  which  will  take 
into  consideration  the  difference  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  tradesmen,  then  I  will 
withdraw  any  further  remarks,  because  this 
is  the  way  1  want  him  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  want  to  qualify 
it  to  this  extent.  I  said  that  we  would  do 
that  on  a  basis  of  the  schedule  recommended 
to  us  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour.  I 
think  frankly  that  is  about  as  far  as  you  can 
expect  us  to  go.  This  matter  is  being  studied 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  told  the 
House  in  his  estimates,  that  this  survey  or 
study  is  taking  place,  so  that  when  he  rec- 
ommends a  schedule  and  it  is  accepted  as 
policy,  then  it  will  be  implemented  by  this 
department.  This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 
There  is  no  hesitation  on  my  part. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  let  me  be  fair 
with  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  want  to  be  fair. 
I  think  this  is  all  right  but  I  have  a  couple 
of  fears  and  I  feel  I  should  express  tliem  at 
this  point.  I  do  not  want  tliis  survey  to  get  us 
away  from  a  principle  that  I  am  trying  to 
establish.  In  other  words,  we  have  become 
a  little  bit  suspicious  through  the  years  and 
maybe  my  hon.  friends  opposite  would  say  we 
have  no  reason  for  it.  But  we  have  become 
suspicious  of  a  study  or  a  survey  which  is 
to  take  place  some  time  in  the  future.  If  it 
was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  survey 
would  be  concluded  quickly  so  that  the  in- 
formation would  be  available  to  the  hon. 
Minister  within  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time— and  I  would  suggest  three  months  at 
the  outside— then  I  would  say  that  his  argu- 
ment is  valid.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  him  withholding  the  skilled 
rate  until  that  time.    I  say  to  you,  sir,  if  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  tied,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  our  own  Department  of  Labour  esti- 
mates which  are  approved  and  which  will 
come  in  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  it  is 
directly  related  to  our  Research  and  Eco- 
nomics Branch.  The  additional  funds  were 
provided  in  that  vote.  It  is  from  that  vote 
that  this  study  can  go  on.  The  certain  surveys 
and  studies  which  have  been  going  on  within 
the  department,  having  to  do  with  our  gen- 
eral minimum  wage  law  for  men,  will  accel- 
erate once  we  get  the  money  and  once  the 
House  adjourns  and  we  are  into  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  under  that  vote.  I  would  think  that 
might  clarify  the  question  of  when  it  is  going 
to  be  done;  it  is  going  to  be  done  right  away. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  and  I  would  like  to 
make  this  point:  We  have  knowledge  of  a 
somewhat  chaotic  condition  in  this  particular 
industry,  so  much  so  that  we  established  a 
Royal  commission. 

I  think  with  great  respect  that  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  might  some- 
what set  me  at  ease.  I  hope  not  needlessly 
so.  In  other  words,  if  this  report  were  to 
take  a  year  and  I  think  conceivably  it  could, 
I  suggest  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the 
interim  period  in  this  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways establishing  a  principle  in  all  govern- 
ment contracts.  We  must  remember  that 
here  is  a  good  place  to  start  because  the 
people  of  the  province  are  footing  the  bill. 
I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  the  people 
of  the  province  do  not  wish  us  to  exploit  any 
particular  group  of  people,  be  they  trades- 
men or  be  they  unskilled  workers. 

If  this  survey  will  take  as  long  as  I  think 
it  will,  then  I  say  it  is  not  enough  to  wait 
for  the  survey.  The  hon.  Minister  should  put 
into  the  contracts  clauses  in  conjunction  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  that  we 
already  have.  Because  you  must  remember, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  made  one 
study  and  this  is  the  document  that  has  been 
evolved  as  a  result  of  that  study. 

This  document,  in  my  opinion,  is  unmistak- 
ably clear  in  that  it  indicates  that  there  should 
be  two  minimum  wages,  one  for  unskilled 
and  one  for  skilled  and  it  goes  far  enough  to 
recommend  what  that  wage  should  be. 

I  say  this  to  the  hon.  Minister  with  great 
respect,  that  if  he  fails  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations in  this  report,  and  if  The  De- 
partment of  Labour  do  not  concljide  their 
particular  survey  within  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  then  he  is  the  man  who  is  respon- 
sible for  setting  up  machinery.  Or  maybe 
I  should  not  say  that— for  allowing  machinery 
or  the  absence  of  machinery  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  these  skilled  workers.  Now, 
this  is  the  point  I  am  really  trying  to  make. 

I  would  be  much  happier  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  come  to  the  House  and  say:  "We 
will  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  we  already  have  until  such  time  as  a 
new  report  is  in  which  would  give  us  further 
information".  But  to  simply  avoid  taking 
action  pending  a  further  survey  I  think  is 
possibly  avoiding  the  responsibilities. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine in  his  observations.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  $1.60,  $1.70  or  $1.80,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  go  that  far  because  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  there  is  a  diflFerence  be- 


tween skilled  tradesmen  and  unskilled  trades- 
men. But  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  this 
particular  industry,  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, we  should  not  set  one  minimum  wage 
but  two  minimum  wages. 

We  should  make  a  difference  if  we  are 
going  to  establish  the  one  minimum  wage 
now.  This  is  the  time  to  establish  the  one 
for  the  skilled  tradesman,  do  it  all  at  once, 
wrap  it  up  and  indicate  to  all  the  people 
what  our  intention  is  as  far  as  monies  ex- 
pended by  this  department. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  801  carried? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  no.  Dealing 
with  the  same  subject,  I  have  quite  a  bit  of 
correspondence  in  connection  with  a  contract 
which  was  let  in  1959.  The  gentleman  brings 
it  up  under  minimum  wages,  I  am  not  sure 
if  that  is  where  it  belongs,  dealing  with  sub- 
contracts from  The  Department  of  Highways. 
The  policy  of  the  department  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  payment  to  employees  of  the 
subcontractor. 

I  will  deal  with  it  in  whatever  department 
the  hon.  Minister  suggests.  If  he  wishes  me 
to  deal  with  it  now  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  should  come 
up  under  vote  803. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  matter 
that  is  somewhat  long  and  involved.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  aware  of  it.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going  to 
suggest  the  adjournment  in  two  or  three 
minutes  and  there  is  no  point  in  starting  it, 
but  it  is  on  this  first  vote. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
order  paper  and  these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Friday,  March  29,  1963 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Brantford  Collegiate,  and  Brantford  and 
Winona  Township  Public  School,  Winona, 
and  in  the  west  gallery  students  from  St. 
Patrick's  Separate  School,  Toronto,  and  St. 
John's    Separate    School,    Newmarket. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  I  beg  leave 
to  present  the  second  interim  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  The  Municipal  Act  and 
related   Acts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  have  something  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  this  House.  The  discovery  of  an  extensive 
copper  nickel  showing  north  of  Heron  Bay 
has  triggered  the  biggest  claims-staking  spree 
that  has  been  seen  in  the  Port  Arthur  mining 
division  for  several  years.  Altogether,  348 
claims  staked  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
March  were  recorded  in  the  Port  Arthur  office 
of  The  Ontario  Department  of  Mines  this 
week.  The  area  of  activity  stretches  from 
Heron  Bay  north  through  Teck  township  into 
the   Seeley   Lake   area. 

The  staking  was  done  by  employees  of  Jean 
Alix  Company,  a  contract  line  cutting  com- 
pany with  headquarters  in  Val  d'Or,  Quebec. 

Our  area  magnetic  maps  of  this  area  have 
just  been  released  and  we  expect  this  will 
have  a  bearing  on  further  activity.  These 
magnetometer  surveys  are  being  extended 
and  enlarged  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we 
will  have  a  geological  party  in  this  area  this 
summer.      Mr.     J.     C.     Smith,     the     mining 


recorder  at  Port  Arthur,  reports  that  his  office 
has  received  a  large  number  of  inquiries, 
but  so  far,  comparatively  little  tie-on  staking 
has  been  reported  in  the  immediate  areas. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  another  indication  of 
the  tremendous  wealth  potential  of  our  great 
north  country,  which  I  hope  in  the  future 
will  add  great  benefits  to  all  of  Ontario,  and 
Canada. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to  present  the  armual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1962. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  116,  An 
Act   to    amend    The    Mental    Hospitals    Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MEDICAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Medical  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  COLLECTION  AGENCIES  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  125,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Collections  Agencies  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mortgage 
Brokers  Registration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
hill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  if  Bill 
No.  125  and  the  others  in  the  series  are  all 
going  to  the  legal  bills  committee? 

Hon.    Mr.    Cass:    Yes. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS 
BROKERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Real 
Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
\\  liitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the 
chair. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 
(continued) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  801: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  MacNaughton)  will  recall  an  issue 
I  raised  at  the  time  of  the  estimates  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Traxel  and  PubHcity  (Mr. 
Cathcart).  It  concerned  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining a  permit  to  erect  a  drive-in  theatre 
and  the  problem  of  location  of  the  screen 
of  the  drive-in  threatre.  There  is  some 
apparent  confusion,  at  least  in  my  mind,  as 
to  who  has  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 
jicnnits.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
I'liblicity  indicated  that  his  department  had 
some  responsibility,  and  apparently  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  has  some  responsibility 
in   this  matter  too. 

In  any  event,  sir,  there  was  some  sub- 
stantial discussion  between  at  least  these  two 
departments  of  government  and  a  particular 
gentleman  who  is  known  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highwa\s.  There  is  no  point  in  bringing 
his  name  into  it,  but  his  name  is  on  the 
record  and  I  have  copies  of  correspondence 
here.  The  originals  of  this  correspondence, 
I  think,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways.  The  man  concerned  applied 
for  permission  to  erect  a  drive-in  theatre,  and 


as  you  know,  a  moving-picture  screen  has  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  this.  Eventually,  he 
was  given  a  permit  and  he  put  up  the  screen. 
Then  through  some  process  that  I  have  been 
completely  unable  to  follow,  the  screen  had 
to  be  taken  down  again  and  relocated.  As 
a  result  of  the  forced  abandoning  of  the 
position  of  the  screen  and  the  relocation  of 
it,  the  man  concerned  suffered  substantial 
personal  damages.  Then,  sir,  because  of  this 
damage,  he  made  a  claim  against  The 
Department  of  Highways,  or  against  the 
government  of  Ontario,  and  he  was  paid  the 
sum  of  $13,000  by  this  government  because 
of  the  damage  he  had  suffered. 

In  its  very  simplest  form,  this  problem  is: 
Why  did  the  government,  in  a  series  of 
decisions,  put  the  applicant,  if  I  can  call 
him  tliat,  in  a  position  where  he  was  forced 
to  incur  substantial  financial  loss?  Why,  if 
things  were  operating  properly,  was  the 
government  of  Ontario  forced  to  put  its 
hand  in  its  pocket  and  pay  to  this  gentleman 
some  $13,000? 

The  reason  that  this  has  come  to  me  is 
because  the  gentleman  concerned  advises  that 
his  damage  was  far  in  excess  of  $13,000.  He 
states  that  he  was  forced  to  take  a  settlement 
which  represented  only  a  small  part  of  his 
actual  loss  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  that 
settlement  he  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  have  his  drive-in  theatre  at  all. 

There  are  some  letters  which  I  think  should 
form  a  part  of  the  record  on  this  matter.  The 
first  one  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  December 
6,  written  to  this  gentleman  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways.    He  says: 

I  received  your  letter  of  November  22 
and  I  have  read  the  unmailed  letter  of 
October  9  which  you  have  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow.  I  have  again 
reviewed  this  matter  in  some  detail  and 
the  contents  of  the  correspondence  and  the 
proposed  correspondence  do  not  in  my 
opinion  justify  any  alteration  in  the  position 
of  The  Department  of  Highways. 

The  problem  seems  to  revolve  aroimd 
one  or  two  fundamental  questions.  Firstly, 
the  department  granted  a  permit  to  you 
for  the  location  of  the  .screen  and  this 
permit  was  based  upon  a  sketch  which  you 
had  submitted  to  the  department.  Sub- 
sequently, through  your  misunderstanding 
or  through  the  misunderstanding  of  some 
civil  servant,  you  submitted  another  plan 
to  the  theatres  branch  of  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  and  they  approved 
of  a  location  of  a  screen  which  was  ap- 
proximately 44  degrees  different  from  the 
location  originally  approved  by  The  De- 
partment of  Highways. 
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Let  me  pause  at  that  point  in  the  letter 
because  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  says 
in  this  letter  to  this  gentleman  "through  your 
misunderstanding  or  through  the  misunder- 
standing of  some  civil  servant". 

Obviously  the  misunderstanding  must  have 
been  felt  to  lie  on  the  government  side— to 
have  belonged  to  some  civil  servant.  If  it  did 
not,  if  it  was  a  misunderstanding  solely 
attributable  to  the  applicant,  then,  sir,  I  ask: 
Why  did  the  government  of  Ontario  pay  this 
gentleman  $13,000?  We  will  come  back  to 
that. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  representative  of 
this  department  the  changing  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  screen  was  material  to  the  whole 
project  since  it  put  the  screen  on  a  better 
viewing  level  for  traffic  using  Highway 
401.  It  was  at  this  point  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  stopped  the  construc- 
tion. 

My  question  there  is:  Surely  the  department 
should  be  well  enough  organized  to  recognize, 
if  a  screen  for  a  drive-in  theatre  is  going  to 
be  erected  in  close  proximity  to  a  provincial 
highway,  that  the  rules  and  regulations  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  its  location.  The  decision  should 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
department  and  it  should  be  conveyed 
abundantly  clearly  to  the  applicant;  he  should 
have  no  problem  at  all  about  going  ahead 
with  it  once  he  has  been  given  permission. 
Again,  sir,  that  did  not  seem  to  have  happened 
in  this  case. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  in  his  letter  that 
it  was  at  this  point  The  Department  of 
Highways  stopped  the  construction.  My 
question  is:  How  did  the  construction  get 
started? 

I  must  admit  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
you  felt  you  must  accelerate  the  speed  of 
your  construction  despite  your  knowledge 
that  the  screen  had  been  changed  from 
the  original  location  and  The  Department 
of  Highways  was  concerned  about  that 
change. 

That   line    seems    to    be    a    criticism    of   the 
applicant;  and  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister,  at  least,  is  that  the  applicant  was  to 
blame  for  this  situation.    Again,  sir,  I  say:  If 
the  applicant  was  to  blame  for  this  situation, 
why  did  the  government  pay  him  $13,000? 
In  any  event,  after  several  meetings  were 
held  between  yourself  and  the  Minister  of 
Highways   and  your   solicitors,  it  was  re- 
quested by  the  Minister  that  the  screen  be 
relocated  in  a  location  parallel  to  Highway 
401.  The  appropriate  notice  was  given  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  The  Highway  Im- 


provement Act  and  necessary  negotiations 
as  to  compensation  were  undertaken  with 
your  solicitor.  Eventually  your  solicitor 
and  the  department  agreed  upon  compensa- 
tion of  $13,000. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  introduction  of  these 
remarks,  and  I  say  again  here  and  will  say 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  why 
was  there  any  compensation?  Why  was  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  these  negotiations,  and 
was  it  not  an  integral  part  of  these  negotia- 
tions that  unless  the  applicant  accepted  his 
$13,000  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  business?  Not  only  accepted  the  $13,000 
but  gave  to  the  government  of  Ontario  full 
release  of  all  claims  that  he  may  have  had 
against  them.  Because,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  the  term  of  the  receipt  by  him  of  any 
money. 

The  department,  through  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings, was  dealing  with  you  on  what 
was  to  be  the  most  reasonable  basis. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  this  was  reasonable 
after  having  said  earlier  in  his  letter  that  the 
applicant  was  negligent,  that  he  proceeded 
with  undue  haste  in  erecting  this  screen. 
Despite  the  applicant's  negligence  and  his 
undue  haste,  the  government  paid  him 
$13,000. 

Certainly  every  move  was  made  only 
after  full  and  complete  disclosure  between 
the  department  and  your  representatives. 
In  view  of  these  circumstances  I  regret 
I  am  unable  to  reopen  the  discussions 
respecting  compensation. 

The  reply  to  that  letter,  dated  December  11, 
1962,  reads  this  way: 

Dear  Mr.  MacNaughton: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December 
6.  You  will  recall  that  we  had  a  firm 
arrangement  to  go  out  to  the  drive-in  so 
I  could  explain  properly  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  can  see  by  your  letter  that  you 
have  been  provided  with  inaccurate  infor- 
mation. For  instance,  in  paragraph  3,  there 
never  was  a  44-degree  difference  in  the 
location  of  the  screen.  For  that  matter 
there  never  was  any  detailed  sketch  that 
indicated  the  angle  to  the  highway  nor  was 
this  matter  brought  up  by  your  department. 
Mr.  McNab  knows  that  this  is  not  so. 
Further,  construction  was  never  continued 
after  advice  from  the  highways  department. 
Advice  was  received  in  February  1962  and 
no  substantial  construction  was  continued 
thereafter,  on  the  original  plan,  owing  to 
winter  building  conditions. 

In  reference  to  paragraph  4  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  again  that  a  new  permit  was 
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granted  by  the  hon,  Mr,  Goodfellow  and 
then  withdrawn  pending  our  agreement  to 
a  financial  settlement.  I  am  very  confident 
that  when  you  become  aware  of  all  of  the 
elements  in  this  situation  you  will  under- 
stand that  we  have  been  treated  unjustly. 

This    letter    makes    several    very    important 
observations. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  it  says  that  there 
never  was  a  44-degree  difference  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  screen.  He  says  there  never  was 
any  detailed  sketch  that  indicated  the  angle 
to  the  highway,  nor  was  the  matter  brought 
up  by  the  department;  and  he  says  that  Mr. 
McNab  knows  that  this  was  not  so.  Further, 
construction  was  never  continued  after  advice 
from  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Either  the  hon.  Minister  is  right  in  his  pre- 
vious letter  or  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this 
letter  is  right.  But  there  are  two  statements 
in  direct  contradiction  of  each  other;  no 
"substantial  advice  was  received  in  February, 
1962,  and  no  substantial  construction  was 
continued  thereafter  on  the  original  plan 
owing  to  winter  building  conditions." 

You  recall,  sir,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
suggested  that  there  was  a  great  rush  to  get 
this  finished;  certainly  he  leaves  the  implica- 
tion that  the  great  rush  to  get  this  finished 
was  really  part  of  a  plan  to  build  up  a  claim 
for  damages  against  the  government;  that  it 
was  the  applicant's  own  fault  and  the  appli- 
cant, having  speeded  up  his  building  and 
having  gone  ahead  without  plans,  which  he 
completely  denies,  the  government  in  their 
wisdom  finally  decided  the  applicant  was 
right  and  paid  him  $13,000  provided  he  gave 
them  a  release  from  all  claims  against  them. 

Well  then,  we  have  a  reply  to  that  letter— 
and  this  is  pretty  close  to  the  end  of  the 
story,  I  would  think. 

I  have  your  letter  of  December  11. 

This  is  a  letter  to  this  gentleman  by  the  hon. 

C.  S.  MacNaughton,  Minister  of  Highways: 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  information 
which  I  have  is  inaccurate.  You  will  re- 
member The  Department  of  Highways  sent 
a  survey  party  out  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations  when  we  discovered  you  were 
proceeding  in  breach  of  the  conditions  we 
had  originally  requested.  This  survey  in- 
formation indicated  that  the  line  of  the 
screen  was  approximately  44  degrees 
different  from  that  which  we  approved  of 
in  the  sketch  you  had  originally  submitted. 
There  certainly  was  a  detailed  sketch  and 
we  still  have  it  in  our  files,  except  that  the 
details  were  not  of  the  nature  that  we 
would  have  required  if  the  developers  had 


not  been  in  such  a  hurry.  In  any  event,  the 
plan  which  you  did  submit,  was  the  only 
one  which  you  had  at  the  time  and  it  was 
the  one  upon  which  you  requested  we 
issue  the  permit,  and  we  did  so  in  good 
faith.  The  permit  which  was  granted  by 
the  hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  was  not  issued 
and  then  withdrawn.  It  was  in  fact  not 
issued  until  we  had  resolved  the  other 
dijfficulties  which  had  arisen  in  our  trans- 
action. 

So  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  substantially 
points  that  had  been  made  earlier  are  con- 
firmed in  this  last  letter  of  the  Minister.  Let 
us  deal  with  them  in  the  reverse  order. 

The  second  permit  which  the  applicant 
claims  was  prepared  and  withheld  until  the 
settlement  was  effected,  in  fact  is  confirmed; 
it  is  confirmed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  letter,  because  he  says  the  per- 
mit which  was  granted  by  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  was  not 
issued  and  then  withdrawn;  "it  was  in  fact  not 
issued  until  we  had  resolved  the  other  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  in  our  transaction." 
In  other  words,  what  had  happened,  is  that 
obviously  it  was  known  to  the  applicants  that 
there  was  a  new  permit  and  it  was  held  in  | 
the  hon.  Minister's  files.  The  applicant  was  i 
told,  "You  cannot  have  it  until  you  settle  with 
us,  and  you  cannot  have  it  until  you  say 
$13,000  is  full  payment  of  all  your  claims." 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  something  was 
radically  wrong  in  all  of  the  dealing  of  the 
various  governmental  officials  in  this  whole 
matter,  and  that  when  you  got  yourself  into 
a  spot  and  recognized  that  somebody  had 
made  the  government  responsible  for  a  very 
substantial  claim  for  damages,  then  you 
said,  "All  right,  we  have  got  you  on  the 
spot,  Mr.  Applicant,  we  are  not  going  to  let 
you  proceed.  You  have  got  all  this  money 
sunk  into  your  venture,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  give  you  a  permit  until  you  sign  our 
release."  Then  you  tried  to  cover  it  up  by 
saying  that  the  applicant  was  negligent. 

You  had  the  applicant  on  the  spot,  you 
really  did.  He  was  three-quarters  of  the  way 
in,  he  had  spent  his  money,  the  screen  had 
been  put  up  in  the  wrong  spot,  you  did  not 
want  it  there,  and  you  made  him  move  it. 
But  to  carry  on  any  business  and  to  realize 
anything  on  his  investment,  he  had  to  get  a 
permit.  So  you  went  to  him  and  said,  "If  you 
want  to  carry  on  business,  you  will  do  it 
only  on  our  terms.  Perhaps  we  made  a  mis- 
take. Probably  it  was  you,  but  in  our  generous 
way  we  will  give  you  $13,000."  This  is  a 
puzzle  to  me,  sir.  Why,  if  the  applicant  was 
negligent  did  you  pay  him  a  nickel? 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Very 
interesting. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  you  pay  him  a  nickel? 
If  the  appHcant  was  not  neghgent,  then  why 
did  you,  as  you  admit  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  letter,  withhold  the  permit  which 
was  granted  by  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  until  we  had  resolved  the  other 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  our  trans- 
action? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  need  any 
better  witness  in  these  charges  against  the 
government  than  the  very  words  used  by  the 
hon.  Minister  in  his  own  letter  of  December 
20,  1962.  Then,  in  the  earlier  paragraph 
when  I  said  I  was  going  to  go  at  it  from 
reverse  end  forward,  there  is  talk  about  the 
survey  information  and  the  plans  and  the 
sketches. 

I  know  this  is  confusing,  because  there  are 
statements  made  by  the  department  and 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister  and  there  are 
statements  made  by  the  apphcant,  and  the 
two  sets  of  statements  just  do  not  jibe.  Some- 
body is  correct  and  somebody  is  wrong,  or 
perhaps  they  are  both  partly  correct.  But  in 
any  event,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
procedures  in  The  Department  of  Highways 
and  the  procedures  in  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  are  thoroughly  mixed  up 
and  thoroughly  confused.  There  is  no  obvious 
and  logical  procedure  to  govern  this  sort  of 
series  of  events. 
I  I  do  not  know  where  the  plans  were,  and 
P  I  do  not  know  if  there  was  a  plan  that  was 
wrongly  submitted.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
was  a  plan  that  showed  the  screen  in  a  44- 
degree  angle  greater  than  it  should  have 
been  or  less  than  it  should  have  been.  That 
really  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  that  here 
is  a  man  who  came  to  the  proper  department 
of  government  and  said,  "I  want  to  build  a 
drive-in  theatre  and  I  want  a  permit  for  it." 
Somewhere  between  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  and  The  Department  of 
Highways,  everything  got  all  mixed  up. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  this  man  says,  and 
I  think  we  can  believe  him,  "I  was  put  to 
substantial  out-of-pocket  expense  which  was 
of  no  value  to  me  because  of  the  trap  I  was 
caught  in,  which  trap  was  set  by  government 
people."  Which  trap  resulted  out  of  negligence 
somewhere  either  in  one  or  both  of  these 
departments  for  something  that  fell  in  be- 
tween the  two  of  them. 

Surely  it  would  be  a  very  simple  thing  if 
a  man  wants  to  build  a  drive-in  theatre  and 
The  Department  of  Highways  is  interested  in 
the  location  of  the  screen,  for  somebody, 
before  he  gets  any  permit  at  all,  to  tell  him 


the  location  of  the  screen.  Had  that  been 
done,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  no 
question  of  whether  it  was  at  a  44-degree 
angle  that  it  should  not  have  been.  Had  the 
permit  said,  "You  will  build  a  screen  in  such- 
and-such  a  place,"  or  had  there  been  a 
sketch  plan  attached  to  the  permit  and  the 
man  built  it  in  the  wrong  place,  you  had 
every  right,  you  had  a  duty  to  order  it  taken 
down.  Had  that  been  done,  then  you  would 
not  have  paid  him  a  nickel.  But  obviously 
that  was  not  done.  It  was  not  made  clear  to 
him  what  he  was  supposed  to  do,  and  obvi- 
ously the  government  felt  that  it  had  caused 
him  some  harm. 

The  government  felt  it  had  caused  him 
$13,000  worth  of  harm,  ^nd  it  paid  him 
$13,000.  He  claims  he  was  caused  substanti- 
ally more  harm.  And  I  say,  sir,  that  the  final 
action  of  not  allowing  his  claim  to  go  on  to 
arbitration,  of  not  allowing  his  claim  to  be 
settled  by  an  impartial  body,  but  of  forcing 
him  to  take  arbitrarily  the  sum  of  $13,000 
or  else  he  could  not  get  a  permit  at  all,  and 
this  is  established  in  the  hon.  Minister's  letter, 
was  high-handed  and  uncalled  for— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Undemocratic. 

Mr.  Singer:  —undemocratic,  and  was  used 
by  this  government,  in  order  to  cover  up  this 
whole  history  of  negligence.  I  do  not  know 
whether  $13,000  is  right,  or  whether  it  should 
be  $113,  or  whether  it  should  be  $6,  but  the 
man  says  it  should  be  much  more  than 
$13,000.  Somebody  in  government  decided  it 
should  be  $13,000.  But  if  there  was  a  legiti- 
mate claim  by  this  person  against  the  gov- 
ernment, surely  the  place  to  send  it  was 
either  to  a  court  or  some  arbitration  body  to 
determine  the  amount  of  damage  he  had 
suflFered.  Had  you  done  that,  this  matter 
would  not  be  coming  up  here  today.  But  you 
did  not  do  that.  You  said,  "Here  is  your 
cheque  for  $13,000,  give  us  a  release  for  all 
claims.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  not  get  a 
permit  and  whatever  you  put  in  will  have  to 
stand  until  you  go  through  the  long,  slow 
process  of  the  courts  and  finally  get  a  judg- 
ment or  do  not  get  a  judgment."  Sir,  I 
explained  to  the  hon.  Minister  privately 
yesterday,  and  I  will  say  it  here  now,  I  do 
not  fault  this  Minister.  He  arrived  when 
this  history  was  almost  finished. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  the  way  they 
get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  unfortunate,  but  he  is 
the  responsible  Minister  for  this  depart- 
ment and  somebody  has  to  make  an  explan- 
ation for  it.  Very  briefly,  sir,  that  is  the 
$13,000  story.  I  suggest  it  smacks  of  supreme 
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negligence  in  government  departments.  I 
suggest  it  smacks  of  high-handedness  and  I 
suggest  this  is  not  the  way  any  government 
should  act  in  relationship  to  people  who  have 
dealings  with  it. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughlon  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Of  course  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  a  story.  I  am  going 
to  be  very,  very  brief  about  this  and  tell  him 
the  other  side. 

First  of  all,  the  original  permit  granted 
approval  to  build  a  screen  at  a  certain  angle, 
shown  on  a  plan  that  was  brought  to  depart- 
mental ofiBcials  when  the  request  for  the 
permit  was  made.  The  sketch  plan  that  was 
presented  at  that  time,  showed  what,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  agreed  to  be  accept- 
able, because  of  the  co-operation  the  officials 
of  the  department  were  trying  to  give  to  Mr. 
Allen  because  of  the  interest  he  showed  in 
getting  on  with  the  job  quickly.  It  might 
not  have  been  quite  as  satisfactory  an  angle 
as  we  would  otherwise  have  insisted  upon, 
but  nevertheless  the  angle  shown  on  the 
sketch  plan  was  accepted.  However,  when 
construction  proceeded  to  the  point  where  the 
screen  was  erected  on  its  base,  it  was  found 
to  be  substantially  different  to  the  angle  that 
was  shown  on  the  sketch  plan  which  was 
approved— substantially  different  in  that  it 
was  almost  at  a  right  angle  to  the  highway 
traffic  and  constituted  a  menace  to  the  safety 
of  motorists  and  others  in  the  area. 

A  rather  important  consideration,  we 
thought,  so  at  that  point  our  people  went  out, 
established  that  the  erection  of  the  screen 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  sketch  plan 
upon  which  the  approval  was  originally  given, 
and  asked  Mr.  Allen  to  change  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  that  point  if  it  had  been  asking 
him  to  go  back  to  the  original  approved 
angle  it  was  one  thing,  and  I  say  you  are 
quite  correct  in  that  there  would  need  to  be 
no  compensation  for  that,  no  compensation 
whatsoever. 

However,  recognizing  that  the  screen  was 
going  to  be  moved  at  least  to  the  approved 
angle,  we  then  suggested  that  to  improve 
the  safety  factor,  he  move  it  a  little  further 
and  this  is  where  the  area  of  settlement 
comes  in.  In  going  back  to  the  approved 
angle,  no  settlement  was  required,  because 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  permit.  But  at  that 
point  we  said,  "All  right,  you  are  going  to 
relocate  it  now  anyway.  We  are  going  to 
make  you  do  it.  We  ask  you  to  move  it  a 
little  bit  more  and  make  it  a  better  angle 
than  ever;  for  this  we  are  prepared  to  com- 
pensate you." 


I  think  I  can  sum  this  up  rather  well  by 
reading  a  letter  that  the  hon.  member  has 
already  read,  because  the  hon.  member  has 
got  the  whole  file.   Mr.  Allen,  of  course,  made 
me  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  turning  over 
the  file  to  the  hon.  member  and  I  have  no 
compunction    about    that    taking    place.      I 
simply  read  one  letter,  addressed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  day,  by  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Barry 
Allen,  dated  May  29.    The  solicitor  states: 
I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  24 
with  respect  to  the  above  matter.    I  have 
discussed    the    contents    thereof    with    our 
client  and  he  is  prepared  to  accept  $13,000 
as  total  compensation  for  the  relocation  of 
the  screen  in  accordance  with  your  most 
recent  directions   set  forth  in  your  letter. 
As  my  chent  is  most  anxious  to  obtain  a 
new  permit  in  compliance  with  your  direc- 
tion  in   order   to   expedite   the   matter,   I 
have    sent   a    copy    of   this    letter    to    Mr. 
Randall    Dick   with   the   request   that   the 
permit  be  issued  forthwith.  My  client  and  I 
appreciate  the  co-operation  you  and  your 
department  have  a£Forded  us  in  this  matter,     j 

Frankly  I  do  not  think  this  thing  is  fraught 
with  all  the  sinister  aspects  that  the  hon. 
member  has  related  to  the  House  this  morn- 
ing. This  was  a  simple  straightforward 
deal  accepted  by  Mr.  Allen's  solicitors  in  the 
best  of  good  faith.  The  fact  that  he  en- 
countered problems  beyond  a  settlement,  is 
certainly  a  matter  that  could  hardly  con- 
cern us.    These  are  things  that  often  arise. 

He  never  asked  for  arbitration;  if  he  had 
we  would  probably  have  said  "Go  ahead." 
It  was  never  sought  so  I  rest  my  position 
there  with  the  hon.  member  and  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House.  I  think  it  was 
handled  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  fair 
manner. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  without  wanting 
to  prolong  this  discussion  needlessly,  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  that  when  you  get 
letters  going  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween solicitors,  Mr.  Dick  and  Mr.  Allen's 
solicitors,  they  are  not  going  to  call  each 
other  names.  The  solicitor  in  the  letter  that 
you  quoted  says,  in  effect:  "We  will  accept 
the  settlement,  please  give  us  our  permit." 
The  fact  is,  sir,  that  a  big  club  was  held 
over  this  man's  head  to  force  him  to  take 
this  settlement,  to  get  the  release  from  all 
claims  before  he  could  go  ahead.  He  was 
so  far  in  that  he  had  no  choice.  * 

1  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  government 
of  all  groups  who  deal  in  business  should 
never  put  itself  in  a  position  like  this.  There 
must  have  been  ample  and  abundant  indica-      < 
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tion  that  the  appHcant  was  not  happy  with 
this  thing,  because  there  was  a  mass  of 
correspondence  on  it.  The  hon.  Minister 
knows— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  got  it  all 
here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  it  is  still  not  too  late 
to  go  to  arbitration  on  it,  but  I  suspect  the 
hon.  Minister  will  not  because  he  has  got  his 
release  of  all  claims.  The  damage  has  already 
been  done.  I  do  not  think  the  government 
should  ever,  when  it  holds  all  the  cards, 
force  any  settlement  on  anyone.  This  is  what 
happened  in  this  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  want  to  close 
this  matter  off  with  this  observation:  At  the 
time  of  this  settlement  was  made  it  was  not 
forced;  it  was  accepted.  I  read  the  evidence 
into  the  record  to  substantiate  that  very  fact. 
I  repeat  once  more:  We  were  not  required 
to  provide  any  remuneration  for  insisting 
that  this  screen  be  moved  to  the  angle  that 
was  approved  when  the  permit  was  granted 
—not  a  copper.  This  was  compensation  for 
moving  it  a  little  bit  further. 

There  is  the  case.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
the  department  acted  fairly  and  with  good 
judgment. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  May 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  one  question  on  this? 
I  am  famihar  with  the  details  of  this  and 
I  am  still  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
explanation.  There  are  aspects  of  this  whole 
story  that  have  not  yet  reached  the  public 
record.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  is:  In  one  of  his  letters  he  acknowl- 
edged a  mistake  had  been  made  either  by  the 
applicant  or  by  a  civil  servant;  the  ambi- 
valence of  that  statement  is  a  little  strange 
but  what,  in  the  hon.  Minister's  view,  was 
the  mistake   made  by  the   civil   servant? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  reference 
that  was  made  was  that  in  the  original  cir- 
cumstances—and I  say  this  was  in  an  effort 
to  comply  with  Mr.  Allen's  request  to  get 
on  with  the  job.  He  wanted  to  get  this 
theatre  built  and  open.  If  we  erred,  then  we 
erred  at  that  time  in  that  the  angle  we 
approved,  on  the  plans  that  he  came  in  with, 
maybe  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  should 
have  been.  We  were  trying  to  co-operate 
with  him  and  let  him  get  on  with  the  job. 

These  were  detailed  sketch  plans  of  a 
rather  substantial  structure,  so  we  approved 
those  plans,  accepted  them  as  satisfactory. 
As  I  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  urgency 
of  the  matter  and  the  attempt  to  co-operate 


with  him  and  let  him  get  on  with  the  job,  we 
would  have  insisted  on  something  better. 

That  gets  back,  I  say,  to  the  hon.  member, 
to  the  reason  we  felt  then— that  when  we 
were  going  to  correct  it  to  conform  with 
the  original  plan,  that  was  the  time  to  move 
it,  and  get  it  where  it  should  have  been  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Then  we  say  we 
are  prepared  to  compensate  you.  This  is  the 
way  the  matter  rests;  his  solicitor  advises 
that  this  amount  is  satisfactory  and  even 
thanks   us  for   our  co-operation. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  just  a  polite  solicitor, 
that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  hope  all 
solicitors  are  polite. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  only  was  he  polite, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  have  a  feeling— since  I 
am  a  layman  and  I  can  say  it  where  lawyers 
cannot— I  do  not  think  he  served  his  client 
very  well. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  client  feels  as  he 
feels— that  he  suffered  damages  far  in  excess 
of  $13,000-1  do  not  think  his  lawyer  should 
have  written  in  the  letter— in  terms  of  great 
co-operation  —  that  everything  was  very 
acceptable.  However,  the  point  that  still 
puzzles  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  find  the 
hon.  Minister's  explanation  of  the  original 
decision  not  completely  convincing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  draft  sketches 
are  provided,  one  of  the  simplest  things 
that  would  be  examined  and  decided  readily, 
indeed  the  most  important  thing,  is  the 
angle  of  the  screen  vis-a-vis  the  highways  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
body could  make  a  mistake  on  this,  whether 
they  were  rushed  or  not. 

Surely  when  you  have  the  highways  noted 
on  the  sketch,  along  with  the  proposed  angle 
for  the  screen,  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
examine  it  and  in  five  or  ten  or  15  minutes— 
whether  it  is  a  rush  job  or  not— I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  make  a  mistake  on  that  kind  of 
thing.  Obviously  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  interest,  this  is  an  important  point, 
that  you  do  not  set  up  something  that  is 
going  to  become  an  obstacle  and  danger  to 
the  traffic  in  the  area.  I  must  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  again  that  I  do  not  think  his  argu- 
ment is  very  convincing. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  or  three  matters  on  which  I  would  like 
some  direction.  I  do  not  want  to  be  jockeyed 
into  tlie  position  of  bringing  tliem  up  and 
having  somebody  tell  me  it  should  have  been 
under  a  previous  vote. 

I  wish  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  policy  of 
tolls  on  our  toll  bridges;  I  wish  to  deal  with 
the  matter  of  letting  of  government  contracts 
for  work  to  be  performed;  and  I  should  like 
to  deal  with  one  other  matter,  the  policy 
with  respect  to  service  station  outlets  on 
Highway  401.  Are  any  of  those  under  this 
vote?  I  do  not  care  particularly  when  I  bring 
them  up  but  if  it  is  in  order  here,  I  should 
like  to  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Just  a  second,  I 
will  let  the  hon.  member  know. 

Tolls  on  Burlington  bridge  is  certainly 
under  this  vote. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  brought  this  matter  up  in  previous  years; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  debate  this  afternoon 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  toll  roads. 
The  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do 
have  toll  roads  in  Ontario  in  two  particular 
places;  or  in  one  place.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  former  Skyway  bridge  is  com- 
pleted yet  or  not,  but  when  it  is  completed 
it  is  already  determined  by  the  government 
that  we  will  have  a  toll  policy  there. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  anybody 
who  cares  to  stop  for  a  few  moments  at 
either  entrance  of  the  Burlington  Skyway  in 
the  Hamilton  area  and  note  the  diversion  of 
traffic  away  from  the  Skyway  bridge.  It  is 
not  the  private  passenger  car,  of  course,  that 
is  evading  the  bridge,  because  the  toll  there 
is  a  nominal  five  cents  charge  if  one  buys 
his  tokens  in  dollar  lots.  It  is  particularly 
noticeable  that  practically  all  the  heavy  tnicks 
by-pass  the  Burlington  Skyway.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  reason  these  heavy 
vehicles  are  by-passing  the  Skyway  is  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  tools  to  these  heavy 
vehicles, 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  secret  that  the 
tnicking  association  has  advised  the  previous 
Ministers  of  Highways  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  use  the  Burlington  Skyway  as  long 
as  the  tolls  are  at  the  figure  that  they  are. 
As  a  result,  the  government  has  built  a  very 
practical  by-pass,  they  have  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense  to  allow  the  heavy  vehicles 
to  lumber  through  the  semi-residential  area 
of  Burlington  Beach.  They  have  been  doing 
this  since  the  bridge  was  constnicted.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no  notice- 


able trend  that  they  intend  to  do  anything 
else. 

The  matter  that  bothers  me  is  simply  this: 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who  live  on 
this  Burlington  Beach.  They  have  their  homes 
there  and  have  had  for  a  number  of  years, 
before  the  bridge  was  completed.  They  raise 
their  families  there.  There  is  a  school  at  the 
the  entrance  to  the  by-pass.  These  vehicles 
are  using  the  beach  strip  and  creating  a 
traffic  hazard  as  far  as  the  children  are  con- 
cerned. Furtlier,  they  are  an  extreme 
nuisance  to  the  people  who  live  on  the 
beach  strip  itself. 

Now  if  the  government  was  winning  their 
war  with  the  truckers,  if  the  government  was 
right  and  they  were  winning  this  battle  that 
they  are  having  with  the  trucking  association, 
then  some  of  the  trucks  by  this  time  would 
be  using  the  Burlington  Skyway.  The  simple 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  they  are  not.  This 
is  an  extreme  nuisance  to  the  people  who  live 
on  the  beach  strip.  This  situation  is  created 
because  of  the  policy  of  this  goverment  which 
insists  on  collecting  a  toll  for  trucks  which 
in  many  cases  is  15  times  as  high  as  that 
being  collected  for  private  automobiles. 

Now  I  know  the  government  will  attempt 
to  bolster  its  decision  by  stating  this  is  the 
policy  in  many  other  jurisdictions,  and  I 
admit  that  it  is.  Tliere  is  just  one  difference  in 
the  other  jurisdictions,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
other  jurisdictions  where  they  have  the 
broken  toll,  the  by-pass  is  sufficiently  in- 
convenient to  the  people  using  it  that  they 
are  glad  to  pay  the  toll  to  use  the  more 
modern  structure.  But  in  this  particular  case, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  simply  the  opposite. 
The  truckers  find  it  convenient  to  use  the 
lower  level  through  the  residential  area. 

I  think  I  quoted  a  statistic  to  this  House 
a  number  of  years  ago  where  all  night  long 
these  trucks  lumber  through  this  residential 
area  at  approximately  one  every  three  or 
four  minutes.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  or  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  were  living  in  this 
environment,  they  would  be  screaming  a  lot 
louder  than  has  been  heard  thus  far. 

I  suggest  the  time  has  come  to  review  this 
situation.  If  the  tolls  are  to  be  continued— 
and  I  understand  there  is  probably  a  $400,000 
or  $500,000  income  from  the  Burlington  Sky- 
way each  year,  nothwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  understand  the  administrative  cost  of 
collecting  those  tolls  nms  upwards  of  25  to 
30  per  cent— if  the  government  is  going  to 
continue  to  toll  this  bridge,  then  I  think  they 
had  better  review  the  policy  with  re~spect  to 
the  heavy  vehicles  with  a  view  to  granting 
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some  relief  to  the  people  who  are  the  pawns 
in  this  battle  between  a  very  strong  and 
powerful  organization  and  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  prepared  to  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
this  matter  is  under  constant  review  with 
respect  to  rates.  I  think  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  him  to  hear  some  rates  and  figures 
which  will  indicate  to  him  that  the  traflBc 
in  all  cases— motor  cars,  passenger  cars  with 
trailers  and  trucks  with  two  axles  and  more 
than  one  ton  capacity  and  class  three  trucks 
with  three  axles  or  more  and  public  vehicles 
—all  classes  have  increased,  and  rather  sub- 
stantially. The  interesting  part  of  it  is  that 
the  greatest  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
class  that  the  hon.  member  has  been  discuss- 
ing, class  three. 

In  the  year  ended  January  31,  1963  versus 
the  similar  period  of  1962,  the  number  of 
vehicles  in  class  one  increased  by  10.84  per 
cent. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  pretty  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Under  class  two, 
this  is  passenger  cars  with  trailers  and  trucks 
with  two  axles  and  more  than  one  ton  capa- 
city, the  percentage  of  increase  was  19.65. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  boy! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  the  class  three, 
that  is  the  classification  the  hon.  member  has 
complained  about,  the  percentage  of  increase 
is  32.02  per  cent.  Now,  this  does  not  indicate 
to  me  that  there  is  any  serious  problem  con- 
fronting the  truck  operators,  if  the  use  of  the 
bridge  increases  32  per  cent  in  a  12-month 
period. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  same  situation 
reflects  itself  as  we  get  into  the  revenue 
earned.  Under  class  one,  the  percentage 
increase,  and  I  can  give  the  hon.  member 
the  dollar  increase  and  all  the  pertinent 
figures  if  he  wishes,  but  under  the  class  one 
the  total  revenue  earned  increased  7.28  per 
cent;  under  class  two  it  was  19.74  per  cent; 
and  under  class  three  it  was  31.85  per  cent. 

Now,  this  does  not  indicate  to  me  any 
formidable  obstruction  or  restriction  of  the 
type  of  trafiic  referred  to  by  the  hon.  member. 
I  say  that  because  of  the  facts  I  present.  I 
can  elaborate  on  that,  if  the  hon.  member 
wishes.  Total  number  of  passengers,  increase 
in  numbers  of  passengers  and  trucks— we  have 
it  all  here. 

I  think  this  might  be  interesting  for  you 
too:  the  beach  road  that  you  refer  to  at  one 
time  carried  all  the  traffic,  of  course,  over 
the  lift  bridge.  This  beach  road  is  presently 


being  constructed  as  a  development  road. 
The  contract  was  awarded  last  December, 
I  believe.  The  construction  will  be  underway 
this  construction  season  and  when  the  road 
is  completed  it  will  be  turned  back  to  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  Now,  if  they  wish  to  close 
it  at  that  time  to  protect  the  people  in  the 
residential  area- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And  let  you  off  the 
hook! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  letting  us  off  the  hook,  it  is  up  to  them. 
We  are  building  this  by  agreement  with  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  paying  for  it.  So  the  situ- 
ation can  nicely  resolve  itself  in  that  manner, 
I  should  think. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  hon.  Minister  for  the  figures  he  has  just 
given  us.  I  have  a  theory  and  that  is  that  you 
can  prove  anything  by  statistics. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  is 
right! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And  the  hon.  Minister 
has  made  his  case  very  well  by  using  the 
statistics  he  has  given  to  us.  It  is  unfortunate 
the  hon.  Minister  did  not  give  us  the  per- 
centage of  vehicles  turning  off  at  either 
entrance  as  related  to  the  overall  traffic  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Highway.  I  suspect  that 
if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  tell  us  that  a  very  great  percentage  of  the 
heavy  vehicles  are  not  using  the  bridge,  as 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  the  percentage 
that  he  has  given  to  us. 

Second,  I  think  if  he  is  going  to  give  us 
the  statistics  of  the  vehicles  using  the  bridge, 
he  might  also  give  us  the  statistics  which 
would  relate  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the 
road  today  as  compared  to  one  year  ago, 
because  the  percentage  of  this  increase  in 
truck  transportation  could  very  well  be  the 
additional  vehicles  using  our  road.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  very 
interesting  to  note  the  latest  figures  which  are 
available  to  us  and  these  are  the  figures  from 
The  Department  of  Highways'  annual  report 
for  the  year  1962.  Those  figures  should  also, 
I  think,  be  read  into  the  record  because  they 
tell  a  different  story. 

Maybe  the  hon.  Minister  is  winning  his 
war  with  the  truckers— I  am  not  quarrelling 
that  he  is— but  the  figures  that  I  have  from 
page  27  of  the  latest  report  would  indicate 
that  class  1  vehicles  showed  an  increase  of  7.9 
or  8  per  cent,  class  2  vehicles,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  and  class  3  vehicles  6.7  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  increase  on  the 
highway,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
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to  a  degree  be  related  to  the  overall  increase 
of  vehicles  using  the  roads.  If  we  are  going 
to  relate  these  figures  then  let  us  go  back 
and  relate  them  to  our  licensing  and  find  out 
how  many  vehicles  are  using  the  road.  I 
submit  that  the  figures  are  not  quite  as  valid 
as  are  being  indicated  to  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  letting  the 
contract  for  a  development  road  and  then 
turning  the  matter  over  to  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  I  think  the  city  of  Hamilton  will 
have  the  courage  to  face  up  to  the  problem, 
which  The  Department  of  Highways  has  not 
had.  And  I  say  this  with  great  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  city  of  Hamilton  will 
simply  say  this  road  is  not  to  be  used  for 
heavy  trucks.  This  then  means  that  the  trucks 
will  travel  an  additional  15  miles  or  so, 
detouring  through  the  heavy  traffic  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton  to  get  back  onto  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way. 

Anybody,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  degree  of 
commonsense  will  realize  that  the  city  of 
Hamilton  certainly  is  not  going  to  prohibit 
the  vehicles  going  through  there  eventually, 
if  it  can  help  it,  because  it  is  going  to  send 
these  heavy  trucks  over  15  miles  of  road,  or 
in  that  vicinity— at  least  a  good  10  miles— 
which  the  city  itself  has  to  maintain.  So, 
what  you  are  doing  is,  in  fact,  loading  this 
problem  over  on  to  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
simply  because  this  department  has  not  had 
the  courage  to  be  realistic,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  rates  that  are  being  charged. 

I  have  raised  the  matter  every  year.  The 
figures  which  the  hon.  Minister  has  given  us 
this  afternoon  would  indicate  a  sharp  change 
in  the  trend  which  has  been  evident  thus  far. 
I  will  concede  quite  honestly  that  I  could  be 
a  little  bit  wrong  in  my  approach  in  the 
light  of  the  figures  we  have  had  today.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  this  is  the  first  I  have 
seen  the  figures  and  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  them.  I  am  still  a  little  bit  skeptical, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  being  glossed  over 
to  make  it  look  maybe  just  a  little  bit  better 
than  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  surprised  that  the  hon.  member  would 
attribute  any  such  motives  to  me. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  simply  put  some 
facts  on  the  record  for  him.  Firstly,  to  com- 
ment on  this  thing.  We  will  get  the  related 
traffic  figures  that  you  are  interested  in,  the 
traffic  figures  that  could  contribute  to  the 
bridge  traffic.  I  would  point  out,  that  I  am 
confident  we  will  find  that  there  is  not  a  32 


per  cent  increase  in  the  general  traffic  in 
tht>  area,  which  is  providing  for  the  32  per 
cent  increase  over  the  bridge.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  will  find  that,  but  then  we  may 
not. 

Neither  can  I  conceive  of  people,  to  save 
30  cents,  which  is  the  token  rate  for  trucks 
with  three  axles  or  more,  avoiding  the  bridge 
to  any  considerable  extent.  This  is  not  an 
excessive  toll  for  a  vehicle  of  that  size  and 
weight.  You  get  back  to  the  point  that  we, 
in  The  Department  of  Highways,  were  not 
able  to  face  up  to  certain  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  beach  road.  This  is  not  correct 
at  all.  We  built  this  road  as  a  development 
road  at  the  expense  of  The  Department  of 
Highways,  and  the  whole  related  policy,  of 
course,  is  that  upon  completion  of  the  con- 
struction, it  reverts  to  the  municipality  in 
which  it  is  situated.  What  it  does  with  the 
road  after  that  is  none  of  our  business.  It  is 
up  to  the  municipality  entirely,  and  it  was 
never  contemplated  as  trying  to  get  it  ofiE  the 
back  of  The  Department  of  Highways,  let 
me  assure  you  of  that.  It  was  done  to  provide 
the  city  of  Hamilton  with  an  alternate  route 
over  the  same  area.  I  think  maybe  the  officials  j| 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton  with  whom  we  negoti-  1 
ated  in  this  respect  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask 
them,  that  it  was  not  done  with  that  thought 
in  mind. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  not  want  to 
disillusion  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  happened  to  be  part  of  the  delegation 
from  the  city  of  Hamilton,  while  I  was  acting 
in  my  dual  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  finishing  my  term  at  the 
corporation  level.  I  was  in  the  office  of  the 
hon.  Minister  when  this  alternative  was  sug- 
gested. It  fell  like  quite  a  bombshell  to  the 
members  of  that  delegation.  Up  until  that 
time  they  had  no  knowledge  that  this  could  be 
done.  I  have  a  difi^erent  opinion,  but  I  respect 
yours. 

I  will  leave  it  with  this.  I  suggest  that  when 
you  do  get  this  figure,  giving  us  the  number 
of  vehicles  turning  off,  I  am  going  to  go 
away  out  on  a  limb,  Mr.  Minister,  and  I 
am  going  to  prophesy  and  I  am  going  to 
suggest  to  you  that  you  are  going  to  find— I 
determined  from  my  own  observations— that 
a  good  80  per  cent  of  the  heavy  class  3 
vehicles  are  diverting  their  trucks  around  the 
bridge.  If  that  is  so,  then  I  suggest  that  your 
statistics,  while  they  show  an  increase,  are  a 
long  way  from  solving  the  problem.  That  is 
a  prophecy  on  my  part,  sir,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  quick  to  correct  me  if  your 
statistics  indicate  that  I  am  wrong,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 
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Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  under  what  vote  I  may 
discuss  the  fraud  in  the  North  Bay  district  or 
is  it  still  sub  judice? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  feel  very  much  disinclined  to  discuss 
tliis  subject  before  the  House  at  all- 
Mr.  Troy:  I  notice  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —because  I  ex- 
plained to  the  House  very  recently  that 
charges  had  been  laid  against  the  one 
involved.  This  matter  will  be  handled  by  due 
process  of  law  in  reasonable  time  and  I  see 
no  point  in  a  discussion  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Troy:  Sir,  you  answered  a  question  of 
mine  in  which  you  said  there  was  no  further 
evidence  of  fraud  against  any  other  employer. 
How  does  that  jibe,  sir,  with  your  statement 
on  Thursday,  December  13,  1962,  in  which 
you  said  it  was  further  found  that  considera- 
tions and  favours  had  been  given  some  of  our 
employees  associated  with  the  garage  stocked 
by  suppliers?  You  mentioned  the  word,  some. 
You  told  the  Legislature  that  there  was  only 
one  person  that  was  involved  in  fraud.  Here, 
you  are  in  the  plural.  You  say  some  of  our 
employees,  and  some  suppliers.  I  do  not 
think,  sir,  that  that  jibes. 

Also,  why  is  it  that  you  hesitate  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  committee  on  public 
accounts,  because— I  cannot  say  that  it  is 
definite— but  in  the  city  of  North  Bay  and 
the  area,  rumour  has  it,  I  do  not  know  how 
well  founded,  that  there  is  far  more  than  one 
involved  in  it.  Again  it  is  not  just  the  simple 
thing  that  was  mentioned  in  the  statement 
earlier— just  through  a  routine  audit  and  it 
was  a  very  minor  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Does  the  hon. 
member  want  me  to  comment  on  that?  Yes, 
at  the  outset  it  was  indicated  that  there  were 
possibly  some,  possibly  there  were.  But  I 
will  say  this,  an  exhaustive  investigation  has 
been  conducted.  The  hon.  member  asked  me 
in  the  House,  a  week  or  so  ago,  a  number  of 
questions.  I  think  I  recall  the  hon.  member 
asking  if  it  was  carried  on  by  competent 
investigation  people. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  expert. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  say  now  that 
it  was  carried  on  by  a  quite  competent 
inspector  of  the  CID  branch  of  the  OPP. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  had  to 
establish  sufiicient  facts  to  enable  him  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  Crown  attorney  in  North 
Bay  or  the  prosecuting  agencies  of  the  Crown 


would  lay  a  charge.  In  the  course  of  this 
investigation  he  found  that  it  could  be  sub- 
stantiated with  respect  to  two  people  who 
have  already  been  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
member.  Presumably  he  could  not  sub- 
stantiate it  or  discover  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  conduct  of  his  investigation  to  enable  him 
to  recommend  that  charges  be  laid  against 
anyone  else. 

This  is  the  only  thing  I  can  assume,  so  this 
is  where  we  stand  on  it  at  the  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  would  suffice 
because  the  due  courses  of  law  have  now 
been  invoked,  these  people  are  charged,  they 
are  out  on  substantial  bail,  they  will  be  tried 
properly  and  I  think  that  is  the  maimer  to 
deal  with  this  sort  of  thing.  I  would  not  know 
of  any  other  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for 
his  statement.  I  will  not  comment  on  the 
ability  of  the  CID  man,  but  certainly  it  is 
now,  as  he  says,  before  the  courts.  One  of 
the  minor  employees— a  former  employee  of 
the  department  in  the  garage— is  before  the 
courts  and  one  supplier. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Troy:  Who  is  the  chief  accountant  in 
The  Department  of  Highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  chief  account- 
ant? The  chief  accountant's  name  is  Adamson, 
I  am  informed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  bring  to  attention  a 
problem  concerning  the  resort  owners  in  the 
Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  area.  I  think  this 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  last  year,  and  I  want  to  assure  the 
hon.  Minister  this  is  not  my  area,  but  it  has 
been  brought  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
that  these  resort  owners  are  complaining 
about  not  being  allowed,  by  the  sign  branch 
of  your  department,  to  erect  signs  so  that 
they  can  advise  the  tourists  to  encourage  the 
tourists  into  their  resorts. 

I  might  read  a  little  bit  of  the  letter  that 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  on  this 
side.  It  states  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
a  reasonable  consideration  for  signs  adjacent 
to  highways  except  through  personal  con- 
nections with  the  province's  government  or 
favouritism  by  the  department  head.  The 
writer  complains  that  leases  are  given  on 
land  along  the  highway  for  ten-year  periods, 
which  makes  large  expenditures  by  private 
persons  unwise.  He  cites  one  motel  owner 
on  Lake  Joseph  whose  large  investment  has 
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been   practically   eliminated   by   the    govern- 
ment regulations. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  these  resort  owners  in  regard 
to  signs;  they  are  complaining  it  is  a  hard- 
ship on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  Mr.  Chau:- 
man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  seem  to  recall 
commenting  on  that  earlier  in  the  House.  I 
\\ill  do  so  again. 

We  ha\'e  in  the  department's  trafiBc 
engineering  branch  our  superintendent  of 
signs  and  properties.  The  appropriate  people 
in  our  department  have  been  working  very 
closely  with  the  committee  on  tourism  which 
is  a  part  of  the  economic  council.  I  have  had 
a  full-scale  meeting  with  them  myself  a 
number  of  weeks  ago.  Subsequent  meetings 
have  been  held  with  our  Downsview  people. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  they  have 
made,  or  certainly  some  of  them,  have 
already  been  implemented.  The  rest  of  them 
are  being  considered.  I  would  simply  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  we  do  our  very  best 
to  establish  a  balance  between  what  is 
adequate  for  the  purpose  and  what  would  be 
too  much  sign  erecting,  because  certainly  I 
think  everybody  who  drives  over  our  high- 
ways has  every  reason  to  be  very  happy  and 
proud  that  we  do  not  clutter  our  highways 
with  all  manner  of  signs  and  advertising  and 
so  on  the  way  they  do  in  certain  other  juris- 
dictions around  us. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  policy  which  is 
designed  to  provide  us  with  that  happy 
balance  between  what  is  a  requirement  and 
what  is  good.  This,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member, 
is  taking  place  all  the  time.  It  is  not  being 
neglected.  We  are  improving  it  every  time 
we  get  a  chance.  Every  proposal  that  is 
advanced  to  us  is  considered. 

I  can  .suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  in 
the  few  short  months  I  have  been  Minister, 
there  have  been  countless  proposals  across 
my  desk  with  respect  to  sign  locations  rang- 
ing from  finger  boards  to  field  advertising.  In 
eacli  and  every  instance,  an  inspection  is 
made  on  site  and  a  recommendation  is  made. 
Wherever  we  can  accommodate  the  public, 
the  travelling  pubHc,  in  sure  safety  and  com- 
mon sense,  we  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  makes  a  lot  of  difFerence  too 
ju.st  who  you  are! 

Does  the  department  have  the  same  rule 
for  everybody  who  makes  an  application 
regarding  entrances  into  motels  or  other 
areas,  the  same  rules  for  everybody?  I  know 
the  hon.  Minister  has  the  same  rule,  he  will 


say  that  yes,  we  have.  But  I  find,  sir, 
whether  you  have  the  same  rule,  in  practice 
it  does  not  apply. 

I  know  one  area  in  the  city  of  North  Bay, 
on  the  by-pass,  the  International  Harvester 
Company  has  a  building  there.  There  is  a 
sign  for  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
Maybe  50  or  100  feet  further  on  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Northgate  shopping  centre, 
but  the  Northgate  shopping  centre  cannot 
put  up  a  sign  because  apparently  it  will 
confuse  the  public,  I  assume,  with  signs. 
But  this  other  firm  has  this  sign  about  100 
feet  away.  If  he  were  in  business  in  the 
shopping  centre  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  (Mr.  Simonett)  would,  I  am  sure, 
think  there  was  some  discrimination. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio):   No,   I  would  not! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  these 
situations  are  dealt  with  by  locations,  not  by 
people.  It  is  the  location,  its  relationship 
to  the  highway  and  the  type  of  highway 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  know,  sir,  that  was  the  answer 
given  to  me  already.  But  another  firm  has  a 
sign  comparatively  a  few  feet  away  and  the 
applicants  for  the  Northgate  shopping  centre, 
they  cannot  get  a  sign. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  certainly 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  set  of 
circumstances  in  each  case  that  is  at  some 
variance.  Now,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
I  will  be  happy  to  find  out  about  this  specific 
case  for  the  hon.  member.  I  will  be  quite 
happy  to  provide  you  with  a  copy  of  our 
sign   manual   and   regulations. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  have  that  sir,  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  well! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  other  matters  I 
raised,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  come  under  a 
subsequent  vote,  is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Would  you  repeat 
them  again  for  us? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes,  one  deals  with 
the  policy  of  the  government  as  it  relates  to 
the  installation  of  service  centres  on  Highway 
401;  the  otlier  deals  with  the  policy  of  the 
government  with  respect  to  the  letting  of 
contracts  for  highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Vote  803. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Just  before  I  sit  down 
then— I  will  deal  with  the  policy  of  the 
government  with  respect  to  appraisals. 

The  hon.  Minister  may  remember  that 
during  the  debates  of  one  of  the  other 
departments,  they  made  mention  of  the  fact— 
and  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in 
the  Hamilton  area— about  two  years  ago,  The 
Department  of  Highways  did  hand  out  to 
people  in  the  area  a  list  of  people  they  con- 
sidered to  be  qualified  appraisers  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  expropriation.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  department 
did  this.  If  they  did,  I  would  like  to  know 
the  basis  on  which  the  names  of  the  appraisers 
got  onto  The  Department  of  Highways'  list. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  informed, 
for  the  information  of  the  hon.  member,  that 
we  accept  requests  from  people  in  the 
business  of  fee  appraisal  and  list  them  with 
the  department,  if  they  meet  the  department's 
qualifications.  In  other  words,  anybody  that 
wants  to  do  this  type  of  work  can  write  in  to 
us  and  we  will  list  them.  I  will  be  happy 
to  provide  you  with  a  list  of  such  people  in 
the  area  you  mention.  We  will  make  this 
information  available  to  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  situation  unless  there  are  some 
standards  laid  down.  I  suggest  that  this 
leaves  the  department  in  the  position  where 
they  might— I  would  not  want  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  somebody  might  suggest  that 
friends  of  the  government  got  on  that  list 
instead  of  other  people;  you  would  not  want 
me    to    say   that. 

I  suggest,  sir— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  just  have  so 
many  friends,  you  know,  that  you  cannot  sort 
them  out  any  more. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  This  is  the  situation 
that  was  brought  to  my  attention.  This  is 
what  the  individual  who  came  to  me  said. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  that  to  you,  and  I  do  not 
want  you  to  put  me  in  a  position  where  I 
can  say  it  to  you.  I  am  suggesting:  If  you 
are  going  to  hand  out  these  Hsts  you  should 
set  out  some  standards,  and  that  anybody  who 
qualifies  for  those  standards  should  be  added 
to  the  list  because  this  hst  that  you  are 
handing  out  is  not  entirely  for  government 
appraisals. 

This  list  has  been  given  to  people,  I  under- 
stand, from  whom  you  are  expropriating,  so 
that  they  can  go  out  and  get  their  own 
appraisal.    I  suggest  that  this  is  a  dangerous 


thing.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  you  should 
hand  out  the  list.  But  if  you  are  going  to 
hand  out  a  list,  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that 
you  should  lay  down  the  standards  under 
which  anybody  can  get  onto  that  list,  pro- 
vided they  come  up  to  a  reasonable  academic 
and  practical  standard. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  member  that  there  are 
standards.  They  must  be  members  of  the 
appropriate  associations,  shall  we  say.  They 
must  be  qualified  people,  or  they  do  not  get 
on  the  list.  We  think  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly wrong  in  extending  our  services  in 
terms  of  lists  of  people  whom  we  regard  as 
qualified  to  perform  this  service  to  other 
people  who  may  require  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing too  wrong  about  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  it  is  a 
piece  of  service  to  them,  because  in  many 
circumstances  these  people  who  become  in- 
volved have  no  knowledge  of  where  to  go 
for  that  service.  Of  course,  you  know  that, 
in  terms  of  property  acquisition  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  we  are  just  as  interested  in 
making  a  deal  that  is  satisfactory  as  the 
party  on  the  other  end.  It  does  not  always 
transpire  that  way,  of  course,  and  it  never 
will.  We  want  transactions  that  sit  well  with 
both  parties. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  will  leave  it  at  this: 
If  you  do  what  you  tell  me  you  are  going  to 
do,  I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory.  The  people 
who  brought  this  to  my  attention  were  mem- 
bers of  a  high  standard.  Some  of  them  were 
even  instructing  in  our  universities,  yet  they 
had  been  left  off— they  feel  deliberately— be- 
cause they  had  done  work  for  the  department. 
I  think  I  will  gain  more  by  not  making 
charges  than  if  I  come  out  and  make  some 
charges,  which  I  think  I  have  the  evidence 
to  so  do.  I  am  going  to  leave  it  at  that.  I 
hope  that  this  will  get  some  reasonable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  hon.  Minister  indicate  to  this  House 
what  his  department  has  done  during  the 
past  year  in  relation  to  the  elimination  of 
level  crossings  at  or  near  built-up  communi- 
ties? 

Mr.   Chairman:    It  is  under  another  vote. 

Mr.  Gould:  It  is  under  highways  main- 
tenance,   construction    of    highways. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  vote  802,  we  are 
on  vote  801. 
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Mr.   Gould:   I  thought  the  Chairman  had 
mentioned  vote  803.    In  any  event,  deahng 
with  maintenance,  surely  the  hon.  Minister- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Not   yet;   we   are   still   on 
main  office. 

Mr.  Gould:  I  will  come  back. 

Mr.  Troy:  Since  the  operations  branch 
comes  under  the  main  office,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  inform  me  why  a  highway  that  runs 
east  in  some  places,  or  south-east  at  least,  is 
called  tlie  designated  route  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  running  west?  What  were 
the  factors  that  made  Highway  7,  which  goes 
down  through  Carleton  Place,  Perth,  Madoc, 
Peterborough,  Lindsay— and  finally  it  is  pos- 
sibly 175  miles  south  of  the  Ottawa  River, 
which  was  the  original  Trans-Canada— why 
did  you  select  that  particular  highway  as  the 
designated  Trans-Canada  Highway? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  These  routes  were 
agreed  upon  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  province  and  I  think  it  should  be 
ob\ious  to  the  hon.— 

Mr.  Troy:  Quite,  sir,  they  were  agreed 
upon;  but  why  do  you  go  down  175  miles 
into  southern  Ontario  when  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  is  supposed  to  take  a  person  from 
east  to  west  in  the  qickest  time  possible?  I 
\\  ould  like  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  provides  serv- 
ice, of  course,  through  a  much  greater 
population.  I  think  it  should  be  obvious  to 
the  hon.  member  that  a  road  cannot  always 
run  in  one  direction. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  goes  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  You 
have  roundabouts  too;  you  go  in  circles  some 
places. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Some  people  do,  I 
guess.  Some  people  may  well  do  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  of  this  hon.  Minister, 
the  question  I  have  asked  of  most  of  the  hon. 
Ministers  so  far:  How  many  automobiles  and 
trucks  does  the  department  own,  and  what  is 
their  policy  in  the  purchase  of  these  vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question— how 
many  trucks,  cars  and  vehicles  do  we  own— 
we  will  have  to  produce  that  information  for 
you.  I  do  not  think  it  is  readily  available. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question,  which  I  understand  to  be  the 
department's  policy  with  respect  to  purchase 


of  this  equipment,  is  that  what  you  asked? 
It  is  done  by  a  tender  basis,  and  because  of 
the  quantities  we  purchase  the  manufacturers 
are  asked  to  bid.  We  purchase  equipment  and 
vehicles  in  very  substantial  quantities;  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  we  do  not  go  to  indi- 
vidual dealers  all  over  the  province;  we  buy 
them  from  the  manufacturers  by  public 
tender. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  you 
both  buy  them  from  the  manufacturer  by 
public  tender  and  also  from  the  individual 
dealer. 

Why  do  you  not  follow  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  policies? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  we  do  both; 
but  in  the  general  sense  when  we  buy  in 
quantity  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  we 
do  it  at  the  level  of  the  manufacturer.  There 
may  be  sporadic  situations  where  we  need 
one  or  two  or  a  few  vehicles;  we  will  buy 
them  from  local  dealers.  The  major  purchases 
that  are  made,  say  once  or  twice  a  year,  are 
done  by  public  tender  and  through  the  manu- 
facturers, because  it  sometimes  involves 
several  hundred  vehicles. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  there  is 
no  central  department  in  the  government  to 
which  the  hon.  Minister's  department  could 
say  that  they  wanted  to  purchase— for  the 
want  of  a  figure— say,  100  vehicles  and  for 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  another 
65,  then  make  a  purchase  of  165  and  ask  for 
tenders  for  165  at  the  one  time?  Apparently 
the  purchase  of  vehicles  is  left  in  sort  of  a 
buckshot  fashion.  Each  department  works 
individually.  You  could  co-ordinate  the 
eflForts  of  all  of  them  and  probably  get  a  much 
better  price  on  the  purchase. 

The  second  question,  in  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  vehicles:  Does  the  department  main- 
tain its  own? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  repair  all 
of  their  own  vehicles. 

Mr.  Troy:  Last  question  on  development 
roads:  When  the  department  puts— for  ex- 
ample, the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
spoke  about  the  beach  road  which  is  taken  as 
a  development  road  and  then  goes  back  to 
the  municipality— does  that  apply  to  every 
time  that  you  put  a  highway  into  100  per 
cent  condition  after  the  by-pass?  Does  it  go 
back  to  the  municipality  and  are  they  respon- 
sible for  it?  Are  there  any  areas  that  will 
not  be  covered?   I  will  put  it  that  way. 

I  refer  to  the  by-pass  in  the  tri-towns.  In 
perpetuity,  will  highways  through  the  towns 
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remain    in    perpetuity    the    responsibility    of 
The  Department  of  Highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  this  question.  It  is 
under  the  wrong  vote  but  nevertheless  it  has 
been  asked,  so  we  will  answer  it. 

In  some  situations  it  is  frequently  by  agree- 
ment with  municipalities,  cities  and  towns. 
Where  we  build  an  improved  alternative,  by 
agreement  the  municipality  will  accept  the 
old  road  into  their  system  for  maintenance. 
It  is  not  a  general  thing.  In  some  circum- 
stances we  revert  the  road  to  the  municipality 
by  agreement  and  in  some  circumstances, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  situation,  we 
retain  and  maintain  the  road  as  a  King's  high- 
way. In  the  case  of  the  tri-town  situation  to 
which  the  hon,  member  refers,  the  by-pass 
becomes  Highway  No.  11.  In  that  situation 
we  will  retain  and  maintain  both  of  them. 

But  the  circumstances  vary  and  we  deal 
with  them  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
involved  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Troy:  So  then  one  may  make  applica- 
tion to  The  Department  of  Highways  to  give 
other  areas  the  same  treatment  as  the  tri- 
towns?  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  this  matter  has  been  raised  about  re- 
version of  certain  roads  to  the  county,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  why  this 
policy  was  not  acted  upon  as  he  described 
it  in  the  building;  or  the  proposal  of  the 
building  of  the  new  No.  24  highway  as  it 
comes  up  through  Norfolk  into  Brant,  because 
the  old  No.  24,  I  understand,  is  to  revert  to 
Norfolk  and  Brant.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very 
heavy  load  for  these  municipalities  to  carry. 
The  road  itself  is  going  to  require  consider- 
able work  in  the  near  future  and  I  was  just 
wondering  why,  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  decision  was  to  allow  the  counties  to  take 
•over  the  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  situation  was 
worked  out  by  complete  agreement  with  the 
department  and  the  municipal  authorities 
involved.  The  reversion  of  sections  of  24  are 
being  made  with  complete  agreement  by 
those  people  down  there. 

Mr.  Nixon.  As  far  as  new  work  is  con- 
cerned on  the  new  county  roads  which  had 
been  King's  highways,  what  responsibility 
would  the  department  bear  for  maintenance 
and  improvement? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Once  they  become 
a  county  road,  they  are  eligible  for  the  appli- 
cable rate  of  subsidy  the  same  as  any  other 


county  road.  Usually,  in  most  circumstances, 
when  these  reversions  take  place,  we  restore 
them  to  pretty  fair  condition  before  they  are 
taken  back,  and  maintenance  does  not  be- 
come a  problem  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  department  contem- 
plate considerable  restoration  of  Highway  24 
before  it  becomes  a  county  road? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  might  point  out  that  we 
are  still  on  vote  801  and  development  roads 

are  part  of  vote  802. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a 
development  road;  this  is  policy  of  the  de- 
partment and  it  follows  on  from  the  line  of 
questioning  that  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  really— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  might  as  well 
round  this  one  off,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  may. 
I  can  get  for  the  hon.  member  information 
relating  to  the  extent  to  which  reconditioning 
or  improvement  may  be  required  before  re- 
version takes  place.  On  this  particular  road, 
I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  is  in  good 
shape,  or  bad  shape,  or  requires  this.  But 
generally  it  is  the  policy  when  we  ask  the 
municipality  or  the  county  to  take  back  a 
road  where  we  are  supplementing  it  with  a 
better  road— a  King's  highway— that  we  put 
that  road  in  reasonably  good  condition  at 
first.  Therefore,  the  maintenance  costs  and  so 
on  that  the  hon.  member  refers  to,  are  not  a 
serious  situation. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  before  we  leave  this,  it  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  in  public  accounts  G-6,  that 
some  of  the  travelling  expenses  there  seem 
to  be  quite  high.  I  notice  that  the  hon. 
Ministers  do  not  seem  to  get  too  much,  but  I 
see  one  item  there— Mr.  Young,  $4,635— that 
amounts  to  more  than  $90  a  week.  What 
would  this  particular  man  be  doing  so  much 
travelling  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  has  reference  to  Mr.  Robert 
Young.  Mr.  Robert  Young  is  manager  of  our 
northern  access  roads.  His  responsibilities 
range  from  the  Manitoba  border  on  the  west 
to  the  Arctic  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Troy:  Have  we  got  a  highway  up  there 
too? 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Not  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Not  at  the 
moment. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  801  agreed  to. 

On  vote  802: 

Mr.  Gould:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  in 
Ontario,  at  or  near  built-up  communities  and 
at  or  near  level  crossings,  42  persons  were 
killed  and  some  130  persons  were  injured. 
The  year  before  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances, some  49  persons  were  killed  and 
some  129  injured.  Then  again  the  year  before 
that,  in  1959,  some  50  persons  were  killed 
and  124  injured  at  level  crossings  in  or  near 
built-up   communities. 

I  know  that  the  elimination  of  level  cross- 
ings are  the  prime  responsibility  of  the  federal 
authorities.  I  also  know  that  they  spent  some 
$15,000,000  last  year  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  number  of  level  crossings  in  Ontario  but 
does  that  relieve  the  province  of  Ontario 
from  tlic  responsibility  of  making  some  con- 
tribution, some  effort  toward  the  reduction 
of  level  crossings  at  or  near  built-up  com- 
munities? 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  what  has  his 
department  done  during  the  past  year  to  help 
eliminate  level  crossings  at  or  near  built-up 
communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  firstly 
say  that  with  respect  to  responsibility  for 
share  of  costs— shall  we  talk  about  crossing 
protection,  level  crossings  where  we  have 
gates,  lights,  grade  separations— is  that  what 
the  hon.  member  wants  to  talk  about? 

Where  crossing  protection  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  involved  we  are  not  responsible  for 
initiating  this  type  of  protection,  but  we  share 
the  cost.  I  might  mention  that  on  sections 
of  King's  highways  and  secondary  highways 
within  incorporated  urban  municipalities,  on 
which  the  department  has  entire  jurisdiction, 
we  pay  100  per  cent  of  the  cost.  Is  that  the 
information  the  hon.  member  desires? 

Mr.  Gould:  Where  has  the  hon.  Minister 
indicated  such  in  his  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  again  would 
be  under  the  construction  vote,  which  is  803, 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Inncs:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  particularly  in  regard  to  resurfacing 
of  401  from  time  to  time.  The  hon.  Minister 
knows,  as  everybody  else  in  this  House 
knows,  that  401  actually  has  not  been  in 
operation  too  long,  but  in  our  particular  area 
the  section,  I  think  from  Eastwood  east,  was 
opened  in  1961  and  in  1962  it  was  again  re- 


surfaced. My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is, 
when  was  the  last  time  that  particular  section 
was  surfaced  and  when  was  it  resurfaced?  My 
information  is  diat  it  was  completed  in  1961 
and  resurfaced  again  in  1962.   Is  this  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
\\  ould  say  that  it  is  customary,  and  even  more 
so  now,  with  respect  to  paving  and  re- 
surfacing of  many  King's  highways,  including 
401,  that  the  first  year  of  paving  involves 
what  we  call  a  base  course.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  put  the  base  course  and  one  or  two 
lifts  on  the  thing  simultaneously.  We  are 
getting  away  from  this  more  and  more  all 
the  time.  The  base  course  goes  down  for  a 
year,  we  think  then  that  the  first  and  second 
lift  of  finished  courses  applied  a  year  later  is 
better.  It  makes  a  better  driving  surface.  This 
is  probably  why  it  appeared  that  we  were 
surfacing  it  once  and  then  for  some  reason 
doing  it  again  later  on.  This  was  not  the  case. 
The  first  time  was  a  base  course  and  then  the 
finished  course  the  subsequent  year. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's 
answer  and  I  hope  he  is  correct  on  that.  We 
will  take  from  Eastwood  west,  which  is  a 
little  different  situation.  This  was  opened  in 
1957.  It  was  completely  resurfaced  from 
Eastwood  west  to  approximately  Ingersoll, 
I  imagine  about  eight  or  nine  miles,,  this 
last  fall. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  1956. 

Mr.  Innes:  1956.  Regardless  of  what  date 
it  was,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  a  lot 
of  extra  work  on  these  portions.  Personally 
I  feel  that  there  is  not  a  good  job  being 
done  in  the  first  place.  Last  fall  when  the 
resurfacing  was  carried  on  in  this  particular 
section,  I  heard  various  complaints  regarding 
the  roughness  of  the  particular  base  surface 
that  was  going  down.  I  contacted  London 
and  they  said  they  had  inspectors  on.  I  had 
known  one  of  the  chaps  who  worked  in  the 
mixing  plant  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  have  had 
complaints  about  the  resurfacing."  He  said, 
"To  tell  you  the  truth  we  are  having  trouble 
getting  the  right  mix.  We  are  having 
trouble."    This  was  one  of  the  workmen. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  have  felt  that 
there  were  pockets  in  the  base  that  were  not 
completely  mixed  and  which  were  porous; 
they  come  along  and  put  a  fine  coat  on  top 
of  it  to  try  to  cover  up  what  should  have 
been  properly  mixed   in   the  first  place. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  say  it 
sincerely;  We  must  have  more  inspection  on 
the  surfacing  and  resurfacing  of  these  par- 
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ticular  highways  that  have  a  high  concen- 
tration of  traffic.  The  hon.  Minister  may  say 
to  me  that  I  am  talking  off  the  top  of  my 
head  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  but  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  I 
say  it  sincerely,  that  there  are  pockets  on 
the  base  surface  of  these  particular  highways. 
And  when  we  get  winters  as  we  currently 
had,  we  are  going  to  have  trouble  and  we  are 
going  to  be  continually  resurfacing  these  par- 
ticular highways. 

I  say  this:  We  have  not  got  enough 
inspectors  on  there  at  the  moment.  I  say  it  is 
most  important  that  we  put  inspectors  on 
for  every  load  that  comes  out  of  the  mixing 
plant;  and  if  they  are  carrying  on  resurfacing 
and  the  temperature  is  not  conducive  to  lay- 
ing good  roads,  I  suggest  it  should  be  stopped 
immediately. 

Last  year,  as  we  all  know,  the  weather 
was  a  little  bit  cooler  than  usual  at  an  earlier 
date.  They  would  stop  one  day  and  go  on  on 
another  day,  and  they  were  hoping  that  the 
weather  would  change.  I  suggest  if  we  are 
going  to  look  for  a  tax  dollar  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  we  must  put  more  inspectors  on 
there  and  guarantee  that  this  mix  does  not  go 
on  at  a  time  when  they  are  going  to  run  into 
trouble,  serious  trouble,   afterwards. 

The  hon.  Minister  may  say  to  me  that  this 
does  not  amount  to  too  much  money  but  I 
would  like  to  know  the  tender  price  on  that 
particular  section.  I  know  this  was  let  in 
two  tenders  to  two  different  firms.  Could 
I  have  the  tender  price  and  the  amount  paid 
for  the  two  tenders,  one  going  west  and  one 
going  east?  I  think  one  was  Cox  Construction 
from  Guelph,  and  I  think  the  other  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  I  am  not  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  will 
get  the  information  with  respect  to  the  prices 
paid  the  contractors  on  those  sections.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  he  has  offered  me  some  very  good 
advice.  Certainly  if  there  are  sections  of 
401  or  any  other  piece  of  King's  highway  in 
this  province  that  is  deteriorating  for  any 
reason,  I  personally  want  to  know  about  it. 
If  it  can  be  substantiated  that  more  inspection 
is  required  at  construction  time,  then  I  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  1  want  to  consider 
that.  I  accept  these  obeservations  and  criti- 
cisms and  tell  the  hon.  member  that  we  will 
pursue  them  and  look  into  them. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  have  another  problem  on  lines 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Bracondale  was  mentioning;  this 
is   a  traffic  hazard  which  has  bothered  our 


community  for  some  time.  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  is  possibly  aware  of  it.  It  is  a  low 
bridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
No.  2  Highway  at  the  intersection  of  East- 
wood and  No.  53  Highway.  In  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  there  have  been  over  30 
accidents  there,  involving  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  of  property  damage; 
fortunately  there  have  been  no  fatal  accidents 
that  I  know  of. 

The  clearance  is  ten  feet  six  inches,  I 
believe.  Large  trucks  go  under  this  over- 
pass, or  try  to  go  under  it,  pardon  me,  but 
they  do  not  quite  make  it.  For  a  number 
of  years,  and  particularly  since  401  has 
opened,  they  seem  to  try  to  take  a  shortcut. 
I  have  various  clippings,  various  reports,  on 
it.  I  did  not  get  an  up-to-date  report  from 
the  department— I  have  asked  for  it  for  some 
time  and  I  understand  it  is  in  the  mail,  but 
it  is  still  coming.  This  is  something  which 
I  think  could    be  alleviated. 

I  understand  that  the  department  have 
warnings  there  that  they  think  are  sufficient; 
however  the  figures  indicate  that  they  cer- 
tainly are  not.  A  year  ago  last  fall,  the 
Mexican  jumping  team  which  competed  at 
the  Royal  Winter  Fair  decided  to  come  down 
that  road;  one  of  the  horses  was  killed  and 
two  or  three  had  to  be  destroyed.  We  have 
had  many  accidents  there.  Last  fall  there 
were  two  in  one  week. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
we  could  overcome  some  of  this  problem 
by  using  a  device  similar  to  what  the  rail- 
ways use,  that  is  a  wire  strung  along  that 
the  trucks  would  hit— possibly  back  500  or 
600  feet— and  when  they  hit  this  wire  it 
would  warn  them  of  the  lowness  of  the 
approaching  bridge.  This,  as  you  know,  is 
used  on  the  railways,  where  brakemen  use 
them  walking  over  trains;  are  warned  of  the 
lowness  of  bridges.  This  is  what,  I  believe, 
the  railwaymen  refer  to  as  a  tell-tale  device. 

I  have  an  editorial  here  that  was  written 
last  fall  regarding  this,  from  our  Daily 
Sentinel-Review,  and  I  think  it  will  tell  the 
House  and  the  hon.  Minister  clearly  what 
they  are  concerned  about.  The  editorial  is 
entitled:  "Not  Enough  Clearance": 

Once  again  someone  has  attempted  to 
squeeze  a  high  truck-trailer  under  the 
ten-foot  nine  overpass  on  Highway  53  with 
no  more  success  than  the  four  or  five  other 
attempts  which  occur  each  year.  With  the 
height  of  the  trailer  units  seemingly  in- 
creasing and  the  obvious  threatening  of 
traffic  flow,  it  is  time  something  was  done 
with  this  low  bridge  to  prevent  further 
.accidents,  of  this  type^ 
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At  present  the  bridge's  danger  factor  is 
being  well  marked.  Any  driver  knowing 
the  height  of  his  vehicle  would  seem  to  be 
well  warned  on  approaching  the  bridge. 
No  doubt  the  railway  and  The  Department 
of  Highways  have  given  consideration  to 
structural  changes  to  the  bridge  and  the 
road  beneath.  These  we  would  expect  could 
be  expected  for  changes  in  grade  would 
mean  more  than  merely  raising  the  bridge 
itself,  or  digging  the  road  bed  deeper.  It 
would  seem  possible,  however,  that  a  type 
of  warning  device  well  back  from  either 
side  of  the  bridge  could  provide  a  signal- 
ling warning  which  would  be  more  effec- 
tive. Could  not  engineers  devise  some 
method  similar  to  that  used  on  railways  to 
warn  train  men  working  on  top  of  freight 
cars  of  the  approach  of  a  bridge?  In  this 
method,  a  series  of  weighted  cords  hanging 
from  a  wire  suspended  across  the  track. 
To  apply  the  system  to  the  highway  prob- 
lem south  of  Eastwood,  it  might  be  possible 
to  suspend  across  the  highway  at  a  proper 
height  to  guard  the  bridge,  an  alarm  device 
which  would  be  set  off  by  the  top  of  the 
trailer  hitting  or  moving  a  wire.  This 
action,  however  brought  on,  would  turn 
on  an  electric  warning  sign  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  effective,  saying  in  lights  some- 
thing to  the  effect  of— Stop,  bridge  too  low. 
We  are  certain  highway  and  railway 
authorities  have  need  to  be  concerned  about 
the  hazard  before  some  truck  jackknifes 
underneath  the  bridge  and  involves  other 
traffic,  or  heavy  vehicle  jolts  damage  the 
bridge  to  the  danger  point. 

I  might  say  that  if  an  accident  happened  to 
occur  there  when  there  was  a  bus  going 
through  this  particular  bridge,  it  could  in- 
volve fatality  and  injury  to  persons.  I  would 
hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  take  this 
problem  very  seriously,  because  I  know  that 
it  is  going  to  be  one  we  are  going  to  be 
continually  plagued  with  if  we  do  not  take 
some  definite  action  before  too  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  taken  some  action.  I  would  say  to 
him,  and  I  am  confident  he  knows  this 
anyway— I  am  passing  along  information  that 
he  must  be  aware  of— that  we  have  rebuilt 
the  Tower  Line  road  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$100,000  as  an  alternate  route,  and  a  very 
satisfactory  one,  I  am  given  to  understand. 

Mr.  Innes:  That  does  not  make  the  traffic— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  certainly  should 
relieve  the  situation  a  very  great  deal.  With 
respect  to  the  warning  devices  that  you  speak 
about;  these,  I  am  informed,  have  been  tried, 


and  just  simply  do  not  work.  You  can  build 
checkerboard  signs,  and  people  run  right 
into  them  sometimes. 

Mr.  Newman:  You  mean  to  say  you  are 
going  to  stop  tiiem? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Of  course  not. 
But,  you  made  some  reference  to  the  use  of 
these  warning  devices,  cables  if  you  like, 
with  respect  to  signs  when  going  through 
railway  tunnels.  Those  signs  showing  the 
clearance  limits  of  a  railway  tunnel  are 
particularly  for  the  men  who  operate  on  top 
of  freight  trains,  because  they  are,  of  course, 
designed  in  the  first  place  to  provide  a 
clearance  for  the  train.  However,  we  are 
very  much  aware  of  this  thing,  and  it  will 
be  corrected.  It  is  not  programmed  for  this 
year,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  when 
it  will  be  programmed.  It  is  very  costly  to 
rebuild  this  whole  thing.  That  is  why  we 
have  provided  this  alternate  route,  the  Tower 
Line  road,  to  provide  a  means  for  the  same 
traffic  to  avoid  using  the  same  underpass  you 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Minister,  that  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh  yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  know  that  you  rebuilt  this 
road,  but  the  reason  you  rebuilt  this  Tower 
Line  road  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  people 
were  using  this  road  extensively.  The  road 
was  there— it  was  not  a  new  road.  You  re- 
surfaced it.  It  is  not  taking  any  more  traffic 
off  one  than  it  is  the  other.  They  used  it 
anyway.  The  reason  you  had  to  pave  it  was 
because  it  was  a  gravel  road.  I  say  to  you 
that  there  could  be  a  device  put  up  here. 
The  device  is  put  up  there,  the  trucks  hit, 
the  lights  flash  back,  and  they  would  certainly 
stop,  if  there  was  something  significant— a 
different  type  of  sign  altogether,  a  flasher.  I 
think  you  are  a  little  confused  on  this,  but  I 
hope  you  will  get  clarified  before  too  long. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  depart- 
ment apparently  has  a  way  of  evaluating 
pavement  by  means  of  the  Benkelman-Beam 
test.  Why  does  it  not  use  it  a  little  more  on 
new  construction,  so  we  would  not  be  con- 
fronted with  the  poor  construction  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford  mentioned  earlier 
on  401? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  using  this  all  the  time.  We  do  use 
this. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  from  your 
report  you  said  you  were  only  experimenting 
with  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  informed 
now  by  people  whose  opinions  I  regard  highly 
that  we  are  the  most  extensive  users  of  this 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  urban 
traffic  surveys.  I  think  if  this  is  carried  out 
by  competent  consultants— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  on  vote 
803. 

Mr.  Thomas:  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Troy:  Do  development  roads  come 
under  this,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  thought  that  would  have 
come  under  municipal  subsidies. 

Mr.  Troy:  Sir,  I  notice  under  4  on  page 
65,  vote  802,  it  says  development  roads.  Oh, 
that  is  just  highway.  Thanks  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:   That  is  maintenance. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  what  the  policy 
of  the  department  is  with  respect  to  sanding 
the  roads  during  the  winter.  He  has  already 
congratulated  his  department  for  the  good 
work  that  it  has  done  during  this  very  bad 
season  that  we  have  just  come  through.  Is  it 
correct  that  in  some  districts  the  sanding 
and  the  responsibility  for  it  is  left  with  the 
department  equipment  itself,  whereas  in  other 
districts  it  is  contracted  out  to  local  truckers? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  do  combine 
this.  I  am  informed  that  it  sometimes  involves 
the  use  of  specialized  equipment.  In  those 
cases  we  let  out  the  work  by  tender.  In  some 
cases  we  use  our  own  equipment.  There  is 
no- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Not  being  too  familiar  with  this, 
I  understand  that  the  specialized  equipment 
can  be  made  available  to  a  contractor  who 
owns  the  truck.  He  can  have  the  box  and  the 
sanding  apparatus  put  on  his  truck  for  use 
during  that  season. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  we  were  to 
own  all  the  equipment  that  was  required,  it 
would  involve  the  ownership  of  a  great  deal 
of  equipment  that  is  only  in  use  for  short 
periods  of  time.  In  general  we  let  this  work 
out  by  tender,  but  in  some  circumstances,  you 
are  correct,  we  do  provide  the  equipment  to 
go  with  an  owner's  truck. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Certainly,  where  the  work  is 
let  out  by  tender,  particularly  if  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  a  contractor  who  does  not  have 


a  large  operation,  that  is  of  great  signifi- 
cant economic  use  to  him  during  the  season, 
which  is  otherwise  a  very  slow  season  indeed. 
I  would  heartily  recommend  making  as  much 
use  of  this  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  very 
correct  and  that  is  recognized,  in  that  most 
of  these  contractors'  major  operations  are 
undertaken  during  the  summer  months.  This 
form  of  operation  at  least  enables  some  of 
them  to  meet  their  payroll  costs  through  the 
winter.  We  understand  this  and  this  has  a 
bearing  on  policy.  To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the 
way  the  hon.  member  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  de- 
partment any  plans  for  the  elimination  of  the 
curves  on  Highway  3  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  of  Windsor  to  Leamington,  so  that 
the  tourist  has  ready  access  to  the  second  most 
popular  park  in  Canada,  Pelee  National  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  is  nothing 
on  the  programme  for  this  year.  There  is  some 
work  going  on  on  No.  3  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leamington,  but  there  is  nothing  at  the 
Windsor  end  of  which  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  the  department  a  long- 
range  programme  so  that  this  could  be  given 
some  priority? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  more  about  the  long-range  pro- 
gramme after  possibly  I  have  a  discussion 
with  some  people.  We  do  have  two  contracts 
on  No.  3  now  in  the  Leamington-Harrow 
area,  so  it  can  be  assumed  we  are  working 
on  Highway  3  to  the  extent  that  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  at  the  present  time.  The  hon. 
member  has  his  programme  before  him  so 
that  he  can  see  the  planning  that  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  year  but  I  thought 
possibly  the  department  would  do  something 
like  The  Department  of  Public  Works  does; 
in  their  programme  this  work  is  requested 
for  a  period  of  several  years  in  advance.  For 
the  information  of  the  hon.  Minister,  it  takes 
approximately  two  hours  for  a  tourist  to 
travel  a  distance  of  approximately  40  miles 
from  Pelee  National  Park  into  the  outskirts 
of  Windsor,  merely  because  of  the  twists 
and  turns  in  Highway  No.  3.  If  something 
could  be  done  to  eliminate  the  curves,  you 
can  rest  assured  that  the  tourist  traffic  in  our 
area  would  expand  to  no  bounds. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  provide  a  comment  on  this  if  I  may. 
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We  have  plans  for  the  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  No.  3.  As  to  the  scheduling  of  it,  I 
cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  about  it  now. 

When  the  hon.  member  suggests  that  we 
should  indicate  contemplated  works  and 
requested  projects  as  public  works,  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  member  that  requests  made  of 
Public  Works  are  made  by  departments  of 
government.  If  I  were  to  table  in  this  House 
information  respecting  requests  that  are  be- 
fore The  Department  of  Highways  for  roads 
of  one  category  or  another,  I  doubt  if  the 
top  of  the  desk  would  l^e  strong  enough  to 
hold  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  what  are  the  govern- 
ment's plans?  Do  they  not  have  any  long- 
range  plans?  Is  everything  being  done  merely 
for  expediency,  year  to  year,  according  to 
pressures,  or  according  to  the  wants  of  an 
individual  or  a  riding  precedent? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  told  tlie 
hon.  member  that  we  have  continuing  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  No.  3.  Having  said 
that,  I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  that  we 
have  continuing  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
any  other  King's  highway  in  the  province  go- 
ing on  all  the  time.  However,  to  detail  those 
for  the  information  of  the  House  in  printed 
form,  I  say,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  To  the 
extent  that  the  hon.  member  or  any  hon. 
member  wants  to  know  something  about  our 
forward  plans  for  any  section  of  any  highway, 
and  to  the  extent  that  I  can  make  that  avail- 
able, I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister. 
That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference 
to  No.  5  under  this  vote— roads  in  unincor- 
porated townships  in  northern  Ontario— I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how 
much  of  that  $1  million  will  be  allotted  to 
roads  in  the  unorganized  townships  of  the 
district   of  Nipissing? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  will  give  this 
to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Troy:   Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  have  the 
breakdown  of  this  amount  as  it  applies  to  the 
district  represented  by  the  hon.  member,  but 
it  is  readily  available.  We  will  get  it  for  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr,  Chappie:  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like 
to  inform  this  House,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
already  knows,  of  the  unfortunate  situation 
we  have  at  the  Lakehead  in  having  to  go 
another  year,  two  years,  or  maybe  three  or 


four  years,  before  the  road  from  Fort  William 
to  the  Manitoba  border  is  completed  to  the 
degree  which  brings  it  up  to  Trans-Canada 
Highway  standards. 

When  the  northwestern  Ontario  chamber's 
representatives  came  down— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Have  we  carried 

802? 

Mr.  Chappie:  This  is  under  highway  main- 
tenance.   King's    highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  but  I  under- 
stood we  were  still  on  802.  If  it  has  been 
carried,  that  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  Chappie:  The  vote  which  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  under  802.  It  is  general  main- 
tenance. King's  highways  and  secondary  high- 
ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Actually  you  are 
talking   about   construction. 

Mr.  Chappie:  I  am  not  talking  about  con- 
struction so  much,  as  I  know  new  roads  will 
have  to  be  built  on  this  highway.  The  high- 
ways are  paved  but  they  are  not  up  to 
Trans-Canada  Highway  specifications.  As  you 
know,  sir,  there  is  a  paving  of  sorts  in  many 
places  which  has  to  be  replaced,  on  what  is  a 
highway  and  a  very  important  highway. 

I  would  like  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
this  highway  is  so  important.  At  the  present 
time,  as  you  all  know,  this  is  an  ocean  port; 
an  $8,500,000  area  has  been  set  aside  for 
shipping  and  built  by  the  federal  government. 
Here  we  have  facilities  for  transportation  of 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  from  the  head  of 
the  lakes  to  western  Canada.  One  of  the 
most  important  ways  of  transporting  this  mer- 
chandise is  by  road;  therefore,  because  of 
the  fact  we  have  to  have  all  these  trans- 
portation facilities,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
this  road  be  put  in  proper  condition  as  soon 
as  is— because  it  is  desperately  needed.  It 
should  be  finished  and  completed  this  year. 
Of  course  it  should  have  been  completed  in 
1955;  it  should  have  been  completed  in  1960, 
1961,  1962;  now  it  is  1963  and  of  course, 
unfortunately,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  developed,  it  will  probably  be  1966 
or  1967  before  it  is  completed. 

If  this  road  is  not  completed,  and  the 
traffic  that  it  will  bear  in  the  future  cannot 
be  used,  then  the  port  at  Duluth  will  be 
developed  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time 
and  our  transportation  of  goods  to  western 
Canada  will  be  handled  through  Duluth.  At 
the  present  time  a  certain  amount  of  this  is 
being  done. 
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There  is  a  better  road  from  the  port  of 
Duluth  in  the  states  to  Winnipeg  than  there 
is  from  Port  WiUiam  to  the  Manitoba  border. 
There  is  a  beautiful  road  from  the  Manitoba 
border  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  It  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years  now  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  roads,  you  might  say  that 
Ontario  is  doing  a  very  poor  job. 

I  am  saying  this  to  the  House  because  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  road  should  not  have 
been  completed  before,  none  whatever.  If 
this  road  had  been  completed,  the  amount 
of  traffic  which  it  could  have  handled  and 
will  handle  in  the  future  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, will  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
ability  of  the  Lakehead  as  an  ocean  port 
and  as  a  seaway  terminal,  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  which  is  necessary  to  bring  ahead  the 
Lakehead  as  a  part  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Manitoba  is  very  anxious  to  take  over 
this  port;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  Manitoba 
to  get  its  hands  on  this  port,  I  am  sure  this 
road  would  be  in  first-class  shape  in  a  very 
short  time.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it. 

The  head  of  the  lakes  could  be  developed 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  warehousing  and  proper  transporta- 
tion facilities  would  be  built  to  a  much 
greater  extent  if  the  government  of  Ontario 
would  take  real  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  lakes  is  an  area  from  which 
everything  can  be  transported  west.  Mainly 
it  goes  to  Winnipeg  by  rail  and  comes  back 
to  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

Transportation,  warehousing,  and  manu- 
facturing are  all  done  in  Winnipeg  today, 
but  this  could  be  facilitated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  if  the  Lakehead  were  put  to  better  use 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  This,  of  course, 
can  only  come  from  a  greater  interest  being 
taken  in  our  area  by  the  Ontario  government. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  this. 
But  the  first  and  initial  effort  should  be  the 
completion  of  this  road. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister knows,  and  the  former  Minister  knows, 
that  I  have  been  talking  about  this  for  a 
long,  long  time,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
the  House.  One  of  the  first  things  I  did 
when  I  came  down  to  Toronto  here  was  to 
go  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  and  try 
to  get  it  across  to  him  how  necessary  this 
road  is,  not  only  to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  but 
to  Ontario  and  to  Canada  as  a  whole. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about;  he  knows  the  necessity  for  this,  but 
yet  once  again  the  government  has  failed  to 


tell  us  and  to  prove  to  us  that  by  the  end  of 
1963  this  road  will  be  completed.  I  criticize 
the  government  very  much  for  the  fact  that 
this  has  not  been  provided  for  and  will  not 
be  done  because  the  necessity  for  it  is 
greater,  I  think,  than  any  other  section  of 
road  that  there  is  in  the  province  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  802  agreed  to. 

On  vote  803: 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  803, 
I  ask  the  government  to  loosen  the  tourniquet 
around  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  southwestern  Ontario  by  completing 
Highway  401.  This  has  been  promised  not 
for  one  year  but  for  approximately  15  years. 
And  to  prove  my  point,  I  am  going  to  take 
a  little  time  in  reading  some  of  this  to  you. 
This  is  the  fourth  year  that  I  have  brought 
up  the  problem  of  Highway  401.  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  anything  concerning  the 
economic  aspects  of  highways  in  general,  but 
coming  from  an  area  that  is  suffering  from  a 
labour  surplus  and  a  hard  core  of  more  than 
8,000  unemployed,  I  think  that  surely  this 
government  in  its  plans  would  take  this 
factor  into  consideration  when  building,  or 
should  I  say  really,  completing  the  four  lanes 
—not  two  lanes— of  Highway  401.  The  con- 
struction in  itself  may  not  supply  much 
employment  to  my  community  but  it  certainly 
will  to  other  communities. 

The  fact  that  manufacturers  in  my  city  are 
unable  to  ship  their  products  to  the  east  over 
a  proper  highway  is  a  definite  disadvantage 
to  them.  We  were  stuck  with  a  curtailment 
of  railway  services  one  year  ago;  this  adds 
emphasis  to  the  need  for  the  completion. 
There  is  the  need  for  an  artery  in  evacuation 
plans  of  the  Emergency  Measures  Organiza- 
tion. There  is  the  need  for  speedy  delivery  of 
agricultural  products  from  Essex  county  farms 
to  the  large  markets  in  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  points  east.  There  is  need  for  greater 
highway  safety  by  replacing  two-lane  high- 
ways with  a  four-lane  limited-access  concrete 
ribbon  all  the  way  to  the  Quebec  border  for 
the  sake  of  tourists.  After  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  one  third  of  all  the  tourists  who  come 
into  Canada,  come  through  the  city  of 
Windsor.  The  dollar  value  to  the  economy  of 
Ontario  of  this  tremendous  influx  of  tourists 
is   approximately    $125,000,000. 

On  March  16,  1960,  one  of  the  articles  in 
the  Windsor  Star  was  headed:  "No  speed-ups. 
401  east  of  Tilbury  to  be  open  in  '63."  It 
said: 

Highway     401     between     Tilbury     and 

Lambeth    is    not    likely    to    be    completed 
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l)efore  '63,  tlie  date  set  for  tlie  completion 
ot  the  entire  highway.  We  are  on  a 
scliedule  to  have  the  work  completed  by 
1963. 

Notice  it  says  "completed".    It  does  not  say 

two  lanes,  it  says  completed. 

We  are  on  a  schedule  to  have  the  work 
completed  by  1963,  and  any  speed-up  in 
one  section  would  tlirow  that  schedule  oft. 

On  July  26,  1960,  in  an  editorial  entitled, 
"How  to  deter  tourists  against  recurring 
\isits,"  we  have  a  comment  in  reference  to 
the  long  delays  in  the  completion  of  High- 
way 401: 

This  is  an  excellent  method  of  destroy- 
ing the  tourist  industry.  A  tourist  who  has 
inclined  such  a  traffic  mess  is  not  likely  to 
risk  repetition  of  it  by  a  return  visit.  He 
w  ill  more  probably  go  where  he  can  travel 
with  reasonable  ease.  The  fault  lies  with 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  its  con- 
sistent ignoring  of  the  urgent  need  for  the 
completion  of  401  through  western  Ontario. 
Most  tourists  would  naturally  take  401 
were  it  completed.  This  applies  even  to 
tliose  who  use  No.  3  as  the  shorter  route  to 
the  Niagara  border.  They  would  be  happy 
to  take  a  modern  highway  even  if  it  meant 
a  few  extra  miles.  Ontario  cannot  expect 
tourists  to  return  to  Ontario  to  fight  their 
way  once  again  through  dense  traffic.  There 
is  no  reason  they  should  subject  themselves, 
to  such  an  ordeal.  Ontario,  by  its  neglect 
in  western  Ontario,  is  killing  the  goose  that 
it  expects  to  lay  an  annual  golden  egg. 

On  January  31,  1961,  the  "Now"  column  in 

the  Windsor  Star  read: 

Which  prediction  do  you  believe? 
Ontario's  Highway  Minister,  the  Hon. 
Fred  M.  Cass  reported  in  Belleville  the 
other  day  that  Highway  401  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1963,  several  years  ahead  of 
sdiedule.  We  won't  debate  the  Cass  pre- 
diction but  we  do  debate  his  schedule. 
The  way  that  highway  linking  Windsor 
with  the  Quebec  border  is  coming  along, 
chances  are  that  in  '63  the  completion  date 
will  be  '66-ahead  of  schedule  again.  The 
point  is,  the  schedule  has  been  changed 
;md  it  is  about  as  elastic  as  one  of  Russia's 
fi\e-year  plans. 

On  December  2,  1961,  the  editorial,  "Short- 
changed on  401,"  said: 

The  long  missing  link  in  Highway  401 
lictween  Tilbury  and  London  is  about  to 
be  the  last  completed  portion  of  the  super- 
highway. Provincial  authorities  have  made 
nnich  of  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  to  be 


completed  in  1963,  Now  they  are  reneging 
by  half. 

Get  that,  "Now  they  are  reneging  by  half." 

All  that  will  be  completed  in  1963  will 
be  a  two-lane  stretch.  It  will  not  be  until 
1964  that  the  four-lane  highway  is  ready, 
and  as  these  completions  normally  come  in 
the  late  summer  or  autumn,  it  probably 
will  not  be  available  for  a  heavy  traffic 
season  until   1965. 

For  some  15  years  we  have  enjoyed  the 
vision  of  a  superhighway  stretching  from 
here  to  the  Quebec  border.  Implementation 
of  the  totality  of  that  vision  has  receded 
year  by  year,  and  now  there  is  a  further 
recession  of  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  people 
of  western  Ontario  and  others  who  must 
travel  over  the  inadequate  highway  facili- 
ties presently  prevailing,  feel  annoyed? 

In  December,  1961,  chambers  of  commerce 
criticized  plans  for  a  two-lane  Highway  401: 

An  announcement  that  Highway  401 
between  Tilbury  and  Lambeth  would  ac- 
commodate only  two  lanes  of  traffic  instead 
of  the  four  caused  consternation  among  the 
delegates  of  the  Southwestern  Ontario 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  their 
annual  meeting  Thursday. 

Lome  Perault  of  Essex  said  there  is  a 
stretch  of  401  east  of  Gananoque  which  is 
a  two-traffic-lane  route  and  a  similar  stretch 
of  the  Trans-Canada  between  Ottawa  and 
Montreal.  They  are  strictly  death  traps, 
Mr.  Perault  asserted.  A  car  gets  behind 
a  truck  and  there  is  no  way  of  passing 
the  truck.  They  have  had  any  number 
of   head-on   collisions   on   these   roads. 

Isaac  Siskind  of  Wallaceburg  described 
the   development   as   a   piece   of   discrimi- 
nation against  Kent  county,  and  urged  that 
a  strong  delegation  be  formed  as  soon  as 
possible    to    protest    the    action.     It    was 
pointed  out  that  The  Department  of  High-       J 
ways  does  not  feel  the  traffic  load  warrants       | 
a  four-lane  highway  immediately,  but  that       '^ 
department  officials  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration    the    bottleneck    which    would 
develop  at  Chatham  with  its  large  indus- 
trial traffic  load. 

On  December  11,  1961,  the  city  council  of 
the  municipality  of  Windsor  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  provincial  government  has 
announced  that  Highway  401  will  be  con- 
structed as  a  two-lane  highway  at  first 
between  Tilbury  by-pass  and  Lambeth,  and 
whereas  highways  between  Tilbury  and 
London  have  the  worst  traffic-accident 
fatality    record    in    Ontario,    and    whereas 
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funnelling  the  traffic  from  a  four-lane  dual 
highway  into  two  lanes  creates  dangerous 
J.  ,  driving  conditions,  be  it  therefore  resolved 
that  this  council  strongly  protests  the 
provincial  proposal  to  establish  Highway 
401  as  a  two-lane  road  between  Tilbury 
by-pass   and   Lambeth. 

That  is  1961! 

On  December  13,  1961,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  me,  addressed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  reads: 

Dear  Sir:  The  economy  of  southwestern 
Ontario  is  dependent  upon  good  road  trans- 
portation. Southwestern  Ontario  has  been 
waiting  for  more  than  12  years  for  a  four- 
lane  limited  access  highway  east  to  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

It  was  with  some  consternation  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  village  of 
Comber  and  others  in  the  county  of  Essex 
learned  of  the  proposal  to  construct  only  a 
two-lane  highway  from  the  Tilbury  by-pass 
to  Temple.  We  are  vigorously  protesting 
this  action  and  request  that,  in  order  to 
convince  voters  in  our  area  that  their  inter- 
ests are  being  adequately  considered,  you 
review  this  policy  and  cause  the  four-lane 
highway  to  be  constructed  at  one  time. 

If  this  is  not  done  it  will  be  an  indication 
that  the  pledge  of  your  government  has 
not  been  fulfilled  and  that  the  interests  of 
our  area  are  being  placed  second  to  the 
interests  of  other  areas  in  the  province. 
Signed  by  the  secretary. 

On  December  26,  1961,  in  an  article  headed 
*'The  County  of  Essex"  by  Ernie  Bezaire  and 
Al  Worby: 

The  honourable  W.  A.  Goodfellow, 
Ontario's  new  Minister  of  Highways,  com- 
mented, "It  will  be  two  lanes  because 
traffic  on  the  four-lane  stretch  from 
Windsor  to  Tilbury  does  not  warrant  four 
lanes."  Naturally  it  could  not  be  heavy 
and  it  would  never  be  until  the  four  lanes 
go  somewhere. 

One  paragraph  of  the  reply  received  by  Craig 

Ainsley,  general  manager  of  the  Essex  county 

auto  club,  is  particularly  noteworthy.  It  reads: 

I   am  quite   sure   that  we  will  continue 

the  paving  operations  without  interruption 

on  all  sections  of  Highway  401  until,  within 

a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  entire  road 

will  be  four-lane  from  border  to  border. 

The  *T  am  quite  sure"  and  "the  reasonable 
length  of  time"  mean  quite  a  number  of 
things.  That  reasonable  length  of  time  in 
particular  is  about  as  neat  a  stall  as  can  be 
imagined. 


On  March  2,  1962,  an  editorial  in  the 
Windsor  Star  headed  "Toronto  Gets",  there 
is  an  old  adage  about  the  rich  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  highways  construction  in 
Ontario: 

The  area  best  served  by  highways  is  to 
get  an  even  larger  proportion  of  highways 
expenditure  in  the  new  fiscal  year.  Mean- 
time, the  amount  allotted  to  southwestern 
Ontario  is  down,  the  area  will  have  to  do 
for  a  time  with  one  lane  of  401— 

They  really  mean  two: 

—from  Tilbury  through  to  south  of  London. 
The  Minister  of  Highways  seemed  to  be 
more  concerned  with  the  traffic  they  know 
in  Toronto  and  environs  than  the  traffic 
they   don't   know   down   this   way. 

On  March  20,  1962,  under  another  editorial 
"We  Understand",  the  hon.  W.  A.  Good- 
fellow,  Minister  of  Highways  is  being  criti- 
cized : 

The  criticism  is  that  the  province  long 
since  promised  a  complete  highway  finished 
in  southwestern  Ontario  in  1963,  and  now 
we  are  to  get  it  only  half  paved  in  that 
year.  And  this  1963  target  for  the  complete 
highway  was  in  itself  a  long  postponement 
of  the  original  promise. 

On  March  21,  1962,  the  heading  of  the  article 
is  "Four  Lanes  For  401,  But  Not  Until  1965": 
Highway  401  will  have  four  paved  lanes 
from  Windsor  right  to  Montreal  by  1965 
or  1966,  the  Highways  Minister,  the  hon. 
William  A.  Goodfellow  promised  Tuesday 
night. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  was  speaking  at  the  50th 
annual  banquet  of  the  Essex  County  Auto- 
mobile Club  held  at  the  Prince  Edward 
Hotel. 

On  September  1962,  the  article  headed  "401 
Plan  Explained,"  says: 

Chatham  stretch  gets  low  priority. 

The  most  significant  article  of  all,  and  for 
this  reason  only  Highway  401  should  be  com- 
pleted, is  dated  Thursday,  September  6,  1962: 

Save  Money,  Lose  Lives 
As  Highway  401  lags,  death  mounts. 
This  is  by  Cecil  Scagleone,  the  Star  staff  re- 
porter: 

Can  you  justify  saving  any  amount  of 
money  when  you  know  that  at  least  40 
people  will  die  violent  deaths?  This  may 
appear  remote  to  you  when  you  consider 
this  number  40  as  nothing  but  a  statistic 
but  supposing  one  of  these  40  turned  out 
to  be  your  husband,  wife,  son  or  daughter. 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  interrupt?  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  going  to  finish  shortly,  we  will  go  on; 
otherwise- 
Mr.  Newman:  I  will  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  move 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  124,  which  is  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act.  I  want 
to  move  it  now  in  order  that  it  may  go  to  the 
committee  on  municipal  law  on  Tuesday.  If 
you  have  any  debate  on  second  reading  I  will 
hold  it  until  Monday.  I  am  not  trying  to  cut 
out  any  debate  you  may  want,  so  can  I  have 
some  indication  of  whether  you  agree  to  this? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  When 
it  comes  back  into  committee  of  the  whole 
House  we  can  make  some  general  remarks. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  want  to  commend  the 
government  for  that  and  I  will  say  it  a  little 
more  elaborately  at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  By  jove,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  said  it  twice  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  too  elaborate. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  124, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  concerning 
the  further  programme  of  the  Legislature:  I 
have  examined  the  legislation  that  we  pres- 
ently have  before  the  committees  and,  of 
course,  anyone  can  look  at  the  order  paper 
and  see  the  legislation  there  that  is  to  be 
debated. 

There  are  various  reports  to  be  dealt  with. 


We  have  to  complete  the  budget  debate.  We 
have  to  finish  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development,  and  we  have 
further  important  legislation  that  has  not  yet 
been  introduced.  Then,  of  course,  when  we 
look  at  the  calendar,  we  find  that  we  have 
federal  election  day  on  one  Monday,  and 
Good  Friday  on  the  Friday  of  the  same  week; 
it  would  be  impossible  to  be  in  session  here 
on  Monday  and,  I  think,  quite  unfair  to  bring 
the  members  back  for  two  or  three  days  and 
then  break  off  in  time  to  be  home  on  Good 
Friday. 

Then  perhaps  there  are  some  of  the  mem- 
bers who  would  like  to  spend  one  or  two  days 
of  next  week  in  their  own  ridings  for  various 
obvious  reasons.  When  I  put  all  this  together, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will 
ha\'e  to  adjourn  for  an  Easter  break  and  re- 
sume after  Easter.  We  will  sit  until  Wednes- 
day of  next  week,  and  when  we  rise  on 
Wednesday  at  six,  we  will  adjourn  until 
Tuesday,  April  16. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Is  this  a  firm  determination  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pretty  firm. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion, we,  on  this  side,  together  with  certain 
inquiries  that  have  been  made  from  the  op- 
posite side,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
session  could  be  concluded  next  week.  We,  j 
on  this  side,  are  not  insisting  that  we  adjourn 
on  Wednesday.  We  will  go  through  until  Fri- 
day.   I  think,  frankly,  we  could  conclude  this. 

This  comes  as  a  surprise.    Quite  the  con-      | 
trary  opinion  was  expressed  by  many  people       ' 
on  all  sides  that  they  would  prefer  to  wind  it 
up  before  we  adjourn  for  the  Easter  break. 

It  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  determina- 
tion, of  course,  but  I  must  say  that  the  work 
load  that  is  here  is  no  more  oppressive  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  preceding  adjourn- 
ment by  one  week,  in  years  gone  by.  I  have 
known  of  a  work  load  much  heavier  than  this 
one.  We  concluded  it  within  the  prescribed 
time  and  I  am  very  confident  that  this  could 
be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  out- 
lined the  reasons  why  I  am  making  this  move. 
I  think  they  are  valid.    I  do  not  intend  to 
force  through  this  Hou.se  in  the  last  week  a      -^ 
large  volume  of  what  I  consider  to  be  im-       ■ 
portant  legislation. 

We,  on  this  side,  particularly  the  hon. 
Ministers,  have  been  very  busy  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  answering  inquiries  and  questions  and 
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listening  to  the  criticisms  and  comments  of 
the  Opposition  on  the  operation  of  our  de- 
partments. 

We  have  all  been  working  very  hard  in- 
deed, and  we  have  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  very  important  legislation  that  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  and  I  think  that  there  is 
some  very  important  legislation  presently 
being  processed.  For  instance,  we  have  com- 
mittee meetings  every  morning  next  week. 
In  fact  we  will  have  conflict  in  tlie  commit- 
tees. We  will  have  them  overlapping.  To 
attempt  to  do  this,  in  my  opinion,  would 
produce  a  very  disorderly  end  to  the  session 
and  we  would  be  dealing  with  important 
matters  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  consider  to 
be  proper. 

I  have  not  reached  this  decision  without 
examining  the  situation  very  closely  indeed. 
Now,  on  Monday,  we  will  continue  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways; 
there  are  some  people  who  wish  to  speak  on 
the  budget  debate;  and  I  am  going  to  call 
various  matters  that  are  on  the  order  paper. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  sir,  will  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  give  us  his  undertaking  that 
when  this  important  legislation  is  introduced 
that  it  will  not  go  to  committee  but  will  be 
finalized  and  we  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  formally  on  the  occasion  of 
second  readings  and  such  like? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  does  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  mean? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  understand  your 
question,  sir.  Every  piece  of  legislation  that 
comes  in  here,  comes  into  this  House  on 
second  reading  and  is  called  for  debate.  It 
goes  to  committee  after  it  is  debated.  Now, 
if  you  do  not  choose  to  debate  it,  we  send  it 
to  committee.  There  has  never  been  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  this  government  to 
prevent  any  debate  on  second  reading.  If 
that  is  the  inference,  I  just- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  it  is  very  clear  what 
is  being  done,  it  is  obvious.  You  have  sug- 
gested on  a  number  of  occasions  that  you  are 
going  to  introduce  a  certain  legislative  pro- 
gramme. You  outlined  it  in  your  speech  from 
the  Throne.  The  one  outstanding  item  that 
I  can  recall  immediately,  is  the  matter  of  a 
prepaid  medical  insurance  programme.  Now, 
I  think  you  have  intimated  that  you  are  going 
to  introduce  it  and  then  send  it  to  some  select 
committee  or  other  committee  that  will  not 
meet  during  the  legislative  assembly  at  all  or 
during  the  period  of  this  assembly. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  serious  legisla- 
tion that  you  have  in  mind  is  not  required  to 
be  discussed  according  to  your  progranmie 


by  this  body  at  all.  I  think,  frankly,  in  spite 
of  your  protestations,  that  you  have  in  mind 
a  postponement,  for  reasons  that  are  not  ap- 
parent right  now  and  certainly  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  work 
load. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  referring  to  important  legislation,  I  was 
referring  to  many  matters  other  than  Medi- 
care. But  it  was  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  and  I  will  deal  with  it;  and  I  will 
deal  with  it  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  adjournment,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  contemplate  revisions 
of  the  House  hours  on  Wednesday.  Could 
we  not  go  into  session  in  the  morning  at 
10.30  like  we  did  today,  and  perhaps  adjourn 
earlier  in  the  afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  can,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  legislation  before  the  legal 
bills  committee,  there  is  legislation  before 
the  municipal  law  committee,  and  there  is 
legislation  before  the  health  and  welfare 
committee.  I  mean  all  these  committees  have 
to  sit,  and  have  to  deal  with  the  legislation. 
We  have  got  amendments  to  The  Assessment 
Act.  There  is  a  whole  host  of  legislation  here 
that  just  simply  cannot  be  rammed  through 
this  House  in  the  last  week. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you 
put  the  motion,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
advise  us  what  the  order  of  business  will  be 
on  Monday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  have  already  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
that  are  not  yet  complete  and  then  we  will 
go  to  the  order  paper  and  there  are- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development,  is  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  going  to  call  that  before 
Wednesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Can  you  advise  us  what 
other  estimates  will  be  called  before  Wed- 
nesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  My  dear  man,  there  is 
only  one  department  left.  Economics  and 
Development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Monday,  April  1  ,1963 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Hill  Park  Secondary  School,  Hamilton; 
Barton  Secondary  School,  Hamilton;  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Separate  School,  Toronto. 
In  the  west  gallery  are  students  from  Sudbury 
Secondary  School,  Sudbury. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  education,  presented 
the  committee's  second  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  81,  An  Act  respecting  Ryerson 
Poly  technical  Institute. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  95,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  both  of 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
Minister. 

The  first  one  is  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Cass).  Is  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  in  a  position  to  indicate  to  the 
House  when  the  report  of  the  renewed 
investigation  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  promotional  stock  distribution  will  be 
made  public? 


Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer 
that  question  with  any  certainty.  The  investi- 
gation is  still  continuing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General:  Is  it  likely  to  come  down 
before  the  next  provincial  election? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  answer  because  I  have  no  idea  as  to 
the  happening  of  either  of  the  events  he 
mentions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  was  good  fun, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  question  is 
addressed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Rowntree).  On  Thursday  last,  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  carried  a  story  on  page 
33,  under  the  by-line  of  Arnold  Bruner,  in 
which  the  owner  of  a  downtown  restaurant 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  government's 
new  minimum  wage  legislation  would  not 
help  his  employees  because  the  increase  in 
their  wages  would  be  taken  back  in  increased 
charges  for  meals  eaten  by  the  employees. 

Has  the  government  given  consideration  to 
this  circumvention  of  their  new  legislation 
and,  if  so,  is  there  anything  the  government 
proposes  to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  regulations,  as  de- 
termined by  the  industry  and  labour  board, 
covering  the  existing  female  minimum  wage 
orders,  permit  restaurant  proprietors  in  zones 
one  and  two  to  deduct  no  more  than  40  cents 
for  each  meal  eaten  by  an  employee  while 
on  the  job.  In  zone  three,  the  maximum 
deduction  is  35  cents.  In  addition,  the  regula- 
tions allow  proprietors  to  deduct  up  to  but 
no  more  than  $12  for  complete  room  and 
board  if  the  employee  lives  on  the  premises 
by  the  week. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
provisions  along  these  lines  will  be  retained 
in  the  new  regulations  and  such  provisions, 
coupled  with  proper  enforcement,  will  assure 
that  the  minimum  wage  programme  is  not 
circumvented  in  the  manner  referred  to. 
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Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege.  In  today's  issue  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  there  is  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Yellow  Ban"  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  issue  of  colouring  margarine  yellow 
has  made  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
argument  see  red.  Women  have  been  nm- 
ning  around  the  province  getting  50,000 
signatures  for  the  remo\al  of  the  ban. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Ross  Whicher  rose 
in  the  Legislature  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
declaimed:  "In  the  past,  revolutions  have 
been  started  by  situations  much  less  serious 
than  this." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never 
said  any  such  thing.  My  reference  to  revolu- 
tions haxing  been  started  by  situations  much 
less  serious  dealt  with  the  deplorable  situation 
that  we  now  have  in  the  pro\ince  where 
some  farmers  are  paid  $5  per  hundredweight 
of  milk- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  may  point  out  to 
the  member  that  he  rose  on  a  point  of 
privilege  and  he  spoke  to  the  point  of  priv- 
ilege; he  was  misquoted,  I  understand.  No 
great  discussion  is  allowed  on  explaining  a 
point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker.  My 
reference  to  revolutions  ha\ing  been  started 
b\-  situations  much  less  serious,  dealt  with  the 
deplorable  situation  that  we  now  have  in  the 
province  where  some  farmers  are  paid  $5 
per  hundredweight  for  milk- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  just  repeating  it. 

Mr.     Speaker:     The    member    has     stated 
his  point  of  privilege,  but  he  is  now  giving 
information  to  the  House  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  point  of  privilege- 
Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  And  there  are  other  times 
when  this  information  can  be  given. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is  I 
was  absolutely  misquoted  and  I  have  to  pro- 
tect myself  from  the  quotation. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  lie  has  to 
put  it  into  proper  context,  surely. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  quoting  exactly  what 
is  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  allow 
the   member  to   quote   any   further.   He  has 


been  misquoted,  as  the  member  states,  and 
it  has  been  accepted. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  something  about  my  feeling  about 
margarine.  I  have  said,  according  to  this 
quotation  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  that 
revolutions  have  been  started  in  the  past 
because  margarine  may  be  coloured  yellow, 
and  I  wish  to  say  something  about  it.  It  is 
only  one  sentence  further,  if  the  hon.  Speaker 
will  allow  me  to  continue. 

As  far  as  the  colouring  of  margarine  is 
concerned,  I  have  never  at  any  time  said  that 
it  should  not  be  coloured.  My  objection  was 
and  is  to  having  it  coloured  yellow,  a  colour 
that  is  the  right  of  butter  because  of  the 
fact  it  has  been  that  colour  for  years.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  margarine  can  be  any 
otlier  colour  including  the  proposed  orange- 
yellow,  and  I  will  be  only  too  pleased  to 
support  the  legislation  when  it  is  presented 
by  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward- 
Lennox)  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

( continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  803: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walker  ville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  debate  had  been 
adjourned  last  Friday,  I  had  been  attempting 
to  emphasize  upon  the  government  the  need 
for  the  rapid  completion  of  the  four  lanes 
of  Highway  401  from  the  city  of  Tilbury  all 
tlie  way  through  to,  I  think  it  is  Temple,  just 
west  of  London.  I  had  started  on  an  article 
headed: 

Save  Money,  Lose  Lives 
As  Highway  401  lags,  deaths  moimt. 
Can  you  justify  saving  any  amoimt  of 
money  when  you  know  that  at  least  40 
people  will  die  violent  deaths?  This  may 
appear  remote  to  you  when  you  consider 
this  number  40  as  nothing  but  a  statistic. 
But  suppose  one  of  the  40  turned  out  to 
be  your  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter, 
father,  mother,  brother  or  sister.  This  is  the 
position  all  of  us  are  in  at  the  moment  since 
the  Ontario  government  plans  no  acceler- 
ated action  on  the  completion  of  the  four- 
lane  Highway  401  on  the  65-mile  stretch 
from  Chatham  to  London  to  complete  the 
dual  highway  system  in  south-western 
Ontario. 
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Since  1957  there  have  been  108  persons 
slaughtered  on  outmoded  Highway  2  from 
here  to  London.  In  the  same  period,  High- 
way 401,  Tilbury  to  Windsor,  was  opened 
late  in  1956  and  there  were  no  deaths  that 
year.  There  have  been  six  fatalities  on  tliis 
four-lane  highway  since.  This  is  certainly 
proof  that  the  four-lane  thruway  pays 
dividends  in  lives  saved  regardless  of  how 
much  money  is  spent.  The  word  at  the 
moment  from  Queen's  Park,  and  this  is 
September  1962,  is  that  the  four  lanes  will 
be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1964.  Work  is 
now  underway  to  complete  two  lanes  of 
the  Chatham  to  London  stretch  by  the 
end  of  next  year.  Work  is  then  supposed  to 
start  on  the  remaining  two  lanes  to  have 
them  ready  for  operation  the  following 
year.  But  even  this  is  just  a  possibility  in 
the  light  of  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  this  million-doUar-a-mile  highway. 

Completion  of  the  512-mile  artery  from 
Windsor  to  Montreal  is  already  seven  years 
overdue.  It  was  in  the  mid-1940s  that  this 
road  was  first  envisioned.  Then  in  1950,  the 
Legislature  announced  that  such  a  road 
would  be  a  reality  within  five  years.  There 
was  to  be  no  let-up  in  the  labour  on  this 
road,  which  would  provide  a  much  safer 
travel  route,  speedier  shipping  across 
country,  and  give  centres  along  the  route 
a  lift  in  industrial  expansion.  Then  the 
stalls  came,  in  the  form  of  disagreements 
over  what  course  the  road  should  take, 
steel  and  cement  shortages  that  were 
pooh-poohed  away  by  short-sighted  offi- 
cials when  they  were  warned  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  shortages,  and  the  general 
lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  Queen's  Park. 

Let  us  see  how  many  motorists  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  lack  of  action. 
Remember  also,  that  the  section  of  High- 
way 2  in  Essex  county  has  seen  a  drastic 
cut  in  traffic  since  the  first  section  of  High- 
way 401  was  opened.  In  1957  there  were 
19  people  killed.  Twelve  died  in  Middlesex 
county,  five  in  Kent  and  two  in  Essex.  The 
following  year,  there  were  22  fatalities,  of 
which  six  were  in  Middlesex,  14  in  Kent 
and  two  in  Essex.  In  1959,  traffic  smash- 
ups  claimed  18  lives,  five  in  Middlesex,  11 
in  Kent  and  two  in  Essex.  There  were  14 
deaths  on  Highway  2  in  1960,  five  in 
Middlesex,  four  in  Kent  and  five  in  Essex. 
In  1961,  there  were  21  persons  killed,  16 
in  Middlesex,  four  in  Kent  and  one  in 
Essex.  Fourteen  were  killed  on  Highway  2. 
Compare  this  slaughter  to  the  six  who  have 
died  on  Highway  401  in  that  same  period. 

How  can  the  Ontario  government  justify 
the  stalling  of  a  highway  that  was  supposed 


to  have  been  completed  seven  years  ago, 
in  light  of  the  gruesome  score  that  has 
been  strewn  on  outmoded  Highway  2? 
How  can  the  Ontario  government  say  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  complete  this 
roadway  in  less  than  two  years,  when  it 
knows  the  price  that  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  human  lives?  How  can  the  Ontario 
government  justify  its  argument  about 
saving  money  when  the  prices  of  material 
and  labour  rise  steadily?  The  cost  of  this 
512-mile  route  was  originally  announced 
at  $150,000,000,  but  now  the  price  has 
surpassed  $3,000,000  a  mile  for  some 
stretches  on  the  piece-work  method  that 
has  been  used.  How  can  the  Ontario 
government  spend  money  to  repair  High- 
way 2,  which  was  described  in  1955 
by  the  Attorney-General,  Hon.  Kelso 
Roberts  as  "the  most  dangerous  section  of 
road  in  the  country,"  when  the  same  money 
could  be  funnelled  into  a  plan  to  quicken 
the  pace  of  completing  Highway  401? 
How  can  the  Ontario  government  go  ahead 
blindly  with  its  present  plan,  when  ojffi- 
cials  know  from  experience  that  many 
motorists,  especially  tourists,  unfamiliar 
with  the  roadway,  will  pile  up  their  autos 
as  Highway  401  suddenly  narrows  to  two 
lanes?  They  will  have  been  lulled  into 
false  confidence  by  the  modem  dual  high- 
way that  leads  them  to  their  deaths. 

These  are  only  a  few  questions  that  will 
have  to  be  answered.  The  maddening 
aspect  of  the  entire  programme  is  that  the 
government  is  not  being  stalled  by  any- 
thing that  cannot  be  overcome.  There  is 
no  shortage  of  material  at  the  present,  and 
the  prices  are  not  exorbitantly  high.  The 
serious  imemployment  in  Ontario  could  be 
partially  overcome  by  plunging  men  into  a 
drive  to  finish  the  roadway  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  contractors 
for  this  type  of  work.  In  fact,  they  leap 
for  government  jobs,  because  of  the 
security  and  size  of  the  contracts. 

That  leaves  only  money.  It  means  that 
the  Ontario  government  is  holding  back 
on  paying  for  65  extra  miles  of  roadway 
for  an  extra  year  at  the  cost  of  lives.  What 
difference  can  it  possibly  make  whether 
the  government  goes  into  debt  for  the  road 
one  year  earlier  than  planned,  especially 
since  completion  is  already  seven  years 
overdue?  The  only  difference  evident  is 
that  there  will  be  40  families  that  would 
still  be  with  a  husband,  wife,  son,  daughter, 
father,  mother,  brother  or  sister.  There 
have  already  been  108  persons  killed  be- 
cause officialdom  has  been  sitting  on  its 
hands  for  the  past  seven  years. 
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Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Newman:  Why  should  there  be  more? 
As  a  result  of  that  article,  approximately  two 
weeks  later  an  article  by  a  very  rabid 
supporter  of  this  administration,  read: 

Whither  the  Ontario  government?  Many 

a  Tory  down  in  this  part  of  the  province 

has  wondered  why  the  party  has  lost  out 

at  the  polls. 

He  is  referring  to  the  Essex  county  area. 

One  big  reason  could  be  the  poor  action 
on  Highway  401.  The  govermnent  has  built 
it  at  a  snail's  pace  from  this  end.  Look 
elsewhere.  As  pointed  out  not  long  ago, 
Highway  No.  2  is  dangerous  and  as  long  as 
the  Ontario  government  stalls,  deaths  will 
increase.  The  government  says  it  just  does 
not  have  the  money  to  complete  Highway 
401  as  it  was  earlier  forecast.  Hogwash.  It 
seems  to  have  abundant  capital  for  high- 
way construction  elsewhere  and  there  are 
reports  a  start  will  soon  be  made  on  another 
of  the  400  series,  Highway  405.  On  every 
score  401  should  be  pushed  through  from 
Tilbury  to  London  swiftly.  What  better 
reasons  than  these— saving  lives,  warranted 
traffic  and  [he  has  capitalized  here]  living 
up  to  campaign  promises? 

An  hon.  member:  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
weekend  a  very  significant  article  appeared 
in  my  local  paper  on  exactly  this  same  topic. 
It  is  headed,  "Toronto  area  gets  most." 

The  Department  of  Highways  still  seems 
to  have  a  blind  eye  to  the  needs  of  western 
Ontario  for  a  superhighway  clear  through. 
This  again  is  illustrated  in  the  programme 
for  1963.  The  long  gap  east  of  Tilbury  to 
south  of  London  will  be  filled  in  some  time 
this  year,  but  only  by  a  two-lane  strip.  It 
has  been  promised  that  the  other  two  lanes 
will  come  in  1964  and  that  all  of  Highway 
401  will  be  up  to  standard  by  1965-66. 

Every  year  the  target  date  seems  to  be 
pKJstponed.  Judging  by  past  performances, 
we  can  only  accept  the  new  object  as  a 
hope  rather  than  as  a  definite  assurance. 
All  of  this  is  in  contrast  to  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  Toronto  area.  The  total 
expenditure  on  Highway  401  this  year  is 
to  be  $2,000,000,  but  $1,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  widening  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  alone  and  $2,000,000  more  on  403 
which  is  a  connecting  link  between  High- 
way 2  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth— another 
advantage  to  Toronto.  This  is  not  counting 
the  plans  to  widen  the  Toronto  by-pass  to 


no  fewer  than  12  lanes.  In  addition  the 
province  is  to  help  Toronto  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  east-west  subway  in 
Toronto. 

Yet  western  Ontario  still  must  continue 
to  wait  for  a  complete  four-lane  highway. 
Every  motorist  will  admit  the  traflBc  needs 
in  the  Toronto  area  but  surely  all  this 
should  not  have  priority  over  the  needs 
of  western  Ontario.  A  huge  amount  has 
already  been  spent  on  the  gridiron  of  high- 
ways around  Toronto.  We  do  not  begrudge 
that,  but  the  department  should  not  be- 
grudge western  Ontario  a  fulfilment  of  its 
needs.  They  have  been  given  secondary 
consideration   for   too   many   years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  complete  my  remarks 
by  trying  to  emphasize  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  economy  of  the  southwestern  Ontario 
region  and  primarily  the  Windsor  area  that 
is  so  hard  pressed  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  safety,  for  the  sake  of 
tourism,  it  is  certainly  time  that  this  govern- 
ment removed  that  tourniquet  around  tiiat 
artery  that  connects  Windsor  to  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  east,  and  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  that  highway 
immediately. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  add  a  word  here  before  the 
hon.  Minister  answers  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich.  I  might  say  that  tlie 
riding  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  is  one 
of  those  ridings  where  401  is  not  yet  built— 
one  of  the  last  ridings  to  be  given  any 
attention  in  regard  to  401.  I  might  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
or  concerned  at  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
when  he  opened  his  estimates,  in  which  he 
said  that  two  lanes  of  Highway  401  would 
be  open  from  the  Quebec  border  to  Windsor 
in  1963.  I  was  hoping  and  wishing  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  be  able  to  say  that  the 
four  lanes  would  be  opened  from  the  Quebec 
border  to   the   city   of  Windsor. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  great  progress  has  been  made  on  build- 
ing Highway  401  in  the  riding  that  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent.  To  a  layman,  the 
grading  seems  to  be  completed,  along  with 
fencing  and  drainage,  a  great  step  forward 
in  the  building  of  this  highway.  Also  on 
the  north  lane  a  great  deal  of  stabilizing  has 
been  done,  and  some  paving  on  the  north 
lane  from  Temple  to  West  Lome  was  in 
progress  in  the  fall. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if 
he  put  the  effort  this  year,  as  was  done  last 
year,  in  building  that  portion  of  401,  I  know 
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it  would  be  no  problem  to  complete  the  four 
lanes  of  401  from  Temple  to  Tilbury.  As  a 
safety  measure,  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will 
consider  this,  as  I  believe  a  third  of  the 
tourists  to  Canada  enter  at  Windsor.  Also,  in 
our  area  we  have  Rondeau  Provincial  Park, 
which,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr,  Roberts)  announced  in  this 
Legislature,  was  made  more  use  of  than  any 
other  park  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  this  situation.  We  have 
waited  long,  we  have  been  very  patient,  we 
are  very  reasonable  people  in  southwestern 
Ontario.  We  think  the  hon.  Minister  could 
make  a  greater  effort  than  has  been  made  in 
the  past.  I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
just  taken  over  this  portfolio  and  that  it  is 
new  to  him,  but  I  would  like  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  take  another  look  and  make  another 
effort  to  see  that  Highway  401,  four  lanes, 
will   be    completed   this   year. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Hear!    Hear! 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  before  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  rises,  I  should 
make  a  few  brief  observations.  I  think  I  can 
do  no  better,  at  the  risk  of  becoming  repeti- 
tious and  boring,  than  to  read  once  more 
and  then  follow  this  by  some  brief  com- 
ments, the  remarks  that  I  made  in  the  address 
I  made  to  the  House  prior  to  the  presentation 
of  these  estimates. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  possibly 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  hon.  members  to  hear 
some  of  it  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission.    I  said  at  that  time: 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  number 
of  working  days  lost  through  poor  weather, 
84  miles  of  grading,  61  miles  of  paving  and 
26  structures  were  completed  in  1962. 

My  reason  for  making  that  brief  observation 
is  with  particular  reference  to  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  because 
he  will  be  as  aware  as  I  am,  and  everybody 
else  in  The  Department  of  Highways  is,  that 
in  that  particular  area  we  lost  some  30  work- 
ing days  through  bad  weather.  This  hon. 
gentleman  lives  in  the  area  that  is  involved 
in  the  section  to  which  I  am  referring,  and 
he  will  know  that  many  pieces  of  equipment 
were  stalled  by  the  side  of  the  section.  It  is 
all  four-lane  grading;  the  work  of  paving 
could  proceed.  In  other  words,  I  say  this 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  that  if 
we  had  had  this  30  days  of  weather  that  he 


speaks  about,  the  section  that  he  is  partic- 
ularly interested  in  would  have  been  paved 
to  the  extent  of  four  lanes.  I  am  going  to 
go  on  and  read  this  again  and  then  make 
some  observations  following  it.    I  said: 

At   this    date    questions    are    still   being 
asked  as  to  why  the  department  is  paving 
only  two  lanes  on  some  sections  of  High- 
way 401  instead  of  paving  all  four  lanes 
at  one  time. 
So  I  will  stop  there  and  suggest  this:  Going 
back  to  what  I  have  just  told  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  East  with  respect  to  weather  and 
the    time    lost,    which    prevented    four-lane 
paving  in  that  section,  the   department  had 
a   choice   to   make.   This  was   it:   We   could 
have   proceeded   with   two-lane   paving   and 
probably  got  half  way  to  closing  the  gap.  The 
alternative  choice,  of  course,  was  that  we  can 
do   double   the   amount   of   two-lane  paving 
than  we  can  four-lane  paving,  and  at  least 
we  can  effect  a  connection  between  Windsor 
and  London,  we  can  close  this  gap  with  two 
lanes.   Which   alternative  would  you  choose 
in  this  position? 

I  have  no  intention  of  making  any  mis- 
representations or  misleading  anyone  in  this 
House,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  or  any  hon.  member  of  this 
House  that  we  are  going  to  proceed  with 
four  lanes  and  complete  this  in  1963,  because 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  do  it.  It  is  an 
absolute  physical  impossibility  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  that  this  is  a 
great,  big  province  and  if  we  are  going  to 
proceed  with  certain  works  that  are  required 
from  one  end  of  this  province  to  the  other, 
then  certainly  we  cannot  proceed  in  the 
physical  sense  any  faster  than  we  are  con- 
templating the  completion  of  Highway  401. 
I  could  read  on  here  and  tell  the  hon. 
members,  as  I  told  them  before  when  I 
presented  this  address  to  the  House  before 
the  estimates,  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
respect  to  two-lane  paving.  I  have  suggested 
on  occasions  without  number  since  I  became 
the  Minister  a  few  short  months  ago,  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  a  paved  connection 
from  Windsor  to  the  Quebec  boundary  and, 
God  willing  and  with  good  weather  and  all 
those  things  that  are  incidental  and  coinci- 
dental with  construction  and  the  many 
hazardous  aspects  of  it,  we  will  have  this 
connection  by  the  end  of  1963-but  it  will 
not  be  all  four-lane.  This  might  as  well  be 
made  abundantly  clear  now.  Upon  completion 
of  two  lanes,  we  will  continue  then  with  no 
delay,  with  back-to-back  contracts  for  the 
"four-laning"  that  is  required  to  completely 
close  this  in  with  four  lanes. 
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There  is  simply  no  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  me  standing  up  before  this  House,  trying 
to  explain  to  people  who  apparently  do  not 
want  to  understand,  that  there  are  certain 
physical  impediments  in  the  way  of  construc- 
tion tliat  cannot  be  overcome.  We  will  close 
this  gap  this  year  with  410  miles  of  four-lane 
paving,  with  the  balance  two-lane  paving  if 
it  is  possible  at  all  to  do  it.  Upon  completion 
of  that  we  will  continue  until  four  lanes  are 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Those  are  my  comments  with  respect  to 
Highway  401.  I  cannot  embeUish  them  in  any 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  that  he 
could  have  spared  himself  the  time  and 
trouble,  because  I  have  read  every  one  of 
the  editorials  that  he  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
purpose  for  reading  this  into  the  record  is 
that  for  four  years  I  have  heard  that  same 
story  and  I  am  tired  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  one  more  thing.  I  say  this  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville:  He  has 
never  heard  this  story  before  because  I  have 
never  given  this  story  before. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  apologize  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. He  is  absolutely  right,  he  has  never  told 
me;  but  this  government  has  told  me  that  for 
four  years  and  we  are  tired  of  it  in  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  one  more  observation  about  Highway 
401,  I  have  made  no  misrepresentations  here 
today,  none  whatever.  I  have  told  hon.  mem- 
bers factually  what  our  programme  with 
respect  to  401  is  and  I  have  said  I  am  not 
going  to  embellish  it.  It  is  very  clear  to  you 
that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  that  is 
physically  possible  to  provide  pavement,  410 
miles  of  four  lanes— and  the  balance  of  it  two 
lanes— from  Windsor  to  the  Quebec  boundary. 
This,  if  it  is  physically  possible  to  do,  we 
will  do;  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
thereafter  we  will  build  the  other  two  lanes 
and  those  sections  that  are  not  four  lanes. 

This  is  my  story  to  the  House  and  I  am 
not  trying  to  gild  the  lily  one  bit. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
"Shortest  time  thereafter"— there  is  the  thing 
we  have  been  hearing  for  four  years.  The 
hon.  Minister's  predecessor  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
said  the  same  thing;  and  Mr.  Goodfellow's 
predecessor  (Mr.  Cass)  said  the  same  thing. 
How  long  do  we  have  to  hear  this?  You  have 
had  representations  from  chambers  of  com- 
merce, from  municipalities;  yoti  have  had 
them  from  several  groups  concerned,  but  you 


have  done  nothing  about  it.  How  long  are  the 
people  down  at  that  end  of  the  province 
going  to  be  considered  as  not  part  of  Ontario 
—that  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  line?  This 
is  the  same  thing  we  have  been  hearing  for 
years.  We  do  not  go  for  that. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had  a 
Minister  get  up  and  tell  us  that  when  the 
two  lanes  are  completed— the  north  two  lanes 
—the  government  will  start  immediately  on 
the  south  two  lanes,  I  appreciate  those  re- 
marks but  I  must  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard  it  in 
this  Legislature.  It  has  left  us  feeling  that 
the  two  south  lanes  are  not  going  to  be  paved 
maybe  for  a  year  or  two  yet.  I  have  confidence 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks,  though. 

Several  hon.  members:  I  do  not!  I  do  noti 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Liberals  are  divided  again. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
possibly  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  might  have  been  better  off  if  he 
had  had  an  address,  as  the  former  Min- 
ister last  year  presented  us  with  and  gave 
us  all  the  information.  I  do  not  think  we 
were  presented  with  one  this  year— the 
austerity  programme,  no  doubt. 

I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister,  too,  for 
informing  me  today  that  the  development 
road  would  be  designated  on  Trout  Lake. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  local  newspaper— 
which  ordinarily  is  very  factual— gets  into 
the  realm  of  politics  it  gets  oflF  the  track.  I 
noticed  they  had  the  wrong  road  altogether. 
Instead  of  being  the  south  side,  as  it  is  to  be, 
they  have  the  north  side. 

I  want  to  touch  on  a  number  of  things. 
Last  Friday,  when  we  were  discussing  signs 
and  other  situations,  I  said  there  seemed  to 
be  certain  discriminations— on  the  bypass  in 
North  Bay  there  is  an  illegal  entrance.  It  is 
one  of  these  controlled  access  roads.  This 
entrance  has  been  used  by  the  public;  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  headquarters 
here.  The  Department  of  Highways  in  North 
Bay  put  up  barriers.  They  were  cut  down. 
The  provincial  police  will  do  nothing  alx)ut 
it. 

I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  late 
deputy  Minister  and  I  know  that  the  former 
district  engineer  brought  it  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's attention,  I  asked  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  would  it  be  all 
right  to  use  the  expression  that  some  people 
are  "thumbing  their  noses"  at  the  hon.  Min- 
ister; the  situation  is  very  much  like  that. 
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If  there  is  an  accident  on  that  highway, 
on  that  controlled  access  on  the  by-pass 
at  North  Bay,  it  is— at  one  time  there  was  a 
farm  in  that  area;  when  I  was  first  in  North 
Bay,  I  used  to  walk  out  that  country  road. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  the  government's 
employees  up  there  put  a  barrier  across  it, 
that  has  been  cut  down,  and  the  entrance 
is  being  used  every  day.  If  there  is  an 
accident  on  that  highway  and  somebody  is 
killed  or  seriously  injured.  The  Department 
of  Highways  is  going  to  be  in  serious  trouble. 
It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  even 
the  provincial  police.  There  is  no  sign  on 
it  at  all— people  coming  out  at  will.  I  assure 
the  hon.  Minister  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
area. 

The  next  thing  is  in  regard  to  development 
roads  generally.  In  other  years,  when  I 
would  come  down  with  delegations  during 
the  good  roads  convention  or  at  other  times, 
in  asking  for  assistance  in  development  roads, 
I  always  got  the  answer:  "Well,  now,  the 
priority  is  to  those  areas  which  are  spending 
quite  a  fair  amount  of  money  themselves 
on  the   roads." 

There  are  some  townships  in  my  riding, 
sir,  where  it  is  financially  impossible  to  do  it. 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  consider 
that.  The  township  of  Papineau  is  not  a  rich 
township;  the  township  of  Calvin,  and  other 
townships  in  my  riding,  simply  have  not  the 
money.  If  they  wait  until  they  have  the 
money,  they  will  never  get  the  road;  so  I 
suggest,  sir,  that  in  your  approach  to  develop- 
ment of  roads  you  consider  it  from  the 
necessity  of  having  the  road,  regardless  of 
whether  the  township  can  do  it  or  not. 

I  notice,  in  reading  the  weekly  report 
from  the  district  of  Pembroke  which  I  get 
from  Lands  and  Forests,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  roads  going  into  Algonquin  Park 
from  the  east.  Do  roads  into  Algonquin  Park 
come  under  your  department,  or  is  it  Lands 
and  Forests? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  some  circum- 
stances, both,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Troy:  Because  if  we,  in  northern 
Ontario,  want  to  get  into  the  centre  of  the 
park,  we  have  to  go  down  to  Huntsville,  then 
across   60,   and   in   that  way. 

There  are  possibilities  of  getting  roads 
from  17;  there  is  a  road  that  runs  down  from 
Klock,  and  there  is  one  from  Deux  Rivieres; 
they  go  as  far  as  Brent.  Unfortunately,  the 
one  from  Klock  is  under  the  control  of  one 
of  the  lumber  companies;  whether  they  would 
permit  civilian  traffic  on  this  I  do  not  know. 
It  has  always  been  the  feeling  in  my  riding 


that  there  should  be  an  entrance  to  the 
park  for  civilian  traffic.  There  is  to  Kiosk; 
and  once  you  get  to  Kiosk  you  have  to  pro- 
ceed by  canoe  or  boat. 

Mentioning  Kiosk,  you  mentioned  in 
answering  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  about  physical  impediments  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  You  have  done  very 
well  on  the  work  done  already  on  the  Kiosk 
road  630,  but  near  Kiosk  at  this  time  of  the 
year  it  is  almost  impassable;  I  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  improve  that  and  mulch  it. 
Talking  about  mulching,  it  was  originally 
intended  that  Highway  64,  which  runs  from 
Lavigne  to  Vemer— it  is  being  graded  this 
year  and  was  to  be  paved  next  year. 

Is  it  right,  sir,  that  it  will  not  be  paved, 
it  will  just  have  a  mulch  cover  over  it?  Can 
you  answer  that?  Is  that  project  on  the 
programme  for  paving,  or  is  it  mulch  only? 

I  note,  with  pleasure  too,  it  is  definite 
you  will  at  long  last  do  some  work  on  High- 
way 17.  I  notice,  according  to  your  con- 
struction programme,  there  is  a  stretch  from 
Bonfield  to  Rutherglen  on  which  work  is  to 
be  done.  I  certainly  hope,  sir,  that  the 
project  will  be  continued  next  year  from 
Rutherglen  to  Eau  Claire,  because  as  I 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  in  this 
House,  there  has  been  no  reconstruction  on 
that  highway  in  the  above  sections  since  it 
was  first  paved.  It  is  a  very  important 
highway  and  it  is  becoming  more  important; 
not  only  for  tourist  traffic  but  also  for  the 
heavy  traffic  going  east  and  west  and  then 
going  north  on  Highway  11  to  western 
Canada. 

In  your  capital  construction,  sir,  I  note 
there  is  an  angle  around  Mattawa.  Has  that 
any  significance  this  year? 

It  has!    Thank  you. 

Now  there  is  a  project  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  As  you  know,  there  has  been 
a  project  presented  to  you  by  the  township  of 
Chisholm,  Bonfield  township  and  Himsworth 
South  in  regard  to  a  paved  highway,  if  at 
all  possible,  in  Chisholm  township.  This 
township  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
areas  in  northern  Ontario.  It  was  first  opened 
up  some  75  years  ago.  At  first  they  got  a 
colonization  road  and  now  there  are  a  number 
of  township  roads  through  the  area. 

It  is  a  very  busy  section,  because  it  is  a 
fine  dairying  part  of  Nipissing.  Also,  there 
are  some  wonderful  tourist  spots  in  that  area. 
A  lot  of  heavy  traffic  in  pulp  wood  and  other 
timber  passes  through  the  area  to  Highway 
17  or  11.  I  might  just  note,  for  your  infor- 
mation  and   the   information  of  this  House, 
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that  these  townships,  South  Himsworth,  Bon- 
field  and  Chisholm  township,  ask  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  having  a  paved  road  in  that  area. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  you  could  form 
a  cut-off  from  Highway  11  to  17.  It  would 
be  the  highway  for  the  products  of  their 
forests— pulp,  veneer,  saw  logs— more  eco- 
nomically transported  to  market  in  North 
Bay,  Sturgeon  Falls,  and  Mattawa. 

Further  it  is  a  fine  tourist  area.  People 
come  to  that  section  in  the  summer  time, 
to  the  lakes  and  streams  which  are  richly 
endowed  with  fish. 

As  I  say,  for  75  years  the  township  has 
been  settled.  First  there  was  a  colonization 
road  and  now  there  are  township  roads  and 
every  weekend  there  is  a  great  influx  of 
tourists  in  the  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Is  this  still  Bon- 
field  township  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Troy:  Bonfield  and  Chisholm  and 
South  Himsworth.  The  project  is  from 
Powassan  to  Alderdale  and  then  on  to  High- 
way   17. 

I  might  point  out  that  they  are  most  con- 
cerned that  this  fine  agricultural  area  should 
continue.  The  great  problem  is  interesting 
the  sons  of  the  farmers  in  remaining  there. 
If  they  do  not  see  any  improvement  in  the 
township,  as  far  as  roads  are  concerned- 
roads  of  course  mean  riches  to  the  township 
—they  are  going  to  leave.  At  least  they  want 
to  keep  the  best  of  them. 

So  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  seriously  consider 
this  as  a  development  road  this  year.  They 
would  love  to  get  away  from  eating  dust  all 
the  time;  if  you  can  get  the  development 
from  Powassan  to  Alderdale,  at  least. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question, 
sir,  in  regard  to  highways  in  the  north.  Why 
do  you  have  to  put  so  much  foundation  in 
our  highways  up  there?  What  is  the  answer? 
Is  it  the  type  of  soil  over  which  the  road 
is  going  to  run  that  requires  such  a  heavy 
foimdation  of  gravel,  etc.?   Is  that  the  reason? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  a  fairly 
good  line  up  of  questions  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Nipissing.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  answer  some  of  them. 

You  raised  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
association  between  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Lands  and  Forests  with  respect  to 
controlling  entrances  to  Algonquin  Park.  At 
present  the  only  official  entrances  are  by 
King's  Highway  60  and  secondary  road  No. 
630.  Any  further  access  to  the  park  would 
be  a  matter  of  policy  worked  out  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and   P'orests.   We  will 


discuss  this  with  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  and  find  out  where  we  stand. 

The  matter  of  the  North  Bay  bypass,  I 
must  confess  that  the  matter  you  raised  is 
something  on  which  I  am  not  knowledgable. 
I  will  attempt  to  provide  you  with  the  infor- 
mation you  requested. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  roads, 
I  think  that  first,  in  a  general  way,  I  would 
point  out  to  you  and  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  we  are  increasing  our  fund  for 
development  roads  from  $9  million  to 
$11,350,000  in  recognition  of  the  various 
things  that  you  have  pointed  out. 

I  see  on  my  schedule  here  that  with 
respect  to  the  municipality  of  Chisholm  I 
have  a  proposed  designation  before  me,  and 
I  say  authorized,  for  a  section  of  this  road 
between  the  west  boundary  of  Chisholm 
and  concessions  12  and  13.  These  are  before 
me  now  in  the  form  of  proposed  designations. 
I  see,  for  your  information,  that  this  one  has 
been  approved.  I  have  not  received  the  pre- 
engineering  designation  for  completion  yet, 
but  it  will  come  through  in  due  course. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  you  discussed— 
between  Lavigne  and  Verner,  is  it?— the  pro- 
gramme, as  you  have  probably  already 
noticed,  calls  at  the  moment  for  prime  and 
surface  treatment  preliminary  to  eventually 
hard  surfacing.  This  will  follow,  but  I  think 
when  you  see  the  prime  and  surface  treat- 
ment that  we  give  to  this  section  of  road, 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  an  adequate 
driving  surface  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Mr.  Troy:  We  had  that  for  years  and  it 
worked  out  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  worked  out 
\'ery  well,  certainly,  for  a  period  of  time. 

"Mr.  Troy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  With  respect  to 
Ruthcrglen  to  Eau  Claire  on  Highway  17,  I 
must  confess  I  cannot  see  anything  on  the 
programme  for  that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Troy:  You  have  it  on  the  programme, 
Bonfield  to  Rutherglen. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  definite,  yes, 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Now  you  speak 
about  the  Mattawa  area.  I  think  you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  on  Highway  535,  for 
nine  miles  northerly  this  has  been  a  section 
of  highway  that  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern  to  these  people  over  a  long  period 
of  time  because  there   are  some   very  sharp 
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grades   and   hills   there.   We   propose   to   do 
some  remedial  work  there. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  think  it  is  Highway  533,  is  it 
not,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  Highway  533, 
correct!  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

We  propose  to  take  care  of  this  very 
aggravating  situation  with  respect  to  levelling 
out  the  grade  there  this  year,  that  is  on  the 
programme. 

Now  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  Bonfield 
and  Chisholm  and  I  might  add  that  as  far 
as  the  programme  is  concerned  we  contem- 
plate 2.3  miles  of  paving  from  Highway  17 
to  Bonfield  on  Highway  531. 

Mr.  Troy:  That  is  right,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  addition  to 
that,  we  will  designate  for  pre-engineering 
this  other  development  road  that  I  referred 
to  earUer.  I  might  also  say,  now  you  raise  the 
matter,  why  so  much  foundation  is  required. 
It  is  related  to  types  of  soil,  and  of  course, 
we  have  a  very  serious  frost  problem  that 
occurs  in  the  north  that  does  not  occur  in 
other  sections  of  the  province.  The  matter 
of  dealing  with  soil  conditions  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  and  dealing  with  frost  situa- 
tions that  can  occur  certainly  requires  us  to 
build  road  bases  that  will  last  much  longer, 
and  so  on,  you  see. 

With  respect  to  the  other  points  you  have 
raised,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  provide 
you  with  the  information. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  presume  then,  that  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  raising  of  Highway  17  west  of 
Sturgeon  Falls,  west  of  Ottawa  Street? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Troy:  It  is  because  of  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thanks  very  much.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  other  information. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  urban 
trafiic  surveys.  I  think  a  traflBc  survey  under- 
taken by  competent  consultants  is  of  great 
value  to  the  local  municipality.  I  think  that 
the  department  pays  75  per  cent  of  such  a 
programme.  There  was  a  programme  under- 
taken in  Oshawa  two  years  ago,  by  the  firm 
of  Damis  &  Smith,  and  the  report  was 
accepted  by  the  council.  There  were  some 
portions  of  it   accepted   and   some   rejected. 


But  nevertheless,  by  and  large  it  was  a  good 
report  because  it  gave  the  council  a  plan  to 
follow  in  the  next  20  years. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
consider  a  kind  of  a  regional  traffic  survey. 
If  we  have  local  municipalities,  just  as  a 
unit,  undertaking  a  traffic  survey,  only  per- 
taining to  their  own  area,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  region. 
Therefore  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  perhaps  we  might  entertain 
the  idea  of  having  a  traffic  survey  over  a 
region  or  a  county.  I  think  perhaps  we  should 
go  much  farther  afield  than  the  local  muni- 
cipality in  traffic  surveys. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  briefly 
comment  on  that  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon. 
member,  that  we  have  many,  many  of  these 
local  traffic  surveys  under  way  now,  which  we 
subsidize  of  course,  to  the  extent  of  75  per 
cent.  We  attach  great  importance  to  them 
and  I  can  also  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
we  have  already  instituted  a  number  of 
regional  surveys,  along  the  lines  of  what  you 
speak  favourably  about.  This  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing process.  We  are  heartily  in  favour 
with  what  you  have  said  and  this  whole 
regional  concept  will  continue. 

Mr.  Thomas:  How  many  regional  surveys 
have  you  under  way  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  There  are  three 
under  way  and  another  one  either  started  or 
ready  to  start.  But  this  will  be  a  continuing 
thing.  It  is  something  we  also  feel  is  a  highly 
valuable  undertaking  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  with  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Would  you  care,  Mr.  Minister, 
to  state  the  areas  in  which  the  surveys  are 
taking  place  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  informed 
that  we  are  now  engaged  with  the  field  work 
required  preliminary  to  the  undertaking  of  a 
regional  survey  in  your  own  area,  the  Oshawa 
area,  among  others.  I  can  get  that  informa- 
tion for  the  hon.  member  and  I  will. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  make  some  comments 
with  respect  to  the  decision  to  place  service 
station  outlets  on  Highway  401.  Our  group 
has  had  correspondence  with  some  people  in 
areas  adjoining  Highway  401,  who  have  been 
severely  handicapped,  I  would  say,  financi- 
ally injured,  because  of  the  method  by  which 
the  government  arrived  at  this  policy.  As 
members  of  the  House  are  aware,  this  high- 
way has  been  in  the  process  of  construction 
for    almost    20   years.    In    this    respect,    Mr. 
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Chairman,  I  was  somewhat  amused  to  hear 
the  com  nents  of  the  hon.  Minister  this  after- 
noon when  he  assured  the  hon.  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  that  everything  would 
be  done  that  was  physically  possible  to  com- 
plete Highway  401,  I  think  between  London 
and  Windsor.  It  is  amusing  to  note,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  this  respect  that  there  was 
some  $17,000,000  unexpended  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Possibly  if  his  predecessors  had 
been  as  conscientious  as  he  is,  we  would 
not  have  been  complaining  on  this  side  of  the 
House  about  the  lack  of  that  road  at  this 
time. 

What  I  am  really  wishing  to  deal  with  is 
the  policy  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  these  service  station 
outlets.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  govern- 
ment steadfastly  indicated  that  no  service 
stations  would  be  permitted  on  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  highway.  The  road  was  nearly 
completed,  before  the  government  decided 
to  change  its  opinion  and  permit  a  limited 
number  of  service  stations  on  this  road.  What 
was  the  implication  of  all  this?  It  was  simply 
that  a  great  number  of  citizens  are  severely 
injured,  because  the  government  did  not  make 
it  clear  at  the  outset  that  these  outlets  would 
be  allowed  on  the  freeway. 

I  think  that  had  it  made  the  decision 
earlier,  it  would  have  even  been  possible  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  outlets,  because 
they  could  have  been  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  two  road  allowances,  so  that  one 
service  station  outlet  could  have  serviced 
both  roadways.  This  is  not  a  new  departure. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  service  stations 
are  permitted  on  many  of  the  freeways  to  the 
south  of  lis.  This  is  just  a  further  indication, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province  because  the  govern- 
ment did  not  have  a  policy  to  start  with. 

With  respect  to  the  service  station  outlets, 
many  of  the  citizens  in  the  province  went  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  expense  to  build 
service  station  facilities  together  with  restaur- 
ant facilities  at  the  entrances  to  Highway  401. 
A  typical  example  of  this  is  in  the  Port 
Hope  area,  where  I  am  told  that  one  indi- 
vidual went  to  considerable  expense  to  provide 
the  facilities  that  would  be  necessary  to  the 
motorist  using  Highway  401.  He  did  this,  on 
the  undertaking  of  this  government  that 
service  station  outlets  would  not  be  permitted 
on  the  roadway.  Subsequently,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  put  these  service  stations  on 
the  road  allowance  itself,  and  this  individual, 
together  with  many  others,  is  severely  injured. 
The  business  which  he  was  servicing,  of 
course,  goes  to  the  service  stations  on  the 
road  allowance  itself,  because  people  do  not 


wish  to  leave  the  allowance  if  they  are  in  a 
lvirr>'.  If  they  are  travelling  a  considerable 
distance,  they  do  not  want  to  get  off  the 
roadway. 

The  government  said  at  the  time  that  it  did 
permit  this  service  station  change,  that  the 
service  would  be  a  minimum  service.  To  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has 
never  been  informed  of  what  is  meant  by 
a  minimum  service.  What  does  it  mean? 
Does  it  mean  restaurant  facilities  and  service 
station?  If  it  means  that,  does  it  mean  they 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  business 
of  selling  souvenirs,  and  how  far  does  it  go? 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  responsibility 
to  advise  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  and 
the  public  in  general  just  what  is  meant  by 
minimum  service  on  these  road  allowances. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  which  is  very  interesting,  is 
that  I  am  told  the  lighting  on  these  new 
service  station  outlets  on  the  highway  itself 
is  provided  by  the  government  of  Ontario.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
lighting  of  the  entrances  and  the  tarmac 
around  the  service  station  facilities  is  paid 
for  by  the  operators  and  the  oil  companies 
or  whether  the  taxpayers  are  footing  the 
bill  for  this.  My  information  is  that  this  is 
being  paid  for  in  part,  in  any  event,  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  province.  This,  of  course,  is 
very  annoying  to  the  private  operators  who 
already  are  losing  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  and  are  being  further  penalized  by 
having  to  pay  in  taxes  a  portion  of  the  light- 
ing facilities.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  that  is  the  case  and  I  would  like  to 
know  why  the  government  did  not  come  out 
with  a  plan  to  begin  with. 

This  highway  is  not  something  that  has 
been  built  overnight.  It  is  something  that 
took  many  years  to  construct  and  it  is  not 
yet  completed.  Yet  it  is  only  two  years  ago 
that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  were 
told  that  these  facilities  were  going  to  be 
permitted  on  the  road  allowance.  Why  would 
not  the  government  come  out  clearly  to  start 
with  and  indicate  either  that  they  were  going 
to  be  permitted  or  they  were  not  going  to  be 
permitted? 

I  suggest  the  reason  they  did  not  do  it  is 
because  they  did  not  have  a  long-range  plan. 
They  bungled  away  at  it.  They  thought  they 
would  not,  and  then  when  they  found  there 
were  certain  pressures  for  service  they  de- 
cided to  permit  the  service  stations  to  be 
built  on  the  road  allowance  itself.  I  believe 
this  is  the  case,  because  many  of  the  sites 
had  to  be  graded;  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  expense  during  the  past  year  for 
the  grading  and  separation  of  these  sites  so 
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that  they  could  accommodate  the  traffic  on 
the  road  allowances. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  inform 
the  House  as  to  whether  or  not  my  comments 
are  correct— I  am  sure  he  will  say  some  of 
them  are  not  correct.  I  might  tell  the  hon. 
Minister  before  he  does  this— I  told  him  the 
other  day  his  figures  might  be  somewhat 
misleading  with  respect  to  the  Burlington 
Skyway.  As  a  result  of  the  publicity  that 
was  given  to  that,  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
sent  a  reporter  down;  he  counted  the  trucks 
that  were  evading  the  Skyway  and  he  says 
that  I  am  a  piker  because  I  did  not  give  the 
hon.  Minister  the  whole  story.  I  made  it  a 
little  better  than  it  was.  So  before  the  hon. 
Minister  contradicts  all  of  my  statements 
there  may  be  some  evidence  from  other 
circles  as  to  whether  some  of  this  information 
is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  intention  of  contradicting  the  hon. 
member's  statements  just  for  the  express 
purpose  of  contradicting  them.  I  attempted  to 
give  the  hon.  member  some  facts  and  figures 
which  we  can  substantiate.  I  had  no  particular 
reason  to  dispute  the  observations  he  made 
before  the  House  when  he  made  them  and  I 
have  no  intention  of  disputing  them  in  the 
general  sense  now. 

I  think  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the  hon. 
member  right  at  this  moment  that  he  is 
never  given  to  understatement  and  maybe 
not  to  any  serious  overstatements.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  hon.  member,  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  of  interest  to  all  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  if  I  briefly  outlined 
the  basis  upon  which  the  service  centres  have 
been  established,  and  that  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  do. 

The  hon.  member  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  extent  to  which  the  companies 
involved  make  provision  for  certain  services, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  government  is 
involved.  I  would  simply  say  with  respect  to 
these  eight  service  centres,  and  I  might  prel- 
ude this  by  saying  to  the  hon.  member  that 
it  has  involved  no  cost  of  any  consequence 
and  almost,  I  would  say,  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers; none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  grading  was  not 
paid  for  by  the  Ontario  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Certain  aspects 
of  it,  yes;  but  minimal  by  comparison. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  There  was  some  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  company 
provides  all  buildings   and  necessary  equip- 


ment, fixtures  for  service  station  and 
restaurant,  driveways  and  parking  areas, 
drainage  facilities,  landscaping,  water  supply 
system  and  storage  facilities,  electricity  and 
telephones,  tow  truck,  internal  signs;  pays 
the  taxes,  pays  the  restaurateur;  maintenance 
of  buildings  and  driveways.  The  Department 
of  Highways  provides  the  land,  the  fencing, 
the  source  of  water,  deceleration  and 
acceleration  lanes,  rough  grading  of  site, 
illumination  of  speed  change  lanes,  picnic 
areas,  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
lines  to  the  site,  and  advance  warning  signs. 

The  agreement  with  these  companies  which 
are  providing  these  services  is  simply  that 
first  of  all  they  agree,  over  the  term  of  the 
agreement,  to  pay  us  an  annual  ground  rental. 
Subsequently,  in  addition  to  the  ground 
rental,  and  this  was  on  a  competitive  basis 
by  public  tender,  they  pay  us  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  take— not  the  net  profit  nor  the 
net  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  percentage 
of  what  they  take  in  in  the  gross  sense— in 
each  of  these  locations.  These  locations  were 
awarded  them  on  a  tender  basis;  the  basis, 
of  course,  was  that  the  companies  proposing 
the  best  overall  proposition  in  the  terms  that 
I  have  just  outlined  were  awarded  these  sites. 

By  and  large,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  is 
an  entirely  satisfactory  thing  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  interest.  It  possibly  took 
longer  than  you  might  consider  reasonable 
to  develop  some  policy  on  this  but  there 
were  a  great  many  policy  considerations 
involved  before  these  things  were  resolved— 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  was  the  best 
strategic  location  from  the  standpoint  of 
service  to  the  travelling  public?  One  cannot 
just  go  and  stick  a  pin  in  510  miles  of  road 
from  Windsor  to  Quebec,  on  any  section  of 
this  road,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  say:  "This  is  a 
good  location." 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  survey  work  from 
the  standpoint  of  service  to  the  general  public; 
and  I  might  say  this  is  the  basic  principle 
behind  the  location  of  these  centres— service 
to  the  driving  public.  In  other  words:  Gas, 
oil,  general  service  to  the  vehicle,  meals,  and 
those  things  which  provide  a  general  useful 
service  to  the  person  involved  in  travelling. 

By  and  large,  you  can  wrap  it  up  in  terms 
of  general  service  to  the  travelling  public. 
This  may  or  may  not  answer  the  question  of 
the  hon.  member  fairly  adequately;  if  there 
are  any  more  questions,  we  will  see  what  we 
can  do  about  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised  to  learn,  although  I  suppose  it  is 
in  a  fair  manner,  that  the  rental  is  going  to 
be   on   a   percentage  of  the    gross.    I   would 
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guess  that  this  would  be  fair  to  the  govern- 
ment; certainly  we  are  here  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tlie  people.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
unhappy  situation,  as  I  say,  for  those  people 
who  did  establish  outlets  at  die  entrance  to 
the  freeway  feeling,  I  think,  somewhat  secure 
in  indications  which  had  been  given.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  the  government  at  any 
time  made  a  positiN-e  statement  that  outlets 
would  not  be  placed  on  the  road  allowance, 
although  I  understand  that  this  impression 
has  been  pretty  generally  accepted  by  a 
great  number  of  people  who  built  die  service 
facilities  at  the  outlet.  Indeed,  some  of  them 
have  written  to  me  and  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  they  did  have  assurances. 

I  want  to  be  fair,  and  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  have  assurances,  but 
these  people  felt  that  they  had  assurances. 
The  other  thing  that  came  to  my  attention 
was  that  in  one  particular  location,  I  think 
some  three  or  four  wells  had  to  be  drilled 
before  satisfactory  facilities  could  be  located 
for  water.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  perhaps  there  was  a  lack  of  direction, 
to  say  the  least,  on  the  part  of  the  Highways 
department  in  placing  the  facilities  in  that 
location  before  determining  that  well  water 
was  available. 

One  would  think  that  this  was  the  first 
thing  they  would  need  to  know,  yet  I  am 
told  that  in  the  Port  Hope  area  in  one 
instance  there  were  several  wells  drilled.  I 
do  not  know  whether  several  means  two, 
three,  or  four;  but  I  understand  they  drilled 
at  least  three  before  they  found  a  satisfactory 
water  supply.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  appears 
that  the  government  has,  still  further,  been 
a  little  bit  inefficient  in  the  development  of 
these  sites. 

I  say  that  as  kindly  as  I  can.  It  may  be  that 
my  information  is  not  correct  but  I  would 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  a  good  deal  of  it  comes 
from  people  in  the  area;  and  we  have  had 
considerable  correspondence  on  this  side  of 
the  House  dealing  with  that  problem. 

I  would  think  that  minimum  service  could 
\('ry  well  have  been  a  telephone  service  on 
the  roadway.  The  policy— coming  as  late  as 
it  did  in  the  development  of  the  road  itself, 
perhaps  had  telephone  facilities  been  avail- 
able it  would  have  been  possible  for  a 
stranded  motorist  to  go  to  a  telephone,  at 
regular  intervals,  and  find  out  where  service 
was  available  to  him. 

However,  the  outlets  are  there  now  and 
we  cannot  change  them.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  should,  but  I  would  like  to  bring 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister. 


Dealing  with  contracts,  we  have  had  some 
correspondence  and  I  raised  the  matter  an- 
other year  in  this  House.  Dealing  with  the 
contract  No.  5854,  which  was  a  contract  for 
highway  construction  in  tlie  Bhnd  River  area, 
my  information  is  that  the  contract  was  let 
to  a  general  contractor  who,  in  turn,  sub-let 
some  of  the  work  on  this  job.  My  information 
is  that  several  truckers  did  not  get  paid  for 
work  which  they  performed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  road. 

They  did  not  get  paid,  I  understand,  be-  ' 
cause  of  a  technicality  in  the  way  in  which  I 
the  sub-contract  was  let  by  the  original  con- 
tractor. I  am  told  that,  under  a  technicality 
of  the  law,  a  sub-contract  was  considered  a 
purchase  order  rather  than  a  sub-contract; 
consequently,  when  the  contractor  who  was 
responsible  for  the  purchase  order  went  bank- 
rupt there  was  no  provision  to  pay  the 
truckers.  Many  of  them  had  spent  several 
hours  of  their  own  time,  together  with  the 
use  of  their  vehicle,  on  highway  property. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  we  did  discuss  in  tlie 
Legislature,  not  this  year  but  in  other  years, 
the  method,  I  think  you  call  it  pre-qualifi- 
cation,  of  contractors.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  where  labour  is  expended  there  is  a 
responsibility  on  our  part  as  legislators,  on 
the  government  part  I  should  say,  to  ensure 
that  workmen  are  paid  for  labour. 

I  understand  that  normally  labour  is  a 
first  charge.  I  would  have  thought  that  when 
the  government  had  knowledge  that  tliese 
people  had  performed  this  work  and  had  not 
been  paid,  I  would  have  thought  that  the 
government  itself  would  have  held  back 
sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  this  situation 
until  it  was  cleared  up.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  we  let  the  contract  to  a 
general  contractor  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  that  contractor  can  show  that 
wages  have  been  paid  before  winding  up  the 
payment   to   him. 

I  have  written  to  the  department  on  this 
matter.  I  have  put  it  to  the  former  hon.  Min- 
ister and  I  received  a  letter  from  him  on 
April  30,  1962.  I  do  not  wish  to  name  the 
companies,  because  I  do  not  think  that  any 
good  purpose  would  be  served,  but  the 
general  contractor  got  ofiF  the  hook,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  basis  that  this  was  a  purchase 
order  rather  than  a  sub-contract. 

Notwithstanding,  I  am  told,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  material  for  the  road  allowance  did 
come  from  government  property.  I  under- 
stand that  most  of  this  work  was  haulage 
of  earth  which  was  moved  from  one  location 
on  government  property  to  another.  I  would 
wonder   whether   or   not   it   is   still   possible 
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to  take  this  matter  under  consideration, 
whether  it  is  still  possible  to  see  if  we  can 
do  something  to  get  these  people  paid.  The 
average  person  who  has  a  dump  truck  of 
his  own  is  not  a  man  who  has  considerable 
means.  He  is  usually  a  man  who  is  struggling 
along  and  when  somebody  is  caught  in  a 
web  like  this  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
I  think  the  government  should  apply  a  little 
pressure  if  necessary.  I  think  the  general 
contractor  who  hired  these  sub-contractors 
has  some  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  they 
were  people  that  could  perform  the  functions 
required  of  them.  If  he  chooses  to  hire  some- 
body that  is  not  capable  of  performing  the 
work  that  he  gives  to  them,  surely  the  general 
contractor  has  some  responsibility;  partic- 
ularly in  the  matter  of  wages,  to  see  that 
these  people  get  paid. 

I  did  not  give  the  hon.  Minister  advance 
notice  of  this.  It  may  be  that  you  do  not 
have   any   information. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Do  you  want  me 
to  comment  on  it  now? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes;  if  you  would,  sir, 
I   would  be   pleased. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  simply 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  general  sense, 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this,  as  pointed 
out  by  you  with  respect  to  contract  58-54, 
but  in  the  general  sense  the  policy  of  the 
department  is  simply  this:  all  debts  directly 
related  to  The  Department  of  Highways 
contract  are  regarded  as  a  responsibility  of 
the  prime  contractor  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  This  is  spelled  out  in  the  contract. 
So  that  should  the  prime  contractor  not 
pay  the  accounts  of  a  sub-contractor,  then  in 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  these  are  paid  by  the 
department  and  the  recovery  is  made  from 
the  bonding  company. 

Now  with  respect  to  this  specific  contract 
that  you  mentioned,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
will  investigate  that  and  find  out  what  took 
place.  This  is  the  general  policy  of  the 
department.  Very  generally  this  is  the  case, 
it  goes  on  all  the  time.  Below  the  level  of, 
shall  we  say  the  first  sub-contractor,  you  can 
well  understand  that  we  cannot  drop  down 
to  the  second  level,  the  third,  the  fourth 
and  not  get  into  a  maze  of  administrative 
detail  and  problems  with  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  deal;  but  certainly  at  the  first 
level  below  the  prime  contractor,  that  is  the 
first  level  of  sub-contractors,  this  is  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  followed. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  will  leave  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  By  the  way, 
might  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  the  con- 
tract number,  was  it  58-54? 

Mr.   R.   C.   Edwards:   Yes,   it  is. 
Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  will- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
give  you  the  name  of  the  general  contractor. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  can  get  the 

name  from  the  number. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  just  thought  it  would 
be  better,  in  fairness  to  the  contractor  him- 
self, I  did  not  wish  to  mention  it  in  the 
House.    I  would  be  pleased  to  send  it  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  number  is 
all  we  need. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  My  information  is 
that  the  company  that  went  bankrupt  was 
placed  in  this  position  by  another  contractor 
who  subsequently  took  over  the  job.  I  am 
sure  you  understand  how  the  people  in  the 
community  would  be  suspicious,  whether  or 
not  they  had  reason  to  be  so,  that  there 
was  something  here  that  was  not  quite  as  it 
appeared.  It  does  appear  that  it  was  a 
technicality.  My  opinion  is  that  it  was  just 
a  technicality,  and  I  think  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility on  our  part.    Now  I  will  leave  it. 

I  have  one  further  question  dealing  with 
the  installation  of  mechanical  equipment  on 
the  Burlington  Skyway.  I  understand  that 
this  equipment  was  very  expensive.  I  should 
like  to  know,  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  not 
got  it,  perhaps  he  would  send  it,  the  cost  of 
installing  this  equipment.  I  understand  it  is 
a  very  heavy  rental  cost  and  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  saving  was  in  personnel, 
whether  or  not  this  equipment  is  in  fact 
justifying  its   existence  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  had  representation  from  people  in 
the  area,  and  my  information  is  that  it  is 
very  costly.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
individuals  we  have  been  able  to  get  along 
without  as  a  result  of  this.  What  I  am  really 
trying  to  suggest  is  that  if  there  really  is 
not  a  saving  here,  if  in  fact  the  information 
that  comes  to  me  is  substantially  correct,  and 
that  is  that  the  cost  of  renting  the  equip- 
ment is  almost  as  much  as  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  operator,  then  I  suggest  that  we 
go  back  to  the  operator;  because  this  provides 
employment  and  there  were  people  laid  off 
at  the  time  that  this  equipment  was  installed 
on  the  bridge. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  With  respect  to 
the  matter  you  have  just  raised  I  would  say 
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this  to  you:  personally  I  am  as  dissatisfied 
with  this  as  you  are.  Certainly  the  rental 
of  the  bridge  toll  equipment  is  expensive, 
hut  up  to  this  point,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
(k'partmental  people,  it  is  still  considerably 
more  economical  than  manpower  on  the 
number  of  shifts  that  are  involved.  This  has 
been  clearly  established;  although  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  personally  satisfied 
witli  manual  equipment,  from  other  points 
of  view  that  I  will  not  get  into  now. 

I  think  I  might  say  to  the  hon.  member, 
and  I  think  he  will  be  interested  in  this, 
til  at  when  we  open  the  Homer  Bridge  we 
are  going  to  have  two  toll  facilities,  one  at 
Burlington  and  one  at  Homer.  We  may  try 
one  on  a  mechanical  equipment  basis  and 
one  on  the  manual  basis.  From  this  we  may 
he  able  to  determine  which  is  the  best. 

At  this  moment  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
determine,  because  we  only  have  one  facility 
w  ith  which  to  deal.  So  we  will  run  until  late 
summer  or  early  fall  with  two  toll  facilities 
and  we  can  make  a  positive  determination  as 
to  which  method  of  collecting  tolls  is  the 
best  and  this,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member, 
will  become  a  matter  of  pohcy  and  will  be 
determined  on  that  basis. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  for  just  one  moment 
and  make  a  brief  observation  about  these 
service  areas.  I  have  been  amazed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  last  few  days  I  commute 
()\er  an  extensive  section  of  Highway  401 
each  weekend  to  and  from  my  residence.  I 
can  only  say  this:  surely  there  have  been 
some  dislocations  as  a  result  of  these  instal- 
lations, but  it  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  they 
are  providing  a  long-needed  and  very  useful 
service  to  the  travelling  public  because  last 
night,  as  recently  as  last  night  I  think  it  was, 
the  two  service  facilities  west  of  here— not  too 
far  west  of  here,  between  here  and  the  No.  8 
interchange— were  literally  crowded  with 
motor  vehicles  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Now  obviously  they  are  providing 
a  long-awaited  service  for  the  public. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  As  I  say,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  you  should  not  have  put  them 
there.  I  am  complaining  about  the  method 
by  which  they  were  put  there. 

If  they  were  to  be  put  there,  I  think  it 
( ovild  have  been  determined  at  the  time  the 
road  was  surveyed  and  laid  out.  I  am  simply 
complaining  about  the  method  in  which  it 
was  done.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  hon. 
Minister  that  they  do  serve  a  purpose.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  they  should  not  be  there, 
because  I  think  there  has  been  justification 
for  putting  them  there.  But  I  do  not  think 
there    has    been    any    justification     for    the 


method  by  which  it  was  done.  I  think  it 
could  have  been  determined  in  advance.  I 
realize  the  hon.  Minister  was  not  there,  but 
he  is  in  the  government  and  I  am  in  the 
Opposition,  and  I  am  telling  him  what  I  think 
the  government  did  wrong.  Perhaps  I  am  in 
error,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

With  respect  to  the  equipment  at  the 
Burlington  bridge,  could  I  have  the  infor- 
mation in  due  course  as  to  the  cost  of  rentals? 
I  do  not  ask  for  it  now,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  it  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Nine  dollars  per 
day  per  unit  is  the  present  cost.  Then  there 
are  three  shifts  involved,  so  you  divide  $9  by 
three.  But  it  is  still  considerably  cheaper 
than  to  operate  these  things  manually. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Was  that  negotiated 
downward  from  the  original  price?  I  was 
given  a  figure  of  $14. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  equipment, 
I  might  say  to  the  hon.  member,  is  leased  to 
us.  It  amounts  to  a  royalty.  There  are,  I  think, 
only  one  or  two  manufacturers  of  this  equip- 
ment, so  there  is  very  little  opportunity  to 
negotiate  a  price  with  them.  You  either  take 
it  or  leave  it  on  their  terms,  that  is  about  the 
size  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  take  a  minute  or  two  to 
question  the  hon.  Minister  on  the  policy  of 
the  department  in  regard  to  the  loss  of 
business  income  connected  with  highway 
reconstruction.  I  would  relate  my  particular 
case  to  develop  the  point.  During  the  widen- 
ing of  Highway  20,  between  Barton  Street 
and  Highway  8,  this  particular  individual  had 
a  retail  fruit  stand  that  operated  in  the 
season  from  May  to  the  end  of  October  each 
year.  This  was  his  main  source  of  income. 
He,  of  course,  had  dependants— three  boys  in 
high  school.  When  widening  of  Highway  20 
was  begun,  he  was  closed  down  about  June 
21,  and  lost  all  of  the  season's  income.  I 
understand  his  taxes  are  $540  plus  a  business 
tax.  He  suffered  the  complete  loss  of  the 
income  that  he  depended  on  through  the 
shutting  down  of  his  business.  I  understand 
he  made  application  for  compensation  to  the 
department  and  I  believe  I  also  received  a 
copy  of  the  answer. 

I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  reasoning  in  the 
answer  pertaining  to  the  whole  area  and  the 
complexities  of  compensation  in  this  regard. 
But  certainly  I  feel  there  should  be  a  different 
attitude  in  particular  cases,  a  discretion  in 
regard  to  how  much  of  the  business  is  lost. 
This  particular  case  certainly  seemed  to  me 
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to  be  one  of  a  real  inequity,  when  the 
individual  depends  entirely  on  this  business 
for  his  income,  and  he  is  closed  down  com- 
pletely for  the  whole  season  of  his  business. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  remark 
in  this  regard,  and  if  there  is  any  other 
avenue  of  recourse,  I  would  like  to  know 
about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  first  of  all  prepared  to  agree  that  this 
imposes  a  hardship  in  these  circumstances, 
but  frankly  I  would  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
suppose  about  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is 
put  it  down  to  the  price  of  progress  because 
to  attempt  to  compensate  for  each  of  these 
replicated  situations  across  the  province 
wherever  this  sort  of  thing  takes  place  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  impossible.  I  would  be 
indebted  to  the  hon.  member  if  he  has  a 
reasonable  answer  to  this  situation  that  he 
could  propose  to  us.  I,  frankly,  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the 
individual  cases  of  hardship  which  develop. 
I  might  say  in  my  own  riding  a  situation 
existed  in  close  proximity  to  the  development 
of  three  new  bridges  over  the  Maitland  River, 
and  a  man  lost  his  business  entirely.  We  will 
have  to  put  it  down  to  the  price  of  progress, 
I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  only  answer 
I  can  give  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  This  is  the  kind  of  information 
that  was  contained  in  the  letter  of  explana- 
tion I  received.  It  is  hard  to  understand.  I 
think  there  could  be  a  percentage  compensa- 
tion. When  it  pertains  to  an  individual,  as  I 
say,  a  lot  of  discretion  has  to  be  used.  I  did 
not  notice  any  other  business  in  that  section 
there  that  might  have  suffered  in  the  same 
manner.  Of  course,  there  were  one  or  two 
service  stations.  But  they  were  able  to  get 
in  and  out  through  certain  provisions  made. 
New  roads  were  cut  on  the  side  and  they 
did  get  some  business.  In  this  particular  case, 
they  do  lose  their  regular  customers  when 
they  are  closed  up  for  a  complete  season. 

I  would  say  I  have  not  the  answer.  It  is 
just  a  case  of  finding  some  more  money,  in 
this  case,  because  I  do  not  think  an  individual 
should  suffer  this  kind  of  a  loss  through  what 
we  might  call  progress. 

Mr.  J.  Gould  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  a  previous  vote  the  other  day  I  made 
mention  of  the  needless  slaughter  and  mutila- 
tion of  human  beings  at  level  crossings.  The 
hon.  Minister  indicated  to  this  House  that 
his  department  shared  in  the  cost  of  eliminat- 
ing level  crossings.  And  in  view  of  that 
statement  I  now  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to 
indicate  to  this  House  how  much  his  depart- 


ment spent  during  the  past  fiscal  year  period 
in  eliminating  level  crossings  and  what  are 
the  plans  of  his  department  as  to  the  future 
in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  level  crossings 
at  or  near  built-up  communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  the  hon.  member  some  information 
on  that.  These  are  some  statistics  that  may 
interest  the  hon.  member:  There  are  235 
crossings  still  classified  as  "unprotected." 
There  are  56  on  what  we  term  to  be  con- 
necting links.  Seventeen  have  been  turned 
down  by  the  Board  of  Transport  Commis- 
sioners as  not  requiring  the  attention  that 
the  hon.  member  refers  to.  There  are  23  of 
these  that  are  regularly  flagged,  in  other 
words  there  is  flagman  protection  at  these 
intersections  which  to  some  extent  at  least 
obviates  the  necessity  of  providing  grade 
separations.  We  have  under  programme  for 
the  period  1962  to  1965,  the  improvement 
in  one  way  or  another  of  58  out  of  these 
235  that  are  now  categorized  as  unprotected. 
We  have  negotiations  under  way  now  with 
the  railroad  on  some  30.  Out  of  the  235  our 
examinations  and  the  opinions  of  those 
involved  with  us  indicate  that  there  are  51 
that  are  unwarranted.  As  far  as  the  expendi- 
tures are  concerned,  are  you  talking  about 
the  expenditures  in  the  previous  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Gould:  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  information  is  not  readily 
available  but  it  can  be  made  available,  and 
I  will  make  it  available  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Gould:  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
will. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  will  do  it, 
definitely. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
couple  of  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister.  I  believe  it  was  during 
January  that  the  Jackson  Park  overpass,  which 
is  the  continuation  of  Highway  401  into  the 
city  of  Windsor,  was  opened.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  official  opening  as  far  as  The 
Department  of  Highways  was  concerned.  I 
think  the  only  persons  present  there  were 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Windsor  and  some 
officials  of  the  traffic  department.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  anybody  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  I  was  wondering  whether 
there  was  going  to  be  an  official  opening  of 
this  overpass  by  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. I  would  say  that  this  was  quite  an 
expenditure  and  I  know  that  sometimes  at 
the    opening    of    a    small    bridge    through    a 
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municipality,  or  a  small  stretch  of  highway, 
you  do  have  ceremonies.  But  not  at  this  one 
here,  and  to  us  in  the  city  of  Windsor  it  was 
a  big  affair.  I  was  wondering  if  the  depart- 
ment was  going  to  carry  out  an  official 
opening.  That  is  one  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  that  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mayor  Patrick  a  few  days  prior  to  the  date 
that  the  overpass  was  to  be  put  in  service 
and  as  I  recall  my  conversation  with  him,  it 
was  felt  that  it  was  not  the  appropriate  season 
of  the  year,  probably,  to  have  an  official  open- 
ing. I  say  to  you,  as  I  expressed  myself  at 
that  time,  that  we  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  mayor  and  the  officials  of  the  city 
of  Windsor  for  appropriate  opening  cere- 
monies, shall  we  say,  in  a  month— or  at  a 
season  when  it  can  be  more  adequately  done 
than  it  could  have  been  in  January. 

Mr.  Thomas:   The  timing  is  important. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  know  that  you  still  have 
some  paving  to  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  that  is 
correct.  We  put  this  into  service  although 
there  may  have  been  certain  minor  things  to 
be  completed  at  the  time.  It  was  put  into 
service,  nevertheless.  We  will  co-operate  with 
the  city  of  Windsor  appropriately  any  time 
to  give  this  very  excellent  facility  the  con- 
sideration and  recognition  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
My  second  question:  I  think  that  you  are 
aware  that  last  year  the  department  started 
the  reconstruction  of  Highway  No.  18,  from 
Amherstburg,  let  us  put  it,  northerly.  I  know 
that,  on  the  estimates  of  this  year,  there  is  not 
very  much  to  be  added  onto  it,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  an  assurance  from  the  hon. 
Minister  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment to  carry  this  through  and  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  wait,  say,  for  five,  six  or  seven 
years.  Because  you  have  a  drainage  problem, 
and  a  bad  condition  at  Turkey  Creek  bridge. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  very  familiar  with  the 
situation.  I  think  you  were  around  the  neigh- 
bourhood last  summer.  I  would  say  to  you 
that  the  people  would  certainly  like  to  get 
some  date  from  the  department  when  this  is 
going  to  be  continued. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  this  section  of  Highway 
18,  let  me  simply  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  originally,  as  we  contemplated  our  pro- 
gramme several  months  ago,  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  adequate  if  we  provided  for 
resurfacing    only— a    surface    treatment.    Sub- 


sequently, as  we  got  into  the  programme,  it 
was  then  concluded  that  a  complete  job  of 
reconstruction  should  be  done,  that  the  base  , 
was  not  adequate  and  that  a  resurfacing  pro- 
ject there  would  onl\'  be  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  a  stopgap  remedy.  Coincidental 
with  that,  it  was  recognized  that  we  had  to 
deal  with,  as  I  see  here  on  the  programme, 
the  New  York  Central  overhead  half  a  mile 
north  of  Amherstburg— there  is  the  Wigle 
Creek  bridge  1.2  miles  west  of  Highway  18A 
at  Kingsville;  this  is  scheduled  for  this  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Turkey  Creek  bridge, 
I  might  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  this 
was  at  one  time  on  the  programme.  It  was 
on  the  programme  up  to  a  matter  of  a  few 
short  weeks  ago.  We  were  obliged  to  take 
it  off  because  my  engineers  informed  me  that 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  design.  I 
am  told  that  it  is  a  rather  tricky  piece  of 
design. 

It  is  not  a  straightforward  bridge.  There 
are  certain  angles  associated  with  it.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  design,  so  they 
took  it  off.  As  recently  as  a  few  days  follow- 
ing a  discussion  with  the  hon.  member,  I 
approached  our  planning  and  design  branch— 
the  director  of  planning  and  design  and  the 
planning  engineer— and  I  am  assured  that 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  they  will  pro- 
ceed with  this  redesign. 

If  it  is  possible  to  get  it  on  as  an  addendum 
to  the  1963  programme,  it  will  go  on.  If  not, 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  redesign  work 
will  go  on  and  will  be  done  in  1964.  This  is 
the  reason  it  was  left  off.  I  indicated  to  the 
hon.  member  some  time  ago  that  it  was  a 
surprise  to  me  that  it  had  not  been  left  on, 
but  that  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate that  very  much  indeed  and  I  know  that 
the  people  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  this. 
I  think  that  I  have  had  some  discussion,  not 
only  with  you  but  also  with  the  previous 
Minister,  about  Highway  18  through  the  town 
of  Ojibway;  and  I  think  that  you  are  aware 
of  the  developments  that  are  going  to  take 
place  in  the  town  of  Ojibway  this  year  and 
that  definitely  some  reconstniction  will  have 
to  be  done.  At  least,  if  you  intend  to  do 
this  just  piecemeal.  You  are  going  to  have 
to  do  some  resurfacing  or  some  mending 
this  year  because  it  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  traffic  that  is  going  to  be  there  this  year. 
Therefore,  I  would  say  that  that  should  be 
taken  care  of  if  you  are  not  going  to  within 
the  next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  In  answer  to  the 
hon.    member,    Mr.    Chairman,    I    can    only 
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assure  him  that  the  required  maintenance 
indicated  in  that  section  will  be  carried  out. 
It  is  not  programmed  for  this  year.  I  will 
have  a  personal  look  at  the  thing  with  respect 
to  the  future  but  certainly,  to  the  extent  that 
it  requires  any  maintenance,  I  can  assure  him 
that  this  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.    Belanger:    Thank   you,    Mr.    Minister. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Are  there 
any  plans  for  The  Department  of  Highways  to 
take  up  suburban  roads  in  some  cases?  Sub- 
urban roads  often  tie  two  highways  together, 
and  I  understand  The  Department  of  High- 
ways are  to  take  up  extra  mileage  in  high- 
ways. Is  my  information  correct?  Are  you 
going  to  take  more  miles  into  the  highways 
system,  especially  in  the  county  links? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  members,  as  I  did 
when  I  addressed  the  House  again  before 
the  estimates,  that  this  process  of  assumptions 
is  certainly  going  to  take  place.  We  have 
assumed  a  very  significant  amount  of  road 
mileage  to  become  effective  today,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  We  will  be  putting  King's  highway 
signs  of  an  extensive  road  mileage  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario,  as  of  today,  and 
the  maintenance  on  the  part  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  will  from  this  day  forward 
take  place.  So  this  will  continue,  these 
assumptions,  where  they  are  warranted;  it  is 
certainly  part  of  departmental  policy,  this 
continued  programme  of  highway  assumption. 

Mr.  Bukator:  If  I  may  make  this  point, 
Mr,  Chairman.  Some  of  you  remember  the 
former  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  Bill  Houck. 
On  different  occasions  he  mentioned  the 
Sodom  Road,  which  is  now  a  suburban 
road  between  No.  20  and  No.  8,  tying  in 
with  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  to  the  north 
and  in  the  south  tying  in  with  No.  3.  I 
would  guess  about  15  miles  of  that  is,  at  the 
moment,  a  county  road  and  a  suburban  road. 
Mr.  Houck  felt  at  that  time,  many  years 
ago,  that  this  should  be  a  part  of  your  high- 
way system  rather  than  a  county  and  sub- 
urban road.  You  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  suburban  roads 
collect  from  the  city  some  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  suburban  roads. 

An  Hon.  member:  Collect  a  half  dollar. 

Mr.  Bukator:  With  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls 
expanding,  and  eliminating  some  of  the  county 
links  because  it  has  pushed  its  boundaries 
out,  it  finds  itself  in  the  position  where  its 
assessment  is  something  like  $105  million,  so 
this  year  they  will  be  taxed  $52,500-1  am 


not  accustomed  to  big  figures  like  this— be- 
cause they  contribute  to  the  country  road 
system. 

I  think  that  method  of  charging  back  to 
the  city,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  county  should  look  on  my  first  proposi- 
tion with  favour,  by  picking  up  the  county 
link  where  it  ties  two  highways  and  elim- 
inating the  county  roads,  especially  the  sub- 
urban roads,  in  the  areas  where  they  tie  into 
a  city.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  should  have  to  pay 
some  $52,500  in  any  one  year  to  maintain 
roads  that  would  link  two  highways  together; 
you  people  should  look  into  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  give 
me  the  assurance  that  this  particular  item  will 
be  looked  into?  I  think  he  will  find  we  are 
justified  in  asking  that  this  particular  road 
be  taken  into  the  provincial  highway  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  give  that  assurance.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  say  this— the  hon.  member  referred  to  a 
matter  of  50  per  cent— the  suburban  roads 
commissions  are  financed  on  the  basis  of  a 
levy,  as  I  understood  it,  of  half  a  mill. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  add  what  I  know  about 
it?  The  hon.  Minister  is  so  right.  Half  a 
mill  to  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  has  an 
assessment  of,  let  us  say  in  round  figures, 
$100,000,000.  Half  a  mill  would  be  $50,000. 
The  county  contributes  25  per  cent  of  that 
and  the  province  contributes  25  and  the  city 
50  per  cent.  That  would  give  the  figures. 
But  with  half  a  mill  to  the  city,  in  this 
particular  case  it  would  be  $52,500  because 
its  assessment  is  $105,000,000,  So  you  are 
so  right  at  half  a  mill.  But  even  at  that, 
it  does  not  appear  right  to  the  people  of 
Niagara  Falls  that  this  link  that  ties  in  with 
No.  3  north  and  south  to  No.  8,  20  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  should  be  a  county  link 
any  more. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
speaking  on  suburban  roads  commissions,  my 
own  municipality  has  to  contribute  half  a 
mill.  The  municipahty  was  confronted  with 
a  situation  of  reassessment  just  a  year  ago. 
Half  a  mill  this  year  is  twice  the  amount  it 
was  the  year  before. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Newman:  Doesn't  the  department  take 
that  into  consideration,  the  fact  of  a  re- 
assessment? I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the 
municipality  to  have  to  contribute  twice  the 
amount  in  the  one  year  compared  to  what 
it  did  the  year  before. 
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Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  rather  think 
that  to  have  a  consistent  poHcy,  we  can  hardly 
have  a  quarter  of  a  mill  here  and  a  tenth  of 
a  mill  there  and  half  a  mill  elsewhere.  At 
the  present  time,  I  mijiht  get  back  if  I  may 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  and 
simply  say  that  the  breakdown  here  is  city 
25  per  cent,  county  25  per  cent  and  The 
Department  of  Highwa>s  50  per  cent.  This  is 
the  breakdown  now.  As  assessment  goes  up 
for  one  purpose  or  another,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  increased 
assessment  that  more  suburban  roads  will  be 
required,  and  we  will  still  need  the  same 
half-mill  levy. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  just  make  this  point 
clear,  if  I  did  not  get  it  across  the  way  I 
would  like  to  have  done.  I  believe,  in  an 
instance,  such  as  this  one,  that  it  should  be 
a  Department  of  Highways  project  because 
it  ties  two  or  three  highways  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  understood  the 
hon.    member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Rather  than  a  connecting  link, 
where  one  portion  of  it  is  a  county  road, 
another  is  a  suburban  road  and  it  is  a  compli- 
cated thing.  As  the  hon.  Minister  knows, 
three  or  four  people  have  been  on  the  sub- 
urban roads  commission  and  they  have  tried 
to  persuade  the  commission  to  do  certain 
sections  in  parts  of  the  county.  But  where 
you  have  such  a  distinct  picture,  as  I  see  it, 
between  3,  8,  20  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  would  appear  to  me  it  should  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  provincial  highway,  rather  than  a 
suburban  and  county  road. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  a  few  years  ago, 
we  had  a  meml^er  from  Niagara  Falls, 
who,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Sodom  road 
and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way— and  I  think 
I  mentioned  this  to  the  hon.  Minister,  but  I 
would  like  to  get  it  on  the  record— acquired 
a  piece  of  property.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  department  was  going  to  put  a 
cloverleaf  in  there  at  this  .Sodom  road  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way.  They  purchased  a 
house  and  moved  it.  Since  that  time,  politics 
being  what  they  are,  the  member  has  gone 
on,  the  Minister  has  changed  his  position 
too,  and  this  has  been  left  on  the  record 
somewhere. 

By  way  of  being  good  to  the  people  whom 
I  represent,  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to 
take  a  look  at  this-if  it  was  good  at  that 
time  it  may  be  good  today.  It  is  a  very  busy 
intersection.  Mind  you,  down  the  road  a  bit 
there  are  many  level  crossings  eliminated  and 
roads  built  and  I  realize  we  have  the  Homer 
Bridge  even  though  it  is  not  in  my  riding. 


but  I  am  sure  the  Sodom  road  was  considered 
at  one  time.  There  may  be  a  chance  that  a 
cloverleaf  will  start,  at  least  two  portions  of 
it,  because  it  is  a  very  busy  intersection.  So 
when  you  people  are  there  I  would  like  you 
to  take  a  peek  at  that  also. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  simply  like  to  say  this,  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  visit  with  the  hon.  member's 
suburban  roads  commission  some  day.  For 
him  to  suggest  that  politics  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  location  of  an  interchange— well, 
you  know,  I  don't  really  understand  what  the 
hon.  member  is  talking  about.  I  cannot  under- 
stand him  at  all.  We  do  not  locate  inter- 
changes on  a  basis  of  political  considerations. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  may  be  the  policy  now, 
but  I  remember  the  day  it  was  that  way,  and 
I  hope  it  will  come  to  the  place  where  they 
will  be  put  in  because  they  are  justified  rather 
than  because  of  some  political  pull. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  How  would  it  be 
if  we  were  to  talk  to  the  suburban  roads 
commission  about  this  some  day? 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  says  back  in  the  '30s,  and  I 
would  say  in  the  '40s  and  some  of  the  '50s 
too. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  In  the  '60s. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  think  political  considerations  enter  into 
it,  I  invite  him  to  view  the  routing  and  the 
rerouting  of  the  tri-city  bypass  in  Timiskam- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  every  bit  of  rerouting 
or  consideration  that  has  been  given  to  that 
tri-town  bypass  has  been  done  in  close 
consultation  with  all  the  local  authorities. 
There  have  been  no  decisions  made  by  our- 
selves with  respect  to  that  rerouting  on  which 
we  have  not  had  a  consultation— and  full 
consultation— with  all  the  municipal  authori- 
ties involved. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  The  hon. 
Minister  says  that  as  though  he  believes  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  not  only  believe 
it,  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  quite 
think  the  hon.  Minister  understood  what  I 
was  saying  with  regard  to  the  suburban  roads 
commission.  The  city  of  Windsor  does  not 
object  to  the  paying  of  the  half  a  mill,  but 
it  was  only  the  city  of  Windsor  that  reassessed 
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its  properties,  so  that  the  half  a  mill  is  now 
twice  the  value  of  what  it  was  before.  On  an 
equalized  assessment  basis  over  the  whole 
area  I  think  it  would  be  fair,  but  when  one 
municipality  reassesses  and  the  other  sur- 
rounding municipalities  do  not,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  be  asking  for  half  a  mill. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  there 
not  seem  to  be  some  confusion— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  take  tliat 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Thomas:  There  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion regarding  this  half  a  mill.  It  is  25  per 
cent  up  to  a  maximum  of  half  a  mill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  But  it  usually 
works  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  may  say  that  the  suburban 
roads  commission  around  the  city  of  Windsor 
has  asked  for  half  a  mill.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  was  raised  some  time  ago  to  the  extent 
of  one  mill.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  it 
was. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Thomas:   I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Anyway,  I  would  hope  that 
the  hon.  Minister  would  not  think  that  where 
the  assessment  has  more  than  doubled  in 
some  areas— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  have  that 
information  for  the  hon.  member  shortly. 

Mr.  Belanger:  —and  the  mill  rate  has  been 
reduced  accordingly,  therefore  I  hope  the 
hon.  Minister  is  not  going  to  ask  that  the 
municipality  pay  half  a  mill.  The  suburban 
roads  commission  does  ask  for  this  amount 
with  the  increased  assessment,  because  if  I 
remember  correctly  the  figures  would  be 
away  over  the  $200,000  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  to  the  suburban  roads  commission. 
They  have  agreed  to  a  certain  amount  to  pay 
them,  but  this  suburban  roads  commission 
does  not  agree  to  this.  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  to  let  them 
know  that  this  is  not  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  what  the  hon.  member  means. 
He  simply  means  as  did  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  that  because  the  city 
of  Windsor  by  equalization  or  some  other 
means  raised  its  assessment,  on  the  same  levy 
basis  it  is  contributing  more  than  the 
surrounding  municipalities. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Exactly,  exactly. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  understand,  and 
it  will  be  very  interesting  for  me  to  review 
this   and   see- 
Mr.  Belanger:  Thanks,  that  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  know  if  it  is  safe  for  a  member  from 
western  Ontario  other  than  one  who  borders 
401  to  make  a  speech  in  the  House  today 
after  we  have  heard  all  the  needs  and  all 
the  delay  that  goes  on  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  Highway  401.  I  think  some 
of  the  hon.  members  who  live  in  ridings  which 
401  crosses  should  remember  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  province  as  well,  and  possibly 
we  would  like  some  of  our  highways  repaired. 
I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  last  Thursday's 
London  Free  Press. 

Highway  23  from  Mitchell  to  Listowel 

was  closed  on  account  of  water  right  over 

it. 

Maybe  we  need  23  fixed  just  as  bad  as  you 
need  four  lanes  down  on  Highway  401. 

These  are  points  on  which  we  get  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  that  the  department  does 
not  do  anything.  I  want  to  be  one  of  the 
first  ones  here  to  say  that  the  department  has 
done  a  real  good  job  on  highways. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  we  do  require 
as  a  result  of  pressure  in  our  ridings.  For 
instance,  in  the  riding  of  Perth,  and  I  am 
sure  those  north  of  me  will  go  along,  we 
would  like  a  more  direct  access  to  Highway 
401  so  that  we  could  get  to  Windsor  or 
Toronto  quicker.  These  are  problems  which 
affect  all  of  us.  Yet  by  and  large  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  can  drive  over  our  roads 
in  the  province  without  saying  they  are  much 
better. 

But  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  this  portion  about 
which  I  have  been  in  touch  with  him  before, 
in  connection  with  the  resurfacing  of  Highway 
23  between  Listowel  and  Mitchell.  It  is  in 
bad  shape,  when  they  have  to  close  it  and 
detour  by  Highways  19  and  4.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Perth  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  thing  if  the  department  were 
to  allow  some  of  the  older  established  roads 
to  fall  into  disrepair  through  emphasis  on 
new  projects.  I  would  like  to  concur  in  his 
feelings,  particularly  where  the  historic  trans- 
provincial  Highway  No.  2  crosses  the  Grand 
River  at  Paris. 

This  bridge,  a  high  level  bridge,  is  getting 
to  be  an  old  bridge  and  the  citizens  of  the 
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area  were  dismayed  about  a  year  ago  when 
it  had  to  be  closed  without  notice,  for  reasons 
of  safety,  and  the  traffic  rerouted  through  the 
town  of  Paris.  The  bridge  was  subsequently 
opened  with  its  capacity  very  much  reduced 
by  heavy  guard  rails  built  out  on  to  it  and  a 
speed  limit  of  15  miles  per  hour  imposed. 
Where  most  of  the  people  I  know  would 
follow  this  speed  limit  very  carefully,  I  have 
heard  of  occasions  where  transports  and 
cars  go  over  this  bridge  at  considerably  more 
than  15  miles  per  hour. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
he  is  convinced  that  the  bridge  is  safe  under 
those  circumstances  and  what  plans  the 
department  has  to  bring  the  bridge  up  to 
capacity  and  normal  speed  hmit  once  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  must  confess, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of 
the  facts  with  respect  to  what  he  says.  I  do 
know  that  there  is  a  very  extensive  pro- 
gramme in  the  town  of  Paris  related  to  new 
sewage  facilities.  I  know  that  they  involve  the 
connecting  link  on  No.  2  highway  that  nms 
through  the  town  of  Paris.  I  also  know  that 
I  had  a  visit  with  the  mayor  of  Paris  a 
number  of  weeks  ago  and  I  have  since 
advised  him  the  extent  to  which  my  depart- 
ment will  participate  in  the  restoration  of 
services,  sidewalks,  everything  else  that  is 
related  to  this  community.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  bridge  is  involved  in  this  overall 
situation.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
again,  this  is  information  I  can  make  avail- 
able to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  appreciate  that,  thank 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Certainly! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  803  agreed  to. 

This  completes  the  estimates  of  The 
Department   of  Highways. 

Hon.  R,  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development)  moves  that  the 
committee  of  siipply  rise  and  report  that  it 
has  come  to  a  certain  resolution  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The   House   resumed;    Mr.    Speaker  in   the 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 
to  a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


KILLARNEY  RECREATIONAL  RESERVE 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Energy 
Resources)  in  the  absence  of  Hon.  A.  K. 
Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to 
establish  Killarney   Recreational   Reserve. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  tlie 


bill. 


THE   MINIMUM   WAGE   ACT 


Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  121,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  second  read- 
ing? Would  it  inconvenience  the  hon. 
Minister  to  hold  this  until  tomorrow  or  a 
subsequent  date? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
There  is  a  meeting  of  the  labour  committee 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Would  it  then  be  per- 
missible, in  order  to  get  it  to  that  committee, 
to  permit  a  little  more  leeway  than  is  normally 
given  on  the  occasion  of  committee? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Why  not  return 
to  it  and  let  the  hon.  Minister  make  his 
statement  and  we  can  adjourn  the  debate. 
But  if  we  get  second  reading  on  it,  it  will 
give  us  the  right  then  to  get  it  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ask 
for  some  instructions  here.  My  thought  was 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  suggested  the 
means  whereby  this  would  be  permitted  to 
be  referred  to  the  committee,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  we  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, on  another  day,  to  actually  discuss 
this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  tliink  it  will.  There 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  at  least  one  hon.  mem- 
ber on  this  side  of  the  House  who  would 
like  to  speak  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Thanks,  then  we  can- 
it   is   all   right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  when  this 
side  of  the  House  is  finished  we  could  adjourn 
it  and  send  it  to  the  committee. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  of  this  bill, 
I  am  very  pleased  that  our  government  is 
enacting  this  legislation.    I  am  proud  to  be 
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a  member  of  a  government  which  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  getting 
on  my  feet  and  singing  the  virtues  of  our 
own  government,  because  the  actions  of  the 
government  usually  speak  for  themselves. 

An  hon.  member:  When  did  the  hon.  Min- 
ister change? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Now  we  will 
not  believe  any  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  particular  piece 
of  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  sees  coming  to 
fruition  a  great  ambition  of  mine.  It  also 
means  that  I  have  what  I  beheve  is  an  un- 
broken record  of  keeping  my  election  pledges. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  fluoridation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  promised  my  con- 
stituents in  the  1959  campaign  to  fight  for 
an  increased  minimum  wage  schedule  for 
women  and  for  the  implementation  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  men.  I  promised  this 
at  my  nomination  meeting  before  the  1959 
election.  A  few  days  later,  on  February  9, 
1959,  to  be  exact,  as  a  private  member,  I 
urged  the  then  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  to  raise  substantially  the  schedule  for 
women  and  to  bring  in  a  minimum  wage 
for  men. 

At  that  time  I  outlined  specific  case 
histories  to  prove  that  society,  the  taxpayer, 
was  subsidizing  these  few  chiseling  employers 
who  were  paying  starvation  wages,  sub- 
sidizing them  through  welfare  payments  to 
augment  meagre  earnings.  I  said  then,  and 
I  repeat  now,  if  a  person  cannot  operate  his 
business  and  pay  a  decent,  at  least  a 
minimum  living  wage,  that  person  should 
get  out  of  that  business,  because  that  man 
has  a  silent  partner,  or  partners.  I  refer  to 
those  welfare  agencies  who  are,  in  efi^ect, 
supplementing  the  poor  wages  he  is  paying 
his  employees. 

I  urged  the  government  then,  as  a  private 
member,  to  show  the  way  stating  that  a 
minimum  wage  schedule  was  in  the  cards 
and  that  the  government  should  proceed 
along  these  lines.  Shortly  after  that  speech, 
on  July  1,  1960,  the  minimum  wage  schedule 
for  women  was  amended  to  provide  for 
higher  minimum  wages  for  women.  I  have 
continued  my  interest  in  this  matter  of 
minimum  wages  and  can  assure  this  House, 
and  my  constituents,  that  my  interest  in  this 
subject  will  not  diminish. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
for  this  progressive  piece  of  legislation,  par- 


ticularly as  it  affects  the  construction  industry 
where  a  particularly  vicious  type  of  exploita- 
tion has  been  taking  place.  I  know  that  it 
will  be  only  a  very  short  time  until  the  whole 
province  is  covered  and  parity  in  wages  as 
between  men  and  women  will  have  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  We 
are  dealing  with  the  principle  involved  in 
this  amendment,  that  is  the  amendment  to 
The  Minimum  Wage  Act.  Certainly  I  do 
not  feel  that  any  hon.  member  could  oppose 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  but  I  certainly 
think  that  some  of  the  rural  hon.  members 
should  rise  from  their  seats  in  outrageous 
indignation  at  the  discrimination  shown  to 
the  workers  in  their  particular  ridings.  Why 
do  we  have  to  create  second-class  citizens 
when  we  bring  legislation  before  this  House? 

It  is  wrong  to  agree  on  the  principle  of 
something  and  then  right  away  do  so  very 
little  about  it.  Certainly  there  will  be  some 
benefits  to  those  in  the  areas  to  which  the 
bill  applies— Hamilton,  Oshawa,  Toronto,  the 
Golden  Horseshoe.  There  are  some  very 
prominent  iniquities  in  the  wage  levels  in 
those  areas.  But  where  it  will  really  apply, 
if  it  is  extended,  is  to  the  many  rural  areas 
and  the  northern  areas  of  this  province  of 
Ontario.  I  will  support  the  principle,  but  I 
am  bent  that  we  will  offer  amendments 
when  we  get  to  that  part  of  the  procedure. 
And  I  certainly  think  that  the  rural  hon. 
members  of  this  House  should  give  support 
to  the  local  metropolitan  areas'  hon.  members 
in  trying  to  bring  about  something  dynamic 
to  this  province  at  this  time. 

We  have  heard  statements  from  govern- 
ment hon.  members  in  this  session  as  to  the 
great  economic  growth  of  this  province  in 
the  past  two  years.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter 
of  debate  as  to  the  relation  to  potential 
employment,  but  if  we  have  got  that  eco- 
nomic growth,  if  we  are  on  the  way  to  putting 
the  province  of  Ontario  on  its  feet  as  has 
been  put  forward  by  many  of  the  Cabinet 
members,  then  at  least  let  us  do  something 
dynamic  at  this  time  and  stop  fooling  around 
in  a  picayune  fashion  with  some  of  the 
legislation  that  is  intended   to   do   that  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Carried.  This  is  in  order 
that  the  committee  stage  can  proceed.  How- 
ever, it  was  my  understanding  that  some 
leeway  would  be  allowed  in  the  House 
during  committee  stage. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
get  one  unequivocal  understanding  here. 
There  are  people  on  this  side  who,  very 
frankly,  would  like  the  opportunity  to  speak 
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on  second  reading.  I  simply  ask  for  what 
is  \ery  often  arranged:  That  is,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  back  the  bill  a  day  or  two. 
My  understanding  was  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  tlie  House  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
permitted  to  proceed  to  the  point  of  debate, 
and  tliat  we  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
adjourn    the    debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  When  I  said  that,  I 
did  not  realize  that  apparently  we  cannot  go 
into  committee  unless  the  bill  has  had  second 
reading;  but  we  have,  before  this,  sent  a 
bill  to  committee  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House  after  first  reading.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  anything  too  strange 
to  that. 

Could  we  propose,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House,  that  the  hon.  member 
now  adjourn  the  debate  on  this  order,  that 
the  bill  go  to  committee,  and  that  we  will 
resume   it  when  it  comes  back? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
exactly  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Moved  that,  the  debate  be 
adjourned.  That  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  labour,  and  that  the  debate  on 
tlie  motion  for  second  reading  be  resumed 
when  the  bill  is  reported  back  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

Motion    agreed   to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  being  so,  we 
will    uo    then,    please    to    the    34th    order. 

THE  STATUTE  LABOUR  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Hiulnvays)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Statute 
Labour  Act. 


Motion   agreed   to;   second  reading  of  the 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

Hon.  Mr,  Macaulay  moves  second  reading 
of  Rill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
jnovince  of  Ontario  to  collect  and  exchange 
statistical  information. 

Motion  agreed  to;  .second  reading  of  tlie 
bill. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE 
CROWN  ACT,  1962-63 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  128,  The  Pro- 
ceedings Against  the  Crown  Act,  1962-63. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  GAS  AND  OIL  LEASES  ACT, 
1962-63 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  130,  The  Gas  and  Oil  Leases  Act, 
1962-63. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  132,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  WAGES  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages 

Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Order  No.  28.  Con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee on  manpower  training. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  away  last 
week,  ill  with  the  'flu,  when  the  report  was 
tabled.  Of  course,  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  received  the  line-up  of  speakers  and  it  says 
"debates"  on  the  report.  I  am  sure  that 
committee  members  are  not  intending  to 
debate  what  is  in  their  own  report  at  this 
point.  There  will  be  a  time  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  debate  this  really  important 
report,  but  I  would  take  the  opportunity  at 
this  time  to  express,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  pleasure  that  I  received  at 
sitting  on  such  an  important  committee. 

I  would  express  these  thoughts  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House:  First,  I  feel  the 
chairman  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  giving 
all  members  of  the  committee  a  full  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  presentations  made  by  the 
various  bodies  to  express  their  opinions,  and 
to  question  at  any  time  any  of  the  representa- 
tions. 

This  report,  and  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained therein,  I  repeat,  I  feel  can  make  a 
great  contribution  to  this  province  because 
it  relates  to  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
we  have  nm  across  in  many  years.  That  is, 
trying  to  provide  the  type  of  trained  personnel 
for  the  anticipated  type  of  operations  that  are 
going  to  take  place  in  the  future  in  this 
province. 
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As  in  all  committees  of  this  type,  in  receiv- 
ing briefs  and  presentations  from  the  many 
and  various  organizations,  one  finds  that 
invariably  the  presentation  from  an  organiza- 
tion will  be  somewhat  self-centred  and 
pertain  to  the  problem  of  that  particular 
organization.  No  committee  can  resolve  the 
problem  fully  contained  in  the  individual 
organization's  subject  matter,  but  their  re- 
sponsibility is  to  gather  all  the  matter  together 
and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  come  up  with 
a  solution  to  try  to  do  the  best  on  an  overall 
basis  for  the  whole  province. 

One  might  consider  this  report— I  do  myself 
consider  it  in  this  light— as  being  a  pie-in-the- 
sky  report,  one  that  contains  what  I  feel  is 
the  utmost  that  one  could  put  into  it.  The 
real  eating  of  the  pie  will  depend  on  the 
implementation  as  soon  as  possible  by  the 
government  of  the  day.  I  say  it  might  be 
considered  a  pie-in-the-sky  report  because  the 
committee  had  to  go  into  all  of  the  various 
aspects  of  manpower  training  or  the  lack  of  it 
in  this  province  and  had  to  go  into  various 
departments  of  the  government  to  resolve  its 
thinking.  But  the  recommendations,  I  feel,  are 
in  the  sense  those  that  will  bring  about  some- 
thing that  might  be  termed  a  pie-in-the-sky. 
It  will  at  least  be  a  slice  of  a  pie  that  will 
develop  what  is  really  needed  in  the  future. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  results  of  the 
implementation  of  this  report  will  be,  in  my 
consideration,  the  failure  of  the  government, 
of  management,  of  labour,  and  of  all  the 
resources  we  can  gather  together  to  realize 
one  of  the  things  that  we  could  not  do  as  a 
committee,  and  that  is  to  make  a  projected 
forecast  of  the  real  need  in  the  area  of 
manpower  in  a  given  set  of  years. 

I  feel  the  committee  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  best  we  could  do  in  our  anticipation 
was  on  a  five-year  basis.  But  I  feel  we  all 
agreed  also  that  to  make  this  report  really 
work,  someone  has  to  be  able  in  some  manner 
to  anticipate  at  a  greater  length.  We  should 
be  able  to  tell  what  we  are  going  to  need 
in  the  way  of  manpower  in  any  particular 
area  in  the  next  5-,  10-,  15-  and  25-year 
period  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
bringing  about  the  intents  and  purpose  of  this 
report.  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  that  the  committee  worked 
well  together.  I  feel  that  it  was  a  committee 
where  the  members  were  serious  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  job  of  analyzing  all  the  briefs 
and  listening  with  intent  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  problem.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  operations  of  the 
committee,  the  procedures,  the  conducting 
of  proceedings  by  the  chairman,  and  I  fully 
and  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  report.  The 


main  thing  is  to  see  that  it  is  implemented  in 
the  fastest  possible  way. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  in  his 
address  to  the  House  during  the  consideration 
of  his  departmental  estimates,  made  out  the 
fact  that  the  appointment  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  manpower  training  was  widely 
welcomed  by  the  public.  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  all  of  us  are  concerned  that 
every  person  should  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  education  or  training  that  will 
fit  him  for  the  most  rewarding  kind  of  life. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  very  happy 
indeed  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  saw  fit  to  introduce  a  resolution 
setting  up  the  committee  less  than  a  year 
ago.  I  must  add  that  I  was  more  than  pleased 
to  be  assigned  to  sit  as  a  member  of  this 
important  committee,  as  I  represent  one  of 
the  most  highly  industrial  ridings  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  have  always  been 
greatly  interested  in  our  labour  force  whether 
young  or  old. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  members  felt  they 
had  been  given  the  most  challenging  as  well 
as  important  job  to  do.  It  is  very  gratifying 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  were  of 
one  mind  on  this  exceedingly  important 
subject  and  that  we  were  able  to  come  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  refer  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  report  itself.  When  we 
undertook  our  studies,  I  think  we  were  all 
very  much  disturbed  at  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion to  go  on  with.  We  started  o£F  to  try  to 
identify  the  nature  of  Ontario's  manpower 
needs,  present  and  future,  to  assess  the  con- 
sequences of  these  needs  in  relation  to  the 
present  education  and  training  policy,  and 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  various  educa- 
tion and  training  activities.  The  members  of 
this  committee  discovered  that  there  had 
been  very  little,  if  any,  research  in  each  of 
these  three  areas.  Information  was  exceed- 
ingly sparse  on  the  past  and  present  composi- 
tion of  the  labour  force,  on  the  future 
outlook  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  our 
existing  educational  and  training  programmes. 

The  committee  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  much  more  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  manpower  research  than  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  past.  Indeed,  this  whole 
subject  of  research  forms  one  of  the  back- 
bone recommendations  of  the  report. 

It  is  the  committee's  view  that  research 
must  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  current 
and  future  needs  of  the  economy  for  trained 
manpower.   Funds   and  competent   staff  will 
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have  to  be  provided.  Surveys  will  have  to 
be  conducted  regularly  to  determine  the  need 
which  employers  anticipate  for  the  future. 
Material  must  be  developed  on  what  is  likely 
to  happen  to  the  skilled  content  of  particular 
jobs,  as  well  as  information  on  a  number  of 
research  jobs  which  will  likely  be  available 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  tlie  committee's  firm 
conclusion,  which  I  feel  is  important  to 
underline  at  this  time,  that  only  a  solid 
background  of  research  can  give  our  training 
programme   complete   effectiveness. 

The  information  produced  by  the  research 
work  would,  of  course,  indicate  to  the  gov- 
ernment what  kind  of  training  should  be 
given,  and  to  how  many  people.  Equally 
important,  it  would  form  a  basis  for  advising 
and  counselling  young  people  as  to  the  most 
likely  opportunities  currently  existing  in  the 
world  of  work,  and  the  training  that  they 
should  undergo  to  make  the  most  of  these 
opportunities.  In  this  connection,  the  com- 
mittee went  on  to  make  several  recommenda- 
tions on  vocational  guidance,  which  is  another 
area  of  prime  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  it  has  been 
an  honour  for  me  to  have  been  associated  in 
the  work  of  this  committee  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  hon.  John  Simonett, 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  the  appointment 
of  this  committee,  and  express  the  hope  that 
the  committee's  report  will  prove  useful  to 
all  of  those  who  are  involved  in  a  difficult, 
and  extremely  important  responsibility  of 
planning  and  executing  education  and  train- 
ing programmes  in  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  had  in  this  committee  and  in  this 
report  what,  in  the  future,  possibly  will  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grammes as  far  as  setting  out  our  manpower 
training  situation.  A  great  deal  of  time  and 
study  was  put  into  this.  A  great  many  com- 
mittees and  a  great  many  organizations  pre- 
sented briefs.  These  were  all  studied,  and 
the  report  as  compiled  by  Dr.  John  Crisco, 
with  the  help  of  the  secretary  Mr.  Tom  Aber- 
ley,  has  developed,  I  think,  something  that 
will  be  read  by  all  ed\icationalists  as  a  text 
along  this  line,  because  the  meat  is  here  in 
condensed  form.  I  feel  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  development  of  our  man- 
power training. 

The  recommendation  that  may  take  this 
whole  facet  of  the  training  away  from  The 
Department  of  Labour  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  put  it  under  The  Department  of 


Education,  will  probably  be  debated.  There 
may  be  disagreement  about  some  of  the 
recommendations  being  made  in  the  report. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  me  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  degree  to  which 
industry  is  asking  for  help  in  the  training  of 
their  instructors  to  implement  their  own  train- 
ing of  their  employees.  They  would  like 
some  sort  of  assistance  from  the  government 
along  these  lines.  I  think  that  this  is  im- 
portant, but  there  are  many  other  things  in 
this  report  that  are  important,  possibly  more 
important  than  this.  To  really  go  through  the 
report  would  take  quite  a  long  time  and  a  lot 
more  ability  than  I  have.  But  I  will  say  this, 
as  a  non-educationalist,  a  person  who  has 
no  knowledge  in  the  field  of  education,  I  got 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  this,  of  being  a  part 
and  taking  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
briefs  with  those  on  the  committee. 

In  this  report  the  suggestions  are  only  made 
after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  considera- 
tion. The  report  only  contains  suggestions 
which  are  suggestions.  In  other  words,  it 
does  not  say  what  has  to  be  done,  it  sets  the 
basis  of  the  possible  direction  in  which  On- 
tario should  go  in  the  handling  of  one  of  the 
most  contentious  and  irritating  problems  we 
have  and  that  is  the  placement  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  those  who  are  being  developed 
within  the  educational  system. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments concerning  this  manpower  report.  As 
one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  educat- 
ing youth,  and  in  a  technical  school,  I  know 
full  well  the  stigma  that  has  been  placed  on 
technical  education. 

Unless  you  are  associated  with  it,  you  do 
not  realize  how  parents  seem  to  be  so  reluc- 
tant to  send  their  youngsters  to  a  technical 
school.  They  frown  upon  it.  They  are  always 
looking  forward  for  their  son  and  daughter 
obtaining  white  collar  employment  ratlier 
than  blue  collar  employment. 

Now,  here  we  have  a  report  which,  if  im- 
plemented only  in  part,  in  some  fashion,  will 
be  a  partial  answer  to  some  of  the  economic 
ills  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

I  noted  carefully  the  portion  concerning 
the  retraining  of  the  unemployed.  We  have  a 
retraining  programme  in  my  own  community, 
a  very  successful  one,  and  some  of  the  points 
that  we  tried  to  emphasize  from  this  side  of 
the  House  are  included  there.  It  certainly 
is  very  gratifying  to  see  a  lot  of  the  rec- 
ommendations that  have  been  made  by  the 
committee,    who    so    diligently    studied    the 
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problem  and  received  the  numerous  briefs 
and  delegations.  They  must  be  commended 
for  their  time  and  effort  in  seeing  that  we 
arrive  at  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed who  are  so  primarily  because  of 
their  lack  of  skills.  Were  they  skilled  or  had 
they  some  measure  of  skill,  we  could  readily 
understand  that  they  would  no  longer  be 
unemployed  but  would  be  gainfully  employed 
producing  and  supplementing  the  economy 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Cowling  moves  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  is  it  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  the  motion  carries? 

Motion  agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  12,  by  hon.  F.  M.  Cass, 

Resolved, 

That,  where  an  order  of  a  court  provides 
for  the  payment  of  moneys  by  the  Crown 
by  way  of  damages  or  costs  or  otherwise 
and  such  an  order  is  final  and  not  sub- 
ject to  appeal,  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
shall  pay  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  to  the  person  entitled,  or  to  his  order, 
the  amount  due  together  with  interest,  if 
any,  lawfully  due  thereon, 

as   provided   by   Bill   No.    128,    Proceedings 
Against  the  Crown  Act,  1962-63. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr. 
Mackay)  having  been  informed  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  resolution,  graciously  rec- 
ommends it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole  House; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East)  in  the  chair. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr55,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  York. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr55  reported. 


BELLEVILLE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr56,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Belleville  General  Hospi- 
tal. 

Sections  1  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr56  reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr57,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  York. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr57  reported. 

McMASTER  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr58,  An 
Act  respecting  McMaster  University. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr58  reported. 

LEDUC  TOWNSHIP 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr59,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Public  School  Board  of 
S.S.  No.  1  of  the  unorganized  township  of 
Leduc  in  the  territorial  district  of  Thunder 
Bay. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr59  reported. 


COUNTY  OF  HALTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr54,  An 
Act  respecting  the  county  of  Halton. 

Sections  3  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr54  reported. 


TOWN  OF  BURLINGTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr60,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Burlington. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr60  reported. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  BODIES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  28,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  bodies 
and  parts  thereof  of  deceased  persons  for 
therapeutic  and  other  purposes. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  28  reported. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

House   in  committee  on   Bill  No.  29,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  29  reported. 

THE  TELEPHONE  ACT 

House   in   committee   on  Bill  No.   32,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Telephone  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  32  reported. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CENTRES  ACT 

House   in   committee   on  Bill  No.   33,  An 
Act  to  amend  Tlie  Community  Centres  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  33  reported. 

THE  DRAINAGE  ACT,  1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  35,  The 
Drainage  Act,   1962-1963. 

Sections  1  to  91,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Form  1  to  form  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  35  reported. 

THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

House    ill    committee   on   Bill   No.   37,   An 
Act  to  amend  Ihe  County  Courts  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  Xo.  37  reported. 


THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  38,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  General  Sessions  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  38  reported. 

THE  SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  39,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts  Act. 

Sections   1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  39  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  OFFICERS'  FEES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  40,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Officers'  Fees  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  xNo.  40  reported. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
that  it  has  come  to  a  certain  resolution,  report 
certain  bills  without  amendments,  and  ask 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
a  certain  resolution,  reports  certain  bills  with- 
out amendment,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
orders  on  the  order  paper.  I  am  going  to 
call  some  of  the  private  members'  public  bills, 
the  budget  debate;  and  we  will  deal  with 
some  more  committee  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests:  in  the  east  gallery  students 
frpm  Danforth  Technical  School,  Toronto; 
and  in  the  west  gallery,  St.  Pius  X  Separate 
School,  Toronto  and  John  Knox  Christian 
School,  Brampton;  and  in  both  the  east  and 
west  galleries,  students  from  St.  Mary's 
Separate  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions, 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  municipal  law, 
presented  the  committee's  second  report, 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  112,  An  Act  respecting  the  assess- 
ment of  the  town  of  Leamington. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments. 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Utilities  Act. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  presented  the 
committee's  third  report,  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bil  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act. 
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Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  referred  to  the 
education  committee,  but  it  generally  tidies 
up  some  of  the  legislation.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments will  now  read  "colleges  of  education" 
so  that  when  the  new  London  OCE  is  con- 
structed it  will  now  include  these  people 
under  the  Act.  It  also  will  include  those 
people  who  may  be  transferring  from,  say, 
service  under  one  of  our  institutions  to  the 
university,  so  that  they  will  be  included  under 
the  Act.  They  are  the  two  main  provisions 
under  the  amendment. 

WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION  BOARDS 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  establish  welfare  administration  boards 
in  territorial  districts. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Service  Superannuation 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Succession 
Duty  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon,  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
This  amendment  to  The  Succession  Duty  Act 
provides  several  adjustments  that  reduce  the 
amount  of  tax  payable  by  dependants  under 
the  Act  and  that  alleviate  present  adminis- 
trative procedure. 

The  reduction  in  tax  applies  mainly  to 
widows  and  dependent  children.  The  tax 
otherwise  payable  by  these  dependants  is 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  tax  were  applicable  to 
the  amount  of  their  present  exemption  allow- 
ance and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  estate 
passing  to  them  equalled  the  amoimt  of  such 
allowance.  Notch  clauses  are  also  extended  in 
favour  of  all  classes  of  beneficiaries,  so  that 
no  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay  a  tax  greater 
than  one-half  the  difference  between  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  benefit  passing  and 
the  amount  of  the  exemption  applicable  to 
the  class  of  person  taxable. 

Further,  where  a  deceased  dies  domiciled 
outside  Ontario  and  has  an  interest  in  an 
employee  pension  plan  that  is  administered  in 
Ontario,  the  beneficiary  will  no  longer  be 
taxable  on  the  benefit  or  require  the  consent 
of  the  Treasurer  for  payment  out  of  such  a 
fund.  The  general  restriction  of  making  pay- 
ment out  of  a  pension  fund  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  employees  without  the  consent  of 
the  Treasurer  is  raised  from  $2,500  to  $5,000 
and  the  exemption  from  tax  for  beneficiaries 
of  the  stranger  class  is  raised  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  The  only  restrictive  section  in  the 
bill  is  the  provision  that  will  make  taxable, 
as  a  disposition,  the  issuance  of  shares  out 
of  treasury  stock  of  a  company  in  which  the 
deceased  had  a  controlling  interest  for  less 
than  full  consideration. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Brtice):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question.  It  raises  the  exemption  to  $10,000, 
as  I  understand  it.  Is  it  true  there  would  be 
no  tax  if  someone  was  left  $10,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Then  what  would  the  tax 
be   if   the   estate   left   $10,050? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  beneficiary  would 
never  get  le<s  than  $10,025,  half  of  the 
amoimt  abo\e  the  exemption.  He  would  never 
get  less  than  the  exemption  and  always,  in 
addition,  half  the  amount  above. 


THE   CORPORATIONS   ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations 
Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  LOGGING  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
entitled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Logging  Tax 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  say  some- 
thing about  The  Corporations  Tax  Act  bill 
and  also  The  Logging  Tax  Act  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is. similar 
to  such  a  bill  as  is  presented  to  the  House 
each  year  to  bring  our  taxing  legislation  in 
line  with  the  taxing  statutes  of  the  federal 
government. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  does  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  not  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  tax  50  per  cent 
instead  of  52  per  cent  for  corporations? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  of  which  I  think  notice 
has  been  given. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  and  justified  need 
for  expanding  teacher  training  facilities  for 
French  language  teachers,  and  in  view  of  the 
government  armouncement  that  a  bilingual 
teachers'  college  would  be  opened  in  Sudbury 
would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  the  House  on 
progress  made  to  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  tlie  hon.  gentleman  for  notice  of  his 
question.  The  teachers'  college  is  being  estab- 
lished   in    Sudbury    for    the    preparation    of 
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teachers  for  elementary  schools  attended  by 
French-speaking  pupils.  The  establishment  of 
this  college  will  provide  convenient  facilities 
for  French-speaking  students,  resident  in 
Ontario,  who  wish  to  qualify  as  teachers.  This 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
bilingual  teachers,  many  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
will  qualify  for  employment  as  teachers  of 
French  to  Enghsh-speaking  elementary  school 
pupils. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  1963-1964 
estimates— and  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
refer  to  this  during  the  estimates— for  the 
operation  of  this  college,  and  the  complement 
of  the  teacher  education  branch  has  been 
increased  to  permit  the  appointment  of  the 
necessary  staff.  Plans  are  proceeding  for 
obtaining  adequate  temporary  quarters  for 
the  college,  pending  construction  of  a  suitable 
building,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Sudbury 
teachers'  college  will  begin  operation  in 
September,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  41st  order. 
Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  this  debate  first  of  all  to  once  again 
congratulate  you  on  what  a  fine  job  you  have 
done  in  looking  after  the  rights  of  all  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  and  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  thank  you  in  advance  for  the  buffet  supper 
that  we  are  having  this  evening.  I  think  the 
records  show  that  you  provide  very  good 
buffet  suppers  and  I  look  forward  to  one 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  subjects  that 
we  debate  in  this  House  that  cause  great 
controversy,  but  there  is  one  matter  that  I 
consider  of  great  public  importance  that  I 
would  like  to  speak  of  briefly,  and  which 
should  cause  little  controversy.  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  think  I  can  expect  the  agreement 
of  all  hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  that 
is  a  better  imderstanding  and  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  thousands  of  newcomers 
that  have  arrived  in  Canada,  and  especially 
in  Ontario  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Of  course  many  thousands  of  these  new- 
comers have  settled  in  Parkdale  and  I  am 
therefore  especially  familiar  with  their  prob- 
lems and  especially  interested  in  seeing  them 
settled  as  quickly  and  as  happily  as  possible 
in  their  new  home.   Although  many  of  you 


may  not  have  nearly  the  same  number  of 
newcomers  in  your  ridings  as  I  have,  I  believe 
that  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature,  as 
leaders  and  moulders  of  public  opinion  should 
barken  unto  the  problems  of  the  newcomers 
to  our  shores. 

Many  of  the  newcomers,  of  course,  are 
from  the  British  Isles,  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  have  no 
language  difficulty  and  it  is  much  easier  for 
them  to  settle  in  Canada. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  their 
names,  and  it  is  relatively  easy  for  these 
people  from  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  of 
our  grandfathers— and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
your  homeland— to  become  Canadians  in  a 
very  short  order.  I  cannot  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  the  newcomers  are  as  successful  as 
you  in  becoming  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  but  you  certainly  are  an  example 
and  an  inspiration  for  many  to  follow. 

But  for  those  people  who  have  to  learn  a 
new  language  and  new  ways,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult. I  think  their  great  problem  is  that 
many  of  us,  whose  mother  tongue  is  English, 
are  slow  to  accept  them.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  some  of  the  names  and  are  not 
as  quick  as  we  should  be  in  extending  a 
friendly  hand.  Those  of  us  in  public  life 
should,  and  I  think  do,  make  an  extra  effort 
to  meet  these  newcomers  and  help  them  solve 
their  problems.  But  I  think  all  of  us  in  public 
life  should  make  an  extra  effort  in  encourag- 
ing our  friends  and  the  general  public  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an  unfortunate 
incident,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  a  Toronto 
millionaire  made  some  highly  disparaging 
remarks  about  immigrants  from  Europe.  Of 
course,  he  was  man  enough  to  apologize  for 
his  remarks  afterwards.  However,  much  of 
the  damage  was  done. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  what 
an  excellent  record  new  Canadians  have  in 
Canada  and  how  a  smaller  proportion  of  new 
Canadians  come  afoul  of  the  law  than  of 
individuals  bom  in  Canada.  It  can  honestly 
be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  new  Canadians 
are  not  committing  their  fair  share  of  crimes. 

However,  the  millionaire's  unfortunate  re- 
marks were  symptomatic  and  many  people 
tend  to  find  fault  with  immigrants  to  this 
country.  I  think  we  criticize  simply  because 
we  do  not  know  them  and  we  do  not  under- 
stand them.  We  Anglo-Saxons  tend  to  be  very 
set  in  our  ways  and  are  suspicious  of  people 
that  may  speak  a  different  tongue  or  have  a 
difFoTent  culture  from  our  own. 

Of  covirse,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
hundreds    of   thousands    of    people    living    in 
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Canada  who  were  born  here  and  have  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  names.  I  recall  an  unfortunate 
incident  not  so  long  ago  where  I  was  in  a 
restaurant  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  has 
one  of  those  long,  seemingly  unpronounceable 
names.  He  handed  in  his  Diners'  card  as  we 
were  leaving.  The  cashier  in  writing  down 
his  name  literally  butchered  the  name.  Of 
course,  he  jokingly  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
she  had  mis-spelled  his  name  in  about  four 
different  places,  and  she  said,  "Well  I  cannot 
help  it,  I  am  a  Canadian  and  that  is  all  I 
understand." 

Well,  maybe  the  cashier  did  not  understand 
that  the  man  whose  name  she  was  butchering 
was  bom  in  Canada  and  was  just  as  good  a 
citizen  of  this  country  as  anyone  here.  But 
these  are  the  unfortunate  things  that  happen, 
I  think  simply  because  we  do  not  have  the 
patience,  we  do  not  have  the  understanding 
that  we   should  have. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  incidents  like 
this  are  multiplied  many  thousands  of  times 
over,  especially  with  so  many  more  new 
Canadians  arriving  in  Canada.  In  the  long 
run  such  misunderstandings  will  not  be  solved 
by  shouting  in  anger  at  offending  millionaires 
or  offending  cashiers.  These  misunderstand- 
ings will  only  be  overcome  if  the  so-called 
old  Canadians  make  an  honest  effort  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  our  fellow  new  Cana- 
dians who  have  sprung  from  a  different 
background  than  our  own. 

The  task  is  made  much  easier  by  the  fact 
that  most  new  Canadians  that  I  have  met 
have  patience  and  a  good  sense  of  humour. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  in  public  life  should 
make  an  effort  whenever  we  can  in  speaking 
to  groups,  be  they  service  clubs,  political 
groups,  cluirch  groups  or  any  other  groups, 
that  we  urge  each  and  all  to  have  a  tolerant 
and  understanding  attitude  toward  all  our 
fellow  citizens,  no  matter  what  their  back- 
ground, e\cn  Tories! 

Economically  the  newcomers  to  Canada 
since  World  War  II  have  been  of  tremendous 
assistance.  These  newcomers,  spread  across 
Canada,  bring  $1  billion  annually  to  this 
conntry.  $1  billion,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  equal 
tf)  our  combined  annual  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe.  The  new- 
comers who  have  come  to  Canada  are  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  our  post-war  expan- 
sion. 

The  first  time  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  this  House  as  a  new  member,  I  said 
this  of  the  newcomers  who  have  come  to 
Canada: 

In  the  true  tradition  of  people  who  are 
on  the  move,  they  are  the  best,  the  most 


vigorous  and  the  most  active  of  their  race. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  for  people  to  come  to 
a  new  country,  in  some  cases  to  a  new  ^ 
language,  and  to  make  their  homes.  It  is  i 
not  a  job  for  the  weak  or  the  lazy.  As 
the  people  of  England  centuries  ago  were 
a  mixture  of  various  races  and  became 
strong,  so  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Canada 
gains  new  strength  from  these  people  with 
their  new,  varied  bloods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  House  to  a  more  con- 
troversial   matter    and    that    is    Metropolitan         ' 
Toronto,  and  more  in  particular  the  city  of 
Toronto  itself. 

Of  course,  being  a  member  representing 
Parkdale— an  important  part  of  the  city  of 
Toronto— I  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  any 
controversy  that  would  set  Metropolitan 
Toronto  apart  or  against  the  rest  of  the 
province. 

Since  my  election  to  this  House,  I  have 
been  studying  and  watching  the  provincial 
government's  treatment  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
This  is  not  only  of  Metro,  but  particularly  at 
the  moment  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  would 
not  be  true  to  my  constituents  if  I  did  not 
speak  my  mind.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe, 
looking  at  the  record  of  this  provincial  gov- 
ernment, that  the  government  is  giving  the 
ratepayers  of  Parkdale  and  over  all  of  the 
city  of  Toronto  a  rotten  deal. 

Toronto's  problems  are  real.  They  are 
acute,  and  they  will  affect  the  entire  pros- 
perity of  the  province  unless  government 
wakes  up  to  this  fact  and  makes  some 
alleviating  action.  Action  must  come  from 
the  provincial  government.  It  was  the  pro- 
vincial government  that  set  up  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  And  do  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  every  council  member  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  but  one,  voted  against  the  provincial 
proposals   for   a   Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  problems  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  Toronto,  spring  from  the  fact  that  there 
lias  been  a  population  explosion.  And  this 
is  going  to  continue.  Census  population 
projections  from  1956  to  1976,  as  prepared 
by  the  former  Department  of  Economics  of 
this  province,  indicate  that  by  the  year  1976 
the  population  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  will 
be  3,089,000.  In  other  words,  of  a  20-year 
projected  population  increase  for  Ontario  as 
a  whole  of  3.5  million  persons,  over  1.33 
million  are  expected  to  be  in  Metro  Toronto. 
Just  imder  40  per  cent  of  the  population 
increase  for  all  Ontario  is  forecast  for  that 
concentrated   area. 

As  tlie  problems  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
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increase,  the  problems  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
will  increase  to  an  even  greater  proportion. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
interject  here,  a  matter  that  I  have  discussed 
in  this  House  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond).  It  has  caused  some 
heated  debate  and  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
myself.  But  that  is  the  problem  of  the 
shortage  of  hospitals  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  the  nursing  shortage. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  believes 
that  the  Metro  area  has  not  done  its  fair 
share  in  providing  hospitals  and  I  have 
argued  that  the  problem  of  health  is  a 
provincial  responsibility  and  the  provincial 
government  should  do  more. 

But  over  and  above  what  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  may  think  of  the  shortage  of 
hospitals,  there  is  also  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  nurses  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  And  this 
is  possibly  the  responsibility  of  not  only  the 
I  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  but  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr.  Davis).  But  I  do 
not  care  how  they  divide  their  responsibility, 
the  question  is  still  the  same,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  administration  to  see 
that  there  are  sufficient  nurses  here  in 
Ontario. 

In  Toronto,  or  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  we 
^         have  this  problem.   There  was  a  hospital  built 
I        not  so  long  ago,  the  Northwestern  Hospital, 
'         that  could  have  been  opened  fully  in  Septem- 
ber of  1961  but  it  was  not  fully  used  until 
October  of  1962,  because  of  a  shortage  of 
nurses. 

We  have  a  new  hospital  in  Toronto,  a 
convalescent  hospital  at  Riverdale,  of  900 
beds,  that  will  relieve  the  situation  in  our 
general  hospitals,  and  yet  we  are  short  115 
nurses  and  165  nursing  assistants. 

The  Humber  Memorial  Hospital  has  had 
the  same  problem.  And  not  so  long  ago  the 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital  had  to  stop  the 
use  of  one  ward  because  it  did  not  have  the 
nursing  staff. 

And  so  again  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  educating  of  nurses  is  a  provincial 
responsibility,  and  as  a  result  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  is  suffering  because  this 
provincial  government  is  not  living  up  to  its 
responsibilities.  Certainly  they  can  do  much 
in  increasing  the  number  of  women  who  will 
go  into  nursing.  We  have  argued  this  on 
many  occasions  before.  There  is  not  just  one 
solution,  but  probably  a  number  of  various 
solutions,  higher  pay  and  a  greater  expansion 
of  the  teaching  schools  for  nurses.  So  again 
I  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  metro- 
politan area  of  Toronto  is  receiving  not  nearly 
the  hospital  facilities  it  should  have  because 


this  provincial  government  is  not  doing  the 
duty  that  it  should  be  doing. 

Now,  many  of  the  hon.  members  will  no 
doubt  say  that  Toronto  has  tremendous 
wealth,  and  this  is  true.  In  fact,  I  believe 
about  one-third  of  all  the  income  taxes  col- 
lected in  Canada  come  from  the  metro- 
politan area  alone.  In  the  city  of  Toronto 
there  are  100,000  residential  assessments  and 
30,000  business  assessments.  And,  of  course, 
this  represents  tremendous  wealth.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  bear  in  mind  that  80,000  of  the 
100,000  residential  assessments  average  only 
$3,500,  including  lands  and  buildings.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  far  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  are  people  of  very  limited  means. 
The  ratepayers  who  live  in  Parkdale  are 
largely  in  this  class  and  I,  as  the  member  for 
Parkdale,  say  that  I  am  speaking  in  their 
interests  and  I  am  anxious  to  represent  them 
to  see  that  their  cause  and  their  pHght  is 
heard. 

The  tax  fields  open  to  municipalities  are 
very  limited  and  as  a  result  it  is  the  ratepayer 
who  always  bears  the  heaviest  load.  No  one 
can  say  that  the  taxpayer  in  Toronto  is  not 
paying  his  fair  share.  In  fact,  the  average 
per  capita  tax  in  Toronto  is  the  highest  in 
Ontario.  Here  are  some  comparisons  with 
other  municipalities  in  Ontario. 

The  average  tax  per  capita  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  including  every  man,  woman  and 
child— now  this  is  just  the  city  itself,  it  does 
not  include  the  suburbs  or  what  is  called 
Metro— but  the  average  tax  in  Toronto  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  is  $178.26. 

Compare  this  with  just  a  few  other  cities: 
Hamilton,  $131.65;  Ottawa,  $111.08;  London, 
$122.42;  Windsor,  $118.78;  Samia,  $120.34; 
Kingston,  $118.08;  Woodstock,  $103.87  and 
Sudbury,  $90.18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  realize  what  a  heavy 
burden  Parkdale  ratepayers  carry,  it  has 
angered  me  to  see  how  leniently  Toronto  was 
forced  to  treat  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Toronto  Terminals  Railway  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  disgrace  that  a  large  hotel  like 
the  Royal  York  Hotel  paid  only  $10,000  a 
year  in  lieu  of  business  taxes.  For  years, 
Toronto  attempted  to  have  this  injustice 
corrected,  and  only  very  recently  has  justice 
been  done,  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
done. 

But  even  then,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  took  the 
full  power  of  the  Ministry  of  this  government 
to  introduce  a  bill  over  the  prejudice- of  many 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  over  the 
determined  opposition  as  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Beckett)  who  are  more  inter- 
ested, I  would  say,  in  serving  the  interests 
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of  big  business  than  serving  the  ratepayers 
of  Toronto,  or  the  metropolitan  area. 

What  is  said  concerning  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  holds  true  of  the  Toronto  Terminals 
Railway  Company.  This  company  did  not 
have  to  pay  business  tax,  and  was  paying 
$7,500  per  year  in  lieu  of  realty  taxes. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  this  company 
was  a  business  enterprise,  and  enjoyed  un- 
founded favouritism  through  provincial  legis- 
lation. It  was  about  time  the  provincial 
government  did  something— or  better,  I  should 
say,  is  doing  something  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation. 

Provincial  legislation  saves  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  $215,000  that  should  other- 
wise be  paid  to  the  city  of  Toronto  for 
business  taxes.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
unconditional  grant  system  set  up  by  the 
provincial  government.  It  should  really  be 
called  a  "conditional  unconditional  grant", 
because  one  of  the  provisions  is  that  com- 
mercial firms  pay  10  per  cent  extra  on  their 
business  tax  in  order  to  have  extra  money 
for  education. 

Well,  this  is  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  however, 
enjoys  an  exemption  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  a  ceiling  on  the  tax  that  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  shall  pay,  namely,  5  per  cent  of 
its  gross  income.  The  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany enjoys  a  monopoly,  and  this  privilege  is 
great  enough.  There  are  no  special  privileges 
for  the  ratepayers  in  Parkdale,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  the  CPR  or  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  should  have  any  special 
privileges. 

The  metropolitan  system  imposed  a  hard- 
ship on  the  ratepayers  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
When  the  Metro  system  was  set  up,  Toronto 
donated  millions  of  dollars  in  sewage  develop- 
ment, roadways  and  police  stations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  give  you  just  a  few  examples 
of  how  this  metropolitan  set-up  as  it  is 
today,  acts  against  the  interest  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  especially, 
I  would  say,  the  ratepayers  in  Parkdale, 
those  people  in  whom  I  am  most  interested. 

In  welfare  the  city  of  Toronto  gets  35  per 
cent  of  the  provincial  welfare  grant  that 
goes  to  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Yet  the  city 
of  Toronto  has  84  per  cent  of  the  welfare 
expenditures  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  In 
1961  it  cost  the  city  of  Toronto  $3,595,000 
more  than  the  unconditional  grant  received 
from  tlie  province. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Toronto 
spent  $6,723,000  on  public  schools  and  sec- 
ondary schools  outside  the  city  proper.  In 
other  words,  the  city  of  Toronto  had  to  turn 


over  all  its  education  grants  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  and  then  dig  into  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers  in  order  to  cover 
its  educational  liabilities  for  all  of  Metro. 

When  a  metropolitan  road,  such  as  the 
Gardiner  Expressway  is  built,  the  city  of 
Toronto  loses  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
perpetuity  on  assessments.  Think  of  the  valu- 
able land  that  is  used  for  a  roadway  along 
the  lakeshore,  and  the  many  valuable  prop- 
erties that  have  to  be  torn  down.  This 
assessment  will  never  be  available  again  to 
the  city  of  Toronto.  It  is  true  that  other  areas 
in  Metro  have  to  sacrifice  assessments,  but 
in  many  of  the  newer  areas  there  is  vacant 
land,  and  of  course  none  of  it  compares  in 
value  to  the  lakeshore. 

Places  of  learning  and  culture  centres  tend 
to  congregate  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  These 
centres  serve  not  only  all  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  the  entire  province  as  well.  I 
would  just  like  to  emphasize  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  any  large  centre  such  as  we 
have  here  in  this  capital,  these  cultural 
groups,  be  they  religious  or  service  groups, 
are  tax  free  and  are  important  to  a  large  city. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tax  burden  is  borne 
by  a  very  few.  Having  these  large  cultural 
centres  means  this.  It  means  that  property, 
worth  millions  of  dollars  is  exempt  from 
assessment.  For  example,  universities  are 
exempt  $46  million  in  assessment;  cultural, 
service  and  other  organizations  are  exempt 
$20  million;  hospitals  are  exempt  $42  million; 
churches  $45  million;  Toronto  Harbour  Com- 
missioners $25  million;  and  of  course  the 
Crown  properties  owned  by  the  Ontario 
government  at  a  total  assessment  of  over  $36 
million,  which  is  exempt.  The  Crown  proper- 
ties of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  have  a  total 
exemption  of  $26  million. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  these  organizations  add 
to  the  greatness  of  the  city,  but  because  of 
the  limited  fields  available  to  the  city  of 
Toronto,  it  means  that  the  small  householder 
has  to  bear  the  heavy  burden.  Here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  another  example.  Albeit  it  may  be 
a  small  one,  but  it  is  quite  significant.  Toronto 
harbour  needs  a  fire  boat  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  city  of  Toronto  should  pay  for  it 
out  of  its  limited  funds.  Yet  51  per  cent  of 
the  use  of  the  harbour,  it  is  estimated,  is 
for  areas  outside  the  city  of  Toronto.  The 
harbour  operation  is  exempt  from  taxation, 
unless  harbour  facilities  are  leased  to  private 
parties.  Because  the  procedure  of  leasing  to 
private  parties  has  been  done  away  with,  that 
is  for  the  most  part,  by  the  harbour  commis- 
sioners, it  means  that  Toronto  will  lose 
$1,700,000  in  taxation.  Because  of  the  services 
that  the  harbour  gives   to  the  entire   Metro 
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area,  and  to  the  province,  the  city  of  Toronto 
feels  that  costs,  such  as  a  new  fire  boat, 
should  be  shared  by  all  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  In  the  meantime,  the  city  of  Toronto 
pays  for  the  lifesaving  facilities,  and  for  the 
harbour  police.  In  the  summer,  Toronto 
harbour  is  filled  with  thousands  of  pleasure 
craft. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  too 
many  people  in  Parkdale  that  can  afford 
expensive  pleasure  craft.  There  are  not  fat 
cats  in  Parkdale,  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  it  is  the 
taxpayer  in  Parkdale  who  is  paying  to  main- 
tain the  facilities  for  those  who  live  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  who  can  afford  the  pleasure 
craft. 

We  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  a  bit 
in  the  papers  recently,  about  the  library 
facilities  in  Toronto,  and  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  They  may  be  used  as  another 
example  where  the  taxpayer  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  is  bearing  an  unfair  share  of  the 
cost  of  libraries.  For  example,  the  library  on 
Richmond  Street,  between  Bay  and  Yonge 
Streets  is  used  60  per  cent  by  people  who 
live  outside  Toronto  and  only  40  per  cent 
by  Toronto  residents.  Yet  Toronto  pays  the 
full  cost.  The  great  reference  library  on 
College  Street  is  used  51  per  cent  by  resi- 
dents outside  the  city  of  Toronto;  Metro- 
politan Toronto  council  pays  $250,000  a 
year  towards  the  cost  of  the  reference  library. 
Of  course,  even  half  of  this  Metro  amount  is 
paid  by  the  city  of  Toronto,  as  its  share  of 
the  Metro  cost. 

Recently  the  city  of  Toronto  asked  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  council  to  raise  its 
share  to  $450,000  but  this  request  was 
turned  down.  The  debate  arising  from  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  over 
support  of  the  reference  library  on  College 
Street  is  symbolic  of  the  impasse  that  govern- 
ment in  the  Toronto  area  is  reaching.  Again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  ratepayers  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  suffer  from  the  fact  that  Toronto 
only  received  33%  of  the  cost  of  its  roads 
from  the  provincial  government,  while  the 
other  municipalities  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
receive  50  per  cent. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  roads  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  serve  all  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  grants  from  the  provincial  government 
should  be  paid  to  the  city  of  Toronto  on  the 
same  basis,  namely  50  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Not  only  the  ratepayers  in  Toronto  suffer; 
ratepayers  throughout  all  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  suffer  by  the  provincial  government's 
stubborn  refusal  in  the  past  to  assist  subways. 
Even  the  present  subsidy  that  has  now  come 
through,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  come  into 
effect  until  1964,  and  it  does  not  cover  the 


subway  cars  or  rails.  Toronto  has  been 
neglected  in  this  field  of  subways,  and  now 
that  the  Yonge  subway  has  been  completed, 
and  the  University  subway  has  been  com- 
pleted, without  subsidies,  the  government  is 
at  least  promising  something  in  the  future. 

I  still  say,  that  even  in  the  field  of  subways 
we  have  suffered  from  a  long  period  of 
neglect,  and  it  has  taken  the  province  a  long 
time  to  realize  that  rapid  transit  is  also  a 
form  of  transportation.  It  is  a  most  important 
way  of  avoiding  road  congestion.  Metropoli- 
ton  Toronto's  claim  that  subways  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  roadways,  is, 
and  has  been  over  the  years,  a  just  one,  and 
the  provincial  government  should  pay  half 
the  cost  of  the  subways.  When  I  say  half 
the  cost,  I  do  not  mean  just  the  roadbed,  but 
include  the  rails  and  the  cars  as  well.  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  Speaker,  that  whenever  a  subway 
or  a  new  expressway  is  built,  the  local  tax- 
payer must  bear  both  the  extra  cost  and 
the  loss  of  assessment  value.  As  a  result,  the 
means  for  paying  current  operating  costs  and 
for  finding  funds  for  new  capital  costs,  are 
lessened. 

The  city  of  Toronto  receives  no  help  for 
its  health  services,  and  health  costs.  Yet, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  elderly  citi- 
zens in  Toronto,  and  because  the  poor  tend 
to  congregate  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the 
health  costs  are  a  heavy  burden.  Some  muni- 
cipalities, like  East  York  and  Leaside,  have 
health  units  with  the  provincial  government 
paying  50  per  cent  of  their  costs.  I  think 
this  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  that  these 
municipalities  are  entitled  to  it.  It  is  true  that 
the  Toronto  Health  Department  receives  free 
drugs,  such  as  insulin  and  Salk  vaccine,  but 
little  more. 

There  are  many  ways,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
which  the  province  could  be  of  assistance. 
It  is  assistance  to  which  the  city  is  entitled 
when  one  bears  in  mind  that  Toronto  is  the 
province  of  Ontario's  greatest  source  of 
revenue.  But  despite  all  the  money  that  is 
made  in  Toronto,  the  fact  remains  that  an 
unfair  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
facilities  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  is  borne  by  the  home 
owners  in  Parkdale  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  This  is  what  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  becausCj  so  often 
people  from  outside  the  Metro  area  say  well, 
here  is  an  area  of  tremendous  wealth,  let  it 
pay  its  own  costs.  But  because  of  the  taxa- 
tion set-up,  a  set-up  that  was  inaugurated 
well  before  confederation,  the  heavy  burden 
of  taxation  is  upon  the  ratepayer;  and  it  is 
not  the  ratepayer  that  makes  the  great  profits 
out  of  industry. 
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I  again  emphasize:  I  am  interested  in  these 
80,000  ratepayers-that  is  80,000  out  of  the 
100,000-this  80,000  that  only  have  an 
average  assessment  of  $3,500  and  that  are 
bearing  a  far  greater  share  of  the  costs  of 
this  large  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  province  is  going  to  have  to  amend 
its  famous  Bill  No.  80  whereby  it  created 
the  metropolitan  area.  There  are  many 
different  views  of  what  should  be  done. 
Some  believe  that  there  should  be  a  borough 
system.     Others   want   it   left   as   it   is. 

I  wish  to  give  my  personal  views  of  what 
I  think  should  be  done  and  why  I  think  it 
should  be  done.  I  think  that  the  wisest 
approach  would  be  to  gradually  amalgamate 
the  various  services  over  a  two-  or  three-year 
period.  The  aim  would  be  a  total  amalgama- 
tion. 

I  believe  this  is  the  answer  for  these 
reasons: 

There  would  be  savings  in  administration 
through  unified  control. 

Taxation  would  be  standardized,  with  the 
community  as  a  whole  contributing  toward 
the  cost  of  facilities  which  are  now  con- 
stnicted  for  the  most  part  at  the  expense  of 
a  single  municipality  but  are  used  by  all  of 
the  metropolitan  residents. 

There  should  be  a  single  council  that 
would  make  its  decisions  more  promptly  than 
the  present  federated  council. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see 
an  elected  mayor  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
who  would  serve  for  a  four-year  term. 
Possibly  we  could  have  a  board  of  control 
of  eight  members,  who  would  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  there  would  be 
off-year  elections  for  the  board  of  control. 
In  this  way,  the  people  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  every  two 
years  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have 
continuity  on  the  board  of  control.  We  would 
also  avoid  the  danger  of  isolating  people's 
representatives  from  public  opinion;  that 
could  happen  in  a  large  municipality  over 
a  four-year  period. 

By  having  a  single  council,  we  would 
also  avoid  the  ridiculous  situation  where  a 
municipality  the  size  of  Swansea,  with  9,500, 
has  one  vote  and  a  municipality  the  size  of 
North  York,  with  252,000  people,  also  has 
one  vote.  It  is  time  we  got  back  to  repre- 
sentation by  population  and  got  away  from 
the  idea  of  so-called  super-mayors  that  do 
not  have  to  be  elected.  After  all,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefen- 
baker)     must    seek    the     confidence     of    the 


people.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  (Mr.  Robarts)  must  seek  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  I  think  any  individual 
who  has  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  council  of  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  should  do  likewise, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  believe  that  a  high  calibre  of  men  and 
women  would  be  attracted  to  serve  on  such 
a  council  and  board  of  control.  Under  such 
a  system,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  standardize 
zoning  bylaws  and  the  building  code  and 
other   similar  matters. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  how  confusing  it  is  on  the  borderline  of 
some  of  these  municipalities  where  they  have 
confusing  building  bylaws.  You  can  have 
apartments  on  one  side  of  the  street,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  in  a  diflFerent 
village  or  township,  you  cannot  have  them. 
It  is   a   ridiculous   situation. 

Nor  am  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  unmindful  of  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  other  area  muni- 
cipalities. Under  total  amalgamation  there 
would  be  a  single  fare  zone  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  metropolitan  area  for  transpor- 
tation. Where  surface  transit  is  deemed 
necessary  or  advisable  we  should,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  away  witii  the  street  cars  which 
slow  up  the  movement  of  other  vehicular 
traffic  and  take  up  so  much  of  the  valuable 
time  of  our  workmen  in  travelling  to  and 
from  their  places  of  residence  to  their  places 
of  work.  We  should  provide  a  fast  bus 
service. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  be  facing 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  area  now  known  as 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is 
a  regional  cultural  and  economic  unit.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  13  little  empires, 
jostling  and  striving  for  po.sition  in  an  infernal 
tug-of-war  of  smalltime  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  Toronto  area  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  province  and  to  this 
country.  It  is  time  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment gave  some  leadership  because  it 
requires  leadership  from  the  highest  level. 
The  present  administration  regards  Toronto's 
problems  in  a  way  which  is  proof  to  me  that 
the  present  administration  is  in  a  lethargic 
stupor.  In  the  meantime,  the  small  home 
owner  in  Parkdale  must  bear  an  unfair  and 
an  imjust  burden.  It  is  time  for  this  admin- 
istration to  throw  off  its  lethargy  and  give 
some  leadership  in  finding  a  solution  for 
Toronto's  present  problems. 

Mr.  F.  Cuindon  (Glengarry):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    am    pleased    to   have    this    opportunity    of 
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sharing  some  of  my  views  in  this  budget 
debate.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  happy  pleasure 
to  offer  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratula- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  you  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  House.  This  is  more  than 
a  conventional  gesture  on  my  part,  for  I 
admire  your  fairness,  knowledge  and  calm 
control.  It  is  well  said  that  the  man  of  calm 
mind  triumphs  over  the  turbulent. 

The  budget  debate  has  already  received 
much  attention  here.  A  great  deal  of  value 
has  been  derived  from  the  comments  of  those 
hon.  members  of  the  House  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussion.  The  variety  of  views 
has  helped  to  clarify  some  of  the  issues  of  the 
day. 

I  would  like  to  carry  your  minds  for  a 
moment  beyond  the  legislative  task  immedi- 
ately at  hand.  We  might  first  glance  back- 
wards to  the  early  days  of  our  province  and 
then  look  around  at  the  present  social  scene. 
Perhaps  in  this  way  we  can  get  a  new 
perspective. 

One  cannot  look  back  at  the  pioneer  days 
of  our  province  without  thinking  immediately 
of  Glengarry,  the  historic  constituency 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  represent 
for  the  last  six  years  in  this  Legislature.  Few 
men  in  this  country,  for  that  matter  in  this 
House,  realize  the  remarkable,  one  might  even 
say  fantastic,  contribution  which  the  early 
settlers  in  my  area  have  made  in  the  making 
of  Canada.  Glengarry  has  been  called  "The 
Cradle  of  the  Great"  with  some  justification. 
Today,  165  years  later,  I  would  like  to  pay 
homage  to  these  men.  Many  of  them  were 
Scottish  officers  who  had  fought  with  Wolfe 
in  the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  many  of  their 
descendants  are  still  in  Glengarry.  Strange 
to  say,  some  of  them  were  Frenchmen  who 
had  fought  with  Montcalm  on  the  same  Plains 
of  Abraham. 

The  Williamses,  MacDonalds,  Frasers,  Camp- 
bells, McGillivrays,  McLeods,  Mclntoshes, 
Forbes  and  Gunns  now  hving  in  Glengarry 
are  among  the  descendants  of  Scottish  officers 
who  fought  with  Fraser's  Highlanders  at 
Quebec  and  who  were  disbanded  in  1763. 

If  we  are  proud  of  the  vast  stretches  of  our 
country  that  reach  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  49th  parallel  to 
the  Arctic,  then  you  must  thank  the  men 
from  Glengarry  who,  along  with  other  north- 
westers from  Montreal,  won  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  North  American  continent  for  Canada. 

Lest  you  think  I  am  being  carried  away  by 
my  own  enthusiasm,  permit  me  to  mention 
just  a  few  of  these  men.  They  were  Sir 
Alexander  McKenzie  who,  as  early  as  1793, 
paddled  his  way  clear  across  Canada  to  the 
Pacific. 


There  was  Sir  Simon  Fraser  who,  in  1808, 
with  a  crew  of  14  hardy  souls,  traversed  the 
Fraser  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
His  remains  lie  buried  in  nearby  St.  Andrews. 

Nor  should  I  fail  to  mention  David  Thomp- 
son, who  surveyed  the  Columbia  River  and 
who  surveyed  more  of  Canada  in  what  is  now 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 
than  100  surveyors  who  have  lived  here  since. 

With  him  on  some  of  these  trips  in  which 
he  established  forts  and  trading  posts  that 
held  the  area  for  Canada  went  Duncan 
McGillivray,  another  northwest  partner  from 
Williamstown  who  got  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  it  was 
these  men,  the  men  from  Glengarry,  who 
supplied  much  of  the  brains  and  brawn  for 
these  daring  enterprises. 

When  Lawrence  Selkirk  was  looking  for 
someone  to  recruit  and  bring  over  his  first 
settlers,  he  came  to  Williamstown  to  enlist 
the  help  of  Captain  Miles  McDonnell. 
McDonnell  accepted  the  challenge,  went  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland  and  came  back  with 
105  settlers  via  Hudson  Bay  and  a  700-mile 
trip  overland  to  what  is  now  Winnipeg. 

Similarly,  when  the  Northwest  Company 
wanted  an  astute  and  cunning  man  to  manage 
its  fur  trading  operations  in  Manitoba,  they 
chose  Duncan  Cameron  of  Williamstown. 
Cameron's  remains  are  buried  in  the  United 
Church  cemetery  along  with  McGillivray  and 
McGillis  in  the  church  at  Williamstown, 
whose  church  bell,  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
McKenzie,  still  calls  the  people  to  worship. 

Nor  do  w«  have  to  go  this  far  afield  to  see 
the  results  of  their  labour.  It  may  come  as  a 
bit  of  a  surprise  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  learn  that  the  very  land  upon  which 
this  House  sits  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  for  the  Crown  by  a  man  from  Glen- 
garry. In  the  year  1787,  Sir  John  Johnson,  in 
his  capacity  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  came  down  from  Glengarry  to  meet 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Mississauga  Indians  in 
the  carrying  place  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 
There  he  concluded  a  treaty  involving  the 
purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  including 
what  is  now  Toronto. 

It  is  also  significant  that  when  this  province 
looked  around  for  its  first  Prime  Minister,  it 
chose  Mr,  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  whose 
farm  home  can  still  be  seen  a  few  miles  from 
Cornwall. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald  for  he  began  his  career  as  the 
member  for  the  old  county  of  Glengarry. 
All  those  who  have  written  about  him  use 
much  the  same  terms.  They  say  Premier 
Macdonald    was    noted    for    great    force    of 
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character,  an  outspoken,  independent  attitude, 
absolute  honesty  and  being  a  little  close  with 
money.  After  that  description  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  he  was  of  proud  Scottish 
ancestrv',  though  he  was  born  in  1812  at  St. 
Raphael,  Glengarry  county.  In  passing,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  (Mr.  Robarts)  for  the 
warm  tribute  he  has  paid  to  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald  on  the  occasion  of  his  150th 
birthday,  last  December.  By  the  same  token, 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  that  hon.  members 
opposite,  including  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  did  not  see 
fit  to  pay  homage  to  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald, first  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  and  a 
great  man  of  their  own  political  persuasion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  from  Glengarry 
came  from  fighting  stock.  They  provided 
General  Brock  with  his  aide-de-camp  who, 
along  with  Brock,  lost  his  life  at  the  battle 
of  Quecnston  Heights.  At  the  battle  of 
Crysler's  Fann,  together  with  some  British 
regulars,  800  of  them  fought  the  American 
invaders  to  a  standstill  and  in  so  doing  saved 
Montreal  from  almost  certain  capture,  and 
with  the  fall  of  Montreal  would  have  followed 
the  fall  of  Canada. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio):  They  were  different  liberals  then! 

Mr.  Guindon:  This  great  event  will  be 
commemorated  in  Upper  Canada  Village,  in 
the  middle  of  July,  and  I  wish  to  extend  a 
very  warm  invitation  to  all  hon.  members  of 
tlie  House  to  attend  this  two-day  celebration. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Scottish  settlers 
in  Glengarry  were  grent  fighters,  they  also 
had  groat  fualities  of  heart  and  mind.  It  is 
not  genera liy  known  that  Glengarry  is  the 
{•radio  of  both  Prot(\stant  and  Catholic  faiths 
in  this  province.  The  Reverend  Bethune, 
Ameri'an  United  Empire  Loyalist,  was  the 
first  Presbvteriin  minister  west  of  the  Quebec 
frontier.  He  established  whit  was  then  the 
Presbyterian  chtirfh  in  1787  and  served  it 
until  his  d(;ath.  Likewise,  at  nearby  St. 
Andrews,  Roderick  McDonald  was  the  first 
Poman  Catholic  priest  to  administer  a 
I{om  in  Catholic  pari.sh  in  Ontario,  just  as  the 
Reverend  Alexander  MacDonald,  from  nearby 
St.  Paphael,  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
bivshop  for  Ontario.  Similarly,  the  Reverend 
John  MaeKrn/ie  was  the  first  moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  province. 

In  1957,  on  my  first  contribution  in  this 
Hou.se,  I  indicated  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  that  a 
journev  in  Glengarry  would  be  most  reward- 
ing.   Today,  I  am  most  happy  to  report  that 


many  plaques  have  been  erected  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  our  courageous  and  dis- 
tinguished pioneers. 

Some  day  I  trust  something  more  tangible 
will  be  done  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
these  men  from  Glengarry  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  making  of  Canada. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Now  as  to  the 
present,  we  find  our  province  of  Ontario 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Mac- 
donald's  era,  100  years  ago.  The  most  obvious 
growth  is  in  population.  At  Confederation 
there  were  1.5  million  people  in  the  province; 
today  there  are  well  over  six  million. 

Growth  is  a  sign  of  health.  The  parents 
of  Ontario  have  given  their  province  a  very 
real  vote  of  confidence  in  producing  so  many 
children.  In  recent  years  our  birth  rate  has 
been  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 

New  citizens  arrive  in  Ontario  in  two  ways, 
via  the  cradle,  or  via  other  lines  of  transporta- 
tion. We  welcome  them,  however  they  come. 

I  appreciate  the  influx  of  people  from  coun- 
tries across  the  ocean.  This,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
province.  The  newcomers  from  Europe  have 
been  markedly  industrious  and  successful. 
They  view  the  scene  with  a  fresh  vision  and 
see  the  opportunities  that  are  there,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  many  thousands 
of  immigrants  have  been  absorbed  with  ease, 
both  because  they  made  an  effort  to  fit  in 
the  pattern  of  Canadian  life,  and  because  in 
a  friendly,  hospitable  manner  we  have  made 
a  place  for  them. 

It  is  no  one-sided  adjustment.  The  immi- 
grants have  given  a  pleasant  and  different 
flavour  to  our  community.  They  have  re- 
flavoured  everything  from  the  foods  we  eat 
to  our  taste  in  fine  art  and  the  whole  art  of 
living. 

The  integration  of  immigrants  has  been  an 
easy  and  happy  process  because,  for  one 
thing,  there  is  less  racial  prejudice  in  Ontario 
than  in  most  other  places.  This  may  be  very 
well  due  to  the  long  experience  we  had  had 
in  reconciling  the  claims  of  French-Canadians 
and  English-speaking  Canadians.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  Lord 
Durham  described  Canada  as  being  no  unity 
at  all,  but  as  he  said,  "Two  nations  warring 
in  the  bo.som  of  a  single  state".  Yet,  since 
then,  we  have  founded  a  confederation  and 
together  we  have  maintained  it  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years. 

Speaking  as  one  of  Ontario's  native  sons 
of  French  descent,  I  must  express  my  deep 
regret  and  concern  in  the  determination  of 
certain  groups  of  people,  particularly  in  the 
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younger    age    bracket,    to     do     away    with 
Confederation. 

I  am  quite  disturbed  at  the  national  picture 
as  it  appears  to  me  in  this  year  1963. 
What's  happening  to  Canada  anyway?  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment at  all  levels  of  government  as  well  as 
every  public-spirited  citizen  should  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  what  is  happening  to  our 
country  right  now.  What  I  want  to  say  is 
that  while  certain  elements  are  striking  at 
the  very  basis  of  our  national  structure,  we, 
as  responsible  citizens,  sit  idly  by  when  we 
should  take  a  firm  stand  for  Confederation. 
I  am  a  strong  believer  in  Confederation  as 
founded  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  Sir 
Georges-Etienne  Cartier.  I  firmly  believe  that 
Canada's  future  rests  in  Confederation.  I 
firmly  believe  that  Canada  can  and  will  make 
a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  world  only 
through  Confederation.  But  let's  face  it- 
Confederation  is  assailed  from  many  sides 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  for  both 
English-  and  French-speaking  citizens  of 
Canada. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  this 
field,  far  from  it.  However,  as  a  businessman 
who  does  not  get  carried  away  by  emotions 
and,  coming  from  Glengarry,  coming  from 
the  buffer  zone  between  English-  and  French- 
speaking  Canada,  I  think  I  can  assess  the 
situation  objectively  in  its  true  perspective. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, Canadians  of  all  origins  subscribe  to 
any  movement  towards  true  unity  in  a 
common  brotherhood. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  those  who  think 
that  French-Canadians,  by  a  sort  of  political 
expediency,  want  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  Canada,  would  not  study  a  little 
more  of  our  history.  When  you  have  been 
versed  in  our  regard  for  tradition,  our  loyalty 
to  the  Crown  down  through  the  years,  our 
respect  for  human  beings,  our  love  for  "the 
native  land",  you  know  very  well  that  those 
who  subscribe  to  such  a  theory  cannot  be 
proponents  of  disunity.  And  consequently, 
the  separation  from  Confederation  is  in  itself 
contrary  to  the  French-Canadian  way  of  life. 

However,  it  must  be  stated  that  there  are 
today  several  separatist  groups,  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  those  groups  do  not  even  get  along 
between  themselves.  Most  of  their  members 
are  recruited  among  young  men  and  women 
in  their  early  twenties.  Do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  all  illiterate.  Many  of 
them  are  university  graduates:  lawyers, 
teachers,  engineers  and  members  of  many 
other    professions.     At    the    beginning,    they 


were  few  in  numbers  but  their  ranks  are 
increasing  very  rapidly.  My  only  fear  is 
that  if  we  don't  take  action  now  to  strengthen 
our  partnership  then  we  will  be  in  real 
trouble  before  too  many  years.  This  is  what 
I,  as  a  true  Canadian,  would  like  to  avoid  in 
our  country. 

But  I  suspect  a  question  in  your  mind: 
How  to  achieve  this  unity  so  desirable  for 
Canada?  My  answer  is  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  strengthening  the  ties  of  our  people. 
But  first,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  few 
incidents  which  are  not  conducive  to  good 
relationship.  In  other  words,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  what  not  to  do. 

Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fostering  national 
unity  when  people  in  responsible  position,  in 
fact  a  member  of  Parliament,  would  state 
publicly  that  Canada  has  done  nothing  for 
him  and  consequently  he  would  not  fight 
for  his  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  foster- 
ing national  unity  when  people  take  to  public 
squares  burning  honourable  citizens  in  efiBgy* 
Likewise,  is  it  not  sowing  seeds  of  dissension 
when  a  federal  member  tells  his  fellow 
Canadians  that  the  only  contribution  to 
Canada  made  by  French-Canadians  was 
Maurice  "Rocket"  Richard  and  Lily  St.  Cyr— 
a  stripteaser? 

Is  it  not  sowing  seeds  of  dissension  when 
people  very  highly  regarded  will  advise  other 
Canadians  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  school 
problems  is  not  to  rent  apartments  to  people 
of  another  religious  persuasion?  In  my  Way 
of  thinking  those  people  represent  a  very 
small  group  which  is  doing  our  country  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

But  let  us  be  more  realistic  and  construc- 
tive in  our  approach  to  the  whole  problem. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  make, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  beginning  a  profession 
of  faith,  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  desire 
for  unity.  More  than  ever,  this  desire  for 
unity  is  deep  in  the  hearts  of  Canadians. 
And  a  great  step  forward  towards  achieving 
this  goal  is  to  promote  closer  relations  be- 
tween our  people.  I  sincerely  think  that  once 
we  get  to  know  each  other  we  will  find  that 
we  have  eveything  in  common.  Once  we  get 
to  know  each  other  we  will  love  each  other. 
The  human  heart  without  love  is  a  very  poor 
thing.  And  this,  which  is  true  in  the  meta- 
physical sense,  is  also  true  in  terms  even 
of  economic  and  political  unity.  It  has  always 
been  the  hallmark  of  progressive  and 
culturally   mature   societies. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  Royal 
commission  or  a  conference  should  study 
this  serious  problem.  No  doubt  some  good 
would  result  from  such  an  investigation,  but 
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I  would  go  a  step  further  and  appoint  a 
permanent  body  which  would  report  annually 
to  the  federal  government.  The  study  will 
obviously  reveal  that  some  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made  in  certain  areas  of  relation- 
ship between  the  two  partners  of  Confedera- 
tion. Here  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
many  grievances  or  complaints  expressed 
by  our  friends  from  the  province  of  Quebec 
can  be  rectified  by  themselves  without  dis- 
rupting our  social,  economic  and  national 
structure. 

I  think  I  should  stress  also  the  role  which 
can  be  played  by  our  Canadian  universities 
in  the  safeguarding  of  Confederation.  Among 
those  outstanding  universities  I  would  like 
to  single  out  the  University  of  Ottawa,  my 
alma  mater,  which  has  established  a  signi- 
ficant pattern  for  others  to  observe.  A  special 
feature  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  is  that 
of  two  languages  and  cultural  streams.  For 
this  is  Canada's  oldest  officially  bilingual 
university.  Bilingualism  extends  through  all 
faculties,  institutes  and  schools;  in  most, 
parallel  instruction  is  offered  in  English  and 
French.  Indeed,  an  atmosphere  of  human 
universality,  understanding  and  co-operation 
is  perceptible  throughout.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  century-old  university  are  men  and 
women  of  five  continents,  all  colours,  many 
languages  and  most  creeds. 

The  university's  ability  to  date  to  keep 
pace  with  increasing  student  numbers  is 
gratifying.  But  it  is  now  readily  apparent  that 
a  programme  of  major  capital  expansion  is 
essential.  By  1965  full-time  students  are 
expected  to  number  5,000.  Increased  revenues 
will  be  needed  to  meet  higher  operating 
costs.  Funds  are  essential  if  talented  students 
are  not  to  be  deprived  of  opportunities. 

The  university  is  now  faced  with  a  serious 
financial  problem.  It  only  receives  grants  on 
its  schools  of  medicine  and  science,  and  in 
spite  of  government  grants  those  two  faculties 
will  show  a  deficit  of  $600,000  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  To  my  knowledge  this 
is  a  unique  situation  in  the  province  and  I 
would  kindly  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  to  explore  every  avenue  or  channel 
possible  to  further  assist  Ottawa  University. 
We  have  nothing  to  gain  but  much  to  lose  if 
this  highly-ratod  Ontario  university  finds  itself 
unable  to  cope  with  its  expansion  programme. 

I  do  not  want  to  canonize  Ottawa  U.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  everything  that  has 
passed  in  the  walls  of  the  university  has  been 
perfect,  but  I  am  saying  that  if  the  principles 
of  national  unity  are  still  applied  and  taught 
as  they  were  in  my  day,  these  graduates  will 


be  first-class  citizens.  They  will  be  upholders 
and  protectors  of  liberty,  not  destroyers 
thereof.  They  will  not  be  tools  for  sub- 
version or  division  in  their  community.  Rather 
they  will  have  in  their  hearts  a  desire  for 
service,  for  devotion,  for  imion  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters  of  whatever  colour,  of 
whatever  race,  or  whatever  religious  con- 
viction. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  matter  of 
Confederation,  I  would  like  to  say  that  action 
speaks  louder  than  words.  In  this  respect, 
may  I  congratulate  the  government  of  the 
day  on  its  forward  step  to  bring  a  very 
important  alleviation  of  the  burdens  which 
have  been  carried  so  long  by  the  ratepayers 
of   one    of   our    school    systems. 

The  action  taken  by  this  government  with 
respect  to  school  problems  is  far  more 
eloquent  than  the  best  of  speeches.  And 
I  hope  that  this  message  of  understanding 
and  comprehension  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards bringing  us  closer  to  our  ultimate 
objective:    unity  within  diversity. 

Monsieur  le  president:  J'ai  toujours  ressenti 
une  bien  vive  emotion  chaque  fois  que  j'ai 
eu  I'occasion  de  parler  dans  ma  langue  mater- 
nelle  dans  I'enceinte  de  cette  chambre  hono- 
rable. Aujourd'hui,  cet  evenement  revet  un 
caractere  encore  plus  emouvant,  puisque  je 
viens  de  toucher  du  doigt  un  des  problemes 
les  plus  angoissants  de  I'heure:  celui  de 
Tunite  nationale. 

Je  voudrais  que  ma  voix  fut  assez  puissante 
pour  se  faire  entendre  par  tons  nos  compatri- 
otes  du  Quebec.  Aussi,  je  voudrais  faire  appel 
a  vous  messieurs  les  deputes,  a  tons  les  citoy- 
ens  desireux  de  sauvegarder  la  confederation 
menacee  par  certains  mouvements  separatistes 
voues  a  sa  destruction.  J'exprime,  j'en  suis 
certain,  monsieur  le  president,  ropinion  de 
tons  les  canadiens  d'expression  fran^aise  qui 
vivent  en  dehors  du  Quebec,  comme  celle  de 
la  tres  grande  majorite  de  nos  concitoyens  de 
la  belle  province. 

C'est  avec  un  regret  profond  que  nous 
constatons  I'activite  febrile  des  ennemis  de 
la  Confederation.  Je  crois  que  I'heure  est 
venue  de  nous  liguer,  nous  unir  afin  de  mater 
cette  vague  croissante  du  separatisme  qui 
nous  conduira  tot  ou  tard  a  la  division,  a  la 
banqueroute,  si  non  a  la  guerre  civile. 

Vivrc  au  sein  de  la  Confederation  ne  signi- 
fie  pas  abdiquer  ou  plier  I'echine.  II  y  a  sure- 
ment  assez  dTiommes  de  bonne  volonte  au 
Canada  pour  permcttre  aux  deux  grandes 
races  de  vivre  et  de  grandir  ensemble  dans 
un  climat  de  justice,  de  prosperite  et  de  paix. 

Permettez-moi  de  signaler  en  terminant  le 
gcste    significatif   pose   par   le   gouvemement 
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ontarien  au  cours  de  la  presente  session.  A 
mon  sens,  les  actes  positifs  sont  plus  eloquents 
que  les  plus  beaux  discours.  Aussi,  je  me 
dois  de  feliciter  le  premier  ministre  qui  vient 
de  rectifier  une  anomalie  en  modifiant  la  loi 
scolaire  afin  d'introduire  une  meilleur  repar- 
tition des  taxes  et  alleger  le  fardeau  des 
contribuables  des  ecoles  separees.  Cette  me- 
sure  recente  demontre  clairement  que  la  ou 
il  y  a  de  la  bonne  volonte,  il  y  a  toujours 
moyen  de  s'entendre.  Ce  qui  est  possible  a 
Techelon  provincial  c'est  encore  d'avantage 
au  niveau  federal. 

Comme  conclusion  pratique,  je  vous  dis: 
lutte  au  separatisme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  today,  I  felt  a  certain  melancholy,  a 
certain  sadness.  As  hon.  members  know,  I 
will  not  contest  the  county  of  Glengarry  in 
the  next  provincial  election,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Glengarry  for  the  support  and  con- 
fidence they  have  placed  in  me  on  many 
occasions. 

However,  Mr,  Speaker,  before  the  hon. 
members  opposite  have  a  chance  to  show 
their  elation  at  my  last  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  shall  return;  not  as  the  mem- 
ber for  Glengarry  but  as  the  member  for  its 
sister  riding,  the  county  of  Stormont. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  province 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  sta- 
ture of  our  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  that 
awareness  will  be  translated  into  votes  when- 
ever the  next  provincial  election  is  called. 

I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  this 
party  will  once  again  take  their  place  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  I  intend  to  be  sitting 
with  them.  The  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  under  the  leadership  of 
our  energetic  Prime  Minister  and  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  enacted  has  received 
widespread  support. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  at  this  time  as  member 
for  Perth  to  rise  and  make  a  small  contribu- 
tion to  the  budget  debate. 

The  riding  I  represent  is  the  most  central 
of  western  Ontario  and  includes  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Perth  and  the  town  of 
Palmerston,  where  I  was  bom  and  raised. 
It  is  an  honour  to  take  part  in  this  budget 
address;  the  budget  which  was  so  ably  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan).  He  is  to  be  commended  both  for  the 
very  progressive  programme,  which  provides 
such  generous  assistance  to  all  the  munici- 
palities in  financing  municipal,  school  board 


and  current  expenditures,  and  for  making 
these  grants  available  much  earlier  in  the 
year. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  education  for  a  few 
moments  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems 
which  no  doubt  are  quite  common  to  most 
of  us.  I  am  sure  everyone  must  admit  that  the 
department  has  made  great  strides  in  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  all  who  want  a 
better  education  or  to  acquire  know-how  in 
the  fields  which  have  become  more  and  more 
technical.  I  think  we  should  have  a  greater 
concentration  of  our  guidance  studies  in  our 
schools  since  so  many  of  our  young  people 
are  not  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
various  vocations  they  might  enter.  It  would 
help  them  to  decide  if  they  could  have  more 
information  on  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  there  have  been  great  strides 
made  in  this.  Money  alone  will  not  do  it, 
but  it  will  help.  Great  srnns  we  are  told,  up 
to  $233  million,  will  be  paid  in  grants  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  this  year. 
These  grants  include  the  special  grants  pay- 
able under  The  Residential  and  Farm  School 
Tax  Assistance  Grant  Act,  which  have  done 
much  to  hold  local  taxes  and  in  some  areas 
reduce  them. 

In  last  Thursday's  Stratford  Beacon  Herald, 
the  headlines  are:  "Grants  and  Economy  Cut 
Stratford  School  Mill  Rate";  on  the  next  day: 
"Due  to  Grants  the  Separate  School  Mill 
Rates  Drop".  For  the  first  time,  the  mill  rates 
in  both  separate  and  private  schools  are  the 
same  in  the  city  of  Stratford. 

I  am  sure  all  are  very  happy  with  this, 
inasmuch  as  they  a£Fect  the  taxes  which  are  a 
very  serious  concern  to  every  resident  and 
taxpayer.  In  my  own  riding,  Palmerston  and 
Listowel  have  added  large,  new  additions 
under  the  federal-provincial  technical  and 
vocational  training  agreement  and  Stratford 
is  in  the  process  of  building  a  large  new 
technical  school.  The  St.  Mary's  area  is  at 
the  present  time  considering  a  new  large 
addition. 

The  overall  growth  in  these  schools  in  the 
various  areas  most  certainly  reflect  the  general 
good  economy  which  prevails  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Too  few  people  in  all  areas 
realize  the  assistance  and  tax  dollars  which 
have  been  given  to  the  various  municipalities 
by  the  provincial  government. 

I  would  hke  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  text  books.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
same  vein  several  times  in  this  Legislature 
and  I,  like  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon),  have  long  advocated  that  the  depart- 
ment should  supply  the  text.  In  the  first 
place  they  should  set  up  a  curriculum  and 
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decide  on  the  text  for  each  grade  and  elimi- 
nate the  extras  except  for  use  as  reference 
in  the  hbraries.  These  text  books  cost  a  lot 
of  our  families  which  have  a  number  of 
children  large  sums  of  money  which  they  can 
ill  afford. 

For  many  years,  in  my  business  as  a 
druggist  and  a  stationer,  I  supplied  school 
books.  Now  they  are  mostly  bought  by  the 
school  boards.  I  can  assure  you  tliat  most  of 
the  retailers  were  relieved  of  a  grand  head- 
ache. With  the  various  changes  each  year 
in  text  books  and  the  carryover  which  they 
had,  it  made  a  very  unprofitable  business  for 
any  retailer. 

I  think  that  the  text  books  should  be 
supplied  by  the  department;  but  I  believe 
the  exercise  books,  pencils,  zipper  cases, 
should  be  sold  by  the  local  retailer,  whoever 
he  may  be,  adjacent  to  the  school. 

Over  the  years,  great  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  on  new  secondary  schools  while 
some  of  our  primary  schools  have  received 
less  attention.  Salaries  have  been  greatly 
improved,  possibly  multiplied  by  eight  over 
the  last  20  years.  More  and  more  boards  are 
taking  advantage  of  new  facilities  by  uniting 
for  this  sole  purpose.  But  we  cannot  forget 
that  many  of  our  leaders  in  this  country, 
and  others,  received  their  early  education, 
and  a  good  sound  one,  based  above  all  on  the 
three  R's  in  the  little  red  school  house. 

Sometimes  parents  forget  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  teaching  the  students  are  not  all 
the  teacher's  but  to  a  large  degree  theirs, 
particularly  discipline  and  in  the  preparation 
for  lessons. 

We  also  notice  that  maintenance  and 
capital  and  special  programme  grants  to  the 
universities  in  the  year  1963  and  1964  will 
amount  to  approximately  $70  million.  We 
suggest  that  more  monies  be  allotted  for  the 
replacement  of  some  of  our  older  teachers' 
colleges.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  province,  the  teachers'  college  previ- 
otisly  called  the  normal  school  in  the  city  of 
Stratford.  This  is  situated  in  an  area  which 
was  settled  well  over  135  years  ago.  The 
teachers'  college  is  approximately  60  years 
old  and  it  is  certainly  not  adequate  as  a 
serviceable  unit  to  prepare  our  teachers  to 
train  the  young  people  of  today. 

Many  fine  students  and  graduates  have 
been  processed,  as  you  might  call  it,  through 
the  teachers'  college  at  Stratford.  One  of  the 
most  famed,  who  was  a  former  member 
of  this  House,  was  tlie  late  Miss  Agnes 
McPhail,  a  graduate  of  that  same  teachers' 
college  at  Stratford. 

I  could  go  on,  there  are  many  others,  one 


of  whom  is  our  deputy  Minister,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Elbom,  deputy  Minister  of  Education,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  teachers'  college  at  Stratford. 
All  through  this  province  are  graduates  who 
have  received  their  training  at  this  institution. 

I  might  say  it  has  no  proper  gymnasium. 
Its  assembly  hall  on  the  top  floor  caimot  be 
used,  it  has  been  condemned.  Most  of  those 
graduating  from  this  fine  institution  go  to 
schools  which  have  new  faculties  which  are 
not  available  to  tliem  in  their  training.  I  do 
hope  as  another  year  rolls  around  that  the 
matter  will  be  taken  care  of  and  a  new  school 
will  be  built  in  the  city  of  Stratford  to  act 
as  a  training  school,  a  college,  for  the 
teachers  in  tlie  whole  area  of  western  Ontario. 

The  announcement  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  of  the  new 
arrangement  for  widows  and  unmarried 
women  to  receive  an  allowance  when  they  are 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  64  has  been  most 
widely  acclaimed  in  my  county.  It  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  many  hardships  which 
befall  such  a  group.  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
an  hon.  member  in  this  Chamber  who  has 
not  had  these  poor  people  come  to  him  to 
see  if  he  could  help  in  solving  their  problems. 

Assistance  of  this  government  to  counties 
in  supplying  funds  through  grants  for 
specialized  accommodation  and  fine  new, 
modern  homes  for  our  elderly  citizens  is  to 
be  greatly  commended.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit  a  few  of  these  institutions 
in  other  counties,  other  than  Perth,  and  we 
must  admit  that  it  removed  some  of  these 
old  disliked  feelings  associated  with  county 
homes  of  the  past.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  county  of  Perth  and  the  city  of 
Stratford  are  presently  considering  the  need 
for  such  a  home  to  provide  the  very  best  in 
care  and  services  for  our  elderly  citizens  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  tlie  later  days  of  their 
lives  in  happiness  and  comfort.  I  would  wish 
them  well  in  their  project  and  I  know  the 
provincial  government  will  send  them  every 
assistance,  with  50  per  cent  grant  on  con- 
struction costs  and  70  per  cent  on  their  main- 
tenance cost. 

The  junior  farmers  in  Perth  county,  I  am 
certainly  sure,  will  appreciate  the  extension 
of  The  Junior  Farmer  Loans  Act  with  its 
scope  and  effectiveness  greatly  increased. 
Perth  county  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
portions  in  the  province,  having  in  its  con- 
fines 4,122  farmers,  all  good,  honest,  hard- 
working people  who  do  appreciate  good 
roads,  schools,  hospitals  and  sound  govern- 
ment. 

Last  year  there  was  a  $14  million  field 
crop  in  Perth  county.  The  total  agricultural 
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wealth  last  year  in  Perth  county,  including 
cattle,  swine,  horses,  sheep  and  chickens, 
amounted  to  over  $45  million,  which  in  any 
man's  money  is  a  lot  of  money.  You  can  see 
from  that  the  interest  that  will  arise  out  of 
the  extension  of  this  junior  farm  loan,  which 
will  enable  many  junior  farmers  to  take  over 
the  old  home,  as  it  were,  and  operate  it  as 
a  unit  on  his  own. 

With  regard  to  the  winter  works  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  carried  on  effectively 
in  Perth  county,  I  might  mention  that  there 
were  more  municipalities  took  advantage  of 
this  scheme.  In  Stratford,  St.  Mary's,  Mitchell 
and  Listowel  there  were  12  projects.  Eight 
projects  were  in  Stratford,  including  work 
on  the  new  administration  of  justice  build- 
ing. On  that  project  alone  25  men  were 
employed  and  $115,000  in  winter  works 
assistance  was  provided.  In  the  whole  riding 
I  believe  the  amount  expended  amounted  to 
$230,000— that  is  assistance  money— account- 
ing for  11,000  man-days;  which  is  quite  a 
help  in  providing  those  unemployed  with 
work  in  the  area. 

With  regard  to  conservation  in  the  area, 
they  have  a  very  active  group  in  the  Thames 
Valley  group  and  Middle  Maitland.  Projects 
are  underway  and  slated  this  year  for  work 
at  Wildwood  and  in  Stratford  which  will 
mean  much  in  cleaning  up  the  Avon  and 
adding  to  the  beauty  surrounding  the  festival 
building  in  the  city  of  Stratford. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
need  for  grants  here  and  there.  I  think  we 
are  all  quite  in  accord  with  the  policy 
announced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  in  connection  with  grants  assisting 
in  construction  of  bypasses  and  subways.  This 
has  received  acclaim  across  the  province.  I 
might  add  it  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
the  government  should  take  over  completely 
the  construction  of  provincial  highways 
through  all  our  cities  and  towns  and  give 
them  the  same  break  as  a  township  has. 
When  the  highways  are  built  through  town- 
ships they  are  at  no  expense  whatever. 

In  the  city  of  Stratford  they  have  great 
problems  with  traffic  and  upkeep  of  roads. 
As  you  know,  traffic  originating  from  St. 
Mary's  with  heavy  loads  of  cement,  and  from 
Goderich— salt— plays  havoc  with  the  high- 
ways and  influences  traffic  to  a  great  extent. 
I  am  sure  it  would  put  all  municipalities  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  if  such  were  the  case 
that  highways  be  taken  over  in  these  muni- 
cipalities—and that  would  go  for  cities  too. 

I  was  very  interested  in  a  clipping  which 
I  took  out  of  the  Free  Tress  the  other  day. 
It  had  to  do  with  modern  growth  and  I  am 


sure  that  most  municipahties  are  very  happy 
with  moderate  growth;  some  of  them  have 
experienced  growth  which  has  been— 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  WiUiam):  Will  you 
permit  a  question?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
all  township,  county  and  municipal  roads  be 
taken  over  by  the  provincial  government? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards:  No,  I  mean  the  King's 
highway,  sir. 

Mr.  Chappie:  The  King's  highways? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards:  Yes,  sir.  This  slip  that 
I  have  taken  out  of  the  Free  Press  has  to  do 
with  the  statement  on  moderate  growth, 
which  I  think  is  the  ultimate  aim.  We  have 
seen  and  heard  all  about  it  in  this  House. 
The  problems  that  face  Metro  Toronto  and 
other  large  municipalities,  and  possibly  some 
of  this,  would  not  have  happened  if  some  of 
the  small  industry  had  spread  itself  out 
through  the  province  and  added  to  the  whole 
economy.  It  goes  on  to  say  this: 

We  doubt  if  many  Stratford  taxpayers 
would  like  to  see  this  city  hit  by  a  boom. 
We  have  the  experience  of  many  other 
cities  to  warn  us  that  explosive  growth 
with  population  increasing  and  spreading 
too  rapidly  brings  in  its  wake  a  good 
many  tax  bill  headaches,  with  money 
needed  for  streets,  sewers,  water  mains, 
street  widening,  downtown  parking, 
schools,  and  all  of  it  wanted  at  once. 

I  think  the  "at  once"  part  is  quite  notice- 
able too,  for  this  reason,  that  I  think  most 
of  us  who  live  in  the  rural  areas,  in  the 
towns  where  we  have  our  sewers  in  and  paid 
for,  had  to  pay  for  them  all  ourselves;  we 
built  our  own  places;  we  did  not  expect  other 
people  to  do  it,  yet  now  the  cry  is  that  they 
want  governments  to  look  after  the  sewers, 
they  want  them  to  do  everything  and  they 
do  not  take  the  initiative  to  go  out  and  get 
a  lot  of  things  done  themselves. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  through  the 
housing  branch,  housing  development  in  the 
city  of  Stratford  has  been  very  successful 
over  the  period  of  this  last  15  to  18  years.  I 
think  one  of  the  first  developments  in  housing 
in  the  province  was  right  at  Stratford,  and 
Dr.  Faludi  was  the  consulting  engineer  at 
that  time.  It  has  proved  very  successful 
there  and  the  boards  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  service  that  they  have  given  in  the 
municipalities  afi^ected.  There  is  also  one  in 
the  town  of  Listowel. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  all  quite 
happy  that  we  have  mutual  problems  which 
have  to  be  solved  and  I  think  that  sometimes 
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things  are  said  in  this  House  which  would 
tend  to  try  to  divide  the  city  and  rural  area 
which  I  do  not  think  is  right.  Toronto  is  a 
very  fine  city.  I  think  they  are  doing  pretty 
well  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned. 
I  think  we  must  all  realize  that  there  is  not 
a  small  community  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
where  there  is  not  a  good  business  in  every 
line  maybe  going  out  to  some  of  the  big 
stores  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  which  does  not 
help  the  local  community  at  all  in  taxes,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  do  not  just  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Toronto. 
They  have  a  very  aggressive  board  of  trade 
here  and  industry  is  centralized  here,  which 
certainly  does  add  to  their  assessment  and 
taxing  ability. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  I  picked  up  an 
interesting  item  in  the  Financial  Post  in 
February.  It  was  quoted  as  saying  that  sub- 
ways pay  for  themselves,  and  this  item  which 
I  would  like  to  put  in  Hansard,  is  very 
interesting.  This  came  from  the  Financial 
Post  on  February  9,  and  it  pointed  out  that 
in  addition  to  providing  fast  transportation 
for  250,000  riders  every  day,  subway  stim- 
ulates urban  growth  and  adds  millions  to  tax 
assessment  rolls. 

Granted  a  subway  is  expensive  but  it 
does  more  than  move  people.  It  accelerates 
urban  expansion,  boosts  real  estate  develop- 
.  ment  and  hikes  assessment  to  the  point 
where  the  increased  tax  revenue  may  be 
greater  than  the  amortization  of  the  subway 
itself. 

An  accompanying  assessment  chart  shows  the 
increase  in  assessment  covering  areas  con- 
tiguous to  the  Yonge  Street  subway.  In  just 
ten  years  the  city  has  gained  $196  million, 
an  increase  of  58  per  cent.  If  a  normal 
increase  in  assessment  had  taken  place,  it 
might  have  been  reasonably  placed  at  25  per 
cent,  a  gain  of  $58  million-odd.  This  yield 
in  taxes  on  the  difference  between  a  normal 
assessment  growth  and  the  actual  growth  in 
the  environs  of  the  Yonge  St.  subway  is 
$5,053,000  in  one  year,  more  than  enough 
to  handle  the  amortization  costs  of  the  line. 
So  you  can  see  there  are  always  two  sides 
to  every  picture. 

A  very  interesting  notice  in  the  statements 
of  the  proposed  three  per  cent  tax  on  rooms 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  causes  me  to  wonder 
how  the  city  of  Toronto  would  get  that  right. 
Would  not  that  be  a  double  tax?  Are  we  not 
already  paying  taxes  on  the  properties  which 
are  rented  as  rooms?  I  would  think  this  would 
be  a  tax  on  one  class  of  persons  and  I  think 
it  should  have  a  lot  of  study  before  any  such 


plan  should  be  allowed  to  be  implemented, 
even  if  they  had  the  right,  for  this  reason: 
that  I  think  it  would  be  double  taxation  on 
one  class,  and  no  doubt  would  hurt  the  tourist 
convention  trade  which  I  am  sure  Kitchener 
or  London  or  Stratford  or  a  lot  of  the  other 
cities  would  like  to  have  a  part  of,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

I  would  suggest  it  would  be  well  to  take  a 
second  look  at  that  before  doing  too  much 
about  it.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
that  university  and  government  buildings  and 
industry  in  Toronto  itself,  both  provincial  and 
federal  government  buildings,  provide  em- 
ployment to  an  awful  lot  of  residents  and 
taxpayers  in  Metro  Toronto  and  Parkdale  as 
well.  And  I  think  that  is  one  thing— they  have 
a  job  to  bill  those  people  who  then  cannot  ^ 
afford  to  pay  their  taxes.  After  all,  I  do  think  I 
that  possibly  instalment  buying  and  credit 
buying— and  you  know,  you  always  pay  more 
if  you  take  longer  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  a 
little  bit  of  conservative  thinking  on  that 
would  go  a  long  way.  Now,  they  talked  about 
not  getting  a  fair  shake.  I  think  it  is  rural 
Ontario  that  possibly  is  not  getting  a  fair 
shake,  when  we  take  into  account  the  un- 
conditional grants.  If  you  can  tell  me  any 
valid  reason  why  the  unconditional  grants 
are  not  right  across  the  board,  I  would  like 
to  know  it  and  I  would  like  the  government 
to  think  that  one  out  and  come  along  with 
an  answer  that  would  suit  not  only  Toronto, 
but  all  the  rural  members  as  well. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  city  of  Strat- 
ford, where  we  go  quite  often.  I  think  you  all 
know  the  annual  festival— and  this  is  in  a 
tax  year— is  about  to  start  on  June  17.  I  have 
had  a  brochure  placed  on  each  of  your  desks 
and  I  would  hope  you  would  avail  yourselves 
of  the  opportunity  at  that  time  to  come  and 
enjoy  some  of  the  fine  programmes,  and  spend 
some  of  your  leisure  summer  time  in  the  city 
of  Stratford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  members  once  again  that  we  are  always 
glad  to  have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and 
this  afternoon  we  have  in  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  16  civil  servants  from  13  different 
countries  in  Asia,  India  and  the  West  Indies, 
visiting  Canada  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Like 
all  other  previous  speakers,  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  you  for  the  very  efficient 
way  that  you  are  maintaining  order  in  this 
House.  I  know  that  your  job  is  a  very,  very 
difficult  one.  On  rising  to  speak  on  this 
budget  debate,  I  want  to  say  that  on  February 
12,  my  leader,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition   (Mr.   Wintermeyer),   led  the   dis- 
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cussion,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  we  heard 
that  the  1963-1964  budget  was  the  dullest 
that  had  been  presented  in  the  19  previous 
years.  In  that  I  will  concur  with  my  hon. 
leader,   Mr.   Speaker. 

It  was  a  product  of  the  past  but  only  with 
the  figures  changed.  But  it  failed  to  recognize 
the  problems  facing  Ontario  and  the  biggest 
of  them  all,  unemployment,  which  is  still  the 
biggest  problem  facing  us  even  after  that 
date.  I  may  say,  that  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  has  not  seen  fit  to  publish  its 
annual  review  for  economic  trends  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  and  it  could 
also  be  because  the  work  force  figures  have 
decreased  in  Ontario,  as  they  have  in  Canada, 
and  that  the  unemployment  figures  have  in- 
creased to  quite  an  extent.  Could  it  be  also 
that  the  MO  crusade  is  not  proving  as 
effective  as  it  was  thought  it  would?  Could 
it  be  that  the  results  achieved  would  not 
justify  the  expenses?  I  am  sure  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  tell  the  people  of  Ontario  that 
time  and  time  alone  will  show  the  significant 
results  of  this  crusade.  To  me,  this  is  just 
an  old  trick  of  the  party  to  weasel  away  from 
a  very  diflBcult  situation. 

To  return  to  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  show  that  the 
policies  of  this  government  were  those  of 
drifting  in  no  sense  of  direction,  he  em- 
phasized very  emphatically,  that  since  1957 
the  percentage  of  expenditures  of  the  overall 
total  amount  of  the  budget  in  The  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  Lands  and  Forests,  Public  Welfare, 
Reform  Institutions  and  so  on,  were  the  same. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  show  to 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  with  some 
figures  and  statistics,  that  we  in  this  province 
are  spending  like  fools,  that  we  are  not 
planning  at  all. 

In  1957  the  budget  amounted  to  $647,977,- 
000.  The  1963-1964  budget  is  for  $1,369,- 
049,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $721,072,000 
in  the  space  of  six  years.  I  may  say  that  the 
per  capita  expenditure  in  1957  was  $115. 
Today,  it  has  risen  to  $215.82.  This  is  quite 
an  increase.  Now,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
some  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  our 
neighbouring  state,  the  state  of  Michigan. 
This  would  be  something  that  this  province 
could  use  as  an  example.  They  publish  a 
little  booklet,  "Your  State  Finances."  We 
have  not  such  a  booklet  in  this  province  of 
Ontario,  and  it  is  available  to  all  the  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Michigan.  I  wrote  to  the 
Auditor-General,  Mr.  Billy  S,  Farnum,  of 
Lansing,  to  ask  for  these  statements,  and  I 
would  like  to  show  to  you  that  in  comparison 


this  province  is  spending  quite  a  bit  more 
than  our  American  neighbours  in  the  state 
of  Michigan.  For  instance,  today  the  popula- 
tion of  Michigan— that  is,  the  1962  figures- 
is  7,991,000  people.  In  Ontario,  we  have 
6,342,000  people.  In  other  words  they  have 
1,649,000  people  more  than  we  have.  Their 
expenditures  to  the  end  of  June,  1962,  were 
$1,243,830,930.  Our  expenditures  here  for 
this  coming  year  will  be  $1,369,049,000.  In 
other  words,  we  are  spending  $125,218,070 
more  than  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  we 
have  1,649,000  people  less  than  they  have. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
no  thoughts  of  economy  are  considered  here 
at  all.  How  long  does  the  government  of 
Ontario  expect  that  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince will  accept  this?  I  would  like  to  remind 
them  that  already  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
shown  their  disapproval  of  this  government's 
policies  of  drifting  with  no  planning  in  mind. 
I  need  only  to  remind  you  of  the  results  of 
the  by-elections  in  January  and  September 
of  1962.  Nor  can  the  results  in  the  Ontario 
federal  election  of  June,  1962,  be  taken  very 
lightly.  This  province  is  showing  very  con- 
clusively that  they  do  not  approve  the  Con- 
servative policies  as  enunciated  in  the  past 
few  years. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
striven  since  assuming  the  leadership  of  the 
party  to  rectify  this  situation  but  the  best  he 
has  been  able  to  offer  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  studies,  surveys,  establishment  of  com- 
mittees, councils  and  directorates  and  pro- 
grammes to  take  effect  in  the  years  1964 
and  1965. 

There  is  no  positive  definite  directive  action 
to  take  place  now.  For  example,  the  Ontario 
Education  Foundation  progranmie  as  an- 
nounced on  Thursday,  February  21,  which  is 
to  give  equal  opportunity  to  all  elementary 
students  of  Ontario.  It  is  not  a  programme 
which  will  take  effect  in  1963  but  only  some- 
time in  1964.  I  may  say  that  already  this 
programme  is  receiving  quite  a  bit  of  criti- 
cism across  the  province. 

I  would  like  to  show  that  the  government's 
policies  are  those  of  drifting  and  are  not 
planned.  In  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  there  has  been  no  attempt  made 
to  change  policies  for  years.  Perhaps  there 
were  new,  modem  buildings  erected  here  and 
there  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
rehabilitate,  to  relocate,  to  help  the  person 
rediscover  his  dignity;  this  has  been  com- 
pletely overlooked.  There  has  been  very 
little  attempt  to  recognize  that  the  victim 
is  a  human  being  with  feelings,  emotions, 
character,   dignity,   a  soul  and  morals.    One 
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of  the  God-given  gifts  of  this  man  has  been 
abused:  it  is  up  to  mankind  to  use  his 
talents  not  only  for  his  own  personal  use 
but  also  for  those  of  his  neighbour.  There- 
fore we,  as  legislators,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  see 
that  the  person  who  has  abused  these  rights 
or  who  has  fallen  by  the  wayside  must  be 
helped  by  the  most  effective  methods  known. 
When  we  are  placing  him  behind  bars  for 
long  or  even  short  periods  with  very  little 
to  do  with  his  time,  we  are  furthering  the 
demoralization  of  this  person.  We  must 
proceed  right  away  to  repair  the  damages 
caused.  This  demands  trained  staff  and  not 
just  strong  guards.  I  believe  that  convicts 
should  be  classified  not  according  to  the 
offence  they  ha\e  committed  but  according 
to  the  degree  to  which  they  have  lowered 
themselves  in  our  society. 

May  I  suggest  along  these  lines,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  very  first  step  this  govern- 
ment should  take  is  to  remove  training 
schools  from  under  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions.  Recently  I  visited  one 
of  these  training  schools;  it  was  St.  John's 
Training  School  in  Uxbridge.  This  school 
conducted  by  the  Christian  brothers  is  indeed 
an  asset  to  this  province.  Visiting  the  multiple 
shops,  classrooms,  gyms,  dormitories,  play- 
rooms, hobby  rooms,  dining  halls,  the  hockey 
rinks,  the  playing  fields,  I  knew  very  well 
that  here  in  a  Christian  atmosphere  the  staff 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  place  the 
once  wayward  boy  into  the  right  path.  This 
takes  time  and  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
Unfortunately  due  to  the  lack  of  the  number 
of  such  schools  in  the  province  the  period  of 
readjustment,  or  training  has  to  be  shortened. 
When  you  consider  that  boys  from  the  age 
of  eight  to  16  are  under  the  same  administra- 
tion from  the  departmental  standpoint  as  the 
often-time  repeater  or  hardened  criminal  in 
our  jails,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have 
lost  our  sense  of  direction. 

This  to  me  should  be  placed  either  under 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  or  per- 
haps a  youth  department  should  be  created 
in  the  province  to  supervise  all  services  per- 
taining to  youth,  that  is,  training  schools, 
retarded  schools,  sick  children's  hospitals— 
that  is  the  hospitals  at  Orillia,  Cedar  Springs 
—community  centres,  everything  pertaining  to 
youth  outside  education  could  be  placed 
under  this  department.  May  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  my  own  personal  views 
but  not  the  views  of  my  party. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Speaker,  well  that  is 
what   I   mean,   not   necessarily  the  views   of 


the  party.   These  are  my  own  personal  views, 
I  have  not  discussed  this  with  the  party. 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  even  know 
what  the  views  are. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.  leader 
made  references  with  facts  and  figures  in  his 
budget  speech  how  this  province  has  taken 
for  granted  that  it  produces  41  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  produce.  This  is  essentially 
and  conclusively  wrong.  One  needs  only  to 
exarnine  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
figures  to  see  that  this  is  v^rong. 

The  Ontario  Conservative  party  is  deceiv- 
ing the  people  of  the  province  by  such 
statements. 

If  there  was  an  increase  in  provincial 
revenues  it  was  not  due  to  an  increase  in 
gross  provincial  product  but  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sales  tax.  Do  not  try  to  fool 
the  public  by  statements  that  the  provincial 
product  increased  to  such  a  great  extent; 
it  might  have  increased  somewhat  but  only 
because  of  the  small  increase  in  population. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  how  the  government  missed  the 
point  in  their  recent  "Souvenir  Show"  down 
at  the  Candaian  National  Exhibition  grounds. 
I  had  been  given  the  impression  that  this 
show  was  sponsored  to  have  existing  indus- 
tries devote  more  time  to  the  manufacture 
of  souvenirs  or  to  create  new  industries  in 
this  field.  What  I  saw  there  was  nothing  like 
this.  It  was  no  more  than  you  would  see 
at  a  county  fair.  There  was  quite  a  display 
of  hobby  products,  but  to  try  to  manu- 
facture some  of  these  would  be  a  very  costly 
and  ingenious  affair.  Prizes  were  given  for 
the  best  displays,  but  to  say  that  these 
exhibits  could  be  manufactured  is  anothei 
matter. 

In  the  course  of  visiting  the  exhibit  I  was 
approached  by  a  novelty  manufacturer,  in 
fact  he  gave  me  his  card:  the  Oak  Leaf  Toy 
Company.  The  manager  was  Mr.  Henry 
Eykeihof  from  St.  Catharines.  He  approached 
me  and  said:  "I  am  a  small  manufacturer  of 
these  products;  I  want  to  know  where  I  can 
find  sales."  In  other  words,  where  he  could 
find  outlets  for  his  products— sales  outlets.  So 
I  directed  him  to  an  employee  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  and 
left  him  there  to  discuss  these  matters.  Then 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr. 
Gaunt),  who  accompanied  me,  went  to  the 
snack  bar  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
sandwich  and  while  we  were  sitting  there 
we  chatted  with  the  fellow  at  the  next  table 
and   I   asked  him  what  he   thought  of  this 
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exhibition.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  had 
a  chance  to  visit  it  yet.  He  was  connected 
with  a  large  Toronto  supply  house  for  novel- 
ties and  gifts  and  souvenirs.  I  also  asked 
him  whether  the  products  they  had  were 
from  Ontario,  and  he  said  a  very,  very  small 
percentage. 

He  left  and  a  few  minutes  later  I  ran  across 
the  same  manufacturer  of  toys  from  St. 
Catharines,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  had 
gotten  along  with  this  employee  from  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development, 
and  he  said,  "Well,  I  never  had  a  chance  to 
get  a  few  words  in,  he  was  talking  and  talk- 
ing and  talking  all  the  time."  So,  he  said, 
"Not  very  good".  Well,  I  took  him  to  the 
salesman  from  the  supply  house  and  then 
he  was  introduced  to  the  manager,  and  right 
there  and  then  they  started  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  they  agreed  to  a  meeting  where 
the  manager  said,  "I  will  see  some  of  your 
products  and  talk  about  prices." 

So,  therefore,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  what  the  souvenir  show 
should  have  been  doing,  trying  to  bring 
people  together  so  that  they  could  exchange 
ideas  of  their  manufactured  products  and 
give  them  places  where  they  could  sell  these 
products.  So  I  say  that  if  this  had  been 
L  arranged  with  this  in  mind  it  would  have 
proved  very,  very  successful. 

I  will  say  this,  that  I  visited  the  manu- 
facturers' London  show,  and  there,  I  will 
say,  this  was  a  very  effective  affair,  because 
there  the  Ontario  manufacturers  showed  parts 
they  had  to  buy  from  the  States.  They  invited 
other  manufacturers  of  Ontario  and  showed 
them  what  it  was  that  they  had  to  buy  from 
the  States  and  asked  them  whether  they  could 
manufacture  this  in  Ontario.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  But  I  think  the  govern- 
ment completely  missed  the  point  of  the 
souvenir  show. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very,  very 
interested  in  hearing  the  hon.  member  for 
Glengarry  (Mr.  Guindon)  make  his  remarks 
about  the  people  of  Quebec  and  the  separatist 
movement  that  is  going  on  in  that  province 
at  the  present  time. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  him  that  the 
only  way  that  we  will  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem  that  we  have  in  Canada  today  is 
that  the  people  of  this  country  realize  that 
this  is  a  bilingual  country  and  that  French 
and  English  are  the  two  recognized  lan- 
guages. It  should  not  only  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  French-Canadian  to  learn  English,  it 
should  be  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  learn  French.  I  agree  with  him  that 
instead    of   dividing   we    should    try    to    get 


together  and  solve  our  differences  in  a  very 
amicable  way. 

Monsieur  le  president:  Je  veux  feliciter  le 
depute  de  Glengarry  pour  avoir  adresser  cette 
chambre  en  frangais.  Les  sentiments  que 
vous  avez  au  sujet  du  mouvement  du  separa- 
tiste  dans  Quebec  sont  les  miens  aussi.  C'est 
en  travaillant  ensemble  que  nous  allons  avoir 
une  meilleiu:  entente.  En  respectant  les  droits 
les  canadiens-frangais  nous  allons  avoir  une 
meilleur  unite. 

Unfortunately  though,  I  want  to  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  change  the  riding  in  which  he  is 
going  to  present  himself  in  the  next  provin- 
cial election,  because  I  think  after  that 
election  he  will  not  be  with  us  any  more. 

We  think  very  highly  of  our  hon.  member 
for  that  riding.  He  belongs  to  the  boys  on 
this  side  of  the  House  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  say  that  to  defeat  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  it  is  going  to  be 
quite  a  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  my  few  views 
in  regard  to  the  budget.  I  want  to  say  that 
this  government,  instead  of  going  about 
offering  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  the 
people  in  1964  or  in  1965  should  look  at  the 
situation  that  we  have  existing  at  the  present 
time.  We  also  should  take  into  consideration 
how  fast  we  are  spending  money.  We  must 
remember  there  is  only  one  place  from  which 
to  get  it  and  that  is  from  the  taxpayers;  and 
these  taxpayers  are  getting  mighty  tired  of 
giving  and  giving. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr. 
C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East)  in  the  chair. 

THE    JUNIOR    FARMERS  / 

ESTABLISHMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  43,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Junior  Farmers  Establishment 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  I  thought  we  had  decided 
in  committee  that  the  interest  rate  was  to  be 
put  in  the  bill  itself? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  7  you 
will  find  the  interest  rate:  "Every  loan  shall 
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bear   interest   at   the   rate    of   five   per   cent 
annum". 

Sections  5  and  6  agreed  to. 

Section  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  8  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  43  reported. 

THE  REPRESENTATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  44,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Representation  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  44  reported. 

THE   RETAIL   SALES   TAX  ACT,   1960-61 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  46,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,  1960-61. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  if  he 
has  given  any  further  consideration  to  a 
matter  that  I  raised,  during  his  estimates  I 
believe,  with  regard  to  making  materials 
used  in  election  campaigns  by  political  parties 
or  candidates  exempt  from  the  three  per  cent 
sales  tax? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  did  give  consideration  to  the 
matter  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine.  However,  because  of  very  great 
difficulty  in  determining  what  was  election 
information,  we  decided  we  would  make  no 
change. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  difficulties  are  involved, 
Mr.  Chairman?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  decide  what  a  political  party  is 
and  what  a  candidate  in  an  election  is;  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  simple. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  part  of 
the  difficulty  arises  from  information  that 
might  be  given  out  about  parties  at  any 
time.  To  determine  whether  that  was  effective 
—as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  has  taught  us  that  exemp- 
tions are  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  and  the  amount  involved  here  would 
not  be  large. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Certainly  exemptions  are 
always  a  caiise  of  difficulty  in  regard  to  any 
legislation.  Any  law  is  more  easily  admin- 
istered if  it  has  no  exceptions,  but  then  if  an 


exception  is  merited,  it  should  be  made.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer that  information  published  by  political 
parties  even  between  elections  could  very 
readily  be  considered  as  material  that  should 
be  exempt  from  the  sales  tax. 

As  I  suggested  on  an  earlier  occasion,  one 
of  the  vital  functions  in  a  democracy  is  the 
dissemination  of  information  by  those  who 
are  contending  for  public  office  either  as 
individuals  or  as  parties.  I  think  that  every 
possible  obstacle  to  the  dissemination  of  such 
information  should  be  removed. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  says,  in  any 
case,  it  would  not  be  a  very  large  amount 
of  money.  It  will  be  just  as  large  amount 
of  money  as  for  any  other  exemption  he  has 
in  mind,  or  has  put  into  effect— as  for  example, 
the  exemptions  applicable  to  educational 
material.  I  quite  agree  with  those  exemptions, 
but  I  believe  that  in  a  democratic  society 
the  publishing  of  information  about  political 
parties  and  their  candidates  is  educational 
material  of  the  highest  order,  or  should  be— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Is  it 
always? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  asks  if  it  is  always  so.  Well,  these 
matters  in  a  democracy  are  matters  of  opinion, 
but  I  think  that  the  electorate  should  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  make  their  own  decision. 
They  will  have  that  opportunity  if  there  is 
the  fullest  possible  presentation  of  information 
to  them,  and  any  obstacle  to  it,  I  think,  is 
most  undesirable  and  regrettable. 

I  regret  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
—who,  I  think,  by  and  large  is  a  very 
reasonable  man— has  turned  out  to  be  so 
unreasonable  on  this  point.  I  think  he  has 
been  unduly  influenced  by  his  administrators. 
It  is  always  much  easier  for  an  administrator 
not  to  have  to  bother  with  exceptions,  but, 
after  all,  the  administrators  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  policy  decisions  that  are  made 
and  apply  them.  I  am  quite  certain  that  they 
could  arrive  at  a  workable  exemption  in  this 
field,  just  as  they  have  in  any  other  field.  I 
hope  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  may  give 
still  further  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
section  2  of  Bill  No.  46  be  amended  by  adding 
the  following,  as  subsection  3,  and  that  the 
present  subsection  3  be  renumbered  as  sub- 
section 4.  Paragraph  37  of  the  said  section 
5,  re-enacted  by  subsection  4,  of  section  3, 
of  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Amendment  Act, 
1961-62,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  "or  that  is  established  under 
The    Community    Psychiatric    Hospitals   Act, 
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1960-61",  or  by  a  sanatorium,  as  defined  in 
"The  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives  Act". 
So,  the  paragraph  shall  read  as  follows: 
equipment  as  defined  by  the  Treasurer 
purchased  in  good  faith  for  use  exclusively, 
and  not  for  resale  by  a  hospital  that  is 
approved  as  a  public  hospital,  under  The 
Public  Hospitals  Act,  or  that  is  estabhshed 
under  The  Community  Psychiatric  Act, 
1960-61,  or  by  a  sanatorium  as  defined  in 
The  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives  Act. 

Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  46  reported. 

THE  ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG 

ADDICTION  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

ACT,  1949 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  50,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  Act,  1949. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  50  reported. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  MENTAL  HOSPITALS 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  51,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Children's  Mental  Hospitals 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  51  reported. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGISTS  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  52,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Psychologists  Registration  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  52  reported. 


THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  55,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Private  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  55  reported. 

THE   DENTAL   TECHNICIANS   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  56,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Dental  Technicians  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
why  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  corporation  of 
the  board,  or  at  least  to  make  of  the  board 
a  corporation? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  to  give  them  the  right 
to  hold,  rent,  buy  and  sell  real  estate  and 
property.  This  was  called  in  question.  It  was 
not  deemed  proper  for  them  by  the  solicitors 
to  rent  property  according  to  the  previous 
Act  and  this  amendment  was  recommended 
to  make  this  possible  for  them.  I  was  advised 
by  the  law  officers  that  this  was  quite  regular, 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Do  we  have  any  other 
boards,  commissions  and  such  that  would 
normally  do  this  type  of  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  All  of  the  state  regis- 
tered boards  have  this  right.  I  think  there  are 
18  of  them  under  my  department. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  are  all  corpora- 
tions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes.  All  of  them. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  56  reported.      ,...       '^  \w- v .i ■'' :  ...  --. 


THE  PESTICIDES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  53,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Pesticides  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  53  reported. 

THE  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  54,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Hospital  Services  Commission 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  54  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  57,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Act,  1961- 

1962.  :      . 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  the  reprinted 
bill  be  considered. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  go  on  to  4,  I  have  no  comment  on  3  as 
it  appears  here,  but  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  there  is  any  intent  to  limit 
the    participation    in    political    meetings    by 
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civil  servants?  This  refers  to  active  participa- 
tion, actually  contesting  an  office.  But  what 
about  participation  other  than  candidacy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  what 
he  means  by  participation.  Do  you  mean 
attending  meetings? 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  there  is  no  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Or  holding  an  executive 
office  in  an  organization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  If  I  remember  this 
correctly,  and  I  think  I  do,  active  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  party  in  a  political 
campaign,  such  as  speaking  or  writing,  is 
prohibited.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
hibition. Canvassing  or  soliciting  funds,  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  as  well.  I  think 
you  can  understand  that. 

Sections  4  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  57  reported. 

THE  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  ACT, 
1944 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  60,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Research  Foundation  Act, 
1944. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  60  reported. 

THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  61,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Execution  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  61  reported. 

THE  MECHANICS'  LIEN  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  62,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  62  reported. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BOARDING 
HOMES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  65,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Boarding  Homes 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  65  reported. 


THE  NOTARIES  ACT,  1962-1963 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  63,  The 
Notaries  Act,  1962-1963. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  63  reported. 

THE  LINE  FENCES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  66,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Line  Fences  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  66  reported. 

THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  67,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Local  Improvement  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  67  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  68,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
could  tell  us  if  this  is  the  only  amendment  to 
The  Municipal  Board  Act.  Is  not  there  an- 
other? This   is  pretty   disappointing. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs:  This  is  the  only  amendment  that  is 
before  the  House.  I  am  not  talking  about 
what  I  am  going  to  do  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day. 

ONTARIO  FOOD  COUNCIL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  105,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Ontario  food  coimcil. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  in 
relation  to  this  Act,  apparently  he  made  a 
public  announcement  that  this  was  the  bill 
that  was  going  to  be  used  to  curb  vertical 
integration.  Can  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me 
how  he  intends  to  do  it  through  the  medium 
of  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
no  public  announcement  made,  but  in  the 
statement  that  I  made  to  tlie  House  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  introduced,  I  did  state 
at    that    particular    time    that    one    of    the 
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functions  of  this  bill  would  be  to  come  to 
grips  with  vertical  integration  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not. 

Certainly,  because  of  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  this  year  in  the  Legislature  vertical 
integration  insofar  as  the  tomato  industry  in 
Ontario  is  concerned,  has  virtually  stopped. 
There  is  no  vertical  integration  in  tomatoes 
this  year  because  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Oliver:  How?  What  is  in  here  that 
would  stop  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  processors,  the  distributors,  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  consumers  can  sit  down  to- 
gether and  work  out  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  causing  vertical  integration. 

Mr.  Oliver:  You  mean  it  stopped  before 
they  sat  down.  Is  that  what  the  hon.  Min- 
ister  means? 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart:    Pardon? 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Minister  stopped 
vertical  integration  in  the  tomato  industry 
before  they  sat  down  to  consider. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Because  of  this  bill 
coming  in,  we  did,  yes.  No  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  can  be  done  after  they 
sit  down   together— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Will  be  very  significant. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  council  is  described 
both  in  the  definition  section  and  in  section 
2  as  the  Ontario  Producers,  Processors,  Dis- 
tributors and  Consumers  Food  Council  and 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  indicate  just  how  the  consumers  are 
involved  in  this  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  they  are  involved 
to  this  extent,  that  they  will  be  represented 
on  the  food  council. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  will  the  hon.  Minister 
indicate  the  basis  on  which  they  are  to  be 
represented?  Is  he  going  to  ask  consumers' 
organizations  to  name  representatives  or  a 
representative,  or  how  is  he  going  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  a  satisfactory  con- 
sumer  representative? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  is  not  that  some- 
thing with  which  we  can  come  to  grips  when 


the  consumer  representative  is  appointed,  as 
are  the  other  representatives  on  the  food 
council?  It  will  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis 
of  each  separate  segment  of  the  food  council 
being  appointed,  with  representatives  from 
its  specific  area. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel 
that  is  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  One  of 
the  real  difficulties  with  regard  to  representa- 
tion of  consumers  is  the  rather  inadequate 
organization  of  consumers.  The  various 
producer  groups  are  quite  well  organized. 
They  have  recognized  organizations  with 
which  any  Minister  could  consult  if  he 
wanted  to  nominate  someone  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  group.  But  the  situation 
is  more  difficult  with  regard  to  consumers, 
and  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered that  the  consumers  are  adequately 
represented  merely  by  the  appointment  of 
some  old  Tory  hack  from  somewhere  or  other. 
I  think  there  should  be  some  genuine  basis 
of  deciding  what  group  or  groups  genuinely 
represent  consumers.  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  be  prepared  to  indicate  the  kinds 
of  organizations  that  he  thinks  would  ade- 
quately represent  consumers.  For  example, 
would  he  be  prepared  to  consult  with  such 
an  organization  as  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Consumers?  Would  he  consider  that  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  might  be  a 
body  that  represents  a  large  number  of  con- 
sumers? 

I  think,  sir,  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
be  prepared  to  give  a  more  definite  answer 
than  he  has   given   us  yet. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor- Sandwich):  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question. 
He  mentioned  that,  because  of  the  work  done 
this  year  vertical  integration  had  been 
stopped.  Was  not  this  only  with  one  group, 
the  Clark  Company;   is   that  not  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  wondering  about  other 
companies  than  the  Clark  company  that  were 
in  the  same  boat.  What  about  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  tomatoes? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  member  is  obviously  uninformed. 
The  only  company  that  was  dealing  with 
vertical  integration  as  far  as  tomatoes  were 
concerned,  was  the  Clark  Food  Company. 
They  were  the  only  company  making  any 
proposition  regarding  vertical  integration  and 
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they  agreed  to  abandon  their  plans  for 
vertical  integration  in  the  tomato-growing 
industry  this  year  because  of  the  introduction 
of   this   food   council   bill. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  some  very 
good  tomato  growers  in  tlie  province  of 
Ontario  and  they  have  told  me  that  the 
reason  they  are  not  in  the  tomato  business 
is  because  the  vertical  integrator  at  the 
moment  cannot  make  any  money  out  of 
growing  tomatoes.  That  is  why  the  farmers 
are  growing  them  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can 
say,  in  regard  to  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Oxford  has  just  said,  is  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  sat  in  my  ofiBce— he  used  to  sit  among 
you  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition  and  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  him— and  he  told 
me  that  what  I  stated  earlier  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  no  vertical  integration  in  the 
tomato  industry  this  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minii^er  whether  or  not  it  is 
tme  that  the  competition  that  Clark's  had 
is  in  fact  American  competition?  The  basic 
competition  that  the  company  has  is  American 
competition,  that  that  was  the  real  issue  they 
were  concerned  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  was  not  American 
competition  with  Clark  any  more  than  it  is 
with  any  of  the  other  tomato  processing 
companies  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  this  com- 
pany knew  that  this  bill  was  going  to  come 
in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  would  be  glad 
to  tell  the  hon.  member,  I  outlined  this  at 
the  time  we  introduced  the  bill.  We  had  the 
growers'  groups  in  our  office  on  two  or  three 
occasions  dealing  with  this  very  bill  and  with 
the  matter  of  vertical  integration  in  the 
tomato  industry.  Then  we  brought  in  the 
processors,  the  processors'  organization,  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  processors.  I  believe 
there  were  17  in  our  office,  and  Mr.  Clark 
was  among  them;  wc  went  into  it  very 
thoroughly  and  we  had  some  very  frank 
discussions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
works  so  well  in  the  tomato  industry,  why 
has  it  not  worked  in  the  other  segments  of 
the  industry? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  not  had  time, 
it  is  not  even  through  committee  yet. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  why  did  not 
the  hon.  Minister  call  in  all  the  groups  and 
let  them  know  that  this  bill  was  coming  in? 
Perhaps  he  would  do  away  with  all  vertical 
integration. 

'Hon.  Mr.   Stewart:   What  groups  are  you 
referring  to? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  other  groups— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  other  groups? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  maybe  vertical  integra- 
tion in  the  hog  business,  for  example,  the 
cattle  business,  turkey  business,  chicken 
business,  poultry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Many  have  been  in. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  then,  how  is  it  it  has 
just  worked  in  one  instance  and  not  in  any  of 
the  others? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Because  we  got  it  be- 
fore it  started. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  is  taking  credit  for 
the  one  that  worked  but  he  does  not  accept 
the  responsibility  for  all  the  rest  that  have 
not  worked. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  you  let  the  thing 
work,  it  will  work  all  right.  If  you  put  it 
through.  If  you  want  to  object  to  it  and 
think  it  will  not  work,  all  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Wliat  about  the  peas  and 
corn  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  These  people  were  in 
themselves,  and  if  my  hon.  friend  had  listened 
to  the  report  that  I  made  in  the  House  at  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  of  the  committee  on 
vertical  integration  he  would  have  heard 
what  I  said  there.  He  should  recall  this,  be- 
cause I  mentioned  it  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, that  there  were  seven  operators  of  family 
farms  on  tliat  vertical  integration  committee 
and  they  recommended  against  the  type  of 
legislation  that  was  asked  for,  to  outlaw 
vertical  integration,  but  they  recommended 
this  food  council  which  we  have  adopted  as 
their  recommendation.  That  is  why  the  bill 
is  here. 

Sections  4  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  105  reported. 
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THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  106,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  particu- 
lar section— and  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  various  people  throughout  the 
province,  that  this  does  in  effect  give  the 
Minister  quite  a  dictatorial  control  of  the 
farm  marketing  throughout  the  province.  He 
does  assume  a  role  which  could  be  termed 
almost  dictatorial  to  the  effect  that  it  will 
control  production,  it  will  control  quotas,  it 
will  control  in  effect  whether  a  plan  can  be 
operated  or  whether  a  plan  cannot  be. 

I  grant  that  the  hon.  Minister  will  have 
the  assurance  of  the  producers  before  he 
would  do  this,  but  it  does  seem  rather  strict 
legislation  to  give  a  Minister  control  that  he 
can  direct  the  markets  and  the  products  of 
people  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario. 
All  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  he  wants  to  assume 
this  responsibility,  it  is  something  that  his 
government  will  have  to  assume  and  will 
have  to  stand  behind  because  there  are  a  lot 
of  boards  throughout  the  province  which 
think  that  they  should  in  some  way  have  the 
opportunity  to  petition  for  a  plan  or  vote 
that  they  might  express  their  views  as  to 
whether  a  plan  should  be  in  operation  or 
whether  it  should  be  taken  out  of  operation. 
We  have  had  the  lawyers  at  the  depart- 
ment indicate  the  real  essence  of  this  par- 
ticular section  is  to  get  away  from  a  vote  on 
which  in  many  cases  we  had  difficulty  prov- 
ing whether  it  was  valid  or  whether  in  some 
regard  it  could  be  pointed  out  it  was  void. 

This  was  the  real  problem;  they  could  not 
conduct  a  vote  properly  without  running 
into  difficulties. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  explanation  of 
the  lawyers  to  this  effect  I  would  be  tempted 
to  move  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  Since  the 
federation,  and  the  hon.  Minister,  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  this  particular  sec- 
tion, I  think  that  we  as  producers,  and  the 
farmers  throughout  the  province,  are  going 
to  hold  this  government  responsible  for  an 
Act  which  in  all  fairness  is  not  the  most 
democratic  as  we  see  democracy  operating 
throughout  the  various  provinces  at  the 
present  time. 

I  know  the  Quebec  Legislature  has  passed 
an  Act  recently  and  I  think  there  is  provision 
there  for  a  vote.  Maybe  the  hon.  Minister 
could  comment  on  the  Quebec  Act  if  he  has 


any  information  regarding  plebiscite  or  peti- 
tion for  a  plan.  Is  there  provision  in  it  for  a 
petition,  does  he  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  not  seen  the  bill. 

Mr.  Innes:  You  have  not  seen  the  bill? 
Very  good! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rela- 
tion to  what  the  hon.  member  suggested.  In 
this  matter  for  a  petition  for  a  plan,  the  peti- 
tion for  a  plan  as  outlined  in  section  4  on 
page  3  of  the  bill  does  suggest  that: 

Where  the  board  receives  from  a  group 
of  producers  in  Ontario,  or  any  part  there- 
of, a  petition  or  request  asking  that  a  plan 
be  established  for  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  the  marketing  of  a  farm  product 
or  any  class  or  part  thereof  and  the  board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  group  of  pro- 
ducers is  representative  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  the  farm  product 
or  class  or  part  thereof,  the  board  may 
recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a 
plan  to  the  Minister. 

Now  if  the  hon.  member  will  turn  to  page  7, 

under  item  25  you  will  note: 

25.  providing  for  the  holding  of  a  plebi- 
scite of  producers  upon  a  question  of  favour 
of  a  plan  or  amendment  of  a  plan  or  any 
matter  respecting  the  marketing  of  a  regu- 
lated product. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  relation 
to  what  my  hon.  friend  suggested  might  be 
the  production  controls  that  could  be  imple- 
mented through  section  4,  subsection  5  in 
this  present  bill,  there  is  no  thought  whatever 
of  production  controls  being  extended  to  any 
farm  product  in  Ontario  other  than  tobacco. 
Indeed,  the  Act  would  have  to  be  amended  if 
such  production  controls  were  extended. 

This  provides  only  for  marketing  controls, 
which  we  now  have.  But  it  does  do  away, 
as  my  hon.  friend  suggested,  and  as  our  legal 
advisors  mentioned  in  the  committee  on  ag- 
riculture, with  the  problem  that  does  de- 
velop when  votes  are  held,  regarding  the 
legality  of  the  votes.  The  plebiscite  as  out- 
lined will  give  us  the  indication  of  the 
opinion  of  the  producers  relative  to  the  im- 
plementation or  the  abandonment  or  the 
amendment  of  any  particular  plan.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  no  farm  products 
marketing  board,  or  Minister,  would  arbitrarily 
bring  a  plan  in  that  would  not  meet  with  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  people  affected.  It 
would  be  just  hopeless  to  try  to  implement 
such  type  of  legislation  and  we  would  want 
no  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  plebiscite  that  the  hon.  Minister  de- 
scribes then  would  be  in  no  way  binding  on 
The  Department  of  Agriculture;  is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  necessarily.  No,  it 
would  not  be  binding,  because  no  legal- 
Mr.  Nixon:  He  claims  that  these  amend- 
ments do  not  permit  the  imposition  of  the 
marketing  plan  on  any  other  commodity 
group,  is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  did  not  say  a 
marketing  plan.  A  marketing  plan  could  be 
implemented,  but  not  production  controls. 
This  is  the  thing  that  people  are  very  much 
concerned  about,  this  matter  of  production 
controls.  There  is  a  section  in  this  bill  deal- 
ing with  production  controls  for  tobacco  only; 
but  that  is  the  only  product  in  Ontario  that 
would  come  imder  production  controls. 

Mr.  Nixon:  In  order  then,  to  impose  pro- 
duction controls  a  further  amendment  to  this 
Act  would  be  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  would  it  be  possible  under 
this  bill  for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
bring  in  a  milk  plan  without  a  vote  of  the 
people  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  would  be  as  possible 
to  bring  in  a  vote  for  the  milk  plan  as  it 
would  for  almost  any  other  type  of  plan. 
But  I  think,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there 
would  be  no  thought  of  any  plan  being 
brought  in  unless  there  was  a  general  accep- 
tance determined  by  the  farm  products  mar- 
keting board,  either  by  plebiscite  or  by 
public  meetings  or  by  the  general  determina- 
tion of  the  people  involved  accepting  the 
plan  once  it  was  brought  in. 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  to   10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  11, 
these  are  the  regulations  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister referred  to  which  would  have  produc- 
tion—would impose  production— controls  on 
the  tobncco  industry,  and  with  the  necessity 
for  these  regulations  I  heartily  agree.  Is  the 
hon.  Minister  convinced  that  with  these  regu- 
lations the  presently  constituted  tobacco 
board  would  have  the  power  to  carry  on  an 
orderly  marketing  scheme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  this  relates  to  pro- 
duction   control    entirely    in    this    particular 


section  here.  I  would  see  no  problem  at  all 
in  what  the  hon.  member  raises.  I  think  we 
are  talking  about  two  different  things,  if  I 
may  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  production  controls  that 
are  implemented  in  this  section  here:  Were 
they  requested  by  the  tobacco  marketing 
board  of  the  hon.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  >es,  very  definitely, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  flue-cured  board  re- 
quested these  powers  really  to  give  them  the 
powers  they  thought  they  already  had.  There 
has  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  they  had 
the  power  of  production  controls  in  their 
former  legislation.  It  was  done  more  by 
agreement  really  among  the  respective 
growers  and  the  fluc-curcd  board.  When  it 
comes  right  down  to  a  case  of  law,  they 
determined  they  sliould  have  these  produc- 
tion controls  spelled  out  in  legislation  so  that 
there  woxild  be  no  loopholes  left. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  in  the  previous  legislation 
they  were  not  spelled  out,  they  just  thought 
they  had  these  powers?    Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  To  this  degree,  that  it 
was  certainly  the  intent  of  the  former  legisla- 
tion to  have  these  production  controls,  but 
our  legal  people,  in  representing  the  flue- 
cured  board,  determined  that  it  would 
strengthen  the  legislation  if  this  was  spelled 
out  in  more  detail.  Such  was  the  former 
intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  then  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
legal  advisors  to  the  department  that  there 
should  be  no  loopholes  in  the  regulations 
as  they  now  stand,  and  that  the  board  can 
do  business  legally  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  And  might  I  say  once  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  totally  in  favour  of  the  grant- 
ing of  these  powers  to  the  tobacco  market- 
ing board.  I  might  also  say  that  when  this 
bill  was  up  for  second  reading,  as  I  have 
mentioned  previously,  it  had  been  put  in  our 
books  only  a  few  short  hours  before  it  was 
called  and  that  is  why  I  am  making  a  state- 
ment rather  than  keeping  myself  simply  to 
questions. 

Sections  11  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  106  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  cer- 
tain b'Us  without  amendment  and  two  bills 
with  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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The  House  resumed;  Mr.   Speaker  in  the  to  have  some  third  readings  and  obtain  Royal 

chair.  Assent  to  one  group  of  bills  before  we  recess 

^       ,         ,  for  Easter. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 

of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain  Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
bills  without  amendment  and  two  bills  with  position):  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again.  give  us  the  time  of  starting  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Three  o'clock. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime   Minister):   Mr. 

Speaker,    tomorrow    there    are    some    more  ^o"'  ^r.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 

speakers  on  the  budget  debate.    I  would  like  ^^  *"®  House, 

to  deal  with  some  bills  in  committee  stage.  Motion  agreed  to. 
There  are  also  some  other  bills  I  will  call  for 

debate  on  second  reading— I  would  then  like  The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
candidates  in  training  at  Camp  Borden,  from 
Trinidad  and  Nigeria. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Receiving  and  reading  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills,  presented 
the  committee's  fourth  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wills 
Act. 

Bill  No.  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Collection  Agencies  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  respecting  the  pro- 
cedures for  expropriating  lands  and  for  deter- 
mining compensation  for  the  expropriation  or 
injurious  affection  of  lands. 

Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Real 
Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  NURSES  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  certain  lands  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Wednesday,  April  3,  1963 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  table  answers  to  questions  numbers 
6,  10  and  15. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  about 
No.  11? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  will  be  along  in  due 
course.  I  checked  on  it  as  I  said  I  would. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  It  took  nearly 
four  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts;  Do  not  be  impatient! 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  answers  to 
questions  as  follows: 

6.  Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale)— Inquiry  of 
the  Ministry,  1.  What  is  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Research 
Foundation?  2.  Has  the  government  con- 
tributed any  funds  to  the  foundation?  3. 
Has  the  government  authorized  any  re- 
search projects  for  the  foundation  to  carry 
out?  4.  How  much  money  from  all  sources 
has  the  foundation  received  since  its  forma- 
tion? 5.  Who  contributed  the  funds  the 
foundation  has  received  to  date?  6.  How 
much  has  the  foundation  spent  to  date?  7.. 
Who  has  received  the  money  the  founda- 
tion has  spent,  if  any?  8.  Is  the  foundation 
at  the  present  time  supporting  any  active 
research  in  mental  health? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond): 

1.  The  Ontario  Mental  Health  Research 
Foundation  by  its  Act  of  constitution  has 
to  submit  a  report  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year.  The  foundation  was  formally 
organized  during  the  year  1962-63,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  report  until  after  March 
31,  1963.  The  information  required  to 
answer  this  question  is,  therefore,  not  yet 
available  to  the  department. 

2.  The  government  contributed  $200,000 
by  supplementary  estimates. 

3.  No.  The  foundation  has  the  authority 
and  power  to  authorize  projects.  The 
government  has  not  that  power.  Govern- 
ment can,  and  through  The  Department  of 
Health  may,  submit  applications  for 
approval  for  certain  projects  of  particular 
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interest  to  government.  The  foundation  is 
not  expeeted  to  aetiially  undertake  research 
projects  but,  rather,  to  consider  applica- 
tions and  approve  of  such  projects. 

4.  Answered  by  No.  1. 

5.  Answered  by  No.  1. 

6.  Answered  by  No.   1. 

7.  Answered  by  No.  1. 

8.  Answered  by  No.  1. 

15.  Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing)— Inquiry  of 
tile  Ministry,  (1)  How  much  money  has 
been  invested  by  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  in  each  of  the  last  three  years 
in  the  parks  programme  for  (a)  acquisition 
of  land;  (b)  improvements  to  the  parks; 
(c)  maintenance  of  the  parks?  (2)  How  much 
revenue  has  been  derived  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years  from  (a)  admission  fees  to 
provincial  parks;  (b)  camping  fees?  (See 
table  at  bottom  of  page.) 

Reply  to  question  No.  10  tabled  (Sessional 
Paper  No.  68). 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  I  was 
the  one  that  raised  that. 

Mr.  A.  U,  Cowling  (High  Park):  The  hon. 
member  is  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course  the  hon.  member  is 
so  embarrassed. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  like  to  present  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  Moss  Park  redevelop- 
merrt  projcx  t  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  other 
redevelopment  projects  in  progress  in  the 
province. 

Gr()Win'4  out  of  the  Moss  Park  redevelop- 
ment project  in  Toronto,  and  in  accordance 
with  tlic  policy  ef  the  government  to  assist 
municipalities  in  redevelopment  and  related 
matters,  The  l^'-partiiient  of  Muniupal  Affairs 
is  contributing  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  the  following  net  amounts,  being  in 
each  case  the  difference  between  the  prov- 
ince's share  of  the  expenditure  for  acquisition 


of  land  and  the  clearing  of  the  site  and  all 
the   actual   and   estimated   recoveries. 

Block  A  in  Moss  Park  has  been  provided 
as  a  site  for  a  new  armouries.  The  provincial 
contribution  is  $187,500. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

During  the  course  of  the  estimates  of  the 
hon.  Minister  I  challenged  him  to  discuss 
with  me  the  issue  of  Moss  Park  on  I  think 
two,  and  possibly  three,  occasions.  He  refused 
to  answer.  Now  he  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  rules  of  the  House  which  allow  an  hon. 
Minister  to  make  a  statement  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  in  your  words,  sir,  as  I 
remember  them,  on  non-controversial  matters. 

Now  you  do  not  allow  any  debate,  sir,  and 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  hon.  Minister,  by  making 
this  statement  before  tlie  orders  of  the  day, 
is  giving  only  one  side  of  a  question  which  is 
controversial  and  should  be  ruled  out  of 
order. 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:    Mr.    Speaker,   in   this 
statement- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

I  would  point  out  that  at  this  point  I  have 
no  actual  knowledge  that  the  subject  being 
raised  is  highly  controversial.  Until  that  point 
arises  I  will  let  tlie  Minister  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you, 
sir.  In  the  Moss  Park  development,  to  provide 
for  a  new  armouries,  the  provincial  contribu- 
tion is  $187,500. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  they  are  going  into 
national  defence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Block  B,  to  provide  a 
city  park,  the  province's  share  is  $312,500. 

Block  C  is  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  903 
units  of  limited  dividend  housing,  $700,000. 

In  addition,  under  The  Housing  Develop- 
ment Act  under  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  that  department  is 


Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts): 

1959-60  1960-61  1961-62 

(1)  (a)  Acciuisition  of  land   $283,987.40  $409,925.43  $154,957.05 

(b)  Improvements     2,332,772.18  1,381,616.42  1,313,375.73 

(c)  xMiiintenance    of    parks    1,114,031.35  1,248,609.10  1,459,385.19 

(2)  (a)  Admission  fees   292,459.00  382,887.00  438,631.00 

(b)  Camping  fees  206,148.25  331,480.50  447,534.95 

(c)  Other   70,330.83  86,076.60  104,144.78 
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providing  a  grant  of  $1,000  per  unit  towards 
rent  deduction  in  the  housing  project  to  be 
erected  on  Block  C,  amounting  to  $903,000. 

Therefore,  the  province  is  contributing  in 
connection  with  the  Moss  Park  redevelop- 
ment and  housing  project,  a  total  of  $2,103,- 
000.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  projects  in  which  the 
province  has  provided  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  carrying  out  programmes  of 
redevelopment  in  the  last  four  years. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1959  that  the  gov- 
ernment announced  that  it  would  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing 
blighted  areas  where  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  the  improvement  of  residential 
areas  either  through  the  removal  of  sub- 
standard dwellings  or  in  the  provision  of 
new  dwellings  on  the  cleared  site  that  origin- 
ally was  non-residential.  This  parallels  the 
federal  legislation  in  The  National  Housing 
Act  which  provides  for  federal  contribu- 
tions under  similar  conditions.  For  approved 
projects,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment contributes  25  per  cent  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
clearing  the  site  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
subsequent  disposal  of  the  cleared  land  for 
its  new  use.  The  federal  government  con- 
tributes 50  per  cent  and  the  municipality 
pays  the  remaining  25  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  Toronto,  three  other  muni- 
cipalities have  availed  themselves  of  pro- 
vincial assistance.  These  are: 

Sarnia,  in  clearing  a  blighted  residential 
area  known  as  Bluewater.  This  is  in  progress 
at  the  present  time  and  about  two-thirds 
completed.  Land  will  be  redeveloped  as  an 
industrial  area.  It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 
.  vincial  contribution  will  be  $500,000. 
I  Windsor,  in  clearing  a  blighted  central 
residential  area  which  is  being  redeveloped 
as  partly  residential,  partly  commercial  and 
partly  institutional.  This  is  about  three- 
quarters  completed.  The  total  estimated  net 
provincial  contribution  will  be  $596,000. 

Another  project  on  the  way  in  Hamilton  is 
clearing  Van  Wagner's  Crescent  beaches, 
which  is  a  blighted  residential  area  which  is 
being  redeveloped  as  a  park  and  recreational 
area.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  this  project  has 
been  completed.  The  total  estimated  net 
provincial  contribution  will  be  $300,000. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  these  redevelop- 
ment projects  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
the  participation  of  both  pubhc  and  private 
enterprise.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  such 
projects  permit  considerable  flexibility  and 
discretion  in  the  re-use  of  cleared  areas  so 
that  they  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 


which  they  are  best  adapted.  In  each  instance 
the  province  will  share  in  the  recovery  from 
the  sale  or  leasing  of  the  cleared  areas.  This 
does  not  mean  recovering  all  of  the  province's 
contribution  in  every  case  and  the  above 
figures  for  specific  projects  indicate  a  net 
contribution  after  crediting  anticipated  re- 
coveries. It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
municipality  dispose  of  the  land  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  the  greatest  long-term 
benefit  to  the  community.  In  some  cases  this 
may  be  to  obtain  the  maximum  sale  price, 
in  others  it  may  be  more  important  to  ensure 
that  the  re-use  will  provide  a  maximum  long- 
running  tax  return.  In  any  case  it  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  location  and  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

Where  the  best  re-use  of  the  cleared  area 
is  deemed  to  be  for  a  public  purpose,  such 
as  a  park,  or  an  armoury,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moss  Park,  the  land  is  normally  sold  back  to 
the  municipality  or  other  public  autiiority  at 
the  cost  of  the  land,  which  will  be  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
land  and  building,  which  must,  of  necessity, 
be  purchased  with  the  land.  Where,  however, 
the  best  re-use  is  deemed  to  be  for  low-rental 
public  housing  or  moderate-rental  public 
housing,  the  land  must  be  sold  at  a  lower 
price,  so  as  not  to  overload  tlie  total  cost  of 
the  new  construction  having  regard  to  the 
rental  which  the  prospective  tenants  are  able 
to  pay.  Prices  paid  to  owners  for  property 
in  redevelopment  projects  are  fair  and  reason- 
able, based  on  careful  appraisal,  so  that  they 
could  be  supported  if  tested  by  arbitration  or 
court  action.  These  prices  are,  in  many  cases, 
high,  but  not  more  than  fair  value. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  talk  before  the 
Legislature  when  submitting  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  every 
effort  must  be  made  now  and  in  the  future 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  blight  and  the 
resultant  necessity  to  undertake  costly  pub- 
licly assisted  projects  to  repair  the  damage. 
Good  neighbourhoods  must  be  maintained 
by  good  administration,  and  where  deterior- 
ation begins,  measures  to  restore  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  be  undertaken  early. 

The  actual  carrying  out  of  redevelopment 
projects  once  an  agreement  has  been  signed 
between  the  municipality  and  the  senior 
government,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  muni- 
cipality in  continuing  liaison  with  the  senior 
government.  To  date  854  property  settle- 
ments have  been  made  and  over  98  per  cent 
of  them  without  resort  to  arbitration.  In  a 
further  attempt  to  assess  the  magnitude  of 
the  urban  renewal  problems,  and  if  possible 
to  devise  more  effective  and  economical  ways 
of    preventing    and    correcting    blight,    The 
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Department  of  Municipal  AfiFairs  will  under- 
take in  the  coming  months  a  general  review 
of  this  problem  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintcrmeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  interrupt  just 
a  moment,  please?  In  pursuance  of  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  I  do  think  that  the 
House  is  entitled  to  some  direction  from 
here  on.  What  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  said,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
eminently  clear.  This  is  a  subject  that  was 
discussed  under  the  wide  latitude  permitted 
in  the  estimates  and  questions  were  asked. 
Now  the  answer,  in  eflFect,  is  being  made  at 
a  time  that  the  subject  cannot  be  debated. 
Sir,  I  think  that  for  the  well-being  of  the 
House  we  should  have  your  instruction  in 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
the  future,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  will 
take  what  steps  are  required  to  ensure  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  not  made  commonplace. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
members  that  Ministers  are  allowed,  indeed 
they  are  expected,  to  make  statements  of 
public  importance  before  Ihe  orders  of  the 
day- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  rule  was  that,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  —in  the  interests  of  public 
information.  I  would  point  out  that  as  beauty 
may  be  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  the  con- 
troversial aspects  of  what  any  member  says 
may  be  in  the  ear  of  the  listener,  depending 
on  how  close  we  are  to  the  particular 
subject. 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  glad  to  make 
decisions  on  whether  matters  are  controversial 
or  non-controversial  and  I  hope  my  decisions 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking  yon 
to  rule  on  this  type  of  a  point  of  order,  I 
recognize  that  it  places  you  in  a  very  di£BcuIt 
position,  because  when  the  House  is  in  com- 
mittee you  are  not  in  the  chair.  You  did  not 
have  the  opportunity,  at  that  time,  of  hearing 
the  specific  questions  and  the  specific  remarks 
as  directed  to  the  hon.  Minister.  Not  only 
did  he  not  answer,  but  he  said:  "I  have  no 
intention  of  answering."  These  are  matters 
that  are  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  this 
province  and  the  mimicipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  what  he  has  done 
today  is  a  perversion  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 


.  Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  debate  this  subject,  but  certainly  if 
I ;  answered  that  I  did  not  care  to  debate 
the  subject,  or  would  not  give  you  the 
answers,  I  am  sorry,  because  I  certainly  had 
no  intention  of  doing  that.  Now  if  the  hon. 
member  has  any  questions  he  wishes  to  ask 
in  connection  with  Moss  Park  that  have  not 
been  covered  in  my  statement,  I  can  only 
suggest  that  he  participate  in  the  budget 
debate  and  I  will  get  the  answers,  if  I  have 
not  already  given  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  At  the  time  the  hon.  Minister 
was  supposed  to  give  answers,  he  refused. 

Hon.    Mr.    Spooner:    I   did   not   have   the 

answers. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  advise  the  House  that  I  have 
been  carrying  on  conferences  with  Mr. 
William  Allen,  the  chairman  of  the  council 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  concerning  the  uni- 
fication of  housing  responsibilities  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  for  some  time  and  I  should 
like  to  make  an  announcement  to  the  House 
in  this  regard. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  needs  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  can  be  satisfactorily  met 
without  recourse  to  further  legislation  by 
broadening  the  terms  of  reference  and 
responsibihties  of  the  existing  Metropolitan 
Toronto  housing  authority.  We  have  also 
agreed  that  the  membership  of  the  housing 
authority  would  represent  the  metropolitan 
corporation  as  well  as  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments. 

In  the  past  I  think  it  has  been  generally 
felt  that  the  Metropohtan  Toronto  housing 
authority  was  a  housing  authority  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
governments.  We  would  like  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear,  by  re-enacting  the  order-in- 
council  which  establishes  the  Metropohtan 
Toronto  housing  authority,  that  it  will  have 
membership  on  it  of  all  three  levels  of 
government:  namely,  the  federal  government, 
the  provincial  government  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

In  order  that  the  housing  authority  may 
adequately  serve  the  interests  of  the  federal; 
provincial  and  metropolitan  governments.  It 
will  in  future  report  to  the  metropolitan  cor- 
poration as  well  as  to  the  senior  governments. 
It  will  also  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  metropolitan  corporation  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  low-rental  housing,  as  it  does 
to  federal  and  provincial  governments.  It 
will   be   responsible   for  the   operation   of   a 
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central  housing  registry  for  the  entire  Metro 
area  and  for  determining,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  tlie  need  and  demand  for  low-rental 
accommodation . 

It  will  also  advise  the  metropolitan  cor- 
poration as  to  its  housing  needs  through  the 
Metro  area  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
methods  to  be  employed  in  the  development 
of  its  low-rental  projects.  It  will  undertake, 
upon  request  and  upon  suitable  terms,  the 
management  of  any  other  low-rental  projects 
in  the  Metro  area;  for  example  the  housing 
projects  which  the  Toronto  housing  authority 
has  under  its  jurisdiction. 

It  is  felt  that  with  a  unified  authority 
such  as  that  which  has  been  agreed  upon, 
the  length  of  time  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  will  be  appreciably  reduced. 
Furthermore,  the  metropolitan  corporation 
will  more  actively  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  future  projects  in  which  it  is  a  part- 
ner with  the  senior  governments. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  statement  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  would  be  unable  to 
do  so  until  the  estimates  of  the  department 
for  which  I  have  the  responsibility  in  the 
House  come  forward  and  I  thought  it  was 
important  to   do   it  today. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts).  In  pur- 
suance of  the  questions  which  I  raised  on 
March  26,  1963,  in  connection  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education 
and  which  were  referred  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,    I    would    ask    the    following: 

In  the  government's  foundation  programme, 
as  recorded  in  Hansard  on  page  922,  there 
is  the  statement  that  no  school  board  will 
be  forced  to  levy  the  maximum  number  of 
mills  specified.  My  question  is:  who  specifies 
the  maximum  number  of  mills?  Is  it  the 
provincial  government? 

Then  there  is  the  further  statement: 
"Similarly,  no  school  board  is  forced  to  spend 
up  to  the  per  pupil  amount  sx)ecified."  My 
question  is,  who  specifies  the  per  pupil 
amount?  Again,  is  it  the  provincial  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
"read  the  paragraph  and  the  question  and  I 
must  admit  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
little  complex.  What  was  intended  was  to 
establish  a  contrast  with  other  foundation 
plans  where  there  is  a  specified  mill  rate 
across  the  province  or  a  specified  amount  per 
pupil. 


In  the  plan  we  have  devised  there  is  no 
such  set  amount;  either  in  terms  of  mills  and 
the  tax  rate  in  a  municipality,  or  in  terms  of 
the  amount  to  be  spent  on  a  per  pupil  basis. 
It  might  have  been  a  little  clearer  if  it  read: 
"Similarly,  no  school  board  is  forced  to  spend 
up  to  'any'  amount  per  pupil  specified."  In 
this  plan,  we  are  stressing  that  there  will  not 
be  a  specified  amount  per  pupil,  nor  will 
there  be  a  fixed  mill  rate. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And/or  a  minimum? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  right!  There  is 
no  fixed  amount.  That  is  why  that  sentence 
is  included. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
there  is  an  event  to  which  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  I  think  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House. 

We  will  not  be  here  tomorrow  afternoon, 
but  tomorrow  is  the  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  these  buildings.  It  was  on  April  4  in 
1893  that  the  first  session  of  the  provincial 
Legislature  was  held  where  we  are  sitting 
today.  I  thought  some  mention  might  be 
made  of  that  today  inasmuch  as  we  will  not 
be  here  tomorrow. 

Of  course  I  would  have  liked  to  refer  to 
it  then.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  go  back 
and  see  what  happened  on  that  date.  The 
House  sat  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  usual  fashion, 
although  in  latter  years  we  have  been  sitting 
at  two  in  order  to  accommodate  some  of 
the  hon.  members. 

The  description  of  the  event— and  this  is 
taken  from  a  book  called  "Ontario's  Parlia- 
ment Buildings"  written  by  Frank  Yeigh  and 
pubhshed  in  1893— says  that  the  floor  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  galleries,  as  happens  today, 
were  crowded  with  representative  citizens. 
Punctually  at  3  o'clock  Lieutenant-Governor 
Kirkpatrick  arrived  at  the  main  entrance  from 
Government  House. 

We  have  no  Government  House  these  days, 
that  disappeared  under  another  administra- 
tion. 

Sir  Oliver  Mowat  was  the  Premier  of 
the  province  at  that  time.  He  was  a  good 
Liberal.  He  held  office  here,  I  believe,  for 
some  26  years— he  just  pointed  out  that  it 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  Not  every- 
body can  do  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  is 
quite  right. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  what  he  said  on  this  rather  interest- 
ing  occasion   some    70   years   ago.    He   was 
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given  an  oil  portrait  of  himself  and  his  open- 
ing remarks  refer  to  that.  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  for  too  long,  but  some  things  he 
said  are  so  applicable,  and  I  think,  very 
interesting.  He  said: 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  warm  feelings 
shown  by  your  address  and  I  appreciate 
deeply  the  spirit  which  has  inspired  them. 
As  a  likeness,  it  tells  me  that  I  look  con- 
siderably older  than  I  feel,  though  not 
older  than  I  am,  for  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  a  man  in  his  73rd  year  is  an 
old  man. 
He  continued: 

I  call  to  mind  that  in  my  own  time,  and 
within  my  own  memory,  a  transformation 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  province  and  in  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  great  and  a  civiUzed 
community. 

I  remember  when  neither  our  province 
nor  any  other  British  province  had  respon- 
sible government.  I  remember  when  the 
conduct  of  provincial  affairs  was  not  by 
elected  representatives  of  the  population 
nor  by  persons  of  their  appointing  or  having 
their  confidence. 

I  knew  the  province  when  it  had  no 
municipal  institutions,  now  known  to  be 
essential  to  local  interest  and  local  progress. 
I  remember  the  province  when  there  was 
not  one  university,  not  one  college  and  no 
system  of  public  schools.  I  remember  when 
at  every  election  there  was  but  one  polling 
place  for  a  whole  county,  no  matter  how 
extensive,  when  the  election  lasted  for  a 
week.  I  can  remember  when  the  province 
had  not  a  mile  of  railway  nor  I  believe  a 
mile  of  macadamized  road.  And  I  re- 
member when  the  principal  cities  of  the 
present  day  were  but  villages  and  when 
this  great  city  of  Toronto  was  little  York 
and  its  population  was  three  or  four 
thousand. 
Now  I  am  not  going  back  over  all  the  things 
he  remembered,  but  in  concluding  his  re- 
marks he  said  this,  and  I  think  this  is  very 
applicable  to  all  of  us  who  are  here  today: 
I  should  like  to  be  remembered  as  a 
politician  who  was  faithful  to  public  duty, 
who  used  the  machinery  of  party  for  the 
public  good,  who  did  what  in  his  place  he 
could  to  help  the  helpless,  to  hghten  the 
burden  of  the  heavy-laden,  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  to  make  the  wheels  of 
business  activity  and  of  industry  run 
smoothly  and  safely  for  the  common 
advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  population. 
In  all  this  I  am  sure  I  have  your  sympathy 
and  shall  as  hitherto  have  your  support. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  on  the  70A 
anniversary  of  the  opening  and  first  use  of 
this  Chamber  in  which  we  stand  today,  we 
might  think  back  on  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  and  how  relatively  short  a  time 
it  has  taken  in  our  province  to  reach  its 
present  stage  of  development.  Perhaps  when 
we  become  impatient  at  the  speed  with  which 
things  progress,  we  might  think  back  over 
these  historic  days  and  realize  that  actually 
there  has  been  a  very  great  deal  done  in  our 
province  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Sixty-second  order 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  leave 
the  chair,  and  the  House  now  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  budget 
address,  as  I  did  not  speak  on  the  Throne 
speech  this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  in  this  session  for  the  fine, 
able  and  impartial  job  you  are  doing  as 
Speaker  in  this  session.  There  are  some  wild 
and  unfounded  rumours  flowing  around  the 
corridors  of  the  House,  sir,  that  if  this  parlia- 
ment is  dissolved  at  the  end  of  this  session, 
or  in  any  event  if  this  parliament  does  not  sit 
again,  that  of  your  own  volition  you  will 
not  be  resuming  your  seat  as  an  hon.  member 
of  this  House.  I  hope  these  rumours  are  un- 
founded, because  I  think  your  growing  ability, 
fairness  and  impartiality  in  the  position  that 
you  now  occupy  would  be  an  extremely 
great  loss  to  the  deliberations  of  this  House 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Was  he 
unfair  before? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): That  is  a  controversial  statement. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  mention  your  impartiality  and  your  fair- 
ness I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
procedure  in  this  House,  as  you  know  I  have 
in  the  past.  This  has  reference  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  various  departments,  which  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Executive  Council  place 
before  this  House  for  its  consideration. 

It  appears  to  me,  sir— and  I  suppose  I  can 
be  as  damned  for  my  intervention  in  those 
debates  on  those  estimates  the  same,  if  not 
more  than,  some  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House— but  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  a 
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great  deal  of  time  is  being  wasted  during 
the  debates  on  the  estimates.  By  being  wasted, 
sir,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  any 
closure  or  any  attempt  to  make  or  rather  to 
keep  the  hon.  members  from  expressing  their 
opinions,  and  their  valid  opinions,  on  the 
estimates  that  are  presented  to  the  House. 
But  it  does  appear  to  me,  sir,  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  duplication  taking  place  in 
these  speeches  of  various  hon,  members  when 
die  estimates  are  presented. 

I  would  hope,  sir,  that  sometime  soon  we 
are  going  to  get  back  to  the  rules  of  this 
House  and  to  the  procedures  of  this  House 
where  long-winded  duplication  of  facts  and 
statements  on  those  estimates  will  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  so  that  the  speeches  on  the 
budget,  that  is  the  budget  address,  will  take 
far  more  importance  than  it  now  does. 
Instead  there  will  be  a  restriction  on  the  hon. 
members  and  what  they  say  during  the  esti- 
mates. 

A  lot  of  the  speeches  have  been,  as  I  say, 
mere  duplication  of  other  speeches.  A  lot 
of  the  facts  presented  on  the  estimates  in 
my  mind  have  been  irrelevant  to  the  esti- 
mates. It  may  well  be,  and  should  be,  I 
would  submit  to  you,  that  a  number  of  those 
speeches  are  more  properly  termed,  and 
should  more  properly  be  made,  on  the  budget 
address  rather  than  on  the  estimates. 

My  position  in  arising  before  you  at  the 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  make  as  non-con- 
troversial an  address  as  I  can  on  a  subject 
that  we  heard  a  little  bit  about  the  other 
evening  in  these  Chambers.  And  that,  sir,  is 
on  the  role  and  the  procedures  of  Royal 
commissions.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  get 
into  anything  very  controversial  this  after- 
noon, it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  very  greatly  on  this  sub- 
ject. But,  I  think  a  recitation  of  the  history 
and  purpose  of  Royal  commissions  in  this 
country  and  in  a  British  parliamentary  democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  is  due  at  the  moment. 

A  Royal  commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
commission  or  a  certificate  issued  at  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  in  theory  at 
least  comes  from  the  sovereign  herself.  The 
reason  for  the  issuance  of  a  Royal  commission, 
in  my  mind,  must  be  to  remove  the  topic 
matter  related  in  that  commission,  remove  it 
from  the  political  sphere  completely.  The 
proceedings  and  the  deliberation  of  a  Royal 
commission,  in  my  mind,  Mr,  Speaker,  should 
be  one  of  calm  serenity,  removed  completely 
from  the  tub  thumping  and  hurly-burly  of 
political  debate,  and  as  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  outside  pressures  such  as 
screaming  headlines  and  innuendos  and  slurs 
against  individuals. 


In  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  not 
been  taking  place;  not  only  in  the  recent 
past  here  in  Ontario,  but  as  well  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  past.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  rise  now  to  bring  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

In  a  recent  very  altered  court  judgment,  a 
justice  of  appeal  here  in  Ontario  had  tlie 
following  to  say  about  the  history  of  Royal 
commissions,  and  I  quote: 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  England  for 
centuries  to  appoint  Royal  commissions  to 
make  inquiry  concerning  matters  affecting 
the  good  government  of  the  country,  the 
conduct  of  any  part  of  the  business  thereof, 
the  administration  of  justice  therein,  or 
other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  The  issuance  of  letters  patent 
appointing  such  a  commission  is  an  exer- 
cise of  the  Royal  prerogative  and  the  true 
object  is  to  authorize  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  questions  of  public  interest  and 
the  public  good  as  contrasted  with  private 
matters,  or  litigation  between  private 
parties  in  which  the  public  has  no 
recognizable  interest. 

I  will  repeat: 

To  authorize  an  inquiry  to  be  made  in 
questions  of  public  interest  and  the  public 
good  as  contrasted  with  private  matters  or 
litigation  between  private  parties  in  which 
the  public  has  no  recognizable  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  in  referring  to  that 
short  paragraph  in  a  very  good  judgment  is 
to  bring  forward  the  other  point:  that  a  Royal 
commission  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  law 
or  court  conduct  or  procedure. 

Nor  should  it  be! 

The  point  that  should  be  emphasized,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  in  a  court  suit,  whether  it  is 
a  criminal  proceeding  or  a  civil  proceeding, 
that  proceeding  in  a  court  is  not  an  investiga- 
ting body  as  such.  It  is  there  to  determine 
rights  between  parties:  on  the  one  hand 
between  the  Crown  and  the  accused;  or  on 
the  other  hand  in  civil  litigation  between  two 
private  citizens. 

This  is  not  the  role  of  a  Royal  commission. 
A  Royal  commission  is  appointed  as  purely 
an  investigative  body.  There  have  been 
creeping  trends  in  this  province,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  mind,  to  bring  into  play  certain  facets 
of  court  procedure  whereby  the  rights  of 
parties  as  against  each  other  are  being 
brought  into  question.  Those  procedures  are 
being  brought  into  play  in  a  Royal  commis- 
sion; and  in  a  Royal  commission,  my  submis- 
sion to  you  is,  they  have  no  part  whatsoever 
to  play. 
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0\er  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  three  commissions  to  which  I 
would  like  to  refer.  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
gentleman's  question.  I  have  the  reports  of 
all  three  right  here  with  me. 

The  first  is  the  Royal  commission  appointed 
to  inciuirc  into  and  report  upon  all  matters 
related  to  the  purchase  by  the  Niagara  Parks 
Commission  of  parts  of  Lot  23  in  the  town- 
ship of  Niagara  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  and 
the  sale  of  a  part  thereof  to  one  Arthur 
Albert  Schmon  and  the  subsequent  sale  of 
a  part  of  the  land  by  the  said  Artliur  Albert 
Schmon  to  Charles  and  Leolla  Daley.  This 
is  the  report  of  His  Honour  Judge  Ian  M. 
Macdonnell  and  the  report  was  dated  June  22, 
1960.  We  have  referred  to  it  many  times,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  House  and  in  the  corridors 
of  this  House  and  in  the  press,  as  the  Niagara 
Parks  probe  and  the  report  thereon. 

The  second  Royal  commission  was  the 
report  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  G.  A.  Mc- 
Gillivray  as  commissioner,  which  was  ap- 
pointed on  February  23,  1960,  to  investigate 
charges  relating  to  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
the  city  of  Sarnia  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  from  Dimen- 
sional Investments  Limited,  usually,  again, 
referred  to  as  the  Samia-Hydro  lands  probe. 

Of  course  the  third  report  to  which  I  want 
to  refer  is  the  recent  report,  debated  in  these 
Chambers  the  other  night,  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Wilfred  D.  Roach  by  letters  patent 
dated  December  11,  1961,  usually  referred 
to  either  as  the  Roach  report  or  the  crime 
probe. 

Now  the  tendency  and  the  trend  in  these 
reports,  and  in  the  procedures  of  all  three  of 
these  commissions,  Mr.  Speaker— the  trend 
wliich  I  deprcca!e  \(Ty  greatly— is  the  trend 
to  have  political  parties  represented  either 
by  members  of  that  political  party  or  by 
counsel  during  llu-  procedures  of  those  Royal 
commissions  while  the  commissions  are  tak- 
ing place.  I  have  done  a  little  investigation 
info  this,  not  as  much  as  I  would  have 
wanted,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  have  taken  a  look 
at  the  proceedings  of  Hoyal  commissions  in 
Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  in  other  provinces 
in  this  country,  those  emanating  from  the 
federal  government  at  Ottawa,  and  those 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  nowhere  have  I 
yet  discovered  any  Royal  commission  which 
allowed  political  parties  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  in  those  proceedings. 

Mr.  Si-«ger:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon,  member  would  permit  a  question  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes. 


Mr.  Singer:   Did  he,  in  his  investigations, 
come  across  the  Royal  commission  inquiring 
into  Bren  guns  in  the  middle  forties,  in  which        ^ 
the  Hon.  George  Drew,  who  was  at  that  time       | 
His  Majesty's  leader  of  the  loyal  Opposition        ^ 
in    the    federal     government,     appeared     as 
counsel  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  party? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
member  means  that  the  Hon.  George  Drew, 
in  those  days,  was  the  leader  of  His  Majesty's 
loyal  Opposition  in  the  provincial  House,  not 
the  federal. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  I  have  taken 
a  look,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  report,  and  no 
political  party  was  represented  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Royal  commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  Whom  did  George  Drew 
represent? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  As  I  say,  no  political  party, 
as  such,  was  represented— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  There  is  a  difFerence  here» 
and  I  will  expand  upon  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Now,  you  have 
lost  us.  We  were  with  you. 

Mr.  LavtTcnce:  A  counsel  was  there  repre- 
senting a  person  affected  by  the  Royal 
commission.  Please  differentiate  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  making  any  plea  that  if  a 
person  vitally  affected  as  to  his  rights  in  any 
way  by  a  Royal  commission,  or  for  that 
matter,  even  a  group  of  persons,  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  appear  before  a  Royal 
commission.  That  is  not  my  point  at  all,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  point  I  wish  to  focus  attention 
upon  in  this  House,  in  this  speech,  is  the 
so-called  right— I  deny  that  there  is  a  right— a 
growing  trend,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way, 
of  political  parties  to  be  represented  during 
the  proceedings  before  a  Royal  commission. 
I  say,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  stand  to  be 
contradicted  here  or  later,  that  nowhere  have 
I  found,  in  any  event,  either  in  Britain, 
Ottawa,  any  of  the  other  provinces  or  any 
of  the  other  Commonwealth  countries  in 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
a  look  at  the  matter,  that  political  parties 
as  such  have  been  represented  at  a  Royal 
commission.  In  the  three  most  recent  Royal 
commissions,  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
have  emanated  from  this  House,  we  have  had 
political  parties  represented  in  that  commis- 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  member  permit 
another  question? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
intend  to  be  too  long  at  this,  but  if  the  hon. 
member  would  wait  until  the  end  I  would 
then  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  quite  so  confident  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  wants  to 
look  at  the  CPR. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  draw  to  your  attention  that  these 
three  most  recent  Royal  commissions  and  the 
reports  thereon,  which  have  emanated  from 
this  House,  just  in  the  last  three  years  have 
had  before  them  counsel  and  members  of 
political  parties,  who  have  been  given  the 
right  to  cross-examine  and  take  part  in  those 
proceedings.  It  is  this  growing  trend  that,  as 
a  lawyer  and  as  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  particularly  good  insti- 
tution of  a  Royal  commission,  I  am  worried 
about.  I  am  worried  about  this  trend,  and  I 
want  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  need  not 
worry  himself. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  alternative  to  the  continuance  of  ap- 
pointments of  Royal  commissions  should  be 
obvious  to  every  hon.  member  of  this  House. 
If  political  parties  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  represented  at  Royal  commissions,  I  can 
well  foresee  the  day  when  an  unscrupulous 
government,  perhaps,  would  neglect  com- 
pletely to  appoint  Royal  commissions.  Why 
should  it?  There  will  be  that  lack  of  calmness, 
that  lack  of  serenity,  that  lack  of  impartial 
obsei'vance  during  the  proceedings  of  that 
Royal  commission,  that  calls  for  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  commission  in  the  first  place. 
If  the  matter  is  going  to  be  debated  and 
political  representations  made  at  that  Royal 
commission,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
furthering  the  interests  of  a  political  party, 
then  there  is  no  sense  in  setting  up  that 
Royal  commission  in  the  first  place.  Why  not 
have  these  matters  debated  and  determined 
by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  involved? 
Why  in  the  world,  tlien,  go  to  a  Royal  com- 
mission? Why  appoint  one  in  the  first  place? 
If  political  parties  are  going  to  be  represented 
by  counsel,  my  submission  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this,  that  the  first  and  in  some 
cases,  almost  the  exclusive  duty  of  those  who 
are  representing  political  parties  during  the 
proceedings  of  that  Royal  commission,  are 
going  to  be  those  to  further  the  cause  of  that 
political  party.  That  is  precisely  what  they 
are  there  for.  For  no  other  reason  at  all. 


Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  oh! 

Mr.  Lawrence:  The  hon.  member  from 
York  Centre,  by  saying  oh,  oh,  oh,  I  gather 
doubts  my  word. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do.  This  is  a  very  weak 
speech. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Stick  around,  I  can  give 
weaker  ones  than  this. 

May  I  then  refer  to  another  justice  of 
appeal  here  in  Ontario,  and  mind  you,  I  do 
not  believe  that  everything  a  judge  says  is 
word  from  the  Almighty,  but  I  refer  again, 
as  I  referred  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
decision  by  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  re 
the  Ontario  Crime  Commission,  ex  parte 
Feeley.  I  am  now  referring  to  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  of  Appeal  Schroeder,  on  page 
896  of  the  1962  Ontario  report.  This  begins 
halfway  down  the  page,  and  I  quote: 

Any  suggestion  that  the  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  by  counsel 
for  the  commission  and  more  particularly 
by  counsel  for  the  two  pohtical  parties,  is 
adequate  to  elicit  all  relevant  facts  concern- 
ing the  applicant,  against  whom  so  much 
incriminating  evidence  is  being  accumu- 
lated and  widely  circulated,  fails  to  carry 
convinction. 

Here   is   the   most   relevant   segment   in   this 

particular  context,  Mr.  Speaker: 

It  is  no  improper  reflection  on  counsel 
for  the  two  political  parties  to  observe 
that  they  may  well  be  more  concerned 
with  doing  what  they  deem  best  calculated 
to  serve  their  own  client's  ends,  and  in 
so  doing,  with  promoting  interests  perhaps 
violently  opposed  to  those  of  the  applicant. 
To  impose  a  dual  burden  upon  these  latter 
counsel  might  make  their  position  not  only 
embarrassing  but  intolerable. 

Now  may  I— 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  does  not  the  hon.  member 
put  in  Mr.  Justice  Roach's  remarks?  They 
are  part  of  the  record  too. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  May  I  say  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  was  a  motion,  in  effect, 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario 
regarding  the  denial  by  the  ^commissioner  on 
the  crime  commission,  Mr.  Justice  Roach,  to 
permit  him  to  allow  a  counsel  for  another 
individual  to  represent  that  individual  in  all 
the  hearings  of  the  crime  report. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  It  was  allowed,  precisely, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made,  I  understand. 
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before  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  the  counsel 
for  the  two  political  parties  that  tliey  could 
well  bring  the  facts  relating  to  this  individual, 
or  actually  three  individuals,  before  the  com- 
missioner because  they  were  there  represent- 
ing political  parties.  I  just  want  to  refer 
once  more  to  this  sentence  by  Mr.  Justice 
Schroeder,   and    I   quote   again: 

It  is  no  improper  reflection  upon  counsel 
for  the  two  political  parties  to  observe  that 
they  may  well  be  more  concerned  with 
doing  what  they  deem  best  calculated  to 
serve  their  own  client's  ends  and  in  so 
doing  with  promoting  interests  perhaps 
violently  opposed  to  those  of  the  applicant. 

What  the  justice  of  appeal  is  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  counsel,  the  lawyers  for 
the  two  political  parties  in  the  crime  probe, 
were  in  that  crime  probe  to  promote  the  ends 
of  the  political  parties.  That  is  the  statement 
tliat  I  made  earlier,  and  that  is  the  statement 
to  which  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
takes  such  violent  exception. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  certainly  do,  because  if  the 
hon.  member  is  going  to  put  the  whole  thing 
on  the  record,  and  put  on  what  Mr.  Justice 
Roach  said  too— 

Mr.  Lawrence:  This  is  merely  my  own 
personal  view.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  views 
of  the  party  of  which  I  am  a  member.  It 
is  not  necessarily,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  view 
of  this  government.  But  the  other  night  a 
great  deal  of  noise  was  made  in  the  Chamber 
relating  to  the  actual  words,  or  the  actual 
report,  of  Mr.  Justice  Roach  as  commissioner 
in  that  matter.  Some  of  the  hon.  members 
protested  that  they  had  not  taken  the  time 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  and  therefore 
they  did  not  know  the  words  of  the  hon. 
commissioner.  So,  to  put  the  story  straight 
and  perhaps  present  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  I  would  like  to  read  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Roach  starting  at  page  3  in 
the  report;  this  is  chapter  2  of  the  report. 
These  are  very  interesting  views  and  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  force  behind  them.  I 
feel  that  to  present  fairly  the  picture  to  the 
House,  I  am  quite  willing  to  read  them  to 
the  House  at  this  time. 

The  heading,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  "The  position 

of    counsel."     I    am    quoting    now    until    I 

indicate  to  yoii  that  I  am  not  further  quoting: 

On    or    about    January    10,    1962,    Mr. 

Roland  F.   Wilson,  QC  was  appointed  by 

the  gONcrnment  of  the  province  as  counsel 

to    the    commission.     Later    Mr.    M.    W. 

Carty,    barrister    and    solicitor,    joined    the 

staff  as  assistant  counsel.    At  all  hearings. 


both  public  and  in  camera,  except  in  only 
the  conference  with  the  police  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  New  Democratic  Party  were  each 
represented  by  counsel  and  I  permitted 
them  to  examine  witnesses  called  by  com- 
mission counsel.  These  counsel  from  time 
to  time  were,  for  the  Liberal  Party— Mr. 
B.  J.  McKinnon,  QC,  Mr.  W.  Z.  Estey, 
QC,  Mr.  Stanton  Hogg,  and  Mr.  M.  R. 
McGuigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  interject  here  as  well 
that  I  believe,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe 
there  is  a  rather  curious  omission  from  the 
list  of  Liberal  counsel  as  listed  by  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Roach.  Early  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  commission— I  was  present  as 
a  spectator,  I  may  add,  in  the  courtroom- 
it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  another 
gentlemiin  who  was  certainly  walking  round 
and  whispering  arguments  in  the  ear  of  the 
other  Liberal  counsel.  I  would  have  cer- 
tainly thought  that,  whether  he  appeared  on 
the  record  or  not,  he  was  certainly  present, 
was  certainly  at  the  counsel  table,  and  was 
certainly  acting  as  a  Liberal  Party  counsel. 
But  his  name  is  not  listed  in  these  names; 
the  name  of  that  gentleman,  of  course,  is 
Mr.  T.  B.  O'Neill,  a  Toronto  solicitor.  I 
find  the  omission  of  his  name  in  Mr.  Justice 
Roach's  report  rather  curious. 

In  any  event,  I  continue: 

For  the  New  Democratic  Party,  Mr. 
Andrew  Brewin,  QC,  Mr.  Reid  Scott,  Mr. 
Owen  Shime,  Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Common,  QC,  deputy  Attorney-General, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Wilson,  solicitor  for  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General  was 
also  present  at  almost  all  of  the  public 
hearings  but  took  no  part  in  the  exam- 
ination  of  witnesses. 

Again  I  pause,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want 
to  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  that. 
The  deputy  Attorney-General  and  a  solicitor 
of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General 
were  also  present  but  took  no  part  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  I  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  that  particular  paragraph  because  I 
want  to  refer  to  it  later  again. 

Questions   that  they  desired— 

and  here  the  hon.  Commissioner  is  referring 
to  Mr.  Common  and  to  Mr.  Wilson: 

—to  be  put  to  witnesses  were  put  througli 
commission  counsel.  That  procedure  was 
followed  by  them  as  a  matter  of  choice 
and  not  by  way  of  compliance  with  any 
procedure  laid  down  by  me  with  respect 
to  them. 
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There  were  many  persons  called  to  give 
evidence  before  me  who  were  represented 
by  counsel  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Walton  P.  Rose,  QC,  to  whom  I  shall  refer 
later  herein,  those  counsel  all  followed  the 
same  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
examination  of  witnesses  as  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Common  and  Mr.  Frank  Wilson. 

I  have  heard  some  criticism  of  my  having 
extended  to  counsel  for  the  Liberal  and 
New  Democratic  parties  respectively  the 
right  to  examine  witnesses  called  by 
commission  counsel  and  I  think  it  desir- 
able that  I  should  now  state  why  I  did  so. 

The  PubHc  Inquiries  Act  does  not  pre- 
scribe any  procedure  to  be  followed  by  a 
commissioner  in  conducting  an  inquiry 
thereby  authorized  save  only  when  the 
validity  of  the  commission  or  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissioner  or  the  .validity 
of  any  decision  or  direction  or  other  act 
of  the  commissioner  is  called  into  question 
by  any  person  affected.  Unless  the  com- 
mission itself  prescribes  the  procedure  to 
be  followed,  and  in  this  instance  it  did 
not,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  commission 
will  adopt  the  procedure  that  he  considers 
will  be  most  effectual  and  appropriate, 
having  regard  to  the  inquiry  that  he  is 
required  to  make. 

Needless  to  say  I  concluded  that  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  this  particular 
inquiry,  and  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
it,  I  should  allow  counsel  representing  the 
Opposition  parties  in  the  House  to  examine 
witnesses   called  by  commission   counsel. 

It  seems  to  me  of  prime  importance  that, 
when  the  work  of  this  commission  would 
be  ended,  there  would  be  no  room  for  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  any  element  of 
unfairness  in  the  procedure  adopted  by 
me,  or  that  anything  had  been  left  un- 
done that  should  have  been  done  in  my 
search  for  the  truth. 

When  the  examination  of  a  witness  by  a 
commission  comisel  would  be  ended,  I 
might  think  that  it  was  full  and  complete, 
and  that  every  relevant  fact  of  which  that 
witness  had  any  knowledge  would  have 
been  elicited  from  him;  or  I  might  feel 
that  he  was  withholding  information  in 
order  to  protect  himself  and/or  others,  but 
that  further  prodding,  in  an  effort  to  have 
him  disgorge  it,  was  useless.  In  either 
case  I  might  be  mistaken;  or  what  is 
equally  important,  other  persons  might 
think  that  I  was,  and  that  further  probing 
might  bring  to  light  important  information. 

To  those  of  us  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  there  is  a  very  familiar 


saying;  that,  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  it  is  not  only  important  that  justice 
be  done  but  it  is  also  of  fundamental 
importance  that  it  should  manifestiy  and 
undoubtedly  seem  to  be  done. 

It  is  trite  to  say,  where,  as  here,  allega- 
tions of  malfeasance,  "misfeasance"  and 
"nonfeasance"  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  in  the  province  has  led  to 
the  establishing  of  a  Royal  commission  to 
investigate  the  same,  the  public  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  results. 

Applying  this  statement,  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  with  the  necessary  variation,  I 
would  say  that  having  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  inquiry  not  only  was  it  important 
that  it  be  full  and  complete,  but  it  was 
equally  important  that  all  the  public  should 
be  made  to  feel  and  see  that  it  was.  I 
would  be  less  than  realistic  if  I  did  not 
recognize  that  among  the  public  are  some 
who  entertain  some  misgivings  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  commission  counsel.  Be- 
cause he  is  appointed  to  that  position  by  the 
government,  they  regard  him,  wrongfully 
of  course— 

those  are  Mr.  Justice  Roach's  words,  not  mine: 
—as  beholden  to  it,  and  if  not  by  design, 
at  least  unconsciously,  to  tread  lightly  in 
areas  where  the  evidence  might  be  adverse 
to  the  government  and  play  fortissimo 
where  it  might  be  in  its  favour.  By  permit- 
ting counsel  for  Opposition  parties  in  the 
House  to  examine  witnesses  called  by  com- 
mission counsel,  I  felt  that  I  would  thereby 
make  it  impossible  for  even  that  class  of 
person  to  suggest  with  any  semblance  of 
justification  that  any  imagined  tiptoeing 
by  commission  counsel  could  have  affected 
the  result. 

There  was  still  another  reason,  closely 
related  to  the  first,  that  persuaded  me  it 
would  be  proper  for  counsel  for  the  Oppo- 
sition parties  in  the  House  to  examine  wit- 
nesses called  by  commission  counsel.  It 
was  this— I  regarded  the  hon.  members  of 
the  government,  and  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  parties  in  the  House,  to- 
gether as  representing  all  of  the  people  in 
the  province.  The  government,  consisting 
of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  in 
the  House,  appointed  commission  counsel 
not  to  represent  it  as  a  party  pohtic,  but  to 
assist  the  commissioner,  as  his  independent 
representative  responsible  to  no  one  except 
him. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair  and 
proper  that  both  the  Opposition  parties  in 
the  House  should  be  permitted  to  nominate 
counsel,  not  to  represent  them  as  parties 
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politic,  but  to  assist  the  commissioner  in  the 
same  way  as  counsel  to  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  government.  In  that  way, 
I  felt  the  pubhc  generally,  would  partici- 
pate through  its  nominees  through  the  work 
of  this  commission.  I  was  acutely  aware  of 
the  danger  inherent  in  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure—the injection  of  political  considera- 
tions into  the  proceedings.  That  danger,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  minimal  in  contrast  to 
the  advantage  in  that  procedure,  and  that  I 
could  guard  against  that  danger,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  agree  with  him,  or 
disagree? 

Mr.  Lawrence: 

The  foregoing  were  the  reasons  why,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  adopted  that  procedure 
—as  a  result  of  a  majority  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

I  believe,  sir,  the  rest  of  that  chapter  is  really 
irrelevant  in  that  it  refers  almost  solely  to 
the  argument  related  to  the  matter  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  which  resulted  in  the 
decision,  parts  of  which  I  have  already  read 
to  you.  It  relates,  of  course,  to  the  argument 
and  the  submissions  to  the  commissioner  in 
the  first  place,  and  secondly  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  relating  to  Mr.  X  as  he  then  was, 
Mr.  Fecley  and  Mr.  McDermott,  and  on 
their  behalf  by  their  counsel,  Mr.  Walton  C. 
Rose. 

In  reading  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  so  with 
the  purpose  of  indicating  to  the  House  that 
there  certainly  are  arguments  for  having 
counsel  representing  political  parties  or  any 
other  person  or  any  other  group  represented 
at  a  Royal  commission. 

Over  the  years,  even  though  there  is 
nothing  in  The  Public  Inquiries  Act  of 
Ontario,  and  even  though  there  is  nothing,  as 
I  understand  it,  in  the  similar  federal  Act, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  The  Public  Tribunal 
and  Inquiries  Act,  I  believe  it  is  of  Great 
Britain,  relating  to  the  representation  before 
those  tribunals,  of  people  or  persons  who  are 
vitally  affected,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
Royal  commissions  to  allow  persons  to  be 
represented  before  Royal  commissions.  It  is 
not  that,  that  I  am  arguing  against.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  in 
the  other  provinces  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as 
here  in  Ontario,  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances where  counsel  have  represented  per- 
sons  affected  before  the  commission. 

My  submission  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
a  political  party  cannot,  does  not,  and  should 
not    fall    within    that    definition    of    persons 


aflFected.  By  doing  so,  you  are  turning  a  Royal 
commission  into  a  political  fishing  party.  You 
are  turning  the  representations  to  be  made  in 
that  Royal  corrunission  into  a  political  debate, 
and  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  Royal  com- 
mission in  the  first  place.  I  hope  that  it  will 
never  be  the  position  of  a  Royal  commission 
in  any  place,  certainly  here  in  Ontario. 

Again,  let  me  reiterate.  The  Hon.  George 
Drew,  in  the  Bren  gim  inquiry  during  the 
war,  had  been  personally  threatened,  I  under- 
stand, with  imprisonment.  Under  the  emer- 
gency regulations  then  in  effect  in  Canada  he 
was  allowed  to  be  represented  there  in 
person.  I  am  not  so  sure  if  he  was  allowed 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  but  if  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  says  so,  I  am  quite 
willing  to  take  that,  but  that  was  a  completely 
different  matter.  His  own  personal  freedom 
in  that  particular  instance  was  in  question  as 
a  person,  and  certainly  there  was  no  political 
party  represented  at  that  time.  This  particu- 
lar crime  probe  came  about  as  a  result  of  a 
speech  in  this  Legislature,  and  a  later  one 
still  within  the  confines  of  the  privilege  of 
this  House  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr,  Wintermeyer). 

I  am  not  saying  that  if  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  himself  desired  personally  to 
be^  represented  at  that  commission,  that  he 
should  not  have  been  granted  that  right. 
But,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  barefaced  level 
of  political  expediency  and  propagandizing 
in  the  furtherance  of  political  parties  through 
a  Royal  commission,  represents  to  me,  a  very 
great  change  over  the  traditions  and  the 
history  of  Royal  commissions. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): On  a  matter  of  privilege,  this  hon. 
member  has  suggested  that  I  should  have 
followed  a  procedure  other  than  what  I  did. 
I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  Mr.  Justice  Roach 
has  suggested  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
the  procedure  which  I  followed  was  proper. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  suggesting  that  not 
only  was  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
wrong  in  this  particular  aspect,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Justice  Roach  was  also. 
Now,  if  that  has  not  gotten  through  yet  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  reaffirm 
it  right  now. 

I  am  stating  that  the  procedure  in  this 
Royal  commission  and  in  the  previous  two— 
I  am  not  just  taking  on  Mr.  Justice  Roach, 
I  am  taking  on  a  couple  of  other  commis- 
sioners as  well— is  a  wrong  trend  in  the 
procedures  of  Royal  commissions  in  this 
province.  I  think  it  is  a  unique  trend  in  this 
province  and  I  want  to  see  it  stopped,  even. 
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if  necessary,   through   the   procedure   of   an 
amendment  to  our  Pubhc  Inquiries  Act. 

If  there  is  doubt  about  it  that  I  am  alone 
in  this  view,  I  call  again  on  the  decision  of 
one    of   the    justices    of   the    Appeal    Court, 
mentioned  earlier.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order!  I  would  point 
out  that  your  Speaker  is  not  any  great  expert 
on  legal  jurisprudence  or  anything  like  that, 
but  I  do  realize  when  the  rules  of  order 
are  not  being  observed.  I  would  point  out 
that  members  are  entitled  to  say  anything 
they  like  within  the  rules  of  the  House  with- 
out constant  interruption  from  other  mem- 
bers. I  have  pointed  out,  too,  that  all 
members  of  this  House  have  full  opportunity 
during  their  own  speaking  time  to  present 
their  views  which  may  be  in  contradiction  to 
views  expressed  by  former  speakers  in  the 
House. 

On  this  basis,  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
proceed. 

Mr.   Lawrence:   Thank  you,   Mr.   Speaker. 

During  the  debate  the  other  evening  in 
this  Chamber,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  during  some 
of  the  interruptions  that  were  going  on,  I 
caught  an  innuendo  by  reason  of  an  inter- 
jection from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald);  and  while  I  cannot 
remember  the  exact  words  they  certainly 
reflected  upon  the  ability  and  the  integrity 
of  the  commission  counsel  who  acted  during 
the  Roach  Royal  commission,  the  crime  com- 
mission. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  that  particular 
man,  either  as  a  barrister  and  solicitor,  or  as 
an  individual.  I  know  him,  and  what  I  know 
of  him  I  like.  What  I  know  of  him  in  action 
in  our  courts  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
he  is  a  very  able  solicitor  and  a  very  able 
barrister  and  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of 
integrity.  I  was  rather  shocked— perhaps  the 
interjections  and  the  impression  that  I  heard 
or  received,  perhaps  I  was  mistaken  in  those 
words  that  were  thrown  across  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  other  night— but  I  was  quite 
shocked  that  they  were  not  taken  up  and 
ruled  out  of  order  at  that  time. 

But  I  do  want  to  bring  this  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  the  role  of  the 
commission  counsel  during  a  Royal  commis- 
sion when  there  are  present  people  whose 
main  function  and  main  duty  to  their  client 
is  to  further  the  ends  of  their  client  rather 
than  to  indicate  to  the  commissioner  the 
right  and  correct  road  toward  justice  upon 
which  he  is  treading  his  path. 


I  believe,  sir,  that  the  attempts,  during 
that  commission,  of  counsel  who  were  there 
representing  political  parties  could  not  help 
but  aflFect  the  manner  and  the  procedure; 
first  of  all  of  the  way  in  which  those  com- 
mission hearings  were  conducted;  and  second 
upon  the  attitude  itself  of  the  government 
counsel.  I  think  it  was  an  extremely  unfair 
position  for  a  person  who  is  acting  as  gov- 
ernment counsel  to  be  thrust  into,  to  have 
to  contend  continually  with  people  beside 
him  at  the  counsel  table  whose  views  are 
strictly  political.  In  my  mind,  this  could  not 
help  but  influence  his  questions  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  conduct 
his  interrogations  and  his  arguments  during 
that  hearing. 

I  think,  to  be  fair  to  that  particular  man 
and  to  be  fair  to  any  man  in  these  Royal 
commissions  into  whose  shoes  this  job  is 
thrust,  it  is  an  extremely  unfair  position  to 
be  put  into,  because  a  man  then  has  two 
roles:  he  has  to  be  there  to  protect  innocent 
persons  from  slander  and  innuendo  and  hear- 
say evidence  of  a  type  that  should  not  be 
introduced  in  such  a  commission  hearing; 
and  as  well  he  has  to,  again  to  use  the 
report  of  the  Royal  commission,  he  has  to 
tip-toe  his  way  around  certain  evidence  that 
he  himself  may  feel  should  be  brought  out 
to  the  commission,  but  he  knows  very  well 
that  the  two  individuals,  thirsty  and  hungry 
for  headlines,  who  were  there  representing 
other  interests,  will  be  bringing  it  out  in 
any  event. 

I  think  this  is  another  facet  of  this  that 
must  be  looked  into. 

Now  the  alternative  to  this,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  procedure  that  has  been 
carried  on,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  in  just  about  every  jurisdiction  at 
which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
and  the  procedures  therein.  That  is,  that  even 
as  far  as  individuals  who  are  vitally  affected 
are  concerned,  the  proper  procedure  in  such 
a  Royal  commission  is  to  have  one  counsel 
and  one  counsel  only  there  to  represent  all 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  all  of  the  people 
in  the  jurisdiction.  That  is  why  the  counsel 
is  there.  He  is  there  to  assist  the  commis- 
sioner in  bringing  out  facts  and  presenting 
the  truth  during  those  hearings.  If  there  is 
any  particular  information  that  a  political 
party  or  any  individual  has,  it  is  the  job  of 
the  commission  counsel  to  be  there  to  bring 
those  matters  out  into  the  open;  no  one  else. 

If  there  are  other  interests,  either  political 
or  personal,  then  in  my  mind  and  in  my  view, 
my  submission  to  you  today,  is  that  those 
views,  those  questions,  those  facts,  should  be 
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brought  out  by  the  commission  counsel  and 
no  one  else. 

He  should  be  there  himself  to  do  that,  and 
if  there  are  questions  that  are  not  being 
aisked,  if  there  are  facts  that  are  not  being 
brought  out,  then  it  is  my  submission  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  anyone  else  who  is  in  that 
courtroom,  or  is  there  taking  part  in  those 
hearings,  to  so  inform  the  commissioner  and/ 
or  so  inform  the  commission  counsel  to  bring 
those  facts  out.  Those  are  the  matters  which 
should  be  dealt  with,  that  is  his  job,  he  is 
there  to  do  it  and  no  one  else.  In  my  mind, 
that  would  have  been  the  proper  procedure. 

But  even  stretching  it  further,  if  there  are 
people  whose  livelihood  and  safety  and  free- 
dom are  involved  in  these  matters,  then  I  am 
gnidgingly  willing  to  concede  that  perhaps 
they  should  be  represented,  and  those  counsel 
should  have  the  right  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine. 

But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any 
reason  at  all  for  allowing  this  to  be  extended 
to  counsel  for  political  parties;  especially,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  one  further  item  in  regard 
to  hearsay  evidence.  Again  I  do  not  want  to 
be  unfair  to  Mr.  Justice  Roach,  the  commis- 
sioner here.  In  his  report,  he  did  have  a 
brief  reference  to  hearsay  evidence— well  per- 
haps it  was  not  so  brief  after  all,  longer  than 
I  thought.  It  is  chapter  16.  It  starts  at  page 
211  and  it  goes  on  to  217,  so  perhaps  I  will 
read  it  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
because  I  am  sure  there  are  several  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  who  have  not 
taken  the  time  to  dig  up  the  report  and  read 
it  themselves. 

Chapter  16— hearsay  evidence;  these  are  the 
words  again  of  Mr.  Justice  Roach: 

Before  dealing  with  the  matters  referred 
to  me  in  the  second  term  of  reference,  I 
think  I  should  first  deal  with  this  subject 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  put  straight  and 
remove  some  apparent  misunderstandings 
as  to  the  place  it  occupies  and  its  purpose 
in  an  investigation  such  as  this;  and  second, 
this  may  be  included  in  the  first,  to  make 
abundantly  plain  the  limited  use  to  which 
it  may  be  put. 

The  transcript  of  the  evidence  given 
before  me,  and  which  I  will  be  delivering 
to  you  with  this  report,  includes  at  a 
number  of  places  what  is  known  as  hear- 
say evidence.  By  hearsay  evidence  I  mean, 
by  way  of  example,  a  statement  made  to 
A  by  B,  who  in  turn  heard  it  from  C,  that 
such  and  such  had  occurred  on  some  given 
occasion  that  reflected  adversely  on  X.  In 
a  court  of  law  that  type  of  evidence  is 
rigorously    excluded,    and    when    at    some 


stages  it  crept  into  the  evidence  given 
before  me,  there  was  some  concern  ex- 
pressed as  to  its  admissibihty  and  under- 
standable exasperation  by  the  person  who 
unfortunately  at  the  particular  time  or 
times  found  himself  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
X  in  the  above  illustration. 

Because  of  that,  I  explained,  and  it  may 
be  serviceable  if  I  do  so  again,  that  the 
rule  with  respect  to  hearsay  evidence  that 
apphes  in  a  court  of  law  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  an  inquiry  under  The  Public 
Inquiries  Act.  That  does  not  mean  that 
on  such  an  inquiry  hearsay  evidence  should 
be  permitted  to  run  rampant.  There  must 
be  some  restraint  put  upon  it.  Hearsay  gives 
rise  to  rumours.  A  tells  something  to  B, 
and  B  repeats  it  to  C,  and  C  to  D,  and  so 
on,  ahnost  ad  infinitum.  It  may  be  true  or 
it  may  be  false,  and  even  though  false, 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  gains  popular 
acceptance  as  fact,  and  then  innocent 
persons  whose  characters  are  beyond  re- 
proach are  unjustly  accused  and  branded. 
Not  infrequently  those  persons  are  men  or 
women  in  pubhc  office,  and  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  dischage  of  public 
business. 

As  I  said  publicly  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  among  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  this  commission  were 
rumours  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
law  in  this  province.  One  of  its  purposes 
was  to  bring  those  rumours  out  into  the 
light  and  not  leave  them  lurking  in  the 
shadows,  to  track  them,  if  possible,  to  their 
source,  and  determine  whether  there  was 
any  truth  or  substance  to  them,  or  whether 
they  were  just  common  gossip  and  idle 
tittle-tattle,  or  vicious  and  wicked  propa- 
ganda. In  pursuing  such  rumours,  unavoid- 
ably the  hearsay  that  gave  rise  to  them 
creeps  into  the  record  and  the  person  or 
persons  involved  in  the  rumour,  if  innocent, 
are  subjected  to  additional  embarrassment 
and  distress.  The  purpose  of  the  pursuit  i& 
to  search  out  die  truth,  and  to  dispel  the 
rumours  if  they  should  be  dispelled,  and 
not  to  smear.  This  is  not  "McCarthyism". 

Earlier  herein  I  said  that,  though  the 
rule  with  respect  to  hearsay  evidence  does 
not  apply  to  an  inquiry  under  The  Public 
Inquiries  Act,  there  nevertheless  must  be 
some  restraint  on  it.  The  extent  of  that 
restraint  must  be  measured  by  the  purpose 
of  such  evidence.  As  one  editorial  writer 
put  it,  its  purpose  must  be  to  "spread 
enlightenment  not  destruction". 

If  it  is  sought  to  be  introduced  for  that 
latter  purpose  only,  it  should  be  rigorously 
excluded.    No   lawyer   with   any   sense   of 
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decency  and  ethical  standards  would 
attempt  to  introduce  it  for  that  purpose. 
That  would  be  "McCarthyism". 
^  Its  admissibility  for  justifiable  purposes 
places  a  terrific  responsibility  upon  the 
commissioner.  He  has,  as  it  were,  to  per- 
ceive  ahead  of  time  what  purpose  is  in- 

-  tended  to  be  served  by  those  who  proffer 

-  it.  He  would  have  to  be  almost  super- 
human to  make  that  discernment  accurately 
always.  I  cannot  surely  have  been  the  first 
commissioner  who  found  himself  in  that 
diflBcult  position  in  a  proceeding  under  this 
or  similar  Acts  in  Canada,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  find  any  report  of  such  a  proceeding 
in  this  country  in  which  this  particular 
subject  was  discussed. 

Since  the  hearings  by  me  ended,  I  have 

found  that  this  subject  has  been  discussed 

and    considered    in    England    under    very 

similar  legislation  there,  viz,  The  Tribunal 

of  Inquiry  (Evidence)  Act,  1921.  That  Act 

provides  for  the  setting  up  of  tribunals  of 

inquiry   to   inquire   into    and   report   upon 

matters  of  urgent  public  importance,   and 

to    that    end    contains    provisions    almost 

identical  to  those  contained  in  The  Public 

Inquiries  Act. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  for  the   time 

being  from  Mr.  Justice  Roach,  Mr.  Speaker. 

He  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  British  Act, 

and  several  English   decisions   on   that   Act, 

some  of  them  going  right  up  to  the  House 

of  Lords.  Mr.  Justice  Roach  ends  by  saying: 

When  a  commission  is  issued  under  our 

Act   requiring   such    an   investigation,    the 

commissioner  has  no  alternative.  He  must 

pursue  those  rumours  notwithstanding  that 

doing  so  involves  the  admission  of  hearsay 

evidence.  I  can  say  with  some  feeling,  that 

it  is  a  painful  experience. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fairly,  at  too 
great  length,  presented  to  the  House  the 
views  of  the  commissioner  in  this  regard.  As 
such,  sir,  I  may  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
commissioner  upon  reflection  regarding  the 
admission  of  hearsay  evidence.  I  think  that 
in  many  of  our  hearings  on  Royal  commis- 
sions in  some  instances  it  is  inevitable  that 
hearsay  evidence,  regretfully,  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  think  that  several  iimocent  people 
in  public  life  were  quite  badly  damaged  as 
to  their  reputation  by  some  of  the  hearsay 
evidence  and  the  manner  it  was  presented  in 
those  particular  hearings. 

But  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  once 
more  to  the  fact  that  here,  in  the  proceed- 
ings under  Mr.  Justice  Roach,  we  had  two 
devils  at  work,  rather  than  just  the  one.  We 
had  not  only  hearsay  evidence,  and  the  intro- 


duction and  the  debate  on  hearsay  evidence, 
which  as  the  commissioner  himself  says  is  an 
extremely  explosive  and  dangerous  procedure 
to  let  loose  in  a  Royal  commission.  As  well, 
we  had  present  coimsel  representing  political 
parties,  and  I  do  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  and  the 
transcript  of  the  evidence  of  the  Roach  report 
are  replete,  with  both  counsels  for  those 
political  parties  taking  advantage  of  that,  and 
even  having  a  heyday  with  hearsay  evidence 
that  was  introduced  during  those  proceedings. 
Again,  let  me  reiterate,  their  purpose  was 
because  they  were  there  to  represent  and 
further  the  end  of  political  parties.  Hearsay 
evidence  on  its  own- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  on  a  matter  of 
privilege,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
that  was  not  the  sole  intent.  I  am  a 
member  and  I  say  say  to  you  that  is  not 
true. 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Why    do    you    not 

apologize? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Apologize?  This  is  just 
the  beginning,  sir. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  That  is 
what  we  would  expect  from  there. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  it  was  not  my  intention  in 
this  particular  address  to  get  into  the  realm 
of  political  controversy  in  this  House.  I 
regret  the  intervention,  quite  frankly,  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  just  interrupted  me.  I 
regret  it  for  a  number  of  reasons,  mainly 
because  whether  he  says  so  or  not,  I  do  not 
think  that  he  was  present  during  all  the 
time  that  the  commission  hearing  was  taking 
place.  I  do  not  think  that  counsel  were  there 
representing  him;  instead  they  were  there 
representing  a  political  party  and  surely  any 
political  party,  including  the  political  parties 
in  this  province,  is  larger  and  has  much 
greater  interest  than  merely  its  own  leaders. 
I  regret  very  much  his  interruption  because  I 
do  not  think  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  in  any  position  in  this  House 
to  hold  his  head  high  over  his  action  before, 
during  and  after  those  proceedings.  If  he  is 
trying  to  interrupt  in  that  fashion  and  in  that 
vein,  I  say  I  deprecate  it. 

The  hon.  gentleman  by  his  interruption— 
and  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  this  but  if  he 
wants  it,  all  right— gave  the  impression,  and 
intended  to  give  the  impression,  of  a  number 
of  things  that  the  commissioner  himself  found 
were  100  per  cent  wrong.  I  would  have 
thought  that  instead  of  taking  part  in  the 
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debate  tlie  other  night,  the  hon.  leader 
would  have  come  to  this  House  reticent, 
regretful  as  well  as  disappointed,  and  would 
have  indicated,  at  least,  a  public  apology  to 
some  of  tliese  people  that  he  himself  dis- 
credited. Let  me  get  back  to  commission 
counsel— and  I  remember  this  very  vividly, 
because  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most 
unfair  aspects  that  I  ever  heard  of,  certainly 
in  any  Royal  commission— and  that  was  the 
charges  against  a  certain  governmental  offi- 
cial in  Niagara  Falls,  and  how  counsel  for 
one  of  the  political  parties  made  a  great 
point  of  referring  and  bringing  out  in  those 
proceedings  the  fact  that  the  person  he  was 
talking  about  drank  quite  a  bit.  I  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  most  despicable  things 
for  a  member  of  the  bar  of  this  province  to 
come  out  with,  and  yet  this  was  merely  an 
isolated  instance  of  what  went  on  in  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What  did 
the  judge  himself  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  The  commissioner  did  not 
say  a  tiling  about  it,  quite  rightly. 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  WilHam):  Choosing 
your  own  words? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
former  member  of  this  House  either,  or  a 
former  member  of  this  Cabinet.  I  am  talking 
about  a  government  official  whose  name  was 
mentioned  in  those  hearings;  and,  quite 
incidentally,  with  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
matters  before  the  proceedings,  the  commis- 
sion counsel  very  astutely,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  how  to  sneak  in  hearsay 
evidence,  quite  despicably  in  my  mind 
brought  out  th(^  fact  that  that  government 
official  drank  quite  a  bit.  It  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  inquiry,  and  yet  here  is  a 
man  now  who  has  got  to  go  around  quite 
publicly  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  bear 
that.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean, 
where  skilled  lawyers  can  take  part  in  such 
a  proceeding  and  get  the  old  knife  in  the 
back  of  somebody. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  the  lawyer? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Tlie  lawyer  was  a  person, 
a  counsel,  representing  a  political  party;  that 
is  who  it  was. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  You  are  a 
lawyer  yourself. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  getting  too  heated  and 
too  carried  away,  because  I  did  not  intend 
to  get  into  that  a.spect  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
apologize    to    you    for    it.    That    was    one 


instance,  as  I  say,  where  a  very  able  counsel 
can  completely  blacken  and  slander  a  person's 
name  and  reputation,  by  the  introduction  of 
hearsay  evidence.  When  you  get  these  two 
things  combined,  as  was  in  that  Roach  report, 
I  deprecate  it  very  strongly.  My  feehng, 
again,  in  case  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  does  not  get  the  gist  of  my 
remarks,  is  that  this  is  a  growing  tendency, 
a  growing  trend,  in  Royal  commissions  in 
this   province,   and   I   deprecate   it. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  rise  to  participate  once  more  in  the 
budget  debate,  I  do  so  with  a  sense  of 
privilege,  wdth  a  sense  of  humiHty,  and  with 
a  sense  of  pride. 

With  a  sense  of  privilege  in  recognition 
of  my  right  as  a  free  man  to  sit  in  a  free 
parliament  in  a  land  of  freedom,  a  parliament 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
heritage  dating  back  to  the  days  of  Alfred 
the  Great  and  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
government  by  the  people. 

With  a  sense  of  humility  in  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  been  granted  the  opportunity  to 
serve  the  people  of  that  historic  riding  of 
Durham;  a  people  of  various  racial  origins; 
but  a  progressive  and  proud  people  because 
of  the  heritage  that  is  theirs. 

With  a  sense  of  pride,  sir,  that  I  adhere 
to  the  principles  and  policies  of  a  government 
which  is  guiding  the  destiny  of  this  province 
along  a  path  of  progress  toward  an  even 
greater  future. 

The  success  and  the  progressive  policy 
of  this  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  be 
attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  (Mr.  Robarts). 
Leadership  is  the  result  of  energy,  faith  and 
ability;  and  the  leader  of  this  government 
has  all  these  outstanding  characteristics. 
Recognized  for  his  no-nonsense  method  of 
government,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  been  able 
to  create  a  business-like  atmosphere  in  tliis 
assembly. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  He  has  not 
much  in  legislation,  though. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  have  appeared  to  sense  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  policy  is  one 
of  business  first,  and  they  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  accepting  this  fact.  And,  in 
doing  so  they  have  expedited  the  work  of  the 
session.  Much  of  the  tranquil  and  business- 
like atmosphere  of  this  assembly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  due  in  a  major  degree  to  the 
impartial,  pleasing  and  dignified  manner  in 
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which  you  continue  to  preside  over  the 
affairs  of  this  Legislature,  reflecting  the 
dignity  and  prestige  which  your  office  has 
commanded  down  through  the  years  since 
1893,  and  even  down  through  the  centuries. 
The  business-hke  system  of  government 
operating  in  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
also  reflected  in  the  budget  itself  and  in 
the  capable  manner  it  was  presented  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  It  is 
indicative  of  progress,  of  consideration  for  the 
taxpayer,  and  of  sound  liegislation  in  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Did  the  hon. 
member  say  the  consideration  of  the  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Yes.  It  is  during  the  con- 
sideration of  these  various  estimates  that  the 
progressive  work  of  this  government  is 
revealed  to  the  people  of  the  province.  It 
is  an  occasion  which  reflects  the  dedication 
to  service,  and  the  eflBciency  of  the  hon.  Cab- 
inet Ministers  and  their  staffs  in  the  interests 
of  the,  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Efficiency? 

Mr.   Carruthers:    Efficiency;    and   I    say   it 
again.    The   Opposition   are   to   be   congrat- 
ulated  for   the    assistance    and    co-operation 
they  have  provided  at  times- 
Mr.  Whicher:  At  all  times. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  —in  revealing  these  facts 
to  the  people  of  the  province.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  training  and  experience 
which  they  have  gained  in  this  respect  will 
be  of  immense  value  to  them  in  the  days 
ahead  when  they  will  be  able,  I  am  sure,  to 
operate  as  a  more  efficient  Opposition. 

I  was  very  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity,  to  learn  of  the 
development  and  the  growth  of  this  industry 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  I  congratulate 
the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Cathcart)  and  his  de- 
partment on  their  accomplishments  in  por- 
traying the  attractions  of  this  great  province 
to  the  outside  world. 

This  is  an  accomplishment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  is  "reflected  in  the  fact  that  Ontario  is 
host  to  over  75  per  cent  of  the  tourist  traffic 
entering  this  country  each  year.  But  I  was 
concerned  by  a  statement  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  made  a  few 
days  ago  when  he  advocated  the  building 
of  a  $25  million  hotel  and  recreation  area  in 
some    particular    part    of    this    province.     I 


believe    he     suggested    the    Georgian    Bay 
area— 

An  hon.  member:  The  Fort  William  area. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  —and  promoting  that  area 
as  a  major  tourist  centre  in  the  province.  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  suggestion 
is  not  favourably  received  in  the  Kawartha 
Lakes  and  the  Pine  Ridge  area  of  my  com- 
munity. Such  a  suggestion  would  only  tend 
to  decrease  the  importance  of  other  tourist 
areas  in  the  province. 

May  I  point  out  that  in  Durham  county 
we  have  many  outstanding  and  varied  tourist 
attractions?  For  the  fishing  and  boating  en- 
thusiasts we  have  Lake  Scugog,  Rice  Lake 
and  Lake  Ontario.  All  are  supported  by  ideal 
park  and  beach  facilities.  Darlington  Park, 
bordering  on  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario, 
is  now  open  12  months  of  the  year  and  has 
become  both  a  summer  and  winter  play- 
ground for  the  residents  of  Oshawa,  Bow- 
manville  and  the  surrounding  areas. 

Nor  does  it  lack  for  historic  sites.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  these  are  to  be  further 
recognized  by  the  erection  of  an  historic 
plaque  at  Newtonville  to  mark  the  home  of 
the  Baldwin  family— a  family  which  played 
such  an  important  part  during  the  Baldwin- 
Lafontaine  administration,  in  bringing  about 
responsible  government  to  this  province  and 
to  Canada. 

Durham  county  is  a  tourist  attraction  in 
itself  with  its  variety  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  life,  with  its  great  fields  of  grain, 
tobacco  and  potatoes;  and  with  its  fine  herds 
of  hvestock.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
Christmas  tree  producing  areas  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

I  would  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  recognizing  the  life  of  one  of  the  famous 
men  of  my  riding— Joseph  Scriven— who  dedi- 
cated his  life  as  a  lay  reader  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men  and  who  has  been  recog- 
nized around  the  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  that  great  hymn  "What  a  Friend 
We  Have  in  Jesus."  It  is  the  hymn  which  has 
reached  the  far  comers  of  the  world  and 
whicii  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to  millions 
of  people.  The  house  in  which  Joseph  Scriven 
lived  is  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Port 
Hope  and  I  believe  if  given  proper  recognition 
and  publicity  would  become  a  major  tourist 
attraction. 

Practically  every  part  of  this  province  has 
facilities  for  year-round  recreation.  The 
assistance  provided  for  winter  sports  in  park 
areas  makes  it  posible  for  our  young  people 
to  enjoy  winter  sports  to  an  ever-increasing 
degree. 
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I  wish  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read 
into  the  record  a  resokition  recently  passed 
by  the  elementary  school  board  of  Port  Hope 
and  ask  that  it  be  given  consideration: 

Whereas  winter  sports  are  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  for  our  children 
in  this  province,  we  do  respectfully  request 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  declaring  a  winter  mid- 
term vacation  for  pubHc  schools.  The  latter 
part  of  February  would  seem  to  be  the 
best  time  for  this  holiday  to  occur  and  the 
school  days,  three  or  four  in  number,  lost 
in  this  way  would  conceivably  be  recovered 
from  the  Easter  recess. 

I  feel  that  this  resolution  has  considerable 
merit.  At  the  present  time  students  have 
approximately  a  week's  holiday  at  Easter, 
but  it  comes  at  a  period  when  the  winter 
sports  are  just  ending  and  the  summer  sports 
have  not  begun.  In  a  rural  area  in  particular 
it  is  a  period  of  mud  and  slush,  a  period  in 
which  children  have  very  little  opportunity 
to  partake  in  any  sports.  With  the  policy  that 
we  have  of  developing  the  physical  qualities 
of  our  young  people,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
worthwhile  suggestion. 

I  know  the  housewife  would  appreciate  it. 
Instead  of  having  the  children  track  in  mud 
and  dirt  at  that  time  of  the  year,  I  am  sure 
she  would  prefer  to  see  them  in  school.  The 
period  between  the  Christmas  vacation  and 
the  Easter  vacation  varies  in  length,  depend- 
ing on  the  date  of  Easter,  and  a  vacation 
period  in  the  latter  part  of  February  would 
have  a  tendency  to  make  it  easier  to  plan 
the  school  programme  and  would  enable  the 
school  population  to  take  advantage  of  winter 
sports  and  also  help  promote  the  tourist  trade 
in  this  province. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  progressive  legis- 
lation which  has  been  introduced  during  this 
session,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able 
to  keep  his  budget  well  within  bounds  is  to 
his  credit. 

The  province  makes  very  generous  con- 
tributions to  many  worthwhile  organizations, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  the  plight  of  one 
group  which  is  in  desperate  need  of  assistance. 
I  refer  to  the  foundation- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Teachers? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  No,  the  teaching  profession 
is  very  well  treated;  I  have  no  complaints. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  older  teachers? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  refer  to  the  foundation 
for   cystic   fibrosis.     This   dread    affliction   in 


children,  I  understand,  is  hereditary.  It  is 
difficult  to  diagnose  and  up  to  the  present 
time  research  in  this  field  has  been  unable 
to  cope  with  the  serious  and  fatal  aspects 
of  the  condition. 

I  have  three  families  in  my  own  riding  in 
which  there  are  children  who  are  su£Fering 
from  this  fatal  malady.  Fatal  because  the 
life  span  of  the  cystic  fibrosis  child  is 
generally  within  the  one-  to  15-year  age 
group.  Control  methods  in  this  respect  are 
very  difficult,  because  animals  are  not 
susceptible  to  the  affliction  and  therefore 
research  work  with  them  is  almost  impossible. 

Medical  treatment  for  this  affliction  is  very 
expensive.  The  capsules  used  by  the  children 
—and  I  believe  they  take  two  to  tliree  before 
each  meal— cost  $80  a  thousand.  For  two 
children  this  means  a  great  financial  burden 
in  addition  to  the  worry  and  concern  it  causes 
the  family. 

I  understand  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  given  considerable 
assistance  in  this  field;  but  there  is  a  danger, 
I  understand,  that  this  assistance  will  have 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  need  for  funds,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  research,  is  great.  I 
would  urge  the  government  to  interest  them- 
selves in  this  work,  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  children,  nonnal  in  every  other  way, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  but  whose 
future  is  blighted  by  this  strange  affliction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  be  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  manpower  training  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  for  very  fine  work  completed  in 
a  very  short  time.  I  would  not  say  he  is  a 
slave  driver,  but  he  certainly  got  the  work 
done  and  he  got  it  done  efficiently.  What 
pleased  me  perhaps  most,  was  the  unanimity 
of  the  members  of  that  committee,  who  had 
one  single  object  in  view,  and  that  was  the 
welfare  of  our  young  people. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  present  a  few  evenings  ago 
at  the  opening  of  the  vocational  wing  of  the 
Port  Hope  High  School  by  the  Hon.  Michael 
Starr,  federal  Minister  of  Labour.  The  occa- 
sion was  an  important  one  for  Durham 
county,  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  com- 
posite schools  to  be  opened  in  the  province. 

It  was  important  for  two  reasons:  first 
because  of  the  great  contribution  the  two 
levels  of  government  are  making  in  the 
development  of  our  greatest  resource,  the 
young  people  of  this  province  and  of  this 
country;  and  second,  it  brought  the  realiza- 
tion that  in  officially  opening  this  school  Mr. 
Starr    was    reflecting    the    great    contribution 
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made  by  himself  and  by  others  who,  not  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  French  origin,  by  enriching 
with  their  skills  and  their  abilities  the 
economic  and  the  cultural  life  of  this  country. 
Those  of  us  present  on  that  occasion, 
perhaps  could  little  realize  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  It  will  be  for  the  graduates  of 
that  school  in  the  days  to  come  to  fulfill  the 
promises  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  in  their 
wisdom  and  foresight  have  provided  the 
facilities  for  their  educational  development. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  we  are 
doing  nothing  to  alleviate  the  unemployment 
situation;  but  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
through  you  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature,  that  never  in  our  long  history 
have  governments  put  more  effort,  or  greater 
efforts,  into  developing  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  this  nation  than  under  the  Robarts 
and  Diefenbaker  administrations.  The  Robarts' 
plan— 

An  hon.  member:  Why  did  you  not  say  that 
a  month  ago? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  have  been  saying  it  for 
the  past  four  years- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  The  Robarts'  plan  is  but 
one  important  effort  of  many,  including 
university  expansion,  and  after  reading  the 
press  about  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
university  students  at  both  Mr.  Pearson's  and 
Mr.  Diefenbaker's  meetings,  I  am  a  little 
concerned  about  the  money  spent  in  this 
respect.  I  hope  their  action  in  no  way  reflects 
the  feelings  and  the  ambitions- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Increased  educational 
grants,  our  retraining  programme  for  the  un- 
employed, farm  assistance,  aid  to  municipali- 
ties, our  winter  work  programme  and  trade 
drives.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  work  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  in  this  res- 
pect, whose  dynamic  efforts  have  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  trade  to  this  province.  To 
those  who  would  decry  these  efforts,  I  would 
say,  revise  your  tliinking  and  take  a  positive, 
not  a  negative  attitude  to  the  problem.  Con- 
sider carefully,  and  this  is  something  we 
seem  to  fail  to  do,  the  factors  that  are 
involved  in  unemployment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Diefenbaker  is  the  biggest 
factor. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  the  other  day  com- 
pared Canada  with  Sweden. 


Now,  it  is  not  reasonable,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
compare  this  country  with  Sweden,  or  with 
France,  and  we  certainly  would  not  want  to 
be  in  the  condition  that  France  is  today. 
Sweden,  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 7,000,000  people  in  1950,  and  in 
1961  has  still  a  population  of  approximately 
7,000,000  people.  It  has  never  changed.  It 
has  never  experienced  a  population  explosion. 
Look  at  their  highway  programme,  it  has 
never  increased  since  1950.  These  are  the 
factors  we  should  take  into  consideration.  I 
would  ask  you  to  realize  the  impact  of  the 
new  and  the  modern  industrialization  of 
western  Europe— an  area,  which  during  the 
years  following  the  war,  provided  us  with  a 
seller's  market  and  which  today,  with  a 
modern  and  industrial  society,  is  one  of  our 
greatest   competitors. 

Realize  also,  that  while  we  were  going 
through  a  cycle  of  increased  labour  costs, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  a  moderate 
standard  of  wages  and  adopt  an  efficient 
manpower  training  programme.  What  is  of 
perhaps  prime  importance  after  centuries  of 
strife  and  bloodshed,  they  have  welded  them- 
selves into  a  united  Europe.  Realize  the 
effect  of  the  agricultural  revolution  in  this 
province  and  in  this  country,  a  revolution 
which  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  during 
the  past  ten  years  of  the  farm  labour  force 
by  some  500,000  men. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  introduction 
into  our  farm  economy  of  trucks,  modem 
hai-vesting  equipment,  milking  machines,! 
electrical,  and  other  modem  agricultural 
implements.  It  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
production  with  less  labour  to  the  point  tiiat 
a  farmer  today  can  produce  four  times  what 
his  father  produced  in  1920.  Realize,  I  would 
ask  you,  the  results  of  automation,  not  only 
on  the  industrial  worker,  the  blue  collared 
worker,  but  the  white  collared  worker  as 
well.  Technological  changes  are  coming  so 
rapidly  that  industry  today  is  unable'  to 
forecast  its  manpower  needs  beyond  a  year. 
Labour-saving  machines  are  replacing 
workers,  many  of  whom  have  spent  years 
on  the  job.  These  workers  must  either  be- 
come unemployed,  seek  new  employment,  or 
undergo,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  retraining 
to  fit  them  to  operate  the  modern  machinery 
by  which  they  have  been  replaced. 

Realize  that  many  trades,  such  as  carpentry, 
plastering,  bricklaying,  etc.,  which  we  have 
always  considered  to  be  stable  trades,  are 
becoming  obsolete,  except  in  a  highly  skilled 
form.  Consider  the  fact  that  automation  and 
increased  demand  for  skilled  help,  has 
resulted  in  the  building  of  an  economy  in 
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which  it  is  estimated  most  industries  will 
be  required  to  retrain  their  entire  labour 
force  approximately  every  five  years.  The 
problem  then  arises,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do 
you  motivate  workers  to  be  retrained?  How 
do  you  bring  workers  from  vast  distances 
across  this  great  province  to  training  centres? 
What  about  the  worker,  who  for  various 
reasons,  cannot  be  trained?  It  is  rather 
frightening  to  realize  that  on  the  one  hand 
our  life  span  has  been  extended  by  some  20 
years,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  unskilled  jobs 
has  decreased  in  direct  proportion  to  it. 

The  demand  for  upgrading  and  retraining 
the  uncertainty  of  job  situations,  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  skills,  are  also  creating  a 
social  problem.  Many  people,  unable  to  meet 
the  stresses  and  the  strains  by  themselves, 
are  looking  to  society  for  assistance,  and  this 
results  in  an  increase  in  our  welfare  pro- 
gramme. 

The  unfortunate  feature,  and  one  which 
should  cause  us  a  great  deal  of  concern, 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  occurring  at  a  period 
of  peak  prosperity,  a  period  in  which  thou- 
sands of  jobs  are  going  vacant  for  the  lack 
of  skilled  help  to  fill  them. 

An  hon.  member:  Look  at  the  back  pages 
of  your  newspapers. 

Mr.  Camithers:  Realize  the  fact  that  we 
as  a  nation  are  the  largest  per-capita  import- 
ing country  in  the  world— a  situation  which 
presents  a  challenge  to  industry  and  labour 
to  produce  and  sell,  or  endanger  our  eco- 
nomic existence,  a  challenge  which  must  be 
met  in  order  to  provide  some  60,000  new 
jobs  each  year  to  absorb  our  labour  force. 

Those  are  but  some  of  the  factors  related 
to  unemployment.  I  say  to  those  prophets 
of  doom  and  of  gloom,  to  those  who  decry 
the  efforts  of  this  government,  to  those  who 
for  political  reasons  are  attempting  to  de- 
ceive the  people  with  ill-conceived  promises, 
to  provide  full  employment;  to  those  who 
are  putting  political  aspirations  above  the 
welfare  of  our  people,  I  say  "Revise  your 
thinking  and  recognize  the  great  efforts  of 
this  government  on  behalf  of  our  people. 
Catch  the  Robarts'  vision,  I  say  to  you,  in 
order  that  we  may  develop  a  greater  and 
more  prosperous  future." 

Closely  related  to  this,  of  course,  is  our 
educational  programme.  In  congratulating 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis), 
his  department  and  the  government  on  the 
outstanding  achievements  in  this  field,  I 
would  simply  wish  to  make  one  or  two  ob- 
servations. 


May  I  suggest  that  students  on  leaving 
school  be  provided  with  a  certificate  showing 
their  standing  in  all  subjects.  This  considera- 
tion may  mean  the  difference  between  em- 
ployment or  unemployment.  At  the  present 
time,  recognition  is  given  at  the  end  of  grade 
10,  grade  11,  grade  12  and  grade  13,  in  the 
form  of  a  certificate  or  a  diploma.  But  we 
found  the  fact  to  be  very  apparent  in  our 
meetings  of  the  manpower  training  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Speaker,  that  industry  very  often  in 
asking  for  grade  10  or  11  or  a  higher  stand- 
ing, is  particularly  interested  in  certain  sub- 
jects, namely,  matliematics,  English  and 
science.  CertiJBcation  of  a  good  standing  in 
these  other  subjects  may  mean  an  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  equivalent  to  a  di- 
ploma or  a  certificate.  In  other  words,  every 
aspect  of  ability,  every  aspect  of  achieve- 
ment should  be  recognized  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  human  resources. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
suggested  the  other  day  that  we  could  make 
a  great  saving  by  using  paperback  textbooks. 
But  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  sure 
those  textbooks  would  not  last  more  than 
six  months  at  the  most. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given,  I  feel, 
to  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  our  school 
programme.  The  number  of  subjects  being 
taught  is  being  steadily  increased,  but  none 
is  ever  removed  from  the  programme.  I 
think  the  time  has  arrived  to  decide  whether 
education  is  to  be  an  experience  in  life  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  foundation  of  facts  and 
knowledge  upon  which  a  student  can  erect 
a  superstructure  to  meet  his  needs  in  a  very 
complicated  society.  Beautiful  buildings, 
glamorous  swimming  pools,  broadloom  rugs, 
and  garages  for  teachers  do  not  in  themselves, 
Mr.  Speaker,  provide  an  education. 

The  educational  value  of  a  school  lies  in 
the  ambitions,  the  interests  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  students.  It  depends  on  the  co- 
operative spirit  in  the  classroom.  It  is  inher- 
ent in  the  sympathetic  imderstanding,  the 
personality,  the  ability,  the  dedication  to 
service  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Of  these 
latter  qualifications  I  would  stress  understand- 
ing and  personality.  Teaching  is  not  just  a 
job,  nor  is  it  just  a  profession.  It  is  the 
assuming  by  an  individual  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  assigned  to  an  architect  of 
human  lives  in  the  moulding  of  a  country's 
future.  Nor  do  university  degrees  or  titles  in 
themselves  distinguish  a  teacher.  They  are 
extremely  valuable  but  success  in  the  teach- 
ing field  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  depend  on 
the  teacher's  ability  to  inspire,  to  motivate 
and  to  convey  ideas.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
the    teacher    was    freed    from    the    mass    of 
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rontine  office  work,  of  slavery  to  textbooks, 
and  of  teaching  by  rigid  educational  blue- 
prints. Free  him  or  her  to  develop  in  the 
students  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  will 
to  think  for  themselves. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motions: 
3  Bill  No.  PrlO,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 

|;       Association    of   the    Chemical   Profession   of 
''■       Ontario. 

Bill  No.  Pril,  An  Act  respecting  the  Esther 
Taylor  Wood  Trust  and  the  John  Taylor 
Evans  Memorial  Trust. 

Bill  No.  Prl3,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Innisfil. 

[Bill    No.    Prl4,    An    Act    respecting    the 
Guelph  General  Hospital. 
Bill  No.  Prl5,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Elliott. 

Bill  No.  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 

f       ship  of  Eramosa  school  area. 
;     Bill  No.  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Guelph. 

Bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship school  area  of  the  township  of  Erin. 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
^        of .  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  i 

Bill  No.  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  fcity 
of  London. 

Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo. 

Bill  No.  Pr36,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Hearst. 

Bill  No.  Pr39,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Port  Arthur. 

Bill  No.  Pr40,  An  Act  respecting  the  Insti- 
tute of  Professional  Librarians  of  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  Pr44,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr47,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Grimsby. 


Bill  No.  Pr4t8,  ka.  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Pr49,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Ottawa  Civic  Hospital. 

Bill  No.  Pr50,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Wallaceburg. 

Bill  No.  Pr51,  An  Act  respecting  the  county 
of  Lincoln. 

Bill  No.  Pr52,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Mimico. 

Bill  No.  Pr53,  An  Act  respecting  the  St. 
Catharines  General  Hospital. 

Bill  No.  Pr54j  An  Act  respecting  the  county 
of  Halton. 

Bill  No.  Pr55,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  York. 

Bill  No.  Pr56,  An  Act  respecting  the  Belle- 
ville General  Hospital. 

Bill  No.  Pr57,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  York. 

Bill  No.  Pr58,  An  Act  respecting  McMaster 
University. 

Bill  No.  Pr59,  An  Act  respecting  the  Public 
School  Board  of  S.S.  No.  1  of  the  unorganized 
township  of  Leduc  in  the  territorial  district 
of  Thunder  Bay. 

Bill  No.  Pr60,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Burlington. 

Bill  No.  28,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  bodies  and  parts  thereof  of 
deceased  persons  for  therapeutic  and  other 
purposes. 

Bill  No.  29,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  No.  32,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Tele- 
phone Act. 

Bill  No.  33y  An  Act  to  amend  The  Com- 
munity Centres  Act. 

Bill  No.  35,  An  Act  intituled.  The  Drain- 
age Act,  1962-63. 

Bill  No.  37,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  38,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Sessions  Act. 

Bill  No.  39,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surro- 
gate Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  40,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
OflBcers*  Fees  Act. 

Bill  No.  43,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Junior 
Farmer  Estabhshment  Act. 

Bill  No.  44,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Repre- 
sentation Act. 
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Bill  No.  46,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  1960-61. 

Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion Act,  1949. 

Bill  No.  51,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Chil- 
dren's Mental  Hospitals.  Act. 

Bill  No.  52,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Psychol- 
ogists Registration  Act. 

Bill  No.  53,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pesti- 
cides Act. 

Bill  No.  54,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospi- 
tal Services  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  55,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  56,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Dental 
Technicians  Act. 

Bill  No.  57,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act,  1961-62. 

Bill  No.  60,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Research 
Foundation  Act. 

Bill  No.  61,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execu- 
tion Act. 

Bill  No.  62,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mechan- 
ics' Lien  Act. 

Bill  No.  63,  The  Notaries  Act,  1962-63. 

Bill  No.  65,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Chil- 
dren's Boarding  Homes  Act. 

Bill  No.  66,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Line 
Fences  Act. 

Bill  No.  67,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  68,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  105,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Ontario  food  council. 

Bill  No.  106,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  I  would  like  to  revert  to  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  in  order  that  I  may  be  able 
to  table  some  reports  on  behalf  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education.  I  beg  leave  to  present: 

The  report  of  the  board  of  governors 
for  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  the  report  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Lakehead  College  of 
Arts,  Science  and  Technology  for  the  period 
June  1,  1961  to  May  31,  1962. 

University  of  Toronto  president's  report  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1962. 


Annual  report  of  Teachers  Superannuation 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1962. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission  I  will  now 
leave  the  House  and  wait  upon  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entered  the  Chamber  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of 
tlie  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

Assistant  Clerk  of  the  House:  The  follow- 
ing are  the  tides  of  the  bills  to  which  Your 
Honour's  assent  is  prayed: 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Fort  Erie. 

An  Act  respecting  the  George  Taylor 
Richardson  Trust. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Sudbury  youth 
centre. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Association  of 
the  Chemical  Profession  of  Ontario. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Esther  Taylor  Wood 
Trust  and  the  John  Taylor  Evans  Memorial 
Trust. 

An  Act  respecting  the  boys  home. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Innisfil. 

An  Act  respecting  tlie  Guelph  General 
Hospital. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Elliott. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Era- 
mosa  school  area. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Bruce. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Waterloo. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Beechwood  Ceme- 
tery Company  of  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Cobourg,  Ontario. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Guelph,  Ontario. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Scar- 
borough. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  Trent  University. 

An  Act  respecting  tlie  city  of  Toronto. 
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An  Act  respecting  the  township  school  area 
of  the  township  of  Erin.   . 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Sudbury  high  school 
board  and  the  high  school  board  of  the  town 
of  Coniston. 

ii/ViH  Act.  respecting  thecoiinty  of  DufFerin. 

:  All'  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  • 

AP  Act  respecting  the  high  school  board  of 
the  township  of  Gloucester,  and  the  collegiate 
institute  board  of  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  London. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  University  of  Water- 
loo. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Hearst. 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Port  Arthur. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Institute  of  Profes- 
sional Librarians  of  Ontario. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  united  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham. 

An  Act  respecting  the  county  of  Carleton. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Grimsby. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospi- 
tal. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Wallace- 
burg. 

An  Act  respecting  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Mimico. 

An  Act  respecting  the  St.  Catharines  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

An  Act  respecting  the  county  of  Halton. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  York. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Belleville  General 
Hospital. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  York. 

An  Act  respecting  McMaster  University. 

An  Act  respecting  the  pubHc  school  board 
of  S.S.  No.  1  of  the  unorganized  station  of 
Leduc. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Burlington. 


An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc  Libraries  Act.' 

An ;  Aet  tb  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
bodies  and  parts  thereof  of  deceased  persons 
for;  therapeutic  and  other  purposes. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Telephone  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Community  Centres 
Act. 

The  Drainage  Act,  1962-63. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Courts  Act. 

An   Act  to   amend  The   General   Sessions 

Act.  ■'■■■    ■'   ■'   ■   ■ 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Officers'  Fees 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Junior  Farmer  Estal)r 
lishment  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Representation  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act, 
1960-61. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  Act,  1949. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Psychologists  Regis- 
tration Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Pesticides  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Private  Hospitals 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Dental  Technicians 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Act, 
1961-62. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Research  Founda- 
tion Act,  1944. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act. 

The  Notaries  Act,  1962-63. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Boarding 
Homes  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Line  Fences  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Local  Improvement 
Act. 
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An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Ontario  food  council. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  Assent  was  an- 
nounced by  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Assistant    Clerk    of    the    House:    In    her 

Majesty's  name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  we  revert  to  orders  of  the  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  its  present  day  sitting  thereof 


it  do  stand  adjourned  until  3  p.m.  at  tfie 
clock  on  Wednesday,  April  17,  1963. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermcyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Will  there  be  a  night  session  on 
the  17th? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  will  be  no  night 
session  on  Wednesday,  the  17th.  I  might  say 
that  on  Friday  last  I  said  the  House  would 
adjourn  until  Tuesday,  the  16th,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Monday  is  a  holiday,  I  have 
put  it  ahead  a  day.  I  will  arrange  to  have  the 
hon.  members  notified.  On  that  day  we  will 
return  to  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjounmient 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

This  House  stands  adjourned  until  3 
o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday, 
April  17,  1963. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  west  gallery  students 
from  St.  Martin's  Separate  School,  Toronto; 
and  we  also  have  members  who  are  attending 
the  Ontario  educational  convention  here  in 
Toronto  this  week. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  INFORMATION 
ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intitutled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Corporations  Information  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpo- 
rations Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  is  introduced  to 
carry  out  in  full  and  in  detail  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Justice  Roach.  In  his 
report,  the  commissioner  has  specifically 
recommended  only  one  amendment  to  The 
Corporations  Act  and  only  one  amendment 
to  the  regulations  thereunder.  Both  of  these 
are  implemented  in  full. 

In  addition,  the  commissioner  in  his  report 
referred  to  certain  situations  but  made  no 
specific  recommendations  with  respect  there- 
to. These  matters  indicate  to  the  department, 
however,  that  some  of  the  present  legislation 
needs  strengthening  and  amendments  are 
proposed  to  do  this. 


Wednesday,  April  17,  1963 

Apart  altogether  from  anything  contained 
in  the  report,  the  department's  review  indi- 
cates necessity  for  certain  other  legislation 
with  respect  to  social  clubs  and  amendments 
are  proposed  to  deal  with  these. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  the  bill  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  Provincial  Secretary  is  now  em- 
powered to  initiate  hearings  to  which  he  can 
subpoena  witnesses  and  documents.  I  may 
say  in  conjunction  with  these  amendments 
that  the  department  will  now  be  able  to 
carry  out  effectively,  as  a  matter  of  depart- 
mental policy,  grounds  for  cancellations  as 
follows: 

Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  a  club  without  good  reason  did  not 
carry  on  or  is  not  carrying  on  actual  oper- 
ation, or  where  such  operation  was  not  or  is 
not  bona  fide. 

The  minimum  number  of  applicants  is 
raised  to  10  in  place  of  three. 

The  "bolts  and  bars"  clause— the  clause 
prohibiting  the  charging  of  fees  permitted  by 
the  criminal  code  and  the  no  gaming  para- 
phernalia clause  heretofore  inserted  in  post- 
1950  corporations— are  being  made  applicable 
to  all  clubs  regardless  of  when  incorporated. 

Breaches  of  regulations  under  The  Corpor- 
ations Act,  which  include  affidavits  of  bona 
fides,  are  made  offences  under  the  Act. 

The  time  within  which  prosecution  for 
breaches  of  The  Corporations  Act,  regula- 
tions thereunder  and  of  The  Corporations 
Information  Act  may  be  undertaken  has  been 
extended  to  one  year  from  six  months,  and  the 
time  will  not  commence  until  the  fact  thereof 
becomes  personally  known  to  the  Minister 
or  the  deputy  Minister. 

Penalties  for  false  certificates  on  annual 
returns  are  extended  to  all  persons  signing 
such  certificates. 

The  notice  of  a  change  of  directors  will 
have  to  set  out  their  address. 

Cancellation  proceedings  can  proceed  with- 
out affecting  any  other  proceedings. 

I  may  also  say  that  the  regulation  has 
already  been  made  in  respect  of  the  affidavit 
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of  bona   fides,   that   applicants  for  incorpor- 
ation will  have  to  swear  that— and  I  quote: 
The   application  is  made   in   good  faith 
and  is  not  made  for  any  improper  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  in 
dealing  with  social  clubs  used  for  illegal 
purposes. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  permit  a  question,  which 
may  be  technically  out  of  order,  but  I  think 
may  be  pertinent? 

Do  the  amendments  include  a  provision  that 
will  deny  to  the  operators  of  any  chartered 
club  the  opportunity  to  plead  the  charter  in 
a  criminal  proceedings  under  the  criminal 
code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  is 
no  such  provision. 

I  recall  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position raised  that  previously  in  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  department,  sir,  that  it  is  not  con- 
stitutionally able  to  introduce  legislation  in 
this  respect— Ontario  legislation— which  will 
have  the  effect  of  amending  the  criminal 
code.  The  criminal  code  says  that  a  social 
club  may  do  such-and-such  and  such  action 
on  their  part  will  not  be  an  offence  under  the 
criminal  code. 

But  we  have  in  the  post- 1950  incorpora- 
tions and  now  by  the  introduction  of  an 
amendment  to  the  legislation  which  makes  it 
retroactive  to  all  corporations,  made  it  that 
if  a  club  docs  plead  the  exception  in  the 
magistrate's  court  and  the  magistrate  does 
find  that  they  come  within  the  exception, 
then  the  Provincial  Secretary  is  empow- 
ered to  cancel.  So  that  if  they  do  plead  that 
exception  they  then  have  to  face  the  conse- 
quences at  the  Provincial  Secretary's  hands. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  past,  as  shown  in 
tlie  material  presented  to  the  commissioner, 
there  were  instances  when  social  clubs  that 
had  pleaded  such  an  exception  in  the  magi- 
strate's court  were  subsequently  cancelled. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT 

Hon,  II.  L.  Rowntrce  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Apprenticeship  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes  one  important 
change  in  The  Appreticeship  Act.    It  removes 


the  age  limit  of  21  years  for  persons 
desiring  to  become  apprentices  in  any  of  the 
designated  trades.  Heretofore,  in  all  the 
designated  trades,  schedule  A  to  The  Ap- 
prenticeship Act,  an  apprentice  was  defined 
as  a  minor  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years. 

This  is  one  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  on  manpower  training  and 
it  is  the  first  to  be  implemented.  It  is  my 
expectation  that  this  amendment  will  en- 
courage young  men  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  21  years  and  have  not  had  training  at 
a  skilled  trade  to  reassess  their  opportunities 
and  undertake  to  learn  a  trade.  As  long  as  tlie 
upper  age  limit  was  in  effect  many  young  men 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  training 
which  is  being  offered  under  the  appprentice- 
ship  system. 

CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE  FUND 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amount  provided  is  $125 
million. 


DAMAGE   TO  PROPERTY  BY  HUNTERS 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  compensation  for  damage 
to  property  by  hunters. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
explanation  of  the  bill,  An  Act  to  provide  for 
compensation  for  damage  to  property  by 
hunters. 

For  some  time  now,  much  concern  and  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  expressed  by  individual 
farmers  and  by  farm  organizations  in  Ontario 
in  connection  with  damage  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  hunters.  I  have  been  informed 
as  well  that  hunters  generally  are  also  con- 
cerned, from  the  standpoint  of  good  public 
relations  with  farmers  and  other  land  owners. 
Incidents  of  irritation  arise  which  are  a  direct 
result  of  some  irresponsible  action  by  some 
hunter,  or  some  other  situation  of  a  purely 
accidental  nature.  This  legislation  is  applic- 
able to  Crown  and  private  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  gives  recognition  to 
the  public  relations  concern  of  the  hunters 
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and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  conten- 
tion of  the  farmers  that  any  death  or  injury 
to  hvestock  or  damage  to  private  property  is 
something  which  the  farmer  cannot  control 
and  for  which  he  should  not  be  asked  to  bear 
any  responsibility. 

The  bill  provides  that  where  there  is  death 
or  injury  to  livestock  or  damage  to  such 
classes  of  property  as  are  designated  in  the 
regulations,  occasioned  by  a  hunter,  the 
owner  of  such  livestock  and  property  may 
make  application  for  compensation  to  the 
Minister. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  appraisers  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
Upon  the  proof  of  the  amount  of  damage  and 
the  establishment  that  such  damage  was 
caused  by  hunters,  compensation  for  the  full 
appraised  value  will  be  made. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  monies 
required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
until  March  31,  1964,  and  thereafter  out  of 
such  monies  as  are  appropriated  therefore  by 
the  Legislature. 


THE  JURORS  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Jurors  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
in  exceptional  circumstances  for  additional 
jurors  where  the  jury  list  has  been  prepared. 
It  has  arisen  out  of  circumstances  in  northern 
Ontario  in  the  last  few  months,  where  there 
were  trials  of  a  very  large  number  of  people 
and  no  provision  made  for  seating  the  large 
number  of  jurors  that  were  required. 


THE  SECURITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  estimates  of  my  department, 
and  particularly  those  concerning  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission,  I  stated  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  introduced  at  this  session  with 
respect  to  many  matters  outlined  by  me  at 
that  time.  This  bill  and  the  two  succeeding 
bills  which  I  now  propose  to  introduce  are 
that  legislation. 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  which  I  have  just 
now  introduced  is  to  recognize  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  so  that  the  commission 
will  determine  matters  of  general  policy, 
initiate  investigations  and  review  suspensions 
and  cancellations  of  registrations,  while  a  new 
officer,  to  be  known  as  the  director,  will  direct 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  commission. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  that  registration 
shall  not  be  cancelled  by  the  director  without 
afFording  the  registrant  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  except  that  in  unusual  circumstances 
a  registration  may  be  suspended.  But  in  these 
cases,  an  immediate  hearing  and  review  by 
the  commission  is  provided. 

The  bill  will  further  provide  the  right  to  a 
hearing  and  review  by  the  commission  of  any 
order  of  the  director  suspending  or  cancelling 
registration.  It  also  gives  the  commission  a 
second  and  wider  power  to  investigate,  which 
may  be  exercised  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney-General. 

THE  SECURITIES  ACT,  No.  2 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of 
this  bill  is  to  ensure  that  the  exemption  from 
registration,  including  prospectus  require- 
ments, applicable  to  short-term  promissory 
notes  or  commercial  paper,  is  confined  to  such 
notes  or  commercial  paper  as  are  issued  and 
sold  in  the  ordinary  short-term  market  and 
not  by  general  solicitation  to  individuals  of 
the  public  in  denominations  of  less  than 
$50,000. 


DEPOSITS   SOLICITED   FROM   THE 
PUBLIC 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  regulating  deposits  solicited 
from  the  public. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objects  of 
this  bill  are  to  regulate  the  issue  of  advertise- 
ments inviting  the  public  to  invest  money  by 
way  of  deposits  and  to  ensure  that  persons  or 
corporations  accepting  or  receiving  deposits 
from  the  public  shall  set  aside  security  for 
such  deposits. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
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Robarts),    of    which    I    have    already    given 
notice. 

The  question  is  as  follows.  In  view  of  the 
serious  situation  facing  3,000  Lake  Erie 
fishennen  as  a  result  of  disastrously  low  prices 
for  fish  and  the  dumping  of  tons  of  perch  last 
week— the  buyers  refused  to  take  them— and 
in  \iew  of  the  report  in  the  Chatham  Daihj 
News,  April  11,  1963,  entitled:  "We  Are 
Broken,  Fishermen  Say,"  in  which  the  fisher- 
men complain  that  they  are  being  shuttled 
from  department  to  department  by  both  the 
Ontario  and  the  federal  governments,  will 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  this  House  what 
steps  his  government  is  taking  to  help  the 
Lake  Erie  commercial  fishermen? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  particular  problem  has  been 
imder  study  by  several  departments  of  the 
government  for  some  time.  The  fishermen 
made  representations  here  last  fall  and  last 
spring  and  since  that  time  the  representatives 
of  the  fishermen  themselves  have  met  with 
the  officials  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  several  occasions. 

There  are  some  real  difficulties  in  this 
problem  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  answer 
that  will  be  satisfactory  over  the  long  term. 
However,  these  meetings  that  we  have  held 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  government  and  the  various 
departments  and  we  have  given  every  con- 
sideration to  the  views  the  fishermen  have 
put  forth.  In  view  of  the  economic  study  to 
be  made  of  the  Lake  Erie  fishing  industry— 
and  I  might  say  this  applies  only  to  the  Lake 
p]rie  area,  although  we  have  the  fishing 
industry  tliat  extends  into  other  parts  of  the 
province  and  it  must  be  considered  in  the 
overall  picture— however,  an  economic  study 
of  the  Lake  Erie  fishing  industry  was  imder- 
taken  by  Tlie  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  and  I  hope  that  this  report 
will  be  available  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
am  also  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  study 
being  undertaken  of  the  Great  Lakes  fishery 
l^robleni  as  a  whole  by  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  I'ishcries  and  tliat  study  is  very  close 
to  being  read)-. 

Now  I  can  assure  you  and  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
these  studies  are  available  and  have  been 
reviewed,  and  wlien  I  have  seen  the  fisher- 
men themseUcs— they  have  asked  me  to  see 
a  delegation  and  I  have  undertaken  so  to  do— 
we  will  take  what  action  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary at  tliat  time  to  assist  this  segment  of  the 
industry  of  the  province. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  should  like  table  the  third 
and  final  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
automobile  insurance. 

This  committee  was  established  three  years 
ago  to  study  and  report  on  all  matters  relating 
to  persons  who  suffer  financial  loss  or  injury 
as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  In  its 
first  year  it  delved  very  deeply  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  arrangements  for  the 
indemnification  of  motor  vehicle  accident 
victims,  including  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund.  It  also  studied  the  systems  then  in 
operation  in  other  provinces  and  in  several 
American  states. 

The  second  report  made  a  number  of 
major  recommendations.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  unsatisfied  judgment 
fund  be  replaced  by  a  new  fund  that  would 
settle  cases  speedily  and  along  the  lines 
followed  by  insurance  companies  in  their 
handling  of  claims.  The  government  imme- 
diately implemented  this  recommendation. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  fee  charged  to 
uninsured  vehicle  owners  should  be  raised 
from  $5  to  $20  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  insured  vehicles  on  the  road  and  that 
owners  should  be  required  either  to  maintain 
insurance  or  upon  the  termination  of  insur- 
ance to  pay  the  $20  fee.  These  recommen- 
dations were  also  implemented. 

The  increase  in  the  fee  for  uninsured 
vehicles  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
proportion  of  insured  vehicles  on  Ontario's 
roads  from  approximately  91  per  cent  in  1961 
to  98  per  cent  in  1962  and  today  the  per- 
centage is  almost  99.  This  is,  of  course,  as 
high  a  percentage  of  insured  vehicles  as  can 
be  obtained  by  any  other  method  of  inducing 
or  compelling  financial  responsibility.  It  gives 
Ontario  virtually  the  same  results  that  exist 
imder  various  compulsory  insurance  schemes 
without  all  the  problems  of  administration 
and  enforcement  that  appear  to  plague  such 
schemes. 

The  third  major  recommendation  has  to  do 
with  increasing  the  minimum  limits  of  insvir- 
ance  and  the  maximum  payments  out  of  the 
fund  to  a  much  more  reasonable  level.  The 
committee  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  double 
the  limits  to  $20,000  and  $40,000  for  death 
and  injury  and  to  leave  the  property  damage 
limit  at  $5,000.  In  implementing  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Legislature  decided  to  adopt 
the  $35,000  inclusive  limit. 

As  far  as  insurance  and  fund  limits  are 
concerned,  Ontario  people  now  have  consid- 
erably more  protection  than  can  be  found  in 
any    otlier    jurisdiction     in     North    America. 
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Moreover,  these  new  limits  are  much  closer 
to  today's  actual  damage  awards. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  third  report  the 
committee  has  found  that  with  all  these 
changes  more  people  had  access  to  indemni- 
fication at  a  reasonably  adequate  level  thaii 
ever  before.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
feels  that  some  form  of  remedy  should  be 
available  to  all  injured  persons.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  the  point  best  by  quoting  from  the 
report: 

The  committee  sees  wisdom  in  the  views 
of  certain  eminent  persons  who  believe 
that  the  traditional  fault  liability  system 
sometimes  falls  short  of  providing  justice 
to  those  involved  in  or  affected  by  auto- 
mobile accidents.  To  put  the  problem  in 
its  simplest  terms,  society  can  no  longer 
be  entirely  satisfied  With  the  idea  that 
fault  in  every  accident  rests  with  an  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  and  the  financial  con- 
sequences, whatever  they  may  be,  should 
therefore  rest  with  an  individual  or  indi- 
viduals. 

In  this  automobile  age,  society  as  a  whole 
is  perhaps  responsible  for  traffic  accidents 
and  their  consequences  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  have  thus  far  realized  or  admitted. 
It  may  also  be,  as  was  suggested  in  the 
first  interim  report,  that  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing responsibility  amid  all  the  complex- 
ities today  is  quite  frequently  an  almost 
impossible  burden  on  those  who  adjudicate 
cases. 

It  is  no  longer  good  enough  for  us  to  say 
that  all  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
indemnification  under  the  traditional  fault 
liability  system— the  surviving  dependants 
of  the  negligent  party,  the  negligent  party 
himself  who  may  be  disabled  for  life  or  the 
small  child  who  dashes  in  front  of  an  auto- 
mobile and  is  permanently  crippled— do  not 
deserve  a  remedy  of  some  kind  for 
damages.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  need  a  remedy. 

Accordingly  the  final  report  recommends  that 
a  scheme  of  accident  charts  providing  certain 
benefits  regardless  of  fault  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  standard  automobile  insurance 
pohcy  and  into  the  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims  fund  to  cover  those  situations  where 
vehicles  are  not  insured.  The  benefits  pro- 
posed include  payments  for  death,  injury  or 
loss  of  wages. 

This  is  a  very  far-reaching  recommendation. 
In  the  report  hon.  members  will  note  the 
details  of  a  proposed  plan  which  was  sub- 
mitted  to   the    committee   by   the   insurance 


industry.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  industry  has  indicated  its 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  my  11  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  their  co-operation  and  for  the 
work  which  they  have  done  over  the  past 
three  years.  As  chairman,  I  have  had  a  good 
committee,  and  I  think  the  committee  has 
done  a  most  commendable  job,  the  benefits 
of  which  the  public  is  already  enjoying, 

I  think  I  can  say  this  without  appearing  to 
be  boastful,  since  the  responsibility  and  the 
credit  for  what  has  been  done  by  the  com- 
mittee really  rests  with  all  12  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  chairman  is  only  one  of  the  12. 
All  three  of  the  committee's  reports  have 
been  signed  by  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  three  or  four  of  the  mem- 
bers have  differed  in  a  few  instances  with 
specific  recommendations  or  points  of  view. 

I  regard  this  as  an  important  achievement, 
which  demonstrates  the  value  of  having  com- 
plex, contentious  issues  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  representatives  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Will  there  be 
any  legislation  to  enact  on  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  the  legislation  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Auld). 

Mr.  Sopha:  Perhaps  I  will  ask  him  if  there 
will  be  any  legislation.  I  am  not  shy  of 
asking  him  either. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
consider  the  report.  If  any  legislation  is 
indicated,  it  will  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  sixth  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  121,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Minimum  Wage  Act. 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  going  to  make  a  statement? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  This  is 
an  adjourned  debate,  I  do  not  remember  who 
adjourned  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was 
adjourned  on  this  side  of  the  House, 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
It  was  at  the  request  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
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Opposition,  but  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
Hon.  members  on  the  Opposition  did  speak  on 
it.  I  did  not  understand  why  tlie  request  was 
made,  but  it  was,  and  it  was  adjourned 
accordingly. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  who  asked  to 
have  it  adjourned  because  I  wanted  to  study 
it  in  view  of  the  announced  pohcy  of  the 
government  to  put  into  force  a  minimum 
wage  in  Ontario.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
part  of  the  announcement  which  was  made 
was  contained  in  this  bill.  Since  that  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  this  bill  in  committee  and  I  find 
that  the  matter  of  the  implementation  of  this 
new  wage  policy  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
statute  itself  but  rather  a  matter  which  is 
determined  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  so  that  it  does  not  become  part  of  the 
Act.  Consequently,  I  presume  that  we  simply 
must  wait  for  the  government  to  enact  the 
regulations  to  put  it  in  force. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  better  pro- 
cedure, and  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  could  have  been  by  statute  or  not,  had  we 
set  forth  in  the  legislation  itself  what  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  across  the  province. 
I  think  it  likewise  would  have  been  an 
improvement  if  the  legislation  were  to  have 
gone  further  than  the  present  85  cents  and 
the  dollar.  I  think  that  even  85  cents  and 
the  dollar  now  is  not  sufficient;  for  instance 
for  a  married  man  to  maintain  a  family  in  this 
day  and  age.  I  realize  as  well  that  this  is  a 
step  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  government 
must  be  a  progressive  one. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
somewhat  fearful  that  this  is  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  I  fear  that  if  the  government  continues 
with  its  policy  as  anounced  to  put  this  in 
force  as  of— I  think  it  was  of  June  1,  it 
may  have  been  July  1— that  that  is  as  far  as 
it  will  go. 

I  realize  this  is  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  and  perhaps  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  (luestion  the  hon.  Minister.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  to  put  on  the 
record  what  the  intentions  were  beyond  the 
85  cents  and  dollar  an  hour  as  indicated  in 
the  metropolitan  areas.  If  the  government 
feels  that  it  is  too  much  of  a  step  at  one 
time,  then  I  think  we  could  very  well  deter- 
mine now  that,  say  that  in  one  year  or  two 
ycars-I  do  not  think  it  should  be  that  long- 
certainly  at  the  end  of  some  period  of  time 
the  wage  would  again  be  increased  until  it 
reaches  a  realistic  figure. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I,  as  one 
member  of  the  Opposition,  asked  that  it  not 


be  dealt  with  before  the  House  adjourned.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  hon. 
Minister  come  out  with  some  positive  pro- 
gramme as  to  what  tlie  policy  would  be 
beyond  the  indicated  minimum  compulsory 
wage  which  will  be  enforced  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  as  of  whatever  date  it  is— I 
think  it  is  June  1. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  we  would  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  to  everybody,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  employee,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  the  employer.  There  are  people  who 
must  make  adjustments  in  their  business  and 
I  think  there  are  some  pe'ople  who  will  go  out 
of  business  as  a  result  of  this  movement.  I 
am  not  decrying  that  situation,  because  I 
think  that  if  a  business  can  only  afford  an 
existence  maybe  in  some  cases  it  is  better 
that  they  do  go  out  of  business,  but  I  think 
there  should  be  some  advance  notice  given 
to  these  people  that  we  do  intend  to  go 
further. 

The  hon.  Minister  indicated  in  committee 
that  possibly  we  would  take  further  steps  at 
a  future  date.  I  think  we  should  announce 
those  steps  now.  I  think  we  should  lay  it 
on  the  record  clearly,  what  will  happen  and 
when  it  will  happen,  so  that  people  can  make 
provisions  accordingly. 

I  think  that  it  is  on  one  hand  a  matter 
of  a  standard  of  living  in  which  we  all  claim 
to  believe.  I  think  on  the  other  hand- 
Mr.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  The  hon. 
member  is  hedging  a  bit  on  what  he  is 
saying. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  not  hedging  a 
bit,  sir.  I  think  it  should  be  $1.25  an  hour 
and  I  think— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  When  you  try  to  be 
fair  with  them  and  try  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  when  you  try  to  under- 
stand that  maybe  they  are  trying  to  go 
cautiously  and  you  try  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  then  they  want  to  mis- 
construe your  remarks  and  change  your 
situation   completely. 

I  believe  it  should  be  $1.25  an  hour  for 
male  and  female.  This  is  my  position. 

I  hope  my  hon.  friend  will  avail  himself, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  opportunity,  after  I  sit 
down,  to  stand  up  and  tell  us  what  his  posi- 
tion is. 

An  hon.  member:  Maybe  the  hon.  member 
for  London  South  (Mr.  White)  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  now  is  the  time  to  come  out  clearly  and 
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positively  as  to  what  the  programme  will  be 
beyond  the  step  which  has  been  announced 
by  the  hon.  Minister.  I  think  the  time  limit 
should  be  set  down  now,  I  think  we  should 
indicate  to  everybody  what  we  intend  to  do 
and  I  think  that  having  been  done,  it  will 
work  the  least  hardship  on  the  employers 
of  this  province, 

I  am  a  businessman  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  anybody  put  out  of  business,  but  if  people 
are  in  a  business  where  it  is  necessary  to— I 
use  the  word  maybe  for  lack  of  a  better  one— 
to  exploit  the  labourers,  those  who  work  for 
them,  I  think  that  in  due  course  perhaps  we 
in  the  business  world  should  do  something 
else,  because  if  any  industry  in  this  province 
is  employing  a  married  man  with  a  family 
at  less  than  $1.25  an  hour,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  paying  too  little  and  I 
think  the  government  should  do  something  to 
correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  regard- 
ing this  bill. 

As  it  is  now  and  as  the  government  seems 
to  be  proceeding,  it  is  ignoring  the  metropoli- 
tan area  and  the  principle— equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  If  the  government  is  going  to 
establish  a  minimum  of  85  cents  an  hour  for 
women  and  $1  for  men,  they  are  still  show- 
ing a  big  difference  between  men  and  women. 
I  know  we  have  been  told  in  committee  that 
some  time  in  the  future  the  pay  will  be  equal. 
I  think  newspapers  quoted  the  hon.  Minister 
as  saying  six  months.  But  as  I  recall  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  the  deputy  Minister 
used  the  term  of  six  months  before  the  hon. 
Minister  was  actually  at  the  meeting. 

In  any  event,  the  government  today  is 
ignoring  its  own  law.  The  bill  of  rights  pro- 
claims equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  certainly 
this  is  something  that  I,  for  one,  think  should 
be  emphasized.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is 
that  in  these  large  urban  centres,  an  area 
which  I  know  something  about,  the  women  in 
the  restaurant  business  have  been  paid  far 
too  low  a  sum.  I  think  today  it  is  in  many 
cases  65  cents  and  the  government  is  long 
overdue  in  bringing  in  such  a  bill  as  this. 

I  certainly  want  to  emphasize  once  again, 
as  the  previous  hon.  speaker  has  said,  $1  an 
hour  is  too  low.  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
can  live  on  the  wage  of  $1  an  hour  and 
certainly  $1.25  an  hour  should  be  established 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  may  be  that 
$1.25  could  be  established  forthwith  in  the 
large  urban  centres  and  then  allow  the  other 
urban  areas  to  build  up  to  $1.25  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years. 


In  any  event,  the  dollar  is  too  low  and  the 
government  fails  to  recognize  its  own  law, 
that  is  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  I  think  this  is  the  great  weakness  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  my  hon.  colleagues,  I 
condemn  the  government  for  taking  this 
petty,  halting,  hesitant  step. 

This  is  part  of  our  programme.  Obviously 
the  government  has  embarked  on  this  plan. 
When  any  point  has  been  raised  in  opposition 
to  their  voices  over  the  years,  then  they 
have  brought  in  a  vote  saying,  well,  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  it.  Now  this  time  they 
have  brought  in  a  bill  saying  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  minimum  wages. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  difference 
between  dealing  with  minimum  wages  by 
putting  in  a  new  bill,  and  enunciating  the 
obvious  principle  that  must  come  forward  in 
this  bill  if  they  are  going  to  answer  the  very 
valid  criticism  that  has  existed  in  this  prov- 
ince for  these  many  years.  Certainly  there  is 
no  reason  at  all— as  my  hon.  colleague  from 
Parkdale  has  said— to  differentiate  between 
men  and  women,  absolutely  none. 

There  is  no  point  in  elaborating  on  the 
government's  own  statutes— it  is  said  in  the 
Code  of  Human  Rights  that  men  and  women 
should  be  treated  equally  and  that  they 
should  get  the  same  wage  for  equal  work. 
Why  you  set  different  minimums  I  do  not 
know.  You  know,  as  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
average  wage  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
presently  approaching  $70  a  week,  and  at 
$1  for  a  man  it  would  be  $40  a  week 
and  at  85  cents  for  a  woman  it  would  be 
substantially  less  than  that.  Why  the  govern- 
ment will  not  be  brave,  why  it  will  not  pay 
more  than  lip  service  to  this  principle  of 
minimum  wage,  is  an  answer  the  government 
will  have  to  give  the  voters  in  due  course. 

This  is  faltering;  this  is  hesitant,  and  this  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Along  with 
my  hon.  colleagues  I  condemn  the  govern- 
ment for  not  having  the  courage  to  go  the 
full  measure  indicated.  It  attempts  to  fool 
the  public  by  saying:  "We  are  doing  some- 
thing about  minimum  wage,"  when  in  fact 
really  they  have  not  begun  to  wrestle  with 
the  problem  at  all. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
advancing  the  education  of  the  Liberal 
members  of  this  House.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  made  very  much  progress  as  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned— 
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An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  about  York  South. 

Mr.  Br>den:  It  is  apparent,  if  one  can  be- 
lieve what  the  Liberal  members  are  now 
sayinji,  that  we  have  made  some  progress 
with  them.  I  would  call  your  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  fact— and  I  trust  that  you 
can  hear  me  over  this  constant  barracking 
that  goes  on— that  during  this  session  of  the 
Legislature,  specifically  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 4th,  in  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  this 
House  No.  6  for  this  session  we  had  a 
motion  from  the  Liberal  group  moved  as  an 
amendment  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  which  regrets  that  the  government 
has  failed  to,  and  I  am  now  quoting  "has 
failed  to  strengthen  job  security  for  Ontario's 
working  people  by  (a)  establishing  a  minimum 
wage  for  men  of  $1.25  an  hour." 

These  are  the  people  that  are  now  so  out- 
raged, and  I  think  quite  properly  outraged 
and  I  hope  sincerely  outraged,  by  the  fact 
that  the  government,  according  to  announce- 
ments from  departmental  officials,  is  con- 
templating discriminating  as  between  men 
and  women  in  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wages. 

I  may  say  also  that  if  one  checks  back  with 
Hansard  of  that  date  one  will  discover  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  out- 
lining his  party's  programme,  put  a  further 
limitation  on  what  one  discovers  in  the  formal 
amendment.  That  was  in  the  view  of  his 
party,  that  this  minimum  wage  should  apply 
to  what  he  described  as  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  province.  I  do  not  know  now, 
and  did  not  know  then,  exactly  what  he  had 
in  mind  when  he  talked  about  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  province,  but  clearly  it 
was  substantially  less  than  the  whole  prov- 
ince. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  as  a  result  of  our 
efforts  and  our  frequent  representations  on 
this  matter  they  seem,  at  least  for  political 
purposes  if  for  none  other,  to  have  advanced 
their  ideas  somewhat  and  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion in  favour  of  the  same  minimum  wage 
for  both  men  and  women  and  also  a  broader 
application  of  the  minimum  wage  than  merely 
to  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  province. 
This  is  progress,  if  indeed  the  conversion  is 
genuine  and  is  not  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
ininiinencc  of  a  provincial  election. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Speaker:     Order. 

Mr.  Br^den:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now 
like  to  deal  specifically  and  in  terms  of  prin- 
ciple with  the  bill  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 


placed  on  the  order  paper.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  legislation  of  this  kind  the  legislation 
never  deals  with  the  true  substance.  This  is 
inevitable.  I  recognize  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  wages  the  Legislature  must 
delegate  its  legislative  authority  to  some  other 
agency.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  minimum 
wages  by  act  of  the  Legislature  because  the 
procedure  is  not  sufficiently  flexible. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  hon.  Minister  for 
bringing  in  a  bill  which  really  does  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  substance  of  what  he  has  in 
mind.  However,  in  view  of  the  complete 
mess  into  which  minimum  wage  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  administration  thereof 
have  fallen  in  this  province,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  give  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
stance which  will  presumably  develop  out 
of  this  bill  and  which  has  been  indicated,  at 
least  in  general  terms,  by  the  hon.  Minister 
and  other  spokesmen  of  the  department. 

I  would  like  first  of  all  to  elaborate  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  in  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wages,  and  I  would  like  to  read  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  section  5,  subsection  1,  of  an 
Act  of  this  Legislature,  that  is  under  his 
administration,  and  that  is  The  Ontario 
Human  Rights   Code,  which  provides: 

No  employer  or  person  acting  on  behalf 
of  an  employer  shall  discriminate  between 
his  male  and  female  employees  by  paying 
a  female  employee  at  a  rate  of  pay  less 
than  the  rate  of  pay  paid  to  a  male 
employee  employed  by  him  for  the  same 
work  done  in  the  same  establishment. 

As  we  all  know,  that  section  has  been  a  dead 
letter  in  the  law  of  this  province.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  by  the  Legislature.  There 
is  in  it  a  joker,  the  use  of  these  words,  "the 
same  work  done  in  the  same  establishment," 
which  makes  the  section  unenforceable  in  the 
normal  course  of  events. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
one  is  dealing  with  minimums  there  is  no 
conceivable  basis  for  discrimination.  A  mini- 
mum wage,  surely,  is  a  wage  that  applies  to 
work  with  no  skilled  content  in  it  at  all,  and 
therefore  the  work  has  to,  in  effect,  be  the 
same,  if  it  is  being  paid  at  the  minimum  level. 

The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
differentiation  between  men  and  women  in 
the  wage  paid  for  the  lowest  level  of  work 
in  any  sort  of  establishment  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion certainly  of  the  spirit,  and  perhaps  of 
the  letter,  of  the  statute  which  the  hon. 
Minister   of  Labour   and  his   department  are 
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themselves  administering.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
has  had  in  mind  as  he  apparently  has  had, 
or  if  the  industry  and  labour  board  has  had 
in  mind,  establishing  a  lower  minimum  wage 
for  women  than  for  men,  I  would  trust  that 
they  will  read  again  section  5  of  The  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  and  alter  whatever  plans 
they  had  in  mind. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  talked  in  terms  of  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  for  men.  Surely 
that  is  a  rock-bottom  minimum,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  put  into  effect  it  should  be  put  into 
effect  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  Cer- 
tainly the  hon.  Minister  should  not  contem- 
plate anything  lower  than  that  for  either  men 
or  women  in  any  part  of  this  province. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  point  with 
regard  to  the  announced  intentions  of  the 
department  in  exercising  the  authority  given 
to  them  by  this  bill  if  it  is  passed.  That  is 
that  the  minimum  will  apply  only  in,  shall 
we  say,  the  Golden  Horseshoe  area.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  when  he  is 
talking  of  a  minimum  as  low  as  $1  an  hour 
he  should  not  be  thinking  in  terms  of  any 
geographic  limitation  on  it,  but  he  should 
immediately  be  thinking  in  terms  of  making 
it  applicable  to  the  entire  province.  That 
much,  I  think,  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
industry  and  labour  board  should  bear  in 
mind  when  they  get  round  to  exercising 
authority  given  to  them  under  this  bill  in 
establishing  minimum  wages  for  the  province. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  he  and  his  administrators  should  look 
still  further  than  that.  I  stated  in  this  Legis- 
lature before  Christmas  a  year  ago  as  other 
members  of  this  group  have  also  suggested 
that  the  rock-bottom  minimum  we  should 
have  in  mind  is  $1.25  an  hour.  Not  only  in 
metropolitan  areas,  and  not  only  for  men  but 
for  all  working  people. 

We  have  recognized,  however,  that  it 
may  be  impossible  in  all  sections  of  the  prov- 
ince, to  put  such  a  rate  into  effect  immedi- 
ately, and  we  have  suggested  that  if  it  is 
considered  by  the  government  that  this  is 
so,  then  they  should  establish  orders  which 
prescribe  stages  by  which  a  $1.25  rate  would 
be  established.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  to  his  industry  and  labour  board 
that  that  is  exactly  what  they  should  do  in 
exercising  the  authority  that  will  be  given  to 
them  under  this  bill. 

They  should  draw  up  orders  which  set 
immediately,  or  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made 
operative,  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour 
for  all  employees,  male  and  female,  in  the 
province;  they  should  set  a  rate  of,  shall  we 


say,  $1.10  an  hour  to  come  into  effect  at  a 
specific  date,  say,  six  months  or  nine  months 
later;  a  further  rate  of  $1.17V2  an  hour,  shall 
we  say,  six  or  nine  months  after  that,  leading 
to  a  rate  of  $1.25  an  hour  in  a  period  of  18 
months  or  two  years. 

I  believe  that  should  be  done  right  in  the 
order  so  that  every  employer  in  the  province 
will  know  and  will  have  full  notice  that  this 
is  what  he  is  going  to  have  to  do.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  satisfactory  for  the  hon.  Minister 
to  say— if  he  does  say— that  we  will  establish 
a  certain  rate  now  and  then  later  we  will 
review  it.  I  think  the  employer  should  have 
notice  that  we  consider  $1.25  to  be  absolutely 
the  lowest  rate  that  should  be  contemplated 
in  a  province  like  Ontario.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered impractical  to  achieve  it  immediately, 
then  we  should  give  clear  notice  that  this  is 
going  to  be  required  in  a  specific  period  of 
time. 

I  may  say  that  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Davison) 
has  a  resolution  to  that  effect  on  the  order 
paper  right  now.  He  had  such  a  resolution 
on  the  order  paper  last  year,  the  year  before 
and  the  year  before  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
sound  proposition.  I  think  it  is  one  that  the 
department  should  definitely  take  into  con- 
sideration in  establishing  minimum  wages 
under  this  Act. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  sugges- 
tion to  the  authority  that  will  be  establishing 
minimum  wages,  that  we  should  consider 
establishing  higher  minimums  for  certain 
types  of  employment,  especially  types  of 
employment  in  fields  where  we  know  that 
gross  exploitation  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
and  is  taking  place  right  now.  One  of  those 
fields,  undoubtedly,  is  the  housing  construc- 
tion industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  violent  upheaval 
that  took  place  there  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  Goldenberg  report,  there 
is  still  significant  exploitation  in  that  aspect 
of  the  construction  industry,  and  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  took  action  under  authority 
of  a  statute  of  the  Legislature  to  establish 
a  proper  minimum  wage  in  that  industry. 
There  may  be  others  as  well  where  the 
industry  and  labour  board  should  take  action, 
but  that  is  one  where  we  should  certainly 
take  action. 

I  have  suggested  earlier  in  the  Hovise  that 
the  absolute  minimum  that  should  be  con- 
templated for  that  industry  is  $1.75  an  hour. 
I  believe  that  actually  is  really  less  than 
adequate  in  view  of  the  very  hard  work  that 
is  involved  in  that  industry.  In  fact,  I  believe 
British  Columbia  has  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.90   an  hour  in  the   construction  industry. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  really,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  this  province  should  lag  behind  British 
Columbia.  Certainly  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  its  industry  and  labour 
board  should  certainly  not  contemplate  any- 
thing less  than  $1.75  an  hour  and  should 
have  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of 
SL90  or  $2  an  hour  as  the  minimum  in  that 
industry  in  the  very  near  future. 

As  I  recall,  announcements  have  been 
made  by  the  department  saying  they  are 
contemplating  $L25  an  hour  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  They  might  as  well  save 
their  time.  There  are  very  few  employees 
there  now  being  paid,  certainly  in  this  Golden 
Horseshoe,  less  than  $1.25  an  hour.  That 
is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  window-dressing. 
They  should  consider  a  realistic  minimum  for 
the  industry  and  I  have  suggested  that  a  rea- 
listic minimum  would  not  be  less  than  $1.75 
and  preferably  $1.90  an  hour. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  everything  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing 
does  not  mean  a  solitary  thing.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  fully  adequate,  it  will  not  mean  a 
solitary  thing  if  he  does  not  really  jack  up 
enforcement  procedures  in  his  department. 
There  has  been  in  effect  in  this  province  for 
a  long  time  a  very  inadequate  minimum 
wage  for  women,  and  my  information  after 
considerable  study  and  investigation,  in  the 
Toronto  area  anyway,  is  that  that  minimum 
of  $32  a  week,  I  think  it  is  in  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  area,  does  not  mean  a  thing. 
Employers  pay  it  if  they  feel  like  it,  and  if 
thoy  do  not  feel  like  it  they  do  not  pay  it. 
Nothing  e\er  happens  to  them,  and  the 
employees  are  afraid  to  complain. 

The  department  takes  no  action  except 
upon  complaint  and  if  an  employee  does 
complain  ho  gets  into  a  mill  of  red  tape  that 
is  simply  incredible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  follow  up  on  a  couple 
of  claims  for  enforcement  of  The  Hours  of 
Work  and  \'acations  with  Pay  Act  with  regard 
to  vacation  pay  and  the  amount  of  red  tape 
that  an  employee;  has  to  go  through  to  collect 
his  vacation  pay  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to 
liim.  In  some  cases  it  would  cost  him  more 
to  540  through  all  the  rigmarole  the  depart- 
ment insists  on  than  the  pay  owing  to  him  is 
worth.  So  he  simply  drops  it  and  forgets 
about  it,  because  he  is  not  going  to  make 
anything  by  getting  enforcement  through  the 
department  anyway. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  this  depart- 
ment established  regular  inspections  which 
they  have  always  refused  to  do.  That  is  the 
only  way  they  are  ever  going  to  cheek 
violations  of  nu'nimum  wage  orders  and  the 
vacations    witli    pay    Act,    and    so    on.     The 


people  who  rely  on  this  legislation  for  pro- 
tection are  people  who  are  riot  in  a  position 
to  ever  make  an  issue  with  their  employers. 
They  are  afraid  to  complain  because  they  fear, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  I  suspect  wrongly,  but 
they  fear  if  they  complain  to  the  department 
the  fact  that  they  complained  will  get  back 
to  their  employer  and  they  will  lose  their 
jobs.  The  jobs,  inadequate  as  they  are,  are 
better  than  no  jobs.  In  any  case,  if  they  do 
complain  they  get  nothing  but  a  runaround 
from  the  department. 

This,  I  think,  has  to  be  changed,  or  it  does 
not  matter  what  the  hon.  Minister  puts  in  his 
order;  he  can  put  any  rate  he  likes  and  it 
will  not  mean  a  thing.  If  he  is  not  prepared 
to  jack  up  his  enforcement  machinery,  then 
I  would  say  he  is  simply  wasting  his  time 
even  bothering  to  put  this  bill  before  us.  I  J 
hope  to  hear  from  him  an  assurance.  I  must  \ 
say  that  when  his  estimates  were  before  us, 
I  did  not  see  much  evidence  of  any  real 
drastic  change  in  enforcement  procedures  or 
of  inspection  procedures  that  were  being 
contemplated. 

I  think  he  should  be  prepared  to  announce 
to  this  House  that  when  the  new  minimums 
come  into  effect  there  is  going  to  be  regular 
inspection  by  the  department;  enforcement 
action  is  going  to  be  taken  by  the  department 
on  its  own  initiative  when  it  finds  violations, 
and  where  it  finds  persistent  violation  it  is 
going  to  go  to  court  to  secure  compliance. 
Let  the  employer  who  is  consistently  violating 
the  Act  be  held  up  to  the  public  for  what 
he  is,  as  a  person  who  has  violated  the  law. 
I  am  not  saying  if  he  makes  an  honest  mistake 
he  should  be  hailed  into  court,  but  if  he  is 
deliberately  and  persistently  violating  the 
minimum  wage  laws,  he  should  be  hailed 
into  public  court  and  be  dealt  with  by  the 
courts. 

One  reads  the  reports  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  and  one  discovers  that  they  appar- 
ently think  taking  an  employer  to  court  for 
violation  of  a  minimmn  wage  Act  is  some- 
thing that  simply  is  not  done  because  they 
never  do  it,  notwithstanding  some  of  the 
very  serious  violations  that  have  taken  place. 

Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  one  other 
group  of  employees  to  be  considered  when 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  board  are  consider- 
ing the  minimum  wages  they  will  put  into 
(fleet.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  him  that 
he  shotild  give  very  serious  consideration  to 
the  plight  of  security  guards,  or  watchmen, 
in  this  province.  I  raised  this  matter  some 
time  ago  in  the  House.  It  was  rather  late  at 
night  so  I  guess  it  did  not  register  to  any 
great  degree. 
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I  read  a  letter  I  had  received  from  a 
security  guard  indicating  the  disgraceful 
conditions  under  which  they  have  to  work. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  90  hours  a  week.  They 
commonly  get  $1  an  hour,  and  out  of  that  $1 
an  hour  they  have  to  buy  their  own  uniforms 
which  usually  cost  about  $200.  They  have  all 
sorts  of  expenses,  so  what  they  net  usually 
works  out  to  $40  or  $45  a  week  in  many 
cases. 

In  order  to  give  themselves  a  living  wage 
they  are  induced  to  work  outrageously  long 
hours  in  many  cases.  I  notice  that  one  of  the 
powers  that  will  be  given  to  the  industry  and 
labour  board  under  the  bill  before  us  is  the 
power  not  only  to  set  up  hourly  wages,  but 
also  to  set  regular  working  periods  and  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  of  labour  that  may 
be  worked  regularly  in  an  industry.  This  to 
some  degree  is  supplementary  to  or  addi- 
tional to  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations 
With  Pay  Act.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
because  that  Act  has  been  a  complete  farce 
as  far  as  hours  of  work  are  concerned. 

I  hope,  sir,  the  minimum  wage  board  or 
industry  and  labour  board  will  do  some- 
thing about  the  excessive  hours  of  work  that 
many  people  are  now  being  forced  to  work 
in  order  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence.  I  think 
that  the  way  to  handle  the  situation  of 
security  guards  is  to  set  a  wage  significantly 
above  a  dollar,  say  about  $1.40  or  $1.50  an 
hour,  and  to  limit  their  hours  to  some  reason- 
able number,  such  as  44  per  week,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  make  a  decent  living 
while  working  reasonable  hours. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
that  is  a  group  for  whom  he  should  consider 
a  special  order.  As  I  understand  it  there  is 
one  company  in  this  field  of  hiring  security 
guards  and  watchmen  that  pays  something 
like  $1.45  or  $1.50  an  hour.  That  company 
alone  provides  reasonable  hours  of  work  and 
wages  for  its  employees.  Almost  all  the  others 
pay  $1  an  hour  and  then  work  the  men 
excessive  hours  of  work.  When  they  try  to 
organize  they  usually  find  as  one  group  did, 
that  they  are  completely  out  of  luck  the  way 
the  industry  is  structured.  It  is  quite  easy  for 
an  employer  who  has  a  group  of  employees 
trying  to  organize  to  simply  terminate  his 
main  contractor  for  whom  he  is  providing 
security  services  and  another  company  comes 
in  with  another  group  of  employees  so  that 
these  people  are  just  out  of  a  job  and  they 
have  no  way  of  organizing  or  no  effective 
way,  as  yet.  Therefore,  since  they  lack  that 
at  the  present  time,  the  department  should 
step  in  and  give  them  reasonable  protection 
so  that  they  can  have  a  decent  living  and 


decent  working  hours  along  with  other  people 
in  the  community. 

These  are  some  of  the  matters,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  and 
his  department  will  consider  when  they  begin 
to  exercise  the  powers  that  are  envisaged  in 
this  bill. 

I  have  been  very  disappointed  with  the 
announcements  they  have  made  to  date.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  taking  this  problem  of 
either  minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours  of 
work  very  seriously.  They  certainly  have  not 
taken  it  at  all  seriously  in  the  past  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  they  are  really  approach- 
ing the  matter  in  a  realistic  manner  even 
now,  although  they  have  in  mind  apparently 
some  improvements  in  the  present  very  un- 
satisfactory situation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  even  those  improvements  such 
as  they  are,  and  they  are  not  very  much,  will 
mean  absolutely  nothing  unless  the  depart- 
ment really  "pulls  up  its  socks"  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  of  work. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  our  friends  on  the 
left-the  "Ban  the  Bomb  Boys"— and  that 
goes  for  over  here  and  there  too,  are  annoyed, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not— 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  happy  to  see  you 
making  progress. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —probably  the  outcome  of 
April  8  may  have  been  one  of  the  things 
that  really  is  annoying  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  not  a  bit  annoyed. 

Mr.  Reaume:  In  any  event,  sir,  I  want  to 
say  this.  That  the  bill,  as  it  is  written,  I  think 
is  inadequate.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  was 
made  up  in  a  hurry  and  conceived  in  a  hurry. 
I  cannot  find  anywhere  in  the  province— and 
we  have  made  a  survey  of  the  province— any 
really  important  trade  unionists  or  employers, 
or  at  least  not  many  of  them,  that  the  govern- 
ment have  asked  advice  from. 

We  find  as  a  party  quite  honestly  that 
after  having  spoken  to  many,  many  bona-fide 
union  men,  as  well  as  many,  many  bona-fide 
people  who  employ  union  men  and  others 
that  they  are  not  in  favour  of  the  type  of  an 
Act  that  you  are  now  bringing  in,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  all  decent  Christian 
thinking  men  and  women  of  the  province  are 
bent  on  one  thing,  I  think,  and  have  been  for 
some  time.  Unfortunately  the  party  that  is  in 
power  now  is  the  same  party  that  was  in 
power  back  as  long  ago  as  1943.  There  may 
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have  been  some  alterations,  but  when  you 
just  think  back  to  Drew  and  Frost  to  what 
we  ha\e  now,  it  is  not  much  of  a  change.  It 
is  hke  that  old  and  ancient  ball  game  that 
they  had  many  years  ago— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
got  rid  of  you  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Tinkers  to  chase  to  evers 
and  they  are  taking  care  of  you  too.  Might 
I  say  to  my  very  dear  friend  for  one  who 
got  the  elections  of  York  South  so  all  fouled 
up  that  they  got  their  most  important  man  in 
Canada,  according  to  his  own  words,  beaten. 
I  think  that  for  quite  some  time  now  he 
should  sit  in  his  seat  like  the  little  boy  who 
did  something  in  school  that  he  should  not 
have  done,  and  who  sat  quietly  for  many 
weeks  thereafter  until  he  dried  up— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  never  heard  such  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Until  he  dried  out.  I  want  to 
point  out  one  other  thing  to  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South.  It  is  not  any  wonder  that 
the  lion,  member  is  irritated.  He  has  plenty 
of  reason  and  plenty  of  right  to  be  irritated. 
Not  only  has  the  government  of  the  day 
periodically  pulled  the  rug  from  under  him, 
but  our  party  on  occasions  has  pulled  the 
rug  completely  from  under  him. 

If  you  do  not  think  what  I  say  is  true,  just 
take  a  look  at  the  results  of  April  8  in  the 
urban  ridings  of  this  old  province  of  ours. 
In  the  area  from  which  I  come  which  is 
highly  organized- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  no,  you  don't.  What 
is   the   matter  with  you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  ask  the 
member  to  resume  his  seat.  I  would  point 
out  to  tlie  members  that  there  is  opportunity 
in  this  House  to  debate  every  subject,  but  we 
do  of  necessity  have  to  keep  these  subjects 
in  order.  In  the  budget  debate,  the  territory 
is  wide  open.  However  in  the  discussion  of 
second  reading  of  bills,  we  must  confine  our 
remarks  strictly  to  the  bill.  I  would  ask  the 
members  to  do  just  that.  The  subject  matter 
of  tlic  members'  remarks  must  have  some 
reference  to  Bill  No.  121. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thought  I  was  strictly  sticking  to  it.  I  was 
just  trying  to  bring  out  certain  points,  relevant 
points. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  After  all,  it  is  diflBcuIt  to 
bring  out  these  points  while  one  is  being 
interrupted  by  unimportant  people  who  think 
they  are  important- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  interrupting  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —and  the  votes  of  the  people 
do  not  pro\'e  it  at  all.    Now,  getting  back  to 
the  point- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  are  you  so  unhappy? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  never  felt  happier  in  my 
life. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  not  look  it,  that  is 
for  sure. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  never  saw  such  a  group 
of  small  people,  so  few,  who  were  so  happy 
over  nothing  at  all. 

One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  sir,  that  the 
unions  and  employers— I  am  talking  now  of 
bona-fide  unions  and  bona-fide  employers- 
are  not  happy  with  this  bill  is  because  I  think 
that  all  decent  thinking  Christian  people  and 
others  in  the  province  who  have  the  interests 
of  labour  and  the  economy  of  the  province 
at  heart  at  all,  are  bent  and  have  been  bent 
on  one  thing  and  that  is  doing  away  if  they 
can  with  what  it  known  as  sweat  shops.  This 
Act  that  the  government  is  bringing  about 
now  is  not  really  going  to  do  away  with  any- 
thing. 

Now  for  fear  that  some  of  those  opposite 
might  in  their  own  way  misinterpret,  or  some 
over  here  even,  the  basis  or  the  policy  on 
which  we  stand,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
and  properly  stated  at  this  time  so  that  they 
can  make  no  errors  about  it  at  all— or  mis- 
takes. The  Liberal  Party  is  happy,  and  indeed 
proud,  that  we  stand  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.25  per  hour.  Well  now  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  could  well 
pay  attention  to  this,  because  if  there  is  a 
department  of  the  government  that  flaunts  the 
usual  wage  and  decent  wages,  it  has  been  his 
department  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):    Is  this  in  order? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Getting  back  to  that  state- 
ment, yes,  his  department  I  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said,  is  this  in 
order? 
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Mr.  Reaume:  Is  this  in  order?  ?  What  does 
the  hon.  Minister  mean,  is  this  in  order? 
Why  does  he  not  go  out  and  buy  a  hat  that 
will  fit  that  great  big  head  of  his? 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order! 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  stand  firmly  on  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  of  $1.25  an  hour  for  men 
and  women  alike.  This  is  for  all  urban  areas 
at  once.  The  only  stipulation  that  we  put 
in  this  at  all  is  this:  that  the  rural  areas  of  the 
province  be  given  three  years  in  order  that 
they  might  bring  it  up  to  this  $1.25  an  hour. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  complicated  about 
it  at  all.  Upon  this  platform  we  stand  and 
we  feel  that  upon  their  platform,  the  govern- 
ment will  fall.  If  they  feel  that  they  are 
right,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea,  that  even 
at  this  late  date,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  if  they  were  to 
take  enough  time  out  to  call  in  top,  leading, 
ranking  unionists  of  the  province;  and,  if 
they  will,  highly  respected  employers  of  the 
province;  and  they  will  find  that  these  people 
in  practically  every  instance  are  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  $1.25  an  hour  as  a  mini- 
mum wage. 

Now  one  of  the  hon,  members  who  has 
spoken  says  it  will  not  alter  things  in  so  far 
as  certain  trades  are  concerned.  Carpenters, 
for  instance,  right  now,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  in  the  Golden  Horseshoe  area,  carpen- 
ters—I have  an  instance  where  an  employer 
is  paying  $1.50  an  hour  for  a  carpenter.  This 
is  not  uncommon.  It  is  happening  all  over 
and  has  been,  I  think,  said  by  one  of  our 
hon.  friends  from  here,  from  this  side  of  the 
House,  there  is  no  use  in  passing  the  law, 
there  is  not  any  sense  in  passing  any  bill,  if 
the  bill  is  not  enforced.  I  can  tell  hon.  mem- 
bers this,  that  the  minimum  wage  of  $1  an 
hour  and  85c.  an  hour  for  women  will  just 
further  encourage  sweat  shops  in  the  province. 

There  have  been  many  examples  all  around 
us  where  there  has  been  a  higher  minimum 
wage  establishment  Act,  and  it  might  be  well 
if  the  government  were  to  give  some  thought 
in  raising  their  minimum  wage.  I  think  it  is 
an  honest  statement  for  me  to  make.  Trade 
unions  across  this  province  are  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  way  that  the  department 
is  being  run  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  you  really  mean 
that? 

Mr.  Reaume:    Did  I  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  is 
talking  through  his  hat. 


Mr.  Reaume:  Am  I?  Well,  I  will  do  it 
again. 

The  trade  unions  across  this  province,  I 
said,  are  very  unhappy  at  the  way  that  this 
department  is  handling  the  affairs  of  the 
department  right  at  the  present  time.  Now 
that  statement  I  make,  and  that  statement 
we  can  prove. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  what  I  thought 
the  hon.  member  said. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  it  might  be  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  what  I  thought 
the  hon.  member  said,  and  that  is  why  I  said 
he  is  talking  through  his  hat. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 
Well  at  least  I  have  got  a  hat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  kind  of  a  hat? 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  I  have  got  a  car  that  is 
made  in  Canada,  and  I  have  always  had  one. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
always.  About  40  per  cent  are  made  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  tliis: 
it  might  be  well— 

An  hon.  member:  Made  in  Canada- 
Mr.  Reaume:  My  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Winter- 

meyer)  has   a  car  that  is  made  in  Canada; 

the  hon.  Minister  is  so  antiquated  and  so  old 

fashioned   and   always   has   been.    The   hon. 

Prime  Minister  has  a  car— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  the  hon.  member's 
leader  sell  it? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
a  car  driven  for  him  purchased  by  the  people 
or  the  government  of  the  province  that  was 
made  outside  of  Canada  though.  It  was  just 
out  there  the  other  day.    What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  suggest  that  it  might  be 
helpful,  and  I  am  always  desirous  of  help- 
ing the  hon.  Minister  out,  if  he  were  to  hold 
up  this  bill  and  call  a  conference  of  top-notch 
employees  and  employers  across  the  province. 
He  might  get  some  advice.  I  am  not  saying 
that  he  will  accept  it,  because  his  government 
is  prone  to  have  an  idea  that  it  is  the  eyes 
and  ears  and  the  brains  of  the  world  and  that 
there  is  not  anybody  from  the  outside  that 
could  help  it  at  all. 

But  it  might  be  well  if  they  were  to  invite 
them  in,  have  a  nice  little  talk  and  find  out 
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from  them  ^^•hcther  or  not  they  are  really 
happy  with  this  type  of  bill  that  the  govern- 
ment is  bringing  in. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  possibly  do  not  have  to  inform 
the  hon.  Minister,  because  more  than  likely 
he  received  the  communication  from  the  city 
of  Windsor  in  which  the  council  unanimously 
passed  the  resolution  endorsing  $L25  as  a 
minimum  wage  for  both  men  and  women. 
However,  the  city  is  very  disappointed  in  the 
fact  that  it  happens  to  be  left  out  of  the  area 
to  which  this  $L25  an  hour  would  apply. 

Windsor  in  the  past  has  been  a  very  high- 
rate-of-pay  area.  In  fact  I  think  over  the  last 
ten  years  $69.56  was  the  lowest  rate,  weekly 
rate,  received  there.  Surely  in  taking  into 
consideration  the  minimum  wage,  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  included  Windsor  and 
Windsor  area  as  one  of  the  areas  to  which 
that  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  should  apply. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  a  number  of  things  in  my  humble 
submission  that  ought  to  be  said  in  reference 
to  this  bill  that  have  not  been  said  hereto- 
fore. I  listened  with  care  to  the  lengthy 
dissertation  made  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
Woodbine,  and  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
members,  could  not  help  but  fail  to  note 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  that  now  permeates 
his  nasal  tones  as  a  result  of  the  events  of 
last  April  8,  when  the  working  people  of  this 
province  decisively  repudiated  he  and  persons 
of  his  political  like. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  might  at  least  get  your 
grammar  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  look  after  my  grand- 
mother, if  you  will  look  after  yours. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  look  after  your  grammar. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you 
humbly,  sir,  that  I  noted  the  interjection  you 
made  when  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North,  whose  clarity  and  incisiveness  in 
getting  to  the  point  of  the  matter  I  have 
always  admired.  I  want  to  submit  to  you,  sir, 
and  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
March  26  the  lion.  Minister  of  Labour  intro- 
duced this  bill.  There  are  to  be  found  his 
comments  on  page  2193  and  2194  of  Hansard, 
a  lengthy  comment  which  he  made  on  that 
occasion. 

I  would  not  presume,  sir,  to  be  an  authority 
on  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  in  view  of 
his  absence  of  speech  today  in  relation  to  the 
motion  for  second  reading,  he  has  not  yet 
this  afternoon  said  a  single  thing  about  this 


bill,  although  a  number  from  this  group  and 
one  from  the  other  group  to  our  left  have 
made  some  comments.  I  want  to  submit  to 
you,  sir,  that  he,  taking  the  opportunity  on 
first  reading  of  making  a  lengthy  statement 
in  relation  to  a  bill,  rather  than  making  it 
on  second  reading,  is  a  distortion  if  not  an  i 
abuse  of  the  rules  of  this  House.  It  means  I 
that  in  order  to  get  into  context  the  remarks  ^ 
that  we  make  here  we  have  to  search  the 
pages  of  Hansard.  In  fact  this  afternoon  I 
sent  a  note  to  the  clerk,  who  is  always  the 
very  epitome  of  kindness  to  us  in  these 
matters,  to  enlighten  us  as  to  where  we  can 
find  the  government  policy  in  relation  to  the 
bill.  The  clerk  very  speedily  sends  back  a 
message  to  us  in  order  that  we  may  look 
it  up. 

I  submit,  sir,  that  that  is  to  take  the  debate 
out  of  its  context,  and  the  hon.  Minister,  when 
he  is  putting  forward  in  legislative  form 
government  policy,  should  make  that  state- 
ment on  second  reading.  But  then  again,  sir, 
in  the  last  fortnight  of  the  session  before  we 
adjourned  for  the  Easter  and  election  recess, 
we  had  a  30-page  statement  under  tlie  guise 
of  a  brief  statement  by  an  hon.  Minister  in 
a  matter  relating  to  the  public  business  of  the 
province.  Every  day  we  got  30  pages  from 
them.  You,  sir,  the  custodian  of  the  rules, 
the  discipline,  the  procedure,  you,  sir,  did 
not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  been  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  realize  whether  the  member  was 
rising  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  this  bill 
or  whether  he  was  rising  on  a  point  of  order. 
Would  the  member  clarify  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  you 
humbly,  sir,  that  I  do  not  thank  you  for 
your  interruption  of  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out  to 
the  members  of  this  House  that  I  was  elected 
by  all  members,  as  all  Speakers  are,  to  rule 
this  House,  so  that  members  exercise  their 
rights  and  that  those  rights  are  preserved. 
Minorities  shall  be  heard  from  and  shall  be 
heard  from  with  dignity  and  in  dignity. 

I  would  point  out  that  at  this  moment  I  am 
in  a  quandary.  I  realize  that  a  Minister 
in  second  reading  can  make  a  statement 
during  the  introduction  of  a  bill.  At  the 
same  time  he  can  wait  until  other  members 
of  the  House  have  discussed  the  bill,  at  which 
time  he  can  make  a  statement  towards  the 
end  of  the  debate.  Under  the  rules  of  debate, 
members  are  only  allowed  to  speak  once. 
In  this  case,  I  think  it  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized that  with  controversial  bills  it  might 
give    members    of   this    House   on   all   sides 
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better  and  more  information  if  the  Minister 
spoke  last. 

At  this  point,  I  have  no  idea  whether  the 
Minister  intends  to  speak  or  not.  But  we  will 
have  to  wait  until  we  come  to  that  part  of  our 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
can  relieve  himself  of  the  responsibility  of 
speaking,  I  suppose,  by  saying:  "I  spoke  in 
relation  to  the  principle  of  this  bill  on  page 
2193  of  Hansard  on  March  26  last,"  and  it 
was  that  circumstance,  sir,  that  I  was  taking 
leave  and  begging  your  indulgence  to  point 
out  to  you.  And  I  submitted  to  you  that  any 
such  statement  as  that  nature,  he  should 
make  on  second  reading.  

I  want  to  go  on,  sir,  and  say  hastily  that 
I  would  like  someone  to  tell  me,  perhaps  it 
may  be  the  hon.  Minister  or  someone  else, 
where  it  says  in  Bill  No.  121  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  men  of  this  province  shall  be 
$1  an  hour  and  for  women  shall  be  85  cents. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way,  where  in  this  bill 
is  there  justification  in  the  language  used  for 
the  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  at 
page  2193  of  Hansard?  The  answer  to  that 
rhetorical  question,  sir,  is,  of  course,  that  there 
is  none. 

You  have  to  read  section  2  of  the  bill 
with  section  3  of  the  Act,  which  is  found 
in  chapter  240  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ontario.  This  bill  gives  the  industry  and 
labour  board  power  "to  establish  minimum 
hourly  rates  of  wages  for  regular  working 
periods."  If  this  government  means  what  it 
says— pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  stop  pointing  my 
finger  because  I  remind  myself  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko),  and  I 
hate  to  do  that. 

If  it  is  government  policy  that  men  shall  be 
paid  $1  an  hour  and  women  85  cents,  then 
why  should  it  not  be  put  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  bill?  Why  should  they  not 
back  up  what  they  mean?  But,  it  leads  to  a 
number  of  thoughts,  one  of  which  is  that 
during  the  past  fortnight  when  this  govern- 
ment has  been  sucking  this  group  of  24  dry 
of  ideas  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  that  at 
least  there  is  hope  if  we  make  our  protests 
strongly  enough  that  by  the  time  the  board 
gets  around  to  inauguration  of  the  hourly 
rate,  like  everything  else  they  have  stolen 
and  borrowed  and  taken  from  us,  they  may 
take  that  one  too,  and  they  are  welcome  to  it. 

Now  the  other  thing  is— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
It  appears  to  me  that  all  this  is  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  getting  around  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  in  a  moment.  The  hon. 
Minister  should  not  leave  his  seat  because  I 
am  going  to  get  around  to  him  in  my  own 
time. 

The  other  thing  is  that  the  inauguration 
and  implementation  of  the  minimum  wage, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  apparently  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  industry  and  labour  board  as  to  when 
it  shall  take  effect  in  this  province.  In  rela- 
tion to  that  board  and  The  Department  of 
Labour  in  general,  I  will  say  this  to  you,  sir, 
if  they  ever  inaugurate  in  North  America  or 
in  Canada  or  in  Ontario  a  national  procras- 
tination week,  then  all  of  the  executive  posi- 
tions of  the  committee  looking  after 
procrastination  week  wUl  be  filled  by  people 
from  The  Department  of  Labour.  No  one 
else  could  vie  with  them  for  that  right. 

We  passed  a  labour  bill  last  year  in  the 
dying  days  of  the  session.  We  fought  tooth 
and  nail  down  in  the  committee  room  about 
a  labour  bUl.  Parts  of  that  bill  resulted  from 
the  Goldenberg  report  and  they  have  not 
been  proclaimed  yet.  We  passed  a  bill— was 
it  last  year?— an  Act  respecting  hoists  and 
elevators  and  it  was  not  until  a  person  in 
my  community  in  Sudbury  fell  four  storeys 
from  the  top  of  an  apartment  building  that 
they  were  building,  that  they  proclaimed  the 
Act.  They  did  not  proclaim  it  until  three  days 
after  that  person  suffered  a  serious  injury  by 
reason  of  the  collapse  and  failure  of  an 
elevator  or  hoist. 

Then  we  have  reason  to  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  inaugurate  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  realistic  minimum  wage  and 
which  we  reject  as  being  pitffuUy  inadequate; 
when  such  a  wage  will  be  enacted  in  this 
province.  For  we  say,  sir,  and  do  not  mis- 
understand us,  we  on  this  side,  conscious  of 
our  responsibility  to  the  working  people  of 
the  province,  say  in  unequivocal  terms  that 
there  is  a  moral  issue  involved  here.  I  am 
one  who  will  stand  in  the  House  and  say  to 
the  other  hon.  members  through  you,  your 
honour,  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  become 
rich  through  the  sweat  of  another  person's 
brow. 

To  get  around  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines,  and  I  hope  he  will  harken  to  me.  The 
champion  of  the  distaff  side,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  womenfolk,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale,  said  that  the  government  proffered 
spirituous  beverage  to  women  at  the  Royal 
York  hotel.  The  hon.  member  did  not  say 
they  drank  it,  he  said  the  government 
proffered    it    to    them.    Up    shot    the    hon. 
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Minister  of  Mines  to  his  feet  to  defend  the 
qood  name  of  our  womenfolk  of  the  province. 
Do  you  remember  seeing  him  on  television 
when  he  sought  the  crown  at  Varsity  stadium? 
Do  you  remember  the  speech  he  made  to  the 
women  of  Ontario  as  he  invited  them  to 
support  him?  Yet  today,  when  the  government 
violates  a  fundamental  moral  right  of  women 
to  expect  the  same  rewards  for  their  labour 
as  men,  where  is  the  voice  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines?  Where  is  he? 

He  sits  and  sulks  in  silence.  He  sits  there 
and  sulks  in  silence;  and  like  a  collie  dog  he 
yaps  away  at  other  people  who  get  up. 

Yes!  Because  we  say,  sir,  and  make  no 
mistake  about  our  enunciation  of  our  prin- 
ciple, there  is  a  moral  issue  involved  there 
too.  There  are  two  moral  issues  in  this  bill. 
There  is  a  moral  issue  that  a  woman  who 
offers  herself  in  the  labour  market  is  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment,  the  same  reward  and 
remuneration  for  the  labour  which  she  per- 
forms and  puts  forward  for  the  economic 
betterment  of  our  country,  as  any  male;  and 
that  is  where  we  stand. 

Finally,  to  sum  up,  as  my  hon.  colleagues 
have  said  to  this  point,  we  reject  the  pittance 
of  a  dollar  an  hour.  That  niggardly  85  cents 
that  is  tossed  as  a  sop— tossed  as  a  sop- 
already  the  women  of  the  province  have  indi- 
cated their  opposition  and  rejection  of  it. 

All  of  these  things  call  for  an  answer  from 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour!  He  should  get 
up  and  tell  us  with  a  little  more  definiteness 
when  this  is  coming  into  effect  in  Ontario  and 
indeed  to  go  and  realistically  accept  the  sub- 
missions which  we  put  forward  to  him, 
througli  >()u,  sir,  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  make  two  points  briefly.  The  first  one  is 
tliat  we  have  had  a  great  display  this  after- 
noon of  why  the  Liberal  Party  is  not  worthy 
of  power. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  modern  adage, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  who  laughs  last  guffaws. 

We  have  had  an  example  this  afternoon  of 
how  a  little  taste  of  what  they  think  is  going 
to  be  power  makes  them  drunk  so  quickly 
that  they  get  up  and  they  insult  the  Speaker. 
They  indulge  in  calculated  defiance  and 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  House;  yet  these 
are  the  people  who  think  tliey  are  worthy 
of  power.  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
people  of  Ontario  than  they  will  entrust  it 
with  them. 

The    second,    and   maybe   more   important 


thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  get  down  to 
the  issue  here,  is  that  it  is  very  interesting  ^ 
to  listen  to  the  hon.  member,  who  just  took 
his  seat,  when  he  talked  in  such  derisive 
tones  about  the  niggardly  85  cents  an  hour. 
Heie  we  have  once  again  an  instance  of  how 
this  party  operates.  Not  a  year  ago,  not  two 
years  ago,  not  five  years  ago,  but  in  this 
same  session,  they  brought  in  an  amendment 
in  which  they  ignored  the  rights  of  women 
in  terms  of  a  minimum  wage,  as  my  hon. 
colleague  has  just  pointed  out.  In  other 
words,  they  brought  in  a  minimum  wage  that 
would  deal  only  with  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  forget  the  rest  of  the  province- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
floor- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
member  that  tiie  member  rising  on  a  point  of 
order  has  the  floor  and  he  must  be  brief  and 
immediate  with  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
point  of  order,  I  would  simply  draw  to  your 
attention  that  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
had  for  some  considerable  time  a  minimum 
wage  with  respect  to  women. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
a  point  of  order.  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  participate  in  the  debate  and  put  facts 
before  the  House,  then  let  him  do  so— let 
him  not  interrupt  somebody  else  in  a  cal- 
culated breach  of  the  rules  of  the  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Mr.    Speaker,    we    saw 

earlier— 

An  hon.  member:    Speak  to  the  bill! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  says  the  York  South 
result  weighed  heavily  with  me.  I  agree  it 
weighed  heavily  and  I  will  tell  him  why— 
because  Tories  hned  up  with  Liberals- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order! 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members,  as  I 
have  said  this  afternoon,  that  all  members  of 
the  House  will  be  heard. 

One  of  my  duties  is  to  enforce  the  rules 
of  the  House.  Now,  if  the  member  has 
a  point  of  order,  I  would  ask  him  to  state 
his  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  My  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker:  are  certain  hon.  members  going 
to  be  allowed  to  divert  from  the  order  while 
others  are  required  to  stay  on  the  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  raised 
a  very  good  point,  and  it  certainly  indicates 
the  great  difficulties  that  are  imposed  on  your 
Speaker.  A  point  is  given  here,  a  little  lee- 
way there  and  then  leeway  is  expected  in 
another  quarter.  Now,  at  this  point  you 
have  to  lean  back  with  the  Speaker  and  I 
will  tell  you  that  I  will  do  the  very  best 
that  I  can  to  keep  the  debate  within  the  rules 
of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Speaker.  After  we  have  had  this  calcu- 
lated defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  House  by 
the  Liberals  I  can  assure  that  mine  will  be 
brief— if  I  can  get  your  indulgence  for  30 
seconds— to  add  my  comments  that  they  want 
to  shut  me  up.  My  comment  is  simply  this: 
it  is  one  thing  for  a  party  to  go  out  and  seek 
votes  because  of  the  threat  of  Social  Credit 
in  the  minds  of  people  who  are  unhappy 
about  anti-Semitism,  but  it  is  quite  another 
^  thing  within  72  hours  to  accept  the  support 
of  Social  Credit  as  their  leader  did.  It  is  this 
kind  of  an  attachment  to  principle  by  the 
Liberals  which  disturbs  me  in  York  South. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  that  it 
would  preserve  the  dignity  of  this  House  a 
little  better  if  members  were  to  watch  the 
Speaker  and  when  the  Speaker  rises  to  his 
feet,  to  honour  the  ancient  tradition  that  the 
Speaker  has  the  floor  and  the  Speaker  alone 
has  the  floor. 

Now,  if  the  member  for  York  South  has  any 
comments  to  make  on  the  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  it  is  quite  in  order  for  him  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  try 
to  respect  your  position  and  when  you  rise 
I  hope  I  will  not  turn  and  point  my  finger 
at  you  and  say:  "What  have  you  got  to  say 
now?" 

An  hon.  member:  I  did  not  point  my  finger 
at  him! 

Mr.  MacDonald:    As  we  have  just  heard, 
in  this  insulting,  childish  approach  of  those 
who  seek  power  and  are  unworthy  of  it- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I 
was   attempting  to  make  when  all  the  bar- 


racking resumed  once  again  is  that  within 
the  same  session  that  we  are  now  completing 
we  have  had  an  indication  of  a  change  of 
policy  with  regard  to  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  us  as  far  as  the  Liberal  Party  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  are  you  picking  on  us 
for?   We  are  not  hot  at  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  in  our  party  have 
been  fighting  for  a  minimum  wage,  with 
equality  for  men  and  women,  for  years.  In 
the  amendments  in  the  House  from  the 
Liberal  Party  last  December  they  were 
fighting  for  a  minimum  wage,  not  across  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  in  the  metropolitan 
area;  not  for  men  and  women,  but  for  men 
alone.  So  now  that  the  government  has 
brought  it  down  they  are  playing  politics 
with  the  issue  and— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  a  final  point.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
the  substance  of  our  criticism  of  this  bill. 
My  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine  has  done 
so  ably  and  has  done  it  constructively 
in  terms  of  what  he  thinks  this  govern- 
ment should  do.  The  main  point  that  I  want 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  that 
for  very  justifiable  reasons  we  are  deeply 
disappointed  with  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  House.  But  the  problem 
with  this  bill  is  that  it  has  no  substance.  It 
seeks  only  to  grant  to  the  government,  and 
to  the  appropriate  department  or  section  of 
The  Department  of  Labour,  the  power  to  act. 
Now  how  they  are  going  to  move,  whether 
they  will  increase  these  minimums,  how 
quickly  they  will  implement  the  law  all 
across  the  province,  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  are  certainly  in  favour  of  this  power 
being  taken  by  the  government,  and  im- 
plemented immediately  in  the  fashion  we 
have  indicated.  We  hope  that  we  can  get 
the  government  to  implement  it  with  justice 
and  with  imagination,  instead  of  injustice 
and  violation  of  basic  principles  which  they 
themselves  have  enunciated,  such  as  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  They  should  implement 
it  with  imagination  in  terms  of  doing  away 
with  the  sweat  shops  all  across  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

We  shall  therefore  support  the  bill  even  if 
with  grave  misgivings,  because  anything  we 
have  learned  does  not  suggest  that  the 
government  is  going  to  exercise  the  power 
with  justice  and  imagination.  At  least  we 
cannot  find  out  until  the  government  adopts 
the  power  and  starts  to  exercise  it. 
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Therefore,  with  those  misgivings  we  sup- 
port the  principle  of  the  bill  in  the  hope  that 
the  government  will  move  as  soon  as  they 
have  that  power  granted  to  it  by  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  ^L  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  make  one  short 
comment.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  that  we,  in  the  Windsor  area,  do  not 
appro\e  of  the  government's  \iews  of  the 
"horseshoe"  that  they  have  taken.  We  would 
like  to  see  it  spread  as  far  as  the  Windsor 
area. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments,  sir,  on  the 
principle  of  this  bill  on  second  reading. 
Before  I  make  those  comments,  may  I  point 
out  to  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
much  time  in  refuting  what  has  been  said 
about  what  I  said  earlier  this  session.  I 
simply  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  for  years  we 
have  had  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and 
that  what  is  required,  and  was  required  at 
that  juncture,  was  the  implementation  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  men. 

In  speaking  to  this  bill  and  the  principle 
of  this  bill,  I  have  the  following  comments. 
I  am  of  the  mind  that  we  can  talk  from  now 
to  doomsday  about  industrial  development 
in  this  province,  but  we  will  not  effect  it  or 
diversify  industry  in  this  province  unless  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  men  and  women  and  that  that 
minimum  wage  be  equal.  I  am  of  the  mind 
that  we  have  to  reiterate  a  number  of 
fundamentals. 

First,  we  are  talking  about  a  minimum 
wage,  a  wage  that  is  fair  in  ethics  and  in 
economics.  I  personally  suggest,  sir,  that  we 
are  doing  violence  to  our  ostensible  deter- 
mination that  we  arc  going  to  make  of  this 
province  an  industrial  empire  second  to  none 
in  the  country,  and  indeed  on  the  continent, 
when  we  are  not  prepared  to  move  out  ahead 
of  other  jurisdictions  that  have  already 
enunciated  the  principle  of  minimum  wage. 

I  am  of  the  mind,  sir,  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction  in  the  principle  of  this 
bill.  W^e  are  in  cfTect  making  halting  gesture 
in  the  direction  of  the  minimimi  wage  and 
then  putting  the  determination  of  how  that 
minimum  shall  be  increased  solely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  government,  and  particularly 
the  Minister.  I  think  this  Legislature,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  the  responsibility  of  commit- 
ting  itself    to    certain   basic    principles.     The 


first  is  equality  of  minimum  wages  for  men 
and  women,  and  the  second,  I  think,  is  the 
detennination  of  what  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Legislature  that  minimum  should  be. 

For  my  part,  and  for  my  party,  we  have 
suggested  that  it  should  be  $1.25.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  difficulty  of  practical  across-the- 
board  implementation  overnight.  I  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  support,  as  other  hon. 
members  here  have  said,  the  idea  that  the 
implementation  across  the  board  should  be 
over  a  period  of  years  or  in  stages.  I  can 
understand  that  and  that  would  apply  to  tlie 
rural  areas  of  course.  But,  sir,  instead  of 
that  type  of  principle  we  have,  I  think,  quite 
the  reverse  in  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us. 

Here  in  effect  we  have  legislation  which 
starts  with  a  very  low  minimum  and  a 
disparity  between  men  and  women,  and  sug- 
gests that  in  degrees,  and  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Minister,  it  will  be  increased. 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  is  good  enough.  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  I  have  had 
representation  from  industrialists  who  point 
out— I  think  with  great  justification— that  it 
is  wholly  unfair  to  insist  that  the  man  in  my 
community  pay  $1.25  and  compete  with  the 
man  in  some  other  community  who  is  not 
required  to  pay  it;  or  more  particularly  that 
the  man  in  my  community  is  required  to 
produce  a  certain  product  in  competition 
with  somebody  else  producing  the  same  prod- 
uct in  another  part  of  the  province  and  pay- 
ing a  differential  between  $1.  and  something 
that  would  be  required  in  my  area. 

Sir,  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  come  before  this  Legislature  at 
this  time,  in  my  opinion,  because  it  bears  on 
two  basic  aspects.  What  is  our  opinion  about 
the  social  justice  problem  of  equality  of  men 
and  women  in  a  minimum  wage  programme? 
What  is  our  concept  of  what  should  be  a 
minimum  wage  in  Ontario?  What  is  our 
determination  in  respect  to  this  province?  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  are  not  helping  the 
province  and  we  are  not  effecting  industrial 
development  and  output  and  particularly 
diversification. 

I  am  confident  that  if  a  minimum  wage 
programme  is  implemented,  albeit  in  stages— 
I  agree  it  would  have  to  be  in  stages  across 
this  province— we  will  effect  decentralization. 
I  think  we  will  help,  what  all  of  us  want,  to 
see  that  the  rural  part  of  Ontario  is  assisted 
in  terms  of  industry  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Those  are  the  thoughts  I  have.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  much  of  your  time,  but  I  do 
want   to    say    that   we    on    this    side    of   the 
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House,  and  in  this  party,  do  believe  in  the 
principle  of  a  minimum  wage  that  is  fair  in 
ethics  as  well  as  economics.  We  feel  that 
minimal  should  be  enunciated  at  $1.25.  We 
imderstand  the  practical  difficulty  of  immedi- 
ate implementation  and  are  prepared  to  treat 
it  in  a  reasonable  fashion,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  support  a  bill  that  in  our  opinion 
tackles  this  problem  in  a  wrongful  fashion  and 
in  effect  makes  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
the  arbiter  of  when  and  how  minimals  shall 
be  increased  for  men  and  women  across  the 
province. 

Therefore,  sir,  I  move,  seconded  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver), 
that  the  motion  for  second  reading  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words: 

That  this  bill  be  again  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  labour  with  in- 
structions to: 

1.  Effect  equal  minimum  wages  for  men 
and  women; 

2.  Establish  the  principle  of  a  minimum 
of  $1.25  per  hour; 

3.  Provide  that  the  implementation  of 
the  principle  be  staged  over  a  stipulated 
period  of  years. 

The  amendment  is  now  before  the  House. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  insofar 
as  my  having  perhaps  spoken  twice  on  the 
original  bill,  is  concerned,  on  second  reading 
you,  sir,  have  pointed  out  a  certain  amount 
of  leeway  was  given.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  got  up  and 
repeated  today  what  he  had  stated  on  the 
same  debate  and  admitted  he  had  done  so. 
Other  hon.  members  have  done  the  same. 

However,  in  speaking  to  the  amendment, 
sir.  As  an  example  of  the  fatuousness  and  in- 
consistency of  the  Liberal  Party  as  exempli- 
fied by  its  hon.  leader,  let  me  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  a  bill  which  he 
presented  to  this  very  Legislature  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Less  than  a  year  ago! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  a  year  ago.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  the  great  party  to  be 
consistent  for  at  least  a  year! 

Insofar  as  the  cry  for  equal  pay  for  men 
and  women  is  concerned.  Bill  No.  175,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Minimum  Wage  Act, 
presented  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion last  year- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Just  a  year  ago. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —asked  for  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  men  of  $1.25. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  a  moment! 

Asked  for  a  minimum  rate  of  $1.25  and  it 
said  that  the  minimum  rate— the  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  also  to  accomplish  that  the 
minimum  rate  for  women  was  to  be  increased 
by  $4. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Let  me  finish,  please! 
We  have  been  listening  to  you  for  quite  a 
while. 

Insofar  as  the  $4  increase  for  women  is 
concerned,  that  would  have  established  this: 
men  would  have  had  a  minimum  wage  of 
$50,  and  the  increase  of  $4  would  have 
accomplished  a  minimum  wage  for  women  of 
$34. 

Insofar  as  the  argument  is  concerned  that 
this  should  be  across  the  board— across  the 
province— the  bill  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  brought  in  at  that  time,  also  con- 
tained a  schedule  which  would  have  main- 
tained the  same  differential,  insofar  as  zoning 
is  concerned,  as  exists  in  today's  minimum 
wage  regulations,  so  we  see  a  complete  re- 
versal of  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion had  presented  last  year.  It  is  also  a 
complete  reversal  of  everything  that  the 
members— his  members— have  spoken  about 
today:  "equal  pay  for  men  and  women"  and 
the  argument  that  it  should  be  an  "across  the 
board"  increase.  This  is  a  complete  reversal 
from  his  own  bill  a  year  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  All  things  to  all  men. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  support  the  amendment 
and  be  very  brief  in  my  comments  to  it.  I 
spoke  on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  on 
April  1st,  and  made  my  comments  in  regard 
to  the  inadequacies  of  the  principle  of  its 
application,  and  made  it  clear  that  our  party 
would  move  amendments  to  the  bill  itself 
when  we  were  in  committee  stage,  which  I 
am  sure  would  bring  about  both  things  which 
the  Opposition  now  is  attempting  to  do  by 
referring  it  back  to  committee.  Nevertheless, 
I  support  having  the  amendment  referred 
back  to  committee  to  bring  about  the  inten- 
tions that  I  mentioned  in  my  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
support  the  amendment.   I   am  going  to  be 
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brief,  sir.  I  have  been  somewhat  appalled 
this  afternoon  at  the  number  of  people  who 
seem  to  be  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  debating  this  afternoon, 
and  yet  seem  to  be  spending  their  entire  time 
in  attacking  the  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  a  good  sign. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  There  have  been  com- 
ments made  this  afternoon  that  there  was  a 
reversal  of  position  on  the  part  of  our  party, 
I  think,  through  you,  sir,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  are  going  to 
use  a  play  on  words,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  attempted  to  do  just  re- 
cently, one  could  use  the  play  to  say  that  the 
motion  last  year  was  an  attempt  to  imple- 
ment it  in  stages.  My  friend  was  being  strictly 
political.  He  was  avoiding  the  issues.  He  was 
suggesting  that  we  were  failing  to  tackle  the 
problem.  He  was  suggesting  that  we  were 
reversing  our  position,  when,  in  fact,  what 
we  have  done  this  afternoon  is  clearly  to 
place  on  record  where  we  stand  with  respect 
to  this  very  important  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
be  confused  on  our  position  in  the  future,  I 
suggest  through  you,  sir,  that  tliey  support 
the  amendment  that  has  been  proposed  this 
afternoon.  Let  those  who  really  believe  in 
this  principle  that  they  have  been  expounding 
for  the  past  two  hours  vote  for  it  now.  Let 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  principle 
vote  against  it.  But  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that 
those  who  vote  against  the  principle  that  has 
been  expounded  by  my  hon.  leader  this  after- 
noon arc  giving  lip  service  to  this  principle 
and  they  arc  not  prepared  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  would  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  final  stage  of  this 
Legislature.  I  suggest  to  you  that  now  is  the 
time  for  hon.  members  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Let  us  not  go  to  the  hustings  and 
say  that  we  believed  in  something  and  did 
something  dilferently.  This  is  the  opportunity 
for  all  members  including  the  members  who 
support  the  government  and  the  members 
to  my  left,  to  become  statesmen.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  tliem  to  stand  up  once  and 
for  all.  Support  tliis  amendment,  be  counted, 
and  let  the  people  of  Ontario  find  out  where 
they  really  stand  with  respect  to  this  very 
important  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  about  the 
bill  and  the  immediate  situation  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  On  March  26,  on  the 


occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  itself, 
I  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  House  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  bill. 
Some  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  at  that  time.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  the  procedures  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  refer  to  that 
criticism,  because  many  of  us  in  this  House 
and  Legislature  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  developed  over  the 
years,  and  indeed  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  all  parties  and  their  representatives 
to  try  to  have  an  orderly  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
listen  to  the  observations  of  some  members 
of  Opposition  about  the  observations  which 
are  frequently  made  on  first  reading,  because 
the  observations  made  on  first  reading  are 
made  by  members  of  this  government  and  of 
the  previous  administration,  by  way  of  giving 
information  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
all  hon.  members  of  the  House  as  to  what  the 
government's  intention  is  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  legislation  and  what  the  bill  has 
to  do  within  some  general  terms. 

I  would  refer  you  to  page  2194  of  Hansard. 
After  introducing  this  bill  on  first  reading, 
I  said  among  other  things,  the  following,  and 
I  will  quote  from  Hansard.  Before  I  begin, 
I  would  point  out  that  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  members  of  this 
House  either  were  not  present  on  that  occa- 
sion or  have  not  read  Hansard  to  see  how 
I,  as  Minister  of  Labour,  dealt  with  this 
particular  bill- 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  should  not  have  to,  you 
should  make  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  let  me  refer  you 
to  page  2194.    At  that  time  I  said: 

In  general  terms,  it  is  planned  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour  for 
men,  effective  in  June.  At  the  same  time 
the  minimum  rate  for  women  will  be 
shifted  to  an  hourly  basis  and  will  be  fixed 
at  85  cents  in  the  first  instance.  Simul- 
taneously, a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  will 
be  instituted  for  construction  workers. 

—and  I  go  on: 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  indicated,  our 
studies  will  go  forward  and  on  the  basis  of 
those  studies,  plus  the  experience  gained 
with  the  minimum  wage  progranune  in  the 
Toronto-Hamilton  region,  minimum  wages 
will  be  extended  to  the  other  areas  of  the 
province   as  quickly  as  possible. 
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What  I  tried  to  do,  and  I  hoped  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  part,  at  least,  was  to  convey  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  and  indeed  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government,  with  respect  to  this 
particular  bill. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  listen  to  some  members 
of  the  Opposition  when  they  raise  the  ques- 
tion about  the  method  of  implementing  the 
legislation.  This  is  important  legislation.  This 
government  recognizes  its  importance.  It  also 
recognizes  the  impact  which  the  legislation 
will  have  on  the  province  as  a  whole  and  on 
its  citizens,  and  in  particular  with  the  end 
result  of  being  a  contributing  factor  in  a 
positive  way  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  this  province. 

I  think  it  must  be  said  that  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  either  party,  certainly  from  the 
two  leaders,  and  I  am  only  concerned  with 
the  hon.  leaders  of  the  two  Opposition  parties. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  all  that  is  said  by 
individual  members  of  those  parties,  but  I 
am  concerned  with  what  the  leaders  of  those 
two  parties  have  to  say.  I  would  say  this: 
it  is  obvious  from  their  analysis  of  this  type 
of  legislation  that  they  agree  with  the  govern- 
ment that  this  kind  of  legislation  can  only 
be  implemented  in  stages.  I  refer  the  House 
to  today's  order  paper.  Some  reference  was 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  resolution  or  a 
motion  which  is  on  the  paper  having  to  do 
with  minimum  wage  legislation.  The  situa- 
tion there  is  this:  in  that  resolution  it  talks 
about  $1.25  as  the  standard,  but  it  says  this: 
"$1.25  for  men."  That  is  what  it  intends  to 
refer  to— "$1.25  to  be  achieved  over  a  3-year 
period." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  right,  I  am  talking 
about  the  spirit  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
I  listened  to  the  other  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  want  to 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  about  this.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  proceed 
with  the  implementation  of  the  spirit  of  this 
minimum  wage  legislation  at  the  quickest 
possible  rate. 

Secondly,  that  by  way  of  implementing  this 
kind  of  legislation  in  stages  it  has  to  be  done 
by  regulation.  I  say  this:  anybody  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment or  the  procedures  which  are  involved 
in  regulations  or  of  implementing  by  stages 
legislation  of  this  type  will  understand  that 
the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  by  regulation. 

We  will  proceed  with  this  legislation.  I 
will    use    the    facilities    of    the    industry    and 


labour  board;  I  will  use  the  research  facilities 
of  The  Department  of  Labour  itself,  and  the 
experience  which  we  will  gain  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in 
zone  1,  which  will  be  declared  for  operation 
in  June  and  to  be  effective  in  June.  We  will 
use  that  knowledge  and  experience  to  advance 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  throughout  the 
other  areas  of  the  province  in  stages,  as  I 
have  said. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
references  which  have  been  made  to  The 
Human  Rights  Code  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
rate  for  women  as  stated,  and  it  will  be,  as 
85  cents,  in  the  initial  period.  The  situation 
is  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
achievement  of  equal  pay  as  between  men 
and  women  for  the  same  work  done  may  be 
described  in  another  fashion,  and  may  I 
adopt  the  word  "parity".  Parity  as  between 
men  and  women's  wages  is  part  of  this  gov- 
ernment's programme  with  respect  to  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  and  has  been  so 
declared  from  the  earliest  time  that  this 
legislation  was  announced.  I  say  this  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  achieve  parity  in  an 
orderly  fashion— and  that  is  the  way  this 
government  will  run  this  operation— will  take 
some  time.  This  government— and  I  will  speak 
as  Minister  of  Labour  and  say  this— will 
achieve  parity  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
commensurate  with  an  orderly  conduct  of 
business.  I  do  not  approach  my  duties  in  this 
department  lightly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  point  out 
again  to  the  members  that  all  members  should 
be  given  a  proper  hearing,  which  has  been 
demanded  already  in  this  House  this  after- 
noon. When  the  Ministers  are  making 
statements  I  think  that  the  members  should 
give  consideration.  I  would  point  out  once 
again  because  we  seem  to  be  a  little  unruly 
this  afternoon  that  this  House  can  proceed 
very  well,  dispatch  the  business  of  the  prov- 
ince faithfully  if  we  can  do  two  things.  Those 
are  simply  to  use  common  sense  and  good 
manners.  Now  with  that  slight  admonition 
I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  achieving  parity  is  one  which  is 
of  some  major  importance  to  me  as  Minister. 
There  are  problems  which  must  be  faced  by 
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any  responsible  go\ernment  in  dealing  witli 
the  subject  matter.  I  do  not  tolerate  nor 
condone  or  approve  those  employers  who 
pay  wages  which  invohe  exploitation,  and 
Hansard  will  indicate  that  on  earlier  and 
other  occasions  I  have  declared  myself  on  this 
point. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  mind  the 
interruptions,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
important,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  you  to  exercise  a  degree  of  tolerance 
from  time  to  time  as  you  have  this  afternoon, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  some  enter- 
tainment be  provided,  and  we  have  had  it 
this  afternoon.  I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  is  certainly 
qualified  in  some  degree  to  speak  on  this 
subject  matter.  He  was  going  to  deliver 
one  evening  about  midnight  a  speech  which, 
according  to  his  hon.  leader,  was  to  take 
about  an  hour.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
speech  to  be  called,  I  think  there  were  11 
minutes  all  told.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  has  had  experience  in  the  labour  field 
if  my  recollection  is  correct- 
Mr.  Reaume:  More  than  the  hon.  Minister 
has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  he  and  one  of  his  establishments  in 
Windsor  had  a  problem  with  the  union  repre- 
sentatives of  his  employees,  and  what  the 
outcome  was  I  would  not  know.  But  he 
obviously  has  had  experience. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  May  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  I  want 
to  straighten  him  out  because  he  has  a  habit 
for  one  reason  or  another,  cither  after  dark 
or  prior  to  dark,  of  being  off  the  track.  I 
want  to  explain  to  him  that  at  that  time  we 
had  a  union  in  our  place  of  business.  We 
have  always  been  in  favour  of  it  and  we  are 
right  now  and  we  are  also  in  favour  of  $1.25 
an  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  All  I  said  was  that  the 
hon.  member  has  had  some  experience  in 
collective  bargaining.  Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  thought  it  would  be  well 
if  I  was  to  straighten  him  out  and  explain 
this  to  him.  Obviously,  he  did  not  know  the 
incident  exactly  and  I  wanted  to  explain  it 
to  him. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  I  am  simply 
qualifying  the  hon.  member  as  having  had 
some  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  If  the  member  has 
a  point  of  order  I  wish  he  would  state  it 
briefly  and  clearly  so  that  I  can  decide  on 
it.    No  debate  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  a  point  of  order  and 
will  state  it  briefly.  I  want  also  to  state 
that  we  had  a  parity;  the  wages  were  equal 
for  men  and  women.  This  apparently  is 
something  that  you  do  not  know  much  about. 
In  the  bill  you  do  not  mention  anything  at  all 
about  parity  of  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  to  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  point  I 
wanted  to  record  with  the  House  and  to 
remind  the  hon.  members  about  is  this:  in 
achieving  parity,  I  think  there  is  a  transition 
period  involved,  and  I  say  tliis  after  looking 
at  the  subject  matter  closely.  The  transition 
period  involved  is  not  one-sided.  It  does  not 
have  to  do  with  protecting  employers  on 
the  one  hand,  it  has  to  do  with  protecting  the 
employees'  jobs  on  the  other  hand  during 
that  transition  period.  And  this  is  sometliing 
that  few  people- 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): How  many  men  did  you  ever  hire? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —something  that  few 
people  in  the  Opposition  apparently  under- 
stand, but  I  will  state  my  position  on  it  and 
I  have  come  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why  do  you  not  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion,  not  hastily  but  after  considerable 
consideration  and  discussion  with  representa- 
tives of  both  labour  and  management. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  with?   Who  were  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now  with  respect  to 
this  $1.25,  bandied  about,  and  I  use  that 
word  "bandied"  because  in  the  spirit  of  the 
imdisciplined  approach  to  this  debate  which 
is  indicated  from  the  Opposition  I  think  some 
comment  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Explain! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  say  this  about 
the   minimum   wages   in   those   provinces   of 
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Canada  which  have  similar  legislation,  that 
apart  from  the  rate  in  British  Columbia  of 
something  in  the  order  of  $2  which  is  speci- 
fied there  for  construction  workers,  that  apart 
from  that  one  item,  there  is  no  jurisdiction 
in  Canada  which  has  a  higher  minimum  wage 
rate  is  something  in  the  order  of  70  cents  to 
74  cents. 

I         Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Probably  the  other 
jurisdiction  which  is  more  in  common  with 
the  economy  of  this  province  would  be  that 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  Montreal  the 
rate  is  something  in  the  order  of  70  to  74 
cents. 

I  Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  shameful! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  just  talking  about 
Canada,  Ontario's  position  in  Canada. 

F  Mr.  Bryden:  The  point  is  the  government 

has  been  a  drag- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  me  turn  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  state  of  New 
York  in  the  United  States  to  the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Tories  are  getting  friendly 
with  the  Americans! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I     would     mention     once     again     to     the 

members  of  this  House  that  when  the  Speaker 

is  on  his  feet  he  should  have- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Now,  I  am  almost  losing  my  patience, 
which  a  Speaker  should  not  do,  but  really 
we  would  proceed  much  better,  and  I  believe 
that  our  efforts  would  be  more  appreciated, 
if  we  observed  the  rules  of  procedure.  We 
are  just  simply  wasting  much  of  the  valuable 
time  of  this  Legislature  by  irresponsible  re- 
marks from  both  sides  of  the  House. 

The  Minister  was  implored  to  make  a 
statement.  It  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
Minister  was  not  going  to  make  a  statement; 
but  now  that  he  is  making  a  statement,  I 
would  ask  that  he  be  given  the  same  cour- 
teous treatment  as  other  members  have  been 
given  so  far  this  afternoon. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  referred  to  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  from  where  I  sit  in 
this  part  of  the  House  I  can  observe  every- 
thing on  both  sides  of  the  House  very  easily 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Minister  does 
not  need  any  assistance  with  his  speech. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  boy,  that  is  a  good 
one! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
always,  you  are  very  observant. 

I  think  that  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties  as  the  Minister  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  that  I  indeed  would  be  neglectful  if 
I  did  not,  and  I  can  only  test  the  standards 
expected  of  me  by  my  own  conscience,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  that  I  look  at  what 
goes  on  in  other  jurisdictions  with  similar 
economies,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
adjacent  countries.  The  state  of  New  York 
which  has  an  economy,  certainly  a  population 
far  larger  and  greater  than  that  which  we 
enjoy  in  Ontario,  but  an  industrial  economy 
and  albeit  a  high  degree  of  agriculture 
involved,  and  also  involving  densely  popu- 
lated city  areas,  such  as  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  other  places.  I  think  that  the  information 
which  we  have  been  able  to  get,  and  which 
I  am  studying  at  the  moment,  will  be  most 
helpful. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  and  remind  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  minimum  wage 
for  men  in  the  state  of  New  York  as  of  today 
is  $1.15- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  just  point  that  out 
because  there  is  a  comparative  relationship 
between  our  operation  in  Ontario  and  that 
within  the  state  of  New  York;  there  obviously 
is  and  there  must  be.  I  point  these  things  out 
because  I  think  that  any  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  must  take  these  things 
into  account.  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  and  his  proposition  from  his 
party,  has  anything  to  criticize  us  about  at 
all. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
Minister  always  thinks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  say  this:  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his  views, 
and  those  of  his  hon.  members  and  supporters, 
are  in  effect  distorting  or  twisting  the  facts 
because  they  are  talking  about  the  same 
thing.  The  only  difference  is— 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  are  not! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Those  people  in  the  that  on  the  eve  of  a  provincial  election  the 
Opposition  are  talking,  but  I  am  doing  some-  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  stands  up  in  this 
thing  about  it!  House  and  talks  about  delaying  tactics. 


An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  also  say  this 
to  >ou,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  reached  un- 
paralleled heights  of  dignity  with  that, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now  this  legislation 
will  be  advanced  by  regulation  as  I  have 
indicated.  I  think  it  has  to  be  that  way  so 
that  the  legislation  and  the  zone  areas  and 
rates  can  be  flexible  and  can  be  implemented 
even  when  this  House  is  not  in  session. 

Mr.  Reaume:  When  they  can  sink  in  and 
out  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  will  be  here— the 
hon.  member  will  be  back  in  Windsor. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  point  of  this  and 
what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  important  factors  which 
are  involved  in  any  consideration  of  this 
legislation  or  in  its  application.  I  suggest  that 
the  proper  and  desirable  way  to  implement 
the  legislation,  along  the  lines  which  I  have 
indicated  and  to  which  I  have  committed  my- 
self as  the  Minister  and  committed  this 
government,  is  to  do  it  by  regulation  and  to 
do  it  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Then  vote  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  urge  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated,  Mr,  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Hon,  Mr.  Rowntree  —and  that  we  be  per- 
mitted to  go  ahead  and  advance  this  very 
important  programme  for  tlie  interests  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  as  fiuickly  as  possible  and 
without  any  delaying  tactics  by  hon.  members 
of   the   Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to 
the  amendment  and  replying  briefly  to  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister,  I  am  rather 
amazed  that  after  all  these  years  that  his 
government  has  been  in  office,  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  can  say  it  has  only  been  two 
years  but  they  have  been  there  for  20  years. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member's 
leader  knows  about  it,  because  he  cannot 
handle  it- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  taken  20 
years  to  bring  this  tired  government  around 
to  the  point  of  doing  something  about  mini- 
mimi  wages  and  in  the  last  hours  of  the  life 
of  this  Legislature  the  hon.  Minister  is  com- 
plaining about  delaying  tactics. 

How  long,  how  long  do  they  go  on?  If  20 
years  is  not  long  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
lifetime  for  the  hon.  members  of  the  front 
bench  would  not  satisfy  the  tilings  that  need 
more  contemplation. 

The  hon.  Minister  calls  on  the  opinions 
and  the  voices  of  the  leaders  of  the  other 
l^arties  and  says  he  is  going  to  ignore  the  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  is  ignoring  not  only  the 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House  in  the 
Opposition  benches,  he  is  ignoring  the  good  | 
conscience  that  must  lie  in  other  hon.  mem-  ^ 
bers  of  the  House  in  his  own  party,  hon. 
members  who  sit  on  the  back  benches  of  the 
government  party  who  in  good  conscience, 
certainly  those  hon.  members  who  represent 
the  metropolitan  areas,  who  in  good  con- 
science I  would  have  hoped,  we  all  would 
have  hoped,  would  have  gotten  up  this  after- 
noon and  spoken  the  way  they  intend  to  speak 
in  their  own  ridings. 

Some  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  repre- 
sent the  metropolitan  area,  some  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  who  represent  Hamilton 
and  these  other  industrial  areas;  where  are 
tlieir  voices? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  substantial  diff"er- 
cnce  in  opinion  in  what  we  say  on  this  side 
of  the  House  and  what  the  hon.  Minister 
says.  We  say,  sir,  that  if  this  is  a  principle 
that  this  Legislature  believes  in,  then  the 
Legislature  and  those  responsible  for  govern- 
ing its  affairs  should  have  the  courage  to 
set  it  out  in  the  legislation;  not  to  say:  trust 
us.  The  people  of  Ontario  have  trusted  them 
for  20  years  and  there  have  been  no  minimum 
wage' laws  enacted.  Not  to  say  trust  us  and 
in  due  course  we  will  pace  it  so  we  are  not 
going  to  disorganize  anyone. 

They  have  had  the  power  to  fix  minimum 
wages  for  women  for  20  years  and  where  is 
the  parity  the  hon.  Minister  has  talked  about? 
All  these  years  they  have  had  this  power  and 
they  have  not  achieved  tlie  parity  they  have 
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been  talking  about.  How  much  longer  do 
they  need,  Mr.  Speaker?  If  they  really  wanted 
to  act,  they  could  have  acted,  and  now  they 
are  just  paying  lip  service  to  an  issue  that 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  forthcoming  election 
campaign. 

That  is  all  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 

This  is  the  old  political  game.  They  are 
bringing  in  an  Act  which  they  say  means 
something  that  the  Act  does  not  say.  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this  government  is  sin- 
cere in  talking  about  minimum  wages,  they 
would  have  the  courage,  which  they  lack,  to 
write  into  the  statute  that  they  bring  before 
us  what  the  principles  are.  They  have  not 
done  it,  and  have  failed.  If  they  want  some 
second  thoughts  about  it,  they  will  adopt 
the  amendment  moved  by  my  hon.  leader. 
They  will  vote  for  the  amendment  put  by 
him  and  so  establish  in  law,  not  on  the  whim 
of  the  Minister,  not  in  the  mind  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines,  who  makes  so  much  noise 
but  who  does  not  get  up  and  talk  about  this 
thing. 

Now  in  Port  Arthur,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  one,  man  or  woman,  who 
wants  to  work  for  less  than  $1.25  an  hour. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  rise  on  a  platform  in  his  own  riding 
and  say  that  any  wage  of  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour  is  justified.  I  challenge  him  to  do  that. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is  a  big  talker, 
but  let  him  stand  up  in  his  riding  and  say 
what  he  is  saying  here  this  afternoon  in 
interjections.  He  does  not  even  rise  to  his 
feet  and  take  part  in  this  debate.  Let  him 
say  that  and  then  the  voters  will  have  a 
chance  to  reply  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  all  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature,  even  those  hon.  members  in  the 
Tory  party,  support  this  amendment  and 
enunciate  in  the  statute  the  principle  of  a 
minimum  wage  in  which  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  believe.  This  is  the  only 
way  it  can  be  done.  It  cannot  be  left  in 
the  mind  of  the  Minister.  Unless  this  is 
done,  this  is  a  betrayal  of  those  people  who 
want  a  minimum  wage,  who  are  entitled  to 
a  minimum  wage,  on  an  equal  basis  for  men 
and  for  women. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  say  just  a  brief  word  about  the  vote  on  this 
amendment.  The  hon.  Minister  made  the 
comment  that  he  listened  only  to  the  hon. 
leaders  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  hope 
they  will  reflect  on  that  a  little  carefully 
tonight. 


I  have  not  repeated  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  has  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
he  was  the  spokesman  for  our  group  on  this 
issue  and  I  think  in  orderly  dealing  with  the 
business  of  this  House,  if  we  can  have  one 
person  speak  on  it  instead  of  15  people  nib- 
bling at  it,  this  is  desirable. 

But  now  that  I  am  speaking  as  the  leader, 
let  me  say  this  to  the  hon.  Minister  with 
regard  to  the  vote.  The  principles  enunci- 
ated in  this  amendment  are  principles  that 
were  considered  in  the  standing  committee. 
We  could  not  get  anywhere  in  terms  of  getting 
the  government  to  accept  them.  Now  that 
they  have  been  presented  to  the  House,  we 
obviously  will  support  them,  because  there  is 
obvious  validity  in  the  contention  that  the 
principle  should  be  cleared  up. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  hon.  Minister  himself  has  now 
caught  himself  on  his  own  logic.  He  says 
to  us,  there  is  no  difference  between  what 
he  is  going  to  do  and  what  we  have  been 
saying.  It  is  only  a  different  procedure  in 
putting  into  effect.  In  this  amendment  we  are 
not  talking  about  procedure.  We  are  talking 
about  the  principles.  The  hon.  Minister  says 
there  is  no  difference  between  us.  Fine!  If 
there  is  no  difference  between  us,  he  can 
support  this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  vote  is  put,  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  defined  the  government's  position, 
and  I  think  he  has  done  so  very  clearly  and 
very  well. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  to  precisely 
what  this  amendment  says.  It  says  that  this 
bill  will  be  referred  back  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee, with  instructions  to  that  committee 
to  do  the  three  things  he  has  mentioned,  the 
third  of  which  is  implementation  of  the 
principle  to  be  staged  over  a  stipulated  period 
of  years.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  a 
standing  committee  of  this  House  can  imple- 
ment a  principle  which  is  to  be  staged  over  a 
stipulated  period  of  years.  This  I  feel  to  be 
impracticable.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  amend- 
ment is  drawn  in  this  way  because  if  it  were 
drawn  any  other  way  it  would  be  ruled  out  of 
order.  Because  we  are  on  a  debate  of  second 
reading.  However,  this  is  the  way  it  is  drawn 
and  this  is  to  what  I  would  draw  your 
attention. 

This  is  one  more  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
what  happens  when  you  permit  events  to  take 
place  in  this  House  outside  the  rules  of  the 
House.  In  other  words,  we  are  back  on  second 
reading  after  this  bill  has  been  to  a  standing 
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committee  at  the  request  of  the  Opposition. 
We  completed  our  debate  of  the  bill  on 
second  reading,  we  were  prepared  to  have  the, 
motion  put  for  second  reading.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Opposition,  we  adjourned  the 
debate,  the  bill  then  went  to  the  standing 
committee  where  there  apparently,  according 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South— I  was 
not  there,  of  course— these  matters  were  de- 
bated and  could  not  be  accomplished  so  now 
an  entry  is  attempted  through  the  back  door. 
This  is  why,  as  leader  of  the  House,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  insist  upon  following  the 
rules  as  they  are  laid  down,  because  this  de- 
bate should  have  been  completed  before  this 
bill  went  to  the  standing  committee.  This 
entire  debate  this  afternoon  has  taken  place 
out  of  order  because  it  has  taken  place  sub- 
secjuent  to  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
standing  committee  on  labour,  and  the  motion 
we  now  have  is  to  refer  this  bill  back  to  that 
committee.  The  bill  has  already  been  to  the 
committee,  the  committee  has  made  its  de- 
cision. Now,  it  is  being  suggested  in  this 
amendment  that  we  refer  the  bill  back  with 
instructions  that  the  committee  do  so-and-so. 
Willi  this  principle  I  can  never  agree  and  I 
will  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  not  a 
fine  thing.  When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  province  will  rise- 


Mr.    Sjeaker:    Order! 
have  a  point  of  order? 


Does    the    member 


Mr.  Reaume:  I  just  want  to  point  this  out 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important.  This  is  my 
thinking— it  is  a  fine  thing  when  the  hon. 
I'rime  Minister  of  the  province  now  rises  in 
the  House  and  says  that  for  three  hours  the 
debate  in  tiie  House  has  been  out  of  order. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
able  Speaker  that  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  has  stated 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Wintermeycr  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Oliver  that  the  motion  for  second  reading  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  tlie  following 
words: 

That  this  bill  be  again  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  labour  with  instruc- 
tions to: 

(1)  Effect  equal  minimum  wages  for  men 
and  woin<  n. 

(2)  Establish  tlie  principle  of  a  minimum 
of  $1.25  an  hour. 

(3)  Proxide  that  the  implementation  of 
the  principle  he  staged  over  a  stipulated 
period  of  years. 


All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  please 
say  "aye."  All  those  who  oppose,  please  say 
"nay." 

The  amendment  was  negatived  on  the  fol- 
lowing division. 


Yeas 


Nays 


Belanger 

Allen 

Bryden 

(Middlesex  South) 

Bukator 

Beckett 

Chappie 

Boyer 

Davison 

Brunelle 

Edwards 

Carrutiiers 

(Wentworth) 

Cass 

Gaunt 

Cecile 

Gibson 

Connell 

Gisborn 

Cowling 

Innes 

Daley 

MacDonald 

Downer 

Newman 

Edwards 

Nixon 

(Perth) 

Oliver 

Evans 

Quilty 

Gomme 

Reaume 

Grossman 

Singer 

Hamilton 

Sopha 

Haskett 

Spence 

Janes 

Thomas 

Johnston 

Thompson 

(Parry  Sound) 

Trotter 

Johnston 

Troy 

( Carleton ) 

Whicher 

Lavergne 

Wintermeycr 

Letherby 

Worton-26. 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

McNeil 

Noden 

Parry 

Price 

ReiUy 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Wardrope 

White 

Whitney 

Yaremko-41. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  ayes  are 
26,  the  nays,  41. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Wintermeycr:  On  a  point  of  order. 
As  a  result  of  the  amendment,  does  tlie  bill 
not  automatically  carry? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  members  have  to 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  to  you,  sir,  that  it  has  always  been 
ruled  on  second  reading  when  an  amendment 
is  defeated,  the  motion  carries.  Now,  I  am 
quite  in  favour  of  voting  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  but  I  do  not  think  the  rule  should  be 
changed  just  to  accommodate  the  convenience 
of  the  government  opposite.  This  has  always 
been  the  practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest,  sir,  that  this  amendment  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  bill.  On  a  bill,  when  you  vote  to 
defeat  the  entire  bill  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated. This  amendment  would  not  defeat 
the  bill,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
purely  a  procedural  amendment.  All  it  would 
do  would  be  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
labour  committee  to  be  dealt  with  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  members  that  the  only  time  it  happens 
in  the  way  the  member  has  just  mentioned  is 
when  it  is  moved  that  the  bill  not  be  now 
read  a  second  time.  In  this  particular  case 
we  have  to  call  for  the  voting  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
to  you  that  your  ruling  necessarily  involves 
an  inconsistency.  Either  the  amendment  was 
in  order  or  not.  If  it  was  in  order,  sir,  and 
it  has  been  debated  and  defeated,  then  I 
suggest  that  the  motion  which  it  intended 
to  amend  automatically  carries.  It  always  has 
been  so.  If  the  motion,  as  has  been  intimated, 
was  out  of  order  then  I  suggest  it  should  have 
been  ruled  on  or  you  should  have  ruled  it 
out  of  order  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  very  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  we  have  had  rules  in  this  House 
and  this  motion  was  drawn  in  conformity  with 
the  normal  procedure  and  the  amendment 
intended  to  amend  the  motion.  It  was  de- 
feated and  the  motion  normally  and  auto- 
matically carries. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  appears  to  me  that  we  still 
have  to  deal  with  the  motion.  The  defeat  of 
the  amendment  itself  does  not  automatically 
carry  the  motion.  It  is  only  when  the  amend- 
ment moves  that:  "the  bill  be  not  now  read 
a  second  time"  and  such  amendment  is  de- 
feated that  the  bill  automatically  carries. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make  one 
submission  to  you  on  the  point  of  order? 


I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  quite  clear 
in  May  and  all  the  authorities  that  an  amend- 
ment on  second  reading  is  not  in  order  unless 
it  is  designed  to  obstruct  the  bill.  I  submit 
to  you,  sir,  that  in  accepting  this  amendment, 
in  my  opinion  it  was  out  of  order  but  you 
accepted  it,  therefore  you  ruled  that  it  was 
in  order  and  that  it  was  designed  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  bill  and  therefore  if  it 
was  so  designed  the  defeat  of  it  automatically 
carries  the  motion.  As  I  say,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  and  vote  for  the  main 
motion,  but  I  do  not  think  the  rules  should 
be  changed  to  accommodate  the  government, 
and  that  is  what  is  happening. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  this 
point  of  order.  I  have  been  trying,  sir,  to 
summon  to  my  recollection  an  identical  cir- 
cumstance one  or  two  years  ago  in  this  House 
when  the  same  problem  came  up;  and  over- 
night, sir,  I  shall  conduct  my  researches  to 
ascertain  when  that  was,  but  I  do  recall  with 
clarity,  sir- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  do  recall  with  clarity, 
sir,  in  an  exactly  similar  situation  an  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  our  hon.  friends  of  the 
NDP  and  it  was  defeated  and  your  honour 
at  that  time  ruled  that  the  main  motion  then 
carried.  Now,  sir,  I  would  hesitate  and  I  im- 
plore you  not  to  rule  otherwise  on  this  be- 
cause quite  apart  from  that  precedent  which  I 
am  prepared  to  find  for  you— just  a  moment- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Quite  apart  from  that  prece- 
dent, sir,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  as  a 
matter  of  logic  that  an  amendment— that  is 
all  right,  I  do  not  mind  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  interrupting  me. 
The  only  thing  I  object  to  is  the  amenities  he 
employs  when  he  does,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  patiently 
waiting  for  the  last  three  hours  precisely— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is  out 
of  order  right  now. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  have  been  waiting  to  hear 
something  intelligent  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  and  I  have  not. 
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My  point  of  order  is:  What  is  he  talking 
about  at  the  present  time,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  Cowling:  Three  solid  hours  of  it! 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
members  of  this  House  that  there  are  rules 
of  precedence  and  there  are  also  exceptions 
to  rules.  Your  Speaker  is  not  a  great  expert 
on  legal  jurisprudence  and  had  tlie  members 
of  this  House  wanted  the  Speaker  to  be  an 
expert  on  legal  jurisprudence  they  would  have 
elected  a  member  with  that  training. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  guide  this  House  and 
to  observe  order  and  so  forth.  I  would  point 
out  in  this  particular  case  that  I  would  ask 
for  the  motion  for  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
to  be  now  voted  on  by  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  Minister's  motion 
on  Bill  No.  121,  will  please  say  "aye". 

As  many  as  are  opposed  will  please  say 
"nay". 

The  motion  was  carried  on  the  following 
division. 


Yeas 


Nays 


Allen 

Belanger 

( Middlesex  South ) 

Bukator 

Beckett 

Chappie 

Boyer 

Gaunt 

Brunelle 

Gibson 

Bryden 

Newman 

Carruthers 

Nixon 

Cass 

Oliver 

Cecile 

Quilty 

Council 

Reaume 

Cowling 

Singer 

Daley 

Sopha 

Davison 

Spence 

Downer 

Troy 

Edwards 

Whicher 

(Perth) 

Wintermeyer 

Evans 

Worton-17. 

Gisbom 

Gomme 

Grossman 

Hamilton 

Haskett 

Janes 

Johnston 

( Parry  Sound ) 

Johnston 

( Carleton ) 

Yeas  Nays 

Lavergne 

Letherby 

MacDonald 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

McNeil 

Noden 

Parry 

Price 

Reilly 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Thomas 

Wardrope 

Whitney 

Yaremko— 46. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  yeas 
are  46;  the  nays  17. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  its  present  sitting  thereof,  it 
stands  adjourned  until  2  of  the  clock  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  question? 
Will  there  be  a  night  session  tomorrow  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  will  be  a  night 
session  tomorrow  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Thursday,  April  18,  1963 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  group  from  the 
various  high  schools  in  the  province;  also,  we 
have  with  us  today,  Mr.  Allard,  sitting  on  my 
right,  the  member  for  the  constituency  of 
Beauce  in  the  Quebec  Legislature. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  rise  on  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  Actually  this  point,  as  a  privilege, 
affects  all  the  members  of  this  House.  Today 
at  one  o'clock,  on  the  newscast  on  radio 
station  CFRB,  an  announcement  was  given 
by  the  newscaster  quoting  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  to  the  effect  that  a 
commission  was  going  to  be  appointed  under 
The  Public  Inquiries  Act  to  investigate  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  while  this  House  is 
in  session,  while  the  hon.  members  are 
gathered  here  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  such  aimouncements,  not  only  out 
of  courtesy  but  out  of  right,  should  be  made 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature.  We 
have  had  debates  on  municipal  affairs.  We 
have  not  as  yet  seen  the  bill  concerning 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  I  think  it  is  an 
abuse,  a  serious  abuse,  of  the  privilege  of 
all  hon.  members  of  this  House,  when  such 
announcements  are  made  to  radio  stations. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member.  These 
matters  should  be  mentioned  in  the  House. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bill  dealing  with 
Metro  Toronto  will  be  introduced  in  a  very 
few  moments  and  I  will  have  some  comments 
to  make  concerning  government  policy  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  we  are 
dealing  today  with  many  more  media  than 
we  used  to.    It  used  to  be  a  relatively  simple 


matter  to  come  into  this  House  and  make  an 
announcement.  The  press  gallery,  of  course, 
is  here  in  the  House;  and  in  the  days  when 
that  was  the  major,  and  indeed  the  only, 
means  by  which  public  information  was  dis- 
seminated, things  were  somewhat  less  com- 
plicated than  they  are  today.  We  have  found 
it  necessary,  in  the  government,  to  make 
certain  arrangements  by  which  information 
can  be  given  to  other  media,  namely,  radio 
and  television,  and  sometimes  our  arrange- 
ments do  not  perhaps  work  out  properly. 

We  attempt  to  put  release  times  which  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  time  of  release  in 
this  House.  Sometimes,  these  arrangements 
slip.  I  can  think  of  occasions  when  they  slip 
both  ways,  both  from  the  government  side 
and  from  the  Opposition  benches.  These  are 
the  hazards,  perhaps,  of  being  alive  in  an 
electronic  age. 

In  regard  to  your  main  comment  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  these  announcements 
being  made  first  in  the  Legislature,  I  agree 
with  you  wholeheartedly.  It  was  not  my 
intent  to,  in  any  way,  derogate  from  the 
rights  or  the  privileges  of  this  body.  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  arrangements  are  made 
to  preserve  that  propriety,  so  that  these 
announcements  would  be  made  first  in  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  printing  presented  the 
committee's  report  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
customary  supplies  allowance  for  the  current 
session  of  the  assembly  be  fixed  at  the  sum 
of  $50.00. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  copies  of 
the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  the 
Canadian  Almanac  and  Canada  Year  Book  be 
purchased  for  distribution  to  the  members 
of  the  assembly  and  also  that  each  member 
be  given  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Labour 
Gazette  and  to  the  current  supplement  for 
the  Ontario  Statute  Citator. 
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Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing sessional  papers  be  printed  for  depart- 
mental use  and  distribution: 

Accounts,  Public  (1650),  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Experimental  Farm,  Report  (1375), 
Agriculture,  Department  of.  Minister's  Report 
(2175),  Agriculture,  Statistics  Branch,  Report 
(6675),  Auditor's  Report  (525),  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Report  (675),  Education,  Depart- 
ment of.  Report  (2675),  Estimates  (1400), 
Higlnvays,  Department  of,  Report  (775), 
Labour,  Department  of,  Report  (1375),  Legal 
Offices,  Report  of  Inspector  (575),  Liquor 
Control  Board,  Report  (675),  Niagara  Parks 
Commission,  Report  (400),  Ontario  Northland 
Transportation  Commission,  Report  (450), 
Police,  Provincial,  Report  of  Commissioner 
(675),  Public  Welfare,  Department  of,  Report 
(1375),  Public  Works,  Department  of.  Report 
(450),  Reform  Institutions,  Department  of. 
Report,  Part  1  (1025)  and  Part  2  (1175), 
Transport,  Minister's  Report  (775),  Travel  and 
Publicity,  Department  of.  Report  (2175), 
Veterinary  College,  Ontario,  Report  (2175), 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  Report 
(2175). 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  education  presented 
the  committee's  third  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
a  little  at  a  loss  as  to  where  I  should  table 
these  three  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Before  the  orders  of 
tlic  day. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD 
ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooncr  (Minister  of  Mimicipal 
.Affairs)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  read  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooncr  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  to 
abrogate  the  decision  in  Holmes  Foundry 
Limited  versus  the  corporation  of  the  village 


of  Point  Edward,  and  Caposite  Insulations 
Limited  versus  the  corporation  of  the  village 
of  Point  Edward  (1963).  It  was  held  that, 
notwithstanding  that  the  municipality  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  municipal  board 
under  section  64  to  the  sewer  project,  it  also 
required  the  approval  of  the  board  to  the 
bylaw  providing  for  the  raising  of  funds  to 
pay  for  the  project.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  approval  of  the  board  under  section 
64  is  the  approval  of  the  undertaking.  The 
municipality  may  then  proceed  to  pass  all 
requisite  bylaws,  including  those  for  the 
raising  of  funds,  without  further  approval  of 
the  board. 

THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  presented  to  the  House  represents  the 
considered  views  of  the  government  with 
respect  to  amendments  to  The  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,  which  it  feels 
should  be  made  at  this  particular  stage  in 
the  development  of  this  unique  municipal 
organization. 

Most  of  the  proposals  have  had  their  origin 
in  official  resolutions  passed  by  the  metro- 
politan council  during  the  past  year.  The 
government  has  also  been  at  pains  to  take 
into  consideration  the  views  of  the  elected 
councils  of  the  various  area  municipalities 
with  respect  to  the  more  controversial  pro- 
posals. 

With  respect  to  the  Toronto  Transit  Com- 
mission, the  government  has  decided  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  metropolitan 
council  for  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
metropolitan  corporation  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  operating  the  transportation  system. 
This  will  give  the  metropolitan  council,  which 
is  representative  of  all  the  area  municipali- 
ties, ample  power  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  providing  this 
essential  service  as  between  transit  riders 
and  municipal  taxpayers. 

The  government  is  confident  that  the 
metropolitan  council  and  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  will  be  able  to  work  out,  as 
may  be  needed  from  time  to  time,  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing this  essential  service.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  last  year  power  was  given  to  the  metro- 
politan   coimcil,    with    the    approval    of    the 
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Ontario  Municipal  Board,  to  contribute  to  the 
capital  costs  of  the  Commission.  In  another 
section,  the  metropolitan  council  is  given 
power  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Commission  to  not  less  than  three,  and 
to  make  such  provision  for  their  terms  of 
office  as  the  council  may  think  fit. 

Another  important  amendment  provides 
for  reimbursement  by  the  metropolitan  coun- 
cil of  the  amounts  which  the  area  muni- 
cipalities are  required  to  pay  under  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  being  in 
effect  the  net  mandatory  welfare  costs,  not 
including,  however,  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion in  respect  of  which  no  provincial  assist- 
ance is  given  to  any  municipality. 

The  government's  decision  on  this  matter 
recognizes  that  while  administration  of  wel- 
fare should  continue  to  be  a  local  respon- 
sibility, in  view  of  the  greatly  varying  needs 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  reasonable  cause  for 
a  reimbursement  of  the  comparatively  large 
burden  hitherto  borne  by  the  city  of  Toronto 
in  actual  disbursement  for  mandatory  welfare 
services. 

The  government  believes  that  this  reason- 
able adjustment  of  the  actual  burden  will  be 
reasonably  acceptable  to  the  area  municipali- 
ties, most  of  which  have  expressed  vigorous 
objection  to  any  proposal  for  outright  amal- 
gamation of  welfare  services,  including  the 
necessary  administrative  establishments. 

The  government  has  also  accepted  the 
proposal  that  in  future  the  Metropohtan 
Licensing  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
the  chairman  of  the  metropolitan  council 
and  two  other  members  appointed  by  the 
metropolitan  council,  instead  of  two  magis- 
trates designated  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  as  at  present. 

Provision  is  also  made  by  which  the  metro- 
politan council  is  given  the  necessary 
authority  so  that  it  may  increase  the  annual 
remuneration  of  its  members,  including  the 
chairman,  up  to  the  maxima  set  forth  in  the 
legislation. 

Other  amendments  are  of  a  more  minor 
nature  but  one  of  the  important  ones  deals 
with  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  because  of  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  as 
now  provided  under  Section  262  of  The 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  and  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
bill  that  has  just  been  introduced  by  the  hon. 


Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  statement  concerning  this  Act  and 
concerning  the  entire  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Why  does  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  not  do  it  in  the  debate? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Why  does  he 
not  do  it  on  second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  neither  of  these  questions  were  asked 
while  the  hon.  members  were  on  their  feet, 
but  nonetheless  as  I  had  anticipated  it  would 
be  asked,  I  will  answer.  This  is  a  question  of 
government  policy;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  principles  involved  in  this  bill.  This  is  the 
traditional  place  for  the  government  to  make 
statements  of  policy  so  that  they  may  be 
disseminated  throughout  the  province  and  so 
that  the  people  may  know  what  the  govern- 
ment is  doing. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  make  the  statement 
at  this  time. 

Some  ten  years  ago  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  was  passed  by  this 
House,  thereby  creating  the  first  federated 
system  of  government  for  a  metropolitan  area 
on  this  continent.  On  April  15,  1963,  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  this  House  and  a 
distinguished  gathering,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  first  Metropolitan  Council  and  the  first 
Metropolitan  School  Board  were  conducted 
in  this  Chamber  in  which  we  are  today.  It, 
therefore,  seems  fitting  that  as  the  present 
leader  of  the  government  responsible  for  this 
important  piece  of  legislation,  I  should  make 
some  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  which  sets  forth  the  amendments  which 
are  proposed  to  this  legislation  at  the  present 
session. 

The  original  statute,  as  is  well  known,  was 
largely  based  upon  recommendations  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  following  an 
extremely  lengthy  and  controversial  hearing 
of  an  application  made  by  the  city  of  Toronto 
for  the  outright  amalgamation  of  the  city 
and  its  12  suburbs.  The  board's  eventual 
dismissal  of  that  application,  and  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  for  a  major 
reform  in  the  system  of  local  goverrmient  in 
this  area  are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Never- 
theless, I  think  it  is  desirable  at  this  time  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  system  of  government 
represented  a  major  policy  decision  of  the 
government  of  the  day  for  which  it  took  full 
responsibility— a  decision  which  subsequent 
events  have  abundantly  proved  to  have  been 
both  necessary  and  wise. 
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It  was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  such 
a  great  change  in  the  estabhshed  systenj  of 
local  go\ernment  would  not  be  received  on 
all  sides  with  unqualified  support,  and,  during 
the  ensuing  years,  there  have  been  many 
suggestions  and  proposals  for  further  change. 
It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  bring  to 
public  attention  the  impressive  achievements 
of  this  new  form  of  government  and  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  during  the  past 
nine  years  by  the  Metropolitan  Council  and 
the  Metropolitan  School  Board.  They  have 
removed  the  most  serious  obstacles  which, 
for  so  many  years,  had  restricted  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  this  great 
area,  which  then,  and  now,  includes  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  total  population  of 
the  province  and  about  one-third  of  the  prop- 
perty  assessable  for  municipal  and  school 
purposes. 

In  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Metropolitan  Council  was  able  to  meet  the 
most  serious  needs  of  the  area  through  the 
provision  of  the  vital  physical  services  of 
water  supply,  sewage  and  drainage  facilities, 
the  lack  of  which  had  threatened  the  normal 
growth  of  the  area.  Water  treatment  capa- 
city has  been  increased  to  345  million  gallons 
per  day  as  compared  with  235  million  gallons 
per  day  on  January  1,  1954.  Pure  water 
storage  has  been  increased  from  93  million 
gallons  to  132  million  gallons,  and  there  are 
more  than  200  miles  of  Metro  trunk  water 
mains   as  compared  with   85  miles  in   1954. 

Full  sewage  treatment  capacity  is  now  190 
million  gallons  per  day  as  compared  with  only 
34  million  gallons  per  day  ten  years  ago. 
The  metropolitan  corporation  has  added  more 
than  88  miles  of  large  and  costly  trunk  sewers 
to  the  65  miles  of  Metro  sewers  which  it 
assumed  on  January  1,  1954.  In  addition,  the 
area  municipalities  have  been  able  to  have 
constructed  1,730  miles  of  local  sewers,  which 
have  made  possible  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  development  in  vast  areas  of 
previously  undeveloped  land.  In  the  field  of 
transportation  the  metropolitan  road  system 
has  been  greatly  expanded  and  some  25  miles 
of  new  metropolitan  roads  and  expressways 
have  been  constructed  and  opened  since 
January  1,  1954. 

In  its  first  eight  years,  the  Metropolitan 
School  Board  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Council  was  able  to  plan  and 
proxide  nearly  150  new  schools  and  more 
than  200  additions  to  existing  schools.  This 
enabled  it  to  keep  pace  not  only  with  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  the  total  population  but 
a  46  per  cent   increase   in  the  enrolment  of 


public  elementary  schools  and  a  92  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  school 
pupils.  Between  January  1,  1954  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  the  cost  of  the  school  building 
programme  in  this  area  co-ordinated  and 
planned  through  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board  amounted  to  nearly  $200  million.  More 
than  $36  million  additional  expenditure  was 
provided  in  the  accelerated  technical  school 
programme  financed  jointly  by  this  govern- 
ment and  the  federal  authorities. 

During  this  comparatively  short  period  of 
nine  years  the  physical  assets  of  the  metro- 
politan community  have  been  increased  by 
an  investment  of  more  than  $700  million  for 
roads,  rapid  transit,  parks,  schools,  water  and 
sewage  plants  and  other  essential  major  facil- 
ities. 

Because,  sir,  of  the  substantial  assistance 
provided  by  the  government  of  Ontario  these 
facilities  have  been  financed  without  impair- 
ment to  the  excellent  credit  position  of  the 
Metropolitan  Corporation.  They  have  made 
possible  extensive  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  development,  including  over  150,- 
000  new  dwelling  imits  and  very  substantial 
construction  of  new  and  modem  commercial 
and  industrial  buildings. 

The  population  of  the  area  has  grown  from 
1,300,000  in  1954  to  1,625,000  in  1962.  The 
total  taxable  assessment  is  now  well  over  $4 
billion  as  compared  with  approximately  $2.5 
billion  ten  years  ago.  In  the  township  of 
North  York  alone  the  value  of  building  per- 
mits issued  last  year  was  nearly  $125  million, 
an  increase  of  some  23  per  cent  over  the  figure 
for  the  previous  year.  In  Metropolitan 
Toronto  as  a  whole  construction  volume  last 
year  increased  6  per  cent  over  the  1961  total. 

In  the  light  of  this  impressive  record  of 
great  and  continuous  growth  and  develop- 
ment, can  we  not  say  with  some  justification 
that  the  provision  of  a  modern  metropolitan 
system  of  government  for  this  area  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved?  It  has  provided  the  city  and  the 
twelve  suburbs  with  a  method  for  a  sub- 
stantial pooling  of  their  resources  and  sharing 
the  costs  of  essential  undertakings  which 
it  had  not  been  possible  to  bring  into  being 
under  the  former  system. 

The  principle  of  federation,  which  is  the 
basis  of  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act,  is  basically  the  same  principle 
tipon  which  the  government  of  our  country 
was  founded.  Even  in  the  municipal  field  it 
is  the  basis  of  the  establishment  of  county 
governments,  which  have  performed  an  essen- 
tial  and   very   useful   function   on   behalf  of 
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their   constituent   municipalities    in    southern 
Ontario  for  well  over  a  century. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  in  the  actual 
apphcation  of  this  principle  is  that  it  is  flexible 
and  may  be  adjusted  to  changing  condi- 
tions when  required.  The  federation  of  muni- 
cipalities does  not  depend  upon  either  equality 
in  size,  population  or  taxable  resources  in 
the  municipal  field,  any  more  than  is  the  case 
in  any  other  federation.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, does  not  depend  upon  the  indefinite 
continuance  in  their  present  form  of  the  13 
municipalities  which  happened  to  be  located 
within  the  metropolitan  area  in  1953.  Neither 
does  it  depend  upon  any  particular  form  of 
organization  or  composition  of  the  area-wide 
governing  authority.  However,  experience 
during  the  past  nine  years  has  justified  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  a  metropoHtan  council, 
all  of  whose  members,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chairman  are  at  one  and  the  same  time 
members  of  the  metropolitan  authority  by 
reason  of  their  election  for  purely  local  pur- 
poses to  a  local  government  body. 

This  government  is  well  aware  that,  during 
the  past  two  years,  both  the  MetropoUtan 
Council  and  some  of  the  local  councils  have 
been  giving  serious  consideration  to  possible 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  council 
and,  in  particular,  some  improved  form  of 
representation  thereon,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  some  of  the  area  municipalities  in 
terms  of  population  and  assessment  as  com- 
pared with  others.  It  is  not  suggested,  and 
has  never  been  suggested,  that  the  existing 
organization  and  composition  of  either  the 
Metropolitan  Council  or  the  Metropolitan 
School  Board  is  not  capable  of  improvement. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  complex  and  difficult  aspect 
of  the  present  metropolitan  government  there 
is  apparently  some  danger  that  the  basic 
principles  of  the  entire  system  may  be  for- 
gotten and  undermined  through  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  change. 

The  fact  is  that,  regardless  of  its  de- 
ficiencies and  defects,  the  present  organiza- 
tion has  shown  by  actual  accomplishment 
what  great  benefits  can  be  achieved  by  this 
form  of  government,  when  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  group  of  municipalities  are 
willing  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  all 
and  are  required  to  find  solutions  for  area- 
wide  problems  and  to  share  to  some  extent 
their  taxable  resources  to  provide  for  essen- 
tial regional  services. 

Because  the  new  metropolitan  government 

was  unique,  at  least  on  this  continent,  it  was 

.  to    be    expected    that,    notwithstanding    the 

great  care  and  intensive  investigation  which 


had  accompanied  the  preparation  and  intro- 
duction of  the  original  statute,  amendments 
and  improvements  would  be  required.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  an  amending  statute  presented 
to  the  Legislature  every  year  since  1955  in 
order  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  metro- 
politan government  and  to  enable  it  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  area-wide  problems  in 
the  interest  of  the  present  and  future  inhabi- 
tants of  this  great  area. 

The  provincial  government  has,  through 
the  intervening  years,  accepted  full  respon- 
sibility for  all  such  amendments  and  has  given 
full  consideration  to  each  proposal  for  change 
regardless  of  its  origin  but  with  due  regard 
to  the  considered  views  not  only  of  the 
Metropolitan  Council  but  of  each  of  the  local 
councils,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals made.  The  government  has,  neverthe- 
less, considered  each  proposal  with  particular 
regard  to  the  resulting  effect  upon  the 
fundamental  principle  on  which  the  metro- 
politan government  was  estabhshed.  This 
principle  is  federation,  by  which  problems 
and  responsibilities  which  are  local  in  their 
nature  have  been  left  with  the  local  elected 
bodies,  while  those  which  are  area-wide  in 
nature  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Metro- 
poHtan Council  and  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board,  composed  as  they  are  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  13  area  municipalities. 

The  amendments  which  are  set  out  in  the 
bill  being  introduced  today  follow  the  system 
of  amendment  and  of  evolutionary  change 
which  has  become  established  since  the 
original  Act  was  introduced  ten  years  ago. 
Every  important  amendment  has  been  the 
result  of  full  consideration  of  the  views  of 
the  Metropolitan  Council  and  the  views  of 
the  councils  of  the  constituent  municipalities. 
The  views  of  the  local  elected  bodies  over 
the  years  have,  as  was  expected,  reflected 
both  the  growth  of  a  better  understanding  of 
the  principle  behind  the  original  legislation 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  local  authori- 
ties to  study  very  carefully  the  financial  and 
administrative  implications  of  each  proposal, 
including  its  possible  effect  upon  the  health 
of  local  government  in  this  area. 

This  government  has  encouraged,  and 
assisted  wherever  possible  in,  such  local  and 
metropolitan  studies.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  throughout  the  entire  period  kept  the 
whole  situation  under  constant  study  and  re- 
view both  at  the  departmental  level  and  by 
means  of  special  studies  and  reports.  The 
Municipahty  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act 
contains  provision  for  official  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  into  the  affairs  of  the  metropoli- 
tan corporation  or  any  of  its  local  boards  and 
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any  related  matters.  A  commission  under  this 
legislation  was  set  up  in  1957  consisting  of 
four  members  of  the  Legislature  chaired  by 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

This  commission  received  numerous  briefs, 
conducted  extensive  public  hearings,  and 
issued  a  unanimous  repoft  early  in  1958,  find- 
ing widespread  support  for  the  metro  prin- 
ciple and  making  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  government,  many  of  which  have 
since  been  implemented.  There  thus  have 
been  over  the  years  at  least  two  parallel 
sources  from  which  have  come  various  recom- 
mendations for  amendments.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  government,  the  great  value  of  this  system 
of  giving  extremely  careful  consideration  to 
proposed  changes  has  been  to  ensure  that 
any  changes  made  have  been  the  result  of 
exhaustive  inquiries  through  a  variety  of 
channels  and  the  resulting  gradual  evolution 
of  an  improved  local  government  system  for 
this  important  area. 

The  amending  procedures  which  I  have 
outlined  will  continue  in  future,  sir,  as 
various  proposals  are  forwarded  by  the  Metro- 
politan Council,  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board  and  the  local  boards  of  education.  In 
addition  two  special  studies  already  author- 
ized by  this  government  are  of  significant 
importance  to  the  metropolitan  area.  By  an 
order-in-council  dated  December  18,  1962, 
a  committee  was  established  "to  study  and 
report  on  an  overall  transportation  policy  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  surrounding  muni- 
cipalities." Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is 
composed  of  the  Ministers  of  Highways, 
Trans-port  and  Municipal  Affairs  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Council.  To 
work  with  them  as  a  technical  advisory  and 
co-ordinating  committee  we  have  appointed 
senior  officials  of  these  three  provincial  de- 
partments: the  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Planning  Board,  the  Metropolitan 
Road  Commissioner,  the  former  chief  con- 
sultant of  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
and  senior  officers  representing  the  two 
national  railway  systems  in  our  country.  The 
main  (oinmittce  has  been  given  power  to 
add  additional  members  to  or  to  delete 
members  from  the  technical  advisory  and  co- 
ordinating committee  and  to  appoint  special 
committees. 

The  establishment  of  this  committee, 
coupled  with  substantial  financial  aid  which 
has  been  given  and  promised  with  respect 
to  the  metropolitan  rapid  transit  system,  is 
further  evidence  of  the  desire  of  this  govern- 
ment to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible 
with  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  most 


urgent  problems  which  appears  to  be  facing 
the  local  governments  of  this  area. 

With  respect  to  the  financial  needs  and 
problems  of  the  metropolitan  area  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  we  have  by  order-in- 
council  passed  on  February  26  of  this 
present  year  set  up  the  Ontario  committee  on 
taxation,  consisting  of  five  well-qualified 
persons  of  varying  backgrounds  and  experi- 
ence headed  by  Mr.  Lancelot  J.  Smith.  This 
commission  is  authorized  and  required  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on: 

(a)  The  taxation  and  revenue  system  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  its  municipali- 
ties and  school  boards  in  relation  to  their 
expenditures,  the  tax  and  revenue  sources 
available  to  them,  their  debts  and  other 
financial  obligations,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether,  within  the  constitutional 
limitations  existing  and  having  regard  to 
present  and  potential  financial  require- 
ments, such  tax  and  revenue  system  is  as 
simple,  clear,  equitable,  eflBcient,  adequate 
and  as  conducive  to  the  sound  growth  of 
the  province  as  can  be  devised, 

(b)  in  connection  therewith,  to  inquire 
into  such  other  matters  as  the  commis- 
sioners shall  deem  advisable, 

(c)  to  co-operate  with  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Taxation  which  has  been 
appointed  by  the  government  of  Canada 
and  with  any  other  bodies  of  inquiry 
appointed  by  other  provincial  governments, 
and 

(d)  after  due  study  and  consideration,  to 
make  such  recommendations  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  and  terms  set  out  herein 
as  the  commissioners  see  fit  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Executive  Council  of 
Ontario. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  these  broad  terms 
of  reference  the  present  and  potential  tax  and 
revenue  resources  of  the  metropolitan  group 
of  municipalities  already  containing  as  it  does 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
entire  province  will  be  the  subject  of  exhaus- 
tive inquiry,  and  the  special  financial  problems 
of  the  metropolitan  area  will  undoubtedly  be 
thoroughly  investigated. 

In  addition  to  these  inquiries,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  government  that  a  special 
further  study  is  required  and  paralleling  these 
courses  of  investigation  and  action  much  good 
could  come  from  an  independent  assessment 
and  evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  the  metro- 
politan federation  following  the  completion 
of  the  first  full  ten  years  of  its  operations. 
Such  a  special  review  would  include  exhaus- 
tive research  into  the  complex  technical 
aspects   of  the   existing   administration,   with 
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the  full  assistance  of  any  provincial  depart- 
ments concerned.  This  would  be  supple- 
mented by  public  hearings,  the  consideration 
of  formal  briefs  and  submissions,  and  such 
additional  methods  as  might  be  thought 
advisable.  The  findings  resulting  from  such 
an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  inquiry 
should  be  of  great  value  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  future  development  of  local 
government  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  applications  before  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board  requesting  interior  amalgamations 
as  well  as  a  renewed  application  to  the 
board  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Toronto  asking 
for  the  outright  amalgamation  of  the  city 
and  the  suburbs— which  would  amount  to  the 
complete  repeal  of  the  Metro  Act.  The 
question  arises  whether  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  in  proceeding  with  these 
applications  now  that  the  goverrraient  has 
announced  its  intention  to  authorize  a  com- 
prehensive survey  in  evaluation  of  the  whole 
system,  including  both  achievements,  diflfi- 
culties  and  alleged  defects. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  regardless 
of  the  final  disposition  of  any  of  the  applica- 
tions now  before  the  board,  the  government 
must  continue  to  accept  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  presentation  to  this  House  of  any 
changes  which  may  be  considered  necessary, 
and  for  the  acceptance,  or  otherwise,  of 
recommendations  from  any  source,  including 
any  eventual  decisions  of  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board.  All  the  issues  raised  by  the 
present  applications  whether  mainly  regional, 
as  in  the  case  of  two  of  them,  or  more 
fundamental  in  character,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  third,  can  be  and,  undoubtedly,  will  be 
fully  presented  and  investigated  in  the  special 
ten-year  review  which  the  government  pro- 
poses to  authorize. 

Although  in  the  province  as  a  whole,  the 
board  has  for  many  years  been  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  hearing  and  determining 
applications  for  municipal  boundary  adjust- 
ments, it  seems  to  the  government  that  the 
board  is  in  a  very  different  position  with 
respect  to  any  proposals  for  territorial  changes 
which  might  greatly  affect  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Toronto  metropolitan  area, 
where,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  The 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act 
the  government  must  itself  assume  direct 
responsibility  for  the  presentation  to  this 
Legislature  of  any  proposals  for  change.  Even 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and 
expense  if  the  municipalities  concerned  were 
obliged  to  make  elaborate  preparations  for 
one    or   more    hearings    before    the    Ontario 


Municipal  Board  and  then  have  to  repeat  the 
process  and  prolong  the  discussion  of  highly 
controversial  issues  before  another  investigat- 
ing body  duly  authorized  to  make  findings 
and  recommendations  directly  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons,  the  amending  legislation 
introduced  today  contains  a  provision  termi- 
nating the  existing  powers  of  the  board 
with  respect  to  annexations  and  amalgama- 
tions within  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
question  whether  such  jurisdiction  within  this 
area  might  later  be  restored  to  the  board, 
perhaps  on  a  Hmited  scale,  might  well  be 
one  of  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  and 
reported  on  in  the  special  review  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
entire  subject  of  the  government  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that,  although  the  present  metropolitan  gov- 
enmient  is  new,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been 
eminently  successful  and  it  greatly  aflfects  the 
lives  of  one-quarter  of  the  people  of  this 
province.  The  government  must,  therefore, 
proceed  with  care  and  with  full  recognition 
of  its  responsibility  to  encourage  the  evolution 
of  a  form  of  government  that  will  meet  the 
immediate  and  foreseeable  future  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  area  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  fit  within  the  framework  of  the 
traditional  governmental  patterns  of  our  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  refer  the  hon.  members  to  the  Hershey 
bars,  a  product  of  that  fine  old  county  of 
Lanark,  which  have  been  placed  on  their 
desks  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gomme:  You  fellows  listen!  You  do 
not  know  anything,  and  if  you  want  to  learn 
anytliing  I  will  tell  you  something. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
birds  is  this:  Two  years  ago  I  made  a  state- 
ment in  this  House  that  this  Hershey  company 
was  going  to  build  a  new  plant  in  Canada, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  the  town  of  Smiths 
Falls.  That  company  has  fulfilled  that  prom- 
ise; the  plant  has  been  built,  is  in  operation, 
is  employing  help,  is  using  the  milk  from  the 
eastern  Ontario  herds,  and  I  am  proud  to 
put  these  Hershey  bars  on  the  desk  today 
for  the  hon.  members  to  try. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Smiths 
Falls  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Smiths 
Falls  council  did  a  great  deal  in  bringing  this 
plant  to  Canada,  where  it  is  operated  by 
Canadians  for  the  Canadian  market.    I  also 
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want  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  tlie  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Pubhc  Works  (Mr.  Connell),  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment for  the  very  fine  co-operation  they  gave 
my  people  and  this  company  in  arranging  this 
operation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  would 
only  advise  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
to  eat  these  bars  now,  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  the  sweetest  meeting  that  this  Legisla- 
ture has  ever  had. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may; 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  hke  to 
table  the  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  St. 
Lawrence  Development  Commission,  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation,  and  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
House,  also,  that  I  am  sorry  that  these  were 
not  tabled  some  days  ago.  This  arose  during 
the  confusion  when  I  was  away  from  the 
House  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  tabled. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  could  you  do  it  if  you 
were  in  California? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
have  a  very  brief  statement  to  make.  Millions 
of  radio  and  television  sets  will  be  tuned  in 
this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  not  here  in  the 
Legislature,  to  the  Stanley  Cup  game  which 
is  being  played  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Another  Cabinet  meeting  on 
television? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  May  I  remind  tlie  hon. 
members  that  a  number  of  equally  important 
games  liave  been  played  throughout  Ontario 
this  past  week.  I  refer  to  the  minor  league 
hockey  tournaments  being  held  in  Goderich, 
the  great  community  of  Brampton,  and  St. 
Catharines. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Do  not 
forget  Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  do  not  think  they  are 
part  of  tlie  minor  hockey  association.  The 
play  may  not  reach  the  expertness  of  the  stars 
of  Toronto  and  Detroit,  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  players  more  than  balances  any  defi- 
ciency. The  Brampton  Lions  Club  novice 
hockey  tournament,  I  think,  is  rather  typical. 
Fifty  teams  are  playing  in  a  schedule  of  102 
games.  The  play  is  divided  into  four  series, 
depending  on  the  population  of  the  town  or 
city  represented. 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
That  was  all  in  the  papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  had 
read  it.  The  999  boys  and,  this  is  rather 
unique,  one  girl,  are  all  billeted  in  private 
homes  in  the  community  where  they  receive 
their  breakfast.  Lunch  and  supper  are  pre- 
pared by  church  groups,  hockey  and  cub 
mothers;  the  Lions  Club  is  providing  the 
overall  direction.  These  tournaments  often 
receive  very  wide  publicity,  but  they  form 
a  very  small  part  of  the  entire  hockey  pro- 
gramme in  this  province. 

I  think  the  hon.  members  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  tliis 
past  year  approximately  60,000  boys,  and 
some  girls,  participated  on  some  3,500  teams 
in  the  province.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  voluntary 
coaches  and  leaders  who  have  given  so  freely 
of  their  time  and  knowledge,  and  to  the 
various  service  clubs,  recreation  committees 
and  merchants  who  assume  responsibility  for 
the  organization  of  these  teams  and  leagues. 
No  one  realizes  more  than  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  some  of  the  hon.  members  opposite,  the 
potent  educational  opportunities  that  lie  in 
the  hands  of  the  leaders  and  coaches,  not  only 
of  hockey  teams  but  of  all  minor  sport  activ- 
ities. Our  early  endeavours  in  regard  to  the 
federal-provincial  agreement  on  fitness  and 
amateur  sport  must  be  to  assist  organizations 
to  discover,  develop  and  make  better  use  of 
these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Following  the  rather  heated 
procedural  discussion  yesterday,  I  took  the 
occasion  to  consult  the  authorities  and  I  wish 
to  bring  the  following  points  to  the  attention 
of  the  House: 

(1)  Some  question  was  raised  as  to  whetlier 
or  not  Mr.  Wintermeyer's  amendment  was  in 
order.  I  find  that  the  general  rule  as  stated 
in  May,  page  531,  is  that  an  amendment  that 
merely  proposes  an  addition  of  words  to  the 
question  that  the  bill  now  be  read  a  second 
time,  is  out  of  order  for  the  reason  that  it 
attaches  a  condition  to  the  second  reading. 
However,  I  also  find  that  the  reference  of 
a  bill  to  a  committee  with  instructions  is  a 
common  practice.  I  therefore  feel  that  as 
Mr.  Wintermeyer's  amendment  sought  only 
to  make  such  a  reference  with  instructions, 
I  was  correct  in  allowing  it  to  proceed  to  a 
vote. 

(2)  On  the  question  of  the  votes  on  the 
amendment  and  the  motion,  I  point  out  that 
the  ordinary  practice  is  that  a  vote  is  taken 
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on  the  amendment  and  then  on  the  main 
motion,  either  in  its  original  form  or  as 
amended,  depending  on  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  carried.  This  ordinary  rule  is 
amply  illustrated  by  the  votes  winding  up 
the  Throne  and  Budget  debates.  The  only 
exception  to  this  normal  procedure,  of  which 
I  am  aware,  is  under  rule  56  of  this  assembly, 
providing  for  cases  where  the  form  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  that  the  bill  be  not 
now  read  a  second  or  third  time,  etc.,  or  that 
the  words  "that  the  bill  now  be  read  a  second 
time— or  third  time— be  struck  out."  In  such 
cases,  the  motion  that  the  bill  be  "not  now" 
read  having  been  defeated,  it  follows  that  the 
bill  must  "now"  be  read  a  second  or  a  third 
time,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  reading  is 
accordingly  given  to  the  bill  without  question 
put.    I  refer  you  to  May,  page  533. 

I  feel  that  yesterday's  difiBculty  illustrates 
the  fact  that  our  practice  of  allowing  these 
amendments  without  notice  imposes  great 
difiBculty  on  the  Speaker,  who  must  make 
spur-of-the-moment  decisions  without  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  authorities. 
Under  the  practice  at  Westminster,  where 
normal  notice  is  required,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  amendment  is 
in  order  can  be  determined  prior  to  the  motion 
being  made.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our 
practice  should  be  changed,  but  merely  point 
out  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  imposed  on 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  not  dealing  with  the  matter  which  you 
raised,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  cer- 
tain comments  you  made  yesterday  in  this 
matter,  and  to  ask,  sir,  if  you  would  be  so 
kiudt-as  you  have  with  this  matter,  made  an 
enlargement  of  your  earlier  position— as  to 
m^ke  an,  enlargement  in  explanation  of  these 
comments.  The  comments  are  to  be  found 
in  the  unedited  copy  of  Hansard,  where  you 
say  this: 

■  Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
members  of  this  House  that  there  are  rules 
of  precedence  and  there  are  also  exceptions 
to  rules— 

I  would  ask  you,  sir:  Does  the  word  "prece- 
dence" refer  to  persons  or  things?  And  if 
it  refers  to  persons,  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  to 
tell  me  and  the  otiher  hon.  members  of  the 
House  who  the  persons  are  in  this  House 
that  have  precedence  over  others? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  answer  that  by  saying 
that  I  was  referring  to  things. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  House  in  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward- 
Lennox)  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS. 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  401. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Chairman j 
before  we  begin  this  afternoon  I  would  like 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  observations 
in  which  I  would  hope  the  hon.  leaders  of 
both  the  parties  opposite  would  concur.  The 
first  is  that  vote  405  is  a  vote  on  the  housing 
branch  and  that  413  is  a  vote  on  the  capital 
disbursements  of  the  housing  branch  £md  if 
it  meets  with  the  pleasure  of  the  House  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  vote  405  when  we 
come  to  vote  413  so  that  both  votes  413  and 
405  will  be  dealt  with  together  at  the  same 
time  at  the  end  of  the  estimates. 

Then  the  next  point  that  I  would  hke  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  is  that  on 
vote  409,  before  the  hon.  members  of  tlie 
House  proceed  to  question  the  government 
on  that  vote,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  com- 
mission will  make  a  statement  to  the  House. 

At  the  end  of  vote  413,  the  chairman  and 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  will  make  a  statement  to  the  House, 
after  which  hon.  members  of  the  House— as 
we  did  last  year— could  proceed  to,  disciis? 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 

Mr.  K.   Bryden  (Woodbine):    Which  vote 

is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  is  no  actual 
place  for  it.  I  thought  we  could  deal  with, 
it  where  we  did  last  year,  after  vote  413,  if 
that  is  all  right. 

The  only  one  other  point,  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  indulgence,  if  I  may,  to  present  my- 
remarks  this  afternoon  from  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment, I  have  a  number  of  rather  impor- 
tant announcements  to  make  in  relation  to  our 
programme  for  1963;  but  before  coming  to 
those  I  wanted  to  S£iy,  if  I  may,  that  I  have 
had  some  considerable  difficulty  in  trying  to 
decide  just  exactly  what  material  I  should 
and  should  not  present  to  the  House  because 
of  the  time  involved.  It  is  a  very  immense 
task  to  select  things  which  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  House  and  do  justice  to  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   department,   who   I   think   you 
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could  fairly  say  are  not  unproud  of  their 
efforts  during  the  year.  I  want  to  do  justice 
to  this  thing  and  I  am,  therefore,  presenting 
the  estimates,  or  my  comments,  in  four  gen- 
eral areas.  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I 
can.  The  statement  which  I  will  give  to  you 
will  be  mimeographed  and  made  available  to 
tlie  hon.  members  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  httle  more  than  a  year 
ago  this  Legislature  estabhshed  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development.  Since 
then  the  department  has  undergone  a 
thorough  reorganization  and  integration 
affecting  the  work  that  has  resolved  from  it. 

The  task  of  organization  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. As  the  hon.  members  will  see  by 
comparing  the  estimates  for  1962-63  with 
1963-64  that  there  have  been  substantial 
changes  made  in  the  structure  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

For  example,  the  administrative  section 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  main  ofiBce 
and  the  regional  development  services  have 
been  divorced  from  the  trade  and  industry 
branch.  More  experience  in  handling  the 
work  flow  in  the  department  will  yield 
additional  knowledge  on  ways  and  means  of 
improving  overall  efficiency. 

The  changes,  however,  that  have  been 
made  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  department.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
members  are  aware  that  the  department  has 
undertaken  a  vastly  expanded  work  load.  The 
policies  announced  in  the  economic  pro- 
gramme last  year  greatly  added  to  the  burden 
carried  by  the  staff  of  the  department.  This 
has  in  turn  emphasized  the  need  for  additional 
improvements. 

Last  year  in  introducing  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
men  I  spoke  of  a  changing  world— a  world 
in  a  state  of  flux.  The  events  of  the  past 
year  have  shown  us  that  stabihty  in  economic 
and  political  matters  is  a  very  rare  commodity. 
After  a  decade  of  unprecedented  creativity  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  vibrant  Europe, 
the  first  seeds  of  dissension  have  been  sown 
by  France's  refusal  to  accept  Britain's  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  European  eco- 
nomic community.  Economic  and  social  unrest 
has  also  been  manifested  by  serious  strikes 
and  a  general  slackening  in  the  growth  rate 
of  major  European  nations. 

The  emergence  of  the  threat  of  inflation 
has  preoccupied  industrial  leaders  and  gov- 
ernments in  Europe.  The  golden  halo  of 
prosperity  which  characterized  the  economies 
of  most  countries  in  Europe  seems  to  have 
slipped. 

The  original  impetus  behind  The  United 


States  Trade  Expansion  Act  has  been  dis- 
sipated, to  a  large  extent,  by  events  in 
Europe. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  the  basic  instability 

in    our    balance    of    international  payments 

position  was  brought  home  to  all  of  us  last 
year. 

These  events  are  interrelated  and  point  in 
one  direction,  that  the  world  is  changing  and 
changing  very  quickly.  The  shape  and  form 
it  is  taking  may  or  may  not  be  favourable  to 
Canada  and  Ontario.  Our  job  is  to  ascertain 
what  these  trends  are  and  develop  policies  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities.  This 
must  be  done  both  at  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial level.  We  in  Ontario  cannot  afford 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  problems  and  potenti- 
alities inherent  in  the  dynamic  world  in  which 
we  live. 

The  old  answers  are  not  good  enough.  The 
circumstances  have  altered  and  the  com- 
plexities have  multiplied.  Our  economic 
problems  cannot  be  understood  in  isolation 
from  the  changes  occiu-ring  in  the  world 
around  us.  Provincial  governments  in  shaping 
their  policies,  no  less  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment, must  be  aware  of  developments  and 
attitudes  outside  their  own  borders. 

Constructive  analysis  and  policies  are 
needed,  but  they  will  not  be  exercises  in 
crystal  ball  gazing  and  guesswork.  We  must 
utilize  three  fundamental  approaches. 

First,  we  must  examine  the  changing 
nature  and  structure  of  our  economy  and  its 
relationship  with  the  external  world— both 
Canada  and  other  countries. 

Second,  as  a  province  we  must  decide 
where  we  want  to  go  and  devise  policies  that 
will  move  the  economy  in  that  direction. 
This  is,  of  course,  also  an  obligation  at  the 
federal  level. 

Third,  we  must  create  the  institutions  and 
mechanisms  that  will  translate  these  policies 
into  action. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  recognized  that 
Ontario  enjoys  a  unique  position  within  the 
Canadian  economy.  We  have  a  strong  eco- 
nomic base,  an  economy  which  is  already 
polarized  around  an  extensive  manufacturing 
sector.  The  manufacturing  industry  forms  the 
essential  core  of  the  provincial  economy  and 
it  is  supported  by  primary  and  tertiary 
industries. 

In  many  of  our  sister  provinces  in  Canada, 
the  overriding  concern  today  is  to  create  a 
secondary  manufacturing  base  and  to  promote 
economic  diversification.  In  Ontario,  we  are 
fortunate  in  already  having  a  diversified  econ- 
omy and  we  can  concentrate  on  promoting 
growth. 
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I  hope  that  we  can  work  far  more  closely 
with  other  provinces  in  the  coming  years  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  It  would  be  unfortunate 
if  a  "growth  race"  between  the  provinces 
resulted  in  destructive  competition.  There  is 
far  more  to  be  gained  by  co-operating  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  objective,  I  called  a 
conference  of  my  counterparts  in  the  other 
provinces  last  year.  At  this  meeting  we  dis- 
cussed the  economic  problems  and  prospects. 
One  fact  came  out  clearly:  that  Canada  is 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  dynamic  expan- 
sion and  the  key  to  the  door  is  in  our  hands. 
What  is  needed  in  every  jurisdiction,  at  every 
level,  is  bold,  decisive  and  co-ordinated  action 
on  the  economic  front.  We  must  individually 
and  collectively,  as  consumers  and  as  workers, 
companies,  unions,  municipal,  provincial  and 
federal  governments,  face  up  to  these  re- 
sponsibilities. We  must  create  programmes 
and  follow  them  through. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  outlined  tlie  government's 
legislative  programme.  The  budget,  in  turn, 
spelled  out  the  financial  programme  of  the 
government.  In  presenting  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers, I  have  the  privilege  of  setting  out  this 
government's  economic  programme.  It  is  my 
intention  to  confine  my  remarks  today  to 
four  general  areas. 

One,  the  economic  position  of  this  province 
for  the  year  1962  and  the  prospects  for  1963; 
two,  a  review  of  the  economic  policy 
announced  in  March  of  1962;  three,  an 
analysis  in  depth  of  the  Trade  Crusade;  four, 
an  outline  of  the  new  economic  policies  for 
1963-64. 

Looking  back  at  the  economic  events  that 
made  headlines  last  year,  one  would  assume 
that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  recession.  The 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  stock  market 
decline,  the  currency  crisis,  the  austerity  pro- 
gramme, unemployment;  all  of  these  were 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  They  were  discussed,  written  about, 
explained  and  argued  about  in  detail.  We 
should  not  ignore  them,  nor  should  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  them.  By  placing 
undue  emphasis  on  the  problems  in  the 
economy,  it  is  very  easy  to  misunderstand  the 
very  real  progress  that  was  made  last  year. 

I  think  we  can  accurately  characterize 
1962,  as  the  year  of  the  economic  break- 
through. This  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
examining  two  statistics.  First,  the  gross 
national  product  in  real  terms  per  person 
reached  a  new  record  level  in  1962  for  the 


first  time  since  1956.  Second,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment in  Ontario  was  the  lowest  since 
1957  and  the  year-to-year  decline  in  un- 
employment was  the  greatest  in  number  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1962  the  Ontario  labour  force  totalled 
2,412,000  workers  of  which  2,308,000  found 
gainful  employment,  representing  an  increase 
of  45,000  jobs  in  1962.  The  remaining 
104,000  were  unemployed.  The  important 
fact  to  remember  is  that  unemployment  was 
reduced  by  over  25,000  despite  the  increase 
in  the  labour  force  of  20,000,  with  the  result 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  Ontario 
averaged  over  the  whole  year  4.3  per  cent  in 
1962  compared  with  5.5  per  cent  in  1961. 

This  improvement  in  the  labour  situation 
has  continued  in  1963.  The  latest  available 
monthly  data  for  Ontario  is  for  the  month  of 
March  and  it  shows  that  the  rate  of  un- 
employment has  reached  a  level  of  four  per 
cent  of  the  labour  force  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis. 

I  have  used  the  seasonally  adjusted  figure 
not  to  try  to  disguise  unemployment  in  this 
province,  but  to  demonstrate  that  unemploy- 
ment is  continuing  to  decline.  I  want  to  make 
absolutely  sure  that  this  point  is  clearly 
understood  by  the  hon.  members,  because 
since  October  1962  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  unemployment 
situation  in  this  province.  The  statistical 
information  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  un- 
employment rate  is  falling  in  this  province. 
In  February  the  unemployment  rate  was 
lower  than  that  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States  by  almost  two  percentage  points. 

One  of  the  basic  difficulties  in  oudining 
the  development  of  the  Ontario  economy  in 
the  past  years  has  been  the  lack  of  precise 
information  on  many  aspects  of  the  economy. 
As  some  hon.  members  know,  the  national 
accounts  pubhshed  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  do  not  break  down  gross  national 
product  on  a  provincial  basis.  This  is  a  point 
to  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  referred.  Our  problem 
therefore,  has  been  to  construct  meaningful 
estimates  of  Ontario's  contribution  to  the 
national  total. 

For  several  years,  this  province  has  taken  41 
per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product,  as  the 
gross  provincial  product  of  Ontario.  Let  me 
explain  why  this  figure  was  used.  There  are 
several  different  ways  of  estimating  the  gross 
provincial  product.  The  only  way  to  check 
the  estimate  is  to  calculate  the  share  that 
personal  income  in  Ontario  represents  of  total 
personal  income  in  Canada,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 41  per  cent.  Thus,  we  can  assmne  that 
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41  per  cent  of  the  total  production  in  Canada 
comes  from  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  Ontario. 

Although  we  have  a  fairly  reliable  measure 
of  gross  provincial  product,  we  have  not  had 
any  estimates  of  how  the  various  sectors  of 
the  economy  contribute  to  total  production  in 
the  province.  This  year  a  study  was  under- 
taken to  construct  estimates  of  Ontario's  gross 
domestic  product  at  factor  costs,  which,  as 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  know, 
is  a  more  important  figure  than  gross  provin- 
cial product.  It  is  being  done  at  factor  cost 
by  industry  to  correspond  to  the  figures  avail- 
able for  Canada  as  a  whole.  By  making  these 
estimates,  we  are  able  to  proportion  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  by  industry  to 
determine: 

1.  the  relative  contribution  of  each  of  the 
industries  to  the  economy. 

2.  the  growth  of  each  of  the  industries 
from  year  to  year. 

On  the  basis  of  our  estimates  for  1962,  the 
goods  producing  industries  in  the  province 
account  for  43.3  per  cent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product,  while  the  service  industries 
account  for  56.7  per  cent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product.  The  largest  single  industry 
in  Ontario  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to 
production  is  manufacturing  at  32  per  cent 
which  last  year  led  the  way  in  growth.  This 
analysis  clearly  points  out  that  the  advance 
in  our  economy  in  1962  can  be  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  expansion  of  manufacturing 
production  in  Ontario. 

In  1962,  Ontario's  gross  provincial  product 
increased  by  over  one  billion  dollars  to  $16.2 
billion.  This  expansion  in  output  was  achieved 
by  increasing  both  employment  and 
productivity  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Out- 
put per  person  increased  from  $6,709  in  1961 
to  $7,033  in  1962.  In  short,  output  per 
employed  person  was  increased  by  4.8  per 
cent,  the  largest  gain  in  productivity  since 
1955. 

In  1962,  productivity,  which  we  measure 
by  output  per  man  hour  in  Ontario,  was  16.7 
per  c(>nt  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  Canada. 
The  differential  results  from  the  fact  that 
Ontario  is  the  centre  of  Canada's  manufactur- 
ing and  the  largest  increase  in  productivity 
last  year  was  achieved  in  manufacturing.  Here 
again  the  central  role  of  manufacturing  in  the 
improvement  in  the  economy  is  demonstrated. 

Looking  at  the  manufacturing  statistics 
themselves,  the  highlight  of  the  year  was  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  shipment 
in  Ontario  manufacturing,  which  increased 
ten  per  cent  to  a  record  level  of  just  under 
$13    billion.    All    industrial    groups    showed 


improvements  in  1962.  The  largest  estimated 
gains  were  in  the  following: 

Transportation  equipment  was  up  31.5  per 
cent,  and  it  is  to  this  area  that  I  think  can 
be  attributed  the  great  effect  on  our  employ- 
ment situation.  Wood  products  are  up  13 
per  cent;  Non-metallic  mineral  products  up 
9.5  per  cent;  Chemical  and  allied  products 
up  12  per  cent;  Iron  and  Steel  products  up 
10.3  per  cent;  Petroleum  and  coal  products 
up  9.7  per  cent;  Tobacco  and  products  up 
13.7  per  cent;  Textiles  up  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  about 
mining?   Tell  us  about  mining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  come  to  mining, 
and  agriculture.  As  a  result  of  the  substan- 
tial increase  in  production,  employment  in 
manufacturing  grew  by  29,000  workers  or  5.2 
per  cent.  There,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story 
of  the  Ontario  economy  in  1962;  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  years  in  our  economic 
history. 

The  strength  shown  by  manufacturing  last 
year  is  particularly  encouraging  because  it  is 
to  manufactm-ing  that  we  must  look  for  the 
future  growth  of  our  economy.  Manufactur- 
ing was  given  a  double  boost  last  year  throu^ 
the  extra  protection  gained  from  devaluation 
and  the  tariff  surcharges. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
removal  of  the  surcharges  will  result  in  a 
serious  reversal  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Our  steel  industry,  for  example,  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  compete  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  markets.  The  whole  manufac- 
turing sector  has  been  adapting,  and  will 
continue  to  adapt,  to  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. Our  job  must  be  to  ensure  that  these 
changes  occur  smoothly,  without  seriously 
disturbing  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Further  progress  was  reported  in  our  forest- 
based  industries  in  1962.  Gross  value  of 
the  province's  pulp  and  paper  production  was 
estimated  at  $495  million,  a  gain  of  $10 
million  or  two  per  cent  rtiore  than  in  1961. 
Pulp  production  was  about  three  per  cent 
higher,  but  newsprint  was  marginally  lower. 
Gains  were  reported  with  respect  to  paper 
board  and  wrapping  paper  but  output  of 
fine  paper  and  tissue  paper  declined  slightly 
more  than  in  1961. 

Prospects  for  1963  have  been  dampened 
by  the  newspaper  strike  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland.  Increases  in  production  of  some 
three  per  cent,  anticipated  by  the  industry, 
have  already  been  annihilated  by  the  effect  of 
the  strike.  Although  part  of  Ontario's  news- 
print  is   shipped   into   the   New   York   and 
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Cleveland  markets,  these  areas  are  not  of 
primary  importance  to  our  industry  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  strike  will  more  strongly  influ- 
ence newsprint  production  in  Quebec  and  the 
eastern  provinces.  Long-term  prospects  for 
a  further  considerable  rise  of  world  demand 
are  favourable.  The  president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  indicated 
that  the  demand  for  newsprint  in  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  may  have  doubled  by 
1975.  Increasing  demands  on  Europe's  tim- 
ber resources  may  result  in  a  wood  fibre 
shortage.  These  two  factors  combined  may 
create  opportunities  for  the  importation  of 
Canadian  newsprint,  provided  tariff  barriers 
can  be  overcome. 

The  year  1962  showed  very  good  results 
in  Ontario's  agricultiure.  In  many  respects 
it  was  the  best  on  record. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): In  the  figures  you  gave  us,  with 
reference  to  32  per  cent,  do  you  include  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry?  I  would  have 
thought  that  would  not  be  included  under  the 
heading  of  manufacturing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  was  32  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  was  the  total 
contribution  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
to  the  gross  national  product? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  32  per  cent. 
The  largest  single  industry  in  Ontario  in 
terms  of  its  contribution  to  production. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Production,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Production  in  Ontario 
is  manufacturing  at  32  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Under  manufacturing, 
do  you  include  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
any  industries  of  our  natural  resources? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  think  that 
pulp  and  paper  production  of  the  finished 
product  was  included  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Sir,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister another  question?  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  absorb  these  figures  when  we  are  listening, 
but  as  to  the  figures  he  gave  us  as  to  increases, 
to  what  extent  were  these  increases  merely 
a  reflection  of  the  higher  returns  received 
by  export  companies  because  of  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar?  In  other  words,  were  they 
really  a  money  increase  or  do  they  represent 
any  true  increase  in  physical  production? 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  effect  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  in  exports  would  have  an  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  exports  of  many  of 
our  exporters.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
to  remember  that  it  has  a  rather  delayed 
action;  and  I  would  be  inclined,  subject  to 
whatever  the  director  of  om:  economic 
research  indicates  to  me  now,  to  think  that 
the  main  effect  of  it  begins  about  now.  I  am 
advised  that  these  are  reflected  in  volume 
increases.  Most  of  it  is  in  terms  of  volume; 
that  is,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  but  in  terms 
of  quantities.  This  is  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Most  of  it  is  apparently  related  to 
volume  increases,  but  there  is  some  reflection 
of  devaluation  in  export  value. 

Turning  then  to  the  agricultural  figures  to 
which  I  was  going  to  refer.  The  year  of  1962 
showed  good  results  in  Ontario's  agriculture. 
In  many  respects  it  was  the  best  year  on 
record.  Gross  value  of  farm  production  was 
estimated  at  $1.3  billion  and  farm  cash  income 
in  excess  of  $900  million. 

Prospects  for  1963,  although  depending  to 
a  large  degree  on  climatic  conditions,  seem 
favourable.  In  spite  of  the  unusually  cold 
winter,  no  damage  to  orchards  or  winter 
wheat  has  been  reported.  A  decrease  in 
tobacco  acreage  is  expected  as  a  result  of 
marketing  diflficulties  in  1962.  Generally,  the 
farm  marketing  boards  have  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  realistic  price  levels  and 
have  furthered  orderly  marketing.  It  may  be 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  will  want  to  make  some  comment 
about  this  and  we  will  wait  until  that  time 
to  discuss  it. 

In  terms  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury's question  about  mineral  output:  Last 
year  it  was  valued  at  $902  milhon,  a  decrease 
of  4.4  per  cent  from  the  total  of  1961.  The 
decline  was  mainly  attributable  to  three 
metals— uranium,  nickel  and  copper. 

With  the  exception  of  uranium— about 
which  I  will  be  making  what  I  think  will  be 
accepted  as  a  very  important  announcement 
today— prospects  for  Ontario's  mineral  in- 
dustry are  favourable.  Long-range  prospects 
for  increased  nickel  consumption  are  good. 
While  world  copper  production  capacity  is 
still  in  excess  of  present  needs,  various  new 
developments  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  indi- 
cate confidence  in  the  future.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  the  province's  n«ain  minerals 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  is  much  below  the 
North  American  average. 

Personal  income  in  Ontario  increased  by 
nine  per  cent  to  the  record  level  of  $12.4  bil- 
lion, the  largest  year-to-year  gain  since  1956. 
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Although  personal  income  demonstrated  re- 
markable strength,  retail  sales  rose  marginally 
by  3.4  per  cent  in  1962.  In  retail  sales, 
motor  vehicles  led  the  way,  but  the  largest 
component,  grocery  and  combination  stores, 
gained  at  about  the  same  rate  as  total  popula- 
tion, at  1.7  per  cent.  In  retail  sales,  motor 
vehicles  led  the  v^'ay;  but  the  largest  com- 
ponent of  retail  sales  is  grocery  and  combin- 
ation store  sales  and  its  increase  was  much 
lower  than  that.  Historically  it  tends  to 
increase  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
population.  You  can  only  eat  a  certain  num- 
ber of  meals  a  day,  but  you  may  be  able  to 
add  a  second  car  to  the  garage. 

The  failure  of  consumer  demand  to  act  as 
a  greater  stimulant  to  the  economy  has  been 
a  key  reason  for  the  slackness  in  our  rate 
of  growth  in  recent  years.  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  this  for  a  few  minutes,  later  on  today 
and  during  the  estimates,  because  this  is  a 
very  important  ingredient  in  economic 
growth. 

Purchases  by  individual  consumers  account 
for  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  demand  for 
goods  and  services  in  our  economy;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  any  manufac- 
turer's mind,  or  in  any  economist's  mind,  that 
the  attitude  that  the  consumer  has— not  the 
money  he  has,  the  attitude  he  has— about  the 
economy  in  which  he  lives,  will  determine  the 
purchases  he  will  make,  assuming  there  are 
credit  facilities,  because  he  is  prepared  to 
pledge  his  faith  in  an  economy.  The  question 
is:  Has  he  got  it?  This  is  one  of  the  points 
I  think  perhaps  we  would  want  to  discuss 
sometime  during  these  estimates. 

Between  1958  and  1961  three  patterns 
emerged.  Now  this  is  a  rather  complicated 
comparison  and  it  is  only  a  paragraph  long; 
but  I  think,  for  those  in  the  House  who  are 
interested  in  the  economics  of  the  province, 
it  is  perhaps  an  interesting  comparison  to 
make.  Spending,  between  1958  and  1961—1 
am  talking  about  just  that  period  for  the 
moment— rose  faster  than  disposable  income; 
in  short,  people  were  spending  more  than 
they  actually  had  in  income,  with  the  result 
that  consumer  debt  became  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  disposable  income. 

I  might  just  say  that  disposable  income  is 
generally  defined  as  that  part  of  your  income 
which  you  can  spend  or  not  spend,  really,  if 
you  wish  to.  This  does  not  include  rent  and 
food  and  heat  and  a  few  things  that  are 
necessities  in  a  sense.  So  therefore  spending 
rose  faster  than  disposable  income,  with  the 
result  that  consumer  debt  became  a  larger 
percentage  of  disposable  income. 

Personal    savings    declined    obviously,    be- 


cause this  is  the  reverse;  personal  savings  in 
this  period  declined  as  a  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income,  and  purchases  of  services 
increased  as  a  percentage  of  total  sales  while 
purchases  of  durable  goods  fell.  All  of  these 
situations  occurred  in  this  1958  to  1961  period 
and  were  characteristic  of  it. 

This  situation,  however,  was  reversed  in 
1962.  Disposable  income  increased  by  8.7 
per  cent,  and  personal  expenditures  rose  by 
only  five  per  cent,  this  again  proving  the 
question,  I  believe,  of  confidence.  As  a  result, 
savings  increased  and  consumer  debt  as  a 
percentage  of  disposable  income  fell. 

This  brought  us  into  1963  in  a  much  more 
favourable  position  in  terms  of  incomes,  sav- 
ings, debt  structure  and  expenditures.  That 
is  to  say,  incomes  are  up,  savings  are  up,  debt 
in  effect  is  down,  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  of  having  increased  savings  and  are 
able  to  go  forward  to  a  period  of  increased 
consumer  expenditures.  It  is  going  to  be  in 
this  area  that  a  very  large  effect  on  our 
economy  is  going  to  be  felt  in  the  coming 
year. 

Published  data  on  capital  investment  ex- 
penditures in  1962  in  Ontario  suggest  that 
total  new  capital  investment  rose  to  almost 
$3.1  billion,  an  increase  of  9.2  per  cent  over 
1961.  Capital  investment  provided  one  of 
the  real  economic  stimulants  of  1962.  In 
the  residential  construction  field,  there  was 
no  real  improvement  over  last  year;  while 
starts  were  down  about  4,000,  completions 
were  up  about  4,000,  leaving  it  at  about  the 
same  level  as  the  year  before.  The  slackness 
in  housing  was  expected  and  the  industry 
should  continue  to  maintain  construction 
rates  at  1961-62  levels  until  family  formation 
rates  increase  in  the  mid-1960's.  Future 
prospects  for  new  capital  investment  will  be 
influenced  chiefly  by  development  in  manu- 
facturing and  business  generally.  If  manu- 
facturing can  continue  to  move  ahead,  capital 
investment  will  be  a  stimulant  rather  than  a 
drag  on  the  whole  economy. 

Another  significant  factor  in  the  province's 
economy  in  1962  was  the  sharp  eight  per  cent 
increase  in  total  Canadian  trade.  Both  ex- 
ports and  imports  rose  to  new  highs,  up  7.7 
per  cent  in  terms  of  exports  but  up  8.6  per 
cent  in  terms  of  imports.  The  main  feature 
of  the  year  was  the  sudden  and  sharp  decline 
in  imports  that  began  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  held  up  well 
during  the  whole  year. 

In  short,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  last  summer 
imports  were  running  over  the  total  for  the 
year  before  at  about  15  per  cent  in  July. 
Our  exports  have  held  on  a  pretty  consistent 
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incline  of  about  7,7  per  cent  during  the  whole 
year.  Our  imports  have  hopped  up  and  down 
in  xresponse  to  various  activities,  both  feder- 
ally and  provincially. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  import— is  it  re- 
flected basically  in  capital— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Gppiosition  is  asking  about  capital,  rather  than 
capital  goods? 

'    Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Capital  as  opposed  to 
goods,  whether  they  are  capital  or  consumer 
goods?  There  was  what  you  would  call  an 
average,  reasonable  flow,  let  us  say  in  the 
first  third  of  the  year;  in  the  middle  third  it 
was  pretty  well  dried  up  completely,  which 
Was  one  of  the  matters  that  I  will  refer  to 
in  discussing  the  currency  crisis;  and  then  in 
the  latter  third  of  the  year  there  was  a  very 
large  inflow  of  foreign  capital  into  Canada, 
which  of  course  helps  to  account  for  the 
reistoration  of  our  reserves. 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that 
qxports  are  increasing  at  a  lower  rate  than 
imports,  that  exports  have  increased  at  a 
rather  regular  rate,  that  imports  have  been 
erratic  and  last  summer  they  were  up  to  an 
alarming  level  of  increase  over  the  year  be- 
fore of  about  15  per  cent.  I  may  be  out  a 
half  a  per  cent,  but  this  is  my  recollection. 
We  ended  up  the  year  with  an  average 
increase  of  8.6  per  cent.  But  if  we  could 
have  averaged  our  year  out  on  the  last  three 
or  four  months  we  could  have  had  something 
lower  than  that. 

Exports  held  up  well,  as  I  say,  during  the 
year.  The  expansion  in  the  United  States 
economy  was  the  key  factor  in  increased 
exports,  as  our  exports  to  most  of  our  other 
major  trading  partners  declined. 

Now  that  is  worth  commenting  on  in  view 
of  the  editorial  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning,  and  other  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  others,  that  generally  our 
exports  to  other  countries  declined.  They  in- 
creased to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
it  is  something  that  we  are  very  keen  to  bring 
about  if  we  can.  Because  it  is  in  this  area 
that  our  great  deficit  lies;  some  $750  million 
it  was  last  year  on  merchandise  account  alone 
and  I  think  about  $560  million  in  the  year 
we  just  finished,  1962.  In  1961  it  was  about 
$750  million,  the  year  we  just  finished  about 
$560  million  deficit  on  merchandise  alone. 

A  very  heartening  factor  was  that  our 
exports    of    manufactured    products,    though 


still  relatively  small,  showed  a  large  increase 
over  1961.  Increased  imports  from  the  United 
States  is  a  characteristic  of  Canadian 
economic  expansion  and  shows  our  continued 
dependence  on  that  country  for  essential 
component  parts,  industrial  materials  and 
machinery. 

Turning  to  the  economic  outlook  for  1963, 
to  finish  off  this  first  part  of  this  statement, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  there  is  every  indication  of  con- 
tinued economic  expansion  throughout  the 
year. 

You  may  recall  that  last  year  I  indicated 
to  the  House  that  we  thought  there  would 
be  a  true  and  real  increase  of  about  six  per 
cent.  The  true  and  real  increase  was  just  a 
Uttle  over  six  per  cent;  it  was  eight  per  cent 
in  actual  dollars,  it  was  a  little  over  six  and 
a  little  under  seven,  as  I  recall,  in  terms  of 
real  dollars. 

Something  that  was  interesting  about  the 
situation  was  that  despite  the  fact  that  we 
had  a  seven  per  cent  increase  in  the  gross 
provincial  product  of  the  province,  or  there- 
abouts in  real  terms,  there  still  was  great 
concern  about  unemployment.  While  we  re- 
duced unemployment  by  25  per  cent,  with 
a  very  high  increase  in  our  gross  provincial 
product,  it  looks  as  if  in  this  coming  year 
we  will  have  a  somewhat  lower  increase  in 
our  gross  provincial  product  but  we  are  hope- 
ful that  we  will  have  as  equally  high  a  de- 
crease in  our  unemployment  rates,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  mention. 

Information  available  to  date  shows  that 
the  upswing  in  business  activity  reached  a 
peak  at  the  start  of  the  fourth  quarter  in 
1962  and  since  then  we  have  maintained  the 
economy  on  a  plateau.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  the  economy  will  decline  and,  in 
fact,  we  should  see  a  gradual  acceleration 
which  will  accumulate  into  fairly  rapid 
growth  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963. 

The  major  economic  indicators  will  prob- 
ably show  mixed  trends  throughout  the  first 
nine  months.  The  forces  of  expansion  should 
overcome  weaker  sectors  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses. By  the  end  of  the  year  the  indicators 
should  all  be  pointing  to  an  upswing. 

Early  figures  for  1963  all  show  that  the 
economy  is  still  riding  a  crest.  The  unemploy- 
ment situation  is  encouraging,  as  there  has 
been  a  substantial  improvement  since 
October,  1962.  Production  of  motor  vehicles 
and  steel,  the  two  key  manufacturing  indus- 
tries that  set  the  pace  in  1962,  continue  to 
advance.  Generally,  all  the  factors  that 
influenced  the  upswing  last  year  are  still 
apparent  this  year. 
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Another  encouraging  factor  is  the  'sudden 
and  sharp  increase  in  retail  sales  that  began 
late  in  1962  and  has  carried  over  into  the 
first  two  months  of  1963.  We  are  now  in 
April  but  our  figures  are  not  available  later 
than  for  the  two  months  in  this  field,  but 
consumers  are  continuing  to  buy  and  this  will 
be  translated  into  more  production,  more  jobs 
and  more  income. 

On  the  debit  are  the  indications  on  new 
capital  investment  this  year.  On  the  basis  of 
a  survey  completed  last  year  on  anticipated 
capital  expenditures  in  1963,  the  outlook  is 
neither  encouraging  nor  discouraging.  There 
is  an  expected  modest  rise  in  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  province,  but  this  will  not  be  of 
tlie  magnitude  necessary  for  rapid  growth. 

My  assessment  of  the  economic  situation 
is   based    on    two   fundamental   assumptions; 

(1)  That  the  economy  generated  a  new 
growth  momentum  in  1962.  Between  1957 
and  1961,  the  cyclical  movements  in  the 
economy  were  swings  on  a  plateau.  In  other 
words,  advances  recorded  in  good  years  were 
ofiFset  by  declines  in  recession  years.  As  a 
result,  the  whole  economy  showed  little  or 
no  real  gain.  Another  feature  of  this  period 
was  that  the  individual  sectors  of  the  economy 
did  not  grow  in  unison.  One  year  there 
would  be  a  sharp  improvement  in  housing 
construction.  The  next  year  manufacturing 
would  get  a  lift.  There  was  no  co-ordination, 
no  general  expansion. 

This  situation  has  now  changed  and  the 
economy  is  once  again  moving.  We  can 
expect  shifts  in  growth  rates  which  should 
be  characterized  by  a  fairly  long  and  strong 
general  advance  followed  by  slower  rates  of 
growth  over  short  periods. 

In  other  words,  the  economy  will  be  marked 
by  a  series  of  sprints  each  followed  by  a 
pause— a  consolidation  and  reorganization  of 
our  energies.  This  year  should  be  character- 
ized as  a  pause  after  some  19  months  of 
expansion;  but  even  so,  expansion  will  take 
place. 

The  second  assumption  is: 

(2)  Tliat  the  external  environment  will 
determine,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  rate 
of  growth  and  the  nature  of  growth  in  the 
Ontario   economy. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  external  world,  particularly  in 
the  United  States,  are  favourable,  our  econ- 
omy, by  this  fact  alone,  will  be  stimulated. 
This  will  affect  our  rate  of  growth.  The 
nature  of  growth  will  be  determined  by  the 
relative    degree    of    competitiveness    of    our 


industries  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
Some  industries  will  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  position.  Other  industries  will  ex- 
pand their  share  of  the  domestic  market  and 
others  will  find  exports  as  the  chief  source  of 
expansion. 

This  dependence  on  the  world  economic 
environment  does  not  imply  that  we  can  do 
nothing  in  the  economy  to  stimulate  growth 
because  we  cani  We  can,  through  our  own 
efforts,  alter  the  nature  of  our  exports  and 
imports.  We  can  improve  the  eflBciency  and 
productivity  of  our  industries.  We  can 
develop  domestic  economic  policies  which  are 
in  tune  with  conditions  in  the  world  around 
us. 

If  these  two  assumptions  that  I  have  made 
are  correct,  then  the  economy  can  continue 
to  grow  at  a  high  average  rate  over  the  next 
five  years.  I  would  not  pretend  to  predict 
exactly  what  will  happen  in  that  period,  nor 
would  I  venture  to  look  further  than  five  years 
in  the  future  because  our  figures  become 
inaccurate  beyond  this  period  of  time.  Too 
many  things  can  happen  which  invalidate 
long-term  forecasts. 

Historically,  periods  of  exceptional  growth 
have  been  associated  with  investment  booms 
—primarily  in  resource  development.  In  1963, 
the  major  investment  in  this  will  take  place 
in  the  utility  field  in  British  Columbia  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  Quebec.  These  expendi- 
tures will,  of  course,  have  a  positive  effect 
on  Ontario  industry.  But  they  are  not  of  the 
magnitude  needed  to  support  large-scale 
investment  in  manufacturing  in  Ontario. 
Hence  the  programme  I  will  mention  at  the 
conclusion,   this   afternoon. 

The  key  determinants  of  growth  this  year 
will  come  from  export  demand  in  the  United 
States  and  from  the  ability  of  our  industries 
to  increase  their  share  of  the  sales  dollar 
in  the  domestic  market. 

Looking  first  at  the  United  States,  we  can 
expect  modest  growth  there.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  the 
United  States  economy  will  not  enter  a  reces- 
sionary period  in  1963.  Two  question  marks 
are  the  possibility  of  a  steel  strike  and  the 
extent  to  which  inventories  are  accumulated. 

In  the  domestic  market,  incomes  are  at 
record  levels  and  consumers  are  buying.  They 
are  purchasing  automobiles,  television  sets, 
appliances  and  a  host  of  other  products.  If 
these  products  are  made  here  in  Canada, 
employment  and  incomes  are  generated.  If 
these  products  are  made  in  other  countries, 
we  lose  the  employment  opportunities  and 
incomes. 
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It  is  very  diflBcult  to  judge  what  will  trans- 
pire in  the  economy  in  1963  in  any  greater 
detail  than  that.  I  can  summarize  the  main 
points  as  follows: 

(1)  There  is  no  real  push  from  investment, 
but  investment  will  increase  marginally; 

(2)  Continued  expansion  in  the  United 
States  will  create  a  demand  for  our  goods; 

(3)  Consumer  spending  behaviour  will  be 
the  major  influence; 

(4)  Why  we  have  come  to  announce  today 
the  programme  with  which  I  will  conclude 
my  statement. 

On  balance,  the  economy  will  move  ahead. 
The  increase  in  goods  and  services  produced 
will  approximate  four  per  cent.  Unemploy- 
ment will  be  reduced  further  in  1963.  This 
will  take  place  because  many  industries 
moved  close  to  full  capacity  in  1962.  Main- 
tenance of  demand  will  result  in  more 
employment  and  there  will  be  a  smaller 
increase  in  output  per  worker  than  there  was 
last  year. 

The  survey  of  the  state  of  the  economy 
in  1962  and  the  forecast  for  1963  that  I  have 
given  to  the  hon.  members  will  serve  as  a 
background  from  which  to  judge  both  the 
economic  programme  introduced  last  year  and 
the  economic  policies  for  the  current  year 
which  will  be  presented  today. 

In  my  estimate  speech  to  this  Legislature 
on  March  13,  1962,  I  outlined  a  series  of 
points  or  courses  of  action  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  felt  would  be  of  material 
benefit  in  strengthening  the  Ontario  economy 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1960's.  The 
programme  sketched  in  that  speech  was  not 
window  dressing.  It  was  a  programme  of 
action.  And  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
to  the  hon.  members  that  the  various  points 
have  been  carried  out  in  all  essentials. 

I  would  like  to  make  brief  reference  to 
each  of  these  points  to  refresh  your  mind 
briefly  as  to  the  objectives  and  tiie  results. 
In  several  cases,  the  hon.  members  will,  I  am 
sure,  want  more  detailed  information.  I 
intend,  therefore,  to  limit  my  remarks  to  a 
brief  description  of  the  major  features  of 
those  items  which  are  covered  by  individual 
votes  in  the  estimates. 

The  first  point  of  the  economic  programme 
was  the  creation  of  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  to  improve  the  industrial  and  mar- 
keting eflBciency  of  the  Ontario  economy, 
maintain  an  appropriate  rate  of  growth,  and 
raise  living  standards.  The  council  was  estab- 
lished on  February  1,  1962  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Randall,  former  president 


and  managing  director  of  General  Steel  Wares 
Limited. 

The  economic  council  is  composed  of  16 
members  selected  for  their  knowledge  and 
experience  and  represent  a  broad  spectrum 
of  economic  interests,  not  least  of  which  is 
the  woman's  viewpoint  as  a  consumer,  as 
evidenced  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Plump- 
tree  of  Ottawa  and  today  we  appointed  Mr. 
Sefton  of  the  Steelworkers  Union.  The  coun- 
cil has  now  overcome  its  teething  pains  and  is 
making  headway  in  fulfilling  its  objectives. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  about  its  work  when 
on  vote  402. 

Our  second  point  dealt  with  the  undertaking 
of  a  three-point  survey  of  the  operations  and 
future  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
These  surveys  are  now  complete  and  arising 
from  them  many  changes  in  the  operation 
and  structure  were  made,  and  many  more 
have  yet  to  follow.  I  have  asked  the  hon. 
member  for  Parry  Sound  (Mr.  A.  Johnston) 
to  speak  on  the  commission  at  the  end  of 
vote  413,  where  other  hon.  members  may  also 
speak  if  they  wish. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  dedication  and  energy  of 
three  members  of  the  commission  who 
resigned  in  the  past  year.  The  late  Colonel 
Reynolds,  the  former  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  greatly  missed.  He  was  a  fine 
Canadian  devoted  to  the  north  and  a  man 
who  in  his  time  brought  about  much  creative 
development.  The  government  also  accepted 
with  regret  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Aubert, 
after  17  years  of  service  and  Mr.  Potter  who 
had  been  with  the  commission  for  over  15 
years. 

The  third  plank  in  the  economic  pro- 
gramme was  the  $7.2  million  extension  to 
the  Northern  Ontario  Communications  System. 
This  work  is  now  virtually  complete,  and  we 
will  make  reference  to  ihis  when  the  hon. 
member  speaks  about  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  points  of  our  pro- 
gramme dealt  with  the  general  area  of  re- 
search. We  undertook  a  special  study  to 
examine  the  feasibihty  of  establishing  a  new 
Ontario  research  centre.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  as  a  result  of  our  investigations  con- 
struction began  on  the  new  satellite  research 
community  at  Sheridan  Park  on  January  15, 
1963.  This  multi-million-dollar  project  will 
house  the  Ontario  Research  Foundation  and 
research  laboratories  of  private  companies. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  new  research  community 
will  be  able  to  attract  research  laboratories, 
assist  in  recruiting  good  research  workers, 
improve  the  general  level  of  technology  in 
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Ontario,  and  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
co-operative  use  of  expensive  and  specialized 
research  equipment. 

I  would  add  two  others:  We  hope  thereby 
to  help  create  Ontario  as  the  research  centre 
of  Canada  and  thus  in  some  way  stem  the 
flow,  if  that  could  be  properly  used  as  the 
phrase,  of  highly  skilled  people  who  seek 
Opportunities  in  research  elsewhere  out  of  this 
country.  The  completion  of  these  facilities 
might  well  run  up  to  a  total  cost  of  $30  mil- 
lion. 

To  further  expand  the  research  work  in  this 
province  we  increased  the  grants  to  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  and  made  ad- 
ditional grants  to  special  studies  which  we 
feel  will  advance  our  economy.  We  will  be 
asking  you  to  increase  our  grants  to  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  again  this  year. 
On  August  8,  1962,  as  another  plank  of 
our  programme  of  last  year  to  which  I  am 
making  reference,  we  established,  under  the 
economic  council,  the  industrial  research 
committee  chaired  by  Mr.  J.  Cogan,  vice- 
president  and  director.  Imperial  Oil  Limited. 
This  committee  was  established  to  determine 
what  research  facilities  existed  in  Ontario 
and  what  could  be  done  to  rationalize  and 
co-ordinate  their  activities.  Actually  they 
have  gone  beyond  this  area  and  have  included 
a  great  deal  of  the  research  that  is  being 
conducted  in  Canada  itself  to  make  sure  that 
we  avoid  duplication.  While  much  of  the 
committee's  research  is  of  a  highly  technical 
and  long-term  nature,  concrete  results  have 
already  been  forthcoming. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
Ontario  government  should  implement  a  tax 
incentive  to  scientific  research  by  amending 
The  Ontario  Corporation  Tax  Act.  This  has 
been  done.  The  committee  also  pointed  out 
that  in  teaching  alone  we  need  23,000  pro- 
fessionally trained  scientists,  and  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  find  them.  A 
sub-committee  has  been  formed  and  is  in- 
vestigating to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
accelerate  the  number  of  professionally 
trained  scientists  available  in  Ontario.  A  very 
detailed  and  informative  report  has  been  pre- 
pared on  co-operative  research  among  organ- 
isations, which  blueprints  the  methods  that 
can  be  employed  to  organize  such  ventures. 

Our  sixth  point  was  predicated  on  the  con- 
viction that  northern  Ontario  has  specific 
problems  and  needs  which  must  be  examined 
separately  from  those  of  Ontario  as  a  whole. 
To  facilitate  this  we  created  on  August  8, 
1962,  the  northern  development  committee 
vmder  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Prettie, 
president,  Northern  Wood  Preservers  Lim- 
ited, of  Port  Arthur. 


The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  study 
and  recommend  ways  and  means  of  develop- 
ing the  economy  of  northern  Ontario  as  a 
special  subject.  It  is  concerned  primarily 
with  transportation  facilities,  manufactu|:ing, 
service,  mining  and  forestry  products  devel- 
ments. 

To  date,  the  committee  has  been  especially 
concerned  with  the  need  for  improved  trans- 
portation in  the  north  and  has  specifically 
recommended  that  Highway  11,  where  neces- 
sary, be  brought  to  Trans-Canada  standards. 
Special  studies  have  been  undertaken  with 
regard  to  air  services  in  co-operation  with  the 
federal  Department  of  Transport. 

In  the  field  of  forestry,  the  committee  made 
certain  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
logging  tax  and  these  have  been  implemented 
by  both  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. In  addition,  the  committee  has  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  feasibility  studies 
on  the  Cochrane  district  and  on  Moosonee. 

On  November  21,  1962,  in  accordance  with 
the  seventh  plank  in  our  programme,  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  economic 
council  was  formed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  P.  E.  Tregunno,  chairman,  Ontario 
Fresh  Peach  Growers'  Marketing  Board.  This 
committee  in  co-operation  with  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  producers, 
processors  and  distributing  organizations  has 
been  asked  to  investigate  and  recommend 
ways  and  means  to  strengthen  the  marketing 
of  Ontario  agricultural  products. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  committee  will 
prove  to  be  extremely  valuable  and  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  A  long-term  study  is  now 
underway  to  ascertain,  from  an  examination 
of  trade  data,  information  on  the  unexploited 
marketing  potential  for  Ontario  agricultural 
products.  The  committee  has  a  very  real 
advantage  in  that  it  co-ordinates  the  efforts 
of  the  research  facilities  available  at  the 
government  level  with  the  practical  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  agriculturalists 
and  food  processors  who  are  members.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  see  worthwhile  results 
in  the  very  near  future  in  this  area  and  would 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  this 
is  an  economic  matter  as  well  as  an  agri- 
cultural matter  and  is  therefore  of  great 
interest  to  every  area  of  this  province  and  is 
an  essential  arm  to  the  economic  side  of  the 
department. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  has  announced  the  estabhshment  of 
a  food  council  and  it  may  appear  at  first 
glance  that  some  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural committee  of  the  economic  council 
will  duplicate  that  of  the  food  council.   How- 
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ever,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  not  Ja  fact  and 
that  the  work  of  the  two  organizations  com- 
plement one  another. 

In  our  1962  economic  programme  the  12- 
point  housing  programme  formed  the  eighth 
plarik.  It  is  my  intention  to  deal  further  with 
housing  when  we  combine  vote  405  with 
vote  413  for  discussion  on  housing.  I  can  say, 
however,  that  an  important  beginning  was 
made  upon  this  new  housing  programme 
which  was  considered  a  rather  novel  depar- 
ture from  conventional  housing  programmes 
in  North  America.  I  believe  that  as  a  result 
of  our  leadership  in  this  venture  we  will  be 
able  to  solve  in  the  coming  year  the  problem 
of  housing  in  metropolitan  areas  and  will  have 
produced  an  understanding  between  the  new 
federal  government,  the  province  and  our 
municipalities  which  will  open  the  way  to 
the  purchase,  on  a  participating  basis,  of 
existing  housing  and  an  expanded  programme 
of  urban  development. 

The  ninth  plank  in  our  economic  pro- 
gramme was  the  retraining  of  our  labour 
force.  In  the  budget  on  February  7  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Allan) 
announced  that  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  was  plarming  to 
hold  a  conference  on  automation  and  social 
change  in  co-operation  with  The  Department 
of  Education  and  The  Department  of  Labour. 
I  regret  to  say  that  this  proposed  conference 
has  been  postponed  for  several  reasons: 

1.  Late  in  1962  the  federal  government 
announced  that  it  would  hold  a  conference 
on  automation.  Their  plan  in  this  field  was 
not  fully  made  known  but  as  soon  as  the  new 
hon.  Minister  has  been  appointed  I  shall  go 
to  Ottawa  and  discuss  with  him  how  we  can 
proceed  usefully  in  co-operation  with  each 
other  in  this  field. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  wait  for  the  completion  and 
general  public  distribution  of  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  manpower  training. 

3.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  hold  a  seminar  on  auto- 
mation in  May. 

Because  of  these  factors  it  seemed  advis- 
able to  delay  plans  for  holding  a  conference 
sponsored  by  departments  of  the  provincial 
government. 

But  I  should  add  that  we  have  not  been 
inactive  in  this  field.  The  department  is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  study  on  the 
future  occupational  needs  of  Ontario  based 
6n  1961  census  figures  now  coming  available 
and  this  was  impossible  until  these  census 
figures  were  available.  This  study  was 
planned  after  consultation  with  other  depart- 


ments and  may  or  may  not  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government. 

The  tenth  point  in  our  economic  pro- 
gramme last  year  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
industrial  incentives. 

On  May  30,  1962,  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  established  the  industrial  develop- 
ment committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Campbell,  President  of  Wallace 
Barnes  Limited.  This  committee  was  estab- 
lished to  isolate  and  analyze  areas  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  continued  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  province's  economy  and  to 
recommend  ways  of  accelerating  growth.  It 
was  asked  to  study  tax  incentives,  the  avail- 
ability of  capital  and  to  review  the  pro- 
grammes and  procedures  of  the  trade  and 
industry  branch  and  to  recommend  any 
changes  or  additions  required. 

This  committee  studied  and  substantially 
modified  the  initial  work  done  by  the  depart- 
ment on  the  Ontario  Development  Agency. 
The  committee  has  also  made  thorough 
studies  into  the  area  of  defence  procurement 
and  as  a  result  of  its  work  The  Department 
of  Defence  Production  agreed  to  have  booths 
at  the  Cornwall  and  North  Bay  Manufacturing 
Opportunities  Shows  and  we  believe  that 
considerable  advances  can  be  made  in  this 
area  as  a  result  of  this  committee's  activities. 

The  committee  has  been  extremely  helpful 
because  it  can  bring  to  bear  on  economic 
problems  and  policy  suggestions  the  com- 
bined experience  and  business  acumen 
acquired  over  the  years  by  many  of  its 
members.  It  therefore  adds  an  element  to 
our  research  work  and  studies  which  we 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain. 

In  connection  with  incentives  which  can 
or  should  be  offered  to  industries  to  encour- 
age development  and  expansion.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  pre- 
pared a  number  of  definite  proposals.  The 
budget  made  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
two  of  these  proposals,  based  on  expansion 
of  capital  and  expansion  of  employment. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
budget,  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  could 
introduce  these  two  tax  incentives  into  the 
Legislature  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  session. 
However,  when  we  started  applying  these 
two  incentives  to  the  specific  industries  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  we  found  a  number 
of  anomalies.  We  therefore  asked  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  to  withdraw  these  two 
incentives  and  to  refer  all  of  the  incentive 
proposals  to  the  newly  established  Ontario 
committee  on  taxation,  and  to  continue  this 
study  under  the  Ontario  Economic  Council 
of  its  industrial  development  committee. 
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The  terms  of  reference  of  this  committee 
have  been  described  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts).  In  view  of  the  wide 
range  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  incomplete  legislative 
programme  in  Ottawa,  not  to  mention  the 
extensive  incentive  programme  advocated  by 
the  Liberal  Party  at  Ottawa,  we  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  at  this  time  to  make  an 
adjustment  which  within  a  matter  of  months 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  more  effective 
national  incentives  where  national  incentives 
are  much  more  effective. 

The  eleventh  point  of  the  economic  pro- 
gramme dealt  with  the  amalgamation  of  the 
three  Ontario  Hydro  systems.  This  project 
has  been  completed. 

However,  the  full  impact  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  tlie  hydro  systems  is  unknown  until 
final  figures  for  1962  are  available.  We  are 
sure  that  the  efficiency  in  the  whole  cost 
structure  that  we  expected  will  be  realized. 

The  twelfth  point  of  our  programme 
visualized  the  establishment  of  a  tourist 
committee  within  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council.  Such  a  committee  was  formed  on 
July  18,  1962  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Cranston, 
chairman  of  Ontario's  Archaeological  and 
Historic  Sites  Board  and  executive  vice- 
president.  Shoe  Corporation  of  Canada, 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  chairman. 

From  the  beginning,  the  tourist  committee 
realized  that  the  major  problem  in  studying 
this  very  important  element  of  our  economy 
was  the  fact  that  little  or  no  concrete  infor- 
mation was  generally  available  amongst  the 
tourist  industry  itself.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
public  hearings  and  the  committee  in  travel- 
ling throughout  the  province  received  over 
200  submissions  and  discussed  the  tourist 
industry  with  more  than  300  interested 
persons.  Since  the  public  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee has  continued  its  work  and  has  been 
holding  discussions  with  associations  that  are 
closely  allied  to  the  industry.  At  the  present 
time  the  final  report  is  being  drafted.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  submitted  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  council. 

Early  in  its  deliberations  the  committee 
recommended  that  a  souvenir  contest  and 
show  should  be  held  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  The  Departments  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  and  Economics  and  Development. 
Such  an  exhibition  and  competition  was  held 
in  Febniary. 

The  thirteenth  plank  in  our  programme 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
Development  Agency.  As  the  hon.  members 
are    aware,    legislation    creating    this    agency 


has  already  received  Royal  assent  and  the 
first  loans  have  been  made.  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  members  will  wish  to  discuss  this  in 
more  detail  so  I  will  delay  any  further  re- 
marks until  we  come  to  vote  406. 

The  final  plank— that  is  the  twentieth, 
skipping  from  the  thirteenth  to  twentieth— 
the  final  plank,  in  our  economic  programme 
dealt  with  a  "new  look"  immigration  policy 
for  the  province  of  Ontario.  Tliis  programme 
has  been  established  and  it  has  been  based 
on  the  needs  of  Ontario  industry.  The  pro- 
gramme briefly  is  this: 

(1)  The  immigration  officials  in  the  province 
through  field  trips  and  interviews  ascertain 
the  shortages  of  skilled  and  trained  personnel 
existing  in  the  province;  (2)  this  information 
is  then  relayed  to  our  immigration  office  in 
Ontario  House  in  London,  England;  (3)  our 
immigration  officers,  working  out  of  Ontario 
House,  are  then  able  to  more  effectively 
screen  prospective  immigrants  and  to  advise 
them  more  fully  on  the  job  opportunities 
available  to  them  in  the  province.  When  we 
come  to  talk  about  Ontario  House,  I  can 
point  out  to  you  just  how  effective  this  has 
been  in  the  past  year. 

In  the  original  presentation  of  the  1962 
economic  programme  the  six  points  between 
numbers  13  and  20,  namely  the  fourteenth 
to  nineteenth  planks,  were  outlined  separ- 
ately. As  work  progressed  in  each  of  these 
areas  it  became  apparent  to  us  that  they 
really  formed  an  integrated  whole. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  clear  to  the  hon. 
members.  While  the  Trade  Crusade,  because 
of  its  very  nature,  has  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention,  it  is  only  one  part  of 
our  total  economic  policy. 

An  objective  examination  of  our  economy 
reveals  one  fundamental  fact.  The  rate  of 
growth  in  the  Ontario  economy  has  been 
insufficient  to  generate  jobs  for  our  expanding 
labour  force  and  incomes  for  our  people. 
Closely  associated  with  this  are  the  problems 
we  faced  in  1962  arising  from  our  chronic 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  recognize  that  the  problem  of  the  balance 
of  payments  and  the  relative  size  of  the 
deficit  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  econ- 
omists. I  am  not,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be» 
an  economist.  But,  I  think  that  most  of  the 
hon.  members  will  agree  with  me  on  one 
point— no  family,  no  company  and  no  nation 
can  continue  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  spend- 
ing more  money  than  it  receives  in  income, 
and  tlie  facts  clearly  show  that  Canada  in  the 
past  ten  years  has  spent  $9  billion  more  than 
it  has  earned  from  exports. 

There  are  many  people  who  will  tell  you 
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that  this  is  perfectly  all  right— that  Canada  is 
a  young  and  developing  nation  and  needs 
foreign  capital,  now  and  in  the  future.  My 
answer  to  this  is  quite  simple.  We  have 
been  saying  this  in  Canada  ever  since  Con- 
federation. When  are  we  going  to  reach  the 
point  when  we  can  consider  ourselves  a 
developed  nation?  Will  this  point  be  reached 
when  we  have  sold  all  our  resources  and  all 
our  productive  facilities  to  someone  else? 

I  have  felt  that  it  was  essential  to  carry 
the  Ontario  Government's  Trade  Crusade  to 
the  United  States,  not  only  by  way  of 
sales  missions,  branch  plants,  manufacturing 
arrangements,  manufacturers  agency  pro- 
grammes, etc.,  but  to  travel  to  some  of  the 
major  United  States  cities  to  explain  to  the 
industrialists,  manufacturers,  labour  leaders 
and  civic  and  business  leaders,  the  importance 
of  the  strength  of  the  Canadian  economy  and 
the  position  held  within  it  by  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  have  spoken  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and, 
yesterday,  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  have  pro- 
posed that  Canada  must  be  permitted  to  sell 
more  goods  to  the  United  States;  that  there 
are  extensive  opportunities  for  American  in- 
vestment and  enterprise  in  this  province;  that 
American-owned  subsidiaries  in  Ontario 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  actively  and  in 
competition  with  the  American  Head  OflBce 
export  orders;  and  that  American  subsidiaries 
in  Ontario  should  be  encouraged  to  buy 
Canadian  component  parts,  particularly,  when 
the  component  parts  can  be  obtained  as 
cheaply  or  more  cheaply  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Americans,  to  whom 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  speaking,  that 
they  better  understand  the  importance  of  the 
Canadian  market  to  the  United  States  econ- 
omy. I  pointed  out  to  them  that  Canada 
alone  purchases  from  the  United  States  more 
than  the  next  two  best  customers  of  the 
United  States  combined,  namely.  Great 
Britain  and  France.  I  pointed  out  to  them 
also  that  Canadians,  on  a  per  capita  and  a 
gross  national  product  basis,  have  invested 
more  in  the  United  States  than  the  United 
States  citizens  have  invested  in  Canada,  and 
lastly,  that  the  province  of  Ontario  buys  from 
the  United  States  more  goods  than  any  other 
jurisdiction  in  the  world,  except  Canada,  buy- 
ing more  from  the  United  States  than  the 
United  Kingdom  or  France.  Ontario  buys 
more  goods  from  the  United  States,  finished 
merchandise,  than  either  France  or  the  United 
Kingdom. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  American  audiences 
that  there  are  great  opportunities  in  tiiis 
coimtry,  not  only  to  come  here,  but  to  work 


in  conjunction  with  our  industry,  future  pro- 
granmies  which  can  be  of  benefit  and  value 
to  our  individual  economies. 

One  might  have  considered  that  these 
observations  in  the  heartland  of  the  Americas 
would  perhaps  not  be  well  received.  Far 
from  it!  Americans  admire  enterprise,  creativ- 
ity and  above  all,  courage,  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  more  people  from  Canada,  and  partic- 
ularly, more  people  involved  in  pubhc  life 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
working  with  American  citizens,  who  are 
involved  in  their  everyday  life  in  government 
and  industry,  that  we  can  resolve  many  of  the 
irritants  which  exist  and  in  so  doing  can 
accomplish  much  good  for  our  respective 
economies. 

I  might  point  out  at  this  time  that  we  have 
now  under  negotiation  a  number  of  meetings 
between  manufacturers  in  Ontario  and  manu- 
facturers in  other  states  of  the  United  States, 
being  sponsored  in  a  quiet  way  by  the 
governors  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  look  at  some  other 
schemes  advanced  to  secure  greater  Canadian 
control  over  our  productive  facilities  and 
resources.  Some  argue  that  we  should  buy 
back  these  assets  from  foreign  owners.  Others 
believe  that  more  Canadians  should  partici- 
pate on  the  boards  of  directors  of  foreign- . 
controlled  firms.  In  my  opinion,  we  should 
be  even  more  realistic  than  this.  What  we 
all  earnestly  desire  is  that  these  companies 
consider  their  responsibilities  to  the  country 
that  has  nourished  them  and  to  the  commu- 
nities that  have  grown  with  them.  In  other 
words,  the  foreign  subsidiary,  like  any  immi- 
grant, should  accept  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Canadian  citizenship. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  What  kind 
of  response  did  you  get  on  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  A  very  good  one.  An 
extremely  good  one. 

An  hon.  member:  They  agree  with  that 
but  they  do  not  do  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  quite  correct, 
this  is  quite  correct.  If  your  objective  is 
to  promote  economic  growth,  increase  em- 
ployment and  to  eliminate  the  deficit  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  then  the  co-operation  of 
foreign-owned  companies  and  internationally 
aflBliated  unions  as  well  as  Canadian  com- 
panies and  unions  is  necessary.  Beyond  this 
must  be  the  understanding  that  Canada  is  an 
industrial  nation  and  that  Ontario  contributes 
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in  no  small  measure  to  the  whole.  Our 
secondary  manufacturing  industries  are  the 
key  to  the  future  growth  and  development 
of  this  country  and  this  province.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  competition  at  home 
and  abroad  unencumbered  by  artificial  re- 
straints imposed  by  policy  decisions  made  in 
the  interest  of  other  countries. 

Admittedly,  capital  investment  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  development.  However,  it  is  not 
the  only  characteristic  of  development  and 
far  too  many  words  are  expended  upon  the 
proposition  that  economic  growth  can  be 
achieved  simply  by  building  more  capital 
facilities.  This  argument  entirely  ignores  the 
fact  that  investment  does  not  take  place  un- 
less the  investor  is  reasonably  confident  that 
the  productive  capacity  to  be  created  by  the 
investment  will  be  utilized  profitably.  There 
seems  to  be  some  mysterious  magical  assump- 
tion that  if  a  company  sets  up  shop  and  starts 
turning  out  goods,  that  the  goods  will  be 
sold.  This,  of  course,  is  not  so  and  there 
is  no  point  in  creating  manufacturing  capacity 
to  turn  out  goods  unless  there  is  a  market 
into  which  these  goods  can  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  balance  of  payments  problem,  the 
economic  growth  problem  and  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  all  find  a  common  denominator 
in  this  one  simple  proposition— Canadian 
industry  does  not  sell  enough  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  home  or  abroad.  By  selling  more  we 
produce  more,  we  pay  more  wages  and  we 
employ  more  people.  It  is  my  contention 
that  this  country  and  this  province  are  not 
going  to  move  ahead  until  our  industries  cap- 
ture a  larger  share  of  the  domestic  market 
and  expand  into  foreign  markets  with  vigour. 

Here  are  some  facts.  One-third  of  all 
imports  into  Canada  are  consumer  goods. 
This  means  that  last  year,  imports  of  con- 
sumer goods  amounted  to  approximately  $2 
billion.  So  at  the  retail  level,  these  goods 
were  valued  in  excess  of  $4  billion  or  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  total  of  all  retail 
sales  in  Canada  in  1962. 

This  figure  of  $2  billion  or  $4  billion,  as 
the  case  may  be,  has  two  immense  implica- 
tions: Firstly,  it  gives  some  indication  of  the 
size  of  the  potential  domestic  market  available 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  which  they  are 
not  occupying,  right  in  front  of  them.  The 
second  fact  arising  from  the  sales  value  of 
$4  billion  is  that  this  represents  a  potential 
of  over  100,000  jobs  which  Canadians  do 
not  have  but  would  have  if  the  majority  of 
these  retail  sales  were  of  Canadian  origin. 

Further,  Canada  is  capable  of  producing 
at  least  half  of  the  remaining  $4  billion  worth 
of  imports  which  come  into  this  country  as 


processed  industrial  materials,  component 
parts,  machinery  and  equipment.  This  figure 
of  $4  billion  again  is  indicative  of  two  most 
important  facts.  Firstly,  the  $4  billion  proves 
that  there  is  a  market  here  and  the  market 
is  simply  not  being  serviced  by  Canadians. 
Secondly,  this  $4  billion  represents,  by  our 
estimate,  at  least  another  100,000  jobs  that 
Canadians  do  not  have  but  which  Canadians 
could  have  if  this  produce  was  made  in 
Canada. 

Similarly,  the  potential  in  exports  is 
unknown.  The  question  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  Are  we  going  to  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  ignore  the  opportunities?  Are  we  going 
to  repeat  once  again  the  tired  old  cliches  that 
our  costs  are  too  high  and  our  production 
runs  are  too  short?  They  obviously  are  not 
or  a  company  Hke  American  Motors  simply 
could  not  compete  against  Chrysler,  Stude- 
baker.  Ford  and  General  Motors.  They  have 
a  run  of  something  like  30,000  as  opposed  to 
200,000. 

I  readily  understand  the  proposition  that 
if  a  nation  wants  to  sell,  it  has  to  buy.  The 
simple  proposition  I  want  to  make,  and  it  can 
be  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  is 
that  we  have  been  buying  far  more  than  we 
have  been  selling.  We  have,  in  fact,  been 
buying  much  too  much.  I  believe  that  we 
can  properly  and  justifiably  reduce  our  imports 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  increase  our  exports 
so  as  to  bring  both  of  these  into  a  reasonable 
balance. 

We  have  in  1963  reached  a  new  era  in  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  various 
jurisdictions  of  Canada  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment. I  think  tliat  this  is  as  true  in  terms 
of  culture  as  it  is  in  taxation  and  finance  not 
to  mention  in  the  area  of  economic  develop- 
ment. This  government  believes  that  all  sec- 
tions of  this  country  must  develop  evenly  and 
prosper  together  or  suffer  as  one.  We  all 
have  a  vital  role  in  the  economic  growth 
of  this  country.  We  have  a  real  and  impor- 
tant part  to  play  in  the  course  of  action  that 
will  be  taken  and  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  this  province  which  we  can- 
not ignore  and  which  we  intend  to  honour* 

It  is  my  strongly  held  belief  that  if  Canada 
and  Ontario  are  to  grow  and  prosper  we  must 
strike  out  boldly  on  a  poHcy  of  expansion  iii 
our  manufacturing  industries.  I  would  not 
want  my  remarks  to  be  interpreted  as  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  no  place  for  our  basic 
resources  in  the  Brave  New  World.  Certainly 
there  is.  But  let's  start  exporting  more  flour 
instead  of  wheat,  more  specialty  steels  and 
basic  shapes  instead  of  iron  ore,  petroleum 
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prO(Ju6ts  instead  of  crude  oil,'ftirniture  instead 
of  lumber,  and  manufactured  goods  of  all 
kinds  instead  of  industrial  materials  and  raw 
food  products.  Secondly  we  should  concen- 
trate on  manufacturing  and  selling  more  goods 
in  the  domestic  market.  Not  on  the  basis  of 
some  hothouse  plant,  but  in  the  face  of  and 
in  spite  of  competition.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  compete  in  Canada  we 
will  never  succeed  in  selling  abroad. 

These  twin  objectives  are  vital  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  balance  of  payments  problems.  It 
^an  be  demonstrated  on  basic  mathematical 
principles  that  we  cannot  expect  to  eliminate 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  by 
relying  on  exports  alone.  It  simply  cannot  be 
done.  The  facts  are  obvious— imports  and 
the  deficit  on  invisible  items  are  growing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  exports  are  growing, 
or  ever  have  grown  over  any  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

The  "do  it  by  exports"  argument  falls 
apart  when  you  examine  the  situation  closely. 
Anyone  who  claims  that  we  can  export  enough 
to  balance  our  payments  without  doing  some- 
thing about  imports  is  just  not  realistic.  What 
are  our  exports?  They  are  chiefly  raw 
materials  which  are  facing  more  and  more 
competition  in  world  markets.  Take  a  look 
at  world  prices  for  industrial  raw  materials, 
which  have  become  weak  in  recent  years,  or 
the  press  reports  of  new  deposits  and  new 
mines  discovered  and  coming  into  production 
around  the  world.  Agricultural  goods?  Here 
we  are  faced  with  the  protectionist  policies 
of  EEC,  and  surplus  production  in  most 
agricultural  exporting  nations  in  the  world, 
including  the  United  States.  Manufactured 
goods?  Here  there  are  enlarging  opportunities. 
But  does  anyone  really  believe  that  we  can 
export  manufactured  goods  if  we  can't  com- 
pete in  our  own  markets?  If  we  are  to  share 
in  the  growth  in  world  trade  of  manufactured 
goods,  we  will  have  to  begin  my  displacing 
some  imports  at  home,  at  least,  displacing 
some  of  the  increasing  rate  of  their  importa- 
tion. 

These  manufactured  goods  need  not  be 
automobiles,  or  cameras,  or  watches— they  can 
be  goods  that  use  our  resources.  They  can  be 
based  on  the  further  processing  of  our 
resources,  on  new  designs,  on  new  production 
techniques,  on  research  and  product  develop- 
ment. And  they  will  be  manufactured  by 
plants  owned  and  controlled  by  both  Cana- 
jdians  and  foreign  investors. 
-  The  analysis  of  our  economic  problems 
leads  to  one  inescapable  conclusion.  Govern- 
ment policies   should  be   designed  to   assist 


our  fnaniifacturirig  industries  to  captui'e  a 
larger  share  of  the  domestic  market  and  to 
expand  their  export  rnarkets,  and  this  is  what 
this  government  has  attempted  to  do  in  the 
Trade  Crusade. 

What  then,  is  the  Trade  Crusade?  First, 
the  Trade  Crusade  is  more  than  an  advertis- 
ing programme,  though  public  education  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Trade  Crusade.  Cana- 
dians and  Ontario  residents  in  particular  are 
conditioned  by  advertising  flowing  in  from 
the  United  States.  They  are  made  aware 
of  the  new  products  and  fads  generated  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  the  world's  richest  nation. 
Canadians  want  these  goods  and  services 
when  they  see  them,  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 

If  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  Canada, 
then  we  benefit  from  the  United  States  adver- 
tising. If  these  goods  are  imported,  we  are 
simply  adding  to  our  own  economic  prob- 
lems. The  government  cannot  and  should  not 
restrict  the  flow  of  ideas,  designs  and  products 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Nor 
should  the  government  pay  for  advertising 
particular  commodities.  But,  the  government 
can  and  should  point  out  the  real  costs  of 
indiscriminate  purchases  of  imported  items. 
Therefore,  the  public  information  programme, 
as  a  technique  of  consumer  education,  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  Canadian  manufacturing  industry.  If  con- 
sumers look  at  the  label  before  they  buy, 
jobs  can  be  created. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  two-way  process.  Our 
manufacturers  are  encouraged  to  produce 
previously  imported  products  because  a 
"Made  in  Canada"  label  means  something 
now  to  a  consumer.  At  the  same  time,  the 
consumer  can  tell  the  manufacturer  that  his 
price  is  too  high  or  his  product  is  inferior, 
not  on  the  basis  of  whim,  but  on  the  basis 
of  comparative  shopping.  Second  aspect  of 
this  Trade  Crusade  is  that  it  is  more  than  the 
manufacturing  opportunity  shows,  though 
they  are  essential  parts  of  the  Trade  Crusade. 

Ontario  businessmen,  like  the  consumer, 
have  developed  habits  in  purchasing  that  are 
detrimental  to  the  economy.  They  have 
tended  to  buy,  from  distributors  or  companies, 
imported  parts  or  components  because  they 
felt  that  these  parts  were  cheaper  than  those 
they  could  get  from  Canadian  suppliers. 
While  this  is  often  the  case,  far  too  often 
it  is  not. 

Ontario  manufacturers  were  conditioned  by 
15  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity  after 
the  end  of  World  War  Two.  They  worked 
with  a  huge  backlog  of  unfilled  orders.  They 
became   complacent.    They   took   the   easiest 
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road,  and  if  this  meant  buying  in  the  United 
States  that  was  accepted. 

Well,  after  five  years  of  drift,  this  com- 
placency has  been  shattered.  Businessmen 
were  forced  to  compete  for  every  sale  they 
made.  They  got  used  to  working  with  care- 
fully controlled  inventories  and  small  back- 
logs. They  started  to  shop  carefully  to  find 
materials  and  components  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

While  the  Ontario  government  couldn't  tell 
a  manufacturer  where  to  buy  and  how  much 
to  spend,  it  could  assist  him  in  finding  oppor- 
tunities to  produce  and  sell  more  parts  and 
components  in  Canada.  The  medium  created 
to  do  this  job  was  the  Manufacturing  Oppor- 
timity  Show. 

The  Trade  Crusade  is  more  than  sales 
missions,  though  they  are  essential. 

Too  many  Canadian  manufacturing  con- 
cerns view  the  world  around  them  in  terms 
of  a  threat  to  their  market  rather  than  as  a 
potential  market  for  their  goods.  This  essen- 
tially negative  approach,  this  inferiority 
complex,  has  acted  as  a  brake  to  initiative 
and  increased  production.  By  concentrating 
on  the  domestic  market  we  have  been  unable 
to  achieve  the  economies  and  efiBciencies  of 
large-scale  production.  Limited  production 
runs  have,  in  turn,  raised  costs  and  further 
impaired  the  competitive  position  of  Ontario 
industries. 

There  are  two  approaches  open  to  us  in 
the  future.  Either  we  turn  completely  in- 
wards and  by  higher  tariffs,  exchange  controls 
and  quotas  attempt  to  isolate  our  economy, 
or  we  break  out  of  the  straitjacket  of  in- 
efficient short  runs  by  selling  abroad.  In  a 
world  moving  toward  lower  tariffs,  the  first 
alternative  is  unrealistic.  The  second  alter- 
native must  be  our  choice. 

The  sales  missions,  by  taking  the  medium 
sized  manufacturer  to  foreign  markets,  gives 
him  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
in  which  he  must  operate.  The  individual 
manufacturer,  by  going  on  a  sales  mission, 
can  deal  directly  with  his  customer,  he  can 
talk  design,  specification,  price  and  delivery. 
He  gets  valuable  experience  in  dealing  with 
business  methods  and  government  regula- 
tions which  are  foreign  to  him.  He  gains  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
potential  of  export  sales.  And,  finally,  if  he 
is  successful,  he  creates  new  jobs  and 
increased  production  in  Ontario. 

I  have  discussed  the  three  aspects  of  the 
Trade  Crusade  which  have  received  the  most 
attention  in  recent  months.  But  I  want  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  there  is  no  confusion  on 
this  point,   the  Trade   Crusade   encompasses 


much  more  than  the  three  methods  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  the  Trade  Crusade,  in 
its  entirety,  is  only  one  part  of  our  economic 
programme. 

Before  going  on  to  outline  the  Trade 
Crusade,  I  want  to  say  something  of  its 
underlying  philosophy.  It  is  this  government's 
conviction  that  industry  will  function  best  in 
an  atmosphere  of  limited  government  control 
and  direction.  Some  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite  have,  from  time  to  time,  advocated 
direct  interference  with  industry  through  the 
use  of  economic  planning  or  die  imposition 
of  Crown  corporations.  This  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  industry  work- 
ing in  a  competitive  environment  can  best 
provide  the  jobs  and  incomes  needed  to 
increase  our  living  standards. 

The  Trade  Crusade,  as  with  our  other 
economic  policies,  is  designed  to  help  industry 
help  itself.  It  provides  the  mechanisms  by 
which  new  markets  can  be  found,  new  prod- 
ucts can  be  developed  and  new  industries 
can  be  built.  We  do  not  believe  that  govern- 
ment should  direct  industry  or  make  decisions 
which  are  more  appropriately  and  effectively 
made  in  the  market  place. 

People  who  advocate  more  government 
interference  should  stop  and  think  about  how 
many  thousands  of  individual  decisions  are 
made  by  millions  of  individuals  in  this  prov- 
ince every  year  that  affect  the  course  of  our 
economy.  The  economy  is  the  product  of 
these  decisions. 

To  be  effective,  economic  policies  devised 
by  governments  must  take  the  complexities  of 
the  economy  into  consideration.  Policy  limited 
to  one  or  two  central  agencies  or  methods 
tends  to  oversimplify  the  real  world.  Critics 
of  the  Trade  Crusade  either  assume  that  it  is 
too  narrow,  because  they  focus  their  attention 
on  only  one  part,  or  they  claim  that  it  is  too 
diverse,  that  it  tries  to  go  in  all  directions 
at  once. 

The  second  criticism  is  valid  to  a  limited 
extent— the  Trade  Crusade  does  try  to  do 
everything  at  once,  because  economic  policy 
must  act  on  all  elements  of  our  complex 
economy  if  it  is  to  work.  The  policies  in  the 
Trade  Crusade  are  not  contradictory,  they  are 
in  fact  mutually  consistent  in  themselves. 
They  start  from  three  basic  principles; 

1.  The  profit  motive  will  encourage  the 
development  of  our  economy  and  will  ensure 
a  proper  allocation  of  resources. 

2.  The  major  problems  in  our  economy 
arise  mainly  from  ignorance  of  the  real 
opportunities  that  exist  and  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  various  sectors  of 
our  economy. 
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3.  The  government's  job  is  not  to  direct 
industry  but  to  provide  the  mechanisms  by 
Avhich  communication  is  achieved. 

These  three  principles  can  be  seen  in  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  Trade  Crusade. 
It  has  been  my  view  for  some  time  that 
Ontario  manufacturers  were  not  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Trade  Crusade  was  devised  to  knit 
threads  of  pohcy  dealing  with  the  expansion 
of  exports  and  import  replacement  together 
into  one  comprehensive  programme. 

On  the  export  side,  the  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Ontario  House,  London  were 
strengthened.  New  offices  in  Dusseldorf, 
Germany  and  Milan,  Italy  were  opened.  From 
these  offices  three  things  could  be  accom- 
plished: the  encouragement  of  branch  plants, 
the  working  out  of  licensing  agreements,  the 
provision  of  on-the-spot  assistance  to  the  sales 
missions. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  was 
to  establish  a  marketing  division  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  in  the  export  field.  This 
division  was  responsible  for  organizing  the 
ten  sales  opportunity  missions  that  were  sent 
between  September  last  year  and  March  1963. 

The  division  has  been  actively  involved 
in  what  we  have  called  our  manufacturing 
co-operative  agency  programme.  This  is  a 
programme  whereby  we  find  one  reliable 
experienced  agent  in  a  specific  foreign  market 
to  represent  about  ten  complementary  but  not 
competitive  companies.  Thus,  we  enable 
hundreds  of  Ontario  manufacturers  now  to 
have  agents  all  around  the  world  in  all  the 
important  consumer  markets  of  tlie  world. 
To  date,  more  than  500  Ontario  companies 
have  shown  interest  in  joining  this  programme 
and,  so  far,  we  have  more  than  nine  co- 
operative agencies  in  existence. 

On  the  import  side,  the  activities  of  the 
department  have  become  widely  known.  We 
have  launched  a  public  information  and 
education  programme  to  urge  the  pubhc  to 
support  our  efforts  to  increase  exports  and 
reduce  imports. 

Growing  out  of  our  public  information 
programme  is  our  women's  division.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  division  can  form  the  medium 
through  which  women  can  contribute  directly 
to  the  economic  growth  of  this  province. 
Women,  as  buyers,  have  more  to  say  about 
the  economy  than  any  other  group  in  Ontario. 
If  we  can  develop  in  them  an  awareness  of 
their  potential  influence,  then  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  have  a  strong  ally  on  our  side  in  our 
attempt  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  com- 
petitive Canadian-made  consumer  goods  for 
sale  at  both  home  home  and  abroad. 


Three  manufacturing  opportimity  shows 
have  now  been  held  in  various  centres  in 
Ontario.  These  shows  have  been  designed 
to  prove  to  Canadian  manufacturers  that  they 
can  produce  many  of  the  components  and 
parts  presently  being  imported.  The  results 
have  been  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  Thous- 
ands of  previously  imported  items  worth 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  manufactiured 
right  here  in  Ontario  today. 

Two  other  projects  of  the  department 
should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
import  replacement  progranune.  They  are 
the  attraction  of  branch  plants  to  the  prov- 
ince and  the  work  that  is  done  to  secure 
manufacturing  arrangements.  Far  from  slow- 
ing down  in  this  area,  we  actually  completed 
a  record  number  of  manufacturing  arrange- 
ments in  1962— namely,  49— and  I  am  proud 
to  announce  that  the  department  assisted  in 
bringing  into  Ontario  the  largest  number  of 
new  branch  plants  in  its  history— 149. 

The  economic  programme  which  I  pre- 
sented to  this  Legislature  last  March  has  been 
carried  out  and  there  are  tangible  results  in 
the  form  of  new  plants,  new  products  being 
made  in  Ontario,  new  components  being 
made  to  replace  imports,  manufacturing  con- 
cerns selling  for  the  first  time  in  foreign 
markets.  All  these  are  directly  related  to  the 
efforts  of  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development. 

But  is  the  Trade  Crusade  having  any  im- 
pact on  the  people  of  Ontario?  Are  they 
looking  at  the  label  before  they  buy?  Are 
they  concerned  about  helping  to  create  jobs? 
Are  they  interested  in  doing  what  they  can 
to  help  get  the  economy  move  forward?  I 
believe  they  are. 

A  survey  has  been  taken  by  an  important 
independent  organization  to  see  what  effect 
the  Trade  Crusade  has  had.  The  findings  have 
simply  validated  a  fact  that  was  clear  from 
the  mass  of  letters  which  have  poured  into  the 
department  since  the  crusade  began.  The 
people  of  Ontario  are  concerned  about  the 
province's  economic  future  and  they  are  giv- 
ing their  support  to  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  Trade  Crusade  in  overwhelming 
numbers. 

When  I  began  this  speech  I  mentioned  the 
three  fundamental  approaches  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  taken  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  economic  growth.  They  were  to 
undertake  studies  and  investigations;  to  form- 
ulate policies  and  programmes;  and  to  create 
the  mechanism  to  translate  policies  into 
action. 

In  our  first  year  we  have  moved  in  all 
three  areas.  We  have  strengthened  our  re- 
search    arms     with     the     addition     of     the 
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Ontario  Economic  Council.  We  have  evolved 
economic  policies  in  the  twenty-point  pro- 
gramme. And  we  have  created  the  mechan- 
isms by  which  these  policies  are  translated 
into  action,  such  as  the  new  marketing 
division,  the  women's  division  and  the  Ontario 
Development  Agency. 

Now,  just  before  moving  to  Ontario's  new 
economic  programme  for  the  year,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  statement  that  I  have  prepared 
which  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  relating  to  dollars  and 
cents  results  of  the  Ontario  Trade  Crusade. 

The  Ontario  government's  Trade  Crusade 
and  other  economic  activities  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  have 
brought  to  Ontario  business  in  value  of 
approximately  $275  million  in  1962,  and  we 
have  set  a  goal  of  $300  million  for  1963. 
The  1962  results  have  been  arrived  at  as 
follows— after  checking  calculations  with  the 
companies  involved  and  as  the  result  of  a 
survey  in  depth  by  a  company  entitled  Cana- 
dian Facts  Limited,  an  independent  Canadian 
survey  company— switches  to  Canadian  manu- 
factured goods  through  consumer  purchases: 
$115  million;  ten  sales  opportunity  missions: 
$26,491,000;  manufacturing  co-operative 
agencies:  $1,855,000;  three  manufacturers' 
import  replacement  shows:  $35,500,000;  forty- 
nine  new  manufacturers'  arrangements; 
$4,516,000— not  including  five  reverse  manu- 
facturing arrangements  we  made  in  foreign 
countries;  149  new  branch  plants  in  Ontario- 
broken  down  this  is  591  acres  of  land  sold 
for  $2  million;  2,500,000  square  feet  of  new 
buildings  erected  at  a  value  of  $15  million; 
the  new  equipment  which  went  into  these 
plants  at  the  sum  of  $10  million  and  new 
sales  coming  from  these  new  plants  $65  mil- 
lion; a  total  of  $275,362,000. 

In  order  to  check  the  validity  of  tlie  import 
replacement  by  consumers  in  Ontario  we 
looked  at  the  figures  for  sales  of  imported 
automobiles  in  this  province  for  an  example 
only.  Other  figures  will  be  available  when 
they  come  forward  from  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  per- 
mit a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  I  may,  really  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  finish  my  statement 
if  I  could. 

In  1961  sales  of  European  cars  in  the 
Ontario  market  amounted  to  13  per  cent  of 
total  automobile  sales  in  the  province.  If 
this  ratio  had  been  maintained  in  1962,  sales 
of  European  vehicles  in  Ontario  would  have 
been  over  $90  million.    These  sales  in  fact 


were  only  $60  million,  so  that  there  was  a 
net  import  replacement  of  $30  million  in 
European  vehicles  alone,  a  good  percentage 
of  which  can  be  attributed  to  our  Trade 
Crusade.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  Ontario  accounts  for  37  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  European  cars  sold  in 
Canada  in  1961. 

In  1962  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  35 
per  cent.   Although  the  import  surcharges  and 

the    devalued    dollar    affected    all    provinces  }. 

equally,    the   drop   in   sales   in   Ontario   was  I 

much  greater  because  of  the  Trade  Crusade.  | 

The  direct  benefit  of  the  two—  i 

Mr.  Sopha:  Ah! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    In  every  kind  of  pub-  ■ 

lie  information  that  they  have  made  available.         \ 

The  direct  benefit  of  $275  million  in 
increased  business  in  Ontario  has  cost  our 
taxpayers  approximately  $500,000  for  the 
Trade  Crusade  and  when  the  other  services 
of  The  Department  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment are  taken  into  account,  $2.5  million. 
This  total  cost  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  results,  in  other  words  $1  produced  more 
than  $100  of  direct  results,  not  including 
additional  secondary  benefits. 

We  have  stated  that  approximately  $10,000 
in  sales  of  manufactured  goods  produces  one 
job,  thus  $275  million  should  produce  27,500 
jobs.  Interestingly  enough,  this  is  over  half 
of  the  45,000  new  jobs  which  were  opened 
up  in  Ontario  in  1962,  and  almost  the  same 
as  the  number  of  jobs  that  opened  up  in 
manufacturing  alone. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  economic 
programme  of  the  government  of  Ontario  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  commencing 
with  these  estimates,  a  five-year  economic 
programme  consisting  of  four  parts  designed 
to  increase  production  and  employment  in 
all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

In  the  next  five  years  the  Ontario  labour 
force  will  increase  at  an  average  rate  of 
60,000  new  workers  each  year.  To  achieve 
full  employment  in  the  province,  to  provide 
jobs  for  those  who  will  come  on  to  the  labour 
market,  and  to  assist  workers  displaced  by 
technological  changes,  we  must  create  over 
300,000  new  jobs  by  1967.  This  is  the 
measure  of  the  task  ahead.  This  is  the  goal 
of  Ontario's  economic  policy. 

In  1962  the  economic  policy  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  helped  to  create  45,000  new  jobs. 
We  succeeded  in  taking  more  people  off 
the   unemployment   ranks   last   year   than   in 
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any  year  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We 
helped  to  reduce  unemployment  to  a  level 
well  below  rates  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  economic  policies  adopted  by  this 
government  were  successful  and  they  will  be 
continued  in  1963. 

We  are  not  content  to  stand  pat.  Our 
objective  is  to  make  further  inroads  on  the 
unemployment  rate  and  to  assure  all  the 
ybung  people  of  Ontario  that  there  will  be 
jobs  available  when  they  finish  their  formal 
education. 

The  new  economic  programme  concentrates 
on  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  belief 
that  manufacturing  is  the  central  core  of  the 
Ontario  economy  and  that  through  the  stimu- 
lation of  activity  in  this  sector  the  indirect 
effects  will  spread  throughout  the  whole 
economy. 

The  economic  programme  for  1963  can 
be  stated  as  follows: 

To  promote  a  rate  of  growth  capable  of 
generating  300,000  jobs  by  1967  at  the  rate 
of  60,000  new  jobs  a  year; 

To  ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
income  to  Ontario  residents; 

To  ensure  decentralization  of  industry  so 
as  to  obtain  an  equitable  distribution  of  job 
opportunities; 

To  improve  our  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments position;  and 

To  maintain  price  stability. 
The  programme  has  been  divided  into  four 
major  areas  of  attack: 

(a)  Creating  a  climate  favourable  to  the 
expansion  of  manufacturing  industries; 

(b)  Encouraging  production  in  Ontario 
manufacturing  industries  through  the  replace- 
ment of  products  and  components  now 
imported; 

(c)  Increasing  the  purchases  of  Canadian 
manufactured  products  by  Ontario  residents; 

(d)  Expanding  exports  of  Ontario  manu- 
factured  goods. 

In  addition  to  this  overall  economic  pro- 
gramme, The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  will  carry  out  several  other 
related  poHcies. 

Now  in  relation  to  each  of  these  four  areas, 
creating  the  climate  favourable  to  manufac- 
turing in  Ontario:  There  are  nine  specific 
policies  which  we  are  introducing  to  create 
a  favourable  environment  for  the  expansion 
of  manufacturing  production  and  they  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


(1)  By  continuing  and  expanding  govern- 
ment support  for  research  from  which  new 
and  better  products  come,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  tax  incentives  for  research  carried 
on  by  Ontario  manufacturing  concerns^ 
through  increased  government  grants  for 
industrial  research  and  development;  and 
through  the  operation  of  the  new  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar Ontario  research  centre. 

2.  By  expanding  aggressively  and  quickly 
the  $100  million  Ontario  Development 
Agency  to  help  finance  Ontario  industries. 
The  Ontario  Development  Agency  will  also 
play  a  major  role  in  providing  financial  and 
other  advice  to  small  Ontario  industries. 

3.  By  expanding  the  activities  of  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council.  The  council  will 
be  asked  to  co-operate  closely  with  the 
National  Productivity  Council  in  the  establish- 
ment of  local  labour-management  councils. 
The  economic  council  will  also  be  instructed 
to  co-operate  with  other  bodies  established  at 
either  the  federal,  provincial  or  municipal 
level  in  Ontario  or  in  other  jurisdictions.  In 
addition,  the  council  is  prepared  to  receive 
briefs  from  industries  or  industrial  groups 
who  are  faced  with  specific  problems  that 
are  amenable  to  provincial  government  actioii. 
The  economic  council  also  intends  to  under- 
take special  research  and  investigation  into 
the  problem  of  subsidiary  operations  in 
Ontario  manufacturing. 

4.  By  undertaking  several  special  nuclear 
energy  studies  relative  to  expanding  a  nuclear 
programme  involving  the  possible  expendi- 
ture of  $500  million  in  Ontario  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  federal  government,  Ontario 
Hydro  and  private  industry,  and  to  that  extent 
I  would  like  to  read  to  the  House  a  state- 
ment in  relation  to  the  nuclear  industry. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement  on  nuclear 
energy  because  a  decisive  stage  has  been 
reached  in  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
in  Canada.  This  is  a  decade  of  great  chal- 
lenge in  many  fields  of  endeavour,  and  no- 
where more  so  than  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
energy. 

We  are  now  reaching  a  situation  which 
presents  a  challenge  and  which,  if  met,  will 
lead  us  to  great  achievements.  If  we  do  not 
meet  the  challenge,  it  may  well  turn  out— as 
happens  so  often  in  life— that  it  is  in  fact 
one  of  those  opportunities  which  knocks  once 
but  not  twice. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  second  world  war, 
as  this  House  knows,  Canada  has  had  a 
nuclear  research  programme.  From  small 
beginnings,  this  programme  has  grown  to  a 
stage  where,  after  two  decades  of  work, 
Canada    is    able    to    build    nuclear    power 
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stations.  What  started  out  as  a  research  pro- 
gramme has  turned  into  a  research  and 
development  programme  of  major  pro- 
portions. One  nuclear  power  station,  NDP-2, 
was  commissioned  at  Rolphton  last  year  and 
is  being  operated  with  outstanding  success. 

CANDU,  which  is  a  200,000  kilowatt 
station,  has  ten  times  the  capacity  of  NDP-2, 
and  is  now  under  construction  at  Douglas 
Point  on  Lake  Huron.  This  plant,  which  it 
is  estimated  will  cost  $81,500,000,  is  on 
schedule  and  within  cost  estimates.  It  will 
go  critical  in  late  1964  and  will  be  commis- 
sioned in  1965. 

As  a  result  of  the  20  years  of  research  and 
development  Canada  is  now  able  to  build 
nuclear  power  stations.  As  a  result  of  the 
research  work  of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited,  and  the  work  of  Canadian  industry, 
new  vistas  are  opening  before  us. 

x\DP-2  cost  $1,600  per  kilowatt.  These  are 
figures  that  several  hon.  members  in  the 
House  asked  for.  CANDU,  while  operating 
in  1965,  will  have  a  cost  of  about  $407  a 
kilowatt,  or  one-quarter  of  the  capital  cost 
of  NDP-2.  CANDU  will  deliver  power  at  a 
cost  in  the  range  of  six  to  seven  mills  per 
kilowatt  hour.  A  second  CANDU-type  station 
will  deliver  power  at  between  five  and  six 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour. 

However,  this  will  not  be  good  enough; 
for  the  target  five  or  six  years  from  now  will 
be  four  to  4.3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  the 
cost  of  power  from  a  brand  new  coal-fired 
station  at  that  time. 

What  is  happening,  of  course,  is  that  com- 
pared with  nuclear  power  stations,  many  more 
coal-fired  stations  are  being  built  in  the  world 
and  the  ones  that  arc  being  built  in  advanced 
countries  are  bigger  than  they  have  ever 
been.  If  your  utility  is  big  enough  to  use 
very  large  stations,  yon  can  build  them, 
because  you  can  get  lower  unit  costs.  If  you 
are  building  a  lot  of  them,  you  can  get  a  very 
large  body  of  experience  in  designing,  build- 
ing and  operating  big,  technically  advanced 
stations;  so  that  apart  from  making  savings 
through  size,  you  make  savings  because  of 
experience. 

In  Canada  a  metliodical  and  successful  re- 
scarcli  programme  convinced  those  involved 
that  the  licavy  water,  natural  uranium  reactor 
could  be  dcNclopod  to  prodiicc  electricity.  So 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada,  working  with 
industry,  has  developed  this  type  of  reactor. 
CANDU  will,  in  1965,  be  the  culmination  of 
the  programme. 

Of  the  cost  of  $81,500,000,  probably  $20 
million  will  in  effect  be  absorbed  by  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited  as  research  and 


development  costs.  The  way  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  these  stations,  now  that  Canadians 
know  how  to  build  good  nuclear  power 
stations,  is  to  build  bigger  stations  and  plenty 
of  them  so  that  we  get  savings  both  from 
the  greater  size  of  the  stations  and  from  the 
experience  built  up  amongst  those  who  design 
and  build  them. 

When  the  British  reached  this  stage  a  few 
years  ago,  they  embarked  on  a  programme  of 
building  reactors  and  their  costs  are  in  fact 
coming  down  with  each  later,  bigger  station 
that  they  build. 

If  we  do  not  embark  on  a  substantial  pro- 
gramme of  nuclear  power  stations  using 
Canadian  uranium,  by  1980  we  will  be  im- 
porting, and  in  any  event  burning,  between 
$200  million  and  $300  million  worth  of  coal 
annually.  In  Canada  we  have  developed  a 
reactor  which  looks  considerably  superior  to 
British  and  USA  reactors  for  the  production 
of  electricity  with  characteristics  compatible 
to  our  system. 

Studies  are  now  under  way,  one  by  Ontario 
Hydro  and  one  by  an  outside  firm  as  well  as 
studies  in  our  own  Departments  of  Energy 
Resources  and  Economics  and  Development, 
to  determine  from  both  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing side  what  the  possibilities  are  for  building 
in  Ontario  a  series  of  nuclear  power  stations. 
These  studies  will  not  be  completed  for 
another  month  or  two,  but  when  they  are  we 
will  have  some  figures  with  which  to  compare 
and  evaluate  such  a  programme.  We  must 
wait  until  the  results  are  in,  but  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  they  will  justify  a  detailed  design 
study  which  would  probably  lead  to  the  com- 
pletion by  1970  of  large  Canadian  nuclear 
power  stations  competitive  with  the  best 
modem  coal-fired  stations  in  southern  Ontario. 

Now  this  will  not  just  happen  by  itself. 
There  is  a  need  for  leadership  and  a  need  for 
decision.  Building  one  or  two  200,000  kilo- 
watt stations  to  test  our  beliefs  will  not  get 
the  economies  for  which  we  are  looking.  We 
must  examine  a  programme  calling  for  the 
construction  of,  let  us  say,  a  major  nuclear 
station  consisting  of  four  450,000  kilowatt 
units  costing  between  $400  million  and  $500 
million,  providing  thousands  of  new  jobs 
directly  and  of  course  many  others  indirectly. 
It  is  expected  that  a  programme  of  this  size 
will  lead  to  large  engineering  economies,  in- 
cluding mass  production  of  many  components, 
savings  in  administration,  operating  costs  and 
savings  in  such  major  items  as  heavy  water. 

I  must  emphasize  again  this  is  a  study 
which  we  are  now  carrying  out,  but  I  am 
optimistic  that  it  will  be  an  economic  proposi- 
tion. There  will  possibly  be  a  certain  element 
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of  financial  risk  involved   before  we  know 
enough  to  be  certain. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  Canada  as  a  whole,  we  must  explore  with 
Ontario  Hydro,  the  manufacturing  industry 
and  the  federal  government,  which  we  are 
now  doing,  ways  in  which  this  financial  risk 
can  be  shared.  If  this  programme  is  an  eco- 
nomic proposition— and  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  will  be— we  will  not  only  save  money  on 
electricity,  but  also  many  other  benefits  will 
flow  to  us. 

We  would  expect  work  to  begin  during 
1964,  after  further  study,  and  we  expect  that 
by  1969  Canada  will  be  investing  $100  mil- 
lion annually  in  nuclear  power  stations.  The 
difference  between  building  these  and  build- 
ing coal-fired  stations  and  buying  coal  will 
amount  to  thousands  of  direct  new  jobs. 
Moreover,  this  programme  will  ultimately 
have  an  important  effect  on  demands  for 
Canadian  uranium.  When  you  consider  the 
further  effects  generated  by  this  investment 
as  it  spreads  through  the  economy,  you  will 
find  we  are  looking  at  a  major  opportunity 
for  Canadian  growth  and  employment  for 
Canadians. 

,Xhis  is  the  logical  next  step.  If  we  do  take 
this  step  we  sball  become  a  land  known 
widely  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  technical 
progress.  We  shall  not  only  save  ourselves 
money  and  create  new  jobs,  but  perhaps  we 
shall  be  known  as  the  land  which  is  making 
money  by  using  and  exporting  the  best 
nuclear  powered  stations  in  the  world.  This 
programme  may  well  become  one  of  the 
central  planks  upon  which  stands  the  Ontario 
Trade  Crusade  in  our  economic  programme. 

This,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fourth 
step  in  our  first  field  of  creating  a  climate 
favourable  to  the  expansion  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

,5.  By  conducting  regular  seminars  with 
municipal  industrial  commissioners  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  problems  of  decentralization 
and  to  keep  them  abreast  of  developments  in 
the  Ontario  and  national  economies.  We  also 
plan  in  this  area  to  conduct  local  clinics 
throughout  the  province  on  manufacturing 
opportunities— in  Ontario,  in  Canada,  and  in 
fot6ign  markets— to  help  keep  our  industries 
throughout  the  province  fully  informed  of 
these  opportunities. 

6.  By  undertaking  a  special  study  relative 
to  the  transportation  of  industrial  goods  in 
terms  of  feeder  air  service,  railway  service 
atid  truck  transportation,  including  the  desir- 
ability of  subsidization  of  freight,  electrical 
and  other  public  service  rates. 

7.  By     instituting     Ontario     achievement 


awards  which  will  be  given  to  firms  which 
have  had  outstanding  success  in  the  fields 
of  exports,  import  replacement  or  the  expan- 
sion of  domestic  production. 

8.  By  undertaking  background  studies  to 
keep  the  department  up  to  date  on  develop- 
ments in  the  Ontario,  national  and  inter- 
national economies.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  implication  to  Ontario  of  the 
commercial  policy  alternatives  open  to 
Canada,  the  impact  of  the  EEC  and  The 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  We  will  also  carry  out 
further  investigations  in  an  attempt  to  find 
workable  and  meaningful  tax  incentives  which 
can  be  applied  at  both  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial level. 

9.  By  improving  upon  the  information 
services  available  in  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development.  We  propose 
in  the  coming  year  to  expand  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  literature  available  to  manu- 
facturers such  as  the  marketing  bulletins,  to 
prepare  a  film  on  industrial  development  to 
illustrate  the  services  available  in  the  depart- 
ment. We  will  also  publish  shortly  an  Ontario 
Economic  Review  which  will  be  distributed 
to  the  hon.  members. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  area  of  our 
plan,  that  of  encouraging  production  in 
Ontario  manufacturing  industries,  to  the  re- 
placement of  products  and  components  now 
imported,  we  intend  to  proceed  along  a  six- 
point  programme  in  this  area. 

1.  By  setting  in  1963,  as  a  goal,  the  bring- 
ing into  Ontario  of  160  new  manufacturing 
firms  to  manufacture  in  Ontario  goods 
formerly  imported  here. 

2.  By  setting  in  1963,  as  a  goal,  the 
creation  of  75  new  manufactiuing  arrange- 
ments, whereby  foreign  manufacturers  license 
for  production  in  Ontario  goods  formerly 
imported  into  Ontario. 

3.  By  holding  an  expanded  annual  Manu- 
facturing Opportunities  show.  This  show  will 
display  components  and  parts  now  being 
imported  into  Ontario.  As  a  part  of  this 
annual  MO  show  we  will  hold  an  exhibition 
and  conference  on  new  techniques,  methods 
and  products  in  order  to  expose  Canadian 
inventiveness  to  engineers,  architects  and 
others  responsible  for  the  setting  of  specifica- 
tions in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  tihe 
development  of  new  machinery.  We  also 
plan  to  invite  United  States  manufacturing 
concerns  to  display  products,  parts  or  com- 
ponents which  can  be  made  in  Canada  and 
exported  to  the  United  States.  Several  of 
which  I  am  happy  to  report,  agreed  to  this 
yesterday,  while  I  was  in  Los  Angeles. 
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4.  By  holding  a  conference  of  purchasing 
agents  to  acquaint  them  with  this  govern- 
ment's objectives  in  the  field  of  import  re- 
placement and  to  secure  their  assistance  in 
achieving  our  goal.  And  incidentally,  we 
carry  out  regular  conferences  with  the  pur- 
chasing agents  of  all  of  the  major  concerns 
in  the  province  and  this  is  a  very  productive 


5.  By  searching  out  ways  and  means  by 
which  Ontario  industry  can  reduce  costs  in 
toohng  up  for  producing  in  Ontario  parts  now 
imported  into  the  province  because  of  the 
very  high  cost  of  tooling.  As  an  integral  part 
of  this  programme  we  will  study  methods  of 
achieving  standardization  and  simplification  of 
basic  parts  to  enable  Canadian  manufacturers 
to  obtain  larger  production  runs  and  thus 
compete  more  effectively. 

6.  To  establish  a  consistent  and  acceptable 
"Made  in  Canada"  label.  This  programme 
will  involve  negotiations  with  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the  federal 
government  and  other  provinces  to  achieve 
agreement  on  standardized  Canadian  content 
regulations.  We  will  also  strive  to  create  a 
national  manufactured  products  index  so  that 
purchasing  agents  at  either  the  production 
or  distribution  levels  can  find,  easily  and 
quickly,  what  manufactured  products  are 
made  in  Canada. 

The  third  area  of  our  programme,  is  in 
relation  to  increasing  purchases  of  Canadian 
products  by  Ontario  residents.  We  intend  to 
proceed  along  two  steps  in  this  area. 

1.  By  carrying  out  and  continuing  a  public 
information  programme  which  will  point  out 
to  the  Ontario  public  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  by  Canadian  manufacturing 
companies  gives  rise  to  jobs  for  Canadians 
and  that  our  first  duty  is  to  help  support 
Canadian  manufacturing  when  it  is  of 
equivalent  quality  and  price. 

2.  By  completing  the  organization  and 
supporting  the  Conference  of  Women  of 
Ontario.  The  three  purposes  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Women  are  to  provide  a  medium 
through  which  Ontario  women  can  contribute 
directly  to  the  economic  growth  of  this 
province;  to  enlist  the  active  participation  of 
women  in  creating  their  share  of  the  60,000 
new  jobs  required  each  year  in  Ontario;  and 
to  assist  Ontario  manufacturers,  producers, 
retailers  and  exporters  to  sell  Canadian  goods 
in  Canada  and  abroad.  To  carry  out  these 
purposes  the  following  committees  have  been 
established  and  are  now  working:  manu- 
facturing—hard goods;  manufacturing— soft 
goods;    retail   sales;   product   promotion;   de- 


sign and  packaging;  economics;  consumer 
purchasing;  natural  resources;  human  re- 
sources; and  constitution. 

One  of  the  most  significant  committees 
which  has  been  established  and  is  now  at 
work  is  the  committee  on  design  awards. 
These  design  awards  will  be  given  to  manu- 
facturing concerns  which  can  meet  the  highest 
quality  and  standards  of  product  design. 

The  fourth  area  in  wliich  we  will  be  oper- 
ating with  our  plan  is  with  the  expansion  of 
exports  and  we  have  eight  specific  steps 
which  we  intend  to  pursue  this  year. 

(1)  By  sending  ten  sales  missions  repre- 
senting over  100  manufacturers  into  world 
markets  to  obtain  export  orders. 

(2)  By  establishing  25  co-operative  agencies 
and  by  finding  sales  agents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries to  represent  Ontario  manufacturers  who 
are  not  now  represented.  In  addition,  we 
expect  to  arrange  for  a  large  number  of 
agents  for  individual  manufacturers. 

(3)  By  expanding  our  Trade  Crusade  meet- 
ings in  the  United  States  such  as  those  which 
brought  success  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. 

In  connection  with  the  US  Trade  Crusade 
we  will  carry  out  special  co-ordinated  export 
promotions  in  specific  sections  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  also  consider  a  new  industrial 
development  oflBce  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  in  either  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco.  The  House  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  as  a  result,  for  example,  of  our 
one  endeavour  in  Chicago  with  our  Trade 
Crusade  meeting,  the  inquiries  jumped  to 
something  like  600  a  month,  and  our  business 
there  has  increased  about  500  per  cent.  This 
is  also  true  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

(4)  By  embarking  on  a  study  programme 
to  investigate  the  possibility,  in  connection 
with  the  federal  government,  of  sending 
around  the  world  a  Canadian-built  trade  ship 
to  advertise  and  sell  Canadian  goods  and  by 
sending  to  the  United  States  several  trade 
caravans  and  Trade  Crusade  trains  to  exhibit 
and  sell  Ontario-manufactiu-ed  goods. 

(5)  By  creating  a  programme  to  sell  Ontario 
engineering  services  in  foreign  countries  sep- 
arately or  in  conjunction  with  the  export  of 
Ontario-manufactured  goods  and  this  is  an 
area  which  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

(6)  By  creating  show  rooms  of  Ontario- 
manufactured  goods  in  our  foreign  offices. 
Also  involved  in  this  programme  will  be  the 
complete  renovation  of  our  chief  European 
office  at  Ontario  House  in  London,  England, 
to  include  the  most  efficient  and  modem  office 
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and  showroom  in  that  country.  We  will  also 
study  the  desirability  of  entering  Ontario 
exhibits  in  international  fairs  such  as  the 
Hanover  Fair  and  Milan  Fair. 

(7)  By  pressing  the  federal  government  to 
take  action  in  line  with  the  suggestions  we 
made  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Banking 
and  Finance  for  better  export  credits  for 
Ontario  manufacturing  companies  or  for  that 
matter  Canadian  manufactiu-ing  companies  to 
promote  export  sales. 

(8)  By  expanding  our  speakers  bureau  so 
that  the  hundreds  of  business  men  who  have 
participated  in  our  sales  missions,  co-operative 
agencies  etc.,  can  encourage  the  other  Ontario 
manufacturers  to  participate  actively  in  the 
export  market  and  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  reducing  imports. 

In  addition  to  our  overall  four-point  pro- 
gramme we  will  urge  the  federal  goverimient 
to  adopt  Ontario's  12-point  housing  pro- 
gramme and  particularly  to  encoiurage  pur- 
chases of  existing  housing.  We  will  also 
expand  and  enlarge  on  our  regional  develop- 
ment services  so  as  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
industrial  decentralization. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  aimounce  that 
the  annual  conference  of  Ministers  which  we 
instituted  last  year  will  be  held  this  year 
in  Alberta.  I  plan  at  that  time  to  outline 
fully  the  programmes  and  polices  that  this 
government  has  undertaken  and  to  ask  for  the 
co-operation  of  my  counterparts  in  the  prov- 
inces in  turning  many  of  these  policies  into 
eflFective  national  policies. 

It  is  often  said  of  the  Fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion that  "they  builded  better  than  they 
knew."  The  great  decisions  taken  by  them 
a  century  ago  were  at  once  acts  of  courage 
and  of  faith.  They  had  no  pattern  to  guide 
them  and  few  friends  to  help  them. 

In  our  days  we  are  more  fortunate.  We 
have  the  wisdom  of  a  century  of  experience 
on  which  to  draw  and  we  have  the  massive 
achievements  of  a  century  of  growth  by 
which  to  build. 

It  is  in  the  apphcation  of  the  economic 
policy  I  have  outlined  and  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  programme  I  have  placed  before 
you,  that  we  shall  move  our  province  forward 
to  a  great  new  era  of  economic  development, 
industrial  expansion,  social  advancement  and 
cultural  growth. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  ready  and  willing  to  join  with  us, 
as  we  are  ready  and  wilhng  to  join  with  our 
sister  provinces  in  a  great  united  effort  to 
realize  in  a  fuller  way  the  lofty  aims  of  Con- 


federation, and  thus  make  1967,  the  centen- 
nial of  our  province  and  nation,  a  time  of 
rejoicing  and  fulfilment. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  all  of  us  are  glad  to  see  the  hon. 
Minister  back  in  the  House  in  good  health. 
He  must  be  in  good  health  now,  because  that 
was  a  long  talk  he  gave  to  us,  I  think  about 
two  hours. 

I  honestly  wish  to  convey,  though,  my  best 
wishes  to  the  hon.  Minister,  it  is  good  to  see 
him  back  here. 

Now,  there  were  many  subjects  discussed 
under  this  department  in  the  talk  by  the 
hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend 
to  cover  the  field  that  he  did,  but  I  do  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Trade 
Crusade  and  also  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
general  principles  which  I  think  should  be 
applied  if  we  are  going  to  expand  our  trade 
and  develop  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  exerted  a  great  deal 
of  energy  on  his  Trade  Crusade  and  this 
trade  crusade  is  good  in  part.  Because  I 
strongly  criticize  a  part  of  the  policy,  I  do 
not  condemn  the  whole  policy.  It  is  surely 
a  good  idea  to  expand  our  exports  and 
encoiurage  domestic  industry  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  imports.  It  is  how  we  are 
doing  it  that  I  object  to.  One  only  has  to 
read  the  billboards  and  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision advertising  to  realize  that  the  ideal 
of  the  Trade  Crusade  was  not  concocted  by 
hard-headed  business  men  but  by  advertising 
and  public  relations  men  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  a  fast-working  gimmick  than  solid 
accomplishments. 


Some  hon.  members:    Hear,  hear. 

An  hon.  member:    And  a  fast  buck. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  trade  fairs  which  have 
been  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  govenmient 
are  good,  since  they  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  business  men  the  possibihty  of  growing 
markets.  However  the  goverimient's  pro- 
gramme of  advertising  to  the  general  public 
is  a  tragic  waste  of  money  and  I  believe 
it  is  used  mostly  to  advertise  Mr.  Robarts  and 
Mr.  Macaulay. 

An  hon.  member:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Extensive  radio,  TV  and  news- 
paper advertisements,  large  billboard  signs 
and  lavish  free  dinners  do  little,  in  fact  do 
nothing,  to  change  the  markets.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  a  housewife  or  anybody 
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else  shops  that  they  look  for  quality  and 
price  and  the  only  people  who  benefit  from 
this  wanton  waste  are  the  advertising  firms 
and  the  public  relations  firms  that  are  re- 
ceiving patronage  from  the  Tory  government 
here  in  office. 

I  know  there  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
lavish  display  we  saw  when  the  government 
had  two  thousand  women  at  the  Royal  York 
not  so  very  long  ago.  I  think  what  is  most 
evident  of  the  criticism  of  the  government 
is  the  report  from  the  women  themselves  of 
what  went  on.  I  think,  in  fact  I  know,  that 
the  three  women's  editorial  writers  in  this  city 
criticized  strongly  the  government  for  the 
way  it  was  spending  money.  In  other  words, 
trying  to  advertise  on  a  grand  scale  this  so- 
called  Trade  Crusade;  and  this  is  certainly  its 
weakest  point. 

Mr.   Chairman,    just   to   give  you   one   or 
two   examples   of   what   the   press    and   the 
women    themselves    thought    of    this    great 
dinner  that  the  hon.  Minister  gave,  I  would 
like  to  quote  Helen  Palmer,  who  writes  the 
women's  column  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 
She  said  this  on  February  16  of  this  year: 
I  see  they  are  taking  pot  shots  at  Eco- 
nomics    Minister     Robert     Macaulay     for 
entertaining    two    thousand    women    with 
drinks    and    dinner    to    launch    his    Sell- 
Canadian  Campaign.    I   am  not  going  to 
get    into    the    political    aspects    of    it    nor 
worry  about  who  drank  and  who  didn't;  I 
am   going   to   suggest,   however,   that   Mr. 
Macaulay  doesn't  know  much  about  work- 
ing club  women.     I   have   been   a   "club- 
woman-watcher" for  years  and   I  suggest 
to   him   that   they   do   their  best  work   in 
small  groups  over  a  big  pot  of  hot  coffee. 
These  are  smart  women,  who  have  been 
around,  and  a  fancy  dinner  is  no  treat  to 
them.    When  women  believe  in   anything 
they  will  work  without  any  expectancy  of 
thanks.     While    having    the    party    was    a 
pleasant   idea,    they   would   work    just    as 
well  without  it.    Club  women  are  realists; 
they  are   also   skinflints  when  they  spend 
club   money   for  running  expenses.     They 
will   give   away  thousands  to  charity  and 
argue  over  the  cost  of  the  stamp  on  the 
envelope    in    which    the    cheque   was    en- 
closed. 

If  there  is  much  more  of  this  they  are 
going  to  wonder  if  the  money  would  be 
better  spent  on  surveys  by  experts  to  find 
out  why  people  won't  buy  Canadian,  and 
why  manufacturers  are  not  supplying  what 
Canadians  want. 

Club  women  are  also  guilt-ridden.  If 
this  campaign  is  to  provide  jobs  for  men 


who  need  them,  the  women  are  going  to 
wonder  if  they  have  any  right  to  such  an 
elegant  dinner  at  public  expense  when  so 
many  people  need  work.  A  national  meet- 
ing of  the  Consumers  Association  is  about 
as  Spartan  an  affair  as  you  can  find  but 
they  work. 

The  big  promotional  approach— 

And    this    is    what    I    complain    about,    Mr. 

Chairman,  the  big  promotional  approach  that 

the  government  has. 

The  big  promotional  approach  is  fine  for 
a  sales  meeting  of  business  men  but  I 
believe  the  women  would  have  worked  just 
as  well  without  it.  They  can't  be  bought 
with  cocktails  and  a  meal. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Trotter:  Continuing  the  quote: 

While  I  am  in  this  mood,  I  am  going  on 
from  these  to  press  parties.  To  me  the 
office  is  the  place  to  do  business.  It  is  no 
particular  treat  to  go  down  to  a  hotel 
room  after  hoiurs  and  be  handed  a  warm 
drink  for  one  hand  and  a  fat  press  release 
for  the  other. 

This  is  an  indication  of  all  the  three  papers 
in  this  city  and  I  know  there  were  other 
editorials  that  show  that  the  people  of  this 
province  are  beginning  to  realize,  in  fact 
probably  have  realized  for  the  last  few 
months,  the  wanton  waste  of  public  fimds 
that  has  been  going  on. 

And  just  in  this  vein,  on  February  15, 
1963,  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Zena 
Cherry,  the  women's  editor  of  that  paper, 
said  this: 

I  was  at  Robert  W.  Macaulay's  diimer 
this  week  at  which  he  launched  his 
Consumer  Trade  Crusade.  It  was  a  good 
dinner  but  when  we  had  our  ears  talked 
off  with  an  unnecessary  political  speech 
by  Premier  John  Robarts— 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  never  makes  political 
speeches! 

Mr.  Trotter:  To  continue: 

You  see  we  were  a  captive  audience  but 
by  the  time  Mr.  Macaulay  got  up  to  rattle 
his  sabre,  quite  a  few  had  left  and  some  of 
those  remaining  were  indignant.  I  was 
tired.  Mr.  Macaulay  gets  'E'  for  effort  but, 
as  he  himself  said,  there  was  little  left  for 
him  to  say. 

And  then  in  the  Toronto  Telegram^thsit  dear 
old  Tory  paper,  and  such  a  loyal  supporter 
of  the  government  across  here— Nancy  Phillips 
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writes    the    column    called    "One    Woman's 

View"  and  had  this  to  say: 

He  dazzles  Les  Girls.  Frank  Sinatra  is 
not  the  only  one  who  gets  fervent  fan  mail 
from  the  femmes.  During  the  last  fort- 
night 8,000  Canadian  women  sat  down  and 
wrote  enthusiastic  letters  to  a  Toronto  man 
and  the  poor  devil  does  not  even  sing. 
I  refer  of  course  to  none  other  tlian  our 
eloquent  young  Minister  of  two  portfolios, 
the  Honourable  Robert  Macaulay,  Q.C. 
What  Mr.  Macaulay's  got  that  Frankie 
hasn't  is  a  vigorous  and  exciting  plan  to 
make  Ontario's  economy  grow. 

Glad  to  hear  you  are  listening.  Now  get  the 
rest  of  this,  seeing  you  have  taken  the  bait! 
Women  who  spend  a  staggering  85  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  wealth  can  and  should 
play  a  major  role  in  it,  says  Mr.  M.  He 
feels  quite  rightly  that  our  economy  is  tlie 
responsibility  of  us  all.  By  their  response 
so  far  the  challenge  of  the  Trade  Crusade, 
as  it  is  called,  it  is  evident  Les  Girls  are 
mad  keen  to  do  their  bit. 

To  give  you  an  example,  let  him  tell  you 
about  the  untimely  dinner. 

Mr.  Macaulay  invited  me  to  the  Royal 
York  Hotel  Tuesday  night.  The  setting  was 
perfect— flowers,  soft  music  and  candlelight. 
There  they  were  just  Bob  and  I  and  one 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
other  girls  who  had  also  been  singled  out 
for  this  honour.  But  that  is  politics  I 
suppose. 

However,  apart  from  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  having  attended  the  largest 
dinner  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Canada, 
I  must  say  the  food  was  excellent,  the 
speeches  stimulating  and  the  cloakroom 
facilities  medieval. 

An  Hon.  member:  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

Every  resident  of  the  province,  cried  Mr. 
M.,  sounding  faintly  like  Billy  Graham  on 
one  of  his  better  days,  can  be  a  salesman 
for  Canada.  If  we  must  have  slogans  let 
it  be  "Sell  Canadian";  let's  give  our  own 
products  a  chance.  We  do  not  wish  to 
cut  imports  completely,  we  merely  wish  to 
cut  down  the  rate  of  increase  of  imports 
without  destroying  our  position  as  a  trad- 
ing nation. 

Well,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
which  I  describe  as  brilliant  but  bordering 
on  the  evangelic,  the  two  thousand  women 
present  demonstrated  exactly  how  much 
they  did  care  by  giving  Mr.  Macaulay  a 
.standing  ovation. 


Here  is  my  argument:  In  these  three  articles, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  shown  the  government  is 
using  the  big  sell,  the  high-class  approach, 
and  we  are  doing  it  all  at  public  expense. 
This  dinner,  which  I  believe  must  have  cost 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $17,000— we  never 
got  the  figures  on  it,  but  the  best  estimate 
we  have  is  this  amount— either  leads  to  the 
ridiculous  or,  as  we  have  seen  the  women's 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  point  out, 
that  the  money  could  be  better  spent  for 
those  people  who  are  out  of  work.  It  must 
bother  the  conscience  of  any  person  who  was 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  department  of  govern- 
ment has  been  spending  vast  sums  of  money 
on  public  relations  work.  When  we  look 
through  the  public  accounts  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1962,  we  see  that  every 
department  has  been  spending  in  a  big  way. 
From  a  quick  perusal  of  the  public  accounts, 
the  government,  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1962,  has  spent  well  over  $500,000  in 
this  field. 

Last  year  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  was  voted  $500,000  for 
that  department  alone,  and  this  does  not 
include  the  Ontario  Hydro.  Some  of  it  was 
no  doubt  necessary  but  I  submit  that  modem- 
day  government  is  going  overboard  in  the  use 
of  the  slick  pamphlet  and  mass  advertising. 

As  an  example  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  received  word,  and  have  seen  these 
advertisements  around,  of  the  trillium  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  use  on 
government  documents.  Well,  we  all  know 
that  the  trillium  is  the  emblem  of  the  prov- 
ince but  why  do  we  have  to  have  this 
trillium  with  three  little  curlycues?  It  seems 
to  have  been  specially  designed,  and  I  am 
sure  if  it  was  done  by  one  of  these  large 
advertising  firms  it  cost  between  $7,000  to 
$10,000  to  have  it  done.  It  seems  to  me  an 
entire  waste  of  money. 

One  newspaper  said  this  about  it,  with  a 
picture  of  the  symbol: 

The  new  symbol  to  promote  Ontario  is 

shown  here  as  it  will  appear  on  signs  and 

provincial   government  projects   developed 

as  a  result  of  the  research  by  hon.  John 

Robarts. 

Well,  of  all  the  items  that  need  research  it  is 
hard  to  understand.  To  me  it  is  nothing  but 
a  gimmick— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  It  will 
be  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Nothing  but  a  ginmiick  to 
more  or  less  help  the  Tory  advertising  people. 
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The  report  continued: 

This  little  trillium  is  supposed  to  be  part 
of  the  fresh  and  up-to-date  image  which 
would  emphasize  Ontario  as  a  progressive 
province.  The  new  symbol  is  patterned 
after  the  white  trillium  Ontario  floral 
emblem,  and  the  new  symbol  will  be  used 
as  a  unifying  point  in  signs,  pamphlets, 
brochures,  and  other  promotional  material 
of  the  province. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  there  is  far  too 
many  of  these  brochures,  and  that  this  is  no 
job  for  the  government.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  trying  to 
overcome  the  use  of  patronage  in  government. 
Highway  contracts  have  improved  by  the  use 
of  the  tender  system.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  helped  to  at  least  some  extent, 
although  I  do  not  know  how  eflFective  it  is 
in  overcoming  patronage  and  giving  jobs. 
But,  the  advertising-patronage  pie  is  used  to 
a  shocking  extent  and  is  wasting  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  funds. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  Stanley 
Westall  writing  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on 
March  5,  1963,  pointed  out  that  four  agencies 
share  the  responsibility  for  handling  the 
provincial  Progressive-Conservative  Party's 
account.  The  four  are,  James  Lovick  and 
Company  Limited,  McKim  Advertising  Com- 
pany Limited,  McConnell  Eastman  Company 
Limited  and  Foster  Advertising  Limited.  Who 
the  Progressive-Conservative  Party  hires  to 
do  their  advertising  and  how  they  spend  the 
party  funds,  is  the  business  of  the  Tory  party. 
But  it  is  a  very  surprising  thing  to  see  that 
the  same  four  firms  that  do  the  advertising  for 
the  Progressive-Conservative  Party  get  the 
major  share  of  the  goverimient  contracts  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  Foster  Advertising  firm  handles  the 
advertising  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Westall 
says,  "The  Commission  refuses  to  reveal  the 
extent  of  its  budget,  holding  that  this  is  a 
secret  of  a  business  organization." 

Foster,  quite  properly  respects  the  wishes  of 
its  client,  and  the  amount  involved  is  under- 
stood to  be  $1,250,000  a  year.  The  Hydro 
is  a  department  of  government,  whose  books 
should  be  made  public,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  big  shce  for  advertising  for  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  goes  to 
McKim  Advertising,  and  another  firm,  Stan- 
field  Johnson  and  Company  Limited,  which 
alone  receives  over  $205,000.  These  figures 
are  quoted  for  the  year  1959,  1960.  Mr. 
Westall  points  out  that  Dalton  Camp  was 
with  this  firm  until  founding  his  own  firm. 


Mr.  Camp  who  heads  Dalton  E.  Camp  and 
Associates  Limited,  is  the  man  who  has  the 
half-million-dollar  Trade  Crusade  budget  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. So,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
trade  crusade  obviously  is  a  great  field  for 
government  patronage,  and  is  a  waste  of 
government  money. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Ever  heard  of  MacLaren's  Advertising? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Appar- 
ently you  have  not. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Dalton 
Camp  will  be  quite  so  successful  now  that  his 
campaign  for  Mr.  Diefenbaker  has  gone  on 
the  rocks.  There  is  far  too  much  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  approach  in  the  government 
today,  and  not  enough  hard  work.  Whenever 
advertising  or  public  relations  work  is  neces- 
sary tenders  should  be  called.  Goverimients 
should  look  carefully  to  establishing  a  depart- 
ment, under  one  of  the  present  hon.  Ministers 
that  could  look  after  this  type  of  work.  Then, 
when  such  work  is  required  by  government 
agencies,  tenders  should  be  called. 

The  present  high-priced  Trade  Crusade  has 
conveniently  suited  Messrs.  Macaulay  and 
Robarts  since  a  provincial  election  is  not  too- 
far  away.  A  great  part  of  the  Trade  Crusade 
literature  is  nothing  but  campaign  literature, 
paid  for  by  the  Ontario  public,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  shocking  and  disgusting  matter  that 
public  funds  should  be  squandered  in  this 
fashion. 

Let  us  take  a  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
merits  of  the  Trade  Crusade  itself.  I  have 
already  said  that  holding  trade  fairs  is  a  good 
thing,  but  the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  have 
made  two  highly  questionable  assumptions 
upon  which  the  Trade  Crusade  is  based. 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  set  forth 
in  a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  it  is  as  follows: 

The  foreign  exchange  crisis  arose  basic- 
ally from  a  long  series  of  deficits  in  our 
international  trade  on  goods  and  service. 
Short-term  speculations  merely  provide 
the  trigger  to  set  off  an  explosion  which 
has  been  building  up  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  balance  of  payments 
postion  arises,  no  doubt  in  part,  from  our 
trade  deficit.  But  essentially  our  poor  position 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  influx  of  foreign  long-term  capital 
coming  into  Canada  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
problem  was  no  doubt  accentuated  by  some 
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of  our   ill-advised   and  ill-adapted   domestic 
economic  policies. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  this  huge  capital 
inflow,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  exerted 
powerful  pressures  tending  to  increase  Cana- 
dian imports  of  goods  and  services  in  relation 
to  exports  of  goods  and  services. 

We,  in  Canada,  by  obtaining  long-term 
loans  from  the  United  States  added  to  the 
problem.  The  hon.  Minister  seems  to  think 
that  Canada's  balance  of  payments  problems 
appears  to  be  that  we  developed  huge  current 
account  payment  deficits  by  the  late  1950's 
which  had  to  be  financed  through  large  if 
not  increasing  capital  flows.  But,  the  real 
truth  is,  that  these  deficits  were  a  response 
to  the  long-term  capital  inflow.  Of  course, 
as  we  all  know  these  long- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Still  placed  under  a  Liberal 
government. 

Mr.  Trotter:  These  long-term  capital 
inflows  decreased  from  1956  to  1961— that 
was  under  the  Diefenbaker  administration— 
until  1962,  when  there  was  a  slight  outflow  of 
long-term  capital  from  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  the  poor  leadership  at  home, 
both  in  Ottawa  and  in  this  province,  foreign 
investors  were  losing  confidence  in  the  Cana- 
dian economy  and  were  finding  greener  pas- 
tures for  their  funds. 

I  believe  it  was  not  until  the  long-term 
capital  inflow  collapsed  that  the  so-called 
speculative  short-term  capital  movements 
came  into  effect.  I  know  that  Mr.  Fleming 
and  Mr.  Diefenbaker  blamed  the  speculators 
who  brought  about  the  balance  of  payments 
crisis,  but  this  was  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back. 

If  I  have  observed  the  hon.  Minister's  pro- 
gramme and  statements  correctly,  he  seems 
to  hold  that  there  is  something  inherently 
desirable  in  having  more  buoyant  exports  of 
goods  and  services  than  imports  of  goods 
and  services.  But  this  view  overlooks  the 
central  truth  about  trade,  which  is  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  high  and  rising  exports  are 
not  an  end  in  themselves,  but  a  means  to  pur- 
chasing goods  and  services  abroad,  which  are 
essential  for  a  nation's  economic  growth  and 
development,  or  which  help  to  enrich  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  its  people.  We  must  pene- 
trate foreign  markets  and  upgrade  the  use  of 
our  resources,  especially  by  the  use  of  special- 
ization and  competitiveness  attained  through 
a  switch  in  manpower,  skills  and  capital,  and 
the  abilities  of  our  business  people. 

We  should  speciahze  our  economic  tasks 


for  which  our  resources  and  skills  are  best 
suited.  By  doing  this,  we  develop  a  capacity 
for  export  and  a  means  for  maximizing  our 
capacity  for  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  never  forget  that 
trade  is  a  two-way  street.  This  is  most  impor- 
tant for  we  Canadians  to  remember,  since 
we  cannot  survive  as  a  nation  unless  we 
expand  foreign  markets,  because  20  per  cent 
of  our  income  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
trade. 

Liberals  have  always  believed,  and  I  main- 
tain they  believe  correctly,  that  expanding 
trade  and  freer  trade  to  the  extent  that  it 
helps  to  broaden  our  markets  and  to  intensify 
competitive  pressure,  helps  to  generate  the 
kind  of  economic  changes  that  will  improve 
an  economy's  performance  and  capacity  for 
growth.  We  must  seek  new  investment  and 
development.  Our  mistake  in  the  past  has 
not  been  that  we  have  imported  capital,  it 
is  that  we  have  spent  our  capital  that  we 
have  borrowed  on  the  wrong  things.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  capital  is  spent,  not 
on  consumer  goods,  but  on  machinery  and 
on  skills  which  will  increase  our  production. 

Canada  has  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
with  every  country  it  trades  with  except 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  where  I  think  the  government 
makes  a  mistake  in  its  overall  programme  of 
just  buy  in  Ontario.  Let  us  remember  that 
we  make  a  profit  on  every  country  we  deal 
with  except  Venezuela  and  the  United  States. 
When  we  have  these  broad  programmes  that 
hit  out  in  all  directions,  we  often  injure  our 
friends  as  well  as  those  people  with  whom 
we  compete. 

In  1961  Canada's  unfavourable  trade  bal- 
ance with  the  United  States  was  $754,900,000. 
During  that  same  period  Canada  sold  Great 
Britain  goods  to  the  tune  of  $900  million  and 
this  yielded  us  a  surplus  of  almost  $300  mil- 
lion. We  were  also  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger  in  our  trade  with  Japan  in  the  amount 
of  $150  million  and  with  West  Germany  for 
$76,500,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  that  these 
people  with  whom  we  make  money  are  now 
having  to  advertise  over  the  radio  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  government  advertising 
that  is  going  on  in  this  province.  In  other 
words,  government  money  here  in  the  prov- 
ince is  being  used  to  compete  against  people 
who  in  the  long  run  are  our  friends  and  from 
whom  we  make  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  must  tighten  our  belts 
it  is  in  our  dealings  with  the  United  States 
that  we  will  have  to  do  it.   In  1960  we  spent 
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over  $3  million  in  the  United  States  on  toys 
and  dolls,  and  over  $6.5  million  on  cameras. 
In  1961  we  spent  $200,000  on  bubble 
gum  in  the  United  States;  $350,000  on  dog 
food  and  pet  stock  food;  $3.5  milhon  for  guns 
and  rifles  and  airguns;  and  $37.5  million  for 
various  types  of  magazines  and  comic  strips. 
Also  during  the  same  year,  1961,  Canada 
spent  in  the  United  States  $22  million  for 
fresh  oranges  alone,  and  with  the  addition  of 
most  other  forms  and  kinds  of  citrus  fruits 
and  juices  the  total  bill  came  to  $50  million. 
While  I  know  it  is  important  that  we  get 
our  vitamin  C  and  it  is  necessary,  this  import 
could  be  done  away  with  if  we  really  meant 
to  pull  in  our  belts. 

When  this  country  curbed  a  spending  spree 
in  1947,  one  of  the  first  import  items  it  re- 
duced was  citrus  fruit.  You  may  recall  when 
the  Liberal  government  in  1947  found  it 
necessary  to  curtail  our  spending  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
they  did  cut  into  was  the  purchase  of  oranges. 
When  they  did  this  back  in  1947  there  was  a 
great  hue  and  cry  from  a  section  of  the  food 
industry  dealing  largely  and  exclusively  with 
imports,  that  we  were  depriving  Canadians 
of  essential  vitamins.  The  nutritional  people 
in  The  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  said  quite  bluntly  that  if  Canadian 
housewives  would  just  start  boiling  their 
potatoes  with  the  skins  on  no  one  would 
lose  dieir  vitamin  C.  After  the  vitamins  are 
cooked,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  housewife  can  peel 
the  potatoes,  and  we  keep  our  vitamin  C 
out  of  the  garbage  and  $50  million  in  Canada. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Diefenbaker  gov- 
ernment did  not  have  the  same  courage  as 
the  keen  Liberal  administration  back  in  1947. 
Fortunately,  we  will  have  a  good  administra- 
tion back  in  Ottawa  as  of  Monday  noon  and 
we  can  meet  these  problems  head  on. 

If  we  talk  of  pulling  in  our  belts  here  are 
some  examples.  Let  us  buy  less  airguns  and 
bubble  gum,  let  us  drink  apple  juice  which 
we  produce  here  in  this  country  if  we  have 
to  cut  down  on  the  orange  juice.  I  know  it 
will  annoy  some  people,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  into  these  millions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  losing  to  the  United  States,  then 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it,  not  by  mass  advertis- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  How  are  you  going  to 
get  that  message  across? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  they  want  to  know,  I  will 
tell  them  how  to  get  the  message  across: 
the   Liberal   administration  in   1947   got  the 


message  to  the  people  and  tliey  were  returned 
to  power.  I 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  said,  how  are  you 
going  to  get  that  message  across? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  may  be  necessary  to  impose 
exchange  controls  because  of  our  heavy  loss 
to  the  United  States  in  the  tourist  trade.  I 
know  it  has  improved  in  the  last  year,  but 
essentially  we  lose  to  the  tourist  trade.  In 
1960  Canada's  balance  of  payments  on  travel 
account  showed  a  deficit  of  $87  million  with 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  higher  now,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  travelling  more. 

Mr.  Trotter:  We  spent  a  total  of  $453  mil- 
lion in  1960  on  touring  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  did  impose  exchange  restrictions  it 
would  mean  that  those  who  had  money  would 
have  to  sun  themselves  in  the  Britidi  West 
Indies  instead  of  Florida.  This  is  not  too  big 
a  hardship. 

These  are  practical  suggestions,  without  all 
this  fancy  billboard  stuflF,  with  all  these 
advertisements  with  the  hon.  Minister's  face 
on  all  these  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  his  face  on  those 
billboards  either. 

An  hon.  member:   It  looks  like  a  hippo-      ] 
potamus. 

Mr.  Trotter:  He  was  not  on  the  billboards, 
I  think  that  was  a  hippopotamus.  He  was  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  wasting  public  money 
on  these  ridiculous  advertising  programmes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  present 
government's  campaign  of  expensive  mass 
advertising  to  the  general  public  ignores  the 
market  place.  No  decree  issued  by  public 
officials  or  gimmick  conceived  by  a  public 
relations  officer  can  make  machines  and 
factories  run;  nor  can  they  bring  together  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  quantities,  in 
accordance  witli  the  abihty  to  produce  and 
the  desire  to  consume  the  goods  and  services 
that  are  in  demand;  unless,  of  course,  you  J 
have  a  Communist  state.  ^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  planning  and 
guiding  by  a  government  is  not  necessary  in 
our  present-day  world.  Government  has  been 
forced  to  take  a  predominant  role  in  the  life 
of  our  province  and  of  our  country.  Top 
businessmen  in  the  country  have  gone  so  far 
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as  to  say  that  government  planning  is  neces- 
sary. Walter  Gordon  in  his  book,  "Troubled 
Canada,"  has  said  that  government— I  think 
he  will  be  the  new  Minister  of  Finance 
and  maybe  we  can  get  down  to  business.  We 
have  men  in  the  Liberal  party  who  give 
thought  to  these  things.  He  said  in  his  book, 
"Troubled  Canada,"  that  governments  should 
accept  responsibihty  for  maintaining  high 
levels  of  activity  and  employment  without 
inflation,  for  planning  ahead  and  for  the  wise 
direction  of  financial  and  economic  policy  in 
the  broadest  sense.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
government  helps  economy  wheft  it  encour- 
ages enterprise  and  assists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industries. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Where  did  you  get  that  idea  from, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 


Mr.  Trotter:  The  sponsoring  of  trade  fairs 
is  a  practical  and  sensible  approach,  but  mass 
advertising  at  great  public  expense  in  trying 
to  change  public  buying  habits,  regardless  of 
price  or  quality,  is  just  plain  silly.  We  must 
be  hard  headed  and  practical.  The  only  way 
you  can  succeed  in  business,  either  as  a 
company  or  as  a  nation,  is  to  produce  the 
product  or  service  that  is  demanded  by  the 
public,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  at  a  price 
and  at  a  quality  that  is  competitive  in  the 
place  where  you  are  seeking  to  establish  a 
market. 
I  Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  reasonably  short 

definition  of  what  the  market  place  is.  I  think 
too  that  it  is  important  that  our  society  in 
many  ways  is  governed  by  the  market  place. 
You  cannot  ignore  it  and  when  government 
interferes,  with  the  type  of  mass  advertising 
that  we  have  had,  it  ignores  the  essential 
importance  of  the  market  place.  Now  there 
have  been  many  definitions  of  what  a  market 
place  should  do,  what  it  should  be,  how 
much  the  government  should  interfere,  what 
it  should  do  to  help  it.  Here  is  a  definition 
from  Walter  Lippman  that  I  am  going  to 
read. 

All  buyers  and  sellers  of  goods  and 
services  are  not  equally  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  the  market,  are  not  equally  able 
to  make  free  genuinely  informed  bargains. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  government  has 
to  be  a  help  and  this  is  why  I  agree  in  part 
with  the  government's  policy. 

Those  who  can  wait,  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  who  can  sell  at  once. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    He   is   an   experienced 
man. 


Mr.  Trotter:  I  continue: 

Thus  the  farmer  with  a  perishable  crop 
has  less  bargaining  power  than  one  whose 
crop  can  be  stored  and  will  keep  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  can,  in  general,  wait 
longer  than  his  tenant.  But  the  man  with 
the  least  bargaining  power  is  the  man  who 
has  only  his  labour  to  sell.  If  he  does  not 
work  today  the  product  of  that  day's  work 
is  totally  lost  forever. 

The  longer  the  seller  can  afford  to  wait, 
the  more  time  and  opportunity  he  has  to 
study  the  market  in  order  to   obtain  the 
maximum  price.    Thus  there  are  enormous 
differences    in    the    efficiency    of    various 
markets.    In  some  the  price  becomes  close 
to  expressing  the  true  equilibrium  of  sup- 
ply  and   demand;   in   others,   price   repre- 
sents    little     more     than     ignorance     and 
helplessness    of   one   party   confronted   by 
the  informed  resourcefulness  of  the  other. 
Any  quality  of  bargaining  power  affects 
particularly  farmers   dealing  with  middle- 
men, unskilled  working  men  dealing  with 
large    employers,    the   poor   in   their   pur- 
chases   and    the    investors    of    small    sav- 
ings.   They  cannot  wait  and  they  do  not 
know.  They  transact  their  affairs  in  exceed- 
ingly  imperfect  markets.     Quite   properly, 
they  distrust  the  markets  and  remember  the 
many  occasions  when  they  have  been  out- 
witted, out-traded  and  victimized. 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  that  definition,  I 
would  say  that  the  government  today  has  to 
do  much  to  encourage  business,  to  encourage 
trade.    But  it  is  not  so  much  interfering  with 
business   and  trade,   as  trying  to   create  the 
climate  in  which  it  can  prosper  and  this  is 
where  the  government  goes  off  the  deep  end 
in  such  mass  advertising  crusades. 

When  one  looks  upon  the  market  in  this 
view  it  is  no  wonder  that  government  has 
taken  a  more  predominant  role  by  the  use  of 
legislation  in  attempting  to  make  the  market 
efficient  and  honest.  But  surely  wasteful 
advertising  and  fancy  dinners  are  not  the 
proper  way  for  a  government  to  help  estab- 
lish a  free  and  fair  market.  I  believe  if  the 
government,  in  co-operation  with  other  eco- 
nomic forces  in  the  province,  sets  the  goals 
and  gives  some  guidance  and  encouragement, 
that  the  drive  and  initiative  of  private  capi- 
tal is  far  more  capable  of  increasing  produc- 
tion than  the  government  of  this  province. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  government  should 
stay  out  of  advertising  on  a  mass  scale. 

The  Ontario  government  is  conducting  its 
manufacturing  opportunity  programme  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  if  our  imports  were 
reduced  by  $100  per  person  in  this  province 
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this  would  mean  an  additional  $600  million 
would  be  available  to  buy  Ontario  goods  and 
pro\ide  60,000  new  jobs.  At  the  present  time 
Canadians  import  $235  worth  of  goods  per 
person  every  year.  If  the  government  con- 
cludes that  60,000  new  jobs  could  be  created, 
I  would  like  to  know  how  they  arrive  at  this 
figure.  Possibly  the  government  has  worked 
this  out  on  the  basis  of  capital  per  man  em- 
ployed in  Canadian  industry.  Quite  frankly, 
I  think  they  are  just  playing  with  figures 
that  they  hope  will  look  good  to  the  Ontario 
public,  but  in  actual  fact  cannot  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  average  businessman. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  our  greatest  difii- 
culty  is  in  our  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  well  knows  there  have  been 
many  occasions  when  Ontario  branch  plants 
of  American  subsidiaries  have  obtained  ex- 
port orders  for  these  Ontario-based  branch 
plants.  What  happens  many  times  is  that  the 
head  office  in  the  United  States  demands  that 
the  export  order  be  filled  from  the  American 
head  office  and  as  a  result  Ontario  loses  in  its 
export  trade.  American  subsidiaries  should  be 
allowed  to  specialize  here  in  Ontario  and  in 
turn  export  to  the  home  company  and  to 
Europe  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  best  illustrated  in  the  automobile 
industry.  The  auto  makers  last  year  in  Can- 
ada imported  $319  million  worth  in  cars  and 
parts  from  the  United  States,  with  an  insigni- 
ficant $4  million  in  exports.  The  difference 
of  $315  million  was  the  largest  single  weak- 
ness in  our  national  accounts.  It  is  just  this 
type  of  outflow  of  funds  over  a  number  of 
years  that  was  the  basic  cause  of  our  dollar 
crisis. 

Current  studies  at  McGill  and  Harvard 
universities  suggest  that  we  cut  our  deficit  in 
cars  and  parts  with  the  United  States.  What 
we  necnl  is  a  national  auto  policy  that  would 
eliminate  the  deficit  entirely,  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  government's  successful  national 
oil  policy.  Exports  must  equal  imports.  Such 
a  policy  would  mean  $315  million  worth 
more  in  autos  and  parts  would  be  made  in 
Canada.  Since  one  man's  output  is  calcu- 
l.ited  at  $10,000,  this  would  mean  at  least 
30,000  more  jobs. 

It  is  not  only  3(),0()()  more  jobs  for  auto 
workers,  but  it  means  that  many  more  fami- 
lies will  bo  fod,  clothed  and  have  services 
provided  for  them.  Some  economic  studies 
claim  that  this  would  require  at  least  an- 
other 30,000  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  answer  is 
in  specialization.  A  manufacturer  might 
choose  to  turn  out  all  of  one  model  in  Canada 


and  export  it.    This  is  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. 

Specialization  would  probably  mean  lower- 
priced  cars  for  Canada.  But  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  many  subsidiaries  of  American 
plants  are  not  permitted  to  buy  Canadian 
manufactured  parts  for  their  operations,  even 
though  the  Canadian  parts  can  be  purchased 
cheaper  than  some  American  components. 
American  head  offices,  by  forcing  Canadian 
subsidiaries  to  buy  more  expensive  American 
parts,  are  featherbedding  their  own  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  part  of  the 
solution  of  this  problem  vdll  be  accomplished 
now  that  we  have  a  new  and  aggressive  gov- 
ernment capable  of  dealing  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, so  that  possibly  we  can  have  a  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  in  the  production  of 
automobile  parts. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say,  let  us 
beware  of  harming  our  best  customers  by  a 
misdirected  trade  crusade  foisted  upon  the 
general  public  of  Ontario.  Mr.  R.  M.  Fowler, 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  in  a  speech  to  the  Annual  Com- 
merce Banquet  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  on  February  14,  1963,  had  this  to 
say: 

I  doubt  if  the  task  of  making  the  Can- 
adian economy  efficient,  can  be  done  by 
campaigns  or  exhortations  to  our  exporters 
to  go  out  and  sell.  No  doubt  we  can  pro- 
gressively make  more  of  the  things  we  now 
import,  and  we  should  do  so,  but  curtail- 
ment of  imports  is  a  dangerous  game  to 
play.  It  can  very  easily  provoke  retaliation 
by  other  countries  to  the  damage  done  to 
their  trade. 

Nor  can  our  traditional  exports  be  ex- 
panded enough  and  rapidly  enough  to  fill 
the  gap  in  our  international  accounts,  al- 
though again  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
increase  traditional  exports.  We  need  a 
much  more  basic  reconstniction  of  Can- 
adian industry. 

And  Mr.  Fowler  also  said  this: 

Economic  goals  must  be  defined.  There 
must  be  planning  ahead.  There  must  be 
freedom  to  all  the  economic  segments  of 
the  nation.  Industry,  labour,  agriculture 
and  all  the  rest  to  choose  and  adapt,  ex- 
periment in  achieving  the  fine  national 
goal. 

This  is  no  kind  of  socialism  nor  does  it 
require  ownership  and  control  by  govern- 
ment of  the  economic  machine,  as  is  so 
often  claimed  to  be  the  end  result  of 
planning.  Indeed,  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
socialism  in  its  strictest  sense.  By  co-opera- 
tive, co-ordinated  planning  of  economy  you 
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avoid  a  centrally  administered  and  con- 
trolled economy  which  is  a  less  successful, 
less  productive,  and  less  efiBcient  system 
than  the  one  that  allows  the  individual 
choice  initiative  to  operate. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  Canada's  and  Ontario's 
problems  go  far  deeper  and  far  beyond  prob- 
lems that  can  be  cured  by  fancy  advertising 
tricks  that  seek  to  further  the  personal  ambi- 
tions of  local  politicians. 

Essentially  the  problem  is  a  national  one 
and  leadership  should  come  from  our  federal 
government.  Of  course,  we,  in  our  provincial 
sphere,  should  co-operate  and  co-ordinate  our 
efforts  with  other  provinces  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  federal  government.  The  problem 
is  essentially  a  national  and  international 
problem,  and  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  heard  of  our  provincial  government 
opening  various  offices  in  Europe,  how  much 
we  will  be  duplicating  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  doing  and  how  much  better  it 
would  be  if  we  co-operated  in  Canada;  if 
Ontario,  or  Queen's  Park,  co-operated  with 
Ottawa  and  let  Ottawa  do  the  seUing  abroad. 
I  think  the  federal  government,  especially 
with  a  new  administration,  is  far  more  cap- 
able and  in  a  far  better  position  to  carry  on 
the  main  activities  of  international  trade. 
Essentially  what  we  are  discussing  here  is 
a  national  and  international  problem. 

Some  of  the  things  we  can  do  as  a  nation, 
and  partially  do  as  a  province— we  have  cer- 
tainly a  very  important  part  to  play  in  Ontario 
—some  of  these  things  can  be  done  as  a  prov- 
ince, but  again  I  emphasize  this  must  be 
done  in  co-operation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  can  do  some  of  these  things. 
First:  We  should  seek  to  develop  a  common 
market  with  the  British  West  Indies.  Second: 
We  should  make  every  eflFort  to  further  de- 
velop the  vital  United  States  market  and 
perhaps  use  tlie  not  inconsiderable  bargain- 
ing point  of  our  large  and  favourable  balance 
that  the  United  States  has  with  us.  Some 
Canadian  companies  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  extending  their  operations  into  the 
American  market. 

Third:  We  sell  only  eight  per  cent  of  our 
exports  to  the  Common  Market  in  Europe 
and  this  should  be  developed.  There  are  180 
million  people  in  the  Common  Market,  and 
if  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  join  this 
market  together  with  the  so-called  "outer 
seven"  nations,  then  there  would  be  250 
million  people  in  that  area. 

This  area  has  an  average  standard  of  liv- 
ing much  below  that  of  North  America  and 
should  provide  in  the  years  ahead  an  oppor- 


tunity for  increased  markets,  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  vigorously  growing  area.  Possibly 
through  branch  plants  and  joint  enterprise 
with  European  countries  we  could  further  ex- 
tend our  manufacturing  activities  in  that 
market. 

Fourth:  We  need  to  create  what  might  be 
described  as  a  climate  in  which  businessmen 
would  work  harder  and  accept  more  risks. 
That  is  why  it  is  most  important  that  we  have 
a  government,  not  only  in  Ontario  but  in 
Ottawa,  that  is  capable  of  taking  decisive 
action,  and  giving  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence and  leadership. 

Fifth:  If  we  have  a  strong  economy  at 
home  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  seek  skilled 
people  abroad. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  post-war  period 
is  that  strong  economic  growth  is  a  requisite 
for  attracting  the  adventurous  and  skilful 
from  abroad.  We  would  certainly  benefit 
greatly  from  drawing  immigrants  in  increas- 
ing numbers  from  Western  Europe.  An  influx 
of  immigrants  would  give  momentum  to  our 
domestic  and  economic  development  and  en- 
rich our  culture  as  well. 

However,  we  cannot  do  this  if  our  econ- 
omy shows  such  slow  growth  as  it  has  in  the 
past  few  years. 

Sixth:  Presently  in  our  economy  we  lack 
tax  incentives,  especially  in  regard  to  expendi- 
tures on  industrial  research  and  development 
in  Canada. 

Seventh:  We  should  seek  to  develop  trade 
with  Asia  and  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
These  areas  represent  a  limitless  demand 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous market,  but  the  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  they  do  not  have  the  finances  to  buy 
our  products.  It  is  in  our  own  self  interest 
to  help  build  up  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

Eighth:  We  must  promote  the  flexibiUty 
and  competitive  nature  of  our  economy;  in 
so  doing  we  will  develop  our  own  home 
markets.  We  need  a  new  approach  in  our 
relationships  between  business  and  govern- 
ment and  labour  as  well. 

The  government  should  give  the  leader- 
ship that  would  co-ordinate  the  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  a  working  team  with 
industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  but  a  few  sugges- 
tions which  I  have  given.  I  feel  that  my  sug- 
gestions go  into  the  problem  far  more  deeply 
than  this  specious  Trade  Crusade  we  are 
now  witnessing  in  Ontario.  I  hope  that  the 
government  will  take  some  of  my  advice  to 
heart. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  real  pleasure  at  seeing  the  hon. 
Minister  back  in  the  House  again,  apparently 
his  usual  energetic  self,  capable  of  hitting 
out  in  all  directions  at  once  and  of  delivering 
very  lengthy  and  erudite  speeches,  appar- 
ently fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
recent  illness. 

The  speech  that  he  delivered  to  us  today 
was,  I  would  think,  at  least  as  long  as  the 
budget  address  presented  by  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  a  little  earlier  in  the  session.  In 
a  way  it  was  sort  of  a  companion  piece  to  the 
budget  address.  In  fact,  last  year,  I  think 
the  procedure  was  to  present  the  two  state- 
ments side  by  side.  I  am  not  suggesting  to 
the  government  the  particular  procedure  they 
should  follow;  I  am  suggesting,  however,  that 
there  could  be  a  certain  amount  of  courtesy 
to  the  hon.  members.  The  hon.  Minister's 
speech  was  very  lengthy,  very  complicated, 
and  chockfull  of  statistics;  some  of  them 
were  of  very  dubious  value  in  my  opinion,  al- 
though it  was  hard  to  say  because  they  were 
deli\ered  in  rapid  fire  order  so  that  it  was 
totally  impossible  for  anybody  to  jot  them 
down  or  e\'en  absorb  them. 

I  would  think  that  the  least  the  hon.  Min- 
ister could  do  w(Kdd  be  what  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  always  does:  Provide  each 
group  with  at  least  one  copy  of  his  speech  so 
that  we  can  follow  it.  Do  not  tell  us  we  will 
be  able  to  see  it  this  weekend  after  the  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  it  has  disappeared. 

I  suspect  he  is  not  too  happy  about  it.  He 
would  prefer  we  did  not  have  too  much  op- 
portunity to  analyze  some  of  these  statistics 
he  presented  to  us,  at  least  not  until  after  our 
opportunity  to  comment  on  them  has  passed. 

The  main  impression  I  got  from  listening 
to  his  speech  was  that  it  very  well  demon- 
strated the  old  adage  that  you  can  prove 
anything  by  statistics.  I  would  add  that  that 
is  especially  true  if  you  make  your  statistics 
up  as  yoti  go  along;  and  it  was  very  much  a 
distinct  impression  on  my  part  that  the  hon. 
Minister  was  making  up  a  good  many  of  his 
statistics.  There  was  very  little  to  support 
them.  However,  imtil  I  get  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  speech  in  greater  detail  I  will 
not  make  any  further  comments  along  that 
line. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  it  has  been  com- 
ing home  to  me  more  and  more  that  otir  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  is, 
without  question,  the  greatest  gift  that  God 
e\er  gave  to  the  public  relations  industry. 

I  was  going  to  say- 1  do  not  know  if  it  is 
worth    saying    now-that    I    expect    Madison 


Avenue  to  send  emissaries  here  in  hordes  to 
relearn  their  trade  to  the  extent  that  perhaps 
we  might  find  an  increase  in  Ontario  industry. 
The  general  effect,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
hon.  Minister  tries  to  accomplish,  is  to 
smother  everyone  with  a  great  barrage  of 
words  and  programme.  He  has  a  ten-point 
programme  here,  an  eight-point  programme 
there,  a  seven-point  programme  somewhere 
else.  He  smothers  you  with  programmes, 
none  of  which  means  very  much.  I  must  say 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
who  is  obviously  in  a  state  of  extreme  pov- 
erty; he  only  had  one  eight-point  programme 
to  put  up  against  all  these  programmes  the 
hon.  Minister  had.  And  I  am  going  to  make 
a  confession  right  now,  Mr.  Chairman— that 
I  am  not  going  to  produce  a  point  programme 
of  any  kind.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  economic  development  can  be 
dealt  with  with  a  bunch  of  points.  Economic 
development  is  an  organic  process  and  points 
do  not  deal  with  it.  I  am  going  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  sort  of  approach  that  I 
think  is  necessary  but  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  try  to  compete  with  these  point 
makers  that  we  now  have  in  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  we  want  to  have  time  out 
for  pun-making  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  sit  down  for  a  little  while. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the 
points  that  the  hon.  Minister  made,  and 
some  of  his  descriptions  of  his  programme 
of  the  past  year  and  of  the  future,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  or  two  references  to  the 
preliminary  part  of  his  speech;  that  is,  his 
analysis  of  the  current  economic  situation 
in  Ontario. 

I  am  not  going  to  quibble  with  him  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  is  right  in  his,  shall  we  say, 
cautiously  optimistic  estimate  of  prospects  for 
1963.  I  think  the  hard  reality  of  the  situation 
is  that  for  several  years  the  economy  in 
Canada  and  in  Ontario  has  suffered  from  in- 
adcfjuate  growth.  Within  that  overall  picture 
there  have  been  fluctuations  up  and  down. 
During  the  past  year  we  had  a  fluctuation  in 
the  upward  direction  which  was  gratifying, 
btit  is  not  indicative,  I  would  suggest  to  him, 
of  any  real  basis  for  long-term  expansion.  I 
do  not  see  and  I  do  not  think  he  indicated 
anything  in  the  economy  at  the  present  time 
to  compare  with  the  pent-up  demand  of  the 
post-war  period,  or  the  Korean  war,  or  the 
resources  boom  of  the  mid-50's,  to  act  as  a 
dynamic  force  in  the  economy  and  create  a 
surge  forward  that  he  talked  about  hopefully. 
I  just  do  not  think  it  is  there. 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  When  the 
Liberal  government  is  back  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  if  the 
Liberal  government  in  Ottawa  does  what  they 
threatened  to  do  during  the  election  cam- 
paign when  they  were  ducking  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Financial  Post  and  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  we  will  be  in  an  even  worse  mess, 
I  think. 

But    getting   back   to    the   hon.    Minister's 
statement- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  voters  in  York  South  do 
not  really  think  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  voters  have  a  right  to 
change  their  minds  and  undoubtedly  they 
will  very  quickly. 

Even  on  the  unemployment  situation  about 
which  the  hon.  Minister  made  a  great  point, 
I  think  he  claimed  that  he  had  personally 
created  45,000  jobs  during  the  last  year,  or 
something  in  that  magnitude.  The  situation 
really  is  not  one  that  would  lead  me  to  any 
complacency. 

It  happens  that  the  Toronto  Telegram— 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  other  newspapers  of 
today— produced  the  latest  unemployment  fig- 
ures, both  for  Canada  and  Ontario.  These 
are  now  the  figures  for  March.  In  Ontario, 
it  is  indicated  that  the  labour  force  is  down 
as  between  February  and  March.  The  number 
of  employed  is  down  by  8,000,  between  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  And  the  number  of  un- 
employed is  up,  even  though  in  a  contracted 
labour  force,  by  3,000.  It  is  down  admittedly 
from  March  of  last  year  by  11,000  but  March 
of  last  year  was  a  very  tough  month,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  fact  that  things  are  not 
quite  as  tough  as  they  were  a  year  ago  is 
really  anything  to  get  very  excited  about. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  too  much 
in  the  very  lengthy  and  vigorous  speech  the 
hon.  Minister  made  today  to  indicate  that 
the  government  is  going  to  do  much  to  change 
any  trends,  or  to  improve  any  favourable 
trends  that  may  exist,  or  to  offset  any  un- 
favourable trends. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  hon.  Minister  smothered 
us  with  words  and  announcements  of  pro- 
grammes and  policies.  Of  course,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  programmes  and  policies 
that  he  has  announced  a  dozen  times,  but  he 
has  a  very  good  technique;  whenever  he 
announces  anything  he  simultaneously  an- 
nounces everything  that  he  has  announced 
ever  since  he  became  a  Minister  and  a  few 
things  that  the  former  Prime  Minister  (Hon. 
Mr.  Frost)   announced  before  that.    Thus  it 


appears  that  he  has  a  lot  of  things  to  an- 
nounce, but  sometimes  it  is  not  too  much. 

The  general  effect,  I  would  suggest  to 
him,  is  that  he  is  firing  off  in  all  directions. 
In  fact  it  would  appear  he  is  working  on  the 
principle  that  if  you  simply  shoot  guns  in  all 
directions  at  once  you  are  bound  to  hit  the 
target  even  if  you  do  not  know  where  the 
target  is.  This  is  the  principle  he  is  working 
on.  I  suppose  as  far  as  ballistics  are  con- 
cerned, that  would  be  true,  if  anyone  could 
devise  a  system  of  shooting  in  all  directions 
at  once.  But  I  doubt  if  that  has  been  de- 
vised in  the  ballistics  area  and  I  doubt  if  it 
will  be  devised  in  the  economic  area,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  devised  it. 

He  made  some  very  fine  statements  in  his 
speech  with  which  everyone  could  agree;  of 
course  a  lot  of  the  things  he  said  were  simply 
platitudes,  nobody  could  possibly  disagree 
with  them.  Many  things  he  said,  I  would 
agree  with  wholeheartedly.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  those  parts  were  not  followed  up  by 
any  indication  of  action,  it  was  only  on  the 
peripheral  matters  that  we  heard  about  action. 
But  on  the  substantive  matters  we  heard  very 
little. 

For  example,  the  hon.  Minister  made  the 
point— I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  his  words— 
but  he  made  the  point,  as  I  understood  it, 
that  we  should  be  doing  everything  possible 
to  process  more  of  our  raw  materials  in 
Canada  or  at  least  to  carry  our  raw  materials 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  before  we  export 
them.  I  think  he  gave  one  or  two  examples. 
One  was  that  we  should  try  to  export  more 
flour  and  less  wheat.  Another  was,  I  think, 
that  we  should  try  to  export  more  metal 
shapes  and  less  raw  ore. 

I  would  agree  with  him  profoundly  that 
this  should  be  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of 
our  economic  policy.  But  I  did  not  hear 
anything  in  his  speech  indicating  that  the 
government  has  accompHshed  a  dam  thing  in 
that  area,  or  indeed  that  it  has  any  plans,  or 
that  it  has  any  more  interest  than  merely  to 
declare  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 

He  told  us  a  great  deal  about  how  we  were 
going  to  produce  a  few  little  things  here  and 
a  few  little  things  there.  I  think  he  used  the 
term  "diversifying  our  production",  but  I 
suspect  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  simply  creat- 
ing confusion,  multiplying  inefficient  units  of 
which  we  have  too  many  already.  There  is  no 
overall  programme  of  any  kind  in  his  mind. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  there  was  one 
item  to  which  he  referred  for  which  I  would 
think  the  government  and  his  department 
particularly  and  the  agencies  with  which  he 
has  been  associated,  deserve  very  great  credit. 
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That  is  the  part  that  this  government  played 
in  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  heavy 
water  reactor,  and  the  assistance  they  are 
giving  and  have  gi\en  in  bringing  it  to  a 
feasible  commercial  project  that  we  trust, 
and  I  think  can  quite  confidently  expect, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  development 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

What  is  even  more  important  is  that  this 
project  can,  with  adequate  policies  at  the 
federal  level,  become  the  basis  of  a  very  im- 
portant export  industry  for  Canada.  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  indicated  that  if  we,  in 
this  country,  can  establish  ourselves  as  a 
leader  in  this  highly  complicated  engineering 
field,  we  will  establish  a  reputation  for  scien- 
tific sophistication  which  will  help  us  in 
many  other  areas. 

My  understanding  is  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  promoting  the  sale  of  the  heavy  water 
reactor  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
country  is  the  very  heavy  initial  cost  involved 
in  setting  up  a  plant  based  on  this  principle. 
I  would  hope  tliat  the  federal  government 
would  offset  that  fact  by  making  long-term 
financing  available  so  that  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage not  only  in  our  country  but  through- 
out the  world  of  this  great  development  of 
Canadian  scientific  and  engineering  skill. 

I  would  hke  to  mention  something  else,  Mr. 


Chairman,  while  I  am  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  remind- 
ing the  hon.  Minister,  in  view  of  the  sneering 
references  he  made  to  public  enterprise,  that 
the  development  of  the  heavy  water  reactor 
in  Canada  is  almost  entirely  a  product  of 
public  enterprise.  There  has  been  some 
assistance  from  private  enterprise— valuable 
co-operation  and  assistance— but  basically  it 
was,  and  has  been,  and  will  be  a  product  of 
public  enterprise. 

I  think  that  this  might  be  a  worthwhile 
lesson  and  might  assist  the  hon.  Minister  to 
free  his  mind  of  some  outworn  cliches  that 
interfere  with  clear  thinking.  In  the  fruitful 
areas  of  the  future  public  enterprise  is  going 
to  be  more  and  more  necessary  in  view  of  the 
scale  of  investment  required  in  areas  where 
we  are  really  going  to  make  progress.  I  am 
not  really  concerned  too  much  about  a  widget 
factory  that  may  be  set  up  at  some  place  or 
other,  producing  a  thousand  widgets  per  year 
or  something.  I  am  much  more  concerned 
about  really  significant  developments. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  being  six  of  the  clock, 
I  do  now  leave  the  chair.  We  will  resume 
at  8.00  p.m. 

It  being  6.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ECONOMICS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

( continued ) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  401: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  those  hon. 
members  who  have  deprived  themselves  of 
the  hockey  game  in  order  to  provide  a 
quorum  so  we  might  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

I  would  like,  in  this  second  portion  of  my 
remarks  on  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Mac- 
aulay)  to  deal  with  some  of  his  specific  pro- 
grammes. He  stated  this  afternoon  that  the 
public,  or  at  least  some  segments  of  the 
public  have  taken  an  unduly  narrow  view  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  They  have  focused 
attention  on  one  or  two  phases  of  his  pro- 
gramme without  considering  the  whole  of  it, 
in  all  its  bewildering  variety.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  those  members  of  the  public  who 
have  done  that  have  been  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  himself,  and  by  his  promotion  of  his 
programme;  furthermore,  they  have  been 
quite  right  in  singling  out  certain  aspects  of 
his  activity  as  of  major  significance. 

I  think  that  those  aspects  which  are  viewed 
by  the  public,  and  properly  so  in  my  opinion, 
as  being  of  major  significance  are  very  much 
open  to  question  as  to  their  validity. 

There  is,  for  one  thing,  the  hon.  Minister's 
programme  to  persuade  residents  of  Ontario 
to  buy,  I  think  it  is,  $100  less  of  imported 
goods. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  how  they  would  deter- 
mine what  exactly  is  an  imported  good,  and 
what  isn't,  in  view  of  the  varying  components 
in  many  of  the  manufactured  products  be- 
fore them.  But  he  has  suggested  to  them  that 
if  they  would  restrict  their  purchases  of  these 
imported  goods,  whatever  they  may  be,  by 
$100  per  year  per  person,  there  would  be 
quite  phenomenal  results  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment in  this  province. 


I  would  suggest  to  him  that  the  proposi- 
tion he  has  put  before  the  people  may  sound 
plausible  to  many  people  who  do  not  take  the 
time  to  study  these  matters,  but  it  is  a 
thoroughly  fallacious  principle  and  one  that 
no  government  agency  should  be  promoting. 

It  may  be  that  it  will  be  worth  something 
to  the  government  in  terms  of  votes.  It  has 
always  been  a  popular  myth  in  this  country 
that  there  is  some  special  merit  in  buying 
Canadian.  In  fact  that  was  a  slogan  of  the 
thirties,  when  all  of  us  pretty  nearly  starved 
to  death.  "Buy  Canadian!"  This,  somehow  or 
other,  was  going  to  rescue  us  from  our 
economic  difficulties.  It  did  not,  of  course, 
and  it  will  not  now. 

No  doubt  there  are  instances  where  Cana- 
dian goods  could  and  should  be  bought  in 
preference  to  imported  goods  because  they 
are  of  just  as  high  quality  and  at  just  as  good 
a  price. 

The  average  consumer,  I  may  say,  has  very 
little  opportunity  to  make  really  meaningful 
price  and  quality  comparisons.  My  hon. 
colleague  from  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  every 
year  has  had  a  resolution  on  the  order  paper 
suggesting  to  the  government  that  it  should 
set  up  a  consumers'  bureau  that  would  assist 
consumers  in  undertaking  this.  But,  whether 
they  can  or  they  cannot,  this  essentially  is 
the  old  business  of  trying  to  pull  yourself  up 
by  your  boot  straps,  of  benefiting  yourself 
at  the  expense  of  others.  It  is  a  policy  that 
would  lead  to  economic  contraction  if  it  were 
pursued  throughout  the  world,  and  would 
reduce  everybody's  standard  of  living. 

Some  of  the  hon.  members  may  have 
noticed  a  controversy  in  which  the  hon. 
Minister  has  been  involved.  He  has  been 
involved  in  a  good  many  controversies  ever 
since  he  has  embarked  on  his  "Buy  Canadian" 
programme.  One  of  the  controversies  in 
which  he  got  himself  involved  took  place  in 
the  columns  of  the  Financial  Times.  1  think 
he  was  provoked  into  taking  up  his  pen  by 
an  article  by  Professor  Scott  Gordon  of 
Carleton  University  who,  shall  we  say, 
greeted  the  hon.  Minister's  programme  with 
something  less  than  enthusiasm. 
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The  lion.  Minister  replied  to  Professor 
Cordon  and  in  turn  this  provoked  a  reply 
from  Professor  Gordon;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  R.  Smith,  the  director 
of  research  of  the  Private  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  Montreal,  also  got  into  the  act  and 
took  up  the  cudgels  against  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  may  say  that  I  believe  both  of  these  men 
are  quite  distinguished  and  quite  thoughtful 
economists,  and  I  believe  the  hon.  Minister 
should  pay  more  attention  than  he  appears 
prepared  to  do,  to  the  views  they  have  ex- 
pressed, and  similar  views  expressed  by  a 
great  many  other  people  of  similar  qualifica- 
tions. 

1  would  like  to  read  some  of  Professor 
Gordon's  comments  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  He  says: 

Mr.  Macaulay  protests  that  his  consumer 
advertising  "does  not  say  to  buy  Canadian 
goods  just  because  they  are  Canadian.  It 
urges  Canadians  to  look  over  available 
Canadian  products  and  purchase  them  only 
if  price,  design  and  quality  are  comparable 
to  competing  imports." 

I  urge  him  to  look  again  at  his  billboard 
and  television  advertising  to  see  if  that  is 
what  it  says.  I  suggest  it  does  not  say  any- 
thing that  sensible. 

While  he  is  at  it,  he  might  also  look  at 
the  figures  contained  in  the  advertising.  To 
cut  our  imports  by  $100  per  person  per 
year  would  not  merely  mean  a  reduction 
of  our  trade  deficit  as  Mr.  Macaulay  claims, 
it  would  probably  mean  the  largest  trade 
surplus  in  Canadian  history,  and  a  net 
export  of  capital  in  Canada  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Also— 

this  next  paragraph  is  interesting  in  view  of 

the  deluge  of  statistics  with  which  we  were 

smothered     this     afternoon     when     the     hon. 

Minister  was  speaking.  Professor  Gordon  says: 

Also,    how   did    Mr.    Macaulay    conclude 

that  60,000  new  jobs  would  be  created  in 

Ontario    by    following    his    advice?    If    he 

worked  this  out  on  the  basis  of  the  capital 

per    man    employed    in    Canadian    industry 

[which  this  \\riter  has  more  than  specula- 

ti\e  reasons  for  suggesting]  he  should  know 

that  this  is  like  dividing  apples  by  bananas 

and   getting  kumquats. 

This  is,  I  think,  true  of  a  lot  of  the  statistical 
exercises  in  which  the  hon.  Minister  has 
engaged.  He  puts  before  the  people  of 
Ontario  a  thoroughly  deceptive  proposition. 
One  that  nobody  could  possibly  establish, 
and  which  is  probably  not  tnie,  that  if  they 
reduced  their  purchase  of  imports  by  $100 
per  person   per  year,   the   total   effect  would 


be  the  creation  of  60,000  new  jobs.  That  is 
a  nonsensical  proposition,  and  I  believe  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
a  responsible  government  should  not  play 
with  people  in  that  way.  They  should  make 
an  honest  effort  to  be  on  the  level  with 
people.  If  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to— 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Would  the  hon. 
gentleman  permit  me  to  draw  to  his  attention 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Michael  Barkway  con- 
tained in  this  same  newspaper  in  which  he 
says: 

Let  the  debate  continue.  On  the  opposite 
page  Mr.  Robert  Macaulay,  Ontario's 
vigorous  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  You  should  at 
least  blush. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  second,  I  am 
blushing  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  comments 
are  on  articles  in  this  paper  by  Professor 
Gordon  criticizing  some  aspects  of  the  Ontario 
Trade   Crusade.    Mr.   Barkway  continues: 

This  is  a  useful  debate  of  the  kind  we 
hope  to  promote,  both  through  this  forum 
and  through  other  columns  such  as  Mr. 
Gordon's,  which  will  now  be  running 
regularly  on  page  two.  In  the  present  case 
we  believe  Mr.  Macaulay  has  the  best  of 
the  argument  on  both  grounds. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  is  Michael  Barkway? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
personally  interested  in  judging  the  merits 
of  debate.  These  are  very  serious  matters, 
matters  of  serious  import  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  relying  on 
Mr.  Michael  Barkway,  a  man  whom  I  greatly 
respect  but  who  has  no  known  qualifications 
in  the  field  of  economics,  and  on  other  people 
of  a  similar  nature  for  economic  information 
and  advice,  I  will  say  that  now  everything 
becomes  clear,  because  it  is  obvious  that  he 
has  been  getting  some  very  bad  advice.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  accept  the  opinions  of 
demonstrably  qualified,  professional  econ- 
omists, such  as  Professor  Scott  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  R.  Smith.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  in  the  field  of  economics  there 
is  never  any  final  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  read  from  an 

article  of  the  leading  editorial- 
Mr.  Bryden:   How  many  speeches  do  you 

want  to  make?  I  gave  you  a  chance  to  reply- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  are  getting  upset— 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  the 
hon.  Minister  the  chance  to  apply  the  crusher 
and  it  seems  to  have  landed  upon  his  own 
head.  Now  he  is  trying  to  find  a  way  of 
getting  it  off.  I  am  suggesting  to  him  that 
the  proposition  he  put  forward,  and  which  is 
referred  to  here  by  Professor  Scott  Gordon, 
is  a  thoroughly  unrealistic  and  intellectually 
dishonest  one  that  should  not  have  been  put 
forward,  and  we  will  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  think  that  that  language  is  quite  un- 
becoming the  hon.  gentleman,  when  he 
suggests  that  I  have  put  forward  a  dishonest 
proposition.  If  he  would  like  to  change  it 
semantically  in  any  way  that  he  can  torture 
the  English  language,  that  is  fine.  But  I 
would  ask  him  to  withdraw  that  statement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  is  now  on  his  high  horse,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  phrase  "intellectu- 
ally dishonest".  But  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  there  is  nothing  unworthy  or  unparlia- 
mentary about  saying  that  a  proposition  is 
intellectually  dishonest;  however,  I  can  see 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  now  working  him- 
self up  into  a  lather  and  I  would  not  like  to 
contribute  any  further  to  that  process,  if  I 
can  avoid  it.  So  if  he  does  not  like  the 
expression,  I  will  withdraw  and  say  that  the 
proposition  is  quite  unfounded  and  should 
not  have  been  put  forward. 

I  think  that  we  can  find  similar  inadequacies 
and  misleading  implications  in  the  manufac- 
turing opportunities  programme  in  which  the 
hon.  Minister  is  now  engaged.  The  purpose 
of  this,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  is  to  en- 
gage in  a  large-scale  programme  to  induce 
Canadian  suppliers  to  supply  small  quantities 
of  many  goods  that  are  now  imported. 

There  is  no  harm  in  this  being  done  where 
it  is  feasible,  and  I  do  not  object  to  the  hon. 
Minister  trying  to  assist  manufacturers  to  find 
opportunities  to  supply  goods  that  they  are 
not  now  supplying  and  to  market  them  in 
Canada. 

But,  sir,  the  imphcation  of  all  of  his  propa- 
:  ganda  that  this  is  a  major  contribution  to  solv- 
ing our  problems  of  growth  and  of  employ- 
ment is  quite  misleading.  It  is  at  best  a  very 
second-rate  answer  to  the  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  hon.  Minister  spends  so  much 
time  with  what  are  really  very  much  fringe 
solutions  to  problems,  that  he  never  gets  time 
to  concentrate  on  tlie  real  problems. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph  from  a 
story  that  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  of  February  8  of  this  year  regarding  one 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  manufacturing  oppor- 


tunities shows.  It  happens  to  be  the  one  at 
London.  Just  so  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
not  get  excited  unduly,  I  will  say  that  I  am 
not  reading  the  whole  of  the  article  but  that 
in  general  it  was  quite  favourable  to  his 
efforts  and  to  the  show.  I  will  say  for  the 
hon.  Minister,  I  said  it  earlier,  that  he  is  a 
master  in  the  area  of  public  relations  and 
anything  he  undertakes  is  always  presented 
to  the  public  in  the  best  possible  light.  But 
even  in  this  highly  favourable  article  there  is 
this  rather  interesting  observation,  and  I  am 
quoting: 

The  concensus  of  purchasing  agents  was 
that  most  of  the  components  on  display  had 
to  be  imported  because  volume  of  demand 
did  not  justify  tooling  by  Canadian  sup- 
pliers. 

This  basic  fact  we  might  as  well  recognize. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  fool  ourselves  that 
if  we  can  induce  some  supplier  or  some 
manufacturer  to  manufacture  some  small 
quantity  of  some  commodity  we  are  making 
any  real  contribution  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  province.  We  are  not.  It  is 
very  much  of  a  marginal  activity,  and,  frankly, 
I  suspect  that  a  lot  of  these  undertakings 
will  be  abandoned  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  as  the  hard  facts  of  economics  catch 
up  with  them. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  said  of 
many  of  the  activities  of  the  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Agency.  I  would  hke  in  this  connection 
to  refer  to  an  Act  that  was  passed  earUer  in 
this  session  of  the  Legislature  amid  very  great 
fanfare.  The  Act  is  entitled.  The  Economic 
Loans  Guarantee  Act,  1962-1963.  I  will  not 
insult  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  by 
going  over  this  Act  which  they  just  passed 
recently,  but  they  will  remember  that,  among 
other  things,  it  gives  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister,  the  authority  to  guarantee  loans  for 
industrial  enterprises  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Now  at  the  time  this  bill  was  before  the 
House— I  think  it  was  before  the  House,  or 
if  it  was  not,  then  very  shortly  after  it  was 
passed— we  had  an  announcement  with  great 
fanfare,  great  blaring  of  trumpets,  headlined 
all  over  the  province,  of  the  first  loan  that 
had  been  granted  under  the  Act.  In  fact  the 
loan  was  approved,  even  before  the  Act  had 
come  into  force.  This,  of  course,  created  the 
impression  that  the  department  was  really 
on  the  job,  they  were  off  and  flying. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  loans  being 
guaranteed  under  this  Act.  There  may  have 
been  some,  but  if  there  have,  somehow  or 
other    the    hon.    Minister's    highly    efiBcient 
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public  relations  machine  must  have  broken 
down,  because  the  public  has  certainly  heard 
very  little  about  them. 

This  one  we  heard  about  in  great  detail. 
Perhaps  if  there  are  any  others  a  little  later  in 
these  estimates  we  will  find  out  from  the  hon. 
Minister  exactly  for  whom  they  were  made 
and  what  the  terms  were. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  this  particular 
one.  It  was  a  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  the 
H.  J.  Fairfield  Company  knitting  plant  at 
Owen  Sound.  We  have  not  had  any  oppor- 
tunity up  until  now,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  to  inquire  into  this  particular  guaran- 
tee or  even  to  comment  upon  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  advantage  the  government  has, 
which  I  may  say  this  government  exploits  to 
the  full  and  well  beyond  reason,  of  making 
announcements  when  nobody  can  inquire  into 
them  or  make  any  comments  to  see  if  they  are 
as  good  as  they  sound. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
raise  some  inquiries  if  nothing  else,  about 
this  guarantee.  The  interesting  thing  is  that 
it  had  hardly  been  made  when  we  heard  a 
storm  of  protest  from  competitors  in  the 
industry.  This  is  the  heavy  sock  industry 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  just  how  much  future 
there  is  for  Canada  in  the  heavy  sock  industry, 
or  for  Ontario. 

But  this  was  a  guarantee  of  »  loan  in  the 
heavy  sock  industry  and  there  are  some 
other  fellows  in  this  industry.  I  guess  they 
had  been  acting  on  the  assumption  that  the 
good  old  capitahst  free  enterprise  system 
was  operating,  and  since  they  had  managed 
to  beat  out  a  competitor  they  were  now  going 
to  be  able  to  move  ahead.  They  were  a  little 
concerned,  shall  I  say,  to  discover  that  the 
government  had  now  put  the  competitor  back 
on  his  feet  to  be  a  thorn  in  their  side. 

The  great  thing  about  all  champions  of 
competition  is  that  they  believe  in  competition 
for  everybody  except  themselves,  and  the 
gentlemen  in  this  industry  are  no  exception. 
They  hated  to  see  any  competition  and  they 
had  thought  that  when  they  had  beaten  out 
their  competitor  by  the  normal  operations  of 
the  laws  of  the  market  that  they  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  How- 
ever, the  government  thought  otherwise  and 
put  this  company,  or  this  plant  back  in 
business. 

No  one  knows  for  how  long  and  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  contribution  it  is  going 
to  make  to  the  development  of  the  economy 
of  the  province.  Why  was  it  so  important 
that  this  particular  enterprise  should  get  a 
guarantee  from  the  government?  Maybe  there 
is  a  valid  reason;  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 


just  saying  it  was  controversial  when  it  was 
made. 

The  best  one  can  say  about  the  whole 
enterprise  or  undertaking  about  which  we 
heard  so  much  is  that  it  is  picayune.  It  may 
make  a  very  small  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Owen  Sound  and  therefore  indirectly 
to  the  economy  of  the  province,  but  to  say 
that  this  is  really  tackling  the  problem  of 
growth  or  of  industrial  diversification  or  the 
development  of  Ontario  industry  is  absolute 
nonsense.  If  this  is  the  best  the  government 
can  do  under  that  Act,  I  really  wonder  why 
we  spent  the  time  passing  it. 

Also  there  is  another  question  into  which 
I  would  like  to  inquire.  I  am  raising  this 
because  we  have  been  given  no  information 
on  it,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
information,  but  I  know  the  industry  in  which 
this  company  is  operating,  particularly  the 
unorganized  sections  of  it,  is  notorious  for 
the  low  wages  it  pays.  I  think  we  were 
entitled  long  ago  to  an  explanation  from  the 
government  as  to  whether  or  not  it  had 
inquired  into  the  wage  rates  being  paid  in 
this  plant.  I  think  we  were  entitled  to  know 
what  those  rates  were,  at  any  rate  what  the 
ranges  of  them  were,  if  they  do  not  want  to 
give  them  individually. 

I  have  tried  to  make  some  inquiries.  I  had 
made  quite  a  few  inquiries  to  find  out,  and 
I  may  say  the  wages  are  very  closely  held 
secrets,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  pene- 
trate. So  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  I  would 
think  that  in  this  sort  of  industry  this  would 
have  been  a  legitimate  field  of  inquiry,  a 
field  in  which  we  were  entitled  to  an 
announcement  from  the  government  when  it 
announced  to  us  that  the  credit  of  the  prov- 
ince was  being  used  to  guarantee  a  loan 
to  this  particular  plant. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  The  Economic 
Loans  Guarantee  Act,  which  we  saw  fit  to 
pass  in  this  House,  will  be  used  to  any  degree 
at  all  as  a  means  of  continuing  in  business 
or  putting  in  business  a  lot  of  little  sweat 
shops  around  the  province.  I  tliink  that  we 
should  have  a  clear-cut  statement  as  to  the 
government's  policy  with  regard  to  wages 
and  other  working  conditions  in  plants  where 
it  sees  fit  to  guarantee  loans.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  the  answer  may  be  on  that  question, 
I  think  again  that  this  demonstrates— notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  publicity  given  to  the 
Fairfield  loan— the  barrenness  of  government 
policy. 

The  government  is  dealing  with  picayune 
items,  producing  a  little  plant  here  or  assist- 
ing   a    little    unit    of    production    there    and 
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encouraging  still  other  small  units  of  produc- 
tion somewhere  else,  and  not  dealing  with 
the  substantial  question  which  is:  How  are 
Ontario  industry  and  Canadian  industry  going 
to  compete  in  the  increasingly  competitive 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
world? 

We  are  now  forced  to  compete  with  highly 
efficient,  productive  units  in  other  countries. 
We  have  always  had  the  problem  of  com- 
peting with  US  units,  but  now  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese,  with  their  great  technical 
know-how,  have  fully  recovered  from  what- 
ever damage  they  may  have  suffered  during 
the  war,  and  they  are  in  business.  They  are 
in  business  in  a  big  way  and  we  are  not  going 
to  compete  in  that  sort  of  an  environment  by 
giving  a  subsidy  to  some  sock-knitting  plant 
that  employs  40  people  or  something  like  that. 
This  is  just  not  touching  the  real  issue  at  all. 
I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister— and 
I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  this  because  I 
have  suggested  it  to  him  many  times,  appar- 
ently with  little  effect— that  in  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  now  live,  with  its  great 
trading  blocks  and  its  highly  efficient  com- 
petition from  many  other  areas,  we  have  to 
specialize.  The  last  time  I  suggested  this 
to  the  hon.  Minister  he  snorted  and  was 
reported  to  have  said  "Specialize  in  what? 
Eskimo  carvings?"  Well,  this  I  think  is  indi- 
cative of  the  thinking  of  the  hon.  Minister.  I 
believe  we  should  encourage  Eskimo  carvings 
but  I  do  not  really  think  that  that  is  what 
most  people  would  think  of  when  one  talked 
of  specialization.  But  I  am  going  to  try 
once  again  and  suggest  to  him  that  this  is 
not  a  nonsensical  proposition.  In  truth,  it 
is  a  hard  fact  that  we  have  to  face  up  to. 

I  would  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  from 
the  letter  that  Mr.  Arthur  J.  R.  Smith  wrote, 
in  response  to  the  hon.  Minister's  article,  in 
the  Financial  Times  of  March  4,  1963.  It  is 
very  elementary  but  I  think  it  definitely  needs 
repeating  as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister  is  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  an  individaul 
seeks  employment  which  will  allow  him 
to  use  his  talents  and  skills  to  the  best 
advantage  and  which  will  maximize  his 
income— not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  perhaps  some  of  its  luxuries. 

Similarly,  a  nation  should  specialize  in 
economic  tasks  for  which  its  resources  and 
skills  are  best  suited;  developing  its  capa- 
city for  exporting  as  a  means  for  maximiz- 
ing its  capacity  for  importing. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in 


the  history  of  international  economic  affairs 
that  expanding  trade  and  freer  trade,  to 
the  extent  that  it  helps  to  broaden  markets 
and  to  intensify  competitive  pressures,  also 
helps  to  generate  the  kind  of  economic 
changes  that  will  improve  an  economy's 
performance  and  its  capacity  for  growth. 

This,  I  would  suggest,  is  the  direction  to 
which  the  hon.  Minister's  thinking  should  be 
turning  rather  than  worrying  too  much  about, 
or  attaching  any  great  significance  to,  setting 
up  an  employment  unit  with  a  dozen  people 
in  it  that  may  last  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
will  go  down  because  some  other  much  larger 
productive  unit  will  be  able  to  undercut  it. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  brings  us 
back  to  the  need  for  planning,  particularly 
in  a  country  like  Canada.  Because  of  tariff 
policies  and  economic  policies  of  the  past, 
Canada  has  already  got  far  too  many  small 
inefficient  production  units.  We  should  be 
devising  ways  and  means  of  consolidating 
these  units,  of  rationalizing  industry,  of  choos- 
ing industries  in  which  we  have  a  hope  of 
being  more  efficient  than  anybody  else,  and 
concentrating  attention  on  those. 

I  suppose  that  could  take  place  as  some  of 
the  exponents  of  the  market  economy,  such 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  might  advocate,  by  allowing  the 
prices  to  take  place  simply  by  the  rough 
operation  of  market  forces.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  in  this  day  and  age  we  cannot 
contemplate  so  brutal  a  process.  Further- 
more, the  country  would  probably  be  wrecked 
while  it  was  working  itself  out.  It  would 
mean  that  many  employees  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work  and  investments  would  be  lost. 

Under  the  private  enterprise  system,  those 
people  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  in- 
efficient industries  who  lose  their  jobs  and/or 
their  investments,  are  considered  merely  to  be 
unfortunate  casualties  of  the  system.  But  I 
think  that  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
we  have  before  us,  to  develop  a  different 
approach,  the  kind  of  approach  they  are  de- 
veloping in  Europe:  That  this  is  a  burden 
resulting  from  the  necessary  rationalization 
of  industry  which  should  be  borne  by  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  that  there  is  a 
specffic  role  for  the  government  to  assist  in 
the  transition,  both  in  the  retraining  and  re- 
location of  labour  and  in  assisting  those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  finding  more 
productive  outlets  for  their  investments. 

This  necessity  with  which  we  are  faced  in 
Canada  makes  planning  even  more  necessary 
than  it  is  in  many  other  areas  in  the  world.  I 
would   say   that   in   this   day   and    age  it  is 
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necessary  everywhere.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
dismissed  planning  today  as  meaning  inter- 
ference in  business  decisions.  I  suggest  that 
that  is  an  ancient  red  herring  which  should 
be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Chairman,  planning  is  a  process  where- 
by the  government  gives  leadership  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  in  arriving  at 
feasible  objectives  for  the  community,  and  in 
devising  ways  and  means  whereby  those 
objectives  can  be  achieved,  and  in  going  out 
and  achieving  them. 

The  government  has  a  definite  and  a  posi- 
tive role  to  play.  It  does  not  follow  that  it 
should  interfere  in  day-to-day  decisions.  But 
it  certainly  has  to  be  prepared  to  apply 
pressures  as  well  as  to  give  incentives  to 
make  sure  that  we  work  together  as  a  unit 
to  achieve  the  sort  of  efficient,  rational  pro- 
duction which  will  enable  us  to  compete  in 
the  world  markets.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  will  be  able  to  increase  our 
standard  of  living.  In  fact,  without  that  sort 
of  process  we  will  not  even  be  able  to  main- 
tain it. 

Last  year,  when  the  economic  council  was 
set  up,  sir,  it  was  stated  that  this  was  a 
foray  by  the  provincial  government  into  the 
area  of  planning.  I  would  judge  from  what 
the  hon.  Minister  said  this  afternoon  that  he 
does  not  regard  it  as  such  at  all  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  indicated  that  because 
clearly  it  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
economic  planning. 

The  economic  council  is  an  agency  which 
apparently  conducts  seminars  and  committee 
meetings  and  sponsors  some  research.  That 
is  all.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  planning,  and 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted  it  never  will 
have  anything  to  do  with  planning. 

It  is  very  difficult  actually  to  determine 
what,  if  anything,  the  economic  council  has 
accomplished.  All  of  its  activities— or  not  all 
of  its  activities,  but  most  of  them— seem  to  be 
a  deep  dark  secret.  Now  if  the  purpose  of 
the  council  is  to  produce  information,  I  would 
suggest  that  its  activities  should  be  highly 
publicized.  There  is  not  much  point  in  pro- 
ducing information  unless  the  public  at  large 
and  the  business  community  and  the  labour 
movement  and  the  consumers  and  everyone 
with  an  interest  have  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation, 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  most  efficient 
way  of  getting  information  but  there  certainly 
is  a  value  in  obtaining  advice  from  experi- 
enced and  capable  people,  and  if  the 
economic  council  is  really  producing  any- 
thing, I  think  we  in  this  House  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  at  large  should  have  an 


opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  some  of  its 
activities;  and  we  have  seen  mighty  little 
today. 

The  hon.  Minister  gave  us  very  little  indi- 
cation this  afternoon  as  to  what,  if  anything, 
it  has  accomphshed  in  the  last  year.  The  one 
thing  that  we  have  heard  about  time  after 
time  from  the  very  day  that  the  council  was 
set  up  is  that  it  has  been  conducting  a  study 
into  the  tourist  industry.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  regard  this  as  an  important  industry. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  conducting  a  study 
into  the  tourist  industry,  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  Ontario  see 
themselves  in  the  future  as  a  bunch  of  pro- 
prietors of  establishments  offering  services  to 
tourists.  I  think  they,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  see  for  themselves  a  greater  role 
in  the  world  than  merely  catering  to  the 
desire  for  amusement  and  recreation  of  some 
parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  countries  which  specialize 
in  tourism  and  I  would  not  wish  in  any  way 
to  cast  any  reflections  on  them,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  basic  role  of  this  country 
or  this  province. 

Some  parts  of  it,  yes.  But  I  think,  with  all 
deference  to  the  tourist  industry  and  with  all 
recognition  of  its  importance,  it  is  still  rela- 
tively unimportant  as  far  as  the  future  indus- 
trial and  economic  development  of  the 
province  is  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  talking  about 
the  study  and  the  survey  made  of  the  tourist 
industry  the  hon.  Minister  once  again— and 
for  a  great  many  times,  I  do  not  know  how 
many— told  us  that  as  a  result  of  the  activity 
of  this  committee  studying  the  tourist 
industry,  there  has  been  a  souvenir  contest. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  again  indicative  of 
the  trivia  with  which  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
cerns himself.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
a  souvenir  contest,  but  it  is  really  not  that 
important.  There  are  much  greater  and  more 
important  issues  with  which  the  hon.  Minister 
seems  to  be  concerning  himself  very  little. 

I  would  suggest  to  him  that  if  he  does  not 
want  to  go  in  for  real  planning  and  wants  to 
content  himself  essentially  with  studies  and 
public  relations,  the  studies  should  be  con- 
centrated on  some  of  our  real  needs  and  on 
some  of  the  real  problems  with  which  the 
province  and  the  country  are  faced  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  like  to  enumerate  three 
that  I  consider  of  major  importance. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  problem  about 
which  the  hon.  Minister  made  some  very  fine 
declarations,  but  has  given  no  indication  of 
policy.  That  is  the  whole  problem  of  the 
growing  and   alarming   control  of  Canadian 
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industry  by  outside  interests.  I  do  not  want 
in  any  way  to  suggest  anything  that  might  be 
construed  as  anti-American  or  anti-foreign.  I 
believe  that  we  live  in  an  international  world, 
we  have  to  get  along  with  our  neighbours 
and  with  all  nations  and  peoples  throughout 
the  world  as  best  we  can,  and  we  should  try 
to  see  their  point  of  view  while  putting  for- 
ward ours,  but  I  do  not  think  any  country 
with  any  self  respect  should  tolerate  the 
situation  that  now  exists  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  it  all  again. 
Approximately  60  per  cent  of  our  manufactur- 
ing is  now  controlled  by  foreign  companies, 
mainly  in  the  United  States.  I  may  say  it  is 
even  worse  than  that,  because  almost  all  of 
the  large  manufacturers  are  American  con- 
trolled, and  what  is  left  under  the  control 
of  the  Canadians  in  the  main  are  all  the 
picayune  two-bit  outfits  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  so  intent  on  encouraging  while  all 
our  major  production  is  falling  and  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  foreign-dominated 
companies. 

I  was  rather  interested  this  afternoon  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme), 
and  I  regret  to  see  he  is  not  here  at  the 
moment,  presented  us  all  with  two  10-cent 
chocolate  bars  with  the  compliments,  I  take 
it,  of  Hershey  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
very  large  American  operator.  When  I  re- 
ferred to  the  undeniable  fact  that  this  is  an 
American  company,  a  big  American  monopoly, 
I  was  amazed  at  the  explosion  it  created  on 
his  part.  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the 
general  sense  of  uneasiness  which  pervades 
the  thinking  of  all  of  us. 

When  somebody  mentions  American  con- 
trol, even  in  a  fairly  innocent  way,  it  appar- 
ently can  produce  quite  violent  outbursts. 
But  there  it  is,  it  is  a  fact,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  deny  it.  I  reflected,  while 
the  hon.  member  was  speaking  and  bestowing 
upon  us  this  munificence  from  the  Hershey 
company,  what  a  sad  state  we  have  reached 
when  we  have  to  kowtow  to  these  big 
American  outfits  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
give  us  a  little  bit  of  a  hand  out,  to  set  up 
a  plant  so  that  we  can  provide  some  employ- 
ment in  our  own  country  and  make  use  of 
some  of  the  raw  materials  produced  by  pro- 
ducers within  our  own  country.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  Canadians  started  to  reassert 
their  self  respect,  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 

Not  in  any  vindictive  manner.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  Hershey,  I  do  not  critic- 
ize Hershey  for  undertaking  an  investment  if 
they  consider  it  possible.  But  what  is  the 
matter  with  our  country  that  we  cannot 
develop  it? 

I  had  hoped   that   The   Economic   Loans 


Guarantee  Act  which  we  passed  a  few  months 
ago  was  the  beginning  of  a  policy  whereby 
we  would  try  to  mobilize  Canadian  capital 
for  the  development  of  Canada,  and  not 
merely  to  prop  up  some  bankrupt  manufactur- 
ing company.  I  thought  that  it  might  have 
arisen  out  of  a  much  greater  vision  than  that, 
but  apparently  not.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  this  is  an  area  that  very 
urgently  needs  study  and  action.  If  his 
economic  council  wants  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  development  of  this  prov- 
ince, then  it  could  start  working  in  this 
particular  area. 

It  could  also  work  in  the  area  of  special- 
ization, to  which  I  have  already  referred; 
and  which  I  will  not  dwell  upon  any  further. 
We  need  plans  to  develop  a  programme  of 
specialization  of  our  industry  and  of  rational- 
ization of  industry  so  that  we  can  compete. 
And  any  plans,  of  course,  require  information. 
The  government  has  fiddled  around  for  22 
years  without  getting  information  that  might 
be  useful  in  this  field.  I  suggest  that  in  the 
short  time  that  is  now  left  to  them  to  govern 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  they  might  at  least 
get  something  started  in  that  field. 

Another  field  where  there  is  an  urgent  need 
of  information,  study  and  policy  is  the  field 
of  automation.  Now  we  heard  from  the  hon. 
Minister  this  afternoon  that  the  economic 
council  have  thought  about  thinking  about 
automation,  but  they  have  not  got  around 
to  it.  All  they  were  going  to  do  was  to  have 
a  conference  and  they  decided  they  would 
not  proceed  with  that  now  because  somebody 
else  is  going  to  have  a  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  place  for  confer- 
ences, although  I  think  this  country  is  getting 
slap-happy  with  them.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  conferences  I  am  invited  to  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true 
of  all  the  hon.  members,  but  I  think  that  if 
I  accepted  all  the  invitations,  I  could  spend 
all  my  waking  hours  at  conferences.  A  con- 
ference is  like  a  meeting,  and  somebody  once 
said  that  a  meeting  is  a  place  where  people 
talk  about  what  they  ought  to  be  doing,  and 
there  is  a  lot  in  that. 

I  do  not  really  think  that  a  conference, 
deferred  at  that,  is  really  a  serious  approach 
to  the  problem  of  automation.  This  problem 
is  going  to  cause  very  serious  dislocations  in 
Canada,  as  in  other  countries  in  the  world. 
But  what  is  particularly  significant  from  our 
point  of  view  is  that  it  may  pass  us  by 
altogether. 

As  automated  processes  develop,  our 
American  friends,  who  now  control  most  of 
our  industry,  may  pull  their  production  out 
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of  Canada  because  they  will  be  able  to 
produce  enough  for  their  own  market  and  for 
our  market  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
matter  how  high  we  make  the  tariff  walls, 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  efficiently  enough 
that  tliey  will  be  able  to  get  over  those 
tariff  walls,  they  will  be  able  to  beat  any 
unautomated  plant  under  any  circumstances. 

This  is  a  real  danger  that  we  face.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  government  that  has  even 
bothered  to  consider  the  problem,  and  yet 
it  is  a  problem  that  will  certainly  be  upon  us 
during  the  coming  decade,  and  during  the 
five  >'ears  to  which  the  hon.  Minister  referred 
in  his  speech  this  afternoon.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister should  be  getting  hot  on  this  problem, 
even  if  he  has  to  neglect  the  tourist  industry 
—although  I  am  not  suggesting  he  should. 
Even  if  he  has  to  forego  one  little  two-bit 
imit  employing  12  people,  let  us  get  cracking 
on  tliis  problem  of  automation. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  How 
are  we  going  to  ensure  that  we  get  into  the 
act  and  are  not  left  out  of  the  picture 
entirely?  This  is  a  serious  danger  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  major  business  de- 
cisions affecting  this  country  are  now  made 
outside  the  country.  Why  should  these  busi- 
ness interests  care  about  us  if  it  is  more 
efficient  for  them  to  produce  somewhere  else? 
They  arc  not  going  to  give  a  hoot  about  us— 
they  will  just  go  ahead. 

This  is  an  emergency  problem  now.  I  may 
say  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  prob- 
lems which  automation  is  threatening  to 
create  for  us  that  ought  to  be  studied 
seriously.  There  is  the  whole  problem  of  the 
retraining  of  the  labour  force.  There  is  the 
problem  of  the  increased  use  of  leisure  time 
as  automation  develops.  Unskilled  labour, 
semi-skilled  labour  is  going  to  become  less 
and  less  important. 

Our  capacity  to  produce  will  greatly  in- 
crease, but  are  we  going  to  end  up  with  a 
society  in  which  a  few  trained  technicians 
supervise  batteries  of  machines  and  most  of 
the  people  have  nothing  to  do  at  all?  After 
all,  as  human  beings  we  have  been  condi- 
tioned and  our  ancestors  have  been  condi- 
tioned from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the 
notion  that  we  must  work.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  adjust  quickly  to  the  idea  that 
we  do  not  work.  The  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  a  human  being  cannot  stand  is  idleness. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  develop  ways  and 
means  of  feeding  leisure  to  ourselves  slowly. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  take  too-large  doses 
of  it,  many  of  us  would  not  know  quite 
what  to  do  with  it.  That  sort  of  problem  has 
to  be  faced. 


We  have  to  face  the  fact  of  the  distribution 
of  income.  If  hours  are  greatly  reduced,  are 
wages  going  to  be  high  enough  to  buy  all 
the  goods  that  can  come  out  of  the  auto- 
mated factories? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
have  to  be  faced  with  regard  to  automation. 
The  government  has  not  shown  any  disposi- 
tion at  all  to  face  up  to  them.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  again  that  these  other  problems 
that  I  have  referred  to,  apply  to  all  countries 
in  the  world,  but  we  have  a  special  problem, 
and  that  is:  What  is  automation  going  to  do  to 
our  industry?  Are  we  going  to  have  any 
industry  left  when  automation  reaches  an 
advanced  stage  of  development? 

This  sort  of  problem  ought  to  be  considered 
by  The  Department  of  Economies  and 
Development.  According  to  anything  the  hon. 
Minister  said  this  afternoon— and  it  was  a 
ver>'  lengthy  presentation  which  I  should 
think  would  have  covered  all  major  aspects 
of  his  policy— he  does  not  have  anvthing  in 
mind  at  all.  A  conference  only.  What  he  ^ 
expects  to  get  out  of  a  conference  heaven  \ 
only  knows,  but  I  suggest  he  should  get 
qualified  people  down  to  business  studying 
this  problem  and  trying  to  assist  in  devising 
policies  to  meet  it. 

The  last  word  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
the  hon.  Minister  is  that  the  challenge  of 
automation,  just  like  the  challenge  of 
specialization  which  I  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago,  underlines  the  need  for 
planning.  We  are  never  going  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  dislocations  produced  by  auto- 
mation unless  we  do  it  in  a  planned  manner, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  repudiated  any  notion  that  he  could  be 
accused  of  doing  any  planning.  I  agree  with 
him  that  he  could  not  properly  be  accused 
of  doing  any  planning,  but  there  was  always 
some  hope.  People  had  thought  that  he  was 
moving  in  that  direction  but  I  judge  he  is  not 
moving  in  that  direction  at  all.  That  is  im- 
fortunate  because  the  outworn  mythology 
of  the  19th  century  with  regard  to  how  an 
economic  system  should  work  does  not  hold 
water  in  the  1960*s. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  you  say  "mythology"? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right.  This  word 
apparently  is  a  little  too  big  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  but  if  he  wants  to  know 
what  mythology  is  he  should  have  listened 
to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  colleague  from 
Parkdale  this  afternoon.  Here  we  had  pre- 
sented to  us  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  the 
great  economic  myths  of  the  19th  century. 
Sheer  mysticism. 
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Mr.    D.     C.     MacDonald     (York     South): 
Exactly. 


Mr.  Bryden:  In  fairness  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man from  Parkdale  I  will  say  that  he  went 
on  to  quote— from  Walter  Lippman  I  believe 
it  was— exploding  practically  the  whole  of 
the  mythology  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
market  place  so-called,  but  then  he  went  back 
to  talk  about  the  merits  of  the  market  place. 
Well,  the  market  place  is  not  going  to  make 
the  kind  of  adjustments  that  we  have  to  make 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

We  might  as  well  face  that  fact,  we  might 
as  well  bring  ourselves  up  to  date,  we  might 
as  well  recognize  that  these  problems  are 
going  to  be  solved  only  by  the  application  of 
human  intelligence  to  develop  plans  that  can 
make  the  very  serious  adjustments  that  our 
economy  is  going  to  have  to  make  in  the 
next  five  years,  in  the  next  decade,  in  the 
next  fifty  years. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  I  would  like 
to  discuss  an  industry.  Is  it  under  this  vote 
that  I  discuss  this  industry  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  mean  relative  to 
the  agency? 

Mr.  Spence:  An  industry  that  is  in  dire 
circumstances  in  the  province  of  Ontario  at 
the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  the  hon.  gentleman 
referring  to  the  fishing  industry?  Well, 
perhaps  we  can  talk  about  it  under  vote  406, 
and  we  will  see  if  we  can  do  something  that 
would  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  preliminary  report 
concerning  the  Windsor  situation?  Back  in 
December,  I  understand  the  committee  had 
been  set  up  to  study  the  problems  of  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  would  be  under  vote 
402. 

Mr.  Newman:  Vote  402?  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for 
general  guidance,  under  which  one  of  the 
estimates  does  the  Trade  Crusade  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Under  vote  412;  under 
Industrial  Developments. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ontario  Development 
Agency? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  just  a  minute— 
412,  Trade  and  Industry. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
start  any  remarks  I  make  with  words  of 
commendation  when  they  are  possible,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  ought  to  be  commended. 
This  is  not  mythology,  this  is  factual.  He 
ought  to  be  commended  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  put  forward  the  lengthy  protracted 
statement  that  he  did.  Close  on  three  hours 
by  the  clock,  if  I  counted  it  correctly;  but, 
what  did  he  say? 

Material  he  did  tender  before  the  House, 
provided  a  very  sound  basis  for  discussion. 
That  of  course  is  in  contrast  to  the  habit  of 
many  other  hon.  Ministers  I  survey  by  the 
roving  eye  across  there,  who  when  they 
present  their  estimates,  do  in  the  words  of 
Mitchell  Frederick  Hepburn  "little  more  than 
unload  conversation"  on  the  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  was  of 
course,  right,  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  really 
wants  to  provoke  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
affairs  of  his  department,  then  he  might  pro- 
vide a  text  which  we  could  follow,  especially 
when  his  material  is  so  replete  vnth  a  plethora 
of  statistics,  as  it  was. 

Somebody  once  said  when  statistics  were 
discussed,  somebody  on  the  left  here,  said 
there  are  three  kinds  of  lies— I  mean  no  innu- 
endo-there are  white  lies,  black  lies  and 
statistics.  That  merely,  of  course,  is  a  reflec- 
tion that  statistics  can  be  bent  and  distorted 
to  prove  almost  any  proposition  that  the 
person  who  propounds  them  wishes  to  prove. 

Now  having  said  that,  I  go  on  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  prefer  it  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  hope  he  will  not  think  the 
words  are  unparliamentary,  they  are  not 
intended  to  be,  that  much  of  the  content  of 
his  presentation  was  both  spurious  and  speci- 
ous. That  is  to  say  that  he,  a  man  who  I 
admire  for  the  qualities  of  his  integrity, 
unblushingly  took  credit  for  a  good  many 
things  that  he  says  have  happened  to  the 
economy  of  Ontario. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Everything  but  the  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  everything,  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South  says,  except  the  population 
increase.  That,  of  course,  was  a  Liberal 
contribution— the  population  increase— because 
it  was  during  the  days  of  the  war,  1940-45, 
that  all  got  started,  for  reasons  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  because  I  was  too  young  at 
that  time. 

However,  there  is  a  body  of  thought,  of 
course,  that  is  abroad  and  it  was  very  vocal 
in  recent  weeks,  it  echoed  in  the  great  organs 
of  the  metropolitan  press,  from  one  side  of 
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the  province  to  the  other.  All  the  most  fasti- 
dious newspapers,  the  Financial  Post,  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto  Telegram,  Toronto 
Star,  London  Free  Press,  to  name  a  few  of 
them;  they  all  said  the  economy  of  the 
country  is  in  a  mess,  that  it  slowed  down,  has 
come  to  a  standstill;  something  has  to  be  done 
to  get  Canada  moving   again. 

Of  course  many  of  them  pointed  to  the 
high  incidence  of  unemployment  which  the 
hon.  Minister  does  not  admit  exists.  He 
almost  virtually  denies  its  existence,  as  he 
grabs  statistics  out  of  the  air,  does  not  ever 
state  the  basis  or  the  source— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Which  vote  are  we 
on?   What  point  is  it  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  talking  about  yoiur  pre- 
sentation. 

An  hon.  member:    Your  salary! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  salary  is  paid 
under  The  Department  of  Energy  Resources 
and  I  get  exactiy  what  I  assume  you  think 
I  am  worth,  which  is  nothing.  So  I  do  not 
delete  that,  and  not  ask  you  for  any  salary. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  start  it  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  that  would  be 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  the  department  that  we 
have  been  waiting  to  discuss? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We?   Youl 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  "we,"  all  of  us  here.  All 
the  rest  of  the  departments  are  mere  pre- 
liminaries compared  to  this  one,  because  this 
one  deals  with  the  guts  of  our  province,  its 
economy.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  cannot  give  $60,000  to  the  thor- 
oughbred horse  society  unless  the  economy 
of  the  province  is  functioning  with  great 
health,  vigour  and  efficiency.  This  is  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  our  existence. 

An  hon.  member:  They  do  not  give  that 
to  the  Pec-Wce  Hockey. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  I  say,  and  again  I  am 
relating  to  what  the  hon.  Minister  had  to  say, 
if  I  may  condense  it,  and  that  is  difficult 
after  three  hours  of  verbiage  to  which  we 
were  treated  this  afternoon.  That  three  hours, 
if  I  may  condense  it,  may  be  distilled  into 
this  one  sentence,  and  he  can  get  up  and  say 


it  is  incorrect  if  he  wishes  to.  Everytiiing  is 
just  great  and  lovely  and  rosy  in  this  province. 
It  is  great  and  rosy  and  wonderful,  God  is  in 
his  heaven,  all  is  right  with  the  world,  because 
I  am  in  charge  of  this  department  and  I  have 
brought  149  branch  plants  of  American  parent 
corporations  into  Ontario. 

Well,  where  is  the  proof  of  that  one?  Where 
is  the  evidence  to  support  that? 

To  put  it  another  way:  might  the  branch 
plants  have  come  into  Ontario  without  the 
stimulation  of  the  hon.  Minister?  Or  to  put 
it  another  way;  I  did  not  hear  the  former 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Diefenbaker),  or  the 
Prime  Minister  who  is  leaving  office,  when 
he  too  echoed  words  in  that  vein,  sir,  I 
did  not  hear  him  say  the  reason  things  were 
wonderful  in  the  country  and  it  is  experi-  1 
encing  its  greatest  economic  revival  is  because  1 
of  Ontario's  astronaut.  Now  I  do  not  need 
to  say  who  that  is,  Ontario's  astronaut. 

An  hon.  member.    You  are  in  orbit  again, 

boy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  is  in  orbit.  Just  back 
from  Los  Angeles.  He  just  flew  in  like 
Joel  Aldred  from  Los  Angeles  yesterday. 

Then  I  want  to  put  it  in  another  way:  I 
have  called  attention,  not  very  emphatically 
and  at  no  great  length,  have  called  attention 
in  the  House  on  previous  occasions,  wonder- 
ing about  the  end  result  of  all  this  very  vigor- 
ous and  adrenalin-packed  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  Minister  vis-a-vis,  that  bothersome 
and  constant  aggravating  problem  we  have  of 
an  unbalanced  trade  with  other  nations.  I 
have  noted  like  a  good  many  other  Canadians 
how  the  problems  of  unbalance  of  trade  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  hon.  Minister.  Just 
this  morning  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  the  edi- 
torial refers  to  the  remarks  of  a  high  British 
official,  I  think  Mr.  Amory,  who  directed  his 
attention  to  the  activities  of  this  government. 

I  put  it  in  this  framework,  as  a  Canadian 
I  am  moved  to  wonder  how  Ontario  can  be 
prosperous  and  healthy  and  vigorous  when  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  not  in  the  same  eco- 
nomic state. 

I  have  heard  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
(Hon.  Mr.  Frost),  when  he  wore  the  mantle 
of  leadership,  I  have  heard  him  say  the  same 
thing.  Then  I  also  wonder,  and  this  is  a 
day  of  wonder,  I  also  wonder  how  all  this 
activity  of  the  hon.  Minister  on  the  foreign 
treks— Dusseldorf,  Milan,  Ontario  House, 
Chicago,  Tokyo,  Los  Angeles— I  wonder  how 
all  this  is  going  to  sit  with  the  new  rulers  at 
Ottawa. 
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How  are  they  going  to  look  upon  it,  be- 
cause as  the  new  government  takes  office  on 
Monday  next  at  midday,  we  have  respectable 
and  capable  people  who  are  going  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  economy  of  the  country.  If 
anyone  were  to  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development,  Ontario's  astro- 
naut, is  equal  in  his  capacity  to  such  people 
as  Walter  Gordon  and  Mitchell  Sharp,  then 
that  person  who  asserted  that  would  be 
laughed  out  of  court.  You  would  never  per- 
suade the  editor  of  the  Financial  Post  that 
that  is  so. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  order 
to  aggravate  or  provoke  the  hon.  Minister, 
or  to  say  it  in  any  unfriendly  fashion,  I  will 
rapidly  put  it  in  the  context  that  I  want  to 
put  it  in  and  that  context  is  this:  that  many 
of  those  things  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing  are 
responsibilities  of  the  federal  government  and 
specifically  responsibiHties  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  As 
they  bend  their  efforts  to  reactivate  the  econ- 
omy of  this  nation  as  a  whole,  then  I  am 
inclined  to  ponder  how  they  are  going  to 
view  the  activities  of  the  hon.  Minister  in 
charge  of  this  department  in  one  of  the  prov- 
inces, albeit,  the  most  prosperous  one,  the 
biggest  one  and  the  most  wealthy  one.  I  just 
hope  that  he  is  able,  and  I  urge  him  to  forget 
any  visions  of  himself  as  being  a  big  fish  in 
a  small  puddle  and  to  use  his  great  energy, 
of  which  he  has  a  massive  quantity,  the 
amount  of  thyroxin  and  adrenalin  that  must 
empty  into  his  blood  stream  would  fill  a 
couple  of  quarts  a  day.  I  admire  that.  But  I 
ask  him  to  restrain  himself  to  the  extent  that 
whatever  he  does  in  exacerbating  this  problem 
of  the  imbalance  of  trade,  he  restrain  himself 
so  that  his  efforts  jibe  with  the  efforts  of 
The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at 
Ottawa,  because  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems 
to  be.  Reducing  it  to  a  formula,  we  must 
have  more  goods  produced  in  Canada,  in 
Ontario,  to  create  employment.  In  the  field 
of  economics  which  is  not  and  never  will  be 
an  exact  science,  one  cannot  sum  up  the 
principles  of  economics  in  neat  little  phrases. 

Canada,  in  what  it  sells  abroad,  the  majority 
of  what  it  sells  abroad,  does  not  compete. 
Ontario  does  not  compete.  We  do  not  com- 
pete in  our  major  exports.  We  do  not 
compete  in  our  exports  of  metals  and  we 
do  not  compete  in  our  exports  of  our  forest 
products,  because  we  have  such  vast  supplies 
and  there  is  such  a  great  demand  that  we  do 
not  meet  any  competition  abroad. 

That  leads  me  naturally  to  discuss  one 
industry,  and  I  do  not  want  the  hon.  Minister 
to  jump  to  his  feet  and  to  say  you  can  put 
It  under  vote  6082  or  sometliing.    I  want  to 


discuss  under  this  head,  and  I  intend  to, 
subject  to  your  ruling,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mining  industry. 

The  mining  industry  was  one  of  the  indus- 
tries that,  when  the  hon.  Minister  reamed 
off  a  great  list  of  them,  he  left  out  because 
it  did  not  fit  in  the  pattern,  unfortunately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  gentleman  left  the 
room  at  the  time  I  was  making  reference  to 
the  mining  industry.  Second,  I  spoke  for  an 
hour  and  40  minutes  and  I  thought  the 
matters  were  of  significance  and  sufficient  that 
he  could  have  stayed  in  his  seat,  especially 
when  I  was  making  an  announcement  relating 
to  the  north  concerning  nuclear  energy. 

Now,  I  want  to  draw  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  rule 
of  course  as  you  wish,  there  is  no  provision 
in  my  estimates  relating  to  the  mining 
industry  at  all.  If  you  rule  this  in  order, 
then  it  is  in  order  and  I  have  to  listen  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  provision  in 
my  estimates  for  the  mining  industry. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  sorry.  He  talked  about 
it  himself,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  of 
what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  was  referring  to  the 

monetary  returns- 
Mr.  Sopha:   I  am  aware  of  what  he  said 

in  relation  to  the  mining  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  your  remarks  relate  to 
what  was  said  under  vote  number  401? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes  indeed,  sir,  yes  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  get  on  with  the  new 
vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes  indeed.  I,  of  course,  have 
no  obligation  to  remain  in  my  seat  while  the 
hon.  Minister  is  speaking,  or  anybody  else  in 
the  House.  It  is  not  like  a  church.  It  is  a 
free  parhament.  At  one  time,  I  counted,  we 
counted  over  here,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  I,  we  counted  14  of  the— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Fourteen  of  them!  And  I  said 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  those 
hon.  government  members  are  not  interested 
in  this  hon.  Minister,  they  do  not  even  like 
to  hear  him.  What  do  you  say  we  move  that 
the  committee  rise? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  what 
he  said  in  relation  to  the  mining  industry. 
I  was  aware  of  the  state  of  the  mining 
industry  before  he  said  anything  about  it. 

The  mining  industry,  he  said,  shows  a 
decrease  of  4.4  per  cent  in  the  gross  value 
of  mineral  production.  He  traced  the  decline, 
or  attributed  it,  to  a  decline  in  the  produc- 
tion of  uranium,  nickel  and  copper. 

By  the  way,  before  I  forget  it  I  want  to 
get  this  on  the  record,  I  deliberately  did  not 
say  anything  about  this  during  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Mines  and  I  did  that 
for  two  reasons.  Will  somebody  tell  the 
hon.  Minister,  who  is  also  absent  from  the 
House,  why  I  did  not  or  why  I  said  I  did 
not.  The  one  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope)  does  not  really  know 
anything  about  the  mining  industry.  The 
second  is  that  when  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  imloaded  his  conversation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  he  did  not  say  anything  about 
Elliot  Lake  at  all  until  I  asked  a  question 
and  that  prompted  him  to  make  a  statement 
the  next  day  about  it,  about  the  state  of 
affairs  of  the  uranium  industry  in  Elliot  Lake. 
I  conceived  this  hon.  Minister  is  the  proper 
person  to  raise  the  subject  with— to  end  the 
sentence  in  a  preposition. 

Now,  the  mining  industry  in  Ontario  is  in 
such  a  state  that  most,  or  many,  of  the 
major  producers  are  leaving  the  industry. 
To  show  e\'idence  of  that,  we  see  that  Rio 
Algom,  an  English  company  or  English- 
controlled,  one  of  the  larger  in  the  uranium 
field  has  bought  out  Atlas  Steel  in  Welland. 
We  see  that  Gunnar  Uranium,  which  is  an 
Ontario  company  although  its  mineral  devel- 
opment is  not  in  Ontario,  has  bought  out  the 
McNamara  Construction  Company.  We  see 
Dennison  Mines  was  flirting  for  a  while  with 
the  idea  of  the  purchase  of  the  Rideau 
Carlcton  Raceway  at  Ottawa,  but  it  rained 
so  much  last  fall  and  they  lost  so  much 
money  that  Dennison  backed  off. 

In  the  meantime,  Dennison  has  bought  a 
cement  company  and  last  week  they  bought 
another  company  that  produces  something, 
and  I  forget  what  it  is,  bread,  a  bread 
company. 

Then  I  want  to  tell  my  hon.  friends  this  on 
this  side,  if  fhey  are  not  interested  over  there 
—you  will  lie  shocked  with  this  one,  wait 
until  I  tell  you— the  shares  of  a  mining  com- 
pany in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  had  a  little  flurry, 
they  sold  quite  a  volume  and  they  went  up 
about  80  cents.  You  would  never  believe 
why  the  shares  of  that  company  went  up 
about  80  cents  in  heavy  trading.    Well,  I  will 


tell  you,  and  you  will  have  to  take  my  word 
for  it  that  it  is  true.  The  shares  went  up 
because  they  got  a  grant  of  a  gambling 
concession.  A  gambling  concession.  That  is 
the  state  of  our  mining  industry.  Lorado 
Mining  Company  Limited  got  tlie  grant  of  a 
gambling  concession  in  the  Bahamas.  The 
stock  went  up  80  cents.  That  is  the  state 
of  our  mining  industry. 

When  he  says  the  production  went  down 
4.4  per  cent,  indeed,  symptomatic  of  it,  the 
mining  companies  are  leaving  the  mining 
industry.  There  has  not  been  a  new  major 
find  of  ore  in  Ontario,  if  you  put  aside  Elliot 
Lake  as  being  a  special  case,  there  has  not 
been  a  major  find  of  marketable  ore  in 
Ontario  since  Manitouwadge  in  1953,  that 
is  the  last  one! 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  very  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  I  see  I  have  his  atten- 
tion, although  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  reads  a  book  with  an 
almost  insulting  detachment- 
Mr.  Newman:  He  has  his  picture  in  it;  he 
is  not  interested. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon.  friend  from  Windsor- 
Walkerville  says,  he  has  his  picture  it  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That  I  do  not  doubt. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  can  speak  on  common 
ground  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Last  year,  1961  rather,  some  55,000 
people  were  employed  in  the  mining  industry 
in  Ontario.  I  dare  say  a  fair  multiple  of  those 
in  ancillary  industries  dependent  upon  the 
mining  industry  might  be  three,  or  perhaps 
four,  so  from  150,000  to  200,000  workers 
were  dependent  on  the  mining  industry,  one 
of  our  major  industries.  In  gross  value  of 
production,  of  course,  it  achieves  almost  the 
very  top  rate  as  a  single  industry. 

Then  are  we  to  sit  idly  by,  we  from 
northern  Ontario,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  and  myself  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Chappie),  my  hon. 
friend  from  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  and  others, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  and  listen 
to  this  deluge,  this  Niagara  of  statistics  about 
what  the  hon.  Minister  has  done  for  the 
economy  of  the  province  when  we  see  an 
industry  declining  before  our  very  eyes?  And 
one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  one  of  the 
reasons  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine  quoted 
at  length  from  the  paper  the  Financial  Times^ 
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—I  have  another  paper  before  me  called  the 
Bay   Street  Journal.    I  do  not  know  which 
has  the  more  prestige  of  the  two- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  This  one  is  Social  Credit. 
Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  Social  Credit,  all  right. 
An  hon.  member:  One  of  your  allies. 
Mr.  Sopha:  No,  not  one  of  my  allies. 
An  hon.  member:  You  have  not  got  any. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  one  of  my  allies  because  I 
was  on  the  hustings  saying  that  you  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  this  fellow,  Caouette, 
because  in  about  five  years'  time  you  will 
mention  his  name  and  somebody  will  say:  Is 
that  the  new  left-winger  with  the  Canadiens? 
Or  should  I  say,  right-winger? 

An  hon.  member:  Right-winger  is  better. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  said  that  in  speaking  to  the 
hustings  the  hon.  Minister  might  be  able  to 
get  on  with  the  people  at  Ottawa  better  than 
his  pal  to  his  left  because  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  Minister  was  on  the  hustings  like  his 
friend  was  during  the  campaign.  I  will  not 
go  into  it  at  this  time  any  more  greatly  than 
that,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  greater  detail  in  the  budget 
debate  about  that. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Why 
not  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  you  to  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Send  me  a  telegram  and 
I  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Under  the  heading  "Ontario 
Mining  Industry  has  Economic  Haemorrhage" 
—I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  startling 
—the  heading  as  I  have  read  it,  or  the  picture 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  that  is  below  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  have  a  good 
audience. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Your  hon.  leader  likes  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  I  am  reading: 

A  drop  of  some  $41  million  in  Ontario's 
output  during  1962  is  reported  by  Mines 
Minister  George  C.  Wardrope. 

This  serious  economic  haemorrhage, 
according  to  Mr.  Wardrope,  is  accounted 
for  by  reduction  in  uranium  output  and  a 
cutback  in  production  from  International 
Nickel    operations    at    Sudbury.    However, 


according  to  one  of  Canada's  most  in- 
formed observers,  it  could  be  something 
entirely  different,  something  ignored  in 
Ontario  political  circles— 

And  that  is  the  reason  I  read  it.  It  goes  on 
to  say: 

Gordon  Sinclair,  speaking  on  radio 
station  CFRB- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  an  expert. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  not  saying  he  is  an 
expert. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  like  calling  the  pot 
black. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  deplore  the  fact  that  every 
year  Canadians  show  their  dullness  when 
Gordon  Sinclair  says,  "I  don't  believe  in 
God,"  and  that  causes  a  flurry  on  the  editorial 
pages.  As  if  anybody  cared  whether  he  be- 
lieved in  God  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  a  Christian 
comment,  is  it  Allan? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): It's  shameful. 

An  hon.  member:  What  vote  is  that  on? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Gordon  Sinclair  said: 

George  Wardrope,  Ontario's  latest 
Minister  of  Mines,  bemoans  the  fact  that 
new  discoveries  are  not  being  made  and 
that  production  from  existing  mines  is  fall- 
ing year  by  year.  He  reported  to  the 
Legislature  that  at  the  moment  there  are 
80  mines  and  32  others  reaching  the  pro- 
duction stage  but  the  search  for  new 
minerals  is  at  its  lowest  point  since  1955 
and  he  wonder  why. 

It  seems  to  me  any  schoolboy  can  tell 
him  why.  It  is  because  the  securities  com- 
mission harasses,  pursues,  downgrades  and 
abuses  any  promoter  trying  to  get  an  un- 
willing public  to  take  a  chance  on  a  new 
prospect.  No  mine  can  possibly  be  brought 
into  production  on  the  money  of  the  people 
who  discover  it,  they  must  get  public 
money  into  the  kitty  and  the  public  knows 
that  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
will  lose  its  shirt. 

Up  until  six  or  seven  years  ago  the 
public  was  quite  prepared  to  take  that 
chance  in  the  hope  that  one  winner  in  ten 
would  pay  off  at  a  rate  strong  enough  to 
make  the  other  nine  losers  fade  away.  But 
the  securities  commissioners  looked  on  all 
promoters  as  thieves,  bandits,  ace  chisellers 
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and  conmen,  whose  slogan  was:  Never 
give  a  sucker  an  even  break.  Mines  Min- 
ister George  Wardrope  must  know  that  if 
anyone  went  out  today  to  risk  life,  limb 
and  liberty  and  found  the  richest  mine  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  he  would  probably 
still  be  considered  as  a  bandit  and  a  thief 
before  he  got  it  into  production. 

Those  are  the  comments  of  Gordon  Sinclair. 

Where  I  take  issue  with  the  hon.  Minister, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  where  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  has  taken  issue  with  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  I  will  not  presume  to  repeat 
what  he  has  said  but  I  will  try  to  put  it  in  a 
different  way,  is  that  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  economic  activity  can  best 
be  stimulated  by  efforts  of  govenmient  to 
stimulate  individual  industries. 

Some  hon.  members:    Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  commented,  has  said  in  this  Legis- 
lature, in  what  I  thought  was  a  very  farseeing 
speech,  that  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  used  a 
percentage  of  his  vigour  and  enthusiasm  to 
have  component  parts  of  automobiles  manu- 
factured in  Ontario,  rather  than  import  them 
from  the  United  States,  would  be  achieving 
a  far  greater  effect  upon  the  economy  of  this 
province  than  all  the  pubhc  relations  and 
advertising  gimmicks  with  which  he  preoc- 
cupies his  time,  plus  his  trips  abroad.  I  made 
those  comments  in  the  city  of  Windsor  two  or 
three  months  ago  and  I  noted  the  enthusi- 
astic response  that  it  got  from  the  inhabitants 
there,  who,  of  course,  know  much  more  about 
it  than  anyone  who  does  not  live  there. 

The  other  important  thing,  and  here  I  differ 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  is  that 
he  like  so  many  of  those  who  also  share 
loyalty  to  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
seems  to  take  great  delight  in  criticizing 
our  American  friends  where  and  when  they 
come. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  that 
debate  tonight  except  that  I  am  going  to 
remind  those  in  the  House  who  show  some 
slight  degree  of  interest  in  what  I  have  to 
say:  that  we  18  million  Canadians,  a  mere 
18  million  of  us  occupying  this  great  nation 
of  some  3,500,000  square  miles  strung  out 
along  a  border  which  is  now  4,200  miles 
long,  whereas  it  used  to  be  a  generation  ago, 
when  I  was  a  child,  it  used  to  l3e  a  3,000  mile 
border  and  now  it  is  4,200  miles,  we  18 
million  simply  cannot  save  enough,  we  can- 
not put  aside  enough  from  our  savings  or 
from    our    production,    in    order    to    develop 


this  country  and  we  are  dependent  upon 
investments  of  capital  in  this  coimtry  from 
abroad. 

Now  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  prove  that 
there  was  in  the  last  five  years,  perhaps  the 
last  six  years  to  be  more  accurate,  a  tremen- 
dous flight  of  capital  from  Canada.  Such  a 
flight,  of  course,  that  in  the  dark  days  of 
June,  1962,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  dollar 
and  it  had  to  be  bolstered  by  very  rapid  mea- 
sures to  keep  any  form  of  stability  at  all.  I 
do  well  remember  in  that  regard,  and  I 
recall  to  the  minds  of  the  hon.  members  the 
Macpherson  cartoon— he  seems  to  put  his  pen 
to  paper  and  reveal  with  greater  incisiveness 
some  of  the  the  things  in  our  country  than 
any  other  person  who  writes  or  draws.  You 
will  recall  the  cartoon  where  Diefenbaker  and 
Fleming  are  sitting  in  front  of  Kennedy,  the 
sign  up  says  "The  Friendly  Finance  Com- 
pany." Diefenbaker  and  Fleming  are  in  tat- 
tered rags  and  the  caption  is,  "My  friend  and 
I  have  come  in  to  consolidate  our  debts," 
which  was  precisely  the  situation. 

We  had  to  go  to  the  United  States  and 
borrow  large  amounts  of  capital  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  our  dollar.  We  have  been  in 
this  century,  of  course,  dependent  upon  large 
infusions,  or  transfusions,  if  you  like,  of 
American  capital  in  order  to  develop  our  in- 
dustry and  our  economy. 

To  get  back  to  the  mining  industry,  there 
is  no  industry  in  the  country  that  has  been 
more  dependent  upon  American  capital  than 
it.  And  of  course  capital,  it  goes  without 
saying,  once  invested  in  the  country  creates 
jobs.  A  healthy  economy,  a  stable  govern- 
ment, a  friendly  climate,  a  friendly  and  hos- 
pitable climate  to  investors,  go  much  further 
into  the  provision  of  jobs  and  prosperity  and 
all  those  things  that  we  like  to  call  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life,  or  how 
we  like  to  live  as  Canadians  is  a  happier 
phrase,  are  dependent  upon  the  confidence 
placed  in  us  of  other  nations. 

Once  again,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  federal 
government.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  exacerbate  any  of  those  annoyances  or 
inconveniences. 

In  other  words,  to  sum  up  what  I  am 
saying,  having  said  that  I  admire  the  spirit 
and  the  industry  of  the  hon.  Minister  in 
regard  to  his  department,  in  fact  to  go  on 
and  say  that  he  is  the  only  one  over  on  those 
benches  that  appears  to  be  doing  anything 
at  all,  the  only  one  who  shows  any  concern 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  province. 
Having  said  that,  I  do  not  believe  that  his 
hour  and  40  minutes  of  report  to  the  House, 
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I  do  not  believe  that  all  his  claims  of  what 
he  has  said  that  he  has  done  or  his  depart- 
ment has  done,  have  really  too  much 
importance. 

It  is  fine  if  he  goes  abroad  and  he  sells 
this  quantity  of  this  good,  and  that  quantity 
of  tomato  juice.  It  is  fine  if  he  stops  import- 
ing bubble  gum,  he  sets  up  a  bubble  gum 
factory,  that  is  fine;  I  would  back  any  bill  in 
the  House  that  aboUshed  bubble  gum.  But 
all  these  things,  I  suggest,  are  not  as  impor- 
tant as  the  two  things  I  have  attempted  to 
underline. 

The  one  is  the  creation  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy with  friendly  atmosphere  to  invite  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital;  and  the  other, 
of  course,  is  to  take  positive  action  in  relation 
to  specific  industries.  One  of  them  that  I 
thought  of  pre-eminent  importance  because 
of  the  nature  of  my  stewardship  in  this  House 
is  the  mining  industry. 

I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  for  the 
hon.  Minister  that  there  is  a  decline  in  that 
industry.  In  fact  such  a  decline,  to  make  one 
comment  about  it  to  those  that  are  inter- 
ested, and  that  does  not  include  the  hon. 
Minister,  to  make  one  more  comment  about 
it  is  to  say  that  the  day  of  the  individual 
prospector,  the  person  who  found  the  mine, 
is  almost  past,  it  is  almost  finished,  the  day 
when  the  grubstake  prospector  goes  out  in 
the  field  and  attempts  to  locate  a  mine. 
Now  the  exploration,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  is 
done  by  the  larger  companies  who  employ 
field  parties.  There  are  many  familiar  with 
the  mining  industry  who  say  that  the  only 
way  to  develop  the  large  deposits  of  ore  is 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  individual 
prospector  to  once  again  take  his  pick  in 
hand  and  his  packsack  on  his  back  and  get 
out  in  the  field  and  search  for  the  location 
of  these  ore  bodies. 

Just  one  other  aspect,  to  get  down  to  what 
is  in  the  broad  picture  not  too  important  a 
problem,  but  I  draw  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  through  you,  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  to  something 
that  is  symptomatic  of  what  ails  the  mining 
industry  in  my  old  home  town  of  Cobalt.  We 
have  a  refinery  there,  which  opened  up  after 
the  one  at  Delore  shut  down  a  few  years 
ago,  though  many  in  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  among  them  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  I  recall,  urged  the  government 
to  take  steps  to  keep  that  refinery  running 
and  then  urged  them  subsequently,  and  I 
remember  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
talking  on  this,  urged  them  to  take  steps  to 
assist  the  refinery  at  Cobalt,  and  that  refinery 
still  struggles. 


There  is  an  industry  that  could  supply  jobs 
to  the  working  force  of  Cobalt  and  Coleman 
and  the  area.  One  of  the  problems  they  face 
is  that  many  of  the  mines  prefer  to  ship  their 
concentrates  to  Montana,  Wisconsin  and  New 
Jersey.  I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
one  time  to  tell  me  how  many  mines  in  the 
Cobalt  camp  are  shipping  to  Montana  and 
New  Jersey  and  I  never  have  found  out  to 
this  day;  but  it  is  several  of  them. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  I  read  in 
the  Northern  Miner  in  an  issue  of  some 
weeks  ago,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  various 
mining  companies  and  he  said:  now  this 
government  wants  you  to  ship  your  concen- 
trates to  the  refinery  at  Cobalt.  Well,  let 
me  tell  him,  through  the  pages  of  Hansard 
because  he  is  not  here,  let  me  tell  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
struggled  with  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany from  1892  to  1918  to  require  that 
company  to  refine  its  nickel  and  copper  ore 
concentrates  in  Ontario  and  the  struggle  in 
1918  ended  with  the  building  of  the  refinery 
at  Port  Colborne  where  all  of  its  ores  are 
now  treated  to  their  final  form,  whereas 
previously  they  had  shipped  them  to  Ohio. 

Do  I  have  to  worry  if  I  stand  in  the  House, 
do  I  have  to  fear  making  the  assertion  that 
if  I  were  responsible,  if  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  reposed  his  confidence  in  me  under 
the  leadership  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  if 
I  said  to  those  mining  companies  in  Cobalt: 
"You  are  not  going  to  ship  your  concentrates 
to  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey,  because  if 
you  continue  to  ship  these  concentrates  of 
ores  that  a  merciful  providence  put  in  the 
ground  in  the  Cobalt  area,  we  are  going  to 
prevent  you  from  doing  it.  We  will  enact 
legislation,  if  necessary,  to  require  you  to 
refine  your  ores  in  Ontario  and  to  provide 
employment  for  people  in  Ontario." 

Why  does  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  have 
to  write  nice  letters  to  these  companies? 
Why  write  a  letter  at  all?  That  is  something 
of  a  change,  is  it  not,  for  him  to  write  a 
letter,  because  I  have  written  many  letters 
to  those  who  sit  on  the  Executive  Council 
and  as  often  as  not— no,  more  often  than  not— 
they  do  not  reply  at  all  to  them. 

But  what  does  he  have  to  write  them  for? 
He  could  call  them  up  on  the  phone  and  he 
could  say:  "Look,  we  are  interested  in  pro- 
viding employment  in  Cobalt  and  we  want 
you  people  to  ship  your  concentrates  to  the 
Cobalt  refinery  and  if  you  do  not  then  we 
just  want  to  give  you  a  nice  little  gentle  hint 
that  we  will  do  something  about  it." 

After  all,  I  ask  my  hon.  friends  here,  is 
that  not  more   effective?    Mr.   Chairman,  is 
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it  not  more  effective  in  providing  jobs  in  that 
manner  than  all  the  billboards  over  the 
province  and  all  the  singing  commercials  and 
this  silly  little  ditty.  You  look  vip  at  the 
television  station  and  there  is  that  picture  of 
a  hippopotamus  looking  at  you,  and  all  the 
bilge  that  we  are  paying  for. 

For  crying  out  loud,  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
that  we  want  the  hon.  Minister  to  do  is  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  bilge  and  take  some  of 
the  cream  away  from  McKim  and  Dalton 
Camp  and  Associates,  take  some  of  the  gravy 
away  from  them.  When  we  point  out  an 
industry  with  a  specific  problem,  such  as  the 
mining  industry,  then  for  heaven's  sake,  we 
say  to  him,  get  active  and  get  enmeshed  in 
that  industry  and  do  something  constructive 
about  it  in  order  to  make  that  industry 
healthy  and  make  it  continue  to  supply  jobs 
for  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
coming  into  the  labour  force  this  year,  next 
year  and  every  year  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  401  agreed  to. 

On  vote  402: 

Mr.  Newman:  On  vote  402,  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  earlier  if  he  had  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  economic  survey  and  the  studies 
that  were  made  in  the  Windsor  area,  because 
we  still  in  the  community,  as  of  March,  have 
9,129  registered  for  employment  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  seven  new  industries  have  been 
brought  into  the  area,  two  manufacturing 
arrangements  made  and  30  expansions  at  the 
site.  There  are  still  well  over  9,000  un- 
employed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  advised  by  the 
director  of  the  economic  council  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  tomorrow  morning  one  of  the 
meetings  is  being  held  with  the  university 
and  the  committee  in  relation  to  this  and 
there   is  not  yet   a  preliminary  report. 

Mr.  Newman:  Then  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  any  study  has  been  made  by  the 
department  or  is  being  made  by  the  depart- 
ment concerning  the  fact  that  the  General 
Motors  plant  will  be  leaving  the  city,  that  is, 
removing  the  operation  of  the  building  of 
motors  and  substituting  for  it  the  manu- 
facturing of  transmissions,  including  auto- 
matic transmissions? 

Now  the  fact  that  they  are  moving  from 
the  city  of  Windsor  with  the  motor  plant 
and  going  into  St.  Catharines  affects  850,  or 
approximately  850  employees.  Now  we 
realize  that  another  industry  is  coming  in  to 
take  the  place  of  the  motor  manufacturing 
plant  but  there  are  new  skills  that  may  be 


required  with  the  manufacture  of  trans- 
missions. 

Some  of  these  employees  have  worked  for 
CM  for  as  long  as  30  years.  These  people 
who  are  50  years  of  age  and  over  may  find 
themselves  without  the  proper  skills  to  be 
able  to  become  employable.  They  are  quite 
worried  about  this.  They  cannot  move  to  St. 
Catharines  and  from  what  I  understand,  no 
provision  is  being  made  for  them,  yet  they 
may  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  plant  that 
will  be  set  up  in  Windsor  because  they  do  not 
have  the  skills  required  for  tlie  assembly  or 
the  manufacture  of  these  transmissions. 

Now,  has  the  department  undertaken  any 
studies  as  to  the  economic  effects  that  the 
removal  of  the  one  plant,  and  substituting 
an  automatic  transmission  plant  would  have 
on  the  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  all  I  can  say  to 

the  hon.  member  is  what  I  have  already  said: 
that  the  Ontario  Economic  Council  has 
appointed  a  specific  Windsor  economic  com- 
mittee and  has  been  given  a  budget.  They 
have  expert  staff  from  one  or  two  of  the 
western  Ontario  universities,  and  they  are 
now  in  the  process  of  producing  a  report  and 
it  would  be  redundant  and  duplication  for 
us  to  be  studying  exactly  the  same  things 
which  are  within  tlieir  terms  of  reference.  I 
am  hoping  to  have  a  report  from  tliem  fairly 
soon  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
quite  important  because  the  plant  is  going  to 
be  leaving  the  community  some  time  in  June. 
So  I  certainly  think  that  any  studies  to  be 
made  should  be  made  immediately  and  not 
delayed  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  was  given  to  the 
council  some  time  last  October  or  so,  and  it 
is  extremely  involved,  otherwise  I  expect 
it  would  have  been  solved  before  now. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  move- 
ment of  the  plant  from  the  city  of  Windsor 
to  St.  Catharines  came  up  after  the  com- 
mittee was  set  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  quite  correct, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  stop  tliat. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  my  only  thought  is 
even  though  the  hon.  Minister  may  not  be  in 
a  position  to  stop  it,  he  certainly  should 
encourage  some  study  so  as  to  inform  the 
municipality  of  the  economic  effect  this  will 
have  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are  in  very  close 
co-operation      with      Windsor— the      Greater 
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Windsor  development  committee,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  can  do  very  much  more  than 
that.  They  know  the  whole  department  is  at 
their  disposal,  we  have  carried  out  a  Manu- 
facturing Opportunity  exhibition  in  western 
Ontario  to  find  new  parts  for  them.  We  have 
been  prepared  to  take  any  of  them  on  our 
sales  missions  to  find  new  opportunities.  There 
is  only  so  much  we  can  do.  All  I  can  do  to- 
night is  to  give  the  information  that  I  possess 
to  the  hon.  member  and  if  I  do  not  possess  it 
I  will  do  my  best  to  obtain  it.  I  cannot  do 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
course  of  his  introductory  comments,  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Woodbine  underlined  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Minister  himself  has  now  con- 
ceded that  the  Economic  Council  is  not  really 
a  planning  agency,  it  is  a  research  and  in- 
informational  agency.  That  brings  me  back  to 
a  point  which  I  have  raised  with  the  hon. 
Minister,  both  privately  and  publicly,  on  one 
or  two  occasions  with  regard  to  one  aspect 
of  the  work  of  this  Economic  Council, 
namely,  the  studies  that  were  done  in  con- 
nection with  industry  and  Hydro  costs  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  focus  my  plea 
at  the  moment  on  this  area  alone.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  this  Economic  Council  is  primar- 
ily a  research  and  informational  agency, 
providing  information  that  is  of  guidance  to 
the  government,  that  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  and  certainly  the  members  of 
the  Opposition  who  are  interested  in  it,  are 
entitled  to  the  fruits  of  tlie  labours  of  this 
council  and  its  research  staff. 

I  want  to  make  a  general  plea  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  since  this  is  not  a  planning 
agency,  and  therefore  it  is  not  integrated  in 
any  intimate  way  with  the  Cabinet  and  plan- 
ning bodies  in  the  government— it  is  just  a  re- 
search and  informational  agency,  that  more  of 
its  activity,  certainly  what  it  produces,  if 
indeed  it  is  producing  anything,  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  the 
press,  and  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  ponder  that 
plea  of  mine  and  indicate  why  it  cannot  be 
acceded  to.  Related  to  that  is  another  issue 
which  falls  logically  from  the  previous  hon. 
speaker's  comment  with  regard  to  Windsor. 

We  are  faced  in  this  province  of  Ontario 
with  a  rather  serious  problem  of  the  growing 
concentration  of  industry  within  35  miles  or 
so  from  the  city  hall  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto.    We  are  constantly  being  reminded 


of  the  desirability  of  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry. I  can  recall,  for  example,  back  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  late  Mackenzie  King 
stating  that  this  nation  could  not  tolerate  the 
proposition  of  such  a  concentration  of  indus- 
try as  had  developed  up  to  1945  because  it 
placed  the  whole  future  economic  security  of 
the  nation  in  serious  jeopardy.  And  in  a  day 
of  atom  bombs  I  presume  the  jeopardy  is 
even  greater. 

I  can  recall,  for  example,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  observations  of  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
the  hon.  member  for  Victoria— when  in- 
dustries pulled  out  of  the  Lakehead  or  pulled 
out  of  the  city  of  Windsor,  and  again  the  city 
of  Brantford.  He  was  very  caustic  in  his 
comments,  about  industry  that  moved  in,  used 
a  community  for  purposes  and  then  pulled 
out.  This  is  why  they  are  in  business— to 
make  a  profit.  Certainly  they  provided  em- 
ployment in  the  community,  but  meanwhile 
they  were  serviced  by  the  community  and 
the  community  was  built  up  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  industry.  Then  suddenly  with- 
out any  consideration  at  all  by  anybody  ex- 
cept their  own  particular  interest  as  measured 
in  their  profit  and  loss  sheet,  they  pulled  up 
stakes  and  moved  out.  This  has  appeared 
in  a  particular  serious  way  in  the  city  of 
Windsor,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

I  raise  this  issue,  because  I  wish  some  of 
the  people  who,  at  one  point,  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  grips  with  this  issue, 
and  then  when  it  suits  their  own  particular 
purposes,  particularly  at  election  time,  begin 
to  talk  in  completely  contradictory  terms 
about  the  undesirability  of  being  arbitrary— 
of  imposing  decisions  upon  industry. 

Indeed,  we  had  a  perfect  example  of  it  a 
moment  ago,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury,  who  has  lost  interet  in  this 
debate  now  that  he  has  pronounced  himself 
and  unloaded  his  verbiage,  made  some  com- 
ment about  what  we  should  do  about  the 
industries  which  now  chose— in  the  free  play 
of  the  market  place  that  his  hon.  colleague, 
the  member  for  Parkdale  was  talking  about— 
to  send  their  ores  to  the  United  States.  He 
let  his  imagination  lead  him  to  the  possibility 
that  he  might  be  authorized  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to  take  under  his  responsibility 
the  operation  of  the  Minister  of  Mines.  And 
what  would  he  do?  Would  he  let  the  free 
play  of  the  market  place  continue?  Would  he 
write  nice  letters?  Oh,  no,  he  would  get  on 
the  telephone  and,  in  effect,  say  to  these 
boys,  "Now  look,  you  either  do  what  I  say, 
or  we  are  going  to  force  you." 

Last  fall,  for  example,  a  real  storm  devel- 
oped in  the  city  of  Windsor  because  of  the 
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departure  of  industry,  and  quite  understand- 
ably so.  We  had  city  council  at  first,  through 
the  mayor,  virtually  throwing  representatives 
of  the  unions  involved  out  of  the  city  hall. 
Then  because  the  whole  situation  produced 
enough  of  an  impact  upon  the  community, 
they  established  an  independent  committee 
under  the  chairmanship,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
of  a  professor,  W.  D.  Phillips,  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

He  brought  in  a  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  city  council.  In  it  were  some  proposals 
as  to  what  they  should  do  about  it.  Inci- 
dentally, one  of  the  proposals  in  the  report 
contained,  on  page  two,  this  comment: 

Therefore,  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
provincial  government  be  urged  to  amend 
and  supplement  The  Planning  Act,  The 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1960,  to  pro- 
vide an  inducement,  and  to  influence  in- 
dustry and  commerce  to  locate  or  remain 
in  areas  of  high  employment  through  meas- 
ures designed  to  discourage  movement  into 
areas  of  already  high  density  development. 
And,  for  that  purpose  to  implement  the 
useful  features  of  The  United  Kingdom 
Local  Employments  Act,  1960,  and  The 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  and 
including  such  measures  that  may  be  ex- 
pedient in  the  interests  of  a  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  province. 

It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  what  we  should 
have  in  the  province  of  Ontario  was  a  dupli- 
cate kind  of  legislation  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  Britain.  In  Britain,  they,  in  effect, 
say  to  an  industry:  If  you  want  to  establish 
in  a  certain  area,  either  as  a  new  industry 
or  an  expansion,  with  a  floor  space  beyond 
5,000  S(iuare  feet,  you  must  get  a  licence. 

They  just  cannot  go  where  they  please. 
They  must  locate  in  light  of  the  needs  of 
the  economy  of  that  particular  time  to  absorb 
pockets  of  imcmployment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  With  respect  to  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  is  not  correct.  I  have 
just  sent  for  a  memorandum.  I  did  a  study 
on  this.  First  of  all,  it  was  said  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  I  think  the  impression  was  that 
the  British  Act  says  that  first  of  all  there  is 
an  indiuement  by  tax,  and  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  control  where  they  can  go.  But, 
more  than  that,  Mr.  Douglas  intimated  that 
the  British  legislation  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  cannot  move  out  of  the  district. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  only  legislation— and 
incidentally,  the  Act  I  think  you  refer  to  in 
1947  was  repealed  in  1960— vmder  the  Act 
passed  in  1960,  somewhat  as  you  suggest, 
will    not   allow   companies    to    go   into    areas 


which  are  already  heavily  congested  with 
development  problems,  and  where  there  is 
already  a  lack  of  labour  supply,  and  a  num- 
ber of  these  things.  But,  they  have  no  power 
whatsoever  to  direct  them  in  some  other  area. 
The  most  important  thing  is  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  recently  passed  a  resolution  scrap- 
ping this.  One  of  the  reasons  was  that 
Britain  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  industry  as  a 
result  of  it.  They  now  acknowledge  that  they 
have  to  allow  industries  to  go  where  they 
can  most  economically  survive  and  as  a  result 
of  having  taken  this  approach  they  have  had 
to  scrap  the  Act  because  they  have  lost  in-  "* 
dustry  to  Europe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  say  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  industry  may  be 
going  from  Britain  to  Europe  and  it  has  not 
any  particular  reference  to  the  problem  we 
are  dealing  with  here.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
over  and  fight  this  battle  in  Britain  at  the 
present  time.  I  want  to  come  right  back 
here.  What  is  the  government  going  to  do 
when  it  has  a  situation  such  as  in  Windsor— 
where  a  company  is  leaving,  not  because  it 
is  a  marginal  company,  not  because  it  cannot 
make  profit— indeed  the  situation  is  that  last 
year  they  made  something  like  $21  million 
in  profits  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
which  was  more  than  they  made  in  the  whole 
previous  year— and  this  company  suddenly 
decides  it  is  going  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
move  out?  Now,  either  we  quit  the  clap-trap 
about  the  need  for  decentralization  of  indus- 
try, or  quit  this  talk  of  deploring  the  depar- 
ture of  industry— whether  it  comes  from 
Mackenzie  King,  or  whether  it  comes  from  the 
former  Premier  Mr.  Frost,  or  whether  it  comes 
from  Kelso  Roberts  when  he  was  campaign- 
ing in  this  province  for  leadership  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  or  anybody  else  who  wishes 
to  use  this  for  their  own  political  purpose. 
Either  you  quit  talking  about  that,  or  else 
you  must  be  willing  to  do  something.  Be- 
cause, certainly  as  far  as  industry  is  con- 
cerned, they  may  be  making  $20  million 
profit  in  Windsor,  but  if  they  can  make  $40 
million  profit,  they  will  pull  out  of  Windsor 
and  they  will  go  elsewhere. 

The  proposition  that  has  been  advanced 
by  Mr.  Douglas— and  not  in  and  out  of  con- 
text quotes  that  got  into  all  of  the  editorials— 
the  proposition  is  that,  if  an  industry  indicates 
that  it  is  going  to  move  out,  then  its  decision 
should  be  subject  to  some  public  scrutiny. 
If  the  public  scrutiny  reveals  that  this  industry 
is  making  $20  million  profit  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  then  surely  this  industry  has  some 
obligation  to  stay  in  the  community  and 
not  create  the  kind  of  problems  its  does  by 
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pulling  out.  If  you  do  not  believe  that,  and 
if  you  interject  as  one  of  your  Cabinet 
colleagues  interjected,  then  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  to  quit  all  this  talk  about  decen- 
tralization of  industry.  Because,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  submit  to  you  in  general 
terms— and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argu- 
ment about  what  is  happening  in  Britain  for 
there  will  be  a  change  in  government  in 
Britain,  which  will  bring  many  changes  in 
the  economic  life  of  Britain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  raised  the  sub- 
ject of  Britain.  You  were  surprised  to  find  I 
knew  all  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  never  surprised  at 
the  hon.  Minister's  encyclopaedic  knowledge. 
He  has  many  people  in  his  department.  He 
has  many  people  in  his  own  personal  staff 
and  his  organization  who  are  digging  out 
information  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Do  you  not  want  me 
to  be  well  informed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  I  want  you  to 
be  well  informed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  do  not  regret  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But,  do  not  be  self- 
righteous  by  suggesting  that  I  am  surprised 
to  discover  the  fact  that  you  are  knowledg- 
able.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  change  in  government  in  Britain. 
The  Tory  government  that  does  not  believe 
in  economic  planning  is  going  to  be  out  next 
year  and  the  government  that  does  believe 
in  economic  planning  may  be  able  to  do 
something  by  way  of  rescuing  the  declining 
and  stagnating  British  economy.  At  that 
stage  they  make  take  a  look  again  at  this 
whole  problem  of  the  location  of  industry. 

But  the  general  proposition  that  I  want  to 
make  without  getting  into  details,  the  general 
proposition  I  want  to  make  is  tliis:  that  we 
already  have  in  our  planning  legislation  laws 
which  state  that  if  an  industry  wants  to  estab- 
lish itself  in  a  certain  community,  for  example, 
that  there  are  zoning  bylaws  under  our 
Planning  Act  that  say  you  can  go  here,  but 
you  cannot  go  there.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  only  a  logical,  sensible  exten- 
sion of  that  principle  to  introduce  regional 
planning  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  some- 
thing that  this  government  might  get  around 
to,  at  its  pace,  in  25  or  50  years.  Introduction 
of  regional  planning  would  likely  require 
licensing,  or  whatever  procedure  you  want  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  disposition  of  industry 
across   the   province   of   Ontario   that  would 


meet  the  public  interest  instead  of  meeting 
only  the  particular  private  interests  of  the 
corporations  involved.  I  think  it  can  be  done, 
incidentally,  without  seriously  conflicting  with 
their  private  interests  too,  as  we  have  so 
often  found  in  the  past. 

The  main  point  I  want  to  raise  here  is  that 
we  have  this  waffling  back  and  forward,  the 
general  pronouncement  of  the  desirability  of 
this  objective,  and  then  when  a  man  like 
Tommy  Douglas  made  a  statement  during  the 
election  that  was  really  coming  to  grips  with 
it,  all  the  Liberal  press.  Mayor  Patrick  of 
Windsor  and  everybody  else  stepping  into  the 
picture  to  say  that  this  was  dictatorial— a 
gross  violation  of  freedoms. 

This  kind  of  thing  goes  on.  Just  let  me  give 
you  a  quotation  that  is  rather  interesting. 
Last  fall  the  UAW  prepared  their  brief  and 
presented  it  to  city  council,  ultimately  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  each  of  the  parties. 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  Canadian  director  of 
the  UAW.  Let  me  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs. 

Our  submission  to  the  city  council  re- 
sulted in  an  even  split  with  the  council; 
half  of  whom  were  in  favour  of  it,  and 
half  whom  were  against  it,  with  the  mayor 
voting  against  thereby  breaking  the  tie. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  waged  a  battle 
with  the  mayor  of  Windsor  and  he  is  stick- 
ing to  his  point  of  view.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  during  this  period, 
and  surprisingly  enough  the  members  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  federal  and  provincial, 
have  endorsed  our  stand.  These  include. 
Art  Reaume,  Essex  North;  Maurice  Belan- 
ger,  Windsor-Sandwich;  Bernard  Newman, 
Windsor- Walkerville;  the  federal  members 
included  Paul  Martin,  Essex  East;  Herb 
Grey,  Essex  West;  Gene  Whalen,  Essex 
South. 

All  of  whom,  incidentally,  attacked  Tonmiy 
Douglas,  when  he  presented  a  view  which 
was  identical  with  the  UAW  brief  that  they 
had  all  endorsed  to  serve  their  own  political 
purpose  two  or  three  months  before. 

All  of  these  people  were  present  at  a 
meeting  in  my  office  and  stated  they  were 
endorsing  our  brief  and  Art  Reaume  had 
talked  to  the  clerk  of  the  Legislature  ask- 
ing him  to  draft  legislation  similar  to  the 
British  legislation  mentioned  above— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Which  he  had  not 
read  either. 

Mr.  MacDonald: 

—and  was  told  this  could  not  possibly  be 
done    because    his    proposal    entailed    the 
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expenditure  of  funds  and  therefore  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  present  such  a 
legislative  proposal.  We  were  told  they 
would  place  a  motion  in  the  order  paper 
and  hope  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  this 
fashion. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  got  to  the  order 

paper,   incidentally. 

Reaume  also  informed  us  that  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  Wintermeyer,  he 
was  informed  that  Wintermeyer  did  not 
think  that  we  were  going  far  enough  and 
proposed  a  programme  of  real  restraint  on 
management  from  moving  from  one  com- 
munity to  another  where  such  moves 
caused  the  people  in  the  community  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  hazardous  position.  Martin 
was  a  little  more  cagey,  and  when  I 
suggested  that  the  employers  should  be 
subjected  to  public  scrutiny,  in  the  same 
way  as  labour  disputes  are  subjected  to 
public  scrutiny,  Mr.  Martin  showed  some 
opposition. 

Well,  I  could  go  on,  but  all  I  am  pointing  to 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  hear  from  the 
Liberals.  When  they  are  seeking  votes  and 
trying  to  get  the  UAW  on  their  side,  they  will 
agree  with  the  union  completely. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  are  you  trying  to 
do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  want  to  know  is 
where  was  the  Liberal  Party  when  Tommy 
Douglas  presented  this  policy  in  the  election 
campaign?  Where  were  they?  They  were  try- 
ing to  get  votes  on  the  other  side  by  saying 
along  with  Mayor  Patrick  that  this  was 
dictatorial.  In  other  words,  you  made  up  your 
mind- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  long  before 
Tommy  Douglas  ever  came  into  my  com- 
munity I  had  brought  this  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  hon.  member  is  just  talking 
to  the  breeze  again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record 
is  v(>ry  clear.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the 
cliicf  exponent  of  liberalism  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  namely  the  Toronto  Daily  Star-at 
least  it  is  consistent  in  its  support— where  they 
published  their  "carrot  or  stick"  editorial  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Douglas's  comments.  Let  me 
read  two  or  three  paragraphs,  because  this  is 
indicative  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  that  goes 
on  all  the  time. 

The  time  is  long  since  passed  when  the 
shifting  of  industry  from  one  locality  to  an- 


other can  be  considered  the  business  only 
of  the  firm  involved.  Such  a  move  can 
drastically  affect  the  life  of  thousands  of 
workers  and  shatter  the  economic  life  of 
the  whole  community.  It  is  entirely  natural 
and  proper  that  governments  should  be 
concerned  over  the  migration  of  industry. 
They  are  quite  justified  in  offering  con- 
cessions such  as  loans,  reduced  taxes,  trans- 
portation subsidies,  to  induce  a  company 
to  stay  in  its  original  locality.  Or  con- 
versely, to  move  into  a  depressed  area  such 
as  the  Maritimes. 
But- 
says  the  Star: 

—it  is  going  too  far  if  it  takes  the  decision 
out  of  the  hands  of  management  and  forces 
a  company  to  go  or  stay  against  its  will. 

In  other  words,  after  you  have  pleaded  and 
after  the  company— let  me  put  it  in  blunt 
vernacular— thumbs  its  nose  at  you  and  says, 
"I  am  going  anyway";  you  fold  your  hands 
and  you  say  "Fine,  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it,  you  can  go." 

Now  here  is  the  kind  of  contradiction  in 
philosophy.  We  have  the  opposite  approval 
presented  a  little  earlier,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  who  instead  of  saying  he  would 
not  plead  with  the  mining  companies  to  send 
their  concentrate  to  a  refinery  in  Canada,  he 
would  call  them  up  and  say;  "Look,  either 
you  send  it  to  the  refinery  in  Canada  or  I 
warn  you  there  is  going  to  be  legislation 
passed." 

I  think  it  is  about  time  to  make  up  our 
minds.  I  would  suggest  that  as  an  integral 
part  of  economic  planning,  you  have  to  know 
where  industry  is  going  to  locate.  If  an  indus- 
try is  making— as  was  the  case  with  Fords— 
$20  million  in  profit— more  profit  than  they 
have  made  in  previous  year  for  quite  some 
time— they  have  not  the  right  to  move  out 
of  the  community  and  ignore  all  the  needs 
of  the  community.  We  have  to  devise 
machinery  that  is  going  to  be  fair  and  equit- 
able, but  brings  the  public  interest  into  con- 
sideration in  a  decision  instead  of  leaving  it 
all  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Maybe  the 
hon.  member  should  bring  Khrushchev  overl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  kind  of  stupid 
comment,  Mr.  Chairman— just  let  me  read  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me  get  this  back  on 
the  record  here: 

Reaume  also  informed  us  that  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  Wintermeyer  he 
was  informed  Wintermeyer  did  not  think 
they  were  going  far  enough  and  proposed 
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I  a  programme  of  real  restraint  on  manage- 

ment who  were  moving  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  where  such  moves 
caused  the  people— 

[  Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  mat- 

ter of  personal  privilege,  for  the  edification  of 
this  debate,  I  had  no  conversation  with  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  hon.  member  has  re- 
ferred. The  reference  to  myself  is  what  I  have 
said  many  times  in  this  House  and  that  is 
all  that  was  said,  which  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  That  is  exactly  what  this  refers  to. 
Now  to  say  what  he  is  suggesting  here,  sir, 
is  that  I  would  go  farther.  I  think  that  is 
the  inference  that  the  hon.  member  is  trying 
to  make— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  restate  where 
you  would  go,  so  we  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  him  state  where 
he  would  go. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
state  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  see  here  is  the  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  get  it  very  clear. 
I  made  a  statement  which  was  identical  with 
what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  con- 
firmed he  has  made  many  times.  But  when 
I  made  it,  what  was  the  reaction  of  one  of 
his  colleagues?   Khrushchev! 

You  see,  this  is  the  kind  of  irresponsibility 
t)f  people  who  do  not  know  what  their  policy 
is  and  who  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouths  almost  at  the  same  time.  This  is  what 
I  am  complaining  about  at  the  present  time. 

However,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those 
Avho  deals  with  an  issue. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  only  one  final 
comment,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  made  my 
plea  on  this  basis— I  know  that  a  government 
which  will  not  do  any  economic  planning 
cannot  come  to  grips  with  this  and  I  know 
that  if  the  Liberal  Party  achieved  power, 
they  would  not  do  it  either.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  Art  Reaume  and  Paul  Martin 
was  that  Paul  Martin  was  a  little  bit  more 
cagey  and  Art  Reaume  would  promise  any- 


thing  to    anybody    anytime,   if   it   got   some 
votes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon,  gentlemen 
want  to  get  up  and  tell  me  that  what  George 
Burt  wrote  to  me  was  wrong,  I  invite  them 
to  do  so.  But  before  they  do,  let  me  make 
one  final  comment. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  finally  have  smoked 
you  people  out  as  to  where  exactly  you  are— 
if  you  do  not  contradict  yourself  in  the  same 
speech. 

What  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  who  was  claiming  so  much 
credit  this  afternoon  for  what  his  department 
has  done  in  the  last  year,  was  that  in  his 
Ontario  industrial  review  for  1962  he  claimed 
to  have  brought  in  149  industries.  Presum- 
ably this  was  evidence  of  the  stepped-up 
activity.  I  would  agree,  quite  frankly,  that 
his  department  is  a  dynamo  of  energy.  At 
least  it  is  going  off  in  many  directions  at 
the  same  time  whereas  his  predecessor,  back 
in  the  days  of  the  hon,  member  for  Kingston 
(Mr,  Nickle),  was  standing  still,  or  he  did  not 
know  in  which  direction  he  was  going. 

I  was  very  interested,  so  I  went  back  just 
to  check.  My  memory  seemed  to  recall  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  figure  appeared 
in  earlier  years  when  the  department  was 
dead— when  it  did  not  have  the  human 
dynamo  that  the  hon.  Minister  represents. 
So  I  went  back,  for  example,  to  the  year 
1960;  and  what  was  the  record  in  1960? 
During  1959  Ontario  gained  146  new  manu- 
facturing industries.  So,  in  a  dead  depart- 
ment that  was  doing  nothing  at  all,  the 
record  was  146  because  they  came  in  on 
their  own.  This  department  that  is  doing  so 
much— well,  let  us  be  very  fair,  they  brought 
in  three  more.  This  year  the  government  has 
gotten  149, 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  is  like  the 
argument  of  the  predecessor  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  when  he  used  to  get  up 
and  claim  that  they  had  built  55,000  homes 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  the  previous 
year.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
55,000  homes  were  built  by  people  on  their 
own  initiative,  or  were  built  by  companies 
which  sold  them.  The  only  thing  that  this 
government  could  lay  claim  to— and  we  will 
deal  with  this  a  little  more  fully  when  we 
get  to  the  appropriate  estimate— was  the 
public  housing  programme,  which  was 
announced   by   the   then   Prime   Minister   as 
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a  5,000  objective  in  the  year  1951;  and  do 
you  know  how  quickly  they  fulfilled  their 
5,000  objective,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  just  took 
them  about  ten  years.  They  built  an  average 
of  500  a  year  for  ten  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Tell  us  about  the  75 
Saskatchewan  built  in  20  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do  not  need  public 
housing  to  the  same  extent.  Do  not  try  to 
camouflage  the  hopeless  inadequacies  of  your 
policies  here  by  pointing  to  a  situation  else- 
where. All  I  am  saying  is  that  much  of  what 
the  hon.  Minister  has  to  say  about  the 
achievements  of  the  past  year  are  part  of  the 
natural  development  of  an  economy  that  is 
moving  slowly— not  as  dynamically  as  we 
would  like.  And  the  proof  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contrast  in  the  industrial  record 
for  three  or  four  years  ago  as  compared  with 
the  one  the  hon.  Minister  gave  us  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  I  very  much  appreciate  the  burden 
of  compliments  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
me  this  afternoon  by  the  Opposition  to  the 
effect  that— and  I  think  it  is  fair  if  you  look 
at  the  estimates  last  year— it  was  said,  "Okay, 
we  will  give  you  this  money  and  if  it  is  a 
good  vear  you  can  have  the  credit  for  it  and 
if  it-" 

An  hon.  member:  Who  said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Read  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  said  and  read  what  your 
little  friend  to  the  right  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  not  associate  us  with  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Okay,  then  I  will 
divide  you,  as  those  chaps  have  tried  to  do 
themselves.  I  would  simply  say  this:  If  this 
had  been  a  bad  year  I  would  have  been  very 
responsible,  but  since  we  had  the  greatest 
year  economically  in  the  history  of  this  prov- 
ince, it  is  an  act  of  God— that  is  your  attitude. 
I  want  to  deal  in  any  event— and  I  say  that, 
of  course,  in  the  same  free  generous  spirit 
with  which  all  of  these  thoughtful  comments 
—and  I  must  thank  you  for  them— have 
been  made  about  the  general  inefficiency  and 
inadcfjuacy  of  this  poor  humble  department 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  lead. 

I  would  say  the  hon.  gentleman  made  some 
comments  about  the  Ontario  Economic  Coun- 
cil and  I  can  say  to  him  that  when  a  report 
has  been  finalized- and  I  must  frankly  say 
that  I  accept  the  responsibility  for  not  having 
an  answer  to  the  question  he  has  asked, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  question, 


and  I  acknowledge  he  has  asked  me  several 
times- 
Mr.  Bryden:    I  thought  the  hon.  Minister 
knew  everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  never  made  that 
statement;  that  may  just  be  the  impression 
I  give  to  the  hon.  member. 

In  any  event,  I  can  only  say  that  I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  gentleman's  position.  I 
asked  if  we  could  get  some  decision  of  the 
council  on  this  point  and  I  frankly  do  not 
have  it.  I  would  think  that  where  evidence 
is  now  before  them,  called  for  by  them  and 
paid  for  out  of  their  budget,  until  they  finalize 
the  decision  the  information  should  remain 
there.  I  think  that  when  they  do  make  a 
decision,  one  way  or  another,  at  that  time 
their  decision  and  the  information  perhaps 
should  be  made  public.  I,  however,  will 
undertake  to  speak  with  Mr.  Randall,  and 
I  will  make  a  statement  to  you  in  the  House. 
It  may  be  that  his  position  is  that  whatever 
they  have  is  available  so  there  is  no  point  in 
arguing  this  now,  but  I  undertake  to  have 
this  for  you  on  Monday. 

Could  we  have  the  re-statement  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  on  this  matter, 
because  I  have  been  rather  confused?  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  statement  attributable  to 
him  unless  it  is  so,  but  I  must  say  when  I 
was  in  Chicago  several  companies  which  were 
giving  consideration  to  coming  to  Ontario 
were  greatly  concerned  about  this  attitude 
about  not  being  able  to  move  if  once  they 
had  located.  There  was  a  suggestion,  if  that 
was  the  attitude,  with  Quebec  offering  the 
opportunities  they  do,  and  Manitoba,  but 
particularly  Quebec,  there  is  not  any  point  in 
coming  into  Ontario.  I  said  I  doubt  very 
much  that  Mr.  Wintermeyer  had  made  that 
statement.  I  would  just  like  to  know  what 
it  was  he  did  say. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will  be  glad  to  state 
it  because  I  have  stated  it  here  and  the  hon. 
Minister  knows  it  very  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  honestly  do 
not— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  statement  I  have 
made  many  times  is  this;  as  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  has  said:  The  overall  common 
good  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
we  must  find  a  way  of  determining  whether 
or  not  a  common  good  will  be  served  by  the 
movement.  The  position  I  object  to  in  rela- 
tion to  the  explanation  that  has  been  made 
here  is  that  I  am  not  in  favour  of  insisting 
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that  a  company  be  refused  permission  to  move 
■solely  because  they  are  or  are  not  making 
profits  in  their  own  enterprise.  But  the  point 
I  have  made  repeatedly  is  that  the  overall 
common  good  must  be  considered;  and  that 
common  good  involves  the  local  municipality 
and  the  province  at  large.  We  must  find  a 
facihty  to  measure  that  common  good.  I  have 
said  that  many  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  not  a  state- 
ment of  policy. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  certainly  is  a  very 
good— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  say  now  that  a 
•company  would  not  take  a  chance  coming 
into  this  province  on  that  kind  of  economic 
leadership.  I  say  right  now  they  would  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  can 
take  this  position  and  he  can  get  hot  and 
bothered.  I  say  to  him  that  the  criticism  of 
liim  that  has  been  made  is  very  justified. 
He  has  made  a  big  splash  about  going  about 
this  province  and  suggesting  what  is  being 
done  and  what  is  not  being  done,  and  I  ask 
Tiim:  How  much  can  he  demonstrate  he  has 
-actually  attracted  into  this  province  in  the 
-course  of  the  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  made  the  statement 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  terms  of  poHcy,  it  is 
all  right  to  come  in  here  and  criticize  and 
suggest  now  that  nobody  would  accept  the 
proposition  that  I  have  just  made.  I  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  Henry  Ford  accepted 
it  25  or  30  years  ago;  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  reiteration  of  a  common  proposition  which 
many  people  have  accepted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  know  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  statement 
is;  he  has  simply  said  that  it  may  be  or  it 
may  be  not.  I  do  not  know- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  not  different  at 
all.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  the  state- 
ment many  times  and  tlie  hon.  members  well 
know  that  the  explanation  that  I  have  just 
made,  and  I  am  attempting  to  make  now, 
is  simply  the  determination  that  we  must  find 
a  way  by  which  the  common  welfare  can 
be  determined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   Aw! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  can 
say  "Aw!".   The  hon.  member  for  York  South 


is  suggesting  much  of  the  same  sort;  and 
what  he  is  suggesting  is  simply  this:  That 
somehow  we  have  to  find  a  way  of  measur- 
ing- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  you  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Certainly  I  will  permit 
a  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  agree  so  far  that  the 
common  good  has  got  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  then  you  made  a  statement  of 
which,  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning.  You  said,  "I  do  not  agree  with  the 
member  from  York  South  when  he  says 
that  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  profit 
and  loss  of  the  company."  My  question  to 
you  is  this:  Suppose  you  took  into  account 
the  situation  that  you  have  in  Windsor  at 
the  present  time  and  you  found  the  company 
had  made  $20  million  profit  in  six  months, 
would  you  then  say  that  the  common  good 
was  going  to  be  served  by  permitting  them 
to  leave?  This  is  the  gist  of  the  thing;  yoxur 
statement  had  all  the  ambivalence  that  has 
been  attributed  to  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
settle  this,  I  hope,  very  quickly.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  seems  to  speak 
with  great  clarity,  but  the  simple  determina- 
tion of  the  industry  that  he  is  talking  about, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  overall  determination 
of  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to  move 
the  company  from  the  Windsor  area,  whether 
or  not  more  jobs  would  be  created  by  the 
moving  of  that  company  to  what  I  think  was 
St.  Catharines.  The  point  I  make  is  this: 
Some  facility  has  to  be  made  to  determine 
whether  the  overall  common  good  would  be 
served  or  not,  and  that  determination  made. 
I  believe  that  the  government  does  have  a 
responsibility  to  assure  that  the  community 
that  suffers  is  helped  in  some  fashion.  It 
is  all  right  to  say  that  I  am  being  general 
about  this.  The  weakness  about  the  position 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  that 
the  determination  of  profit  is  not  the  only 
determination.  Certainly,  among  the  factors 
that  must  be  considered  are  jobs  in  the 
province  at  large,  and  it  may  well  be  in  the 
country  at  large.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
thing  can  be  settled  by  simply  asking  if  it 
is  going  to  make  $20  million  or  $40  million. 
We  must  have  a  facility  to  make  a  determin- 
ation of  the  overall  common  good,  and  that 
is  not  a  foolish  position  or  beyond  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  state- 
ment, if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means  simply 
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this,  that  if  upon  an  assessment  you  dis- 
covered that  if  Ford  moved  out  of  Windsor 
and  it  would  provide  more  jobs  elsewhere 
this  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
factors. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Therefore,  you  would 
permit  them  to  leave  even  though  they  were 
making  $20  milhon  profit. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  I  said  it  was  one 
of  the  factors. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Okay,   it   is    one    of   the 
factors,  but  you  see- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  indicated  what  I 
would  do.  I  would  say  simply  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  an  industry  submitted  itself 
to  public  scrutiny  in  the  fashion  required  for 
labour-management  affairs,  and  you  found 
that  this  industry  was  making  $20  million 
in  profits,  obviously  it  is  not  a  marginal 
industry.  Therefore,  it  has  no  right  to  move 
out  of  the  community  and  leave  Windsor 
with  the  blight  that  it  is  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  this  question?  May  I  suggest  this 
is  hypothetical?  If,  as  a  result  of  the  move- 
ment, it  could  be  demonstrated  that  that 
same  company  could  increase  its  exports  and 
double  the  number  of  employees  elsewhere, 
what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  they  can  provide 
increased  employment  in  a  place  like  Windsor, 
which  has  great  unemployment,  I  think  they 
could  increase  their  employment  there  and 
absorb  some  of  it.  In  other  words,  you  are 
trying  to  be  both  with  Windsor  and  against 
it— the  usual  ambivalence  of  a  Liberal 
position. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  the  floor  here.  There  have 
been  some  accusations  made  here,  and  I  said 
that  T  would  answer  these  accusations.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  facts  as  they  are.  In  September 
we  were  called  by  George  Burt  to  have  a 
meeting  at  his  office  with  the  representatives 
from  tlie  Essex  county  area  and  the  federal 
representative.  The  three  Liberal  provincial 
members  were  there  and  the  three  federal 
members  were  there.  The  hon.  member  for 
Essex  South  (Hon.  Mr.  Murdoch)  was  not 
present,  if  I  remember  correctly.  Am  I 
correct?  My  hon.  colleague  from  Windsor- 
Walkerville  will  substantiate  that.  We  agreed 


to  certain  terms  of  the  brief  that  they  had 
presented  but  we  said  to  them  that  there 
had  to  be  certain  changes  also.  They  had 
all  their  top  executives,  and  they  had  agreed 
that  they  would  change  certain  affairs  and 
there  would  be  certain  discussions  made.  At 
that  time  they  were  meeting  with  a  group 
from  the  city  coimcil  also.  Therefore,  we 
said  that  when  they  had  made  all  of  these 
changes,  they  were  to  call  us  back  in. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  changes? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Changes  in  the  brief  that 
they  were  going  to  present  to  Ottawa  and 
that  they  were  going  to  come  down  to 
Toronto  also  to  present. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  what  nature? 

Mr.  Belanger:  They  were  of  quite  a  few 
natures.  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  the 
whole  brief.  The  brief  was  all  explained  to 
you  here  by  my  hon.  colleague  back  in 
December. 

An  hon.  member:  December  19. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Never  mind,  you  had— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  director  said  that 
you  had  endorsed  the  brief. 

Mr.  Belanger:  We  had  agreed  to  meet 
again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  get  this  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  giving  it  to  you.  They 
were  supposed  to  call  us  back  to  a  meeting. 
They  did  not  call  us  back.  For  your  infor- 
mation, they  did  not  call  us  back  and  they 
went  ahead.  We  also  agreed  at  that  time 
that  we  would  go  down  with  an  executive 
group,  not  with  a  delegation  as  they  showed 
up  with  in  Ottawa  and  ako  down  here.  This 
is  where  they  broke  faith  with  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Do  you  approve  of 
the  brief? 

Mr.  Belanger:  We  approve  of  certain  parts 
of  the  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Can  you  tell  me  the 
parts? 

Mr.  Belanger:  Tlie  new  brief  that  they 
had  presented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Tell  us  the  parts  of 
the  brief  that  you  do  not  agree  with. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  have  not  got  the  original 
brief  that  was  presented. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  brief  that 
is  in  front  of  you. 

Mr.  Belanger:  If  you  want  me  to  read 
the  whole  part  of  it  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  we  will  hear 
more  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  hear 
so  we  can  understand  where  you  do  stand 
on  the  matter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  am  not  going  to  go  through 
the  whole  affair,  because  in  Hansard  on  page 
454  you  can  look  it  up. 

An  hon.  member:  Read  the  whole  thing 
right  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Do  you  want  me  to  read 
the  whole  thing  right  from  the  beginning? 
If  you  want  me  to  read  it,  I  will  read  it  to 
you. 

Report  of  the  special  committee  on  plant 
movements  of  meetings  held  on  September 
15  and  21,  1962.  Present,  Dr.  W.  G. 
Phillips,  Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the  economics 
department  of  Assumption  University; 
George  Burt,  director,  Canadian  Region, 
^  UAW;  Frank  Quinlan,  president,  Windsor 

and  District  Labour  Council;  C.  P.  Carson, 
Greater  Windsor  Foundation;  Murray 
Elder,  industrial  commissioner;  J.  Dal- 
rymple,  president  and  general  manager, 
Dominion  Forge  Limited;  P.  F.  Morand, 
manager  representative,  Canadian  Rock  Salt 
Company  Limited,  and  Aldermen  W.  J. 
Wheeton  and  W.  C.  Riggs.  Your  com- 
mittee submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

That  whereas  many  municipalities 
throughout  the  country  are  confronted  by 
conditions  of  economic  decline,  increasing 
burdens  of  relief  and  deteriorating  indus- 
trial and  commercial  buildings,  and  where- 
as these  conditions  have  arisen  primarily 
from  changes  in  technology  and  shifts  in 
the  national  economy,  and  most  important 
by  industries  closing  the  operations  of  their 
plants  and  relocating  in  a  new  area,  leav- 
ing thousands  of  unemployed  workers,  and 
whereas  as  a  result  of  these  conditions 
chronic  unemployment  is  at  a  critical  level 
with  no  immediate  relief  forthcoming, 
resulting  in  serious  economic  effects  on 
many  communities,  and  whereas  the  diffi- 
culties and  crises  being  faced  by  these 
municipalities  are  of  genuine  concern  to 
all  levels  of  government  and  are  of  imme- 
diate and  vital  concern  to  the  municipalities 
affected,  and  whereas  on  both  humanitarian 


and  economic  grounds  the  revitalization 
of  these  areas  is  essential  to  allow  balanced 
and  steady  progress  throughout  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments  be 
urged  to  take  immediate  actions  to  imple- 
ment the  following  recommendations  to 
assist  industrial,  agricultural,  mining, 
forestry,  fishing  and  tourist  centres  through- 
out the  country,  where  high  and  persistent 
unemployment  exists  or  is  threatened: 

1.  Authority  for  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  make  low  interest  loans  in 
areas  facing  high  unemployment  for  periods 
of  up  to  five  years  to  all  businesses  eligible 
under  The  Industrial  Development  Bank 
Act,  and  other  operations  manufacturing 
or  producing  a  new  product,  or  to  existing 
industry  expanding  where  additional  em- 
ployment will  be  provided,  and/or  a  plan 
whereby  loans  are  provided  by  chartered 
banks  guaranteed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  conditions  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided by  The  Farm  Improvement  Loans 
Act; 

2.  Authority  for  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  defer  interest  payments  on 
such  loans  in  areas  of  high  unemployment; 

3.  Provision  for  low  interest  loans  for 
new  municipal  facilities  which  may  be 
needed  to  provide  service  for  land  for 
industry,   commerce   and  housing; 

4.  Provisions  to  make  available  grants 
to  construction  and  renovation  of  industrial 
and  other  buildings,  for  the  financing  of 
local  improvements  designed  to  assist  the 
location  of  industry  in  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  machinery  required  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment and  production,  with  maximums 
of  33H  per  cent  for  additions  and  improve- 
ments based  on  the  number  of  additional 
employees  engaged  and  100  per  cent  of 
the  cost  for  local  improvements; 

5.  Freight  rate  adjustments  to  make  it 
economically  feasible  for  industry  and  other 
commerce,  and  particularly  basic  indus- 
try, to  locate  and  remain  in  urban  areas 
where  there  is  extensive  unemployment; 

6.  Extra  allowance  depreciation  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  addition  to  accel- 
erated depreciation  as  is  now  the  case. 
This  could  be  offered  from  any  two  of 
the  first  four  years  in  the  case  of  new 
industry  or  commerce  or  in  the  case  of 
existing    plants    contemplating    expansions. 

7.  Permission  to  industries  and  commerce 
which  purchase  newly  serviced  land  and 
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erect  new  buildings  to  depreciate  services 
such  as  water,  sewers,  roads,  etc.  when 
such  are  included  as  part  of  the  land  pur- 
chase prices. 

8.  Provisions  that  when  the  senior  gov- 
ernments find  it  necessary  to  establish 
research  facilities  or  plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  products  not  previously  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  and  which  benefit  the 
Canadian  economy,  such  facilities  or  plants 
be  established  only  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

9.  The  provision  of  railways  and  other 
improved  means  of  transportation  or  the 
provision  of  power  needed  to  develop 
known  resources  where  these  are  deemed 
to  be  an  effective  remedy  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

10.  The  provision  of  industrial  and  other 
structures  in  co-operation  with  local  author- 
ities as  a  means  of  inducing  private  capital 
to  establish  industries  or  other  ventures 
suited  to  the  development  of  local 
resources. 

11.  Broadening  and  implementing  of 
urban  renewal  measures  needed  to  clear 
blighted  areas  for  new  industry,  commerce 
or  housing,  including  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  usable  industrial  and  commercial 
structures  and  existing  housing  in  order  to 
restore  sound  tax  base  for  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

12.  Extension  of  vocational  retraining 
programmes  and  facilities  for  local  workers 
displaced  by  declining  industry  and  the 
movement  of  industry  and  the  tailoring  of 
such  programmes  more  specifically  to  the 
needs  of  such  workers  in  order  that  they 
may  absorb  productively  into  new  enter- 
prises which  can  contribute  to  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  areas  of  high 
unemployment  in  Canada. 

13.  Provisions  that  were  assistances 
obtained  under  any  programme  adopted 
as  recommended  herein,  the  recipient  of 
such  assistance  be  required  to: 

(i)  Pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  as 
defined  in  federal  legislation  for  govern- 
ment contracts  to  all  employees  engaged 
in  building  projects,  improvements  and 
renovations;  and 

(ii)  Reimburse  the  senior  governments 
for  financial  assistance  granted  where  the 
recipient  fails  to  remain  in  the  area  for  a 
stipulated  period  of  time  in  addition  to 
other  safeguards  against  the  misuse  of 
public  funds. 

And    further,     whereas     it     is     of    vital 


importance  to  discourage  the  concentration 
of  industry  in  areas  of  high  density  de- 
velopment; 

And  whereas  the  movement  of  industry 
to  areas  of  relatively  high  employment  in- 
evitably requires  the  large  expenditure  of 
public  funds  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  for  highways,  overpasses,  bridges, 
schools  and  other  costly  services; 

And  whereas,  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
rich  agricultural  lands  for  industrial  de- 
velopment should  be  halted  to  preserve 
these  natural  resources  essential  to  Canada's 
future  growth: 

Therefore  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
provincial  government  be  urged: 

14.  To  amend  and/or  supplement  The 
Planning  Act,  RSO  1960,  to  provide  an 
inducement  and  to  influence  industry  and 
commerce  to  locate  or  remain  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment  through  measures  de- 
signed to  discourage  movement  into  areas 
of  already  high-density  development;  and 
for  that  purpose  to  implement  the  useful 
features  of  The  United  Kingdom  Local 
Employment  Act,  1960,  and  The  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  including 
other  such  measures  as  may  be  expedient 
in  the  interests  of  balanced  economic 
growth  of  the  province;  and  more  specific- 
ally to  consider  the  following  changes  to 
The  Planning  Act: 

(i)  To  make  it  mandatory  for  all  cities 
and  towns,  and  also  for  all  municipalities 
within  counties  to  adopt  official  plans.  And 
that  such  plans  be  scrutinized  by  an 
authority  within  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  with  a  view  not  only  to  local 
needs  and  considerations,  but  also  to  the 
orderly  and  well-balanced  economic  growth 
and  industrial  distribution  within  the  prov- 
ince, and  that  such  authority  be  empowered 
to  require  modifications  of  all  official  plans 
within  the  province  where  such  modifica- 
tions are  required  to  achieve  consistency 
between  the  amount  and  location  of  indus- 
trially zoned  land  and  the  amount  of  un- 
employment in  specific  areas. 

(ii)  To  provide  authority  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Afi^airs  to  use  its  powers 
with  respect  to  amendments  to  the  official 
plans  and/or  the  rezoning  of  lands  within 
the  municipalities  in  order  that  applications 
for  such  changes  be  judged  in  the  manner 
stated  in  para,  (i),  that  is,  in  relation  to 
provincial  as  well  as  local  considerations. 

(iii)  That  certification  by  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  be  required  of  all 
applications  which  are  made  to  The 
Department    of    Labour    for    approval    of 
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drawings  and  specifications  where  new 
manufacturing  space  in  excess  of  5,000 
square  feet  is  created,  in  order  to  ensure 
conformance  of  the  intent  of  oflScial  plans 
approved  under  The  Planning  Act. 

15.  And  further,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment consider  urging  all  provincial  govern- 
ments to  make  the  required  changes  in 
their  planning  legislation,  possibly  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  payment  of  the 
inducement  provided  in  points  1  to  13 
inclusive  above  to  industry  located  within 
the  respective  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Paul  Martin  will  consider 
that  one  now. 

Mr.  Belanger:  So,  there  is  the  brief  that 
was  presented. 

I  want  to  go  on  to  finish  the  few  remarks 
I  was  making  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  very  intelligent  brief,  too. 
What  has  the  government  done  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  There  were  parts  of 
that  that  you  did  not  agree  with;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Belanger:  All  I  want  to  know  is  what 
the  government  is  going  to  do  with  this  brief. 
The  brief  was  submitted  to  the  hon.  Minister; 
he  was  here,  he  had  the  delegation  present 
the  brief.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  there 
and  the  delegation  presented  it  to  them.  What 
the  decision  was,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never 
heard.  I  would  appreciate  knowing  what  the 
decision  was. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Paul  Martin  would  like  to 
know,  too. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  would  like  to  say  this  also 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South— 

An  hon.  member:  The  people  in  Windsor 
would  like  to  know,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  While  the  hon. 
member  was  out,  I  answered  the  question. 
We  assume  the  hockey  game  must  be  over 
now  that  he  has  returned.  Is  that  right?  What 
was  the  score? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  may  be  a  non  sequitur. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  wonder  if  you  people  are 
interested  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  city  of 
Windsor,  or  whether  you  are  more  interested 
in  what  the  results  of  a  hockey  game  are 
tonight.  I  am  telling  you  that  we— the 
members  for  the  Windsor  area— are  interested 
and  the  federal  members  are  interested. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  statment  made 


by  the  hon.  member  when  he  said  we 
endorsed  this  thing.  I  said  that  there  were  to 
be  certain  changes  in  the  original  brief  that 
they  presented.  They  were  supposed  to  con- 
tact us  for  a  second  meeting.  They  never  did. 
They  came  ahead  with  their  delegation.  What 
the  changes  that  they  had  made  were  I  do 
not  even  know.  And  Mr.  Burt,  I  will  say,  did 
not  even  have  the  courtesy  to  send  us  a  copy 
of  the  letter  that  you  have  received,  and  we 
are  the  members  from  down  there.  He  sent 
that  to  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  wait  a  minute;  George 
Burt  is  sterling  Liberal. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  want  to  get  the  facts 
straight.  I  will  tell  you  also  about  what  Mr. 
Tommy  Douglas  did  when  he  came  down, 
when  your  national  leader  came  down  to  the 
city  of  Windsor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  many  NDP  members  were 
elected  there? 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
minute,  but  I  will  say  this:  He  made  certain 
statements  of  what  his  party  would  do,  but 
then  when  he  was  approached  in  Ottawa  and 
was  questioned,  he  backed  down  on  some  of 
the  statements  that  he  had  made.  Oh,  he 
certainly  did  back  down.  He  said,  "I  did  not 
mean  that."  In  other  words,  he  has  certain 
ways  to  speak  to  the  people  of  Windsor  but 
when  he  was  in  Ottawa  and  he  was  con- 
cerned about  that  federal  affair,  he  took  a 
different  view.  To  show  you  the  results  of 
that,  in  the  riding  of  Essex  East  and  in  the 
riding  of  Essex  West— you  did  not  even  have 
a  candidate  in  the  riding  of  Essex  South— 
your  majority  dropped  down  by  quite  a  bit.  I 
hope  you  will  take  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it  before  you  make  any  accusations 
again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask— 

Mr.  Belanger:  No,  no!  I  have  the  floor  at 
the  present  time.  I  want  to  come  back  to 
the  hon.  Minister.  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  last  December,  when  I 
spoke  on  the  Throne  debate,  that  he  was 
going  here,  there  and  everywhere,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Tokyo.  I  brought  to 
his  attention  at  that  time  that  he  had  prob- 
lems right  here  at  home  which  he  should  be 
considering.  At  that  time  I  mentioned  the 
problems  we  had  around  the  city  of  Windsor. 
My  hon.  colleague  from  Windsor-Walkerville 
made  mention  of  the  same  things  a  few 
weeks  later.  Then  you  come  to  tell  us  today 
that  the  council  will  be  meeting  at  Assump- 
tion University  tomorrow.    This  was  back  in 
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December.     Four  montlis   have  almost   gone 
by. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  They  have  been  meet- 
ing quite  regularly. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Oh,  they  have,  eh?  If  you 
say  they  have  been  meeting  quite  frequently 
I  did  not  know.  I  will  say  to  you  that  we 
have  had  problems  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 
I  came  down  here  to  your  office  last  July; 
I  came  in  August;  I  came  in  September. 
Every  time  I  came  to  your  office,  I  could 
not  see  you.  I  had  to  deal  with  your  execu- 
tive director.  What  kind  of  a  Minister  are 
you?  I  am  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
the  city  of  Windsor,  and  I  take  them  to 
heart,  but  do  come  and  tell  us  what  you  are 
going  to  do. 

An  hon.  member:  He  can  only  do  so  much. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  say  to  you  that  you  have 
problems  right  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  before  you  start  going  outside  and 
trying  to  get  other  industries.  Let  us  save 
the  industries  that  are  right  here.  We  are 
concerned  about  them.  I  have  sat  in  here  for 
quite  a  while.  I  have  taken  abuses  from  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  and  I  am 
telling  him  that  when  you  are  going  to  make 
statements  about  people,  make  sure  that 
what  you  are  saying  is  true.  Before  you  make 
accusations,  ponder  the  statements  you  are 
making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he  would  tell  us 
whether  he  agrees  with  all  of  that  brief,  and 
if  he  docs  not,  wliat  parts  he  disagrees  with? 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  William):  He  was 
not  informed.    How  can  he  do  such  a  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  He  just  heard  it  read. 
He  asked  to  have  it  read.  I  am  asking  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  do  not 
think  he  needs  to  have  you  say- 
Mr.  Wintermcyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  answer  the  question— and  I  will  read  the 
brief  as  the  extract  from  Hansard  has  been 
handed  to  me— I  would  ask  you  to  answer 
the  same  question,  particularly  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  who  had  the  great  advantage  of 
sitting  in  on  that  delegation,  which  was  not 
my  privilege.  He  liad  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  discussion  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  his  observations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  I  will  advise  you 
exactly  what  we  did  just  the  moment  I  hear 
you  tell  us  whether  you  agree  with  that  brief. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Your  explanation? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  House  should  have  a  few  points  clarified 
here,  as  this  situation  has  been  beautifully 
confused.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  comment 
on  the  alleged  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Burt  in  writing  a  letter  to  me  and 
not  writing  a  letter  to  them,  that  the  letter 
from  which  I  quoted  was  a  letter  that  was 
written  to  me,  as  undoubtedly  it  was  written 
to  the  government,  giving  the  whole  back- 
ground of  what  had  happened  up  until  then, 
when  they  requested  an  opportunity  for  their 
delegation  to  meet  with  our  caucus. 

I  submit  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
writing  to  the  hon.  member  because  he  had 
met  with  Mr.  Burt  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 
However,  the  more  important  point  is  this, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  House  could  be  forgiven 
for  not  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  briefs.  The  brief  which  has  been  read 
into  the  record  here  was  the  brief  that  was 
produced  by  a  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  Phillips  of  Assumption  University,  on 
which  there  were  not  only  members  of  the 
UAW,  but  representatives  of  the  city  council 
and  of  industry.  This  brief  was  agreed  to 
unanimously  including  the  UAW,  but  this 
brief  did  not  include  some  of  the  other 
proposals  in  the  UAW  brief  and  I  repeat 
here,  so  that  it  can  be  sorted  out  by  the 
people  back  in  Windsor.  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  committee  that  produced  this 
brief,  the  UAW  prepared  a  brief,  submitted 
it  to  the  Liberal  members,  and  all  of  the 
Liberal  members,  federally  and  provincially, 
supported  it.  That  is  what  Mr.  Burt  stated. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity  during 
this  period  as  they  tried  to  get  some  reaction 
and  support  from  the  city  council.  Surpris- 
ingly enough,  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  federally  and  provincially,  have  en- 
dorsed the  UAW  stand.  What  the  hon. 
member  is  trying  to  tell  you  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  the  Liberal  group  which 
endorsed  the  UAW  stand  in  Windsor  is  now 
claiming  that  it  did  not  endorse  the  UAW 
stand. 

Mr.  Belanger:   Mr.   Chairman,   on  a  point 

of  privilege- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Chairman,    I    have 

the  floor. 

Mr.  Belanger:  On  a  point  of  privilege- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   I  have  the  floor.    If  he 
wants  to  correct  it,  he  can  correct  it  later. 

Mr.  Belanger:  On  a  point  of  privilege, 
Mr.  Chairman.  When  you  are  saying  that  we 
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-adopted  that  brief,  that  is  not  correct,  because 
I  told  you  they  were  supposed  to  call  us 
back  and  they  did  not.  That  is  when  we  were 
supposed  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  not  a  point  of 
privilege.  He  has  repeated  this  before.  He  is 
only  repeating  what  he  said  before. 

Mr.  Belanger:  That  puts  you  straight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
Mr.  Burt  wrote  stating  that  they  had  the 
support  of  the  Liberal  members  both  feder- 
ally and  provincially  for  their  brief.  And 
now  what  an  hon.  Liberal  member  from 
Windsor  is  stating  is  that  they  did  not  support 
the  UAW  brief.  Let  us  get  this  very  clear 
and  on  the  record.  They  did  not  support  it. 
In  fact,  what  he  is  saying  is  that  they  wanted 
some  changes  made  in  this  brief.  They  asked 
the  UAW  to  make  the  changes  and  come 
back.  They  are  now  alleging  that  the  UAW 
was  unfair  and  discourteous  because  they 
never  came  back  before  they  brought  the 
delegation  down  to  Toronto.  Indeed  they 
are  now  adding  that  the  UAW  did  not  handle 
it  in  the  right  way,  because  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Liberal  group  to  bring  down 
■only  their  executive,  whereas  what  they  did 
was  to  bring  down  a  few  hundred  people 
that  were  interested.  In  other  words,  now 
we  find  out  where  the  Liberal  member  stood 
with  regard  to  the  UAW  brief  in  Windsor, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  they  should  find 
out  back  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Is  vote  402  carried? 

Mr.  Newman:  Before  passing  vote  402, 
I  have  another  problem  I  would  like  to  bring 
up.  The  elm  disease  problem  has  been  quite 
serious  throughout  the  province.  I  understand 
the  department  has  been  approached  by  some 
gentleman  from  Windsor  who  had  some  type 
of  process  whereby  the  diseased  elm  trees 
could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal. What  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  a 
meeting  with  the  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  this  more  properly  comes  under 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  In 
any  event,  when  I  have  the  director  of  trade 
and  industry— and  this  would  be  a  new 
industry  under  412— perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  raise  it  then. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  what  vote  does  the  northern  Ontario 


development  committee  come?    Is  is   a  part 
of  this  economic  council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  notice  in  your  statement  last 
year  that  you  had  said  you  were  going  to  do 
in  the  next  ten  years  more  than  had  hap- 
pened in  the  previous  20.  I  wonder  if  you 
will  tell  us  now— when  one  year  has  gone 
by,  and  that  would  be  equivalent  to  double 
what  happened  in  the  year  before  that— what 
this  committee  has  done  in  the  development 
of  northern  Ontario?  I  notice  he  said  too  in 
his  statement  then,  that  the  north  is  Ontario's 
frontier  and  "we  believe  in  opening  up  fron- 
tiers." Is  there  any  report  from  that  com- 
mittee? The  hon.  Minister  was  concerned 
about  rate  and  cost  differentials,  the  availa- 
bility of  finances,  the  diversification  of 
industry  in  one-industry  municipalities.  He 
was  concerned  too  about  industry  on  Mani- 
toulin  Island.  He  has  had  more  than  a  year 
now  on  these  matters,  and  a  year  to  him 
would  be  24  months  to  any  other  Minister. 
Will  he  let  us  know  what  is  happening  in 
that  year's  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  described  this  after- 
noon what  had  happened  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Troy:  What  they  have  done,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  I  did.  I  covered 
the  point  about  the  survey  of  air  services, 
the  removal  of  the  logging  tax,  the  studies  on 
Cochrane  and  Moosonee,  the  completion  of 
Highway  17  and  the  other  points. 

Mr.  Troy:  Oh,  shucks,  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mean  to  tell  me  that  that  is  what  his 
committee  has  done?  And  he  is  talking  about 
opening  up  new  frontiers?  Those  things  were 
done  long  before  he  ever  became  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  the  hon. 
member's  opinion.  I  told  the  House  this  after- 
noon what  the  committee  had  done,  and  that 
is  all  I  can  say. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  told  us  this  afternoon  also 
that  he  felt  the  committee  on  agriculture 
of  the  Economic  Council  was  in  some  way 
complementary  to  the  new  food  council.  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  expand  on 
that  and  tell  us  precisely  how  it  is  comple- 
mentary and  what  it  does  that  the  committee 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  would  not  do. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    No,  I  did  not  say  it 

was  complementary. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    No,  I  did  not  say  it 

was  supplementary.  I  said  that  it  would  not 
be  duplicating  the  efforts  of  the  food  council. 
They  are  just  at  the  moment  organizing  them- 
selves, and  until  they  have  completed  this  it 
is  really  very  difficult  to  be  sure  of  the  kind 
of  answer  the  hon.  member  is  looking  for. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  tlie  hon.  Minister  is  not 
providing  them  with  any  terms  of  reference 
that  would  give  them  specific  duties  different 
from  the  food  council?  He  is  letting  them 
work  this  out  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  I  published  last 
year,  as  the  hon.  member  may  know  well,  a 
red  booklet  on  the  terms  of  reference  of  all 
these  various  committees.  Those  were  the 
terms  of  committees  established  by  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council,  and  these  are  now 
under  review  with  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  familiar  with  that.  The 
reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that  on  reading 
the  objects  of  the  food  council  in  the  bill 
that  we  passed  in  this  session,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  two  committees  are  going  to  be  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  hon.  Minister  said  this 
afternoon  they  did  not  overlap,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  he  might  clarify  that,  when  in  fact 
they  appear  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  may  appear 
to  be  conflicts,  but  the  hon.  member  must 
recall  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  that  com- 
mittee were  written  a  year  ago  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  established  the 
food  council  some  time  since  then  and  it 
obviously  requires  a  certain  amount  of  read- 
justment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  yet  the  agriculture  com- 
mittee on  the  economic  council  is  just  pres- 
ently getting  under  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  has  taken  some  time. 
In  all  of  these  things,  it  takes  some  time  to 
find  the  people  who  are  prepared  to  serve 
and  who  arc  qualified  to  serve  and  to  assemble 
these  committers.  This  is  a  long-term  project 
and  that  is  all  I  can  really  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes.  Well  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  comment  on  this  by  pointing  out  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
is  that  these  committees  arc  doing  the  same 
thing  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  find  people 
in  the  province  who  are  willing  to  serve  on 


them.  I  would  suggest  one  strong  committee 
might  be  of  some  value,  but  certainly  the 
multiplicity,  as  the  hon.  Minister  has  said 
previously,  is  redundant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  committee's  pur- 
pose is  to  give  economic  advice  to  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
in  relation  to  agriculture.  There  is  no  question 
of  duplication.  We  may  have  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  the  terms  of  reference,  but 
their  basic  purpose  is  to  give  economic  advice, 
relative  to  marketing  and  so  on,  to  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Developments 

Mr.  Nixon:  Whereas  actually  the  objects- 
of  the  committee  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  to  promote  research  into  the 
development  of  markets  for  agricultural 
products?  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  right,  to 
actually  deal  with   the  products  themselves. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  says  markets,  development       i 
of  markets.  I 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Marketing  of  the 
products  themselves.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  which  one  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  committees  has  undertaken  a 
study  relating  to  automation  and  retraining? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  made  a  statement 
this  afternoon  on  retraining. 

Mr.  Troy:  The  hon.  Minister  made  a  state- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  be  sending  this 
statement  to  the  hon.  gentleman  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Troy:  Too  bad  it  was  not  today,  then 
I  would  not  have  had  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  402  agreed  to. 

On  vote  403: 

Mr.  Belanger:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
403—1  think  it  is  under  this  department.  This 
report  was  publi.shed  right  up  until  the  month 
of  December,  I  believe,  but  for  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March  we  have  not 
had  this  report.  May  I  hear  from  the  depart- 
ment what  is  the  reason  why  the  report  has 
been  dropped? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  has  not  been 
dropped  and  it  is  not  a  monthly  report. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  was  for  every  month;  I 
mean  it  was  like  that  for  almost  the  past 
year,  since  the— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  imagine  that  we 
were  likely  waiting  on  year-end  figures;  it 
will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  very  complicated  to  prepare  these. 
They  are  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  while  in 
the  preparation  of  estimates  and  the  year- 
€nd  review  and  all  of  the  other  things  that 
are  required,  it  is  impossible  to  get  these 
things  out  on  a  regular  basis.  We  will  have 
one  out  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  403  agreed  to. 

Vote  404  agreed  to. 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  that 
votes  405  and  412  be  grouped  together  at 
the  end,  so  we  will  proceed  with  vote  406. 

On  vote  406: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  loan  that  was  made  to  this 
Fairfield  Company.  How  did  the  department 
became  aware  of  their  needs  and  what  kind 
of  a  survey  was  made?  What  sort  of  an 
investigation  was  made  before  it  was  decided 
that  the  loan  should  be  made  to  this  com- 
pany? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  First  of  all,  the  agency 
Was  announced  and  that  attracted  some  1,000 
inquiries,  of  which  this  company  was  one.  It 
came  down  with  the  mayor,  I  believe,  of 
Owen  Sound,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  and  a  delegation 
from  Owen  Sound  itself.  Actually  they 
approached  us  last  fall  to  see  whether  there 
was  some  way  that  we  could  help;  and  I 
pointed  out  to  them  no,  there  was  not,  until 
such  time  as  there  was  a  development  agency. 
Actually  I  pointed  that  out  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce.  I  did  not  meet  with  these 
people  at  any  time  myself. 

Then  when  they  did  come,  they  were 
screened  by  Mr.  Etchen,  who  is  the  director 
of  the  agency,  and  his  staff  and  then  by  the 
advisory  council  or  committee.  Then  the 
engineers  and  others  went  up  and  visited  the 
plant  and  so  forth.  This  is  a  general  pro- 
cedure that  is  followed  in  each  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  other  com- 
panies has  the  Fairfield  firm  got  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  How  many  other 
companies? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  other  factories 
have  they  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  believe  any 
that  I  recollect. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
interesting  thing  is  this,  I  would  be  very 
curious  to  know  if  the  hon.  Minister  was 
aware  of  it,  about  four  years  ago  this  com- 
pany made  application,  believe  it  or  not,  to 
the  Jamaica  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  came  from 
Jamaica,  as  the  hon.  member  knows. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Came  from  Jamaica? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  does  the  hon. 
Minister  mean,  they  came  from  Jamaica? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  were  in  Jamaica 
and  they  came  to  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  company  came  to 
Owen  Sound  from  Jamaica? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  got  estabhshed  in 
Owen  Sound  from  Jamaica? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  learn  something  every  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  has  learned  two 
things  tonight. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  do  not  interrupt  me— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  the  hon. 
Minister  is  getting  his  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  need  to  have 
any  information  on  the  subject.  It  came  from 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  was  a  new  company 
establishing  itself  in  Owen  Sound? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Correct! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
mean  about  the  time  he  made  the  loans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  it  has  been  there, 
I  think,  about  a  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
let  me  bring  the  House  up  to  date  on  a  very 
interesting  story.  Fairfield  Company  is  about 
30  to  40  years  of  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  it  first  came  into  being  in  the  Red 
River  area  after  the  First  World  War.  It  has 
been   up    and   down    various   times.    About 
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the  year  1958  or  1959,  the  Jamaican 
Industrial  Development  Corporation,  perhaps 
ill-advisedly,  was  persuaded  to  make  money 
available  to  this  company  to  establish  a 
blanket  factory  in  Jamaica.  They  established 
this  factory  by  moving  machinery  from  a 
factory  in  Preston,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  came  from  Jamaica. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Down  to  Jamaica  and  an 
arrangement  was  established  whereby  the 
Jamaican  Woollens  Company,  financed  by  the 
Jamaican  Industrial  Development  Corporation, 
would  provide  some  700  jobs  for  employees 
in  Jamaica  and  that  the  Fairfield's  firm,  back 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  would  be  the 
distribution  agency  for  the  production  in 
Jamaica.  The  reason  why  I  was  a  little  non- 
plussed and  why  I  was  just  probing  a  bit 
more  with  the  hon.  Minister  to  discover  where 
this  factory  came  from,  because  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  investigate,  this  factory 
did  not  come  from  Jamaica. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  this  is  the 
advice  that  I  had. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  adds  and 
underlines  what  I  wanted  to  draw  to  your 
attention.  I  submit  the  investigation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  is  your  point? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  find  my  point 
in  a  moment,  because  Fairfield  had  no  roots 
in  Jamaica  at  all,  other  than  going  down  in 
1958  and  1959  and  getting  some  considerable 
advances  in  money  from  the  Jamaican  Indus- 
trial Development  Corporation.  They  started 
out  by  having  as  their  manager,  Lorimer 
Fairfield,  who  was  fired— to  put  it  in  blunt 
terms.  He  was  replaced— by  a  very  reputable 
firm  that  was  brought  into  the  picture  because 
of  the  great  difficulties  the  company  was 
getting  into,  the  firm  of  industrial  consultants 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Company,  here 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  He  was  replaced  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  George  Kimpton,  who 
carried  on  in  a  very  strange  way.  He  carried 
on  as  flie  president  of  Fairfields  in  Canada 
and  he  carried  on  as  the  managing  director 
of  tliis  company  established  in  Jamaica, 
namely,  the  Jamaican  Woollens.  In  other 
words,  let  me  say  quite  categorically  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  the  company  that  you  are 
financing  in  Owen  Sound,  by  no  shadow  of 
anything,  came  from  Jamaica. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  I  can  say  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  that  the  factory  is  there. 
We  are  not  financing  it.  It  is  being  financed 
in  tvvo  ways,  by  the  bank  and  by  the  residents 
of   Owen    Sound.    It    is    now    working    three 


shifts;  it  is  up  to  its  full  schedule  and  the 
people  who  are  watching  it  from  the  agency 
are  satisfied  that  this  was  a  risk  that  was 
worth  taking,  if  we  were  to  help  this  company. 
If  what  you  are  asking  is  that  we  have  a 
development  agency  to  develop  fixed,  sure^ 
absolute  things,  then  honestly  and  truly  I 
would  not  think  you  are  interested  in  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  what  I  sug- 
gested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  blue  chip  things  on  every  occasion^ 
You  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to  a  great 
many  people  who  worked  on  this  thing.  | 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  just  interject  and 
digress  from  the  point  I  am  dealing  with  at 
the  moment  and  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  How 
many  other  companies  have  been  financed 
from  this  agency?  | 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  have  been,  as. 
I  recall,  four  or  five  approved  and  some  20 
or  30  assisted  with  management  arrangements; 
some  couple  of  hundred  are  pending.  | 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  this  is 
one  of  four  or  five  that  have  been  approved; 
I  think  it  is  rather  interesting  to  explore  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  done,  because 
the  hon.  Minister  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  this  company  had  come  from  Jamaica. 
This  company  did  not  come  from  Jamaica. 
The  Fairfield  firm  is  a  firm  that  has  been  in 
Canada  for  30  or  40  years,  and  its  only 
association  with  Jamaica  was  when  they  went 
down  and  sold  the  bill  of  goods  to  the 
Jamaican  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion and  were  financed  with  a  great  deal  of 
public  money. 

I  want  to  bring  the  hon.  Minister  up  ta 
date.  I  have  here— in  fact  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  them— four  or  five  issues  of 
the  Jamaican  Weekly  Gleaner,  dated  over 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  There  has  been 
a  Royal  commission  investigating  this  com- 
pany. 

The  investigation  has  revealed  that  the 
original  manager,  who  was  Lorrie  or  Lorimer 
Fairfield,  was  ousted  partly  because  of  the 
intervention  of  this  reputable  industrial  con- 
sultant firm  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and 
Company,  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  He  was 
replaced  by  George  Kimpton,  as  I  drew  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  who  not 
only  replaced  him  as  the  managing  director 
of  the  Jamaica  Woollens,  but  also  retained  his 
position  as  president  of  Fairfields  in  Canada. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre  arrangements 
I  have  ever  heard. 
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You  have  a  woollen  mill  in  Jamaica, 
financed  by  the  industrial  development  cor- 
poration down  there,  producing  blankets,  and 
you  have  a  Canadian  company  which  is  a 
distribution  agency  to  sell  the  blankets  here 
in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  what  is  your 
point?  Mr.  Fairfield  is  not  in  the  company 
now;  he  is  out.  We  are  helping  a  company 
give  jobs  and  unemployment  in  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  quite  right.  He 
is  not  in  the  company  here,  he  is  not  in  the 
company  down  there.  They  are  out  altogether. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  So  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  out.  Part  of 
the  allegation— and  I  repeat  this  is  only  an 
allegation  now  being  investigated— was  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  money  that 
was  advanced  to  Fairfields  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company  was  in  fact  used  by 
members  of  the  Fairfield  firm  as  compensation 
for  back  salary  which  they  had  not  taken 
during  years  when  presumably  they  were 
trying  to  keep  the  company  from  going 
under.  All  I  am  saying— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  are  just  slurring 
this  company  and  the  people.  Sure  you  are! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  am  repeating  to 
you  is  an  allegation  now  being  investigated 
by  a  Royal  commission  in  Jamaica  concerning 
a  company  which  you  have  underwritten  here 
in  Ontario.  Furthermore,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  product  that  may  or  may  not  have 
a  future  in  Canada— I  am  thinking  of  the 
heavy  sock  field— I  am  wondering  whether 
the  hon.  Minister  was  fully  aware  of  the 
record  of  this  company  and  other  occasions 
when  they  had  sought  public  funds  to  keep 
themselves  going.  On  this  previous  occasion 
the  whole  thing  had  ended  up  not  only  in 
collapse,  but  with  the  Fairfield  members  of 
the  company  being  ousted.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  government  is  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  same  experience  here.  In  other 
words,  it  leads  me  to  wonder  to  what  extent 
the  background  was  investigated.  Indeed, 
when  the  hon.  Minister's  interjection  tells 
me  that  this  was  a  Jamaican  company,  I  trust 
that  his  advisers  knew  a  bit  more  about  it— 
because  this  was  no  Jamaican  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  advisers  knew  all 
about  it.  They  knew  everything  about  it;  and 
Mr.  Fairfield  was  refused  on  Mr.  Fairfield's 
application.  It  was  when  Mr.  Fairfield  was  to 
be  removed  from  the  company,  the  affairs  of 
the  company  completely  rewritten,  and  its 
whole    accounting    and    management    system 


changed  to  satisfy  the  experts  who  are  advis- 
ing the  agency— and  in  the  light  of  the 
contracts  that  it  had  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  employment  that  it  could  oflFer 
—that  the  opinion  of  the  best  experts  that 
are  obtainable  was  that  this  was  a  guarantee 
that  should  be  made.  If  people  in  the  com- 
munity themselves  would  put  up  $15,000  of 
their  own  money,  and  the  bank  was  prepared 
to  put  up  the  money,  all  I  can  say  is  Mr. 
Fairfield  is  only  a  salesman  in  the  company 
now,  nothing  more. 

The  agency  knows  where  the  share  book 
is,  the  register;  they  know  everything  about 
it.  All  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  it  is  on  target; 
it  is  providing  employment  and  they  know 
what  they  are  doing  with  it.  I  do  not  care 
about  the  scandal  that  went  on  in  the  south. 
I  looked  at  this  as  an  opportunity  to  develop 
an  industry  in  Owen  Sound,  and  stood  by  it. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  raise  the  question  to 
which  I  referred  when  I  was  speaking  on  the 
hon.  Minister's  estimates.  Has  the  agency 
investigated  the  wage  rates  paid  by  this 
company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  wage  rates,  I  am 
advised,  are  the  wage  rates  prevailing  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  good  enough.  That 
is  the  answer  we  always  get  from  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  second  point  I 
will  tell  you  is  this:  We  are  not  involved  in 
the  management.  We  supervised  the— now 
just  a  moment! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  waiting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  you  are  ready  to 
propel  yourself  right  across  the  hall. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  just  waiting  until  you 
sit  down.  I  am  not  like  you;  I  do  not  propel 
myself  into  the  middle  of  somebody  else's 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  point  that  I  want 
to  make  to  the  hon.  member  is  that  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  management  that  operated  in  the 
19  industries  in  Saskatchewan. 

We  have  not  taken  them  over.  We  have 
provided  financial  assistance  for  them,  and 
this  is  a  private  enterprise  opportunity  for 
them.  There  are  people  on  the  board,  there 
are  volunteers,  five  people  from  the  city  of 
Owen  Sound  itself  on  the  board,  all  people 
who  are  highly  qualified  and  of  high  standing 
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in  the  community.  This  is  one  of  tlieir  con- 
tributions. They  feel  that  this  is  a  very  good 
thing.  It  is  not  our  responsibihty  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to 
get  in  and  dictate  what  salary  should  be  paid 
to  what  man,  and  who  gets  what  for  their 
simimertime  relief,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I 
think  this  is  quite  beyond  what  was  intended. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  as  usual  has  engaged  in  his  favourite 
indoor  sport  of  dragging  red  herrings  across 
the  trail.  I  did  not  suggest,  no  one  has  ever 
suggested  to  him,  tliat  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind  he  should  move  and  dictate  to  the  man- 
agement. I  merely  asked  him  if  he  made 
inquiries  and  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  not 
recommending  that  a  loan  be  guaranteed  and 
merely  helping  to  perpetuate  a  sweatshop.  He 
has  evaded  the  question.  I  think  that  it  is 
fair  and  reasonable,  if  public  funds  are  to  be 
involved  directly  or  indirectly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Public  funds  are  not 
involved. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said,  "directly  or  indirectly"; 
and  they  are  certainly  indirectly  involved. 
The  government  has  assumed  a  contingent 
liability  surely,  so  public  funds  are  indirectly 
involved.  If  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  express 
it  in  some  other  way,  I  do  not  care,  but  that 
surely  is  the  substance  of  the  thing.  And 
when  public  funds  are  involved,  directly  or 
indirectly,  I  think  the  department  and  the 
hon.  Minister  have  a  duty  to  satisfy  them- 
selves on  all  phases  of  the  operation,  includ- 
ing the  history  of  the  company  and  its 
previous  record  of  performance,  and  also  on 
the  question  as  to  what  kind  of  wages  it  is 
likely  to  pay. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Rowntrec)  stated— I  do  not  want  to  put  any 
words  in  his  mouth,  and  if  I  am  wrong  he 
will  correct  me— but  I  think  he  stated  or 
implied  that  a  company  that  is  not  ready  to 
pay  fair  wages  has  no  inherent  right  to  be  in 
business. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  the  hon.  member 
making  a  charge  that  they  are  not  paying 
fair  wages? 

Mr.  Br>den:  I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minister 
if  he  found  out.  I  stated  this  afternoon  that 
I  tried  to  find  out  and  could  not.  I  want  to 
know  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  found  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  I  am  able  to  say 
is  that  they  are  paying  the  prevailing  rates  in 
the  area.  Now— 


Mr.  Bryden:  Prevailing  rates  where  in  the 
area,  and  determined  by  whom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  the  informa- 
tion that  I  have,  and  frankly  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  the  information  tlie  hon. 
Minister  has  is  just  a  lot  of  words— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  if  the  hon. 
member  has  other  information,  tlien  he  should 
tell  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  hon.  Minister  is  the 
master,  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  informa- 
tion, and  I  am  asking  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Am  I  supposed  to 
know  what  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler  is,  and  the  coal  in  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  sup- 
posed to  know  relevant  considerations,  and  I 
am  suggesting  to  him  that  a  relevant  con- 
sideration is  the  wages  that  have  been  paid 
and  that  are  likely  to  be  paid,  that  is  a  rele- 
vant consideration.  If  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  think  so,  I  pity  him,  because  I  can  see 
that  he  has  no  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    Well  now,  that  is— 

Mr.  Bi-yden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  com- 
mitting government  funds  for  an  operation 
about  which,  on  his  own  admission,  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  employment  conditions.  The 
phrase  he  has  used,  "the  rates  prevailing  in 
the  area"  means  absolutely  nothing.  I  am 
asking  the  hon.  Minister  to  define  the  phrase. 
Who  determines  what  are  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  area?  On  what  basis  was  that  deter- 
mined? Because  one  can  find  almost  any 
rate  that  is  in  effect  in  an  area;  tlie  determina- 
tion of  what  is  prevailing  is  a  very  difficult 
determination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  given  the  hon. 
member  the  information  I  have  and  I  can 
do  no  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  other  words,  the  hon. 
Minister  refuses  to  answer  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  answered  it 
to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  the  lowest  rate  now 
being  paid  in  the  plant?  Now  surely  he  knows 
tliat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  just  do  not  happen 
to  know. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  distinguished  contribution  by  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  to  a  matter  of  very  serious  import. 

Apparently  he  refuses  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. If  people  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  ashamed  to  answer  it,  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion.  And  if  he  is  not  willing  to 
come  out  and  put  the  cards  on  the  table, 
then  we  will  have  to  make  our  conclusions. 
But  I  would  submit  to  him  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  he  ought  to  give  consideration  to 
in  the  future,  even  if  he  has  given  no  con- 
sideration to  it  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  other  question, 
Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  now  being  11:15 
I  would  move  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  progress.  I  think  this  is  perfectly  fair 
under  the  circumstances. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed; 
chair. 


Mr.   Speaker  in  the 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  the  House, 
I  understand  that  we  have  passed  vote  404, 
we  have  skipped  vote  405  which  will  be 
dealt  with  in  conjunction  with  vote  412,  and 
we  are  adjourning  on  406,  which  has  not 
been  carried. 

Tomorrow  morning  we  will  continue  with 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:20  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Friday,  April  19,  1963 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery,  members 
of  the  St.  Paul's  United  Church  Senior  Sunday 
School,  Paris,  Ontario. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  health  and  welfare, 
presented  the  committee's  fifth  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  116,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Act. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


PAYMENT  OF  WAGES,  MATERIALS,  AND 
SERVICES  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  afford 
protection  for  the  payment  of  wages,  materials 
and  services  on  public  works. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  iDill  is  to  ensure 
that  persons  who  supply  labour  and  materials 
or  services  in  the  construction  of  public  works 
undertaken  by  the  Crown  will  be  paid  in  full. 


Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief 
announcement  about  the  Ontario  Joint  High- 
way Research  Programme. 

In  1956  The  Department  of  Highways 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  universities 
of  Toronto  and  Queen's  to  establish  and  pro- 
vide for  a  continuing  programme  of  highway 
research  to  be  known  as  the  Ontario  Joint 
Highway  Research  Programme.  Financial  sup- 
port has  been  available  at  the  rate  of 
$150,000  per  year  and  more  than  50  research 
projects  have  been  authorized,  approximately 
12  of  which  are  now  in  progress.  An  example 
of  the  type  of  research  carried  out  was  an 
investigation  of  the  amount  of  salt  required 
to  remove  ice  and  snow  under  varying 
temperature  conditions;  another  was  a  study 
to  determine  the  traffic  attraction  of  various 
types  of  land  use  in  central  business  districts. 

Since  the  programme  was  inaugurated, 
some  important  developments  have  taken 
place.  There  are  now  eight  engineering 
schools  in  Ontario  in  place  of  the  original 
two,  and  the  department  itself  has  developed 
to  a  point  where  it  can  play  a  more  active 
part  in  highway  research. 

In  recognition  of  these  changes,  a  meeting 
is  being  held  today  with  representatives  of 
the  engineering  schools  to  announce  new 
arrangements  under  which  the  department 
will  assign  highway  research  projects  to  any 
of  the  universities  of  Ontario. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  the  main 
purpose  of  the  programme  will  naturally  be  to 
enlist  the  help  of  the  universities  in  solving 
recurrent  problems  encountered  in  planning, 
designing,  constructing  and  maintaining  roads 
in  the  provincial  system.  It  will  also  enable 
university  staff  members  to  engage  in  highway 
research  and  it  will  help  the  universities  to 
develop  graduate  programmes  in  highway 
engineering. 

To  administer  the  joint  research  programme 
and  to  co-ordinate  research  activities  within 
the  department,  some  internal  reorganization 
will  be  carried  out  to  create  a  departmental 
research  unit.  This  unit  will  ensure  that  all 
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research  undertaken,  either  by  the  department 
or  at  the  universities,  fits  into  a  balanced 
programme  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
department,  and  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  special  skills  available  at  the  universities 
and  the  considerable  resources  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  also  intended  that  the  departmental 
research  unit  will  assist  municipalities  to  find 
solutions  to  any  special  problems  which  arise 
in  the  operations  of  a  small  highway 
audiority. 

In  addition  to  Toronto  and  Queen's  uni- 
versities, the  original  participants  in  this 
programme,  the  following  universities  or 
colleges  will  now  be  able  to  participate: 
Carleton  College,  McMaster  University, 
Waterloo  College,  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  Assumption  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Twenty-ninth  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Janes  (Lambton  East)  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

ECONOMICS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

( continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  406: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yesterday  afternoon  I  was  given  per- 
mission to  bring  before  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
a  problem  of  an  industry  in  southwestern 
Ontario.  I  might  say  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  hon.  Minister's  remarks  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  estimates,  when  he  intimated  to  us 
that  unemployment  was  on  the  decline  in  the 
province,  the  number  of  industries  that  were 
being  established  this  past  year— 149— and  the 
number  of  dollars  that  were  brought  into  the 
province  by  his  trade  crusade. 

But  it  astounds  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  of  our  industries  right  here  in  this  prov- 
ince, about  50  miles  away  from  the  door  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  about 
150  miles  from  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
De\('loiimcnt's  own  door,  an  industry  that 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  government 
for  the  last  four  years,  is  in  financial  difficul- 
ties. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I 
bent  over  backwards  to  bring  to  his  attention 
that  this  industry  was  in  a  difficult  financial 
condition.  We  came  down  here  with  delega- 
tions, we  met  the  committee  on  game  and 
fish,  and  the  delegation  spoke.  Every  time 
we  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 


ment, the  former  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  the  hon.  Minister  from  Cochrane 
South  (Mr.  Spooner),  informed  me  that  the 
fish  production  in  Lake  Erie  was  going  up, 
indicating  that  it  was  not  in  too  bad  shape. 

I  might  say  that  this  industry  has  been 
here  back  and  forth  to  the  government  asking 
for  assistance.  The  paper  states  that  it  has 
been  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  the 
provincial  government  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  has  been  ignored.  I  explained 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  income  of 
some  of  the  fishermen  is  $1,300  a  year. 

They  have,  I  might  say,  tried  to  curtail 
production,  and  been  put  on  a  quota  basis 
with  each  tug  producing  around  1,500  pounds 
a  day  and  trying  to  raise  their  price  that  way. 
I  was  informed  that  a  co-operative  loan 
might  be  of  assistance  to  them.  I  might  say  I 
went  to  the  co-operative  loan  branch  in  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  asking  for  a  co- 
operative loan  to  assist  this  fishermen's  co- 
operative. They  told  me  that  the  Act  does 
not  qualify  a  fishermen's  co-operative  to 
secure  loans.  I  told  the  former  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  this,  but  no  action  was 
taken. 

After  two  years,  I  brought  in  a  bill  last 
year.  The  bill  was  to  amend  the  Act  so  that 
fishermen's  co-ops  could  receive  a  co-opera- 
tive loan.  The  government  gave  the  bill  first 
reading  and  refused  to  give  it  any  more 
readings. 

I  might  say  today  that  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  are  lined  with  the  dead  perch  that  the 
fishermen  in  that  area  had  to  dump  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  is  a  disaster.  It  is  unusual  in 
a  country  such  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
or  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  this  govern- 
ment refuses  to  recognize  the  problem  of  the 
Lake  Erie  commercial  fishermen.  Something 
has  to  be  done.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair,  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
tliat  it  must  act,  sir,  and  act  now.  A  few 
days  ago  I  asked  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
outlining  an  article  in  the  Chatham  Daily 
News  which  said  the  fisliermen  say:  "We  are 
broke."  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  informs 
me  tliat  a  study  is  being  made. 

It  was  unusual  to  listen  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  outlining  to 
us  yesterday  his  efi^orts  all  over  this  world 
looking  for  markets  and  industries.  Here  we 
have  an  industry  practically  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province, 
and  this  industry  is  being  continually  ignored. 
I  was  pleased  when  the  hon.  Minister  last 
year  outlined  the  programme  of  his  depart- 
ment. He  outlined  here  one  day  a  20-plank 
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programme  which  he  said  was  the  golden 
era  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  might  say 
that  for  these  Lake  Erie  commercial  fisher- 
men, it  is  certainly  no  golden  era  for  them. 
And  I  would  like  to  know  once  and  for  all: 
Does  this  government  intend  to  ignore  this 
industry  right  here  on  our  doorstep? 

I  might  say  that,  in  order  for  the  Lake  Erie 
commercial  fishermen  to  export  the  fish,  they 
have  to  pay  one  and  a  half  cents  duty  into 
the  United  States.  And  the  American  Lake 
Erie  fishermen  can  bring  their  fish  in  here 
without  any  duty,  I  am  informed.  This  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  would  like  to  hear  something  constructive 
from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  First  of  all,  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  I  fully 
intend  that  something  should  be  done  in 
respect  to  the  point  that  he  has  raised. 

Mr.  Spence:  The  government  is  too  slow 
in  doing  it.  This  was  four  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  report,  which  be- 
gan as  a  result  of  the  representations  which 
were  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  and  by  the 
industry  itself,  is  now  complete.  It  is  now 
available  to  me  and  I  intend  to  write  to- 
morrow to  the  organization  itself  and  ask  it  to 
come  in;  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  then  work 
out  some  procedure  to  see  how  we  can  assist 
them  in  terms  of  marketing,  in  terms  of 
finance,  and  in  terms  of  any  other  area  in 
which  they  think  we  can  be  of  some  active 
value  to  them.  I  would  be  happy  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  arrange  to  bring  representa- 
tives of  this  group  of  people  and  speak  to  me 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  and  we  will  make 
an  appointment  for,  say,  next  Thursday  and 
Friday.  We  will  bring  in  all  of  our  people 
who  can  deal  with  these  things,  and  perhaps 
we  can  have  something  on  the  road  within 
seven  days. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  want  to  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  can  assure  him  I  will  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  us  be  perfectly 
firm  about  it.  Let  us  make  it  for  next  Friday 
morning,  say  at  10  o'clock;  and  if  the  hon. 
member  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  who  will  be  coming,  I  vdll  be  sure  to 
have  all  of  my  people  here  and  we  will  see 
if  we  cannot,  that  very  morning,  work  out 
3L  programme. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  want  to  thank  the  hon. 
Minister.    I   can   assure  him   I  will  be  here 


and  I  know  a  delegation  from  the  Lake  Erie 
Commercial  Fishermen's  Association  will  be 
here.  I  will  let  the  hon.  Minister  know  in 
lots  of  time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  undertaking 
of  the  hon.  Minister  is  very  commendable, 
but  with  what  limited  knowledge  I  have  of 
this  I  believe  it  may  involve  legislative  change. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  industry  is 
anxious  for  a  co-operative  loan,  just  as  agri- 
culture is  entitled  to  loans.  Will  the  hon. 
Minister  give  us  his  undertaking  that  if  that 
is  the  determination  something  will  be  imple- 
mented before  the  completion  of  this  session 
that  will  permit  that  industry  to  be  assisted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  am  quite 
satisfied  I  can  make  some  arrangement 
through  the  development  agency  that,  if  legis- 
lation is  required,  would  tide  the  matter  over 
in  the  meantime,  to  find  the  funds,  if  this  is 
part  of  the  programme  we  decide  on,  until 
legislation  could  be  passed. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Wooodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  night  the  hon.  Minister  indicated,  in 
addition  to  Fairfield,  I  think  he  said  three 
or  four  other  firms  have  secured  formal 
approval  of  guarantees  of  loans  under  the 
legislation  that  we  passed  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion, authorizing  the  government  to  guarantee 
loans  to  certain  industries. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him:  Which  are  the 
companies  concerned  and  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  loan  which  was  guaranteed  in  each 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  only  reason  we  released 
the  information  on  the  Fairfield  case  in  the 
first  instance  was  because  the  directors  and 
those  involved  agreed  to  the  release  of  this 
information.  As  the  hon.  member  well  knows, 
in  Ottawa  the  Industrial  Development  Bank 
does  not  make  this  information  available  in 
the  House,  but  I  believe  it  is  available;  I 
would  think  this  is  where  perhaps  it  should 
be  made  available  to  a  public  accounts  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  can  well  under- 
stand that  there  could  be  a  very  serious 
effect  upon  the  companies  themselves  if  details 
of  their  operations,  and  details  of  their  financ- 
ing and  even  need  of  financing,  becomes  a 
matter  of  general  public  discussion.  While 
I  would  be  very  happy  this  year  to  make 
available,  I  think  perhaps  to  one  representa- 
tive of  both  Opposition  parties  if  they  would 
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like,  whatever  information  seems  to  be  desir- 
able, I  do  not  think  really  that  it  is  a  wise 
thing  at  this  stage  to  make  this  material 
available  for  public  discussion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill 
was  before  us  we  got  a  great  blast  of  pub- 
licity. The  Fairfield  instance  was  used  to 
develop  that  publicity  and  create  an  impres- 
sion of  tremendous  activity.  I  have  said 
before,  and  I  will  repeat,  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  a  great  expert  in  giving  the  impression 
that  many  things  are  happening  often  when 
not  very  much  is  happening.  However,  if  he 
is  not  prepared  to  give  me  the  names  of  the 
companies  involved,  I  think  that  at  least  he 
could  state  specifically  the  number  of  com- 
panies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes;  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  And  also  the  amount  of  the 
loans. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  summary  I  have 
from  the  director  is  that  the  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Agency  came  into  being  following  tlie 
passage  of  the  Economic  Development  Loans 
Guarantee  Act,  which  was  given  Royal  Assent 
on  December  9,  1962.  Mr.  Chairman,  between 
that  time  and  the  middle  of  January,  1963, 
the  necessary  staff  was  recruited  and  the 
organization  set  up.  It  has  dierefore  only 
been  in  effective  operation  for  three  months. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  average  it  takes 
about  six  weeks  to  process  a  case  from  receipt 
of  completed  application  until  presentation  to 
the  financial  advisory  committee.  Thus  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  March  that 
the  agency  was  in  a  position  to  present  cases 
to  the  financial  advisory  committee,  except  in 
tlie  Fairfield  case.  This  period  is  very  much 
less  than  that  required  by  many  of  the  con- 
ventional lending  institutions. 

More  tlian  1,000  inquiries  have  been 
received  to  date,  of  which  262  resulted  in 
formal  applications  for  assistance.  Six  cases 
have  so  far  been  presented  by  the  Ontario 
Development  Agency  to  the  financial  com- 
mittee, of  which  five  have  been  approved 
and  one  has  been  rejected.  The  five  cases 
approved  involve  financial  guarantees  amount- 
ing to  $420,000.  These  guarantees  have  been 
instrumental  in  maintaining  jobs  for  247  per- 
sons and  for  the  early  creation  of  151  new 
jobs,  for  a  total  of  398  employment  oppor- 
tunities. The  guarantees  have  also  assured  the 
immediate  financing  of  $3.5  million  worth  of 
exports  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  the  province. 


Future  exports  of  these  companies  will,  of 
course,  amount  to  many  times  this  figure. 
Fourteen  applications  have  reached  the  stage 
where  they  are  almost  ready  for  presentation 
to  the  financial  advisory  committee.  These 
14  applications  involve  the  jobs  of  792 
persons  and,  incidentally,  I  might  just  inter- 
rupt by  saying  that  there  is  some  impression, 
from  what  was  said  yesterday,  that  smaU 
industries  in  Ontario  do  not  employ  a  large 
segment  of  our  labour  force. 

I  would  draw  to  your  attention  that  there 
are  8,400  companies  in  Ontario  who  have 
employees  of  15  or  fewer.  This  totals  some- 
thing like  127,000  people,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  is  not  picayune.  These  14  applications 
involve  the  jobs  of  792  persons  presently 
employed  and  the  creation  of  592  new  jobs, 
for  a  total  of  1,384  employment  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  assuring  the  financing  of 
almost  $2.5  million  worth  of  exports,  that 
will  result  in  the  replacement  of  $1.25  milUon 
worth  of  goods  now  being  imported  into 
Canada.  The  total  of  tlie  guarantees  required 
for  these  14  companies  amount  to  $1.6  mil- 
lion. A  further  58  cases  have  been  closed 
which,  together  with  the  20  cases  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  makes  a  total  of  78 
cases  either  closed  or  nearing  completion. 
Of  the  58  cases  which  were  closed  by  action 
of  the  Ontario  Development  Agency,  40  were 
ineligible  for  guarantees  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  including  non-eligibility  under  exist- 
ing regulations,  such  as  service  industries, 
etc.,  irretrievable  bankruptcy  of  the  applicant, 
applications  promotional  in  character  which 
lacked  sound  business  basis,  and  for  other 
similar  reasons.  The  18  remaining  applications 
were  from  companies  seeking  financial,  tech- 
nical or  other  advisory  services  only. 

The  assistance  provided  to  these  companies, 
ranged  from  advising  on  how  to  set  up  a  new 
company,  how  to  obtain  additional  funds,  how 
to  organize  for  export,  how  to  market  existing 
products,  or  new  products;  to  engineering, 
financial  and  technical  advice  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  It  should  be  noted  also 
that  the  40  companies  that  did  not  qualify 
for  guarantees  as  noted  above,  were  also 
provided  with  a  wide  variety  of  advisory 
services.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the  agency 
is  meeting  a  real  need,  although  it  is  not  as 
spectacular  as  the  recommending  of  guaran- 
tees. 

A  further  65  cases  are  being  actively  pro- 
cessed by  the  agency.  In  addition  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  companies  and  the 
establishment  of  new  companies,  they  include 
the  examination  of  new  inventions  and  of  new 
techniques  and  products  which  will  add  im- 
measurably  to   Ontario's   economic   strength. 
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Some,  if  approved,  will  require  guarantees 
far  in  excess  of  those  already  processed. 
Among  this  group  are  applications  from  the 
less  prosperous  areas  of  the  province.  One 
hundred  and  nineteen  cases  are  awaiting  the 
submission  by  applicants  of  various  documents 
essential  to  the  initial  investigation.  These 
cases  will  be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as 
the  information  is  provided. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  a  rather  lengthy 
answer  to  a  fairly  simple  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  is  a  typical  sort  of  answer  from  the 
hon.  Minister.  One  gets  a  very  brief  reference 
to  the  facts  as  they  actually  are,  and  then  a 
very  long  statement  about  the  various  other 
things  that  may  or  may  not  happen.  I  would 
like  to  get  back  to  what  has  actually 
happened. 

There  were  five  companies  for  whom 
loans  were  guaranteed  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  loans  was  $400,000,  as  I  understood 
the  hon.  Minister's  answer.  Now  I  would  Hke 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  in  these  five  cases, 
were  new  companies  involved  or  were  they 
existing  companies  developing  new  processes, 
or  were  they  merely  existing  companies  that 
had  got  into  financial  dijfficulty  similar  to  the 
Fairfield  outfit  and  had  to  be  bailed  out 
somehow  or  other? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  companies  were 
existing  companies  that  wanted  to  expand  and 
this  was  the  approach  that  was  made.  These 
were  not  new  ones.  There  are  some  new  ones 
in  the  ones  that  are  now  under  consideration, 
but  these  were  existing  companies. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  what  were  the  reasons 
why  they  could  not  get  financing  through  the 
normal  channels? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  usual 
reasons;  there  is  no  point  in  going  through 
the  back  door  on  the  information  of  these 
companies.  The  usual  reasons,  or  many  of  the 
reasons  are  that  they  may  need  readjustment 
in  their  own  financial  structure,  they  may 
need  personnel  changes,  they  may  need  all 
kinds  of  reconstruction  of  their  internal  work- 
ings of  the  companies,  such  as  in  the  Fairfield 
case. 

In  some  cases  they  have  extended  as  much 
conventional  borrowing  as  they  can  through 
the  conventional  institutions  and  what  they 
really  may  need  is  a  public  subscription  or 
the  sale  of  shares,  and  because  of  the  size 
of  the  company  it  is  too  small  to  go  to  the 
public  market.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  reasons. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  this  development 


agency,  there  are  a  couple  of  changes  in  the 
last  few  weeks  which  rather  intrigue  me. 

When  we  started  out  with  this  agency 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity  attached 
to  it  and  the  hon.  Minister  said,  in  liis  expla- 
nation of  the  great  deal  of  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fairfield  case,  it  was  because 
the  board  of  directors  were  willing  to  go 
along.  I  want  to  submit,  and  let  us  not  try 
to  kid  each  other,  that  it  was  also  part  of 
the  great  pre-election  propaganda  that  is 
involved  in  this  whole  programme  of  the 
hon.  Minister. 

Now  the  thing  that  intrigues  me  is  that 
now  the  whole  thing  comes  under  the  cloak 
of  secrecy.  We  are  told  it  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  even  though  we  are 
guaranteeing  the  money  to  these  people. 

I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  this  re- 
flects some  second  thoughts  on  the  part  of 
the  government  about  the  likely  value  of 
this.  We  have,  for  example,  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail's  intervention,  very  critical 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  in  describing  this  as 
socialism.  I  might  add  that  it  certainly  is  not 
socialism  to  go  in  and  bail  out  bankrupt 
private  companies.  Certainly  in  the  instance 
of  the  Fairfield  Company,  this  comes  pretty 
close  to  what  the  hon.  Minister  did. 

Yesterday  another  facet  of  this  change  in 
approach  was  revealed  when  the  hon.  Min- 
ister corrected  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  said  no  public  funds  had  gone  into  the 
Fairfield  project.  Now  I  recall  when  he  intro- 
duced this  in  the  House,  that  the  public  was 
dazzled  with  the  figure  of  $100  million.  We 
certainly  were  given  the  impression  that  this 
government  was  going  to  make  available 
$100  million.  When  somebody  interjected 
and  said  "Well,  suppose  more  is  needed," 
with  a  generous  gesture  the  hon.  Minister 
said,  if  more  is  needed,  we  will  lift  the 
ceiling  to  $200  milhon. 

Now  we  have  it  corrected— there  are  no 
public  funds  at  all.  It  is  simply  using  the 
credit  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  try  to 
get  the  regular  financial  agencies,  the  regular 
investment  agencies,  to  do  the  job  which 
apparently  they  are  failing  to  do.  Money  is 
not  available  for  the  development  of  the 
necessary  secondary  industry,  either  for  its 
expansion  or  the  development  of  new  industry. 
So  the  government  is  going  to  step  in  and 
bolster  the  regular  financial  institutions  by 
removing  all  possibility  of  risk.  Indirectly,  at 
least,  it  is  the  use  of  public  funds. 

Now  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
take  note  of  this  rather  significant  change  in 
emphasis  that  has  emerged  in  the  govern- 
ment's presentation  of  this. 
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However,  I  want  to  proceed  to  another 
aspect  of  this  whole  programme.  When  the 
government  announced  the  estabhshment  of 
this  development  agency,  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  agency,  as  spelled  out  by 
the  hon.  Minister,  was  that  it  was  going  to 
play  a  role  in  the  decentralization  of  industry 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  would  be  very 
curious  to  know  exactly  how  the  hon. 
Minister  feels  that  this  is  going  to  be  done. 

For  example  in  relation  to  the  problem  that 
we  discussed  at  great  length  yesterday— and 
I  do  not  want  to  review  certain  aspects  of  it 
that  we  covered  in  trying  to  explore  the  rami- 
fications of  Liberal  policy.  What  I  am 
interested  in  is  Tory  policy.  Because  if  there 
is  great  bankruptcy  in  Liberal  policy  and 
conflict  in  this  interest  on  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  know  exactly  what  the  government's 
position  is. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  really  confused 
now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  our  policy  is 
very  clear. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  The  people 
do  not  think  so.  They  threw  your  policy  in 
the  ash  can. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  might  be  permitted  to  continue,  instead 
of  all  of  this  barracking  here. 

The  point  I  was  attemj)ting  to  get  clarified 
yesterday,  and  I  raise  it  because  I  think  it  is 
a  significant  point  between  policy  and  a  pre- 
tence at  a  policy,  is  the  difference  between 
what  might  be  described  as  the  original  UAW 
brief  presented  in  Windsor  and  the  sub- 
sequent one  that  was  produced  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Dr.  Phillips  of  the  university.  The 
original  UAW  brief  focused  attention  on  the 
need  for  public  scrutiny  and  the  brief  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Phillips,  in  which  representa- 
tives of  the  city  and  representatives  of 
industry  were  concerned,  skirted  around  it  to 
a  considerable  extent.  It  did  not  really  come 
to  grips  witli  it. 

Now  let  me  try  to  illustrate  the  point  that  I 
am  trying  to  make.  In  the  second  brief  of  the 
UAW,  wliicli  is  a  carefully  studied  and  pre- 
sented stat(>ment,  dated  September  10,  1962, 
and  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  members  of 
the  council,  we  find  this: 

In   a   statement  printed   in   the   Windsor 

Star  on  Saturday,   September   1,   1962,  the 

mayor    declared    that    the    UAW    proposal 

to    end   the   industrial    exodus    in   Windsor 

was  dictatorial  and  arbitrary. 

May    I    remind    the    members    of    the 


council  and  the  mayor  that  in  our  original 
presentation  to  the  council  we  stated:  for 
over  15  years  trade  unions  in  Ontario  and 
in  most  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  have 
lived  under  legislation  requiring  public 
scrutiny  of  wage  demands  and  contract 
improvement  where  labour  and  manage- 
ment alone  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a 
mutually  satisfactory  labour  agreement. 
Management  however  has  no  such  restraint 
upon  its  freedom  to  arbitrarily  relocate  its 
operations  and  turn  its  parent  communities 
into  blighted  and  distressed  areas.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  public  scrutiny  of  the 
need  for  relocation  should  apply  just  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  labour-management 
negotiations. 

Second,  we  pointed  out  that  under 
British  legislation  afiFecting  plant  location 
major  industries  such  as  Ford's  of  Great 
Britain  were  competing  successfully  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  neither  case  did  the 
UAW  request  the  endorsation  of  measures 
which  are  dictatorial  or  arbitrary. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  go  on  to  point 
out  that  there  are  examples  already  in  many 
spheres  of  our  economy  today,  and  in  labour- 
management  relations,  of  restrictions  on  what 
might  be  described  as  tlie  completely  free  and 
untrammelled  exercise  of  power  by  manage- 
ment. 

They  point  out,  for  example,  that  when  a 
company  is  incorporated  that  it  must  publish 
annual  statements  to  its  shareholders  and  to 
the  public  and  they  ask  the  question:  does 
this  mean  that  this  kind  of  intrusion  or 
demand  is  dictatorial  and  arbitrary?  They 
point  out  that  firms  which  are  going  to  get 
money  on  the  market  have  to  meet  certain 
specifications  through  the  Ontario  Securities 
Commission  and  elsewhere.  They  point  out 
that  there  are  penalties  for  false  advertising 
and  for  misleading  advertising,  for  failure  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  consumers, 
and  so  on. 

Their  suggestion  is  that  in  this  particular 
problem,  namely  the  decision  to  relocate  an 
industry,  that  this  should  be  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  It  is  not  right  that  suddenly,  as  a 
bolt  from  the  blue,  with  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  that  industry's  integration  with  the 
community— it  is  not  right  that  manage- 
ment sliould  suddenly  announce,  without  hav- 
ing discussed  with  the  city  fathers,  without 
having  discussed  it  with  the  workers  who  are 
involved  or  with  anybody  else— that  they  are 
going  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  out. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter— the  right  to 
an  examination  of  the  decision,  the  right  to 
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a  public  scrutiny  of  the  proposal  that  you  are 
going  to  move.  This  is  the  difference  between 
the  original  UAW  brief  and  the  subsequent 
brief  that  was  watered  down.  The  UAW  went 
a  long  way  as  far  as  it  went  but  it  did  not 
meet  the  full  requirements  and  it  did  not 
meet  the  point  Tommy  Douglas  made  when 
he  went  into  Windsor  and  for  which  he  got 
criticized  by  everybody  including  the 
Liberals. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  mind  the  result. 
Let  us  deal  with  the  issue  for  a  moment. 
Your  hon.  leader  seems  to  be  interested  in 
coming  to  grips  with  this  issue,  so  let  us 
forget  for  a  moment  the  results  and  votes  and 
things  of  that  nature, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Why  did  the 
hon.  member  mention  his  name  then? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  the 
fact  that  when  he  made  a  comment  which 
was  strictly  along  the  lines  of  the  UAW  brief, 
which,  my  information  is,  was  supported  by 
all  the  Liberals,  then  he  was  criticized  by  all 
the  Liberals  as  misrepresenting  the  situation. 

An  hon.  member:  Did  you  expect  anything 
else? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  did  not  expect  any- 
thing else  from  people  who  change  their 
mind  and  their  policy  every  second  day,  I 
agree. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  having  tried  to  explore 
the  situation  to  illustrate  what  I  think  is  the 
nub  of  the  policy,  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  re- 
claim the  interest  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  now  reclaimed  his 
interest- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  were  not  listening.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  to  establish  the  essential  conflict  in 
the  policies  of  the  Liberals. 

Now  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  policy 
of  the  government  is,  because  yesterday  the 
hon.  Minister  whose  estimates  are  before  the 
House  played  a  very  neat  little  game  of 
politics,  at  which  he  is  most  adept.  He  was 
trying  to  get  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion on  the  spot  in  terms  of  which  of  the 
Liberal  policies  he  really  believed  in.  One  of 
them  presumably  was  the  government's 
policy  and  that  is  the  one  in  which  you  say 
to  an  industry  in  effect  that  the  industry  has 
the  right  to  move  and  there  is  no  obligation 


to  submit  to  public  scrutiny  with  regard  to 
that  decision. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  or 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  wishes  to  inter- 
vene on  this,  two  points:  what  is  the  govern- 
ment's feelings  with  regard  to  this  issue  of 
the  right  of  an  industry  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  without  any  public  scrutiny  of 
the  factors  that  lead  to  that  decision;  and 
second,  what  is  the  government  policy  with 
regard  to  the  decentralization  of  industry 
other  than  the  pious  statement  of  an  objective? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Going  back  to  one  of 
the  first  questions  the  hon.  gentleman  men- 
tioned, he  indicates  that  today  he  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  there  are  no  pubhc 
funds  involved  in  the  agency  and  that  it  is 
a  matter  simply  of  a  guarantee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  am  not  surprised. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  the  hon.  member 
indicated  that  it  came  to  him  today  only,  that 
it  was  the  first  time  he  understood  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Oh  no,  I  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  any  event  I  think 
if  the  hon.  member  would  refer  to  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  when  I  introduced  the  bill 
itself  he  will  see  that  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  bill  was  to  be  a  guarantee  and  there  were 
no  funds  directly  involved.  That  is  the  first 
point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    The  same  thing. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  You  may  not 
use  a  nickel  of  it,  you  just  guarantee  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  second  point  the 
hon.  gentleman  raised  was  the  issue  of  why 
was  much  publicity  attendant  upon  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Fairfield  guarantee  and  the  reason 
for  that  was  that  it  was  the  first  guarantee. 
I  was  anxious  that  industry  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  know  that  the  agency  was  in  busi- 
ness. I  undertook  to  the  House  that  the 
agency  would  be  in  business  and  I  undertook 
at  that  time  that  we  would  announce  what 
the  company  was  and  that  we  would  announce 
it  here  in  the  Legislature,  and  we  did  so. 

Now  the  next  point  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
dealing  with  this  last  matter  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  raised,  is  the  question  of 
decentralization  of  industry,  as  I  understand 
it.  I  think  I  can  quite  frankly  say  to  him, 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  programme 
which  forces  a  company  to  go  into  a  portion 
of  this  province  or  will  force  it  to  stay  there 
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against  its  will  if  it  decides  in  its  best  interests 
and  the  economics  of  the  situation  that  it 
desires  to  move. 

Now  what  we  do  believe  is  that  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  development  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  province  to  offer  assistance  where 
we  can,  to  encourage  companies  to  locate 
themselves  in  areas  where  the  economic 
development  of  the  province  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  general  economic  pace  of  the 
province.  This  is  also  a  statement  that  I 
made  at  the  time  I  introduced  the  bill. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  we  feel 
we  can  do  this.  One,  we  scurry  around  this 
province  to  find  people  who  are  looking  for 
new  markets  to  take  advantage  of  unfilled 
plant  capacity  and  we  put  them  onto  sales 
missions  and  we  have  sent  them  abroad. 

Now  you  have  made  a  great  deal  of  this, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  tell  hon.  members 
about  a  company  by  the  name  of  Thompson- 
Hayland,  a  small  company  from  Burks  Falls. 
They  travelled  on  our  first  trade  mission  to 
Los  Angeles,  that  small  company,  and  this  is 
the  letter  that  I  received  from  them: 

With  regard  to  sales,  we  closed  orders 
for  approximately  $200,000  worth  of  busi- 
ness to  be  shipped  during  the  next  six 
months.  We  anticipate  a  definite  increase 
in  volume  and  it  should  reach  $500,000 
this  year. 

Now,  there  is  a  small  company,  $200,000 
in  closed  orders.  They  got  them  in  Los 
Angeles  through  the  sales  mission  that  we 
took  them  on.  I  think  that  this  is  important 
in  helping  industries  to  expand  and  develop 
in  areas  that  are  not  involved  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas. 

Now  there  are  other  steps.  It  has  been 
said,  I  accept  the  word  of  the  mayor  of  Owen 
Sound  and  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  that 
if  the  development  agency  had  not  entered 
into  the  Fairfield  case  and  guaranteed  that 
loan,  that  company  would  have  gone  bank- 
rupt. It  would  have  lost  jobs  for  some  75 
people.  This  is  a  way,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
which  througli  this  fund  we  can  help  to  keep 
industry  operating  in  areas  other  than  the 
congested  metropolitan  areas.  But  thirdly, 
you  say:  "Mow  can  wc  encourage  industries 
to  decentralize  and  to  go  out  in  these  areas?" 

One  of  the  ways  that  we  will  be  able  to 
do  this,  we  believe,  and  wc  are  confident  of 
this,  is  through  the  agency.  Wc  Ixilieve  that 
we  will  Ix;  able  to  say  to  companies  which 
are  anxious  to  develop  opportunities  in  this 
province:  "We  will  help  with  the  financing 
if  yon   will   go   into   certain   areas."    This   is 


a  concrete  way  in  which  we  can  bring  about 
decentralization. 

There  are  others,  and  we  will  come  to  this 
on  one  of  our  other  votes,  and  I  hope  we  will 
not  need  to  debate  this  on  every  vote  in 
the  estimates.  But  we  have  regional  develop- 
ment associations.  I  pointed  out  to  the  hon. 
members  yesteday,  in  our  economic  pro- 
gramme, the  various  steps  that  we  were  going 
to  utilize  to  bring  about  decentralization.  I 
can  only  repeat  we  will  not  force  anybody 
out  there,  and  we  will  not  force  them  to  stay 
there  if  they  so  decide  to  go. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
pursue  this  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Rcaume:  I  believe  that  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  what  is  the  point 
if  I  am  trying  to  have  something  clarified  by 
the  hon.  Minister  and  having  him  come  in 
here  and  interrupt  it?  ? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  already 
spoke  yesterday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right;  I  will  remember 

this  in  the  future,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  did  not  want  to  get  up 
again  but  there  were  certain  things  that  were 
mentioned  that  I  think  I  should  straighten 
out  if  I  can. 

Indeed  in  Windsor  we  are  having,  and  I 
think  we  have  had  for  quite  a  while,  problems 
about  the  business  of  runaway  plants.  It  is 
all  right  for  some  people  to  say,  as  they  do, 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  tlie  unions  or  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  a  person  who  quite  some  time 
ago,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  occupied  the 
office  there  as  mayor.  They  can  have  their 
own  opinions  about  this,  but  I  have  something 
that  I  want  to  say  about  it  too.  On  the  matter 
of  the  brief  that  was  given  to  the  government, 
in  the  early  fall,  let  me  just  say  a  word  about 
that. 

There  were  some  1,000  people  here  with 
this  brief,  and  I  think  about  30  or  40,  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  George  Burt, 
met  in  the  office  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
or  in  the  anteroom.  At  that  time,  this  long 
brief  was  read.  Let  me  say  at  the  beginning 
that  I  approved  at  that  time,  and  prior  to  that 
time,  and  I  approve  now  of  the  contents  of 
that  brief. 

My  hon.  friend  from  York  South,  the  riding 
formerly  represented  in  the  federal  House 
by  a  very  able  man  according  to  him,  was 
talking  about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Douglas  made 
a  visit  to  our  area.  This  is  true. 
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He  talked  about  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Paul  Martin,  and  my  hon.  friends  in  the 
House  here  from  the  Windsor  area,  had 
approved  of  this  brief  and  that  part  of  it  is 
exactly  right.  Mr.  Douglas  came  to  the  area 
and  in  his  ordinary  way,  which  he  is  quite 
capable  of  doing,  for  purposes  of  rihng  up  the 
people  of  the  area,  he  said,  "I  know  what 
is  wrong  with  your  area.  The  trouble  here 
is  that  industry  is  running  away.  Under  the 
government  that  I  am  going  to  form,  or  will 
form,  this  just  could  not  happen." 

An  hon.  member:  You  dreamer! 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  what  the  man  said. 
Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  really  quite  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now,  just  a  minute;  I  am 
making  this  speech.  So  people  thought  that 
Mr.  Douglas— I  should  not  say  a  lot  of 
people,  but  a  few  at  least— really  was  going 
to  form  the  government,  and  so  they  took 
him  at  his  word.  He  made  these  statements; 
they  were  plain  statements;  they  were  in  the 
press;  but  immediately  after  those  statements 
were  made  he  hurried  to  the  airport,  took  a 
plane,  and  flew  to  Ottawa. 

On  the  very  following  day,  of  course,  he 
was  approached  by  certain  men  of  the  press, 
to  whom  I  must  give  credit  for  straightening 
out  of  a  lot  of  these  things,  these  crazy 
things  that  happen  from  time  to  time.  They 
said  to  him  in  Ottawa:  "You  made  a  speech 
in  Windsor  yesterday  in  which  you  said  that 
you  would  stop  this  business  of  plants  moving 
from  here  to  there." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "They  didn't  quite  under- 
stand it.  What  I  was  really  talking  about  was 
The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  in 
England." 

They  said,  "Well,  is  it  fair  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  England  and  Canada?  After 
all,  Canada  has  ten  provinces.  And  isn't  it 
so  that  in  order  that  you  could  first  pass  an 
Act  of  this  kind—" 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  what  conceivable  relevance  this 
garbled  version  of  something  that  happened 
entirely  outside  of  this  House,  and  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  estimates  before  us,  has  to 
this  matter?  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what 
relevance  it  has;  and  if  it  has  none  I  would 
suggest  that  you  rule  it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  matter  was  raised  last 
night;  I  believe  that  the  hon.  member's  own 
party  took  part  in  this  discussion. 


Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  call  your  attention  first, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  was  raised  last  night- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  —was  decentralization  of 
industry. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  so  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned in  Ottawa,  he  told  them  of  The  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act.  And  then  he  was 
asked  this  question:  "Well,  is  it  fair  that  you 
should  compare  England  with  Canada?  Here 
you  have  ten  provinces.  In  England  you  do 
not  have  any." 

Of  course,  in  England,  what  they  did— 
what  they  are  doing  now  I  do  not  know— but 
what  they  did  was  to  merely  make  an  appHca- 
tion  to  an  agency  of  the  Crown.  The  agency 
of  the  Crown  looked  at  the  apphcation  and 
if  they  felt  the  industry  eligible,  all  right; 
if  not,  then  there  was  a  deal  worked  out. 
But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this:  That  he  really  did  not 
accomplish  any  purpose  in  Windsor  at  all  with 
his  intimations,  insinuations  and  foolish  state- 
ments any  more  than  to  stir  up  a  very  few 
people;  because  in  the  final  analysis  of  it  all, 
every  NDP  who  ran  in  Essex  county  did  not 
get  his  $200  back.  So  that  pretty  well  answers 
it. 

Now— 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  NDP.  You  know  what  I 
mean— "no  down  payment"  party.  Talking 
again  about  the  brief,  I  want  to  say  that  at 
the  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  presentation 
of  the  brief,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province  was  there,  also  the  Minister  of 
Labour  at  that  time  and  the  deputy  Minister, 
I  think,  of  Economics.  This  was  the  group 
that  represented  the  government.  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  say,  among 
other  things  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  that 
we  will  think  about  this  brief  and  we  hope 
to  have  some  answers  for  you  very  soon,  or 
at  some  early  date,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  This  brief  was  handed  into  the  govern- 
ment in  the  early  fall;  indeed  I  have  not  read, 
any  place,  of  where  you  have  done  anything 
about  it  at  all  other  than  probably  make  a 
call  to  the  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. This  may  have  happened.  I  think  I 
read  that  in  the  press. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I 
correct  the  hon.  member  here,  because  if  he 
refers  to  Hansard  of  December  19— he  may 
have    been    on    Christmas    holidays    at    that 
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time— he  will  find  in  there  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Burt  in  answer  to  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  sure  you  did.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  read  it;  there  was  not  any- 
thing in  it  that  amounted  to  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  know,  I  just  want  to  say 
this  in  passing— about  what  happened,  actually 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting.  It  was  a  joke!  One 
of  the  boys  in  the  long  room  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  said,  Mr.  Prime  Minister— you  know, 
one  of  these  "Ask  the  Premier"  things! 

He  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  having 
an  answer  prepared  and  all  ready.  One  of 
the  ordinary  rank-and-file  automobile  boys 
of  Windsor  said:  "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we 
would  like  to  know  the  government's  stand 
on  this  problem,  this  great  problem,  of  mini- 
mum wages." 

And  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  sitting  at  the 
end  of  the  table  with  a  nice  new  suit  on,  all 
decked  out,  you  know,  hair  brushed  and 
combed,  says  this:  "We  have  with  us  here 
today,  the  Minister  of  Labour  and  prob- 
ably he  would  like  to"— I  do  not  mean  you 
sir,  you  were  not  there— "give  the  government 
stand  on  minimum  wages."  And  Mr.  Warren- 
der  sitting  there,  he  says,  "What  stand?" 

Let  us  get  down  to  some  of  the  economic 
ills  that  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  is  so  enthusiastically  trying  to 
solve  on  the  eve  of  elections.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  poor  fellow  is  ill.  He  is  the  only  man 
in  the  government  who  moves  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  he  listens  to  much 
more  of  this  he  will  be  ill. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  wonder  what  happened  in 
the  Orient?  It  must  be  a  confusing  thing  to 
the  lapanese,  for  instance,  when  in  flies  Hees, 
and  says,  "Well,  now,  I  represent  the  whole 
of  Canada,  and  we  think,  gentlemen,  that 
what  ought  to  happen  around  here  is  this: 
You  should  buy  more  from  us  and  we  should 
not  buy  as  much  from  you.  Canada  is  a  great 
country.  We  produce  some  great  things." 
The  Japanese  say  that  is  fine  and  they  will 
think  abotit  it.  Hees  flies  out  and  Macaulay 
flies  in.  lie  says:  "Ontario  is  a  great  province, 
a  wonderful  province,  and  we  figure  you 
should  l)uy  more  from  us  and  we  should  not 
buy  much  from  you.  We  will  try  to  balance  it 
off."  Wonderful  thing,  and  if  he  ever  does 
it,  I  for  one  am  going  to  write  to  the  Queen 
and  try  to  get  him  an  OBE,  because  I  think 
he  deserves  it.  Wonderful  thing.  I  am  just 
wondering  sir,  if  it  is  not  a  confusing  thing, 
and  if  the  oriental  people  might  get  Hees  and 


Macaulay  mixed  up.  They  might  wonder  if 
Canada  is  really  a  part  of  our  province  or 
whether  we  are  part  of  Canada.  It  could  be 
indeed. 

Having  said  that,  turning  back  to  Windsor 
again,  let  me  say  this.  I  want  to  give  tlie  hon. 
Minister  credit  for  having  worked  so  hard, 
flying  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
tiring  himself  all  out.  Then  he  had  to  come 
back  here  and  sit  down  for  the  presentation 
of  his  estimates.  It  is  no  wonder  the  poor 
boy  is  tired.  As  I  have  said,  he  is  the  only 
man  in  the  government  who  moves.  The 
others  are  something  like  the  dead  fish  that 
my  hon.  friend  John  Spence  speaks  about  on 
the  banks  of  Erie. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  everything  he  has 
done  for  the  area  from  which  I  come,  but  he 
has  not  done  much.  He  appoints  what  is 
known  as  an  economic  advisory  council  and 
true  to  Tory  form,  at  that  time  he  appoints 
four  from  the  side  of  the  company  and  one 
from  the  side  of  the  unions.  Nobody  in  that 
area  has  been  hurt  more  economically  than 
the  members  of  the  union  and  of  the  four 
people  that  he  appointed— and  I  am  not  say- 
ing anything  wrong  about  these  men  at  ali- 
as economic  advisers  to  that  area,  three  of 
those  honourable  gentlemen  were  at  that 
time,  or  are  yet,  not  Canadians  but  citizens 
of  the  USA. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Anti-Americanism. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  not  that.  You  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  man  who  was  elected  as 
Prime  Minister.  You  have  read  the  paper— I 
hope  you  can  read.  Three  of  these  men  had 
only  lived  in  Windsor  a  year.  I  should  think, 
sir,  that  in  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
men  who  are  going  to  make  a  survey  of  an 
area,  it  might  be  well  that  you  picked  people 
who  at  least  could  find  their  way  around  the 
streets.  There  were  many  men  you  could 
have  picked,  and  there  still  are.  It  was  not 
untfl  the  union  arose  and  raised  a  great  cry 
that  you  then  went  back  and  authorized  the 
appointment  of  other  union  people.  It  is  all 
right  for  you  to  make  surveys  or  appoint 
people  to  do  a  job. 

I  have  here  a  report— I  do  not  know  how 
old  it  is,  but  it  is  getting  probably  old  enough 
now  to  go  on  the  old  age  pension.  It  was 
made  on  the  possibility  of  attracting  American 
people  into  the  city  of  Windsor,  to  establish 
their  homes  there.  You  were  asked  for  the 
report  and  whether  it  had  been  prepared.  You 
were  asked  by  very  important  people  of 
Windsor,  too,  in  May,  1962.  You  had  it  pre- 
pared. You  went  to  a  lot  of  work.  It  is  50 
pages    long,    and    all    these    economic    ills 
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respecting  this  one  subject  are  in  this  book. 
You  point  out  on  practically  every  page  the 
things  that  are  wrong.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
you  did  not  do  anything  about  it. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
baldy,  if  your  brain  was  as  big  as  the  open- 
ing in  your  face  you  would  be  all  right. 

Well  now,  my  friend,  we  have  some  prob- 
lems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  If  I  was  up  there  as 
a  member  I  would  know  what  the  problems 
are. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  are  never  going  to  be  up 
there  as  anything.  Do  not  worry  about  it,  get 
that  out  of  your  head! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  have  got  one 
good  man  and  that  is  your  mayor.  He  may 
get  into  politics  soon  and  he  is  the  one  who 
is  going  to  do  something  about  your  problems 
when  he  is  elected. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  have  all  the  problems  up 
there  that  we  can  endure. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  no  politics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  you  corrected  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  fact  of  it  is  I  do  not 
want  to  talk  politics— 

An  hon.  member:  No,  not  much.  That  is 
all  you  do.  You  have  no  sympathy  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  talking  to  the  member 
for  York  South. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  you  were  talking  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South.  Fine. 

An  hon.  member:  Talking  about  the  Liberal 
hierarchy  up  there  and  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
actually  this  is  rather  funny  coming  from  over 
here  or  coming  from  any  place.  Here  we  are 
some  98  people  engaged  in  the  business  of 
politics  and  it  is  most  amusing  to  hear  from 
time  to  time  coming  from  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Port  Arthur  with  his  nice  curly,  wavy 


hair  and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
who  says,  "Well,  now  look  at  this.  These 
fellows,  these  Liberals,  are  playing  politics; 
we  are  statesmen,  you  know!  It  is  the  Liberals 
who  play  politics!  We  are  nothings  else  but 
a  group  of  honest-to-goodness  statesmen." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  show  you  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well  you  will  show  us— if 
the  showing  that  you  have  made  is  of  any 
importance. 

An  hon.  member:   What  vote  is  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order! 
Vote  406. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  "runaway"  industries.  One  of  the 
things,  of  course,  sir,  in  which  that  area  has 
been  long-time  interested  is  something  regard- 
ing freight  rates.  If  you  were  really  inter- 
ested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  There  is  no  industry 
moving  out  of  there,  though,  like  there  is  in 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Whicher:    Canada  Car? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Canada  Car  didn't  move,  eh? 
What  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:    No,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  moved  right  out,  and 
you  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  are  employing 
more  people  today  than  they  did  then.  Do 
you  know  that? 

An  hon.  member:    How  do  you  like  that! 

Mr.  J.  Chappie  (Fort  WilHam):  They  use 
their  heads. 

An  hon.  member.  Canada  Car  went  out. 

Mr.  Chappie:    And  it  was  not  your  help 
that  put  them  back- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Canada  Car  went  out  and 
you  are  going  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Isn't  that  the  way  to 
do  it? 

Mr.  Chappie:  Yes,  but  you  cannot  take 
any  credit  for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order!  Continue 
with  your  speech. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  talking  about  freight  rates  when 
a  number  of  hon.  members  got  into  some 
kind  of  argument. 

If  the  government— and  I  have  already  said 
that  I  am  appreciative  of  what  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  done,  even  though  it  is  not  anything. 
I  would  like  him  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
freight  rates  because  this  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  real  problems  that  is  hurting  the  area 
from  which  I  come.  Time  and  time  again 
we  ha\'e  heard  the  former  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost)  who  graced 
this  Chamber  with  his  presence  this  morning 
for  five  minutes.  I  guess  he  thought  that 
probably  some  really  important  thing  was 
coming  up  and  we  would  not  be  able  to  get 
by  without  his  guidance.    I  can  assure  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Do  you  remember 
when  you  ran  as  one  of  his  candidates? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  told  you  before  I  could 
not  stand  the  odour,  and  then  quit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  You  tried  but  got 
defeated. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  can  assure  him  that  we 
can  get  along  very  fine  without  him.  Although 
I  still  think  he  is  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince—I do  not  mean  you!  I  do  not  mean  you, 
so  do  not  get  mad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  not  mad— I  am 
amused. 

Mr.  Chappie:  He  does  not  need  any  help, 
Mr.  Minister;  he  is  doing  all  right. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  so,  having  spoken  about 
freight  rates,  I  do  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
keeps  well.  Maybe  it  might  be  as  well  if 
he  spent  a  little  more  time  in  the  areas  of 
his  own  province  where  they  are  having  real 
problems  instead  of  in  Chicago,  California- 
Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Stockyards. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  stockyards  at  all;  about  places  of  that 
sort.  There  is  a  real  problem  here.  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  do  real  good  for  the  city  of 
Windsor  wlien  he  undertook  to  have  his  staff 
—I  do  not  know  who  did  it,  from  his  staff, 
but  wliocver  did  it— compiled  it— but  whoever 
it  was,  I  want  to  say  they  did  a  very  excellent 
job.  The  unfortunate  part  about  it  is  that 
God  is  the  only  person  who  will  ever  know 
how   much    money   year   after   year   is    spent 


by  you  people  compiling  reports  and  beautiful 
booklets  with  the  picture  of  every  hon.  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  inside. 

Why,  my  wife  gets  so  mad  when  the  mail- 
man comes  to  the  door  with  all  this  junk 
that  she  says,  "For  goodness  sake,  get  it  out 
of  here;  it  messes  up  the  whole  house!" 

All  these  things  are  costing  money  and, 
might  I  say,  in  the  last  month  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  this  kind  of  stuff.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  because  it  is  spring  in 
the  air;  maybe  it  is  because  it  is  spring  and 
the  birds  are  getting  more  active  and  the 
government  is  too— handing  out  all  this  stuff. 
But  in  the  reports,  recommending  and  point- 
ing out  problems  of  an  area  is  fine!  But, 
after  having  done  it,  if  you  do  not  act  on 
the  report  then  you  might  just  as  well  not 
have  the  report  prepared  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  arouse 
the  hon.  Minister— I  know  he  is  having  a 
nap.  He  is  very  tired  and  I  do  not  want  to 
bother  him  at  all  but  the  report- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  a  lucky  man  if  he  can 
sleep  through  all  that. 

Mr.  Reaiune:  And  if  I  talked  loud,  sir, 
I  am  very  sorry;  I  do  not  want  to  wake  you. 
The  report  had  to  do  with  the  succession 
duties  in  this  province  and  this  could  be  the 
means  of  an  industry.  It  has  been  said  that 
if  the  proper  action  is  taken,  we  in  Windsor, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  also  applicable  to  other 
places  on  the  border,  could  attract  some 
10,000  people,  who  have  their  businesses  in 
Detroit,  over  to  Windsor.  They  would  build 
their  homes  in  Windsor  and  spend  money 
there.  They  can  get  from  downtown  Windsor 
to  downtown  Detroit  with  their  cars  in  a 
very  short  time.  But  in  this  report,  sir,  noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  it. 

It  points  out,  and  sets  out  clearly,  and 
proves  beyond  any  doubt,  that  it  really  is 
too  expensive  to  die  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  so  one  of  the  things  that  you  must 
take  care  of,  if  you  are  an  American  with 
a  home  over  here,  is  that  if  you  feel  as  though 
you  are  going  to  die,  you  call  a  taxi  cab 
and  get  back  to  Detroit  quickly;  and  make 
sure  that  you  die  over  there.  It  is  too  expen- 
sive to  die  here! 

An  hon.  member:    Oh,  now,  now! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Try  a  bit  of  it,  though. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  say  you  ought  to 
try  a  little  bit  of  it. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  trying.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  sir,  I  would  be  willing  now  that  the 
two  of  us  go  down  to  the  General  Hospital 
and  have  an  examination.  I  think  that,  beyond 
any  doubt,  will  prove  that  you  are  more  dead 
than  I  am.  If  you  want  to  take  a  walk  there, 
after  a  while  we  will  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    Until  half  an  hour- 
Mr.  Reaume:    All  I  am  urging  you  to  do 
is  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  last  twenty 
minutes- 
Mr.  Reaume:  —the  government  is  as  dead 
as  the  dead  fish  that  my  hon.  friend  was  talk- 
ing about.  What  I  am  asking  you  to  do,  if 
you  will— and  this  is  not  the  first  time,  this 
has  happened  time  and  time  again— if  you 
are  really  interested  in  the  economic  ills  of 
the  areas  of  the  province,  for  goodness  sake 
do  something  about  it— not  just  keep  talking 
about  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  after  that  mass 
of  irrelevancies,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
remember  what  was  under  discussion.  The 
hon.  member  was  moved  to  speak  by  certain 
references  that  were  made  in  passing  during 
discussions  last  night  when,  of  course,  he  was 
not  here. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  here  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  yes,  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  labour  under  is  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man deigns  to  grace  this  House  with  his 
presence  only  infrequently. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  now,  now! 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  when  he  is  here  he  always 
wants  to  get  in  on  all  the  debates  that  took 
place  when  he  was  not  here,  and  this  causes 
some  diflSculties. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  I  always  speak  well  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  never 
suffered  that  indignity. 

Getting  back  to  the  point  that  the  hon. 
Minister  and  my  hon.  leader  were  discussing, 
the  hon.  Minister  very  skillfully  contrived  to 
present  himself  as  a  knight  in  shining  armour, 
by  a  very  inaccurate  and  misleading  use  of 
words.  He  stated  that  the  government  is  not 
going  to  compel  anybody  to  do  anything, 
and  naturally  we  never  want  to  compel 
anybody  to  do  anything.  Let  us  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  governments  regularly  compel 


people  to  do  a  great  many  things.  Most  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  compel  people  to  do 
various  things  or  to  refrain  from  doing  various 
things  that  they  might  or  might  not  do  as  the 
case  may  be.  So  let  us  get  this  into  its  proper 
context. 

Nobody  wants  to  compel  anybody  to  do 
anything  unless  there  is  some  very  powerful 
public  reason  for  doing  so.  But  I  am  going 
to  put  this  matter  to  the  hon.  Minister  from 
the  public  viewpoint.  He  is  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  corporation  that 
wants  to  move.  I  want  him  to  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  and  I 
want  to  ask  him  if  he  believes  that  a  corpor- 
ation is  a  law  unto  itself  and  has  to  consider 
nothing  except  its  own  interpretation  of  its 
own  self-interest. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  legitimate 
for  it  to  consider  that;  I  am  merely  asking  if 
he  thinks  that  is  all  it  has  to  consider.  I  am 
going  to  ask  him  if  it  should  not  consider, 
and,  if  necessary,  be  required  to  give  con- 
sideration to  its  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity, to  its  responsibilities  to  a  community 
in  which  it  was  nurtured  and  grew  up,  to  its 
responsibilities  to  a  community  that  provided 
a  great  many  services  to  it.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  does  not  think 
a  corporation  ought  to,  and  indeed  should  be 
required,  to  give  consideration  to  those 
responsibilities  and  indeed,  as  well  to  its 
responsibility  to  a  new  community  to  which 
it  may  decide  to  move. 

One  of  the  cases  which  has  provoked  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  over  the  years  has 
been  the  sudden  decision  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  to  move  from  Windsor  to  Oakville. 
This  was  done  without  reference  to  anybody, 
without  consultation  of  anybody.  It  was 
simply  announced,  and  it  created  very  severe 
problems  for  Windsor,  which  previously  had 
provided  all  services  of  a  community  to  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

It  also  created  quite  acute  problems  for  the 
municipality  into  which  it  moved.  Indeed, 
it  created  quite  significant  problems  for  this 
government,  because  this  government  had  a 
highway  moving  through  what,  up  till  then, 
had  been  open  country  and  it  found  itself 
faced  with  the  necessity  in  very  short  order 
of  building  three  overpasses,  as  well  as  a 
whole  network  of  service  roads  along  that 
highway. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  expenditure 
was  necessarily  wrong  or  that  it  might  not 
have  been  advisable  to  undertake,  but  what 
I  am  suggesting  is  that  a  corporation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  impose  that  sort  of  burden 
upon  the  community  without  any  consultation 
with  the  community. 
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So  when  the  hon.  Minister  says  so 
righteously  that  he  is  not  going  to  force 
anybody  to  do  anything,  I  am  going  to  ask 
liim  if  he  does  not  consider  it  desirable  that 
a  corporation  in  making  decisions  as  to  where 
they  should  locate,  do  not  have  responsibilities 
to  the  community  and  should  not  in  some 
circumstances  have  those  responsibilities 
forcibly  brought  to  their  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  by  saying  yes,  I  think  that  all  these 
corporations  should  have  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  the  community  that  fosters  them. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  having  now  dumped 
his  load,  has  left.  I  had  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
about  a  programme  that  the  mayor  presented 
here  to  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  and  also  to  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  A  programme  which  would 
enable  the  rehabilitation  and  an  immense 
rcconstniction  programme  in  the  city  of 
^^^indsor,  which  is  dependent  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  obtaining  some  amendments  to 
some  federal  legislation,  which  we  were  in 
the  process  of  discussing  with  the  government 
which  was  then  in  office  and  which  I  am  very 
hopeful  can  be  continued.  I  think  that  this 
will  hold  a  great  opportunity  for  Windsor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  this  half  hour  inter- 
lude, I  hope  I  can  get  back  to  two  or  three 
points— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  we  get  back 
to  the  point  that  is  actually  here  under  dis- 
cussion, namely,  the  development  agency? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  I  have  one  or 
two  points  in  that  connection.  The  first  one 
deals  with  it  directly,  but  things  got  rather 
confused  by  this  hon.  gentleman  who  talks 
and  acts  like  a  dead-end  kid,  who  got  inside 
the  establishment  in  some  fashion  or  another. 

The  first  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
wanted  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister  is  that 
he  once  again  this  morning  has  made  the 
comment  that  the  Fairfield  Company  in  Owen 
Sound  is  back  in  operation,  he  is  assured, 
only  because  of  this  government's  action. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
has  som(>  obligation,  in  light  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  I  presented  to  the  House 
last  niglit,  to  indicate  how  long  this  company 
was  in  Windsor— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  was  not  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  in  Owen 
Sound;  liow  long  this  company  was  in  Owen 
Sound.  The  comment  of  the  hon.  Minister  last 
night  was  that  this  company  had  moved  from 


Jamaica.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  almost 
too  bizarre  to  believe,  but  if  the  information 
that  I  have  in  reading  through  some  of  the 
testimony  of  the  commission  down  in  Jamaica 
is  correct,  this  company  was  established  in 
Jamaica  because  they  moved  the  machinery 
from  Preston,  one  of  the  Fairfield  plants,  be- 
cause it  had  gone  bankrupt. 

They  established  a  company  in  Jamaica 
which  in  three  years  had  gone  bankrupt.  It 
went  bankrupt,  I  think,  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  Now  the  machinery  has  been  moved 
from  Jamaica  to  Owen  Sound;  and  now  in 
some  fashion  or  another  this  company  is  in 
bad  straits  and  the  government  has  seen  fit, 
through  its  development  agency,  to  guarantee 
this  loan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  government  gave 
publicity  to  the  Fairfield  loan  for  purposes  of 
illustrating  what  was  available  and  on  whose 
behalf  they  were  willing  to  provide  assistance 
unwittingly  or  otherwise  in  this  case  from 
the  information  we  have  up  to  now  their 
action  raises  an  awful  lot  of  questions.  I  do 
not  want  to  add  to  those  questions,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  public  responsibility  to  at  least 
draw  attention  to  the  legitimate  questions 
that  exist  with  reference  to  this  company.  I 
think  we  should— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  said  it  last  night 
and  I  will  say  it  again,  and  I  will  say  it 
slowly  this  time:  we  did  not  deal  with  Mr. 
Fairfield.  Mr.  Fairfield  made  an  application 
to  the  Ontario  development  agency,  which 
was  turned  down.  Turned  down  for  two 
reasons.  One,  our  knowledge  of  his  personal 
past  performance  in  Jamaica.  And,  two,  be- 
cause in  the  opinion  of  the  agency's  consult- 
ants, Mr.  Fairfield  lacked  the  managerial 
capacity  to  operate  the  company  and  the 
plant.  The  company  and  the  plant  therefore 
and  thereupon  closed  on  January  3. 

Mr.  Bi-yden:  What  did  he  apply  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  applied  for  a 
guarantee. 

Mr.  Dry  den:  Well,  there  was  no  legislation 
permitting  a  guarantee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  quite  correct. 
But  we  knew  the  Act  was  before  the  House 
and  we  knew  the  Act  was  going  to  be  passed, 
or  assumed  it  would  be  passed,  there  were 
a  number  of  processings  that  could  be  carried 
out,  and  therefore  we  might  as  well  get  them 
through  the  mill.  In  the  meantime,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  came,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  initially,  and  I  think  this  was  in  October 
or  November,  spoke  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
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there  was  some  way  that  the  government 
<;ould  help  this  company.  Then  later  on  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  and  the  mayor  came 
■down  with  a  delegation  and  the  company 
was  turned  down.  Mr.  Fairfield  was  turned 
down.  But  the  agency  said,  if  you  will  get 
Fairfield  out  of  the  way  and  we  reorganize 
the  whole  company- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  heads  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  moment;  there 
is  a  shell  there  with  good  equipment  and  with 
3.  contract  and  good  workers- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Was  it  equipment  brought 
from  Jamaica? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  really  well  travelled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  it  was.  In  the 
process  then,  here  was  a  shell  with  employees, 
a  contract  and  a  good  opportunity  to  continue 
employment.  The  company  was  now  closed 
and  the  men  were  all  out  of  work. 

Our  agency  went  to  work  and  they  did  two 
things.  First,  they  reorganized  the  internal 
management  of  the  company— some  of  the 
consultants  are  here  today  and  the  hon. 
members  may  question  them  afterwards  if 
they  would  like  to. 
i'  They  reorganized  the  company,  Mr.  Chair- 

man, they  obtained  financing  through  the 
bank,  they  asked  the  bank  if  they  would  put 
up  some  money,  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  I  think  you 
would  call  it  a  volunteer  committee  of  the 
city,  agreed  to  pledge  on  their  own  behalf, 
out  of  their  own  purses,  a  certain  amount  of 
money— $15,000.  Our  view  was  that  these 
men  were  prepared  to  do  that,  and  we  could 
see  that  with  these  contracts  and  with  a  new, 
reorganized  company,  with  Fairfield  having 
no  control  of  the  company,  and  in  the  control 
of  the  management  of  five  volunteers,  I  be- 
lieve, who  were  serving  without  pay,  honour- 
able citizens  of  the  city  of  Owen  Sound,  it 
seemed  to  us  it  was  pretty  silly,  if  we  have 
an  agency  which  is  designed  to  take  some 
risks  to  bring  about  employment  and  develop- 
ment and  decentralization  of  industry  and  to 
Iceep  industry  in  various  areas,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  we  were  missing  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity just  to  avoid  the  kind  of  criticism  to 
which  you  have  subjected  the  agency 
recently. 

Frankly,  in  your  trying  to  bring  in  some- 
thing dealing  with  this  man's  personality  in 
Jamaica— and  I  have  no  idea  what  other  mis- 
<;arriages  or  otherwise  he  may  have  com- 
mitted in  other  places  in  the  world— I  think 
you  are,  and  I  regret  it,  bringing  discredit  to 


this  agency  in  a  job  that  I  think  that  it  can 
fundamentally  do  for  our  industry.  I  think 
you  are  more  interested  in  acting  as  a  cavalier 
on  behalf  of  a  group  in  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  than  you  are  in  bringing  jobs- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Deal  with  the  issue,  deal 
with  the  issue— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  the  very  issue: 
the  hon.  member  is  not  in  favour  of  this 
agency  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Then  why  does  the 
hon.  member  not  stand  up  and  speak  for  it? 

Mr.  Thomas:  We  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  has  tried  to  drag 
it  through  the  mud  with  something  happen- 
ing in  Jamaica  and  I  have  told  him  twice  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  he  is  not  satis- 
fied. He  has  got  to  go  on  until  he  destroys 
one  of  the  greatest  instruments  that  we  have 
invented  to  bring  industrial  development  to 
the  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
first  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  giving 
me  this  explanation.  I  wish  he  had  not 
accompanied  it  by  disgusting  comments  and 
that  he  would  speak  slowly  so  that  this  time 
we  could  get  it,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
we  had  been  given  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  gave  it  to  the  hon. 
members  last  night  and  Hansard  will  show  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  did 
not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  will  read  Hansard 
then  together  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  we  will  read 
Hansard.  The  hon.  Minister  made  some 
general  comments  and  I  tried  to  get  some 
more  information.  Either  because  he  did  not 
have  the  facts  or  because  he  did  not  want 
to  give  the  facts,  he  did  not  give  the  full, 
complete  story.  The  public  of  this  province 
was  led  to  believe  that  this  was  a  Fairfield 
company.  The  hon.  Minister  introduced  the 
name  of  Fairfield. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  was  its  corporate 
name,  the  contract  was  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  gave  it 
all  of  this  pubhcity  that  he  chose  because  of 
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his  pre-election  propaganda.  Now,  we  dis- 
cover, if  we  accept  completely  at  face  value 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister,  that  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  in  and  throw 
every  Fairfield  officer  out  because  it  was 
only  on  this  basis  that  he  was  willing  to 
deal  with  the  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  \oluntarily  withdrew. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  said 
just  a  moment  ago,  and  the  record  will  show 
it,  that  Mr.  Fairfield  was  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  He  was  out  and  it 
was  only  because  he  was  out  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  deal  with  the  company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   That  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
an  unnecessary  argument  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, but  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  level 
with  us,  to  use  the  vernacular,  last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  told  the  hon.  mem- 
bers all  I  can. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  doing  so  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  appreciate  he  is  doing  so  for 
the  first  time.  If  he  had  done  so  last  night  we 
would  not  be  into  this  kind  of  an  argument 
which  he  is  accusing  me  of  provoking,  when 
it  was  his  refusal  to  give  the  facts  that  pro- 
voked it  last  night. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  job  to  be  done  by  an 
agency  of  this  sort  in  providing  funds  for 
secondary  industry,  because  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  normal  sources  are  not 
willing  to  provide  it  because  the  companies 
that  have  internally  generated  reserves  are 
not  interested  in  developing  secondary 
industry.  They  are  interested  only  in  their 
particular  field,  or  as  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha),  mining 
companies  now  are  going  off  on  a  lot  of 
tangents  outside  of  their  own  particular  field 
because  they  have  this  great  amount  of 
money.  It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  mind, 
for  example,  that  if  Dennison  and  Gunnar 
wants  to  buy  up  cement  and  construction 
companies,  and  so  on,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  this  means  they  have  got  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  that  not  good?  They 
create  new  liusinrss;  gi\t;  more  employment 
and  add  to  our  economic  wealth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  is  good,  and  they 
have  got  it  from  a  community  that  is  bankrupt 


at  the  moment.  But  they  have  the  money; 
they  did  not  lose  anything.  They  have  no 
need  for  investment  in  the  mines  so  now 
they  are  going  off  into  other  fields. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  point  I  was  deal- 
ing with.  There  is  a  shortage  of  money 
available  for  the  development  of  necessary 
secondary  industry,  and  therefore  I  think 
there  is  a  place  for  this  kind  of  agency.  But^  j 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  experience  alone  will  1 
prove  whether  or  not  it  was  a  wise  kind  of  ' 
proposition  to  take  a  company  that  was  in 
a  state  of  complete  collapse,  that  has  a  record 
of  two  or  three  bankruptcies,  and  whose  4 
officers  at  the  time  by  the  hon.  Minister's  1 
own  admission,  had  to  be  ejected  and  re- 
placed. If  this  is  the  kind  of  ambulance  or 
caretaker  arrangement  that  the  development 
agency  is  going  to  undertake,  I  can  under- 
stand why  there  is  going  to  be  some  fear  in 
the  minds  of  people  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  Globe  and  Mail 
to  others  who  have  a  diff^erent  and  more  con- 
structive approach  for  this  kind  of  an  agency. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  more  than 
this,  because  if  this  company  can  get  back 
on  its  feet  under  its  new  management^ 
wonderful.  But  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  started  against  awfully  heavy  odds 
when  he  tries  to  put  together  something 
which  he  himself  said  was  a  mere  shell. 
Subject  to  confirmation  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister still  has  not  given  me,  but  I  judge  from 
his  comment  is  correct,  the  machinery  in  the 
plant  is  the  machinery  that  five  years  ago 
was  in  a  plant  in  Preston  which  went  bank- 
rupt, was  taken  to  a  plant  in  Jamaica  which 
went  bankrupt,  and  now  it  is  in  a  plant  in 
Owen  Sound.  All  I  can  hope  is  that  that  one 
does  not  go  bankrupt  too. 

Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    The    hon.    member 
does  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  guess  is 
that  he  hopes  it  will  go  bankrupt- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
please  not  impute  motives  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  just  saying- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  it  is  very  useful 
to  let  the  public  know  how  this  agency  is 
operating  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  first 
company  tliat  it  chose,  with  a  great  blare 
of  publicity,  to  assist,  I  think,  quite  frankly, 
if  the  government  is  going  to  go  around 
picking  up  corporate  shells  that  are  bankrupt 
and  dismissing  their  existing  officers  and 
breathing  life  into  them  again,  I  would  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate function  for  a  government  agency.  If 
it  is  a  company  that  has  good  officers  who 
for    some    reason    or    other    have    got    into 
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diflBculty,  then  I  would  say  that  this  is  a 
function  for  the  agency.  But  to  be  putting 
together  an  economic  institution  that  has 
collapsed  through  its  own  inefiBciency  and  has 
to  be  completely  rebuilt,  indeed  has  been 
rebuilt  by  machinery  brought  from  Jamaica 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  just  have  my 
doubts.  I  think  my  doubts  are  legitimate  and 
I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  not  indulge  in 
trying  to  blot  out  the  legitimacy  of  these 
comments  by  going  ojff  on  a  political  tangent. 
That  is  one  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise. 

The  second  one  that  I  wanted  to  get  back 
to,  I  will  just  say  very  briefly.  Unfortunately, 
our  dead-end  kid  from  Essex  North  has  left 
us  once  again. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  was  called  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  he  is  always  called 
out. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this.  He  came  into  the  House  this  morning 
and  he  said:  "I  am  in  favour  of  the  particular 
demands  that  were  presented  to  this  govern- 
ment last  year  by  the  UAW."  But  the  record 
will  be  there  to  indicate  that  his  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Belanger)  last  night  got  up  and  said  that  he 
had  serious  doubts  about  the  proposals  of  the 
UAW,  indeed  that  he  requested  they  should 
•change  these,  but  that  they  never  came  back 
and  showed  him  these  changes.  The  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  I 
^id  not  say  that  I  doubted  the  brief  that 
the  UAW  was  presenting.  You  are  the  one 
all  the  time  who  is  trying  to  twist  things  all 
around.  I  have  studied  you  for  four  years 
and  I  know  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are. 
You  would  do  that  to  your  own  mother- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —to  get  up  and  heap  per- 
sonal vilification  on  me— 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order!  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
recapitulate  and  anybody  who  wants  to  doubt 
it  can  check  on  the  record.  What  the  hon. 
gentleman  said  was  that  he  met  with  the 
UAW- 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chainnan,  on  a  point 
of  order,  sir.  I  want  to  explain  that  I  was 
called  to  the  phone  and  that  is  why  I  was 
not  here  and  listening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  will- 
ing to  attempt  to  recapitulate  and  then  the 
people    can    go   back    and    read   the   record 


which  is  there  from  last  night.  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  so  dealt  with  that  it  will  be  varied 
from  what  was  said  last  night,  because  if 
there  is  any  possibility  of  variation,  I  will 
go  back  and  look  at  the  originals. 

What  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  tiie 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  said 
that  he  met  with  the  UAW  who  had  a  brief, 
that  they  discussed  certain  aspects  of  the 
brief  and  there  were  going  to  be  changes 
made,  that  these  changes  were  going  to  be 
brought  back  to  them,  and  that  they  were  not 
even  given  the  courtesy  of  having  these 
changes  brought  back  to  them.  He  was  in 
efifect,  washing  his  hands  of  the  brief  that 
was  brought  down  here.  Secondly,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Reaume:    I  wonder  if  I  could— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  Mr.  Chairman  have 
I  got  the  floor  or  am  I  going  to  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Secondly,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man made  the  comment  that  instead  of  having 
only  an  executive  of  the  UAW  come  down 
here,  in  some  fashion  or  other,  they  brought 
hundreds  of  people  down,  and  he  was  obvi- 
ously unhappy  about  that.  Here  we  have  the 
two  voices  of  the  Liberal  party  in  manifesta- 
tion from  the  same  city.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  come  back  finally  to  the  point- 
Mr.  Reaume:    What  is  the  point? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  come  back  to  the  point  with  regard  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  company  decision  when  it  is 
going  to  move.  I  have  asked  this  question  of 
the  Minister  three  or  four  times  and  he  has 
not  yet  replied  to  it.  He  gets  up  and  gives 
a  reply  that  goes  around  on  various  aspects 
of  it,  and  so  I  am  going  to  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion and  this  question  alone.  If  a  company 
is  considering  moving  out  of  the  area,  is  it  a 
legitimate  proposition  that  that  decision 
should  be  subject  to  some  public  scrutiny, 
and  should  there  be  machinery  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  decision?  Because  this  is 
the  issue.  This  is  the  difference  between  what 
might  be  said  by  the  two  sides  with  regard 
to  the  Ford  move.  Tommy  Douglas,  for 
example,  said  that  Ford  should  not  move  out 
because  from  his  assessment  of  the  informa- 
tion, a  company  that  is  making  $20  million  in 
profit  in  a  six-month  period  has  not  got  the 
right  to  move  out. 

Mr.  Reaume:    But  that  is  not  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:    That  is  what  he  did  say, 
Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Reaume:    That  is  not  what  he  said  at 


all. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is  this:  He  did  not  suggest,  nor  did 
the  UAW  suggest,  that  if  a  company  is  a 
marginal  company  it  should  be  forced  to  stay 
in  one  area  where  it  is  going  to  go  bankrupt 
and  do  nobody  any  good.  But  this  is  not 
the  question  with  regard  to  Ford.  And  I 
think  Ford's  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
problem  we  are  tr>ing  to  come  to  grips  with. 
In  the  instance  of  Ford,  it  is  a  thriving  com- 
pany. It  made  $20  million  in  profit  in  six 
months  last  year. 

Mr.  Chappie:    Can  you  prove  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  is  in  the  records. 

Mr.  Chappie:    It  is  in  your  record  but  not 

in  the  record- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    It  is  in  the  record  of  the 

company. 

Mr.  Chappie:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  you  are 
just  repeating  something  to  make  it  true. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  company  is  in  as  good  a  position  as  this, 
how  can  one  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  the  right  to  move?  This  is  the  reason 
why  some  people  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, and  dispute  the  theoretical  proposition 
adxnnced,  for  example,  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  it  might  be  in  the  public 
interest  if  the  company  moved  somewhere 
else,  because  it  might  provide  more  employ- 
ment ultimately.  If  it  is  going  to  provide  more 
employment  ultimately,  let  it  do  so  in  Wind- 
sor where  you  have  got  great  chronic  imem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  are  a  big  help,  you  are, 
to  Windsor;  believe  me.  They  think  a  lot 
of  >oii. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  repeat  my  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  sit  down  and  seek 
his  answer  to  it.  Is  it  a  legitimate  proposi- 
tion that  we  should  establish  some  form  of 
machinery  so  that  tliere  would  be  a  public 
scrutiny  of  the  decision  of  a  company  when  it 
is  deciding  that  it  is  going  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  from  a  community  in  which  it  has 
been  for  quite  some  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  I  have  done  my  best  to 


answer  his  question  before.  I  said  that  the 
government  does  not  believe  in  taking  com- 
pulsory action  to  force  a  company  into  an 
area,  or  to  stop  them  from  moving,  if  they 
believe  it  is  in  their  economic  interests  to  do 
it.  So  I  would  say,  as  far  as  machinery  being 
established  is  concerned,  the  answer  would 
be  no.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  something  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  vote;  would  it  be 
possible,  sir,  to  get  on  with  the  vote  before- 
the  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  vote  is  406. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  It  may  be 
possible  that  you  gave  this  answer  before,  but 
if  you  did  I  missed  it  and  I  would  ask  you  to- 
please  repeat  it.  Have  there  been  any  appli- 
cations to  the  development  fund  by  manu- 
facturers or  industrialists  for  goods  that  are 
not  now  manufactured  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  I  read  a  statement  this  morning 
giving  the  summary  of  the  fund's  operations, 
I  indicated  that  there  were,  I  cannot 
remember  now  how  many  companies  there 
were,  a  number  of  companies  that  are  apply- 
ing who,  when  they  are  all  totalled,  will  pro- 
duce goods  in  Ontario  which  are  not  now 
being  produced  and  which  will  displace  about 
$1.25  million  worth  of  goods  that  are  now 
coming  in.  This  is  among  those  that  are  now, 
you  know,  in  front  of  the  agency. 

I  could  draw  to  your  attention  also  that 
there  are  two  or  three  companies  that  have 
come  forward,  or  individuals,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  very  interesting,  rather 
dynamic,  and  quite  imusual  inventions  which 
have  been  handed  to  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation  for  assessment,  after  which  it  may 
very  well  be  that— one  of  them  in  particular 
seems  to  rather  revolutionize  the  possibilities 
of  propulsion  of  ships  in  water. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  the  remark  that  I  feel  quite 
frankly  that  the  hon.  Minister  knows  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  this  development  fund 
and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  when  all  of 
this  is  looked  back  upon,  two  or  three  years 
hence,  the  advantage  of  this  fund  will  be  in 
the  bringing  in  of  industries  that  are  not 
now  manufacturing  in  the  province.  As  long 
as  the  agency  goes  ahead,  which  the  govern- 
ment has  instructed  them  to  do,  and  helps 
finance  industries  that  may  be  lacking  in 
funds  and  have  become  competitive  with  the 
stable  financial  industries  in  the  province,  it 
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is  bound  to  be  criticized.  The  government 
have,  in  their  wisdom,  instructed  the  agency 
to  go  ahead  and  do  these  things;  but,  person- 
ally, I  feel  the  great  advantages  of  this  fund 
will  be  in  the  financing  of  industries  that  will 
manufacture  goods  that  we  now  import  from 
outside  countries,  particularly  from  the 
United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  not  want  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  be  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  only  kind  of  applicants  are  those  in 
the  province  who  are  without  funds,  because 
this  is  quite  incorrect.  There  is  one  at  the 
moment  which  is  giving  consideration  to 
locating  in  Ontario;  it  is  talking  in  terms  of 
a  $30  million  new  plant  in  northwestern 
Ontario.  This  is  a  company  that  is  outside  of 
Canada  altogether;  they  are  making  a  choice 
at  the  moment  as  to  whether  they  will  go 
into,  possibly,  one  of  the  southern  states  in 
the  United  States,  or  come  into  northwestern 
Ontario.  The  difference,  I  think,  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  made  to  their  decision,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  this  development  fund. 

Mr.  Whioher:  I  hope  that  that  industry, 
whatever  it  is,  might  get  here.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  you  must  be  very  careful. 

For  example,  this  would  be  subsidization 
of  industry  to  bring  it  into  the  province  of 
Ontario,  indirectly,  by  endorsement.  And  do 
not  forget  that  this  government  does  not  allow 
any  municipality  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  subsidize  industry  now  by  giving  fixed 
assessments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  reason  for  that, 
at  least  as  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
department,  is  that  if  this  is  to  be  done  it 
is  far  better  done  on  a  provincial  basis  rather 
than  creating  a  tremendous  scramble  amongst 
hundreds  of  municipalities,  some  of  which,  in 
an  effort  to  attract  industry,  might  well  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  inducement  that  was 
offered. 

But  if  it  could  be  done  through  one 
instrumentality,  namely  the  Legislature  here, 
it  was  the  department's  view,  and  I  think  the 
government's  attitude,  that  this  is  perhaps  the 
place  to  do  it.  I  am  aware  of  what  the  hon. 
member  says.  I  was  criticized— one  of  the 
criticisms  of  this  first  guarantee  was  that  this 
tended  to  give  some  protection  to  a  company, 
and  that  was  bad  in  relation  to  their  com- 
petitors. But  I  want  to  remind  the  hon. 
members  of  this;  I  remember  reading  an 
editorial  in  a  newspaper  which  had  said  this 
about  this  fund;  but  this  same  newspaper 
some  days  before  had  written  a  very  lauda- 
tory   editorial    on    the    federal    government's 


arrangements  with  the  Volvo  Company  com- 
ing into  the  Maritimes. 

They  got  advantages.  They  can  bring  in 
their  component  parts  without  tariffs  and  all 
kinds  of  arrangements.  But  does  this  mean 
that  the  other  motor-car  companies  imme- 
diately get  up  and  raise  a  hullabaloo?  There 
are  certain  sacrifices  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
to  make  and  we  have  to  face  if  we  want  to 
have  development,  if  we  want  to  have  new 
jobs. 

But  I  appreciate  what  the  hon.  member 
said,  and  I  just  want  him  to  understand  that 
we  are  interested  in  new  products,  in  new 
companies  coming  here,  and  also  in  the 
export  business. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  406  agreed  to. 

On  vote  407: 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  same  vote,  I  mentioned 
yesterday  to  the  hon.  Minister  the  fact  that 
a  gentleman  in  my  community  had  apparently 
some  process  where  he  could  have  salvaged— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Might  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  if  he  would  discuss  this  under  vote 
412,  new  products  for  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Newman:  Right.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  vote  one  short  question.  I  read  in  the 
paper  some  time  ago  that  the  hon.  Minister 
went  on  a  trip  to  Japan.  I  was  wondering  if 
he  could  tell  me  who  the  personnel  were, 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are  now  on  vote 
407. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Oh,  no,  we  are  still  on  406; 
407  was  called  but  not  passed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  is  the  question 
under  406? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  was  wondering  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  tell  me  who  the  personnel 
were  who  went  on  the  trip  to  Japan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  came  under  vote 
401. 

Mr.  Troy:  Ask  a  question  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  and  you  will  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  May  I  have  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  the  hon,  member 
puts  it  on  the  order  paper,  I  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  to  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Trotter:  Very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  407  agreed  to. 

On  vote  408: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Unfortunately,  I  could  not 
be  here  yesterday.  Did  the  hon.  Minister  say 
anything  in  his  opening  remarks  about  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation?  I  am  inter- 
ested in  it  because  I  had  them  call  on  me 
personally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  sorry,  I  missed 
the  question. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Did  the  hon.  Minister  say 
anything  about  the  Ontario  Research  Found- 
ation in  his  opening  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yesterday,  yes  I  did. 
I  reviewed  some  of  the  general  principles  of 
our  20-point  programme  last  year,  one  of 
which  dealt  with  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation.  I  reported  that  we  had  begun 
the  construction  of  the  new  satellite  com- 
munity and  that  we  were  asking  for  additional 
amounts  for  this  year  to  increase  the  grants 
for  special  studies  that  the  Ontario  Research 
Foundation  would  carry  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  408  agreed  to. 

On  vote  409: 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
mentioned,  I  would  like,  if  it  were  agreeable 
with  the  House,  that  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
commission  make  a  statement  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  commission. 

Mr.  F.  Cuindon  (Glengarry):  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  commission,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  reporting 
on  the  commission's  operation  for  1962. 

The  snccess  of  the  threefold  operation  of 
the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Development  Com- 
mission; Upper  Canada  Village;  Old  Fort 
Henry;  and  tlie  14  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
parks,  from  Adolphustown  to  the  Quebec 
])ordrr,  rniist  ultimately  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  This  is,  after  all,  what  we  are 
most  concerned  with  today  in  the  estimates 
for  Tlie  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopm(>nt. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
commission's  ever-growing  reputation  with 
regard  to  its  excellent  facilities,  its  un- 
paralleled scenic  attractions,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  historic  sites.  Nor  are  we  here 
to  tell  you  what  is  becoming  increasingly 
self-evident-the  pride  of  Canadians  in  their 
heritage,  in  their  history,  too  long  relegated 
to  textbooks. 


In  looking  ahead  to  1967  and  the  centenary 
of  our  Confederation,  Canadians  are  looking 
to  tlie  past,  taking  pride  in  the  foundations 
of  our  economy.  That  the  result  of  exhaustive 
research,  painstaking  detail  and  absolute  care 
in  the  reproduction  of  a  typical  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  village  of  100  years  ago,  has  attracted 
thousands  of  visitors  to  cross  the  toll-gate 
at  Upper  Canada  Village  is  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle.  That  thousands  more  have  enjoyed 
the  recreational  facilities  scattered  along  170 
miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  that 
tlirongs  of  people  have  thrilled  to  the  exciting 
displays  of  the  Fort  Henry  guard,  are  borne 
out  by  visitor  testimony  and  by  hard  statistics. 
And  it  is  statistics  we  are  concerned  with, 
for  it  is  largely  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
statistics  that  the  success  of  this  venture 
must  be  measured.  They  are  the  yardsticks 
by  which  is  indicated  the  true  merit  of  this 
vast  development  still  in  its  infancy. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  full  season,  from 
May  16  to  October  15,  the  commission 
facilities  have  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  Canada's  booming  tourist  industry,  have 
made  new  recreational  and  historic  areas 
available  to  tourists  and  our  own  families  as 
well,  and  have  resulted  in  a  significant 
economic  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley  area  of  Ontario. 

Receipts  from  non-resident  travel  in  Canada 
during  1962,  according  to  the  latest  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  report,  rose  to  an  all-time 
high  of  $560  million,  an  increase  of  16  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  1961.  For  the  first 
time  since  1951,  Americans  spent  more  here 
than  we  spent  there,  a  fact  undoubtedly  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  devaluation  of  our 
dollar,  but  in  part  to  the  increased  tourist 
facilities  in  the  province,  not  least,  those  of 
the  commission.  The  imbalance  for  all 
countries  was  at  its  lowest  point  since  1951— 
$50  million,  a  drop  of  $110  million  from  1961 
figures. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  of  1962  figures  with 

1961  will  best  indicate  the  growth  in  attend- 
ance. In  1961,  there  were  212,494  visitors 
to  Upper  Canada  Village;  this  year,  250,535, 
a  17.9  per  cent  increase.  In  1961,  Fort  Henry 
received  167,657  visitors;  in  1962,  188,321, 
a  12.3  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 
Overall  attendance  at  the  14  parks  was 
1,054,740  in  1961;  in  1962,  1,336,604,  a 
26.7  per  cent  increase.  There  were  134,912 
campers  in  1961;  in  1962,  194,994,  a  44.5  per 
cent  increase.  Total  attendance  to  all  of  the 
commission's    attractions    was    1,757,460    for 

1962  compared  to  1,419,065  in  1961,  a  23.8 
per  cent  increase. 

Although  Fort  Henry  has  been  open  to  the 
public  for  many  summers,  every  year  it  has 
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shown  a  sizeable  increase  in  attendance.  Many 
parks  were  opened  in  1960,  and  all  14  by 
1961.  Upper  Canada  Village,  of  course,  was 
not  opened  until  June  24,  1961.  In  just  one 
year  the  combined  operations  of  the  com- 
mission have  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in 
attendance.  Improvements  to  the  parks  un- 
doubtedly had  something  to  do  with  this, 
along  with  the  general  up-surge  of  interests  in 
family  camping.  All  the  parks  now  have  fresh 
water,  picnic  tables,  camp  stoves,  refresh- 
ment buildings,  change  houses,  supervision 
and  modern  conveniences,  while  overnight 
parks  have  fresh  water,  picnic  tables,  super- 
vision, firewood  for  sale  and  modem  con- 
veniences. 

A  new  modem  cafeteria-style  restaurant 
was  opened  just  outside  the  village  entrance 
last  summer  accommodating  up  to  1,000 
guests  a  day.  Also  last  year  the  most  modern 
marina  on  the  St.  Lawrence  was  opened  at 
Crysler  Farm  Battle  Park  attracting  a  num- 
ber of  water-borne  visitors. 

The  establishment  of  Canadian  customs  and 
immigration  here  facilitated  entry  into  the 
country  of  American  visitors.  Three  new 
buildings  have  been  added  to  the  present 
number  in  the  village— a  guard  house,  bateau 
shed  and  public  lavatory.  Christ  Church  will 
be  open  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  70  new  camp  sites  in  Mille 
Roches  park  as  well  as  enlarged  facilities  at 
Riverside  and  Ivy  Lea  parks. 

I  mentioned  earlier  to  the  hon.  members  the 
economic  impetus  which  these  tourists  and 
their  dollars  have  given  the  area  covered 
by  the  commission's  facilities.  In  a  study  of 
tourist  spending  in  the  town  of  Morrisburg— 
near  Upper  Canada  Village— one  of  several 
undertaken  this  summer  by  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  PubHcity,  it  was  found  that 
between  70  and  90  per  cent  of  spending 
was  non-resident  spending.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $450,000  was  added  to 
the  economy  of  the  area  with  an  additional 
per  capita  spending  of  $250.  Tourist  dollars 
are  new  dollars.  They  add  to  what  already 
i        is  there.   They  take  nothing  away. 

r  Taking  the  total  commission  figures  for  this 

year,  if  each  visitor  spent  a  day  in  the  area 
and  spent  an  average  of  $10,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  17  million  new  dollars  were 
injected  into  the  economy  of  eastern  Ontario. 
Because  of  the  multiplier  principle  of  new 
dollars  these  would  probably  have  the  effect 
of  three  times  as  many  dollars,  or  $51  million, 
providing  jobs  for  10,000  new  families.  Every 
section  of  retail  trade  and,  indirectly,  whole- 
sale trade,  benefits.  Unconsciously  this  income 


had  an  effect  on  the  lives  and  livelihood  of 
everyone  of  the  100-plus  communities  and 
3,000  residents  of  the  Seaway  valley. 

This  new  income  for  the  area  will  result 
in  the  building  of  more  motels,  hotels  and 
restaurants  to  take  care  of  increasing  traffic. 

Another  aspect  of  this  additional  income  is 
the  fact  that  tlie  commission  employs  some 
200  university  students  as  guides.  The  salary 
these  student  receive  often  pays,  in  part,  their 
tuition  for  the  next  university  year.  From 
an  educational  point  of  view  the  village  has 
attracted  thousands  of  school  children  by  the 
bus  load,  from  both  within  and  without  the 
province.  This  year's  trip  to  London,  in  June, 
of  the  Fort  Henry  guard  not  only  enables 
these  students  to  go  abroad,  many  for  the 
first  time,  it  also  enhances  the  reputation  of 
the  guard  and  Fort  Henry  overseas. 

Visitors  came  from  many  different  coun- 
tries, including  all  the  continental  United 
States.  There  were  300  group  visits,  including 
school  children,  to  the  village— one  from  as 
far  away  as  Alberta. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  outlay  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, the  department  responsible  for  the  com- 
mission's activities,  has  been  considerable.  The 
expenditure  on  research  in  building  and 
improving  the  existing  facilities,  the  cost  in 
time  and  labour,  has  been  great.  This  year 
the  commission  almost  broke  even.  Its  oper- 
ating expenses  were  almost  met  by  revenues. 
The  investment  is  beginning  to  reap  its 
rewards.  Next  year,  it  is  our  hope  to  return 
to  the  government  a  small  operating  profit. 

Looking  ahead  to  1963,  the  commission  has 
every  hope  that  it  will  be  another  bumper 
year.  We  predict  300,000  visitors  will  flock 
to  Upper  Canada  Village  alone;  while  many 
thousands  of  Ontario  residents  have  already 
seen  this  phenomenal  parks  complex,  there 
are  many  who  have  not.  With  the  highways 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  No  401  and  No.  2, 
being  the  most  travelled  in  the  country,  we 
can  expect  many  of  our  visitors  to  Canada 
to  take  advantage  of  the  attractions  offered. 
And  so  the  word  will  spread. 

This  year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Crysler  Farm  and  special  events  are 
being  planned  to  honour  this  important  battle 
of  the  war  of  1812— probably  a  two-day  cele- 
bration in  mid-July.  A  regatta  will  be  held 
June  1  and  2  off  Crysler  Park  marina.  The 
invitation  to  the  Fort  Henry  guard  to  take 
part,  for  the  second  time— a  unique  honour- 
in  the  annual  tournament  at  Earls  Court,^ 
London,  England,  is  another  feather  in  tlie 
commission's  cap.  The  guard  is  also  extending 
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their  activities  at  home.  Each  Wednesday 
e\'ening  they  will  perform  a  special  retreat 
ceremony— the  "Sunset  ceremonial"— is  sched- 
uled this  year  for  August  29. 

It  is  not  the  hard  working  members  of  the 
commission  alone  to  whom  the  success  of 
this  venture  is  owed.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  support  given  the  commission  by  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  particularly  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Pubhcity  (Mr.  Cath- 
cart),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Roberts),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton);  nor  should  we  overlook 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  residents  of 
the  Seaway  valley,  who  have  offered  the 
warm  hand  of  hospitality  to  our  visitors. 

In  summing  vxp,  may  I  just  say  how  pleased 
we  are  that  this  second  full  season  of  the 
commission's  joint  operations  has  been  so 
successful.  We  do  not  however  intend  to 
sit  back  in  smug  self-satisfaction.  We  must 
keep  on  with  a  job  well  begun;  improve  and 
better  existing  facilities;  build  new  ones  so 
that  in  the  years  to  come  we  will  be  billed 
as  the  most  attractive  historic  recreational 
parks  area  in  North  America.  In  the  com- 
mission's relatively  short  life  we  have  already 
made  a  vital  contribution  to  Canada's  tourist 
industry.  We  have  the  potential  to  make  an 
even  more  substantial  contribution.  With  hard 
work  and  your  help  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Troy:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  put  down  the 
gavel  before  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question 
on  408. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  if  this  is  the  vote  on  which 
we  should  ask  in  regard  to  anything  which  has 
to  do  with  the  research  foundation.  Sir,  is 
your  research  group  doing  any  research  in 
the  possibility  of  reversing  the  waters  of  the 
river  Harricanaw  to  flow  south  to  the  Ottawa 
and  eventually  via  the  Mattawa  river,  Lake 
Nipissing  and  a  Georgian  Bay  canal  to  the 
Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  that  come  under  this 
vote  408  or- 

Ilon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No;  that  comes  imder 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources.  That 
is  a  matter  of  tlie  creation  of  electrical  power. 
We  discussed  that  last  year,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  recall,  and  I  pointed  out  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  economics;  tlierefore  at  the 
moment  it  is  uneconomic  from  a  power  point 
of  view,  but  while  power  changes  and  costs 
fluctuate  the  matter  must  be  kept  under  con- 
stant review  so  that  when  these  get  within 
proper  ranges,  if  it  then  becomes  an  economic 
programme,  it  could  be  continued. 


Mr.  Troy:  Well,  sir,  I  was  not  considering 
it  as  a  form  of  energy,  I  was  considering  it 
as  a  form  of  resource  that  you  could  sell  to 
the  United  States,  sell  water,  because,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  pointed  out  yesterday 
in  his  remarks,  more  and  more  will  be  the 
use  of  the  atomic  energy  reactors  and  the 
use  of  usable  water— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  question,  in 
any  event,  is  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  pro- 
grammes that  is  undertaken  by  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  would  it  be  undertaken  by 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  sir.  I  tried  to 
indicate  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  being 
studied  and  the  only  thing  which  is— it  is  an 
international  problem,  incidentally— 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —which  is  now  under 
study  both  with  some  of  the  co-operating 
states  in  the  United  States,  the  federal 
government,  and  the  Ontario  Hydro.  When 
the  matter  becomes  one  of  an  economic  possi- 
bility then  I  should  think  that  greater  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  it;  but  at  this 
time  it  is  yet  beyond  the  fringe  of  con- 
ceivability  because  of  the  cost  involved. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  if  the  United  States  will 
pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  some- 
thing that  is  considered— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  what  is  being 
discussed,  I  agree.  If  they  will  do  it  it  makes 
it  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Troy:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  most 
pleased  to  hear  the  economic  effect  that  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  parks  had  on  that  area 
of  eastern  Ontario.  Surely  if  a  project  such 
as  this  can  be  of  so  much  benefit  to  one 
portion  of  Ontario  the  government  should 
consider  setting  up  these  similar  projects  in 
the  area  that  is  not  as  economically  well  oflF 
as  is  the  central  part  of  Ontario;  I  refer  to 
possibly  a  commission  that  might  include 
Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit  River  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  establishment  of  a  park  or  the  park 
system;  because  after  all  the  original  Jesuits 
and  missionaries  came  into  the  area  well 
over  200  years  ago,  and  certainly  there  would 
be  something  of  historical  value  that  could 
attract  a  greater  number  of  tourists  than  does 
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the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  parks  system.    That 
is  one  way  you  could  be  helping  our  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  programme  that 
I  suggested  or  indicated  to  the  hon.  member, 
that  has  been  proposed  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  and  my- 
self, and  upon  which  discussions  will  take 
place  with  the  new  government  in  Ottawa  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  sworn  in,  relates  I  think 
to  an  infinitely  more  effective  programme,  one 
that  is  being  sponsored  by  your  own  city 
for  development  within  the  city  itself. 

Mr.  Belanger:  May  I  ask  the  vice-chairman 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Commission  who  just 
gave  the  report:  You  mentioned  that  quite  a 
few  of  these  students,  university  students, 
were  given  part-time  employment  in  the 
summer  months;  I  would  like  to  know 
approximately  the  wages  that  you  do  pay 
them  and,  at  the  same  time,  whether  they 
are  recruited  from  all  across  the  province  or 
just  from  one  section  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  member's  question,  I  understand 
that  those  students  make  an  average— that  is 
the  first  part  of  the  question— of  from  $900  to 
$1,100  during  the  summer.  The  second  part 
of  the  question— I  wish  the  hon.  member 
would  ask  it  again,  I  did  not  get  it  precisely. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Do  these  students  come 
from  only  one  section  of  the  province  or  do 
they  come  from  all  over  Ontario? 

Mr.  Guindon:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
come  from  all  over  Ontario,  as  far  as  I  know. 
As  you  know,  we  have  students  from  six  or 
seven  ridings  in  eastern  Ontario;  we  also 
have  some  from  western  Ontario  as  well.  We 
have  a  personnel  officer  selecting  all  the 
candidates. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Where  may  they  send  their 
application  blanks  and  when  do  you  select 
them? 

Mr.  Guindon:  All  the  applications  are  sent 
in  to  Morrisburg  at  the  head  office;  we  have 
a  personnel  officer  selecting  the  candidates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  the  hon.  member 
has  anyone  he  is  interested  in,  if  he  would 
just  have  them  write  a  letter  saying  that  they 
would  like  to  apply  for  such  an  opportunity 
and  send  it  to  the  office  of  the  Ontario-St. 
Lawrence  Development  Commission  at 
Morrisburg,  we  will  be  happy  to  see  that  he 
gets  the  application  forms. 


Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  will  send  him  some  application  forms  in 
tonight's  mail. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Will  they  get  a 
job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Pardon?  Are  you  look- 
ing for  one  too,  because  we  might  as  well  do 
it  all  at  the  same  time.  We  will  send  some 
application  forms. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  a  great  many  students 
in  the  last  several  years  that  have  not  been 
able  to  get  employment,  with  very  deleterious 
effects  upon  themselves  and  their  families' 
economy. 

Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  re- 
mind the  hon.  member  that  we  have  many, 
many  applications,  far  more  than  the  jobs  that 
are  available.  We  only  have  jobs  for  about 
200,  but  I  would  be  glad,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said,  to  send  application  forms  to  the 
hon.  members  for  Sudbury  and  Windsor- 
Sandwich. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  409  agreed  to. 

On  vote  410: 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  On  410  I 
would  just  like  to  make  a  comment  about  the 
regional  development  associations.  I  think 
they  perform  a  very  vital  function  in  this 
province  and  I  realize  that  one  of  their  func- 
tions is  the  attraction  of  industry  to  the  local 
areas.  Certainly  they  have  many  more 
functions  other  than  this  one,  but  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  his  department  does 
through  the  regional  development  associations 
to  aid  in  this  particular  phase  of  their  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  first  of  all,  so 
that  we  can  have  it  understood,  I  just  refer 
to  you  what  the  duties  of  this  branch  are,  if 
I  may,  just  so  that  we  have  that  on  the 
record.  I  have  them  listed  here  in  this  order. 
Our  purpose  is  to  make  known  the  concepts 
of  municipal  programming  on  a  regional  basis. 

Secondly,  to  educate  by  means  of  univer- 
sity seminars  and  academic  conferences  on 
the  advanced  thinking  on  local  government 
policies. 

Thirdly,  to  provide  direct  liaison  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis  between  local 
authorities  and  the  Ontario  government. 

Fourthly,  encourage  the  improvement  of 
the  inter-municipal  environment  as  a  good 
setting  for  new  and  existing  industry. 
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Fifthly,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation, and  co-ordinator  between  the  various 
regional  development  associations. 

Six,  to  explain  and  popularize  a  stand- 
ardized system  of  regions  based  on  the  official 
provincial  plan  of  economic  regions. 

Seven,  to  encourage  feasibility  studies  and 
economic  surveys  in  particular  areas  upon 
which  future  economic  development  can  be 
based. 

Eight,  to  foster  regional  outdoor  recrea- 
tional space  programmes. 

Nine,  to  encourage  co-ordination  of 
regional  tourist  promotion. 

Ten,  to  aid  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries and  the  encouragement  of  existing 
manufacturing  within  regions. 

These  then  are  the  general  duties  of  the 
branch,  including  however— I  have  left  out 
two  others,  to  encourage  close  co-operation 
and  act  as  liaison  between  the  development 
associations  in  ARDA  and  other  agricultural 
programmes  and  to— it  is  a  negative  way  of 
putting  it— discourage  parochialism  and  in- 
jurious patterns  of  municipal  competition  for 
industry;  in  short,  to  encourage  them  to  think 
in  terms  of  regions, 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wanted  to  say,  to  make  a 
remark  on  this  subject.  I  observed  that,  during 
my  absence  from  my  own  constituency  in  the 
past  few  days,  two  events  have  occurred  that 
arc  worthy  of  noting.  One  is  that  Sudbury 
city  council  has  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Northeastern  Ontario  Development  Associa- 
tion. That  is  not  an  entirely  surprising  move 
because  rumours  of  that  have  been  noted  at 
council  meetings  for  quite  a  period  of  time 
now.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege, 
bestowed  upon  me  by  the  former  Min- 
ister of  this  department,  of  travelling  up  to 
North  Bay,  along  with  my  hon.  colleague 
from  Nipissing,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  that 
regional  development  association. 

Tlic  discussion  at  that  time  was  very  useful 
and  it  underlined  and  emphasized  the  concern 
of  the  people  in  the  northeastern  region  for 
sonic  move  away  from  their  dependence  upon 
the  basic  industries  of  forestry  and  mining. 
Of  course  that  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  nortjieastern  Ontario  for  a  good 
long  period  of  time,  especially  in  the  areas 
of  Tinnnins  and  Kirkland,  I  might  say.  The 
inhabitants  there  have  always  in  their  sub- 
conscious the  thought  that  some  day  the 
mining  ore  reserves  will  run  out  or  federal 
government  will  show  a  demonstration  of 
further  cynicism  for  gold  mining  and  the 
supports  will  be  pulled  out. 


This  very  day  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Kerr-Addison  Gold  Mines,  one  of  the  larger 
producers  in  the  area  of  Kirkland  Lake,  has 
announced  that  its  ore  reserves  will  be  ex- 
hausted in  a  ten-year  period.  That  mine,  of 
course,  could  close  down  if  there  are  any 
changes  in  The  Emergency  Gold  Mining 
Assistance  Act  and  support  is  not  given  by 
government  subsidy  to  continue  the  oper- 
ations of  marginal  producers. 

This,  I  say  once  again,  and  it  is  worth 
repeating,  underlines  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
in  northeastern  Ontario  that  this  century  has 
actually  seen  little  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  industries  that  can  support 
the  people,  who  through  choice  or  by  acci- 
dent or  by  circumstances,  make  their  home 
in  that  part  of  Ontario. 

Before  going  on  to  say  anything  further 
about  that,  it  is  worth  noting  that  again  this 
week  a  significant  announcement  was  made 
at  Sudbury,  and  this  one  was  cause  for  greater 
optimism,  of  course,  than  the  earlier  one  I 
referred  to  of  Sudbury's  withdrawal  from  the 
Regional  Development  Association.  That  was 
the  visit  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  to 
that  community.  As  is  usual,  of  course,  when  | 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  visits  a  com- 
munity that  is  held  by  an  Opposition  member^ 
that  lilinister  must  obey  the  inflexible  rule. 
There  is  an  inflexible  rule  laid  down  some- 
where, and  I  imagine  it  is  enforced  by  the 
greatest  penalties,  that  he  must  not  inform 
the  Opposition  member  of  his  impending 
visit.  He  must  sneak  into  town. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Docs  this  have  anything  to      ^ 
do  with  vote  410?  I 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  does.  It  has  something 
to    do    with    the    economy    of    northeastern 
Ontario   and   the   Northeastern   Development      j 
Association.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  on  the  Regional 
Development  Services  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  under  the  trade  and 
industry  branch. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  No,  not 
the  trade  and  industry  branch.  We  are  up 
here  at  410. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Regional  Development 
Association— pardon  me— the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  informs  me. 

The  hon.  Minister  announced,  I  think,  for 
the  seventh  time— I  will  count  them  up  over 
the  weekend— the  building  of  the  road  from 
Sudbury  to  Timmins.  The  headline  pro- 
claimed it  in  Monday  morning's  paper  and  it 
was    almost    identical,    of    course,    to    other 
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headlines  that  I  have  seen  over  the  past  few 
years  announcing  government  pohcy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  building  of  that  road. 

If  the  government  this  time  is  serious,  and 
the  building  of  that  road  has  served  as  fodder 
for  several  elections,  then,  of  course,  I  com- 
mend it.  I  do  not  expect  that  anyone  in  my 
community,  let  alone  the  press  which  does 
not  support  the  Liberal  Party,  will  make  any 
reference  to  the  fact  that  I  have  talked  my- 
self almost  hoarse  in  this  Legislature  plead- 
ing for  the  building  of  that  road. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  of  no  moment,  not 
important  as  compared  with  the  actual  start 
on  the  construction.  I  must  then  at  this  time 
connect  Sudbury's  withdrawal  from  the  Re- 
gional Development  Association  with  the 
previous  failure  to  build  that  road,  because 
the  two  are  inextricably  intertwined.  Sud- 
bury, in  the  absence  of  that  road,  of  course, 
has  no  communication,  contact,  social  or 
economic  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  north- 
eastern Ontario.  If  it  did  make  contact  in 
the  field  of  economics,  this  would  mean  going 
in  an  easterly  direction  some  80  miles  to  the 
hub  of  the  constituency  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing— 

Mr.  Troy:  The  Gateway  to  the  North. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  Gateway  to  the  North, 
he  says.  And  then,  of  course,  travelling  up 
along  the  ONR  or  Highway  11,  which  is  a 
very  lengthy  route  for  business  personnel  to 
get  into  contact  with  the  Timmins-Kirkland 
Lake  mining  complex.  Accordingly,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  road  means  Sudbury  has  been 
isolated  from  the  northeast,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  short  communication  it  has  not  had 
much  in  the  way  of  common  interests  or  ad- 
mixture of  economic  activity. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  yet  that  the 
government  is  serious  about  building  this 
road  because  I  remember  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day, the  "Grey  Fox"  from  Victoria  coming 
into  our  community  four  days  before  the 
election  and  saying:  "We  are  going  to  build 
that  road  and  we  are  going  to  make  an  im- 
mediate start." 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  count  on  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  of  course  he  did  not,  he 
did  not!  He  made  the  promise,  the  press 
reported  it,  but  he  did  not  make  any  start 
on  the  building  of  the  road  at  all.  I  trust 
that  his  successor— I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  his  successor— is  not  quite  so  politi- 
cal as  the  man  from  Victoria  about  this. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Oh,  I  wouldn't 

say  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
expresses  some  reservation  that  he  is.  But 
if  I  might  put  it  this  way,  he  is  not  quite  so 
political  because  he  has  not  got  encrusted 
upon  him  the  sagacity  of  many  long  years  of 
leadership;  he  is  naive  and  new  in  the  job. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  not  count  on  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  he  is  learning.  I  cannot 
go  overboard— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Thick  skinned,  too,  so 
carry  on. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

I  cannot  go  overboard  and  say  that  I  actu- 
ally believe  that  they  are  going  to  build  that 
road  at  all. 

That  has  been  one  thing  in  the  northeast; 
Sudbury  is  a  thriving  metropolitan  complex, 
Sudbury  has  more  secondary  industry  than 
any  of  the  other  centres  of  mining  activity  or 
forest  industry  activity.  All  of  these  commun- 
ities up  there  would  benefit  from  contact  in 
social  and  economic  intercourse  with  Sud- 
bury. 

The  other  thing  is  that  this  government 
and  its  emissaries  for  20  years  have  come 
into  northeastern  Ontario  from  time  to  time, 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  leader  of  the 
government  at  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
they  have  talked  about  our  great  potential. 
They  have  talked  about  what  a  wonderful 
people  reside  there,  full  of  industry  and 
vigour  and  energy  and  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  living  on  the  fronteir  and  so  on.  The 
champion,  of  course,  of  that  type  of  talk  was 
again  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria. 

But  the  lesser  hghts,  I  have  heard  them  do 
it,  too.  In  20  years  of  o£Bce,  not  two,  but  20 
years  of  office,  this  government  can  really 
point  to  nothing  concrete  that  it  has  done 
in  order  to  stimulate  some  other  economic 
activity  in  northeastern  Ontario  other  than 
dependence  upon  the  basic  industries.  We 
have  said  now,  having  pointed  out— and  I 
would  not  have  to  prove  to  my  constituents 
and  I  will  not  have  to  prove  to  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  Nickel  Belt  for  whom  the  road  is 
being  built;  and  remember  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  said  in  this  House  when  the  sena- 
tor was  here— that  I  want  you  to  build  that 
road  not  for  myself,  but  I  want  you  to  build 
it  for  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt,  be- 
cause that  is  a  Conservative  constituency  and 
mine  is  not.  No  part  of  that  road  will  be  in 
my  constituency.  But  the  seat  is  now  vacant. 
The  seat  is  without  representation  except  for 
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the  quasi  representation,  unpaid,  unhonoured 
and  unsung,  that  I  give  it  in  provincial  affairs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  it  is  quasi,  why 
should  it  be  honoured- 
Mr.   Sopha:    I   am  not  going  to   stop  and 
exchange  banter  with  you  tliis  morning. 

That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons,  because 
the  seat  is  vacant,  that  has  stimulated  the 
government  to  make  the  annoimcement.  Now, 
having  said  that,  that  this  government  can 
point  with  no  pride,  no  honour,  due  to  its 
treatment  of  that  area,  I  want  to  go  on  and 
say  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
myself,  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing,  and 
others  have  said  specifically  and  positively 
what  we  would  do. 

One  of  the  things  we  would  do  in  that 
area,  of  course,  is  we  would  stop  viewing 
that  railroad  that  has  no  chairman— the  rail- 
road that  is  not  important  enough  for  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  appoint  a  chairman. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  suffers  from  the 
defect  of  many  political  leaders  in  that  he  is 
hesitant  and  dilatory  about  appointing  chair- 
men to  anything. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  How  would  you 
know? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  by  observation  in 
watching  him.  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  watching  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I 
make  him  a  special  study.   Of  course,  I  know. 

We  have  said  in  relation  to  that  railroad 
that  we  should  stop  viewing  it  from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  balance  sheet.   We  would  put 
that  railroad  back  into  the  context  of  its  be- 
ginnings, and  its  beginnings  were  as  a  devel-     i. 
opment  road.  | 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  I 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  ta 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Oa 
Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  return  to  the 
order  paper.  There  will  be  no  night  session 
Monday,  there  will  be  a  night  session  Tues- 
day and  be  ready  for  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, depending  upon  how  the  business  of  the 
House  proceeds. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Are  we 
going  to  continue  with  these  estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  will  complete  them 
in  due  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m» 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
members  of  the  Women's  Conservative 
Association,  Mimico,  and  the  warden  and 
members  of  the  road  committee  of  Lennox- 
Addington. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills,  presented 
the  committee's  fifth  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mortgage  Brokers  Registration  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments. 

Bill  No.  128,  The  Proceedings  Against  the 
Crown  Act,  1962-63. 

Mr.  Speaker  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Police  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr 
Speaker,  the  first  amendment  in  this  bill  will 
allow  cities  and  counties,  and  other  muni- 
cipalities that  have  a  combined  population  of 
more  than  5,000,  to  establish  a  joint  board 
of  commissioners  of  police.  The  second 
amendment  will  enable  a  council  to  provide 
more  realistically  for  monies  that  may  be 
required  under  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment then  being  negotiated. 


The  functions  of  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission are  set  out  in  section  4.  Section  5 
provides  for  the  overall  control  of  the  police 
forces  in  Ontario  through  the  Attorney- 
General  by  the  government.  Section  6  pro- 
vides for  the  commissioner  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  to  file  a  report  annually 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  force. 

THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill 
to  amend  The  Land  Titles  Act  to  enable  a 
person  other  than  a  barrister  or  solicitor  to 
be  appointed  Senior  Deputy  Master  of  Titles. 

THE  OLEOMARGARINE  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Oleomargarine  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  of  explanation  with  reference 
to  the  bill  which  has  just  been  introduced— 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Oleomargarine  Act. 

The  bill  to  amend  The  Oleomargarine  Act 
makes  provision  for  coloured  margarine  to 
be  sold  in  Ontario  in  the  yellow  colour  range 
not  less  than  10.5  degrees  measured  in  terms 
of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale.  The  bill 
does  not  amend  the  present  legislation  in 
regard  to  oleomargarine  in  the  present  colour 
range  of  1.6  degrees  and  under,  therefore 
pale  yellow  oleomargarine  below  this  point  on 
the  tintometer  scale  may  continue  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  legislation  is 
that  a  distinct  colour  range  of  between  1.6 
degrees  and  10.5  degrees  has  been  provided 
for  butter,  and  a  distinct  colour  range  has 
been  provided  for  oleomargarine  of  1.6 
degrees  of  yellow  and  below  and  10.5  degrees 
of  yellow  and   above.   This  means  that  the 
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traditional  yellow  colour  range  which  has 
been  used  for  butter,  going  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  usage  of  butter,  is  being 
preserved,  and  rightfully  so,  for  this  most 
important  and  essential  industry  in  the  pro- 
vincial economy.  The  remainder  of  the  yellow 
colour  range  has  been  allotted  to  oleo- 
margarine. These  two  distinctive  colour 
ranges  will  make  any  misrepresentation  im- 
possible and  will  allow  each  product  to  be 
sold  with  an  acceptable  colour  on  its  own 
merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to  amend  The  Oleo- 
margarine Act  also  provides  that  the  manu- 
facturer must  show  the  kinds  of  refined  oil 
and  the  percentage  of  each  kind  of  oil  used 
in  the  oleomargarine,  in  a  legible  manner  on 
the  package.  At  the  present  moment,  oleo- 
margarine manufacturers  in  this  province  are 
not  required  to  show  on  the  package  the 
kind  of  oil  used  in  the  oleomargarine  and 
this  has  been  normally  presented  under  the 
general  term  "refined  edible  oil".  At  one  time, 
this  did  not  present  a  problem  to  the  con- 
sumer but  it  does  today. 

In  the  early  1950's,  the  use  of  vegetable 
oils  accounted  for  94  per  cent  of  the  total 
oils  used  in  oleomargarine.  In  1961,  vegetable 
oils  contributed  only  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  and,  from  data  available  for  the  January- 
October  period,  1962,  there  was  a  further 
decline  to  63  per  cent  of  the  total.  And  I  am 
informed  that,  since  that  time,  there  has  been 
a  further  marked  decrease  in  the  use  of 
vegetable  oils  because  of  the  lower  price  of 
other  oils  which  are  available.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  important  point.  The  consumer  is 
entitled  to  know  what  he  or  she  is  buying. 
While  earlier  oleomargarines  were  made  in 
the  main  from  vegetable  oils,  today  increasing 
amoimts  of  fish  oil  and  edible  tallow  or  lard 
are  being  used,  in  order  that  a  cheaper 
product  may  be  placed  on  the  market. 

The  increased  use  of  these  cheaper  oils 
is  very  easy  to  understand  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that,  as  of  April,  1963,  the 
delivered  price  in  Toronto  for  soybean  oil 
was  11.83  cents  per  pound,  for  fish  oil  8.68 
cents  per  pound,  and  for  edible  tallow  8.25 
cents  per  pound.  I  must  make  it  quite  clear 
that  there  are  certain  higher  priced  brands 
of  oleomargarine  on  the  market  which  are  not 
made  from  fish  or  animal  fats  and  which,  I 
xmderstand,  are  made  from  pure  vegetable 
oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  fish 
oil  or  tallow  are  not  perfectly  edible  products 
but  I  do  maintain  if  these  products  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine— and 
they  have  been  in  Ontario  in  increasing 
quantities— then   the   consumer   is   entitled   to 


know  by  the  labelling  on  the  package  the 
type  of  oil  which  he  or  she  is  buying  and  the 
percentage  of  each  oil  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  oleomargarine. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  development 
of  our  own  economy.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  oleomargarine  industry  is  of  benefit 
to  the  Ontario  economy  because  it  uses 
domestic  oils  but  I  am  informed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  cheap  fish  oil,  which  sold 
for  8.68  cents  per  pound  in  April  in  Toronto 
and  as  low  as  6.03  cents  per  pound  in 
October,  1962,  is  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  House  would  be  interested  in 
the  oils  and  fats  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  oleomargarine  in  Canada.  In  1950,  the 
usage  was  as  follows:  10.2  per  cent  coconut 
oil,  all  imported;  54.6  per  cent  cottonseed 
oil,  all  imported;  23.6  per  cent  soybean  oil, 
largely  imported  either  as  oil  or  as  whole 
beans;  5.4  per  cent  other  vegetable  oils, 
largely  imported— for  a  total  of  93.8  per  cent 
total  vegetable  oil  usage.  In  addition,  in 
1950,  6.2  per  cent  fish  oil  only  was  used. 

For  the  January-October  period,  1962, 
the  statistics  of  the  oils  used  in  oleomargarine 
indicate,  as  follows:  9.3  per  cent  coconut  oil, 
all  imported;  1.9  per  cent  cottonseed  oil,  all 
imported;  9.2  per  cent  palm  oil,  all  imported; 
36.9  per  cent  soybean  oil,  mainly  from  im- 
ported sources;  6  per  cent  other  vegetable 
oils,  mainly  imported— for  a  total  of  63.3  per 
cent  total  vegetable  oils— a  marked  decrease 
of  over  30  per  cent  from  1950. 

However,  1962  saw  a  total  usage  of  fish  oil 
of  31.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  6.2  per 
cent  in  1950,  a  large  percentage  of  which  we 
understand  is  imported  into  Canada.  In  1950, 
apparently  no  edible  tallow  or  lard  was  used 
in  oleomargarine  but,  in  1962,  5.4  per  cent 
was  utilized.  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
trend  just  outlined  seems  to  be  continuing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  Ontario  soy- 
beans contribute  to  the  vegetable  oil  supply 
but,  when  exports  and  imports  are  balanced 
out,  Ontario  soybeans  only  contribute  about 
8.4  per  cent  to  the  available  soybean  oil 
supply  for  domestic  use.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  for  domestic  use  and  there  are 
many  other  uses  for  soybean  oil  than  the 
oleomargarine  industry.  It  should  also  be 
emphasized  that  soybeans  for  crushing  pur- 
poses for  several  years  now  have  moved  into 
Canada  and  Ontario  from  the  United  States 
free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  attempted  to  weigh 
all  of  the  considerations  of  this  problem  very 
carefully  and  to  take  what  we  think  is  a 
realistic  and  fair  attitude.   Oleomargarine  is 
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a  cheaper  product  than  butter.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  it  can  be  a  cheaper  product 
since  its  ingredients  are  mainly  imported  and 
are  produced  under  economic  conditions 
different  from  those  in  this  country.  However, 
we  have  recognized  in  this  legislation  that 
this  is  a  food  product  which  many  consumers 
wish  to  buy.  Under  this  amendment,  it  will 
be  presented  on  the  market  in  packages 
marked  in  such  a  way  that  the  consumer  will 
know  what  he  or  she  is  buying  and  with  a 
colour  of  yellow  which  will  make  misrepre- 
sentation between  butter  and  oleomargarine 
extremely  difficult. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  I  direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
now,  on  the  statement  he  has  just  made?  In 
view  of  the  difficulty  that  I  am  sure  most 
hon.  members  have  in  visualizing  the  exact 
shade  of  colour  involved  in  the  reference  to 
a  10.5  per  cent  reading  on  a  certain  technical 
scale,  would  the  hon.  Minister  be  prepared 
to  make  samples  available  for  inspection  by 
the  hon.  members  before  this  bill  comes  up 
for  second  reading?  Samples,  that  is,  using 
that  particular  degree  of  colouration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  quite  all  right 
with  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  do  that.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  we  should  arrange  to  see  it  at  a 
uniform  time,  because  we  do  not  want  it  left 
out  in  the  heat;  it  has  to  be  kept  at  a  oegree 
of  refrigeration. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  a  cooler  up  in  the 
press  gallery  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  how  would  it  be 
if  we  set  a  time  tomorrow  morning  to  see  it? 
Would  that  be  all  right?  We  will  set  a  time 
as  soon  as  I  can  arrange  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  In  respect  to  this,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  advise  me  whether  or  not  he 
released  any  statement  to  the  press  on  Friday 
about  the  contents  of  the  bill  that  he  has  just 
enunciated?   Or  to  any  individual  perhaps? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Can  he  give  any  ex- 
planation for  the  story  that  appeared  in  the 
London  Free  Press? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  have  not  seen 
the  story. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister 
certainly  has  heard  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
not  been  told? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  no  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  heard 
comments  on  this  particular  explanation  by 
the  hon.  Minister  as  I  came  in  here  15 
minutes  ago;  and  they  said  before  this  day 
was  out  this  bill  would  be  presented  and 
possibly  passed. 


THE  MILK  INDUSTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bilL 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  to 
amend  The  Milk  Industry  Act  provides  for  a 
clarification  of  the  definition  of  fluid  milk  for 
the  purposes  of  agreements  between  fluid 
milk  producers  and  distributors  and  the 
administration  of  the  Act. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
milk  industry  board  with  reference  to  appli- 
cations to  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  Supreme 
Court  judge  in  connection  with  offences  under 
the  Act  by  persons  operating  under  the  Act 
and  regulations. 

As  well,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Ontario  Whole  Milk  Producers  League,  The 
Milk  Industry  Act  is  being  amended  to 
include  sections  12,  28(a)  and  28(b)  of  Bill 
No.  106,  already  reported  by  the  standing 
committee  on  agriculture.  These  sections, 
sir,  ensure  that  where  a  marketing  plan 
is  in  force  all  of  the  products  will  be  marketed 
under  the  plan. 

To  complement  the  amendments  to  The 
Oleomargarine  Act,  this  bill  provides  that 
butter  shall  be  restricted  to  its  traditional 
colour  range  of  more  than  1.6  degrees  and 
less  than  10.5  degrees  of  yellow  measured 
in  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale. 

THE  BRUCELLOSIS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Brucellosis 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  of 
explanation  on  this:  at  the  present  time  The 
Brucellosis  Act,   in   section   14,   sets  out   the 
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amount  of  compensation  that  may  be  paid 
for  purebred  animals  and  for  grade  animals 
that  die  as  a  result  of  shock  from  treatment. 
We  propose  to  delete  section  14  of  the  Act 
and  include  in  the  regulations  the  amount 
of  compensation  that  may  be  paid  for  animals 
so  lost.  It  would  mean  that  there  may  be  a 
more  realistic  look  taken  at  the  value  of  the 
animal  in  the  regulations.  Tliis  is  what  we 
propose  to  do. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  kind  permission,  in  reference  to  The 
Oleomargarine  Act,  that  we  did  hold  a  press 
conference  today  at  11.30  to  tell  the  press  of 
the  proposed  legislation  that  would  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  this  afternoon.  I  assume 
that  hon.  members  likely  heard  this  as  a 
result  of  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  bill  is  going  to  get  Royal 
Assent  by  the  end  of  this  week,  is  that  right? 

ONTARIO  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  for  the 
establishment  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
council  for  the  arts. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  follows  an  announcement 
made  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  we 
would  establish  such  a  council.  It  sets  up  a 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Province  of 
Ontario  Council  of  the  Arts  and  will  consist 
of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  ten  other 
members,  all  of  whom  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  Sir,  the 
appointments  are  staggered  and  the  first  four 
appointed  will  have  a  term  of  one  year,  the 
next  four  a  term  of  two  years,  and  another 
four  terms  of  three  years.  After  that  the 
appointments  will  be  for  three-year  terms  so 
that  we  will  have  a  succession  of  appoint- 
ments expiring  each  year. 

The  fimction  assigned  to  the  council  in 
the  bill  is  to  promote  the  study,  enjoyment 
and  production  of  works  in  the  general  field 
of  the  creative  arts.  With  this  objective  in 
mind,  it  is  given  power  to  co-operate  with 
other  organizations  with  similar  objects  and 
powers.  It  may  provide  grants,  scholarships 
or  loans  to  our  people  to  undertake  study  or 
research  in  the  arts.  These  may  be  provided 
to  residents  of  other  provinces  studying  here 
in  Ontario  or  to  residents  of  Ontario  who  may 
be  studying  outside  the  province. 

We  have  made  provision  in  the  Act  for 
the    council    to    accept    money    by    way    of 


bequest,  gift  or  otherwise,  and  we  provide, 
of  course,  power  for  it  to  make  investments 
and  so  on.  The  council  will  file  an  annual 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Minister  of 
Education,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  bill 
will  come,  and  that  report  will  come  into 
this  House. 

In  defining  the  term  "arts"  we  have  given 
it  as  wide  a  definition  as  possible  to  include 
the  arts  of  the  theatre,  literature,  music,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  the  graphic  arts 
and  any  other  similar  creative  or  interpretive 
activity.  Thus  we  are  giving  the  council  the 
widest  possible  scope  in  order  that  it  may 
have  as  large  an  impact  on  the  cultural  life  of 
our  province  as  possible.  I  would  remind  the 
hon,  members  that  several  weeks  ago  we 
provided  the  sum  of  $300,000  in  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Education  to  finance 
the  activities  of  this  council  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

There  is  one  point  that  might  arise  which  I 
could  mention;  it  concerns  how  this  council 
might  compare  with  the  Canada  Council 
for  the  Encouragement  of  tlie  Arts,  Letters, 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences.  We  are 
limiting  this  council  to  activity  in  the  field  of 
the  arts  and  we  are  leaving,  of  course,  the 
whole  proposition  of  scholarships  for  under- 
graduates and  graduates  in  the  province  to 
The  Department  of  Education;  this  council 
will  not  be  in  that  field  at  all. 

It  is  my  thinking  the  procedures  the  coun- 
cil will  follow  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
appointed.  I  feel  the  council  will  have  wide 
flexibility  under  this  Act  to  develop  its  own 
programmes.  I  hope  it  will  evolve  a  pro- 
gramme which  will  assist  local  groups  of 
citizens  and  individuals,  particularly  young 
people,  to  participate  actively  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  arts  that  are  developing  so  rapidly 
in  our  province. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  anounce  to 
the  House  that  His  Honour  J.  Keiller  Mackay 
has  agreed  upon  his  retirement  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  serve  as  the  first  chairman  of 
this  council.  With  his  scholarship  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  afi"airs  of  this  province  he 
will  ensure  in  the  early  days  the  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  we  can  build  a  continuing 
and  successful  programme. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
begs  leave  to  present  the  following: 

1.  Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Alcoholism 
and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1962;  2.  Report 
of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  for  the  year 
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ending  December  31,  1962;  3.  Report  of  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and  Research 
Foundation  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1962. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
two  questions  I  would  Hke  to  ask,  notice  of 
which  I  have  given  for  both. 

The  first  is  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  The  Elec- 
tion Act  precludes  the  calling  of  by-elections 
while  the  House  is  in  session  and  other  weak- 
nesses in  the  legislation  have  resulted  in  pro- 
longed delays,  such  as  filling  the  present 
vacancies  in  the  Legislature,  will  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicate  whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  bring  in  amendments  to  The 
Election  Act  to  meet  these  weaknesses  before 
this  session  concludes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
is,  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  addressed  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  Sir,  last  Thursday's  Timiskaming 
Speaker,  published  in  New  Liskeard,  carries 
the  following  front  page  news  story,  under 
the  caption  "District  Sheriff,"    I  quote: 

Progressive-Conservative  delegates  met 
in  Englehart  last  Tuesday  evening  to  con- 
sider applications  for  the  post  of  sheriff 
in  Timiskaming  district. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  is 
a  good  way  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Continuing  the  quote, 
Mr.   Speaker: 

Six  persons  applied  for  the  job  made 
vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  John  Shoul- 
dice,  who  served  as  sheriff  of  the  district 
for  a  number  of  years.  When  the  balloting 
had  been  completed,  Glen  Moody  of 
Haileybury  was  the  successful  candidate. 
The  recommendation  of  the  association  will 
be  presented  to  Queen's  Park  by  Phil 
Hoffman,  MPP  for  Timiskaming. 

We  had  been  informed  that  all  this  procedure 
had  ended  some  while  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
I  have  two  questions  for  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  First,  is  it  a  normal  procedure  that 
the  local  Progressive-Conservative  associa- 
tion acts  as  a  recruiting  agency  in  filling  posts 
such  as  that  of  sheriff?  Second,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  the  hon.  member  for  Timiskaming  re- 
ported this  recommendation  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  if  so  what  action  is  contemplated 
on  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to 
the  first  question  is,  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  kidding? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Has  the  hon. 
Minister  got  his  fingers  crossed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  The  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
answer  to  the  first  part  is,  no,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  need  for  the  answer  to  the  second 
part.  But  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  neither 
I  nor  any  other  hon.  member  of  the  govern- 
ment have  any  knowledge  of  matters  that  go 
on  at  the  riding  level,  nor  are  we  consulted, 
nor  do  we  necessarily  agree  with  what  is 
done  locally.    That  is  their  prerogative. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  whom  in  his 
department  these  recommendations  are 
passed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
any  idea,  because  I  have  received  no  such 
recommendations  in  my  time  of  office  and  I 
have  not  received  one  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  evaded  my  question. 
To  whom  in  his  department— if  he  himself 
does  not  receive  these  recommendations— to 
whom  in  his  department  are  they  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Generally  on  NDP  attitude- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  go  back  to  the  question  I  asked  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
this  at  the  moment,  but  in  view  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  announcement  that  he  is  not 
bringing  in  amendments  to  The  Election  Act, 
will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  inform  the 
House  whether  the  government  is  planning 
to  tackle  somewhat  earlier  this  year,  in  view 
of  a  provincial  election,  such  details  as  the 
appointment  of  returning  officers,  so  that  we 
will  not  have  a  recurrence  of  the  kind  of 
situation  that  occurred  in  many  ridings  last 
election;  namely,  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
turning officer  the  day  after  the  writ  was 
issued  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do 
the  kind  of  job  that  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Bryden:  My  riding  two  days  after! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  problem  the  hon.  member  raises  and  The 
Election  Act  is  being  studied  very  carefully. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  amendments 
to  it  during  this  session.  I  am  now  working' 
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on  the  necessary  arrangements  to  make  sure 
that  if  and  when  we  have  an  election  it  will 
be  an  orderly  election. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  another?  Are  such  problems  as 
this  going  to  be  discussed  by  the  House  or 
will  they  be  decided  by  the  chief  electoral 
officer  or  somebody  else?  In  the  redistributed 
seats,  for  example  in  the  Toronto  area,  how 
is  the  government  going  to  make  a  decision 
as  to  who  is  responsible  under  the  Act  for 
enumeration  when  bringing  together  a  couple 
of  ridings  in  which  the  winners  and  the 
second  position  and  the  third  position  are 
different  in  the  two  portions  of  the  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  difficult  problem.  I  think  it  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  with  the  chief  electoral  officer. 
It  may  be  that  the  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  problem— one  which  comes  readily 
to  my  mind— is  to  have  three  enumerators  in 
some  of  these  places. 

There  is  a  real  difficulty;  but  I  think  it  is 
in  the  chief  electoral  ofiBcer's  power  to  make 
such  decisions  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  we  do  get  a  proper  layout  of  sub- 
divisions and  that  we  do  have  a  proper, 
orderly  enumeration.  We  will  have  to  solve 
these  problems  within  the  framework  of  the 
present  Election  Act.  I  am  confident  that  this 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  139,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Act. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  give  notice  to  the 
House  that  I  propose  when  the  House  is  in 
committee  to  move  a  further  amendment  as 
follows;  an  amendment  to  section  143(4): 

An  insurer  may  use  its  name  in  such  form 
and  in  such  language  as  the  letters  patent 
or  supplementary  letters  patent  provide. 

Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to 
amend  Tlie  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  LOGGING  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Logging 
Tax  Act, 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  137,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Superannua- 
tion Act. 

Motion   agreed   to;    second   reading   of  the 


bill. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Succession 
Duty  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  NURSES  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  143,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  144,  An 
Act  respecting  certain  lands  of  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  CORPORATIONS  INFORMATION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  145,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Information  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Act. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  bill  may  I 
suggest  again  something  I  believe  I  did 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  heretofore;  that 
is  that  the  bill  in  my  opinion  does  not  take 
advantage  of  what  I  suggest  would  be  a  very 
elementary  way  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Therefore  I  think,  sir,  that  I  can  include  my 
observations  very  legitimately  under  the 
principle  of  this  bill. 

That  is,  the  simple  provision  that  I  suggest 
is  available  to  us  is  not  included  in  the 
principle  of  this  bill;  it  is  specifically  a  pro- 
vision that  a  person  charged  under  the 
Criminal  Code  with  gambling  activity  should 
not  be  permitted  to  plead,  as  a  defence,  the 
fact  that  the  activity  was  pursued  under  the 
guise  of  a  charter. 

I  believe  the  hon.  Minister  has  said  on 
occasions  that  he  does  not  see  how  this  would 
be  practical  or  feasible  because,  in  effect,  you 
would  be  authorizing  a  corporation  to  use 
the  privileges  of  incorporation  on  some 
occasions  and  then  you  would  deny  the  same 
corporation  the  right  to  plead  its  corporate 
identity  on  another.  But  I  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
that  this  is  not  a  unique  principle  at  all  and 
that  there  are  illustrations  in  our  legal  frame- 
work at  the  present  time  where  the  right 
and  privileges  of  a  corporation  are  not  used 
and  cannot  be  pleaded  for  certain  purposes. 

I  suggest,  sir,  that  it  would  be  not  only 
legal  but  practical,  feasible  and  very  ex- 
peditious to  deny  to  anybody  charged  with 
gambling  or  gambling  activity  under  the 
Criminal  Code  the  opportunity  to  plead  a 
social  charter.  That  is  my  suggestion,  sir.  I 
raised  this  question  on  first  reading,  I  believe; 
at  that  time  I  necessarily  had  to  raise  it  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  but  now  I  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  positive  suggestion  that  should 
be  implemented  into  this  bill  as  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
the  hon.   leader  of  the   Opposition  that  his 


suggestion  had  been  gone  into  very 
thoroughly,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the 
department  even  prior  to  the  Royal  commis- 
sion. 

The  Criminal  Code,  which  is  an  Act  of  the 
federal  Legislature,  which  has  supreme  juris- 
diction in  fields  relating  to  criminal  law,  sets 
it  out  distinctly  in  section  168,  subsection  2. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Exception:  A  place  is  not  a  common 
gaming  house  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
paragraph (i)  or  clause  (b)  or  (c)  of  sub- 
paragraph (ii)  of  paragraph  (d)  of  subsection 
1- 

And  those  are  the  sections  which  define  what 
is  the  so-called  illegal  gaming.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  bring  to  your  attention  that  gambling,  of 
itself,  is  not  illegal  in  this  country.  It  is 
only  when  certain  things  are  done  in  relation- 
ship to  the  game  of  chance  that  it  becomes 
illegal.  The  definitions  are  set  out  in  168,  but 
the  exception  goes  on  to  say: 

(a)  while  it  is  occupied  and  used  by  an 

incorporated  bona-fide  social  club  or  branch 

thereof. 

It  has  been  my  position,  and  I  make  this  on 
public  record  now,  that  I  think  the  federal 
authorities  charged  with  the  Criminal  Code 
should  take  under  very  serious  consideration 
the  repeal  of  this  exception,  because  they 
are  saying  that  certain  things  which  are 
illegal,  if  done  by  ordinary  persons,  are  proper 
if  done  by  incorporated  bona-fide  social  clubs. 
The  difficulties  are  further  compounded  that 
there  is  no  definition  of  these  words,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

There  is  no  need,  of  course,  for  definition 
of  what  the  meaning  of  "incorporated"  is; 
that  is  distinct.  There  is  no  definition  as  to 
what  is  "bona  fide";  that  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  judge  hearing  the  case. 
There  is  also  no  definition  of  what  the  word 
"social"  is  in  the  Criminal  Code. 

We  cannot  say,  Mr.  Speaker— I  say  with 
respect,  and  respectfully,  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition— that  this  Legislature  can- 
not say  that  when  a  man  is  charged  with  an 
offence  under  the  Criminal  Code  he  is  not 
permitted  to  plead  an  exception  which  is 
permitted  by  the  very  Act  under  which  he 
is  being  charged. 

The  department  has  done  certain  things  to 
meet  with  the  difficulties  the  police  have 
encountered  in  policing  this  section.  First  of 
all,  in  our  interpretation  of  "social"  we  have 
given  it  the  broadest  of  terms.  As  I  said  to 
the  learned  commissioner,  it  is  impossible 
almost  for  three  human  beings  to  get  together 
for   any   reason   whatsoever   without   having 
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some  aspect  of  sociability  involved.  I  use 
the  expression  that  we  treat  a  social  club 
as  social  even  if  there  is  the  slightest  smell 
of  sociability.  Once  having  come  to  that 
definition- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Not 
the  happiest  choice  of  analogy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  it  conveys  the 
meaning.  Because  we  include  not  only  the 
word  "social"  which  is  listed  in  The  Corpor- 
ations Act,  we  also  include  within  the  broad 
definition  other  parts— athletic,  community, 
that  type  of  thing;  we  bring  them  all  within 
the  definition  of  "social".  Once  having  deter- 
mined that  this  is  to  be  treated  as  a  social 
club,  and  we  treat  them  all  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  from  Coniston  or  whether 
they  have  a  chief  of  police  as  a  member.  We 
treat  them  all  exactly  the  same. 

When  you  are  dealing  with  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  corporations  you  have  human  judg- 
ments. As  the  learned  judge  pointed  out, 
there  were  some  17  which  did  not  go  through 
the  screening  process,  which  he  found  could 
very  easily  have  come  within  the  terms  of 
the  department's  definition  of  "social"  and 
be  treated  as  social  clubs.  But  what  we  have 
done  is— and  I  direct  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  attention  to  section  2  of  the  bill 
which  we  are  amending;  it  is  section  325(a) 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary 
in  any  Act,  in  any  letters  patent  or  in  any 
supplementary  letters  patent,  if  it  is  made 
to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  that  a  corporation  that 
has  objects  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  social 
nature, 

(a)  occupies  and  uses  a  house,  room  or 
place  as  a  club  that  except  for  paragraph 
(a)  of  subsection  2  of  section  168  of  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada  would  be  a 
common  gaming  house  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (d)  of  subsection  1  of  the 
said  section  168. 

I  skip  the  next  paragraph.  The  conclusion 
is  that: 

"The  Lieutenant-Governor  may  make  an 
order  imder  subsection  1  of  section  326," 
and  that  is  the  order  of  cancellation. 

We  cannot  prevent  a  person  from  pleading 
the  exception  but  once,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
exception  is  pleaded,  then  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  acting  through  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary is  empowered  to  cancel  the  letters 
patent. 

This  situation  amounts,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  that 
this    Legislature   is    saying   that    the    citizens 


of  Ontario,  if  they  plead  certain  exceptions 
which  are  given  to  them  under  another  House, 
will  be  subject  to  penalties  under  our  legis- 
lation. It  is  comparable,  I  think,  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan— and  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden),  I 
believe  he  is  familiar  with  this;  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  I  think 
raised  this  issue— in  relationship  to  the  can- 
cellation of  drivers'  licences. 

It  is  not  an  offence  not  to  take  a  breath- 
alyzer test  but  if  you  refuse  to  take  the  breath- 
alyzer test,  then  the  Legislature  there  has 
empowered  the  Minister  to  cancel  the  driver's 
licence.  I  think  these  are  somewhat  compar- 
able. I  felt  from  my  own  personal  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  federal  Legis- 
lature were  to  repeal  this  section,  I  think 
all  if  not  most  of  the  problems  in  relationship 
to   such  corporations  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  herein  I 
ask  your  indulgence,  because  actually  I  appre- 
ciate that  I  am  now  going  to  ask  a  question 
which  is  technically  out  of  order  but  it  may 
be  that  you  will  permit  it  on  this  one  occa- 
sion. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  Has  he 
made  representation  to  have  the  Criminal 
Code  repealed  in  the  way  he  has  suggested  it 
should  be  repealed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
some  time  ago,  when  the  prior  Attorney-Gen- 
eral was  having  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Carson,  which  is  all  set  out  in  the  evidence 
that  was  given  before  the  Royal  commission 
in  respect  to  the  difficulties  created  by  this, 
I  do  not  recall  whether  the  question  was 
raised  at  that  time  as  to  the  repeal  of  this 
section  or  not. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulties  which 
were  created  by  the  exception  were  brought 
to  Mr.  Carson's  attention.  It  was  also  brought 
to  his  attention  what  we  in  the  province  had 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  deal  with  these 
clubs,  and  Mr.  Carson  decided  ultimately 
not  to  take  any  action.  Whether  the  present 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  will  in  his 
wisdom  see  fit  to  take  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration is  something  which  I  think  he  will 
be  doing  during  the  coming  year. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
well  taken.  I  am  not  disputing  that,  if  we 
had  the  legislative  authority  to  do  so,  we 
would  do  it,  because  we  have  gone  as  far 
as  we  can  go  imder  our  legislative  authority; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  in  this  House, 
under  the   constitutional  law  of  Canada,   to 
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take    away   defences   from   citizens   who    are 
charged. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  REVENUE 
FUND 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  148,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue    Fund. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  wanted  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this 
bill. 

I  might  say  that  none  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  particularly  myself,  has  criti- 
cized the  government  over  the  past  number 
of  years  for  borrowing  monies  for  capital 
expenditure,  particularly  when  as  a  result 
of  those  borrowings  the  revenues  of  the 
province  would  increase.  But  here  we  just 
have  another  burden  added  to  future  genera- 
tions of  taxpayers  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  the  form  of  a  further  authorization  by  this 
government  to  borrow  $125  million. 

As  I  said— the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  was 
busy  there  for  a  minute— we  have  no  criti- 
cism of  this,  when  borrowings  are  made,  as  a 
result  of  those  borrowings,  additional  revenues 
will  come  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  province.  But,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  of  this  nature  is  cited  in 
this  particular  bill.  We  note  in  the  budget 
address  this  year  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  suggested  there  would  be  a  short- 
fall of  revenue,  or  a  deficit,  of  some  $133 
million.  I  presume  that  this  $125  million  that 
is  to  be  borrowed  is  to  look  after  this  short- 
fall of  revenue  in  the  next  year  or  so? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
for  a  number  of  years  this  government  has 
continually  been  borrowing  additional  monies. 
One  can  go  back  almost  to  the  time  that  this 
government  came  into  power;  each  and  every 
year  since,  the  net  debt  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  increased.  Even  since  I  have 
been  here,  in  the  past  eight  years,  while  this 
debt  has  substantially  increased,  at  the  same 
time  taxes  have  substantially  increased  in  this 
province  of  Ontario  and  I  give  you  this  as 
an  example.  Just  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
corporation  tax  was  increased  until  now  the 
corporation  tax  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  as  high  as  any  corporate  tax  on  the  North 
American  continent.  The  gasoline  tax  was 
increased  several  cents  per  gallon.  And  then 
just  a  year  or  so  ago  the  sales  tax  was  intro- 


duced in  this  province  which  brings  in  a  sug- 
gested net  amount  this  year  of  an  additional 
$180  million.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  these  taxes  have  been  increased 
year  after  year,  the  government  is  continu- 
ally borrowing  more  money.  This  might  not 
be  so  very  alarming  were  it  not  that  this  year, 
during  this  session,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  has  promised  to  the  people  of 
the  province  services  and  goods  that  are  going 
to  cost  many  millions  of  additional  dollars. 
Certain  many  millions  of  dollars  extra  have 
been  promised  to  take  effect  in  1964  for  the 
Toronto  subway.  I  am  not  criticizing  that 
at  all.  Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
promised  to  the  school  boards  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  to  take  effect  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  these  have 
been  promised  and  no  doubt,  if  this  govern- 
ment carries  on,  would  take  place  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  taxes  are  now  the  highest  that 
they  have  been  in  the  history  of  the  province, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
is  borrowing  more  money  than  they  ever  did 
before.  I  was  just  looking  up  the  budget 
address  given  in  this  Legislature  in  1939, 
the  year  that  the  war  started.  It  was  given 
by  the  then  Prime  Minister  and  Treasurer 
of  the  province.  There  is  one  sentence  that 
brings  it  down  to  the  proper  perspective,  I 
believe;  and  I  quote: 

The  public  accounts  of  the  province  of 
of  Ontario  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1938,  have  been  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
on  reference  to  page  9  you  will  observe 
that  the  net  ordinary  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  March  31,  1938, 
amounted  to  $86  million  and  some 
thousands. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  of  taxes  that  was 
taken  from  the  people  of  the  province  at  that 
time  was  $86  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  is  no 
comparison,  but  I  point  out  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  taken  in  the  form  of  taxes 
is  probably  15  times  as  much.  I  agree  that 
we  cannot  compare  ourselves  to  1939  or  the 
1930's,  but  the  point  is  in  those  days  they 
did  balance  the  budget;  and  sooner  or  later, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  member?  of  this  government 
opposite,  or  whatever  government  takes  their 
place,  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  budgets  some  time  or  other  have  to  be 
balanced.  You  cannot  continue  to  go  into 
debt  unless  by  so  doing  you  are  increasing 
the  revenues;  and  I  am  very  doubtful  in  this 
particular  instance  if  it  will  be  done. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example, 
the  gross  interest  that  is  being  paid  on  the 
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gross  debt  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
$90,460,000.  This  is  more  than  the  whole 
budget  was  in  1939,  some  24  years  ago— the 
interest  that  we  have  to  pay  to  the  bond- 
holders who  live  in  Ontario,  across  Canada, 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  To 
me  this  is  a  very  alarming  situation.  Once 
again,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  would  not  be  so 
alarming  if  I  could  see  in  the  future  where 
it  is  going  to  stop;  but  each  year,  each  and 
every  year,  there  is  a  continual  taking  place 
of  additional  debt  by  this  government,  and 
this  year  we  see  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  in  this  bill,  Bill  No.  148,  wishes 
to  borrow  $125  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  way 
that  this  can  be  stopped  in  the  future.  I  know 
that  the  government  has  gone  too  far  now, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  it  as  far  as  this 
year  is  concerned.  It  is  going  to  be  impossible 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  stop  it  next  year,  because 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
promised  between  $100  and  $200  million  in 
additional  monies  to  municipalities  in  this 
province  if  he  happens  to  be  elected. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  is  this  going  to  be 
forthcoming?  I  know  that  the  economy  of 
the  province  increases,  that  there  are  addi- 
tional taxes  coming  in  volume,  without  addi- 
tional taxes  being  put  on;  but  here  in  this 
year,  when  we  have  been  told  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
that  the  economy  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  at  its  highest  state  in  history,  in  this  year 
we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  through  this 
Bill  No.  148  an  additional  $125  million.  Next 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  besides  carrying  on  at 
this  rate,  we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow 
money  to  give  to  the  TTC  for  their  subway 
and  also  to  give  to  the  schools  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  if  we  are 
borrowing  $125  million  this  year  where  are 
we  going  to  get  it  next  year?  Is  the  govern- 
ment going  to  borrow  $250  million  instead 
of  $125  million;  because  I  suggest  that  with- 
out using  a  pencil  one  would  not  have  to  be 
a  high  mathematician  to  be  able  to  add  up 
to  show  that  if  this  government  continued  in 
power  they  woul^  have  to  borrow  $250 
million  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  not  do  that.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  financial  people  who 
control  and  wlio  give  advice  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  i^rovince  will  not  allow  this 
government  to  borrow,  say,  $250  million  or 
$300  million  in  any  one  year.  The  only 
answer,  if  this  government  continties  in 
power,    is   that   besides   the   borrowings    that 


they  now  have  there  must  be  additional 
taxes  put  on  next  year.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  this  government  carries  on 
there  will  be  no  alternative  whatsoever  that 
a  year  from  now,  after  a  provincial  election 
is  held,  the  sales  tax  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  will  be  five  per  cent  or  possibly  six 
per  cent. 

Now  perhaps  this  does  not  annoy  my  hon. 
friends  opposite.  Perhaps  even  the  taxpayers 
of  the  province  would  be  willing  to  pay  this 
five  or  six  per  cent  if  the  government  made 
them  do  it.  But  my  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this:  after  the  government  gets  it  to  five 
or  six  per  cent,  where  are  they  going  to  go 
for  additional  revenue  then?  Because  if  they 
get  it  that  high,  we  will  be  as  high  in  sales 
tax  as  anywhere,  certainly  in  Canada.  Our 
corporation  tax  is  higher  than  most  places  in 
Canada  and  as  high  as  anywhere  on  the 
North  American  continent.  This  fact  must 
particularly  be  faced  when  we  realize  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  corporation 
tax  in  the  United  States,  on  corporations  in 
direct  competition  to  our  own  in  Ontario,  in 
all  probability  will  be  reduced  to  47  per  cent. 

My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  where  is  the 
government  going  to   go  after  that? 

When  I  was  told  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)— I  believe  this  is  true 
and  I  would  certainly  stand  to  be  corrected 
if  not— some  days  ago  when  he  was  giving 
his  estimates  that  the  ward  rate  in  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  today  is  $34  per 
day,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
probably  as  high  a  ward  rate  as  there  is  in 
the  whole  North  American  continent.  This 
rate  in  all  probability  is  going  to  continue  to 
go  up. 

There  must  be  a  stoppage  somewhere;  and 
this  stoppage  of  all  costs  in  this  province  can 
only  come  about  when  this  government,  or 
whatever  government  is  sitting  over  there, 
will  sit  down  and  operate  as  a  business;  not, 
of  course,  completely  as  a  private  enterprise 
where  we  always  have  to  have  the  black 
mark  on  the  bottom  right  hand  side  of  the 
page,  but  at  least  so  that  there  is  not  con- 
tinually red  ink  on  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  statement  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  point  out— while  I  know 
that  the  government  must  have  this  $125 
million,  I  know  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it,  the  government  has  simply  over- 
spent, they  have  to  have  the  money— but  I 
point  out  to  the  House  that  some  time  I  hope 
that  the  government  of  this  province,  whoever 
it  may  be,  will  sit  down  and  balance  the 
budget  of  this  province,  .something  that  this 
government  has  not  done  for  years  past. 
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Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  only  like  to  assure  you  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  that  the  business 
of  this  government  is  conducted  in  a  business 
way,  with  the  greatest  possible  care  in  the 
management  of  the  spending  of  the  money. 
Because  of  this  we  have  kept  our  borrowing 
in  modest  proportions  throughout  the  years. 
I  would  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
that  we  will  continue  to  do  this. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY  BY  HUNTERS 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  149, 
An  Act  to  provide  for  compensation  for 
damage  to  property  by  hunters. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  JURORS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SECURITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  SECURITIES  ACT  (2) 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act. 

Motion   agreed   to;   second   reading   of  the 


bill. 


DEPOSITS    SOLICITED    FROM    THE 
PUBLIC 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  regulating  deposits 
solicited  from  the  public. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  154, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Board  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  only  one  or  two  brief 
observations  on  this  bill.  There  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  some  of  its  detailed 
provisions  more  fully  in  committee. 

It  is  what  one  might  call  a  very  safe  bill. 
I  would  judge  the  government's  objective 
was  to  cause  as  little  offence  as  possible  to 
as  many  people  as  possible,  rather  than  to 
face  up  to  some  of  the  serious  problems  that 
are  arising  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  that  in  my  opinion, 
the  solution  that  the  hon.  Minister  has 
adopted  to  the  problem  of  welfare  admini- 
stration in  this  area  is  a  step  forward,  no 
doubt,  but  does  not  adequately  answer  the 
problem  that  exists  in  the  area.  I  would 
judge  from  reading  the  relevant  section,  the 
very  unfair  discrimination  against  the  city 
of  Toronto,  the  very  unfair  burden  of  wel- 
fare costs  that  have  been  imposed  upon  it 
in  the  past,  will  be  alleviated;  but  I  am  going 
to  suggest  that  in  an  area  like  this  it  is 
impossible  to  administer  welfare  satisfactorily 
except  on  a  unified  basis  throughout  the 
area. 

After  all,  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
constituent  municipalities,  but  those  constitu- 
ent municipalities  are  artificial  creations.  The 
organic  whole  is  the  municipality  as  a  whole, 
and  welfare  problems  do  not  recognize  the 
boundaries  that  have  been  artificially  created 
within  this  organic  municipality. 

One  of  the  difficulties  right  now,  which  I 
am  sure  more  than  one  member  in  this 
area  has  encountered  in  dealing  with  welfare 
problems,  is  the  unevenness  of  administration 
of  welfare  between  different  municipalities  in 
the  area.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  odious 
comparisons,  but  I  can  certainly  say  that  in 
some  municipalities  welfare  recipients  are 
dealt  with  much  less  sympathetically  than  in 
others.  I  think  this  is  unfortunate.  It  should 
not  happen  in  what  is  really  a  single  muni- 
cipality. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  ought  to  have 
adopted  a  course  of  courage  and  to  have  pro- 
vided for  the  unification  of  the  administration 
of  welfare  services  in  the  area,  as  I  believe 
was  requested  by  the  metropolitan  council 
itself  and  has  been  advocated  by  a  great 
many  people  in  the  area.  Unfortunately,  the 
suburban    municipalities    ganged    up    against 
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the  proposition  which,  at  one  time,  we  thought 
had  been  accepted  by  everyone,  and  now  have 
succeeded  in  getting  it  watered  down,  no 
doubt  through  discussions  with  the  govern- 
ment and  the  hon.  Minister.  I  think  that  is 
regrettable.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  hon.  Minister  had  adopted  the  more 
logical  course,  and  the  more  courageous 
course,  of  providing  for  unification  of  welfare 
services  in  the  area. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  Minister  that 
I  think  this  Bill  No.  155  is  a  masterpiece  of 
nothing.  I  suggest  that  what  he  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  did,  in  connection  with  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  was  a  handy  way  of  avoiding 
all  of  the  problems  and  carrying  them  over 
the  election  period.  I  suggest  that  the  nibbling 
away  at  the  construction  of  the  metropolitan 
system,  in  taking  a  half-step  and  a  hesitating 
half-step  insofar  as  welfare  is  concerned,  by 
itself  really  has  no  meaning.  There  are  other 
things  that  are  of  equal  importance. 

The  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  says  that 
the  suburbs  ganged  up  on  the  department 
and  influenced  their  decision  against  the  city. 
Well,  I  do  not  think  that  necessarily  hap- 
pened. I  think  this  was  part  and  parcel  of  this 
government's  fear  of  taking  any  action  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  So  rather  than  grant  any 
one  request  for  the  unification  of  welfare,  they 
went  part  of  the  way  down  the  line. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  What  is 
the  answer;  could  the  hon.  member  do  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  After  the  election  is  over  and 
we  are  sitting  on  that  side,  we  will  take  care 
of  these  things.  Yes,  we  will.  Certainly.  I  am 
interested  in  the  interruption  here  by  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  sitting  members 
who  apparently,  according  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  in  any  event,  ganged  up 
against  this.  I  have  been  hoping  for  the  four 
years  I  have  been  here  to  get  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  into  this  metropolitan 
debate.  But  he,  along  with  most  of  his  hon. 
colleagues- 
Mr.  Lawrence:  Do  not  say  I  have  been 
silent,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  member  has 
been  pretty  silent  on  the  aspects  of  the  future 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  There  have  been 
more  silent  ones  than  him,  but  he  has  not 
said  very  much  on  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  What  would  the  hon,  mem- 
ber do? 


Mr.  Singer:  I  will  tell  him  what  I  will  do. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I,  personally, 
am  against  amalgamation. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  witliout  Port- 
folio): What  would  the  hon.  member  do  about 

this? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  would  I  do  about  this? 
I  would  say  that  there  are  enough  reports, 
mountains  of  reports,  available  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
There  is  the  Gathercole  report;  there  are  the 
big  files  of  statistics  gathered  by  Metro;  there 
is  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  member 
set  up  a  committee  to  study  the  reports? 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  I  would  not  set  up  a 
commission  to  study  the  reports.  Just  be 
patient,  both  on  my  left  and  over  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's policy? 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  hang  on,  be  patient;  the 
hon.  member  will  have  something.  He  has 
the  Gathercole  report,  a  great  big  thick 
volume;  a  responsible  deputy  Minister,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  predecessor  (Hon.  Mr. 
Frost),  thought  very  highly  of  him.  That  ap- 
parently has  been  shoved  out  of  the  way.  He 
had  the  report  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gumming 
and  the  group  of  Tories  who  sat  with  him— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Five 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Singer:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Singer:  Five  years  ago  they  said  every- 
thing was  fine.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
his  own  private  studies.  He  has  committees  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  he  has  thrown  in  Mr. 
Allen  just  to  make  it  fair,  so  that  at  least  on 
that  committee  there  is  one  person  who  knows 
something  about  Metro.  But  the  government 
is  afraid  to  make  a  move.  It  brings  in  Bill 
No.  155  that  says  absolutely  nothing.  If  it 
is  going  to  take  a  step  along  the  welfare  line, 
and  I  think  action  should  be  taken,  why  does 
it  not  do  something  about  equalizing  the  cost 
of  education?  Why  does  it  not  do  something 
for  those  suburbs?  Etobicokc,  Scarborough 
and  North  York,  because  of  their  position, 
because  they  are  dormitory  municipalities, 
have  to  pay  an  inordinate  share  of  education 
costs.  Why  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  not 
do  something  about  that?  If  he  has  any 
courage,  and  I  suggest  to  him  that  he  has  not 
got  any  courage.  I  suggest  he  has  been 
stampeded  by  a  bunch  of  malarkey— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
not  been  stampeded,  by  me  or  by  even  good 
common  sense.  He  is  content  to  sit  and  let 
the  tide  of  time  pass  over  him  as  long  as 
he  can  put  this  question  away  until  the 
election  is  over.  And  I  say  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  going  to  be  in  serious 
trouble  in  this  next  election,  because  he  is 
afraid  to  deal  with  this  problem.  He  brings 
in  an  Act  that  says  nothing  and  he  sets  up 
a  commission  to  investigate  this  great  myriad 
of  reports.  He  made  some  fascinating  intro- 
ductory remarks  the  other  day,  in  connection 
with  this  commission,  and  he  recited  the 
history  of  progress  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  most  of  those  facts  I  agree  with.  Metro- 
politan Toronto  has  made  substantial  progress 
and  good  progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  concerned 
which  ones  the  hon.  member  agrees  with, 
they  are  all- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  am  complimenting  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  so  let  him  be  patient.  I  think 
this  is  good.  And  if  he  believes  what  he  said, 
then  he  should  have  had  the  courage  to  say 
that  the  metropolitan  system  is  working,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  it.  He  did  not 
even  have  the  courage  to  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  certainly  did  say  so.  I  said  that 
this  government  was  not  going  to  be 
stampeded  into  changing  it  for  the  sake  of 
change,  and  that  we  would  study  it  and 
would  make  such  adjustments  to  ensure  we 
would  have  a  system  of  evolution  rather  than 
revolution.  That  is  what  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment. That  is  the  policy  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  believe  in 
revolution,  and  that  things  are  going  to 
evolve.  I  did  not  know  that  before  and  I  am 
glad  that  is  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  surely  not  news. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  think  that  is  very  fine; 
but  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  this 
is  most  pertinent:  When  do  we  have  enough 
reports  on  which  to  make  a  decision?  Because 
if  I  had  them  here  on  my  desk  I  am  sure 
the  pile  would  run  four  or  five  feet  high. 
How  many  reports  do  they  want? 

Mr.  Lavn-ence:  What  is  the  hon.  member's 
decision? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  told  you  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George- 


Mr.  Whicher:  We  will  say  what  we  will 
do. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  is  very  noisy  in  his  inter- 
ruptions. I  have  yet  to  hear  him  say  that  he 
disagreed  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  on  total  amalgamation.  I  disagree 
with  that.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  total 
amalgamation.  I  think  that  there  is  room  for 
some  improvement  in  Metro;  along  the  line 
of  this  welfare  change  which  is  of  benefit  to 
the  city  there  could  be  a  change  in  the  system 
of  education  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
suburbs.  I  think  there  is  ample  room  for  that 
sort  of  move.  But  do  not  put  it  on  one  side. 

My  substantial  criticism,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
this  bill  is  that  this  reflects  the  inability  of 
the  government  to  make  up  its  mind.  This  is 
a  deliberate  election  dodge  invented  by  the 
government  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  talk 
about  amalgamation  or  no  amalgamation 
until  after  the  election  is  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mark  my  words,  after  the 
election  is  over  what  those  fellows  over  there 
are  going  to  say  about  amalgamation  is  not 
going  to  matter  because  they  are  not  going 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  just  say  a  word  on  this— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  make  it  one  word. 

Mr.  Cowling:  All  right! 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  about  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  He  will  have  to  spend  more 
time  down  here  and  learn  more  about  it 
before  he  talks  like  that. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  was 
saying  that  the  government  does  not  make  up 
its  mind.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  government  made  up 
its  mind  ten  years  ago  and  set  up  the  muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Now  just 
keep  quiet  and  I  will  tell  the  House  a  few 
things  that  the  hon.  member  needs  to  know. 

It  was  generally  felt  on  all  sides  of  the 
House,  by  those  who  are  up  to  date  on  what 
is  doing  in  this  great  metropolitan  area,  that 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  was  the  time  to  take 
a  good  sound  look  at  the  situation  and  if 
necessary  make  some  far-reaching  changes,, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
very  important  amendments  to  this  Act  ever 
since  it  was  passed  in  1953. 

Now  we  are  taking  a  great,  broad  look  at 
the  situation  and  we  are  going  to  look  at  it 
through  an  independent  commission.  I  have 
no  idea  who  is  on  it,  but  in  any  event  it  will 
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bo  a  commission  to  look  at  the  thing  through 
imbiascd  eyes  and  come  up  with  further 
suggestions. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  the  word 
malarkey.  Now  their  malarkey,  that  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite,  is  the  usual  thing  in 
this  connection.  The  hon.  member  has  not 
contributed  anything  to  the  debate  that  I  can 
figure  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  not  made  one 
useful  suggestion  about  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
He  has  simply  said  that  the  government  was 
not  doing  anything  about  it. 

Now  what  more  could  the  government  do 
but  set  up  an  independent  commission  to 
look  at  it  after  the  ten  years?  We  have  made 
all  kinds  of  contributions  to  this  situation. 
Think  of  the  subway!  What  did  the  hon. 
member  have  to  say  about  that?  The  hon. 
member  was  for  it.  We  make  a  few  amend- 
ments to  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  Took  them  a  long  tiine. 

Mr.  Cowling:  We  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  took  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cowling:  We  brought  it  in;  the  point 
is,  we  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  in  amendments  to 
the  welfare.  Now  in  a  speech  just  a  few  days 
ago  I  suggested  that  maybe  we  should  put 
one  welfare  department  right  across  the 
system.  I  did  not  know  that  these  amend- 
ments were  going  to  be  brought  forth,  but 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  one. 

I  can  name  any  one  of  a  dozen  things 
that  this  government  has  done  over  the  past 
ten  years  to  make  this,  or  to  help  to  make 
this,  government  work.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body, particularly  the  hon.  members  repre- 
senting Metropolitan  Toronto,  would  be  so 
bold  as  to  say  that  we  should  scrap  the 
whole  system.  I  have  not  yet  heard  anybody 
say  that  and  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
wlio  wants  to  be  re-elected  into  this  House 
representing  Metropolitan  Toronto  would 
say  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  does  the  hon.  member 
mean,  scrap  the  system? 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  works  and  it  works  well. 
There  are  clianges  to  be  made  and  we  will 
make  those  changes  as  we  go  along,  but 
basically  everyi)ody  agrees  it  is  sound.  Every- 
body on  the  metropolitan  council  agrees  that 
it  is  sound,  from  the  chairman  on  down. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  thing 
to  criticize  the  inactivity  of  the  government 


and  to  say  that  we  have  not  done  anything 
over  10  years;  but  the  facts  are  that  we  have, 
and  that  we  are  continuing  to  do  so.  I  hope 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  will 
take  all  tliese  good  suggestions  home  and 
just  think  them  over  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Singer:    I  thank  the  hon.  member  very 
much. 

Motion   agreed   to;    second   reading   of  the 
bill. 


PAYxMENT  OF  WAGES,  MATERIALS  AND 
SERVICES  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to 
afford  protection  for  the  payment  of  wages, 
materials  and  services  on  public  works. 

Mr.  Bi-yden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  lion. 
Minister  is  to  be  commended  in  bringing 
forward  a  bill  of  this  kind.  It  is  regrettable 
it  comes  forward  at  such  a  late  date  and  the 
kind  of  protection  that  is  envisaged  here  has 
not  been  considered  earlier.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  questions  which  exist  in  my 
mind  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  can 
answer  them  for  me  either  now  or  in  com- 
mittee stage. 

I  notice  that  by  definition  the  word  con- 
tractor as  used  in  the  Act  includes  the  sub- 
contractor, but  it  not  clear  to  me  how  the 
remedy  is  applied  if  it  is  a  subcontractor 
rather  than  a  main  contractor,  sir,  who 
fails  to  pay  the  wages  he  owes  or  fails  to 
pay  money  owing  to  suppliers.  As  I  under- 
stand the  procedure,  if  a  contractor  fails  to 
do  any  of  those  things  the  Crown  may  with- 
liold  money  that  it  owes  to  him  and  satisfy 
the  contractor's  obligations  out  of  that  money. 
But  normally  the  government  does  not  owe 
any  money  to  a  subcontractor;  the  money  is 
owed  to  the  subcontractor  by  the  main  con- 
tractor. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  just  what  remedy 
would  be  adopted.  It  may,  of  course,  arise 
from  my  lack  of  understanding  of  legal 
procedures,  but  I  would  like  to  feel  satisfied 
that  effective  action  against  the  subcontractor 
would  be  possible  under  this  bill  as  well  as 
against   the   contractor. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation should  be  considered  in  a  much  broader 
context.  I  have  made  proposals  in  this  House 
before  that  there  should  be  some  degree  of 
onus  on  a  main  contractor  for  debts  incurred 
by  subcontractors,  particularly  debts  relating 
to  wages.    We  have  had  many  instances  in 
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Metropolitan  Toronto  and  elsewhere  in  the 
province  where  subcontractors  have  failed 
to  pay  wages  due  to  their  workmen  and  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy,  gone  out  of  business, 
and  the  workmen  were  left  holding  the  bag. 

They  could  not  take  any  action  against 
the  subcontractor  because  he  was  simply  a 
fly-by-night  operator  in  the  first  place  and 
they  had  no  recourse  that  I  can  see  against 
the  main  contractor.  Often  the  main  con- 
tractor benefited  because  the  subcontractor, 
who  was  a  fly-by-nighter  operating  in  the 
expectation  that  he  might  not  pay  his  wages, 
quoted  a  very  low  rate  to  the  main  contractor, 
got  the  contract  and  then  just  skipped  out 
witli  his  workers  holding  the  bag. 

I  think  the  hon.  Attorney-General  should 
consider  legislation,  perhaps  it  is  too  late 
for  this  session  but  it  should  be  considered 
at  some  time  or  other,  whereby  in  such  a 
situation  a  main  contractor  will  be  held 
responsible  for  any  debts,  particularly  debts 
for  wages,  that  one  of  his  subcontractors  may 
incur,  and  that  for  his  own  protection  he 
should  have  the  right  to  withhold  payment 
of  any  monies  owing  by  him  under  the  sub- 
contract until  he  has  been  satisfied  that  the 
subcontrator  had  discharged  all  his  obliga- 
tions. That  matter  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
the  hon.  Minister  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Will  this  bill 
go  to  the  committee  on  legal  bills? 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  assure  the  hon.  members  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  the  legal  bills  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  questions  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  matter  has  been  under 
consideration  for  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
the  broad  picture  was  very  carefully  consid- 
ered as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  at 
this  time  to  extend  what  we  hope  will  be 
benefits  arising  from  the  operation  of  this 
Act  to  contracts  in  general.  It  was  felt,  and 
this  in  consultation  with  bonding  companies 
and  representatives  of  contractors  and  the 
government,  that  it  was  not  practicable  at 
this  time  to  do  that.  We  would  perhaps  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  arising  from  the  experience 
which  we  will  gain  in  dealing  with  contracts 
for  public  works  under  this  Act,  it  could  be 
possible  to  expand  the  operation  of  this 
particular  Act. 

I  will  say  that  the  matter  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  that  is  the  fact 
that  the  material  man  and  the  wage  earner 
very  often  are  left  unpaid  by  the  subcon- 
tractor,   even   though   the    subcontractor   has 


been  paid  by  the  prime  contractor  or  the 
owner,  is  a  very  difficult  one  and  it  is  towards 
diis  end  that  this  Act  is  being  introduced.  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  his  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  my  advice  and 
information  that  this  particular  Act  will  allow 
the  payment  of  wage  earners  and  material 
men  who  are  not  paid  by  subcontractors  and 
that  such  money  can  be  paid  by  the  Crov^oi 
or  the  Crown  agency  and  recovered  from  the 
bonding  company  and  the  bonds  will  be  so 
conditioned. 

This  will  be  explored  further  in  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  there 
will  be  the  experts  there  who  can  advise  us 
on  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE   HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  131, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  brief  observation 
on  this  bill:  It  will  provide  primarily  for 
increased  assistance  to  municipalities  through- 
out Ontario.  The  contribution  towards  con- 
necting links  will  be  materially  increased  in 
both  cities  and  towns,  while  certain  townships 
will  now  be  included  in  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment. Storm  sewer  construction  cost,  which  is 
necessary  for  road  construction,  will  be 
eligible  for  subsidy.  Special  provision  is  now 
made  for  instalment  payments  of  subsidies 
to  assist  municipalities  in  the  financing  of 
their  road  improvement  programmes.  The  last 
major  provision  of  the  bill  will  provide  a 
grant  not  exceeding  33%  per  cent  of  the 
right-of-way  construction  for  the  Bloor- 
Danforth  subway  commencing  April  1,  1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ACT 

Mr.  Whicher  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  59,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  Whicher:  First  I  might  say  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  calling 
this  bill.  I  know  from  experience  it  has  not 
always  been  the  habit  of  the  leader  of  the 
House  to  call  bills  that  have  been  advocated 
by  a  private  member,  so  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  I  appreciate  what  the 
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hon.  Prime  Minister  has  done.  I  assure  him 
that  it  was  put  forth  not  for  any  small  political 
manner,  but  because  I  really  feel  that  this 
proposed  Act  has  some  justification  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  brought  about  partic- 
ularly because  of  events  that  happened  in  my 
own  county  in  the  past  winter  when  various 
schools  were  closed  because  of  the  snow 
situation.  The  roads  were  blocked  and  it  was 
impossible  for  students  to  go  to  school.  Conse- 
quently, the  various  schools  were  closed  for 
certain  periods  of  time,  even  up  to  a  week 
or  ten  days.  The  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature may  not  know  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  tell  them  now  that  in  tlie  event  that  a 
school  is  closed  for  any  period  of  time,  for  a 
day  or  week  or  two  weeks,  whatever  it  may 
be,  no  school  grants  are  forthcoming  from 
The  Department  of  Education  even  though 
these  monies  have  been  put  aside  by  this 
Legislature;  the  monies  have  been  voted  and 
the  school  board,  in  making  up  their  budget 
for  the  coming  year,  have  of  course  taken 
these  monies  into  consideration  in  striking 
their  budget. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter;  it  is  partic- 
ularly serious  in  rural  areas  where  The 
Department  of  Education  pays  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  amounts  of  money  which 
go  to  the  various  boards  of  education.  It 
could  be,  in  an  area— I  will  give  a  hypothetical 
figure  here— that  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  paying  75  per  cent  or  80  per  cent 
of  the  monies  used  to  run  that  particular 
school;  and  when  the  school  is  closed  for  a 
week  of  course  we  realize  that  the  expenses 
carry  on.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  carry  on,  because  the  teacher  must 
be  paid  and  the  caretaker  has  to  be  paid,  the 
school  still  has  to  be  heated,  the  maintenance 
is  exactly  the  same;  these  costs  do  not 
depreciate  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
monies  coming  into  the  board  of  education- 
using  the  figure  that  I  suggested,  75  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  grants  that  come  from  the 
province— do  not  go  into  the  Treasury,  and 
it  is  very  embarrassing  to  the  school  boards 
concerned. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
does  not  just  concern  schools  such  as  I  have 
quoted,  wliere  there  has  been  an  over- 
abundance of  snow.  I  might  say  that  it  is  also 
tnie  that  sometimes  a  large  body  of  students 
contracts  the  measles  or  the  chickenpox  or 
mumps  and  the  school  board,  in  its  wisdom, 
feels  that  the  school  should  be  closed  for  a 
certain  definite  period  of  time;  the  board,  in 
the  past,  has  not  been  given  grants  while 
that  school  is  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take 
a  long  time.  I  feel  that  this  is  something  that 


should  come  about.  I  point  out  that  these 
monies  have  already  been  voted  by  this  Legis- 
lature. The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  has  the  monies  in  his  department;  the 
monies  are  voted;  and  I  presume  that  when 
the  hon.  Minister  makes  up  his  budget  for 
the  year  he  expects  that  the  schools  will 
be  open  all  the  period  of  time  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be.  Therefore,  tliere  could  be  no 
possible  excuse  that  The  Department  of 
Education  has  not  got  this  money  to  send  on 
to  the  board  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  close  by  simply 
saying  that  when  the  board  of  education  loses 
one  week's,  two  weeks',  or  maybe  three 
weeks'  grant,  this  is  a  serious  imposition  on 
the  real  estate  taxpayers  of  that  particular 
area  and  has  to  be  made  up  by  them  in  the 
form  of  real  estate  taxes  in  the  oncoming 
year.  So  I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  would  accept  the  views  that  I 
have  expressed  here  today  and  would  allow 
this  bill  to  pass  in  its  second  reading. 

I  assure  him— possibly  he  can  tell  us— but 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  major  cost  for 
The  Department  of  Education.  With  the 
million  and  millions  of  dollars  they  give  in 
the  form  of  grants,  this  would  only  be  a  very 
small  percentage;  a  percentage,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  I  say  again  has  already  been  voted 
by  this  Legislature.  I  would  hope  that  the 
hon.  Minister  would  allow  these  monies— 
which  have  been  voted— where  justification  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  closing  of  a  school; 
and  I  have  given  the  examples  where,  through 
no  fault  of  the  school  board  at  all,  the  roads 
are  blocked  and  the  pupils  are  unable  to  get 
there,  or  where  some  disease  such  as  measles, 
mumps  or  chickenpox  has  taken  place  in  the 
school,  and  it  has  had  to  be  closed. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  perhaps  others, 
I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  would 
allow  the  money  to  go  forth  to  the  school 
board  concerned. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Nlinister  would  like  to  answer  the  proposer 
of  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  argument  brought  up  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce.  I  will  say  this:  In 
the  past,  through  experience  that  I  have  had, 
through  no  fault  of  the  school  board— there 
were  conditions  where  something  broke 
maybe  in  the  heating  plant  of  the  school— the 
school  had  to  be  closed;  again  the  school 
board  is  forced  into  the  position  that  where 
they  had  expected  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  the  operation  of  their  school,  because  of 
this  condition  they  are  not  receiving  the 
amount  that  they  had  expected. 
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I  will  also  say,  about  the  arguments 
brought  up  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
in  regards  to  an  epidemic  that  may  enter  into 
the  area,  again  the  school  is  faced  with  a 
situation  and  they  lose  a  certain  amount.  Not 
only  does  one  find  harsh  winter  weather  con- 
ditions in  rural  areas;  one  also  finds  them  in 
urban  areas,  especially  when  there  has  been 
a  very  heavy  snowfall  and  the  buses  and  the 
cars  cannot  go,  or  the  roads  are  not  open. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
see  that  this  bill  over  here  certainly  makes 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to  this  bill  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  compliment  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  for  taking  this  interest 
in  it.  I  stated  some  time  earlier  in  the  session, 
when  I  was  questioned  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  that  we  would  very  seriously  con- 
sider this  matter;  and  while  I  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  incentive  nature  in  grants 
is  very  essential  we  must  also  consider  the 
situation  that  may  develop  from  time  to  time. 
I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
that  this  amendment  is  not  necessary,  that 
under  the  present  Act  and  regulations  as 
they  now  exist  I  think  the  result  the  hon. 
member  is  attempting  to  achieve  is  possible. 

Now  as  far  as  the  situation  is  concerned 
this  past  year,  I  have  talked  to  two  or  three 
boards  from  your  area  and  others  in  western 
Ontario.  As  I  said  in  my  statement  at  that 
time,  as  soon  as  the  information  is  available 
from  the  boards  we  will  look  at  this  matter 
within  the  department  and  see  whether  in 
fact  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hardship 
created. 

Now,  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  what 
the  result  will  be  until  we  get  this  informa- 
tion from  the  boards,  and  I  anticipate  that 
this  will  come  in  sometime  soon.  We  have 
asked  them  to  get  the  information  to  us 
some  time  during  the  fall  period.  As  soon  as 
this  is  available  we  will  study  it  and  I  assure 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  that  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  this  situation.  As  soon 
as  we  have  this  information  we  will  let  him 
know  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Cowling  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 


Motion  agreed  to. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  THE  COST  OF  CREDIT 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation  of  this  bill,  I  think  that  I  can 
save  the  House  some  considerable  time  and 
effect  my  explanation  by  reading  a  pertinent 
section,  that  is  section  2. 

It  relates,  of  course,  to  the  disclosure  of 
cost  of  interest.  Section  2  provides  that  before 
credit  is  extended  the  creditor  shall  deliver 
to  the  debtor  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
credit  showing  first  the  amount  of  money 
advanced  or  purchase  price  remaining  unpaid; 
second,  the  total  amount  payable  as  interest 
over  the  term  of  the  credit  if  the  debtor 
makes  the  minimum  payments  to  which  he 
has  agreed  expressed  as  a  sum  of  money; 
third,  the  amount  of  any  bonus  payable  by 
the  debtor;  fourth,  the  amount  of  any  cost 
charged,  fee  or  other  expense  payable  by  the 
debtor;  finally  any  other  amount  that  the 
debtor  agrees  to  pay  in  respect  of  the 
creditor. 

Now  the  creditor  shall  not  recover  and  the 
debtor  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  cost  of  credit 
that  is  not  shown  on  the  statement  delivered 
in  accordance  with  subsection  1. 

Therefore,  sir,  the  objective  of  the  bill  is 
to  assure  that  the  province  do  something 
about  the  abusive  use  of  credit  in  this  prov- 
ince, within  its  constitutional  jurisdiction. 

The  abuses  of  credit  in  this  province  are 
flagrant  and  obvious  and  serious  in  respect 
to  our  economic  development  and  I  suggest 
that  nothing  of  a  concrete  nature  has  been 
done.  I  quite  acknowledge  that  the  province, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  is 
limited  in  what  it  can  do.  But  the  con- 
stitutional people  all  admit  that  property 
and  civil  rights  and  contract  certainly  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  province.  Therefore 
what  we  are  asking  here  is  that  before  a 
creditor  is  permitted  to  sue  or  collect  interest 
charges  as  part  of  the  contract  he  must  out- 
line in  detail  the  interest  charge  that  is  made 
in  respect  of  a  particular  contract. 

I  believe  this  to  be  constitutional.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  type  of  legislation  that  the  prov- 
vince  can  of  its  own  volition  enact;  and 
certainly  the  type  of  legislation  which  will 
materially  curtail  the  abuse  of  credit  in  the 
province  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  be  and  it  is  obvious  that  credit, 
particularly  in  the  purchase  of  consumable 
goods  and  normal  household  goods,  is  becom- 
ing extensive  nowadays  and  that  more  and 
more  of  the  total  population  is  either  driven 
to,  or  voluntarily  undertakes,  to  buy  on  time. 
Therefore  it  is  imperative,  as  part  of  the 
general  economic  welfare  and  social  welfare 
of  the  province,  that  purchasers  be  protected 
in  so  far  as  the  province  can  constitutionally 
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protect  them  against  extravagant  interest 
charges. 

I  beheve  this  to  be  a  very  worthwhile 
contribution  that  the  province  can  and  should 
make.  I  would  point  out,  sir,  that  this  bill 
was  introduced,  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
I  have  presented  it  today,  a  year  ago,  at 
which  time  it  was  said,  if  not  directly,  by 
inference,  that  the  government  would  make 
some  study  of  this  bill  because  in  principle  it 
comes  to  grips,  as  my  hon.  friend  to  the  left 
is  wont  to  say,  with  a  problem  that  we  all 
acknowledge.  I  would  presume  that  in  the 
intervening  one  year  the  government  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  this  and  would,  I 
hope,  implement  it. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  private 
bill  was  passed,  but  this  certainly  is  not  in 
an  area  of  severe  partisan  controversy.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  commendable  thing  on 
this  afternoon,  April  22,  when  a  new  govern- 
ment is  going  into  office  in  Ottawa,  that  we 
show  all  our— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  certainly  keeping 
it  uncontroversial. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  certainly  keeping 
it  uncontroversial.  You  see,  sir,  I  was  trying 
my  best  to  keep  this  out  of  politics  but  maybe 
that  is  impossible,  and  therefore  I  resort  to 
common  sense,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  type  of  com- 
ment one  would  expect  from  a  Liberal. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  resort  to  that  with  the 
iitmost  enthusiasm,  sir,  because  I  know  in  the 
good  discretion  of  this  House  this  very  worth- 
while bill  will  now  enjoy  the  support  that  it 
deserves  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  in  support  of  the 
princijilc  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  regrettable 
that  file  i:)roce{lure  now  seems  to  be  well 
established  in  this  House  that  private  mem- 
bers' bills  are  never  allowed  to  come  to  a 
\otc.  There  was  a  period  during  the  rela- 
tively short  time  I  was  here  when  they  were 
not  even  discussed,  but  that  restriction  has 
been  relaxed  a  little  and  we  are  all  able  to 
make  a  few  well-chosen  comments  about  how 
much  we  believe  in  the  principles  incorpor- 
ated in  these  bills;  but  nothing  ever  happens. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  government 
that  this  is  a  bill  that  the  government  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  accept.  If  they  consider 
that  tlierc   is   any  deficiency  in   the   drafting 


of  it— and  private  members  always  suflFer 
from  some  disadvantage,  not  that  they  do  not 
have  first-rate  drafting  services  available  but 
they  do  not  have  other  expert  services  avail- 
able to  them— if  as  a  result  of  that  there  is 
any  deficiency,  the  government  may  refer  it 
to  its  own  experts,  who  are  experts  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  province, 
and  bring  in  a  bill  that  will  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. But  something  should  be  done,  and 
should  have  been  done  long  ago,  both  at 
Ottawa  and  at  Queen  s  Park,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  consumer  credit. 

The  interest  rates  charged  to  individuals 
buying  on  time  or  borrowing  for  various 
purposes  are  outrageous  and  they  are  deli- 
berately deceptive.  The  lenders  rarely  reveal 
to  the  borrower  the  interest  rate  that  is  being 
paid.  The  reason  is  obvious,  the  borrower 
would  choke  if  he  realized  the  usurious  rate 
of  interest  to  which  he  is  being  subjected.  On 
installment  buying  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
it  quite  commonly  runs  24  per  cent  with  a 
two  per  cent  service  charge,  making  26  per 
cent!  It  is  much  higher  than  that  in  some 
cases.  Often  very  reputable  firms,  or  firms 
that  are  certainly  very  jealous  of  their  repu- 
tations, go  in  for  this  kind  of  conscienceless 
usury  against  people  who  are  gullible  enough 
to  be  deceived.  A  very  obvious  form  of  decep- 
tion is  the  common  sort  of  advertisement  on 
billboards  and  elsewhere,  of  personal  finance 
companies,  saying,  "We  will  give  you,  shall 
we  say,  $100  and  you  can  pay  this  back  in 
easy  instalments  over  a  year."  And  you  add 
up  the  easy  instalments  and  they  come  to 
only,  shall  we  say,  $110;  the  unsuspecting 
borrower  thinks  that  he  is  only  paying  10  per 
cent  rate  of  interest  when,  in  actual  fact, 
he  is  paying  20  per  cent!  On  average  only 
half  of  the  amount  he  borrows  is  outstanding 
over  the  year  so  the  interest  rate  is  twice  as 
great  as  it  appears  to  be.  He  only  owes  the 
$100  for  one  month;  every  month  after  that 
it  is  reduced.  It  averages  out  that  his  debt 
over  the  year  is  $50,  and  $10  interest  on  $50 
is  20  per  cent.  Even  that  relatively  simple 
type  of  subterfuge  is  engaged  in,  and  certainly 
there  are  a  lot  more  advanced  kinds  than 
that. 

There  is  one  matter  that  I  would  raise  in 
relation  to  the  bill,  a  matter  of  detail  but,  I 
think,  of  rather  important  detail:  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  creditor 
to  deliver  to  the  debtor  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  credit  showing  certain  matters  that  are 
itemized  in  the  subsection.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion of  this  kind  with  regard  to  mortgages, 
second  mortgages  in  particular,  in  the  law  of 
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the  province  as  it  now  exists,  that  a  borrower 
must  be  furnished  with  information  as  to 
the  terms  of  his  mortgage  before  the  loan 
is  consummated. 

The  difficulty  that  I  have  run  into  with 
that  particular  provision  is  that  the  lender 
puts  before  the  borrower  several  different 
papers  and  says,  "Now  this  will  all  be  easy. 
We  are  so  happy  to  accommodate  you  in  your 
diflBculty  and  to  see  you  over  your  trouble. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  sign  here,  and  sign 
here  and  sign  here."  And  the  borrower,  who 
may  be  somewhat  confused  in  any  case 
because  he  is  probably  in  financial  difficulty, 
simply  signs  the  documents,  one  of  which 
says  that  he  has  been  given  the  information 
that  the  law  requires,  although  in  fact  he 
may  have  had  no  understanding  at  all  of 
the  terms  of  the  mortgage  that  he  entered 
into.  He  was  simply  sold  a  bill  of  goods  that 
he  would  get  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and 
all  on  very  friendly,  easy  terms. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  same  problem  might 
arise  in  some  cases  under  this  bill  if  all  that 
the  creditor  is  required  to  do  is  to  provide 
the  debtor  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  credit.  I  think  that  some  procedure 
should  be  devised  whereby  firms  offering 
money  for  loan  to  the  public,  or  ofFering 
goods  for  sale  by  instalment,  should  be 
required  to  state  in  their  advertising  what 
the  interest  rate  is.  They  usually  say,  "You 
do  not  pay  a  dime,  you  pay  it  all  on  time!" 
•on  so  many  easy  instalments.  They  tell  you 
that  but  they  do  not  advise  you  about  the 
items  that  are  listed  in  subsection  1  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill.  I  think  those  things  should 
be  right  in  their  advertising,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  rate  of  interest  they  are 
charging. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  in  computing  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty the  rate  of  interest  that  is  actually 
paid  in  transactions  of  this  kind,  but  the  law 
could  be  so  framed  that  it  must  be  stated 
within  a  certain  narrow  range.  That  would 
be  good  enough  for  these  purposes.  I  think 
that  this  should  appear  in  the  advertising, 
all  these  come-on  advertisements  from  per- 
sonal finance  companies:  "Consolidate  your 
debts— get  out  of  trouble— just  come  and  see 
us!" 

The  poor  fellow  who  goes  to  see  them 
probably  will  never  get  his  shirt  back  from 
them.  But  he  is  led  to  believe,  by  their 
deceptive  advertising,  that  it  is  all  very  easy 
and  simple.  If  he  really  understood  the  true 
interest  rate  that  he  is  paying  he  might,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  particularly  if  the  situa- 


tion is  not  too  desperate,   decide  not  to  go 
in  with  a  deal  that  is  so  deceptively  easy. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  on  behalf 
of  this  group  fully  support  the  principle  of 
this  bill.  I  would  urge  the  government  to 
let  the  bill  go  forward  to  a  vote.  Let  us  have 
a  vote  on  second  reading  and  see  how  other 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  stand  with 
regard  to  the  principle  incorporated  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Sir,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  quite  correct  when  he 
said  that  the  bill  in  this  form  was  introduced 
last  year  and  we  said  we  would  take  a  look 
at  it.  That  we  have  done.  I  do  not  think— 
and  I  believe  I  made  these  remarks  last  year 
although  I  have  not  checked  Hansard— any- 
bodv  could  be  against  the  principle  of  this 
bill.' 

The  real  point  with  which  I  am  concerned 
is  whether  this  bill  will  accomplish  what 
in  fact  it  sets  out  to  do  and  whether  it  goes 
far  enough.  In  the  investigations  I  have  made 
since  last  year  I  have  discovered  quite  a  few 
interesting  things  which  are  buried  in  these 
papers  somewhere. 

First  of  all,  the  problem  gets  down  to  this— 
one  of  the  major  areas  of  the  problem  is  the 
lending  of  money  at  excessive  rates  of  interest 
when  the  person  paying  the  excessive  rate 
does  not  know  he  is  paying  it.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  objectives  being  sought  with 
this  legislation.  This  carries  itself  to  somewhat 
ridiculous  lengths  but  nonetheless  they  exist. 
I  encountered  them  in  my  own  private  law 
practice  where  a  man  had  a  mortgage  where 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  he  in  fact  owed 
more  than  he  did  at  the  beginning  after 
making  payments  of  blended  principal  and 
interest  during  the  five-year  period.  That  is 
one  area. 

Then  there  is  the  area  of  "high  pressure 
selling"  if  I  may  put  it  that  way;  I  think  there 
is  some  protection  needed  for  the  people  of 
the  province  in  this  area.  This  is  where,  and 
it  relates  to  this  problem  but  not  exactly, 
you  buy  on  a  conditional  sale  agreement  but 
you  do  not  owe  to  the  vendor  on  the  basis  of 
the  transaction  of  purchase  and  sale,  you  owe 
to  him  on  a  promissory  note.  Therefore,  if 
you  buy  an  article  that  is  purported  to  be 
such-and-so  in  an  ordinary  contract  of  pur- 
chase and  sale,  if  there  are  any  warranties, 
etc.,  and  they  prove  not  to  be  right,  then 
you  would  have  a  remedy  against  the  man 
to  whom  you  owe  the  money.  But  what 
happens  today  is,  that  in  addition  to  the 
contract  between  the  parties  buying  and  sell- 
ing, there  is  an  extra  document  slipped  in 
which  is  a  promissory  note.    Then  under  the 
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law  concerning  bills  of  sale  and  promissory 
notes,  if  the  article  you  bought  for  $500 
might  have  been  worth  $5  in  a  normal  trans- 
action you  would  have  a  right  back  against 
the  man  in  defence  of  his  claim  for  you  to 
pay  the  purchase  price.  When  the  promissory 
note  enters  the  situation  then  that  relation- 
ship of  buyer  and  seller  disappears,  and  what- 
ever may  have  happened  in  that  transaction 
ceases  to  be  any  defence  against  the  unfortu- 
nate who  is  paying  more  than  he  should. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  chattel 
mortgages  as  well.  I  doubt  that  tlie  land 
mortgage  situation  is  a  chattel  mortgage 
problem.  The  conditional  sale  agreement  is 
one  that  I  just  mention.  These  things  are 
completely  legal. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  field  of  other  loans 
of  whatever  type  they  may  be.  Then  we  get 
into  the  other  problem  that  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  that  is  the  problem  of  instalment 
buying.  I  am  going  to  read  if  I  may.  This 
is  taken  from  the  submission  of  the  Canadian 
Retail  Federation  to  the  Royal  commission  on 
banking  and  finance  and  I  think  it  puts  the 
problem  reasonably  clearly.  In  July  of  last 
year  they  made  this  presentation  and  they 
said  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
retailer: 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  merit  and 
the  possibility  of  expressing  the  charge  to 
the  consumer  for  the  extension  of  credit  in 
terms  of  a  simple  annual  interest  rate  so 
that  it  can  be  related  to  and  compared 
with  interest  rates  on  loans. 

As  stated  in  the  brief,  most  responsible 
retailers  would  agree  that  the  purchaser  of 
credit  services  should  know  the  price  of 
them.  Generally,  these  concerns  disclose 
the  full  cost  to  the  customer  in  its  most 
meaningful  terms.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  there  is  no  direct  relationship  between 
charges  for  the  extension  of  credit  on 
merchandise  sales  and  "interest"  or  the  cost 
or  charge  for  forbearance  on  the  use  of 
money. 

Now  there  is  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  Canada  at  the  moment  in  which  it 
has  been  held  that  the  interest  can  be  taken 
to  include  all  of  these  charges.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  just  the— well,  all  loan  costs. 
It  conld  be  five  per  cent,  but  the  true  interest 
rate  would  be  five  per  cent  plus  whatever 
service  charges  and  so  on  might  be  added  on 
to  it. 

Now,  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario  so 
defined  it  and  that  case  is  presently  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  I  do  not  think 
the  decision  is  yet  down,  but  it  gives  hon. 
members  some  idea  of  the  problem  that  is 


involved  and  this  is  what  they  are  speaking 

about  here.  They  go  on  to  say: 

The  nature  of  tlie  service  rendered  is 
not  comparable  and  the  function  of  the 
concern  making  a  loan  of  money,  and  that 
of  tlie  merchant  who  extends  credit  in  the 
course  of  selling  merchandise,  are  in  no 
way  properly  comparable. 

What  he  is  saying  is  you  cannot  compare 
the  straight  money  lender,  they  could  go  into 
a  bank  and  make  a  personal  loan  and  one 
pays  a  rate  of  interest.  Their  point  in  tliis 
brief  is  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  bank  and 
what  might  be  termed  the  costs  of  financing 
retail  sales. 

The  difference  between  these  two  serv- 
ices is  so  great  that  the  medium  of  express- 
ing the  charge  to  the  customer  caimot 
realistically,  or  in  any  way  that  is  meaning- 
ful, be  the  same. 

The  extension  of  credit  on  the  sale  of 
merchandise  involves  providing  services 
and  facilities  that  do  not  vary  in  any  direct 
relationship  with  the  amount  of  an  indivi- 
dual sale  and  the  length  of  time  allowed 
for  repayment.  The  cost  of  handling  items 
of  small  value  almost  invariably  will  be 
proportionately  greater  than  for  items  of 
larger  value.  Further  than  this,  tlie  credit 
plans  tliat  have  been  developed  to  meet 
customer  requirements  and  convenience 
involve  so  many  variables  that  it  is  not 
possible  or  correct  to  convert  the  charge 
for  these  services  to  the  simple  annual 
interest  rate. 

Now  I  could  go  on,  but  I  just  quoted  part  of 
the  submission  so  that  lion,  members  would 
see  when  the  field  of  retail  credit  is  entered 
it  becomes  very  complicated  indeed. 

In  regard  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion's own  bill,  it  gets  down  to  this  business 
of  how  one  defines  interest.  The  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  cost  of  credit  in  section  1  and  the  defini- 
tion of  interest  in  section  2,  subsection  1^ 
subsection  (b).  Now,  under  his  bill,  if  an 
article  is  purchased  for  $550  and  the  finance 
charge  is  $50,  that  is  one  buys  it  for  $550 
and  the  finance  charge  is  $50,  that  makes  a 
total  of  $600.  If  this  is  payable  in  20  monthly 
instalments  of  $36  each— it  took  that  example 
to  figure  out  the  cost  of  credit  under  this  bill. 
Take  first  the  purchase  price  of  $550:  one 
would  add  to  it  the  $50  in  charges  which 
would  be  part  of  the  interest,  even  though 
not  called  interest,  giving  a  total  of  $600. 
Then  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  interest 
in  fact  was,  multiply  $36  times  20  payments 
to  give  $720,  which  is  the  total  paid.  Then 
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deduct  from  that  the  $600,  which  is  the  $550 
plus  the  $50  charges,  leaving  a  balance  of 
interest  of  $120,  which  would  be  the  interest 
according  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion's definition  under  subsection  (b)  of  sub- 
isection  1  of  section  2. 

Now  what  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the 
House  is  this:  I  have  drawn  these  examples 
only  to  indicate  some  of  the  complications  I 
see  in  this  matter  as  a  whole.  The  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  made  some  observa- 
tions with  which  I  agree  and  which  I  am 
not  mentioning  in  these  few  remarks. 

I  do  not  think  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
necessarily  the  answer  that  we  want.  I  would 
propose  that  this  might  very  well  be  a  subject 
that  we  could  refer— and  I  know  the  Opposi- 
tion do  not  like  the  word  committee— but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  exactly  a  proper 
place  for  a  select  committee  of  this  House  to 
take  this  problem  and  go  into  all  its  rami- 
fications and  deal  not  only  with  the  problem 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  try- 
ing to  deal  with  in  this  bill,  but  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  other  problems  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  then  to  come  back  here  with 
the  recommendations  that  could  and  should 
result  in  legislation  that  would  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Therefore  unless  someone  else  wants  to 
speak  to  this  matter,  I  will  adjourn  this 
debate. 

Before  the  present  session  ends,  however,  I 
will  appoint  a  select  committee  to  go  into  the 
whole  matter  and  to  deal  not  in  a  piecemeal 
way,  as  this  bill  would  do,  but  to  deal  with 
the  whole  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  ACT 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  36,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Repre- 
sentation Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  achieve  an  objective  that  one 
time  or  another  has  been  advocated  I  think 
by  persons  in  all  political  parties.  That 
objective  is  to  place  the  Speaker  in  a 
position  where  he  will  be  free  to  act  always 
with  the  impartiality  that  his  office  demands. 
Now  if  you  will  forgive  me,  sir,  implicit  in 
that  comment  is  the  suggestion  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  this  perhaps  is  not 
the  case. 


I  want  to  suggest  that  the  present  pro- 
cedure places  our  Speaker  in  an  impossible 
position.  Upon  appointment  he  must  assume 
an  impartial  role.  This  is  difficult  because,  in 
the  first  place,  he  is  plucked  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  political  arena  and  placed  in  this 
position  overnight  and  he  is  supposed,  of 
course,  to  shed  all  his  previous  partisanship. 
This  becomes  even  more  impossible,  because 
he  must  return  to  the  hurly-burly  of  the  poli- 
tical arena,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  for 
him  to  completely  cut  his  political  ties.  For 
example,  he  must  continue  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  his  constituents. 

All  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  underlines  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  advanced  many  times 
concerning  the  advisability  of  rescuing  the 
person  who  is  appointed  to  your  high  office 
from  the  position  of  partisanship  or  from 
the  position  in  which  he  is  placed.  It 
has  always  been  my  view  that  the  answer  to 
this  is  to  appoint  a  Speaker  in  what  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  as  a  permanent  Speaker. 

All  I  have  done  in  presenting  this  bill  to 
the  House  is  to  suggest  a  procedure  which  I 
think  will  meet  one  of  the  serious  weaknesses 
of  the  procedure  of  appointing  a  permanent 
Speaker,  for  example,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  procedure  is  that  he 
represents  a  certain  constituency.  Now  if  he 
represents  tlie  constituency  for  a  period  of 
15,  20  or  25  years,  which  is  quite  possible  if 
he  is  appointed  when  he  is  a  relatively  young 
man,  it  means  for  that  period  his  constituents 
are  in  effect  defranchised.  They  have  no 
opportunity  to  engage  in  the  normal  cut  and 
thrust  of  political  debate  at  election  time.  I 
think  that  this  situation  can  be  met  by 
appointing  a  Speaker  in  the  fashion  that  is 
spelled  out  in  this  bill,  a  very  simple  one,  as 
indicated  in  the  second  section,  namely  that 
The  Representation  Act  should  be  amended 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  electoral 
district  of  Queen's  Park,  to  consist  of  the 
Chamber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Ontario. 

This  would  mean  that,  following  an 
election,  it  would  be  possible  to  choose  a 
Speaker— with  the  choice  being  made  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  it  has  been  nominally, 
or  officially  in  the  past— by  a  vote  of  this 
House.  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  choose  the  Speaker  from 
the  ranks  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature; 
or,  if  so  desired,  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  Speaker 
was  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  MPP's,  the 
result  would  be  the  creation  of  a  vacancy, 
so  that  there  would  be  a  by-election  held 
in  his  former  seat.   If  he  was  chosen  from 
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outside  the  members  of  the  House,  there 
would  not  even  be  the  trouble  of  a  by- 
election. 

Sir,  there  are  tvvo  other  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak 
at  any  greater  length,  because  I  think  the 
idea  involved  here  is  a  very  simple  one.  I 
think,  in  considering  the  proposition  of  a 
permanent  Speaker,  that  there  are  one  or 
two  features  of  the  United  Kingdom  experi- 
ence which  merit  our  consideration.  The  first 
one  is  that  the  status  of  the  Speaker  is  one 
of  at  least  a  status  equal  to  that  of  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  In  fact  it  is  so  unique  I  think 
it  is  perhaps  possible  to  argue  that  it  is 
somewhat  higher  than  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  although  I  do  not  want  to  drive  that 
argimient  too  far  because  it  appears  to  have 
implications  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
leaving. 

But,  sir,  another  feature  of  the  United 
Kingdom  experience  emphasized  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  matter,  is  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Speaker  in  the  House  at 
Westminster  derives  in  good  part  from  the 
financial  security  that  is  involved  in  the  post. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  pension  of  the  size  that 
would  bolster  an  independence,  and  there- 
fore would  assist  in  a  completely  impartial 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  that  office. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  this  proposal  of  the 
creation  of  a  constituency  of  Queen's  Park 
for  a  permanent  Speaker,  is  that  I  do  not 
think  that  the  problem  of  securing  a  Speaker 
who  would  be  able  to  fulfil  the  job  is  a 
problem  that  has  a  relationship  at  all  to 
previous  political  connections  of  the  man 
involved.  It  has  been  my  observation  that, 
generally  speaking,  when  a  man  is  chosen 
and  placed  in  the  position  that  you  now 
occupy,  sir,  to  a  remarkable  degree  he  has 
been  abl(>  to  shed  his  previous  partisanship; 
and,  assuming  that  the  appointee  has  that 
nati\e  ability,  that  acuteness  of  mind,  and 
perhaps  also  tlie  kind  of  temperament  that 
one  rccjuircs  to  surxive  in  your  post,  it  is  pos- 
sil)l(>  for  liini  to  forget  his  previous  partisan- 
ship particularly  if  the  circumstances  are 
created  to  assist  him. 

In  fact,  it  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
that  sf)me  fi\(>  or  six  years  ago,  when  the 
Coiis(Tvati\e  Party  was  elected  to  Ottawa— 
maybe  this  is  the  appropriate  day  to  recall 
that— juivate  approaches  were  made  to  Stanley 
Knowles,  who  had  been  for  years  a  respected 
member  of  the  CCF  and  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to 
whether  he  would  consider  the  position  of 
Speaker.    He   chose  not  to,  but  the  point  I 


want  to  make  is  that  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  approach  a  man  who  had 
been  associated  with  an  Opposition  party,  and 
one  of  the  smaller  Opposition  parties. 

At  an  earlier  stage,  in  public  discussion  on 
this  debate,  after  I  introduced  the  bill,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  fourth  estate  queried  me-      ^ 
with  regard  as  to  who  might  be  appointed,      •{ 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  Roland  Miehener  was- 
raised.    I  personally,  unhesitatingly,  said  that 
I    would    support    the    proposition    of    Mr^     j 
Miehener    being    proposed    as    a    permanent     1 
Speaker   for   the    Ontario    Legislature,   partly 
because  he  is  not  unknown  to   this   House- 
he  was  previously  a  member  of  it— but  even 
more    important,    because    he    has    indicated 
that  he  had  the  capacities  that  are  required 
to  be  a  good  Speaker.  | 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
choose,  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  House 
or  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  House,  sir,, 
a  person  with  the  native  abilities  and  with 
the  temperament  to  do  this  job  and  to  do 
it  well,  and  to  place  him  in  the  position  of 
impartiality  by  making  him  the  hon.  member 
for  the  electoral  district  of  Queen's  Park. 
Subsequently,  it  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  traditions  of  Parliament  in  the  British 
tradition,  that  the  power  for  re-election  would 
rest  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  t 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  proposals  is  that 
it  would  leave  the  power  with  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  so  that  if  some  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  arose,  and  the  Speaker 
did  not  remain  acceptable  to  the  House  as  a 
whole  or  to  the  public,  the  power  would 
still  rest  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  a  change.  In  other  words,  if  I  may 
put  it  bluntly  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
being  "stuck  with  somebody"  appointed  to 
the  high  post  but  who  in  the  course  of  time 
indicated  that  he  perhaps  did  not  have  the 
necessary  capacities.  i 

Essentially,   I   think   this   is  the   kind  of   a     ,| 
bill,   if   I   may  repeat  the   plea   of  the  hon.      | 
leader  of  the   Opposition,   that   should   claim 
the  consideration,  and  I  would  add,  the  sup- 
port, of  all  members  of  the  House. 

I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  anticipa-      | 
tion  to  the   fact  that  hon.   members  on  the 
government  side  of  the  House,  and  no  doubt 
the    Liberal    Party,    will    join    in    support    of     ^' 
this  bill  on  second  reading.  ^ 

Mr.     R.     K.     McNeil    (Elgin)    moves    the      | 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  ^ 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION  BOARDS 
IN  TERRITORIAL  DISTRICTS 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
136,  An  Act  to  establish  welfare  administra- 
tion boards  in  territorial  districts. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Fifth  Order:  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr. 
N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the 
chair. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notices 
of  motions  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  having 
been  informed  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
resolutions,  recommends  them  to  the  consid- 
ation  of  the  House. 

Resolved, 

That,  a  grant  made  under  subsection  1 
of  section  7  of  The  District  Welfare  Admin- 
istration Boards  Act,  1962-63  before  the 
1st  day  of  April,  1964,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  Consohdated  Revenue  Fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  to  estab- 
lish welfare  administration  boards  in  terri- 
torial districts. 

Resolved, 

That,  every  taxpayer  shall  for  every  tax- 
ation year  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
income  in  excess  of  $10,000  that  he  derives 
during  such  year  from  logging  operations, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Logging  Tax  Act. 

Resolved, 

That,  every  corporation  as  defined  in 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act  shall  pay  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  use  of  Ontario  the  taxes 
imposed, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend 

The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Resolved, 

That,  the  monies  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  The  Hunter  Damage  Compensation 
Act,  1962-63  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund  until  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1964, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  149,  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  compensation  for  damage  to  property 
by  hunters. 


Resolved, 

That,  every  person  to  whom  any  disposi- 
tion is  made  in  Ontario  shall  pay  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  use  of  Ontario  the  duty 
imposed, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Succession  Duty  Act. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  4,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 
Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  4  reported. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  INSTITUTIONS  ACT, 

1962-63 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   14,  The 
Children's  Institutions  Act,  1962-63. 
Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  14  reported. 

THE  HOMES  FOR  RETARDED 
CHILDREN  ACT,  1962-63 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   16,  The 
Homes  for  Retarded  Children  Act,  1962-63. 
Sections  1  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  16  reported. 

RESPECTING  PUBLIC  HARBOURS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  17,  An  Act 
to  approve  an  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  respecting  public  har- 
bours. 

Sections   1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  17  reported. 

THE  GAME  AND  FISH  ACT,  1961-62 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  20,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Game  and  Fish  Act,  1961-62. 
Sections   1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  20  reported. 

THE  VOTERS'  LISTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  41,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Voters'  Lists  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  41  reported. 
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THE  DIVISION  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  42,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Division  Courts  Act. 

Sections   1   to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Xo.  42  reported. 


THE  REGISTRY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  45,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Registry  Act. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  move  that  Bill  No.  45  as 
reprinted  be  considered  instead  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  legal  bills  committee.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  improvements  made 
in  the  form  of  the  bill  dealing  with  technical 
matters. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  55,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  45  reported. 


THE  CONSERVATION  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  47,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  47  reported. 


THE  GRAND  RIVER  CONSERVATION 
ACT,  1938 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  48,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Grand  River  Conservation  Act, 
1938. 

Sections   1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  48  reported. 


THE  I'HOVINCIAL  PARKS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  49,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Provincial  Parks  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  \o.  49  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  64,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Lands  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No,  64  reported. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  69,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  69  reported. 

THE  PLANNING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  70,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Planning  Act. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  70  reported. 

THE  OPHTHALMIC  DISPENSERS  ACT, 
1960-61 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  71,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Ophthalmic  Dispensers  Act, 
1960-61. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No,  71  reported. 

SAFETY  OF  WORKMEN 
ENGAGED  IN  LOGGING 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  72,  An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  workmen  en- 
gaged in  logging. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  9: 

Hon,  Mr.  Cass  moves  that  subsection  3  of 
section  9  be  amended  by  striking  out  number 
21  on  the  first  line  and  substituting  115. 

Motion  agreed. 

Section  9,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  10  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  72  reported. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  HOISTS  ACT, 
1960-61 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  73,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Construction  Hoists  Act,  1960- 
61. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  73  reported. 

THE  BOILERS  AND  PRESSURE 
VESSELS  ACT,  1962-63 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  74,  The 
Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act,  1962-63. 
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On  section  1: 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  that  paragraph  8  be 
amended  by  inserting  directly  after  "is"  in 
the  first  hne  the  word  "directly"  so  that  the 
paragraph  reads: 

8.    fired   vessel   means   a   vessel   that   is 

directly  heated  by. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  20,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  21: 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  that  section  21  be 
amended  so  that  the  section  shall  now  read: 
21.   While   a  boiler,   pressure   vessel   or 
plant  is  in  operation  or  use,  no  person  shall 
without    the    permission    of    an    inspector, 
interfere   with   or   render   inoperative   any 
fitting  that  is  attached  for  safety  purposes 
to  the  boiler,  pressure  vessel  or  plant. 
Section  21,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  22  to  45,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  74  reported. 


THE  FACTORY,  SHOP  AND  OFFICE 
BUILDING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  75,  An  Act 
i  to  amend  The  Factory,  Shop  and  OfiBce 
f       Building  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 
I  On  section  2: 

I'  Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  that  section  2  of  the 

bill  be  amended  to  read  "Subsections  1  and 
2   of   section   7   of  The   Factory,   Shop   and 

^       Office  Building  Act  are  repealed." 

^  Mr.    K.    Bryden    (Woodbine):    Would    the 

hon.    Attorney-General    explain    the    signifi- 
j         cance  of  the  amendment? 

r  Hon.    Mr.   Cass:    Mr.    Chairman,   you   can 

keep  this  bill  until  the  hon.  Minister  is  here, 
because  I  was  informed  this  was  a  technical 
i  amendment,  as  was  the  next  one  which  I 
f  was  going  to  move  putting  in  figures  21  for 
115.  But  I  am  in  no  position  to  do  justice 
to  this,  so  we  will  keep  it  for  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  just  a  matter  that  we  do 
not  have  the  subsection  readily  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  will  read  the  section,  if 
I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  section  as  it  is 
printed  is:  subsection  1  of  section  7  of  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  and 
it  is  repealed.  The  amendment  now  reads 
subsections  1  and  2  of  subsection  7. 


An  hon.  member:  What  is  section  7? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  If  you  will  give  us  just  a 
minute,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  have  it  here. 
It  will  save  coming  back  to  it.  Section  7, 
Mr.  Chairman,  says: 

Except  where  machinery  operated  or 
driven  by  steam,  electric  or  other  motive 
power  is  used  this  part  does  not  apply  to 
the  factory  where  not  more  than  five  per- 
sons are  employed  and  no  power  other  than 
manual  labour  is  used  for  any  manufac- 
turing process  carried  on  there. 

That  is  what  was  being  repealed  by  the  bill 

as  printed.    But  subsection  2  forms  part,  Mr. 

Chairman,  of  the  same  situation  because  it 

says: 

A  factory  in  which,  in  any  calendar 
year,  more  than  five  persons  are  employed 
at  any  one  time  shall  during  that  year  be 
deemed  a  factory  unless  an  inspector,  etc. 

It  is  the  two  sections  which  are  being  put 
together- 
Mr.   Bryden:    In  other  words,   one  means 
nothing  without  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  the  advice  given, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  it  was 
technical. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an- 
other amendment,  complementary  to  one  in 
the  previous  bill.  I  move  that  the  new  sub- 
section 2  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
number  21  in  the  first  line  and  substituting 
therefor  the  number  115,  so  that  it  reads  as 
follows: 

A  true   copy  of  the  notice  mentioned  in 

section  115  of  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 
It  is  to  correct  a  reference. 

Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  75  reported. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  ACT, 
1961-62 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  76,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Construction  Safety  Act,  1961- 
62. 

Sections  1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  76  reported. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  77,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Department  of  Labour  Act. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  77  reported. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  78,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Sections  1  to  52,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  78  reported. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  79,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 
Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  79  reported. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  80,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:   Bill  No.   80  will  be 
held. 


RYERSON  POLYTECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  81,  An  Act 
respecting  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute. 
Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  81  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  82,  An  Act 
to  amend  Tlie  Public  Utilities  Act. 
Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  82  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  85,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Sections   1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  85  reported. 


THE   PSYCHIATRIC   HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  86,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act. 
Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  86  reported. 


RADIOLOGICAL  TECHNICIANS 
IN  ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  87,  An  Act 
respecting  radiological  technicians  in  Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  87  reported. 


THE  PRIVATE  SANITARIA  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  88,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Private  Sanitaria  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  88  reported. 


THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  89,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  89  reported. 


THE  WILLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  90,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Wills  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  90  reported. 

EMERGENCY  MEASURES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  91,  An  Act 
respecting  emergency  measures. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  91  reported. 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  INSEMINATION 
OF  CATTLE  ACT,  1962-63 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  92,  The 
Artificial  Insemination  of  Cattle  Act,  1962- 
63. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  92  reported. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  94,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of  Education  Act. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  94  reported. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  95,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Department  of  Education  Act. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  95  reported. 

THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  96,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Schools  Administration  Act. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  96  reported. 

THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  97,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act. 
Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  97  reported. 

THE  GASOLINE  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  98,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  98  reported 

THE  GASOLINE  HANDLING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  99,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Gasoline  Handling  Act. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  99  reported. 

THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  103,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Fire  Departments  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bryden, 
that  the  proposed  subsection  3  of  section  2  of 
The  Fire  Departments  Act  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "forty-eight"  and  sub- 
stituting the  word  "forty". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  in  this  day 
and  age,  in  relation  to  such  an  important 
group  in  our  society,  serving  the  public,  we 
should  not  have  these  restrictions  in  an  Act 
applying  to  them.  Certainly  the  fire  depart- 
ments under  their  association  have  reached 
a  mature  stage  in  their  ability  to  bargain 
collectively  for  their  conditions  with  the  muni- 


cipalities in  which  they  are  located;  and  the 
hours  of  work  should  not  be  one  of  the 
things  that  a  fire  department  should  have  to 
bargain  for.  We  know  that  they  have  not 
got  the  collective  bargaining  powers  that 
other  groups  have,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
the  right  to  use  economic  power  and  strike 
to  gain  some  of  the  things  they  desire.  So  if 
we  agree  that  there  is  some  reasoning  in  the 
fact  they  have  to  be  confined  to  arbitration, 
then  it  is  up  to  the  Legislature  to  provide 
those  basic  things  that  apply  to  most  other 
industries  across  the  province. 

Statistics  show  that  over  60  per  cent  of 
industries  in  the  province  are  working  a  40- 
hour  week.  Most  all  other  municipal  depart- 
ments are  on  a  40-hour  week  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  have  legislation  that  provides  for 
a  48-hour  week  in  the  fire  department. 

Right  at  the  present  time  in  Hamilton  the 
firemen's  association  has  been  bargaining  for 
some  time.  They  have  now  gone  to  arbitra- 
tion and  the  main  stickler  in  their  coming 
to  an  agreement  is  the  difference  between  a 
42-hour  week  and  a  40-hour  week.  I  under- 
stand as  late  as  yesterday  they  had  reached 
agreement  on  wage  increase  and  other  mat- 
ters, but  the  stickler  is  now  the  difference 
between  whether  they  should  have  to  work 
a  42-hour  week  or  a  40-hour  week  which 
they  desire;  and  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  where  they  have  the  rest  of  the 
municipal  employees  on  a  40-hour  week. 

Now,  one  might  say  that  they  are  bargain- 
ing and  the  arbitration  board  can  take  a  look 
at  it  and  consider  it  in  this  light.  But  it  is 
having  this  type  of  legislation  that  gives 
municipalities,  the  councillors,  the  urge  to 
hold  tight  in  some  of  these  areas.  So  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  let  us  not  have  in  our  statutes  such  out- 
dated regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
merely  call  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  fact  that  this  does  not, 
as  the  hon.  member  has  said,  restrict  the 
bargaining  powers  of  the  two  sides,  and  I 
think  we  must  look  both  at  the  side  of  the 
firefighter,  in  what  he  wants,  and  the  side 
of  the  taxpayer  and  what  he  can  afford  to 
pay.  Therefore,  this  particular  amendment, 
which  reduces  a  maximum  work  week  from 
56  to  48  hours  for  fire  departments  across 
Ontario,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  still 
leaving  full  freedom  of  action  to  the  local 
associations  to  negotiate  and  bargain  with 
their  employers. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister's  explanation  is  most 
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peculiar.  If  his  logic  means  anything  at  all 
surely  he  would  leave  the  Act  the  way  it  is. 
If  there  is  no  point  in  going  as  far  as  the 
firemen  want  to  go,  if  there  is  no  point  in 
doing  anything  about  it,  leave  it  at  56,  it 
would  be  less  expensive  for  the  taxpayer. 
Make  it  60  or  80! 

What  is  the  point  of  having  minimum 
wage  laws,  what  is  the  point  of  having  maxi- 
mum hours  of  work?  The  hon.  Minister's 
logic  is  quite  silly,  there  is  no  point  in  it  at 
all.  It  is  another  one  of  these  halting,  re- 
luctant steps  that  this  government  is  trying 
to  take  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  trying  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people. 

There  is  a  substantial  argument  in  many 
fire  departments  I  am  familiar  with— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  ob- 
viously been  some  real  effort  to  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  but  it  is  still  a  sow's 
ear.  The  people  surely  are  not  going  to  be 
fooled  by  all  of  this  new  enlightenment  that 
has  descended  on  the  government  benches 
in  the  last  few  months.  They  are  only  going 
half  way  in  any  one  of  these  things.  If  the 
government  is  serious  about  doing  some- 
thing for  the  firemen  in  line  with  other 
workers  they  will  bring  this  down  to  a  realis- 
tic figure. 

I  was  going  to  say  only  one  thing,  that  the 
40-hour  perhaps  is  not  what  all  of  the  fire- 
ment  want.  Many  departments  I  am  famil- 
iar with  want  a  42-hour  week  and  for  good 
reason.  If  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio (Mr.  Grossman)  was  familiar  at  all  with 
conditions  in  the  fire  department  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  and  had  spoken  to  any  of  the 
people  there,  he  would  recognize  that  the 
argument  in  the  city  of  Toronto  is  that  they 
should  have  a  42-hour  week. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  a  42- 
hour  week. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  then  do  not  groan  so 
loudly  or  so  painfully.  He  should  just  make 
some  inrpuries  before  he  does  his  groaning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  say  that  I  will 
support  tills  motion.  It  certainly  goes  along 
the  line  that  other  workers  are  being  treated. 
The  hon.  Minister's  explanation  for  his  re- 
sistance to  this  change  is  not  untypical  of  the 
things  that  the  government  has  been  doing 
in  this  province  over  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  one 
proposes  an  advance  in  working  conditions 
for  civic  employees  there  is  always  some  re- 


actionary somewhere  who  will  raise  the  case 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  need  for  considering 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayer.  Personally,  I 
think  the  needs  and  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payer are  always  of  paramount  consideration, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rights  and  the 
needs  of  people  whom  the  taxpayers  employ. 
I  think  taxpayers  should  be  prepared— and  I 
think  most  of  them  are  quite  prepared— to 
see  their  employees  get  fair  and  reasonable 
conditions  of  work. 

Now,  the  majority  of  taxpayers  in  this 
province— not  all  of  them,  unfortunately,  yet 
with  the  kind  of  government  we  have  had 
over  the  years— enjoy  a  40-hour  week.  But  I 
do  not  see  why  those  taxpayers  should,  or 
indeed  would,  object  to  the  firefighters  who 
serve  for  their  lorotection  enjoying  this 
privilege.  As  my  hon.  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East  has  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  firefighters  now  remain, 
in  most  cities,  the  one  group  of  employees 
which  does  not  enjoy  a  40-hour  week.  I  tliink 
that  they  should  enjoy  that;  and  since  we 
have  legislation  purporting  to  regulate  their 
hours  of  work,  we  should  state  what  we  think 
is  a  reasonable  standard  for  them. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  stated  there  is  still 
room  for  bargaining  below  tlie  48  which,  if 
the  bill  as  it  stands  is  passed,  will  come  into 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  next  year;  but  as 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Wentworth  East  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  severe  limitations  on 
the  bargaining  powers  of  firefighters— limita- 
tions imposed  by  this  Legislature  no  doubt  in 
the  public  interest.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the 
limitations;  I  am  merely  proposing  that  since 
we  have  imposed  them  we  should  also  provide 
certain  basic  benefits.  And  surely,  in  this  day 
and  age,  a  40-hour  week  is  a  basic  benefit 
that  any  wage  earner  should  feel  he  is  entitled 
to  have. 

If  fire  departments  are  not  prepared  to 
grant  a  40-hour  week  voluntarily,  then  I 
think  they  should  be  required  to  do  so  by  law. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proposed  subsection, 
even  under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East,  will  not 
make  the  shorter  work  week  operative  until 
the  beginning  of  next  year.  Therefore,  every 
fire  department  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  If  we 
are  going  to  set  a  standard  in  the  legislation, 
then  I  think  we  should  set  a  standard  that 
we  believe  is  a  right  standard;  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  are  any  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  who  think  that  a  40-hour 
week  is  an  unreasonable  working  week  for 
any  wage  earner. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  wish  they  would  stand 
up  and  declare  themselves  if  there  are. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDanald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  just  one  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  briefly.  I  would  be  curious  to 
know  what  percentage  of  the  firefighting 
forces  at  the  moment  are  to  be  found  in  the 
bracket  from  48  to  56.  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion is  a  very  small  percentage.  For  the  past 
few  years  we  have  been  attempting  to  get 
it  below  56,  and  the  government  would  not 
move  until  virtually  all  firemen,  by  their  own 
efforts,  had  gotten  it  down  to  48.  The  move 
of  the  government  in  this  instance  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  idle  gesture.  It  is  following  the 
crowd,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  in  effect  adding  the  legislative  rubber 
stamp  of  approval,  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  firemen  themselves.  This  is 
a  rather  interesting  point,  I  think,  to  reflect 
upon.  It  is  the  Tory  concept  of  leadership; 
the  Tory  concept  of  assisting  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  these  people.  After  they  have  done 
the  job  for  themselves,  the  government  comes 
in  and  passes  a  bill  which  means  nothing. 
Presumably  they  will  claim  credit  for  it  when 
it  gets  out  on  the  hustings. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

h  Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

f  You  have  heard  the  amendment  moved  by 

the  member  for  Wentworth  East  that  the 
proposed  subsection  3  of  section  2  of  The 
Fire  Departments  Act  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "48"  and  substituting  "40". 
\  All  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will  please 
,  5ay  "aye".  All  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will  please 
rise. 

All  opposed  to  the  amendment  will  please 
rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  "ayes",  Mr.  Chair- 
man, were  21  and  the  "nays"  34. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Well,  the 
Chairman  just  wants  to  be  fair;  because  the 
hon.  member  had  the  last  word  on  the  other 
matter. 

Section  3,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  inherent  in 
it  a  very  unsound  principle.  The  "unsound- 


ness" of  the  principle  and  the  words  was 
brought  home  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General, 
of  course,  by  a  large  delegation  of  the  fire- 
fighters at  the  committee  on  legal  bills  when 
this  bill  was  examined  in  detail.  It  was 
pointed  out,  very  ably  and  very  emphatically, 
by  the  executive  of  the  Firefighters  Association 
that  the  principle  of  excluding  from  the 
bargaining  unit  the  deputy  chief  in  smaller 
communities  is  a  very  oppressive  move.  The 
reason  upon  which  they  based  their  sub- 
mission, which  I  am  very  happy  to  endorse 
and  to  give  further  articulation  on  the 
floor  of  this  Legislature,  is  that  especially  in 
smaller  communities  the  deputy  chief  is  a 
person  who  is  not  normally,  in  the  course  of 
his  duties,  very  much  of  a  person  in  authority. 

In  other  words,  he  is  one  of  the  rank  and 
file,  so  to  speak.  One  of  the  troops  in  the 
fire  department  may  be  designated  as  deputy 
chief;  he  carries  on  the  ordinary  duties  of 
firefighter  and  it  is  understood  that  if  the 
chief  is  away  from  the  community,  absent 
from  his  duties,  then  that  person  takes  over 
the  position  of  chief.  In  effect,  that  person 
is  deputy  chief  in  name  only. 

By  established  custom  in  the  province  the 
deputy  chiefs  have  had  their  rights,  working 
conditions,  pay  and  all  the  other  ancillary 
things  respecting  their  employment,  bargained 
for  by  the  Firefighters  Association.  They 
viewed  this  as  a  very  undesirable  and  very 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  rights  of  deputy  chiefs, 
in  removing  them  from  the  bargaining  unit. 

It  is  true  that  the  fire  chiefs  of  Ontario 
have  an  association.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
how  well  that  association  functions  but  cer- 
tainly the  bargaining  procedure  as  far  as 
chiefs  are  concerned  with  the  city  council  is  a 
different  one,  carried  on  at  a  different  level, 
carried  on  in  a  different  atmosphere  and  with 
all  sorts  of  distinctive  characteristics  from 
that  carried  on  by  the  body  of  the  firefighters 
themselves.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  the  hon.  Attorney-General  intends  or 
whether  he  has  been  informed  that  such  will 
be  the  case;  or  perhaps  to  put  it  the  other 
way,  whether  he  intends  that  the  deputy 
chiefs  in  these  communities  now  join  the  fire 
chiefs'  association  and  the  fire  chiefs  use 
whatever  devices  they  have  been  using  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  deputy  chiefs. 

Whatever  that  may  be,  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  through  you  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary.  We 
were  not  made  aware  at  the  committee  of 
any  gross  abuses,  annoyances  or  inconveni- 
ences that  had  grown  up  from  the  fact  that 
the  deputy  chief  was  bargained  for  through 
the  firefighters'  association.  After  all,  one  of 
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the  tasks  of  government  is  to  remove  evils 
and  vices  when  tliey  become  apparent,  but 
neither  the  hon.  Attorney-General  nor  any- 
one on  his  behalf,  made  us  aware  of  anything 
of  this  nature. 

It  is  wrong  to  picture  or  imagine  the 
deputy  chief  as  being  a  person  throughout 
Ontario  who  goes  around  the  place  where  he 
works  in  a  uniform  covered  with  braid  and, 
as  we  used  to  say  in  the  fleet— the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  will  appreciate  this— 
with  the  "egg  yolk"  all  over  the  uniform  on 
the  epaulettes  and  on  the  hat.  The  deputy 
chief  is  simply  not  a  person  who  is  of  that 
nature.  The  fire  chief  of  the  community  is  an 
entirely  diflFerent  individual. 

I  do  not  think  anything  more  need  be 
said  or  can  usefully  be  said  to  support  the 
contention  of  these  people  who  after  all 
know  the  situation  much  better  than  we  do. 
As  I  say,  they  came  to  the  committee  in  force 
and  urged  the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  leave 
the  deputy  chief  out  of  this  section  so  that 
he  remain  in  the  bargaining  unit.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  support  our  contention  and  to 
support  the  contentions  of  those  people: 

I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Singer,  that 
section  3  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  sub- 
section 2  to  read  as  follows: 

Subsection  1  shall  apply  only  in  respect 

of    communities    of    more     than     100,000 

persons  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  position 

of  deputy  chief. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Very  good;  that  is  a  reason- 
able amendment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  East  says  that  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. I  thank  him  for  that.  Indeed  it  is.  I 
must  admit,  blushingly,  that  it  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  It  is  reasonable  from  the  point 
of  view  that  we  recognize  that  in  the  larger 
communities— those  over  100,000— the  deputy 
chief  is  probably  in  tlic  hierarchy  of  authority, 
but  he  acts  as  a  deputy  chief  during  all  of 
his  term  of  service.  Probably  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  probably  in  Hamilton  and  other 
places  it  is  the  case  that  he  is  actually  in  the 
chain  of  authority,  but  that  is  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  rest  of  the  province  where 
he  is  not  normally  a  person  who  exercises 
much  authority  and  finds  his  common  interests 
with  the  mass  of  the  firefighters  themselves, 
by  whom  his  rights  have  been  bargained  for 
in  the  past.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
moved  that  amendment  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  in  urging  its  support, 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  felt  that 
after  the  presentation  made  in  opposition  to 


this  section  of  this  bill  in  second  reading 
that  the  hon.  Minister  would  have  dropped 
the  attempt  to  change  it.  I  still  think  it  should 
not  be  changed,  but  the  amendment  is  better 
than  what  is  there  and  I  would  support  the 
amendment. 

The  reason  I  say  this  strongly  is  that  I 
think  this  Legislature  is  misusing  its  right 
to  interfere  with  a  collective  bargaining  unit. 
The  firemen's  association  is  part  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Canada.  They  belong  and 
participate  in  the  labour  councils,  the  federa- 
tions and  the  congress.  It  does  violate,  in  my 
sense,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  inasmuch  as  one  can  join  a 
imion  of  his  choice  in  following  the  proper 
procedure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Subject  to  Tory  dictatel 

Mr.  Gisborn:  To  arbitrarily  interfere  with 
a  bargaining  unit  in  this  manner  violates  the 
whole  intent  of  our  approach  to  the  trade 
union  movement.  In  the  unions  under  the  Act 
the  change  in  the  bargaining  unit  is  brought 
about  only  by  certain  procedures  laid  down 
by  the  Act  inasmuch  as  certain  people  make 
their  application  and  indicate  a  wish  by  peti- 
tion to  be  out  of  the  bargaining  unit.  I  would 
support  the  amendment,  but  I  still  feel  that 
this  Legislature  is  misusing  its  rights  and 
interfering  in  this  way  in  contradiction  of 
what  The  Labour  Relations  Act  provides  for 
changing  a  bargaining  unit. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  through  you  to  the  hon.  members  who- 
have  spoken,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  at  least  was  on  the  committee 
and  I  am  not  sure  about  the  hon.  member  for 
Wcntworth  East,  but  this  matter  was  very 
carefully  discussed  at  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee and  at  the  behest  of  the  delegation  -j 
from  the  firefighters'  association,  the  bill  was 
amended  at  section  1(a)  to  indicate  that  in 
each  fire  department  there  would  be  one 
deputy  chief.  I  think  that  was  quite  a  proper 
amendment,  because  deputy  chiefs  are  a  part 
of  management  and  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
bill  that  management  itself  should  not,  of 
course,  be  bargaining  with  themselves. 

So  the  bill  was  amended  in  committee, 
certainly  with  the  consent  of  all  the  hon. 
members  of  the  committee.  It  allowed  for  the 
chief  and  the  deputy  chief  to  be  out  of  the 
labour  force  bargaining  unit,  and  I  presume 
in  their  own,  and  it  also  preserved  the  prin- 
ciple that  deputy  chiefs  were  part  of  manage- 
ment. Therefore  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  to  me  the  amendment  as  now  proposed^       | 
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which  was  also  proposed  at  the  legal  bills 
committee,  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  It  crosses 
principles  and  in  my  opinion  is  not  desirable. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  this  brief 
comment  with  respect  to  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  on  this  bill. 

As  I  said,  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment. To  suggest  that  it  is  "neither  fish  nor 
flesh"  I  think  is  an  attempt  to  confuse  the 
facts.  I  suggest  that  the  way  it  is  written  is 
perhaps  more  properly  "neither  fish  nor 
flesh".  Anybody  that  has  any  knowledge  with 
respect  to  working  staffs  knows  that  there 
are  many  small  fire  departments  where  the 
deputy  chief  has  less  authority  and  less  to 
do  than  in  larger  departments  where  deputy 
chiefs  are  involved.  In  other  wordsj  there 
are  some  of  the  larger  fire  departments  where 
deputy  chiefs,  more  than  the  first  vice-chief 
to  the  one  in  charge  of  the  department,  have 
more  responsibility  than  in  the  case  of  small 
departments. 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
comments  are  not  quite  valid.  I  think  they 
might  to  some  extent  mislead  the  House 
and  I  suggest  that  putting  the  compromise 
of  100,000  population  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise which  will  preserve  the  principle 
which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  attempt- 
ing to  preserve,  I  am  suggesting  that  it  might 
be  more  in  order  for  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  to  support  the  amendment 
and  show  where  we  really  stand  with  respect 
to  the  principle. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  seconder 
of  the  motion  certainly  I  support  it.  I  was, 
as  the  hon.  Attorney  General  stated,  present 
in  the  committee.  The  amendment  that  he 
refers  to  was  put  in  as  a  sort  of  a  compromise. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  made  either  fish  or 
flesh  out  of  the  statute.  I  do  not  think  the 
statute  really  comes  under  that  category.  It 
is  something  that  is  very  hard  to  describe.  It 
is  an  unnecessary  statute,  and  to  try  to  put 
that  sort  of  a  label  on  it  is  very  difficult.  The 
government  is  more  adept  at  labelling  things 
that  do  not  mean  anything  and  they  chose 
the  label.  But  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
recalls  full  well  the  type  of  representation  that 
was  made  by  the  firefighters'  union  and  he 
will  recall  full  well  he  has  talked  with  the 
police  union;  he  will  recall  very  well  that 
the  policemen  admitted  that  the  introduction 
of  the  same  principle  into  The  Police  Act 
was  at  first  accepted  until  its  ramifications 
became  realized  that  the  foot  was  in  the 
door,    and  that  by  the   attempted   extension 


of  this  sort  of  exemption  from  bargaining 
units,  the  government  was  allowing  the 
destroying  of  the  bargaining  capabilities  of 
fire  forces  and  police  forces.  I  suggest  that 
this  is  not  news  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
at  all,  that  the  insertion  of  the  word  "one" 
is  a  very  minor  concession,  that  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  my  hon.  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury is  reasonable  and  logical,  and  that  if 
the  government  does  not  want  to  cast  itself 
in  the  role  of  being  anti-labour  in  all  these 
many  fields,  the  government  should  listen 
at  least  once— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Can  they  do  anything 
else?   They  voted  against  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
what  I  was  hoping  he  would  say  while  I  was 
talking.  Let  us  talk  about  that  for  just 
a  minute,  since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  inter- 
jected. The  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  full 
well  that  the  reason  we  voted  as  we  did 
was  because  we  could  not  stomach  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  We  wanted  a  minimum  wage 
bill  which  said  in  the  statute— and  this  is 
the  principle  of  it— "equal  wages  for  men 
and  for  women  and  wages  of  $1.25  an  hour." 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  Singer:  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
completely  without  hesitation  that  no  amount 
of  twiddling  around  with  words  is  going 
to  change  the  fact  that  the  government  is 
against  a  $1.25  an  hour  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Speaking  on  the  amend- 
ment- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize I  was  out  of  order  and  for  that  I  apolo- 
gize. I  was  only  taking  that  leeway  because 
of  the  interjection  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister; 
perhaps  in  view  of  that  I  can  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Give  us 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  back 
to  the  bill,  I  suggest  that  the  government, 
in  order  to  be  pro  labour  in  at  least  one 
aspect,  could  well  support  the  amendment 
moved  by  my  hon.  colleague  from  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour,  please 
says  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

I  declare  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"a\es"  are   18,  the  "nays"  33. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  siure 
that  most  of  the  members  on  the  government 
side  of  the  House  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment because  they  regarded  it  as  an  unsatis- 
factory Liberal  halfway  house.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  now  agree  with  me  that  the 
section  ought  to  be  deleted  altogether.  We 
have  learned  that  anything  is  better  than 
nothing;  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none  in  a 
Legislature  like  this,  so  we  were  ready  to 
go  along  with  the  Liberal  amendment  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  commend  itself  to  some 
of  these  stubborn  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
benches.  It  obviously  failed  to  do  so,  so  I 
would  suggest,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  section 
3  be  thrown  out  altogether. 

The  speech  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury I  think  was  an  eloquent  plea  in  favour 
of  deleting  section  3.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  suddenly  lost  his  nerve  at  the  end  of  his 
speech  and  decided  that  it  should  only  be 
partly  deleted.  Why  not  just  delete  it  alto- 
gether? As  he  said,  nobody  has  brought 
forward  any  evidence  to  show  that  any  abuse 
has  arisen  because  of  the  inclusion  of  deputy 
chiefs   in  bargaining  units   of  firefighters. 

If  no  abuses  have  arisen  why  is  the  situa- 
tion being  changed?  Why  should  we  have 
this  constant  whittling  away  at  bargaining 
units  of  employees,  making  them  weaker  all 
the  time?  I  believe  that  the  principle  in  sec- 
tion 3  is  unsound  in  toto  and  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  that  they  should 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  section  3.  As  I 
imderstand  the  rules,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not move  an  amendment  for  the  deletion 
of  the  section  because  the  same  purpose  can 
be  accomplished  simply  by  voting  against  it; 
but  I  can  say,  on  behalf  of  this  group,  that 
\sc  are  going  to  vote  against  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sec- 
tion 3  standing  as  part  of  the  bill  please  say 
"aye". 

All  those  opposed  to  section  3  standing  as 
part  of  the  bill  will  please  say  "nay". 


In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Call  in  the  members. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  32,  the  "nays",  16. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  that  section  3  is 
carried. 

Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  103  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions,  report  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ment and  certain  bills  with  amendments,  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  that  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  reports 
certain  bills  wdthout  amendment  and  certain 
bills  with  amendments,  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  tliat  when  this  House 
adjourns  the  present  sitting  thereof,  it  stands 
adjourned  until  two  of  the  clock,  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  make  a  point  clear?  There  was 
no  vote  on  the  floor  when  I  left  the  room.  I 
did  not  walk  out  on  anything.  I  do  not  do 
that.  On  a  point  of  privilege.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  got  up  to 
speak  and  I  thought  he  would  not  make  any 
sense,  so  I  walked  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  proceed  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development 
and  then  return  to  the  order  paper.  There 
will  be  no  night  session  of  the  House 
tomorrow  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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Tuesday,  April  23,  1963 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  Immaculate  Conception  Separate  School 
and  St.  Clements  Junior  School,  Toronto.  In 
the  west  gallery,  Lansdowne  Public  School 
and  Oak  Park  Junior  High  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  as  the 
member  for  St.  George,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  your  atten- 
tion, sir,  and  this  House,  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  day  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  patron 
saint  of  England,  St.  George. 

I  may  say  that  the  red  rose  bud  that  has 
been  presented  to  each  hon.  member  of  the 
House  is  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Calvert  of  Calvert's  Florists  Limited  in 
Brampton,  and  also  comes  to  the  House  as 
a  gift  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint.  Mrs. 
Calvert  is  present  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
today. 

Since  I  have  been  elected  to  this  House, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  House  has  been 
in  session  on  St.  George's  day,  and  as  the 
member  for  St.  George  I  must  say  that  I 
have  sat  here  with  quite  an  air  of  superiority 
and  listened  to  the  attributes  of  lesser  nations 
and  lesser  saints. 

I  should  point  out  to  you,  sir,  there  is  no 
question  of  any  picayune  efforts  such  as 
driving  snakes  out  of  any  land  or  anything 
like  that  in  regard  to  St.  George.  When  St. 
George  tackled  a  problem,  he  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  it,  and  it  was  a  big  one. 

Seriously,  sir,  I  think  this  House,  and  as 
a   matter   of  fact,    every   Parliament   in   the 


western  world  today,  which  is  patterned  after 
and  has  its  origins  of  British  democracy,  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for  because  of  this 
hearty  little  race  on  a  small  island.  I  am 
happy,  as  the  member  for  St.  George,  to 
draw  attention  once  more  to  these  attributes 
of  justice  and  fair  play  that  are  known 
throughout  the  world.  Thank  you. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  House  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  process  of  arbitration 
in  Ontario. 

This  committee  was  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Eric  Silk,  QC,  who  at  that  time 
was  assistant  deputy  Attorney-General.  The 
report  covers  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  basis  upon  which  it  proceeded 
with  the  task  assigned  to  it.  The  committee 
was  appointed  in  response  to  submissions 
made  to  the  committee  on  legal  bills  upon 
Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Approval  of  Impartial  Referees  and  Arbi- 
trators, 1961-1962. 

Although  the  inception  of  the  legislation 
and  the  establishment  of  the  committee  arose 
in  The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General, 
sir,  I  am  presenting  the  report  to  the 
House  as  Minister  of  Labour.  This  comes 
about  because  of  the  fact  that  while  the 
terms  of  reference  originally  went  beyond. 
labour  arbitration,  the  committee  itself 
reached  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
question  of  labour  arbitration  is  a  major 
problem  in  itself  and  because  the  common 
denominator  of  the  committee  personnel  is 
experience  and  knowledge  in  the  labour 
relations  field,  the  committee  would  be  best 
advised  to  confine  itself  entirely  to  that  side 
of  the  problem. 

The  report  has  been  or  is  being  distributed 
to  the  desks  of  the  hon.  members.  I  commend 
it  to  their  study.  It  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  represents  a  thorough  appraisal  of 
the  difficulties  of  recruiting  and  training  im- 
partial arbitrators.  This  is  an  important  field 
of  work  and  I,  as  Minister  of  Labour,  am 
concerned  that  labour  arbitration  should  be 
handled  by  well  qualified  and  knowledgeable 
people. 
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The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
tlie  care  it  has  exercised  in  preparing  its 
report.  As  far  as  Tlie  Department  of  Labour 
is  concerned,  it  will  be  thoroughly  studied. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  us  in  dealing  with  the  day-to-day  problems 
which  arise  in  keeping  the  arbitration  machin- 
ery fimctioning.  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  on  their 
report. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a 
(lucstion  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  sent  to  him. 

The  question  is:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
inflation  has  seriously  reduced  the  value  of 
the  compensation  payments  made  for  injuries 
sustained  before  the  year  1940,  and,  further, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  has  increased  compensation  for 
injuries  sustained  before  that  date,  and 
finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice 
Roacli  has  made  recommendations  in  his 
Royal  commission  report  of  1950,  calling  for 
upward  adjustments  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  such  recipients,  has  the  government 
any  plan  to  bring  compensation  payments  for 
injuries  sustained  before  1940  into  line  with 
living  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  matter  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing.  I  re- 
ceived advice  of  this  question  shortly  before 
the  House  sat  today.  I  would  say  that  there 
are  a  number  of  aspects  of  this  matter  that 
are  important.  I  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  matter  to  those  who  are  concerned. 

The  problem  itself  relates  to  the  basis  of 
compensation  and  the  time  when  the  injury 
or  the  accident  or  the  date  of  claim  arose. 
While  the  present  basis  of  payment  of  work- 
men's compensation  is  75  per  cent  of  their 
salary  or  wages,  and  now  with  our  present 
legislation,  a  maximum  of  $6,000,  there  were 
in  earlier  days  periods  when  the  basis  of 
award  was  not  75  per  cent,  but  66.6  per 
<jcnt.  Before  that,  I  believe,  it  was  55  per 
tent. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  matter  and 
already  this  is  one  subject  on  which  a  study 
has  been  commenced.  Against  that  study,  and 
the  conclusions  which  we  draw,  our  govern- 
ment policy  will  come  forward. 

Mr.  Troy:  Yes,  sir.  Just  a  supplementary 
question.  I  imderstand  in  Mr.  Justice  Roach's 
report— does  the  hon.  Minister  agree  with 
Viim?— it  was  said  that  such  cases  should  be 
considered  almost  as  social  welfare  and  then 


that  the  money  for  the  benefits  be  taken  out 
of  consolidated  revenue.  I  know  I  have  in 
my  own  riding,  men  who  have  lost  their  legs 
in  the  lumbering  industry  years  ago.  The 
firms  have  gone  out  of  business  and  I  think 
the  compensation  is  something  like  $12.00  or 
$13.00  a  week  for  a  husband  to  keep  a  family. 
It  seems  to  me  that  possibly  there  is  some 
way  that  it  could  be  a  part  of  social  welfare, 
and  something  should  be  done  about  it,  .sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  think  the  main 
problem  here  has  to  do  with  the  retroactivity 
aspect  of  the  matter.  I  think  once  a  decision 
is  made  on  the  main  issue  of  retroactivity, 
then  the  source  of  the  money— whether  it  is 
from  social  welfare,  whether  it  is  from  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  matter— would  be  another  issue 
entirely.  This  is  not  related  or  confined  in  its 
ramifications  to  accident  cases.  Retroactivity 
as  a  principle  involves  a  number  of  other 
aspects  and  these  add  up  to  a  total  impact 
of  the  proposition  and  this  is  what  is  presently 
vmder  study  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Troy:  A  final  question,  sir.  Is  the  hon. 
Minister  conversant  with  the  recent  amend- 
ments of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  in 
compensation? 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  to  that  question.  When  the  hon. 
Minister  presented  his  estimates  for  the 
department,  I  directed  a  question  to  him, 
asking  how  many  of  these  persons  were  re- 
ceiving compensation  on  the  old  rates.  He 
promised  he  would  get  that  information.  Are 
we  likely  to  get  it  before  very  long,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  directed  the 
analysis  of  this  information  as  part  of  the 
study.  It  has  not  been  completed.  It  will  come 
forth  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  yesterday  I  was  visited  by  two  Liberals; 
two  good  Liberals,  in  fact.  I  unfortunately 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
my  visitors. 

You  know,  I  will  never  lose  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  my  hon. 
colleagues  and  of  this  House,  any  item  of 
information  which  I  feel  heightens  our  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  our  province  who 
live  and  work  in  the  outpost  communities. 

My  visitors  yesterday  were  two  of  four 
brothers  who  have  spent  their  lives  as  miners, 
working     in     the     Red     Lake     mines.     They 
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followed  their  father's  footsteps  in  choosing 
mining  as  a  career,  and  this  is  not  unique. 
What  is  unique,  is  that  the  father,  his  four 
sons,  a  daughter  and  daughter-in-law  conduct 
a  family  venture  of  exploration  and  prospect- 
ing, which  has  led  them  to  the  development 
of  a  small  gold  mine  some  70  miles  northwest 
of  Red  Lake. 

To  make  the  family  project  possible,  two 
of  the  brothers  kept  working  underground, 
while  grubstaking  the  other  two  boys.  In 
1945,  the  boys  pooled  their  resources  and  sent 
Mike,  the  second  oldest  boy,  down  here  to 
Toronto  the  Good,  to  learn  flying  at  the 
Centre  Island  airport  flying  school.  They  were 
growing  weary  of  walking  over  11-mile 
portages,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  his  wings, 
Mike  went  out,  bought  an  aircraft,  and  flew 
it  back  to  Red  Lake  to  be  used  as  a  tool  in 
their  prospecting. 

During  the  summer  seasons  now,  they  are 
developing  their  mine  with  the  wife  of  one 
brother  acting  as  camp  cook.  As  soon  as  the 
mine  pays  off,  they  intend  to  return  to  their 
chosen  way  of  life,  prospecting  in  the  north- 
western areas. 

I  wanted  to  speak  of  these  brothers.  Alec, 
Mike,  Bill  and  Steve  Kostinak.  I  knew  their 
father  in  the  early  days  at  Red  Lake.  He  had 
helped  to  sink  the  Howey  Mines  shaft  in 
1927,  using  a  steam  hoist.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  complete  family,  unified 
in  their  gamble  on  Canada.  Alec,  the  eldest, 
explained  it  this  way:  "We  have  a  great 
country  up  there,  it  is  part  of  us." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  me  good  to  know 
that  such  families  as  the  Kostinaks  are  part 
of  us,  even  though  they  are  good  Liberals— 
and  I  am  trying  to  convert  them  now,  and 
hope  to  have  success. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  your  position  be- 
comes a  more  and  more  difficult  one.  If  that 
kind  of  a  statement  is  legitimate  for  an  hon. 
Minister,  then  I  submit  that  there  is  a  large 
range  open  to  the  members  of  the  Opposition 
and  we  should  explore  it  in  the  future. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  What 
happened  here  is  completely  legitimate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  if  it  was  out  of  order, 
then  it  was  the  Speaker's  responsibility  to 
have  checked  it;  and  if  that  is  wrong,  that 
does  not  vindicate  what  was  done  by  this 
hon.  Minister.  We  are  just  trying  to  establish 
one  rule  for  all  members  of  this  House  and 
see  if  we  cannot  get  it  implemented. 

Now,  I  rose  at  the  moment  to  ask  a  ques- 


tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  a  copy  of  which  I  have  submitted 
to  him. 

With  reference  to  the  order  by  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  which  resulted 
in  John  Cuthbertson  being  discharged  from 
the  Kirkland  Lake  district  hospital,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  explain  how  a  man  can  be 
described  as  being  no  longer  a  chronic  patient 
when  his  doctor  states  that:  "every  joint  in 
his  body  is  stricken  with  disease,  he  cannot 
bend  his  back,  or  sit  down,  or  raise  his  legs 
and  arms"? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  hon.  member's 
question  could  be  very  long  and  technical,  but 
it  is  quite  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
person  practising  medicine  or  having  anything 
to  do  with  disease  or  the  healing  arts,  to 
realize  that  there  are  many  people  who  suffer 
multiple  infirmities  and  yet  are  not  in  need 
of  hospitalization. 

However,  this  particular  question  posed  is 
not  new  by  any  means,  sir.  The  member 
in  this  House  for  that  area,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  has  dis- 
cussed this  with  me  many  times  over  the 
past  three  months  and  together  we  have  been 
trying  to  seek  a  solution  to  this  man's 
problem. 

Again,  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  I 
have  reviewed  the  case  of  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
very  thoroughly  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  you,  sir,  and  through  you  to  this 
House,  that  the  OHSC  does  not  at  any  time 
discharge  or  cause  to  be  discharged  any 
patient  from  any  hospital  in  the  province. 
This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  attending 
physician.  He  alone  admits  patients  and  dis- 
charges them.  When  he  states  a  patient  no 
longer  needs  hospital  care,  from  medical 
necessity,  and  that  is  the  key-note,  the  patient 
should  be  in  hospital  from  medical  necessity 
only.  The  OHSC  ceases  to  pay  the  hospital 
for  the  patient's  maintenance. 

In  this  case  OHSC  wrote  the  attending 
physician  on  February  12  and  20  for  clarifi- 
cation of  the  patient's  status,  as  he  had  been 
in  hospital  a  long  time,  but  received  no  reply 
to  either  letter.  The  hospital  then  was  advised 
on  March  15  that  since  no  reply  to  OHSC 
letters  to  the  attending  doctor  had  been 
received,  it  was  felt  the  patient  no  longer 
had  to  be  in  hospital  from  medical  necessity. 
Therefore  OHSC's  responsibility  for  his  main- 
tenance would  cease. 

Twenty-one  days  further  maintenance  is 
paid  in  such  cases  according  to  law.  Then  the 
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patient  is  considered  ready  for  discharge  or 
he  may,  if  the  hospital  board  agrees,  remain 
in  hosnital  at  his  own  expense  or  be  main- 
tained by  some  other  agency. 

Following  this,  the  hospital  administrator 
asked  for  reconsideration  of  the  case.  The 
attending  doctor  also  wrote  at  this  time  on 
April  5,  but  did  not  convince  the  OHSC  that 
Mr.  Cvithbertson  had  to  be  in  hospital  because 
of  medical  necessity.  On  reconsideration  of 
this  correspondence  by  the  medical  consul- 
tant of  the  OHSC,  it  was  still  felt  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson,  while  grossly  disabled,  was  not  in 
need  of  care  that  could  only  be  provided  in 
a  hospital  and  could  not,  therefore,  qualify 
imder  hospital  insurance  plan. 

I  have  today,  however,  asked  the  OHSC  to 
have  Mr.  Cuthbertson  examined  by  an  in- 
dependent consultant  so  that  a  completely 
impartial  assessment  of  his  case  could  be 
made.  Until  that  is  at  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  make  no  further  comment  on  the  case. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr,  Speaker,  when  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  were  under  con- 
sideration, I  stated  that  at  a  later  date  I  would 
furnish  this  House  with  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  Motor  Vehicles  Accident 
Claims  Fund.  In  doing  so  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  review  just  very  briefly  the  operation 
of  the  old  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund  which 
the  new  fund  replaces. 

The  old  fund  was  established  in  1947. 
Then,  the  fund  provided  that  where  a  person 
reco\'ered  a  judgment  for  damages  arising 
out  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident,  and  it  could 
not  be  collected  from  the  motorist  respon- 
sible for  pavment,  the  injured  party  would 
make  an  application  to  the  court  for  an  order 
directing  payment  out  of  the  special  fimd. 
A  unique  feature  of  this  legislation  was  that 
it  also  provided  compensation  to  persons 
receiving  injuries  in  hit-and-nm  accidents,  and 
by  stolen  vehicles.  The  fund,  of  course,  has 
been  maintained  bv  the  collection  of  an 
annual  fee  of  one  dollar  from  every  person 
issued  a  driver's  licence. 

Ontario  and  Manitoba  were  the  first  juris- 
dictions on  the  continent  to  establish  such  a 
fund  or  to  provide  any  means  of  protection 
for  the  public  agninst  the  uninsured  motorist. 
At  the  outset,  payment  was  limited  to  $5,000 
for  death  or  personal  injury  to  one  person 
and  subject  to  such  limit,  $10,000  for  two 
or  more  persons  and  $1,000  for  property 
damage.  Over  the  next  ten  years  these  pay- 
ments were  dotiblcd,  so  that  in  1958  they 
were  $10,000,  $20,000  for  personal  injury 
and  $2,000  for  damage  to  property. 


Here  again  Ontario  was  the  leader  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  unfo»-hinate  victims  of 
traffic  accidents.  While,  bv  1958,  most  of  the 
other  provinces  had  a  similar  type  of  fund,  the 
benefits  were  not  comparable  to  those  avail- 
able in  Ontario.  At  the  same  time,  in  an 
effort  to  streamline  this  fund  and  make  it 
easier  for  persons  to  collect  their  damages, 
Ontario  introduced  a  new  feature  which  had 
not  been  tried  in  any  other  place.  The 
requirement  of  having  to  go  to  court  and 
prove  that  the  uninsured  motorist  against 
whom  the  judgment  had  been  recovered  had 
no  assets  and  no  means  of  paying  the  judg- 
ment was  eliminated.  Procedure  was  simpli- 
fied so  that  once  a  judgment  was  obtained  it 
was  onlv  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  send 
the  judgment  to  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port with  a  simple  affidavit  and  payment  was 
promptly  made  out  of  the  fund. 

I  might  interject  here  that  most  other 
jurisdictions  which  have  a  similar  fund  still 
require  an  order  of  the  court  proving  non- 
ability  of  the  uninsured  to  pay  before  any 
payment  can  be  made  from  the  province, 
and  this  often  creates  considerable  delay  and 
extra  problems.  In  order  to  take  care  of 
additional  claims  against  the  fund  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  benefits,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  additional  revenue.  At  that  time  an  unin- 
sured motor  vehicle  fee  of  $5  was  therefore 
assessed  against  every  motor  vehicle  owner 
who  could  not,  at  the  time  he  registered  his 
motor  vehicle,  prove  that  it  was  insured  under 
a  liability  policy. 

This  had  the  eff^ect  of  inducing  a  great 
number  of  motorists  to  voluntarily  secure 
insurance  and  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  1958 
less  than  80  per  cent  of  Ontario's  motorists 
were  insured.  In  1958  this  percentage 
increased  to  better  than  90  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  during  the  15  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  old  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund 
something  over  $25  million  was  paid  out  to 
some  10,000  innocent  sufferers  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
very  substantial  benefits  that  were  provided 
to  motorists  and  pedestrians  ahke.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  anv  of  these  10,000  persons  who 
did  receive  direct  benefits  from  the  fund 
would  have  secured  any  compensation  had 
tlie  fund  not  been  in  existence.  Of  course, 
many  other  people  indirectly  benefited  from 
the  payments.  It  is  significant  to  note  here, 
too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  over  $2  million  was 
paid  to  persons  who  had  the  misfortime  to  be 
involved  innocently  in  hit-and-run  accidents. 

While  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  fund 
was     an     outstanding     success,     nevertheless 
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experience  showed  that  it  did  have  some 
deficiencies.  For  various  reasons,  in  some 
eases,  there  were  long  waiting  periods  before 
the  accident  victims  finally  were  paid.  In 
1960,  therefore,  this  House  appointed  a  select 
committee  to  examine,  investigate  and  inquire 
into,  study  and  report,  on  all  matters  relating 
to  persons  who  suffered  financial  loss  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  As  we  are  all  aware  this 
committee  made   two   interim   reports. 

The  first,  submitted  on  March  21,  1961, 
reviewed  the  existing  arrangements  in  Ontario; 
and  in  the  second  report  submitted  in  Decem- 
ber of  1961,  the  committee  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  which  in  fact  would 
improve  the  operation  of  the  old  fund.  It 
was  as  a  result  of  these  recommendations 
that  The  Motor  Vehicles  Accident  Claims 
Act  was  approved  by  this  House  during  the 
last  session  and  came  into  effect  on  July  1, 
1962. 

Under  this  Act  the  Unsatisfied  Judgment 
Fund  was  replaced  by  the  new  Motor 
Vehicles  Accident  Claims  Fund  and  it  is  self- 
sustaining.  Quite  a  number  of  changes  were 
made  in  the  operation  of  the  fund  with  a 
view  to  further  speeding  up  settlements  and 
also  increasing  the  benefits  payable.  The 
limits  of  payment  were  raised  to  $35,000 
for  death  or  personal  injury  to  one  or  more 
persons  and  $5,000  for  property  damage,  sub- 
ject to  a  total  of  $35,000  for  any  one  acci- 
dent. To  take  care  of  the  increased  demands 
on  the  fund  the  uninsured  motorist's  vehicle 
fee  was  raised  to  $20. 

Previously,  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of 
the  uninsured  motor  vehicle  fee,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  an  owner  to  show  proof  his 
motor  vehicle  was  insured  at  the  time  he 
registered  it.  If  he  subsequently  cancelled 
the  policy  there  was  no  requirement  that  he 
pay  such  fee.  It  is  now  an  offence  to  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  on  the  highway  at  any  time 
without  insurance  or  without  having  paid 
the  $20  fee.  When  a  motor  vehicle  becomes 
iminsured  the  onus  is  on  the  owner  to  imme- 
diately pay  the  uninsured  fee.  The  penalty 
for  conviction  is  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $500. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  increase 
in  fee  from  $5  to  $20  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  percentage  of  insured  vehicles 
from  91  per  cent  in  1961  to  97.3  per  cent 
in  1962;  and  at  the  present  time  it  appears 
to  be  over  99  per  cent.  We  believe  this  is 
as  high,  if  not  higher,  a  percentage  of  insured 
owners  than  has  been  obtained  by  any  other 
type  of  law  in  effect  in  any  other  jurisdiction. 
They  have  a  safety  responsibility  law  with  the 


impounding  feature,  or  a  compulsory  insur- 
ance law. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  to  the  House 
that  excellent  co-operation  has  been  received 
from  the  various  municipal  police  throughout 
the  province,  as  well  as  our  own  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  in  making  motorists  aware 
of  their  responsibilities  under  this  new  Act. 
In  addition  to  spot  checks,  from  time  to  time 
many  police  departments  require  the  produc- 
tion of  an  insurance  card  at  any  time  a 
motorist  is  stopped  for  any  other  violation. 
The  report  has  been  received  from  the  OPP 
to  the  effect  that  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last  spot  checks  were  conducted  by  all 
their  detachments  throughout  Ontario.  Some 
75,000  motorists  were  asked  to  produce  their 
cards  and  only  267  were  unable  to  prove 
either  that  they  had  insurance  or  that  they 
had  paid  the  uninsured  $20  fee.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  indication  that 
the  motoring  public  is  aware  of  the  new  law 
and  is  obeying  it.  As  these  spot  checks  will 
continue  all  motorists  are  well  advised  to 
make  sure  their  insurance  identification  cer- 
tificate is  carried  in  the  vehicle  at  all  times. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  that  part  of  the  committee's 
report  which  had  reference  to  the  so-called 
insurance  "pink  card"  required  in  many  of 
the  other  provinces.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  in  order  to  overcome  inconveni- 
ences caused  Ontario  motorists  travelling  in 
other  parts  of  Canada  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  work  out  a  "pink  card"  reciprocity 
agreement  with  the  other  provinces. 

Under  the  laws  of  most  other  provinces,  if 
a  motorist  is  involved  in  an  accident  and  is 
unable  to  produce  for  police  the  so-called 
insurance  "pink  card"  required  by  that  prov- 
ince, his  car  is  impounded  on  the  spot.  This 
is  done  regardless  of  any  fault  in  such  an 
accident.  The  difficulty  is  that  each  province 
has  its  own  particular  card.  So  an  Ontario 
motorist  wishing  to  drive  to  British  Columbia 
is  required  to  obtain  from  his  insurance 
company  four  separate  insurance  cards,  one 
for  Manitoba,  one  for  Saskatchewan,  one  for 
Alberta  and  one  for  British  Columbia,  to 
make  sure  that  if  he  should  be  involved  in 
an  accident  his  car  would  not  be  impounded. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  American 
tourists.  From  the  number  of  inquiries  my 
department  receives,  and  from  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  automobile  clubs  and  other 
interested  groups,  it  is  apparent  that  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  United  States 
as  to  Canadian  automobile  insurance  laws. 
Even   if   the    American   motorist   is   familiar 
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with  the  requirement,  tliere  is  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  recjuired  card  from  his  own 
insurance  company.  This  unfortunate  situ- 
ation, I  am  afraid,  is  adversely  affecting  our 
tourist  industry.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
many  prospective  visitors  to  Canada  stay  away 
simply  because  of  the  present  automobile 
insurance  laws  and  in  some  cases  their  lack 
of  knowledge  of  Ontario. 

While  we  do  not  have  the  impounding  law 
in  Ontario,  this  is  not  clear  to  many  American 
motorists  who  plan  to  come  here  and  who 
liave  been  informed  erroneously  that  this 
applies  to  all  provinces  in  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  while  an  Ontario  resident  is  required  to 
produce  proof  of  insurance,  or  proof  of  having 
paid  the  $20  uninsured  fee,  a  non-resident  is 
exempt  from  this  provision.  There  is  no  need 
wliatcver  for  our  American  neighbours  to  fear 
our  automobile  insurance  laws.  They  are  not 
required  to  produce  evidence  of  insurance 
while  motoring  in  Ontario. 

Insofar  as  the  Ontario  resident  is  concerned, 
ample  protection  is  afforded  him  by  the 
fund  should  he  be  involved  in  an  accident 
with  an  uninsured  non-resident.  As  the  other 
provinces  have  similar  funds,  granting  protec- 
tion to  their  own  residents,  it  would  seem 
logical  that  they  should  also  exempt  non- 
residents from  the  "pink  card"  requirement 
and  as  an  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  tourist 
industry. 

As  an  alternative— although  in  our  opinion 
not  as  good  a  one— we  would  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  imiform  card  for  all  provinces. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Provincial  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
a  special  committee  was  named  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  registrar  of  our  own 
department,  Mr.  Earl,  to  develop  a  uniform 
card  and  to  attempt  to  secure  approval  for  its 
use  in  all  the  provinces. 

I  am  able  to  report  to  this  House  today 
that  a  standard  card  has  been  developed  by 
this  committee  and  submitted  to  all  the 
provinces  for  their  approval.  I  can  only  say 
that  Ontario  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  standard 
form  at  any  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  what- 
ever legislative  changes  may  be  required  in 
any  of  the  other  provinces  to  permit  the  use 
of  tlie  standard  form  or  to  exempt  the  non- 
resident will  be  made  early  this  year. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
would  do  much  to  promote  and  encourage 
tourists  to  visit  all  parts  of  our  great 
Dominion. 

To  get  back  to  the  fund,  I  would  just  say 
that  claims  may  be  settled  without  the 
issuance  of  a  writ  or  the  necessity  of  obtain- 


ing a  judgment  as  was  required  under  tlie 
old  fund.  A  person  involved  in  an  accident 
with  an  uninsured  motorist  need  only  notify 
the  fund  that  it  is  his  intention  to  make  a 
claim.  Immediately  the  fund  officials  investi- 
gate the  accident  and  notify  the  uninsured 
motorist  of  the  claimant's  intention  to  claim. 
This  notification  is  by  registered  letter  to  his 
last  address  recorded  with  the  department. 
If  the  iminsured  motorist  is  wholly  or  partly 
to  blame  and  a  settlement  is  negotiated  with 
the  claimant,  and  provided  the  uninsured 
motorist  consents  and  executes  an  agreement 
to  repay  the  fund  the  amount  paid  out,  the 
claim  can  be  paid  without  delay  and  a  great 
many  claims  are. 

Whether  or  not  the  consent  and  agreement 
to  pay  are  secured,  if  the  uninsured  motorist 
does  not  dispute  his  liability  within  30  days 
from  the  date  the  registered  letter  is  sent, 
the  claim  will  be  paid  immediately  following 
the  expiration  of  this  period. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  know  all 
this,  we  have  read  the  statutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Upon  payment  of  a  claim, 
the  driver's  licence  and  owner's  permit  are 
suspended  until  the  uninsured  motorist  either 
repays  the  fund  or  begins  instalment  payments 
and  files  proof  of  financial  responsibility. 

We  have  now  had  eight  months'  experience 
upon  which  to  judge  the  operation  of  the  new 
fund.  I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  all  the 
statistical  data  available  indicates  the  new 
system  is  working  excellently.  Most  impor- 
tant, settlements  have  been  greatly  speeded 
up,  and  now  both  large  and  small  claims 
are  being  dealt  with.  Previously,  many  people 
felt  that  it  was  either  not  worthwhile  or 
fruitless  to  proceed  with  a  small  claim  of 
say,  $75,  $100  or  $200. 

When  the  new  fund  took  over  on  July  1 
there  were  1,232  unsettled  claims  on  the 
books.  Of  this  total,  868  or  70  per  cent  have 
now  been  settled.  The  delay  in  settling  the 
balance  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  lack  of 
action  by  the  plaintiff.  Up  to  February  3, 
3,314  new  claims  had  been  received,  2,000 
or  over  60  per  cent  of  them  for  claims 
arising  out  of  accidents  occurring  before 
July  1,  and  1,314  for  accidents  since.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  simplified  procedure 
has  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  many  old 
cases  where  a  court  action  was  begun  by  a 
solicitor  but  for  some  reason  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Let  me  give  just  one  example  in  which 
there  has  been  a  long  delay  in  settlement 
through  no  fault  of  the  fund.  The  accident 
occurred  in  1953.  No  appearance  was  entered 
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by  the  plaintiff  and  the  fund  was  notified 
early  in  1954.  Shortly  thereafter  solicitors  for 
the  fund  made  an  offer  of  settlement  to  the 
plaintiff's  solicitors.  The  trial  was  adjourned 
on  several  occasions,  however,  at  the  plain- 
tiff's request.  After  innumerable  contacts  by 
the  fund,  the  plaintiff's  solictor  finally  agreed 
to  accept  the  offer  of  settlement  in  Decem- 
ber last.  He  still  failed  to  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  payment  of  the  judgment,  but  after 
contacting  him  again  a  few  days  ago  it  is 
hoped  we  can  finally  get  the  money  paid  over 
to  the  accident  victim. 

For  various  reasons,  the  volume  of  claims 
has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated  and  has 
thrown  an  extra  burden  on  those  responsible 
for  getting  the  new  fund  into  operation.  The 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  almost  2,400 
cases  have  been  settled  in  the  eight-month 
period  since  July  1,  with  some  2,200  now 
in  the  process  of  settlement. 

I  think  all  hon.  members  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  financial  position  of  the  fund 
and  also  a  box  score  of  the  claims  settled  to 
date. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  claims  have 
been  settled  under  the  new  procedure  for 
negotiating  settlements  without  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  court.  I  submit  that  this  is 
ample  proof  that  under  the  new  claim  fund 
the  accident  victim  can  secure  payment  for 
damages  caused  by  an  uninsured  driver  just 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  claims  against  insured 
drivers  are  adjusted  by  insurance  companies. 

In  the  eight-month  period,  350  prospective 
claims  were  closed  without  any  payment 
being  made  out  of  the  fund.  In  some  cases 
it  was  found  that  the  claimant  was  at  fault 
and  did  not  have  a  claim.  In  other  cases, 
the  damages  were  paid  by  the  uninsured 
during  negotiations,  and  in  some  instances  it 
was  found  an  insurance  company  was  liable 
and  the  company  was  forced  to  pay. 

The  figures  in  the  statements  on  the  hon. 
members'  desks  indicate  the  amount  of  money 
paid  out  of  the  fund  to  date  and  the  reserves 
which  are  now  there.  This  reserve  may  be 
too  high  as  the  policy  is  to  put  down  the  top 
figure  on  every  claim  and  make  adjustments 
from  time  to  time  as  more  information  is 
available.  Even  if  settlements  do  reach  the 
top  figure  predicted,  the  fund  is  in  good 
shape  and  would  appear  to  be  well  able  to 
meet  the  claims  which  will  be  made  upon  it. 

In  concluding  this  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  that  once  again  Ontario  is  leading 
the  way  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  unin- 


sured motorist.  I  may  say,  I  edited  tliis  a 
little  as  we  went  along.  With  the  increase  of 
payments  to  $35,000  an  accident,  and  with 
tlie  simplified  procedures  in  making  claims, 
it  can  be  stated  that  the  protection  granted 
the  Ontario  public,  including  motorists, 
bicyclists  and  pedestrians,  under  the  present 
Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Fund  is  in 
excess  of  that  available  in  any  other  province 
or  jurisdiction  in  North  America. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  As  I  understand 
your  repeated  rulings  in  this  House,  insofar 
as  statements  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
are  concerned,  you  have  said  that  it  is  per- 
fectly in  order  for  a  Minister  to  rise  in 
his  place  and  make  a  statement  on  an  urgent 
matter  of  public  importance,  provided  that 
it  is  not  controversial.  We  have  heard  here, 
this  afternoon,  a  rather  lengthy  summary  of 
a  matter  that  the  hon.  Minister  could  have 
and  should  have  brought  forward  during  the 
estimates  of  his  department.  There- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  was  one  other  method 
whereby  this  matter  could  have  been  brought 
forward,  which  would  have  given  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  it,  and  that  was  in  relationship  to  the 
final  report  of  the  select  committee  on  auto- 
mobile insurance.  It  would,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  seemed  most  logical  to  me  that  that 
report  would  have  been  placed  on  the  order 
paper,  and  all  members  of  this  House  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  relationship 
to  it.  I  would  presume,  sir,  from  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Minister  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  government  policy  either  to  implement  or 
comment  on  any  part  of  that  select  commit- 
tee's report,  and  that  the  procedure  adopted 
today  is  an  effort  to  muzzle  all  members 
of  this  House  in  relation  to  this  very  impor- 
tant matter.  In  very  strong  protest,  sir,  I 
object  to  this  procedure  that  the  government 
is  initiating,  apparently  on  the  eve  of  an 
election,  to  take  the  right  away  from  indi- 
vidual members  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
place  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
the  order  paper  and  the  hon.  member  will 
be  able  to  make  any  remarks  he  wishes  in 
that  regard.  I  will  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member  who  just 
spoke  would  not  be  the  first  to  criticize  if 
this  were  to  appear  in  the  press  before  it  had 
been  delivered  to  this   House. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  to  this  point  of  order.  As  you  know, 
I  had  quite  a  lenj^thy  diseussion  with  you 
tin's  morning  with  regard  to  a  point  which  I 
felt  most  neatly  and  appropriately  might 
he  considered  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 
It  would  ha\e  taken  approximately  three  to 
four  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  House.  You 
(iuite  rightly  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  is 
not  within  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  to  use  that  period  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, that  the  only  person  who  can  use  it  is 
a  Minister  making  a  statement. 

I  abided  by  the  ruling  that  you  made.  But 
I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I 
recognize  that  this  places  you  in  an  almost 
impossible  position,  that  we  have  had  two 
instances  today  of  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 
a  Minister  to  make  a  statement  regarding 
policy  before  the  orders  of  the  day.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  going  to  cope  with 
this  situation.  If  the  go\ernment  is  willing 
to  bull  its  way  ahead,  in  abuse  of  the  rules 
of  tlie  House,  not  exercising  a  degree  of  self- 
discipline,  I  think  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  something  of  an  imposi- 
tion on  us  to  exercise  self-discipline  on  this 
sid(>. 

Clearly  this  statement  this  afternoon  was 
such  that  even  the  hon.  Minister  himself,  by 
the  time  he  got  to  the  end  of  it,  recognized 
that  it  was  a  painful  imposition  on  the  House 
and  tried  to  smile  his  way  through  the  last 
three  or  four  minutes  of  embarrassment.  I 
leave  the  problem  with  you,  and  you  have 
my  sympathy  too,  but  we  are  not,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  going  to  be  bound  to  live 
up  to  the  rules  of  the  House  when  daily  we 
hav(>  hon.  Ministers  abusing  those  rules  of 
tlie  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  remind  my  hon.  friends  that  at  the  time 
the  department's  estimates  were  before  the 
House  I  stated  that  we  did  not  have  the 
report  for  any  specific  period  of  the  fund  at 
that  time,  and  that  if  the  hon.  members  so 
desired  I  would  give  a  report  when  it  was 
first  available.  This  I  have  done;  perhaps  it 
was  a  little  lengthy,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
report  on   the  fund. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  only  new  information  that  was 
not  available  to  the  hon.  Minister  at  that  time 
was  a  page-and-a-half  of  statistics,  and  we 
sureh'  did  not  need  a  half-hour  speech  to 
explain  a  page-and-a-half  of  statistics. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  is  now  going  to  become  practice 


for   reports   of   departments   to   be   read    into 
the  record  before  the  orders  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
memb(M-s  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
Speaker  to  anticipate  the  remarks  of  the 
members  and  Ministers.  There  are  times  when 
one  sees  perhaps  an  overstepping  of  the  mark 
but,  hoping  it  will  not  be  too  prolonged,  it  is 
allowed  to  continue.  I  appreciate  that,  as  we 
draw  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
Speaker  should  possibly  look  statements  over 
very  closely,  or  at  least  ask  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  having  the  opportunity  of  looking 
over  very  closely,  all  statements  to  be  made 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask,  if  we  are  going  to  examine  this  carefully, 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  the  time  we  did  a 
little  pruning  upon  the  questions  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  as  well,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  five  "whereases"  constituting  a  speech 
before  the  question  comes.  This  is  no  par- 
ticular concern  of  mine  and  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  the  questions  the  way  they  come,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  ask  for  certain  examinations 
then  let  us  examine  things  both  ways. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  pretty  weak. 
Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Sopha:  How  many  pages? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  How  many  does  the  hon. 
member  want? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
usually  has  30. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  every 
lion,  member's  desk  today  is  a  volume  entitled 
Muskoka  and  llahhurton,  1615-1875.  I  am 
delighted  to  present  this  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  and  also  to  present  to  you  the 
author  and  editor  of  this  volume,  Professor 
Florence  B.  Murray. 

Professor  Murray  comes  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Library  School  and  she  was 
born  and  raised  in  Hunts\ille.  This  volume 
represents  sonu>  20  years  work  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  in  assembling  the  documents 
included  herein.  She  has  done  research  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  to  gather  together  the  documents 
contained  in  this  volume. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  House  as 
well,  Professor  Morris  Zaslow  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  Department  of  Modern 
History,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the 
Champlain  Society.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  risk 
of  boring  the  Opposition,  I  would  say  that 
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this  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  vokimes  pub- 
Hshed  by  the  Champlain  Society. 

This  work  was  undertaken  originally  in 
1953  under  the  aegis  and  direction  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost) 
and  we  have  had  five  volumes  prior  to  this 
one— The  Valley  of  the  Trent,  FoH  Frontenac, 
Early  Kingston,  The  Windsor  Region,  and  the 
Town  of  York.  We  have  others  in  the  process 
of  preparation  covering  other  parts  of  the 
province. 

Perhaps  if  I  were  to  impose  upon  the 
House  to  the  extent  of  quoting  from  the  fore- 
word to  the  first  volume,  The  Valley  of  the 
Trent,  and  these  are  words  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria.  I  wish  he  were  here 
today  to  say  them  himself,  but  this  will  ex- 
press what  we  are  attempting  to  do  as  a 
government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  he  with  John? 

Mr.  R.  K.  McNeil  (Elgin):  Who  is  the  hon. 
member  with? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  foreword  reads: 

All  too  many  of  us  are  unaware  of  the 
great  wealth  of  history  that  lies  in  the 
records  of  our  past.  As  one  decade  and 
generation  succeeds  another,  the  gap  be- 
tween us  and  our  forebears  widens  and  the 
opportunity  for  collecting  and  preserving 
these  records  greatly  diminishes. 

It  is  very  heartening  to  see  the  growing 
interest  in  our  history  that  is  being  shown 
by  the  people  and  various  communities  of 
our  young  country.  We  are  now  developing 
a  sense  of  history.  An  increasing  number  of 
our  people  are  being  made  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  absorbing  history  of  this  prov- 
ince and  nation.  Steps  have  also  been  taken 
to  expand  the  facilities  available  in  our 
public  archives.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
many  of  these  records  exist  only  in  manu- 
script form  and  are  not  readily  accessible 
to  the  people.  Many  old  records  in  private 
homes  and  in  business  offices  are  being 
inadvertently  destroyed  or  lost. 

It  seemed  proper,  therefore,  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  should  undertake  to 
preserve,  in  printed  form,  available  to  the 
interested  public  and  to  historians,  a  repre- 
sentative selection  of  the  more  interesting 
and  significant  records  of  the  past,  cover- 
ing particularly  those  regions  and  periods  in 
which  historical  research  has  not  yet  been 
extensive.  To  facilitate  this,  the  Champlain 
Society  was  invited  to  imdertake  the  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  a  series  of 
documentary  volumes  on  the  early  history 
of  Ontario. 


In  those  few  words  is  the  basis  of  what  the 
government  is  doing  in  underwriting  the 
endeavours  that  produce  these  volumes.  I 
might  say  that  as  far  as  the  Champlain 
Society  is  concerned,  it  was  organized  in 
1905,  for  the  basic  purpose  of  pubhshing 
rare  books  or  documents,  particularly  in 
relation  to  Canadian  history.  It  has  been 
headed  by  a  series  of  eminent  Canadian 
scholars— Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  Mr.  Justice  Eric  Amour,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Tyrrell,  Professor  George  Wrong,  Dr.  W. 
Wallace— and  its  president  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  Dr.  W.  Kaye  Lamb,  Dominion 
archivist  and  national  librarian  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  years  progress,  the 
government  of  Ontario  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Champlain  Society  in  order  that  we 
may  deal  with  other  areas  of  our  province 
and  put  in  permanent  form  a  record  of  the 
history  of  our  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  very  appropriate  comments  in 
introducing  this  volume  and  in  commenting 
on  the  work  of  the  Champlain  Society 
should  have  been  preceded  today  by  a  verbal 
hassle  that  created  a  nasty  atmosphere.  I 
think  this  is  a  highly  appropriate  comment 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  and  I  rise  at  the 
present  time  only  to  express  my  personal 
satisfaction  and  commendation  of  the  govern- 
ment for  its  continued  support  of  the 
Champlain  Society  in  this  kind  of  work.  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  quite  frankly, 
I  had  a  little  fear  when  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Province  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost) 
moved  on,  that  his  intense  personal  interest 
in  this  kind  of  thing,  in  this  recording 
of  our  story,  might  get  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  other  interests.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  others  in  the  gov- 
ernment who  recognize  the  value  of  this  work 
and  continue  the  kind  of  support  to  it,  so 
that  our  story  will  not  be  lost  any  more  than 
it  has  been  up  until  now. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  beg  leave  to  table  the  preliminary 
report  on  a  survey  of  marine  resources  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  survey  as  aimounced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  is  to  include  safe  harbour, 
breakwater  and  dock  facilities,  adequate 
marking  of  wilderness  anchorages,  improved 
channel  markings  on  navigable  waters,  the 
evolution  of  policies  regarding  the  provision 
of  public  docks  and  marina  facilities  with  a 
view    to    attracting    more    pleasure    craft    to 
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Ontario,  de\elopinent  of  park  land  along 
water  routes  and  the  availability  of  boat 
launching  ramps. 

Pursuant  to  this  announcement,  a  surve>' 
of  marine  resources  was  imdertaken  by  the 
department  and  this  preliminary  report  has 
been  compiled  largely  from  available  records. 
The  report  is  incomplete  but  it  is  expected  a 
final  report,  including  information  obtained 
in  the  field  during  the  coming  year,  will  be 
completed  later  this  year.  The  report  contains 
descriptions  and  locations  of  approximately 
900  existing  and  potential  sites  which  are 
used  or  which  could  be  developed  as  anchor- 
ages and  docking  points.  The  preliminary 
report  has  just  been  received  from  the  printers 
and  I  am  able  to  have  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  each  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N. 
Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ECONOMICS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

(coiitinued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  410: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Vote  406? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  410. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  410.  In  the  House  on 
Friday,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
with  great  and  almost  religious  devotion  to 
punctuality,  rose  when  the  hands  of  the 
clock  approached  the  hour  of  one  and  moved 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
its  progress,  I  was  speaking  at  that  time,  sir, 
about  Sudbury's  witlidrawal  from  the  North- 
eastern Development  Association,  making 
wiiat  I  conceive  to  be  the  remarks  that 
pertain  to  that  withdrawal.  Meantime,  of 
course,  sir,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  going 
home  to  my  constituency  over  the  weekend 
and  talking  to  a  number  of  people  about  that 
development.  As  I  rise,  sir,  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  estimate,  I  am  further 
buttressed.  I  report  to  you  at  this  time  during 
the  presence  in  the  House  of  my  hon.  col- 
league in  tlie  federal  government,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  llodger  Mitchell,  who,  I  might 
say,  sir— and  he  will  silently  support  whatever 
remarks  I  make  on  behalf  of  my  community 
in  the  north(>ast— answers  the  definition  of  a 
successful  politician  in  that  every  time  he 
presents  himself  to  be  elected,  he  gets  re- 
elected, albeit  witli  an  increased  majority. 


Sir,  at  the  moment  that  we  adjourned,  I 
was  submitting  through  you  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  De\elopment  (Mr. 
Nhicaulay)  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  U'intermeyer)  has  made  some  pretty 
specific  proposals  about  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  role  of  government  activity  in 
northeastern  Ontario.  One  of  the  things  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  said— and 
he  has  said  this  in  many  places  in  northern 
Ontario  so  there  is  no  mistake  about  it— is 
that  when  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
called  upon  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
form  a  government,  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  device  of  subsidy  to  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  in  order  that  it  may  play 
its  full  role  in  the  development  of  that 
region. 

Specifically  in  that  regard  we  have  in  mind 
the  need  for  assistance  to  agriculture.  It 
would  take  me  quite  a  while,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  detail  for  the  House  just  what  the  bother- 
some problems  are  in  the  agricultural  industry 
in  northeastern  Ontario  and  I  might  say  in 
the  interstices  that  I  cannot  recall,  at  least 
for  a  couple  of  years,  when  any  hon.  member 
of  the  government,  or  any  hon.  member  who 
supports  the  government  in  this  House,  has 
ever  stood  in  the  House  and  made  any  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  that  aggravate  the 
operation  of  the  agricultural  industry  there. 
The  cost  of  their  supplies,  the  cost  of  their 
fertilizer,  the  cost  of  their  seed  grains  and 
the  cost  of  their  feed,  which  they  have  to 
bring  in  to  that  part  for  the  wintering  of  their 
cattle,  are  so  prohibitive  in  their  nature  that 
it  makes  the  agricultural  industry  a  very  un- 
certain one  economically.  And  since  the  main 
artery  of  communication  in  the  northeast  is 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  it  has  seemed 
to  us  to  be  not  only  economically  feasible  but 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  region  that  tlie 
government  should  cease  looking  upon  that 
railroad  as  a  profit-making  venture  and  use 
the  device  of  subsidy  in  reducing  the  freight 
rates  for  the  supplies  that  the  agricultural 
industry  needs.  And  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

But  in  the  limited  discussions  I  had  with 
the  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  railway,  I  found  the  first  thing 
that  seems  to  occupy  their  minds  when  you 
talk  to  them  about  it  is  the  balance  sheet. 
And  if  you  do  raise  the  question  of  the  rail- 
way they  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you,  well,  this 
year  we  are  running  in  the  black.  But  we  can 
say  quite  unhesitatingly  that  we  do  not  care 
particularly  if  the  railway  runs  in  the  black 
or  not,  so  long  as  it  performs  efficiently  its 
task  of  being  a  development  railway.  That, 
in  the  northeast,  is  the  important  considera- 
tion. 
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Specifically,  if  a  subsidy  needs  to  be  given 
to  bring  fertilizer  in  there  for  the  farming 
community,  it  should  be  done  unhesitatingly. 
I  might,  in  the  same  breath,  go  on  and  point 
out  for  the  information  of  the  hon.  Minister 
that  there  is  no  processing  plant  of  that 
nature  in  northeastern  Ontario  which  operates 
now,  to  my  knowledge. 

Many  aspects  of  the  agricultural  industry 
there  are  total  dependents  upon  southern 
Ontario  for  the  supplies  of  the  essential 
materials  and  commodities  that  are  used. 

May  I  say  just  by  way  of  prediction  in 
ending  my  observations  on  that  industry— as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  talked  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root) 
along  these  lines  and  I  wish  he  were  here  to 
support  me  today— that  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
future  of  the  beef  cattle  industry  in  this 
province  is  going  to  lie  north  of  the  French 
River. 

Now  having  said  that,  I  do  not  want  to 
convey  the  impression  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  that  I  know  anything  about  beef  farming 
and  the  agricultural  industry;  I  do  not 
want  to  give  that  impression.  But  as  I  look 
over  southern  Ontario  and  I  see  that  every 
year  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  land 
come  out  of  production  by  reason  of  the 
urban  centres  stretching  out  their  fingers  of 
suburbia  in  the  countryside,  and  as  we  see 
industries  replacing  what  were  formerly 
agricultuural  lands— they  become  industrial, 
centres  of  industrial  development— then  it 
seems  to  me  if  this  process  continues  that  if 
Ontario  is  to  have  the  beef  cattle  industry  at 
all,  then  it  will  have  to  find  its  place  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province,  north  of  the 
French  River. 

I  see  no  evidence  that  the  government  is 
looking  toward  that  vast  area  where  the 
thousand-acre  farm  might  be  in  the  future 
a  very  commonplace  development,  whereas  in 
southern  Ontario  it  would  be  a  very  large 
agricultural  installation.  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  government  in  its  prognostications  is 
looking  toward  the  future  development  of 
this  enterprise. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  said,  and  which  ought 
to  be  underscored  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region,  is  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  we  receive  the  call  to  office  he 
will  establish  a  Department  of  Northern 
Development. 

At  some  times  in  the  past,  I  have  had  my 
misgivings  about  the  establishment  of  such  a 
department,  but  they  are  gone  now.  I  thought 
for  a  time  that  if  a  department  of  government 
was  instituted  which  would  devote  its  time. 


attention  and  energy  to  the  furtherance  of 
economic  development  in  northern  Ontario, 
that  all  the  other  departments  might  become 
bypassed  and  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  the 
only  one  that  had  anything  to  do  with  that 
region  and  its  affairs  so  far  as  they  related  to 
government  and  administration. 

However,  on  the  other  side,  as  I  see  the 
daily  and  weekly  visits— pilgrimages  I  guess 
is  a  better  word— pilgrimages  from  northern 
Ontario  of  delegations  coming  into  Queen's 
Park  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton),  to  see  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  to  see  the 
hon.  Ministers  in  other  departments  of 
government,  I  am  sometimes  led  to  believe 
that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were 
one  government  department  that  these  people 
in  northern  Ontario  could  lay  their  complaints 
before. 

Let  it  be  the  channelling  house,  let  it  be 
the  clearing-house  of  their  complaints  and 
make  representations  on  behalf  of  them  to  the 
government.  Because  I  have  never  been  one 
that  believes  that  the  pilgrimage  to  see  the 
hon.  Minister  was  effective  to  any  significant 
degree  in  allaying  some  of  the  anxieties,  or 
solving  some  of  the  problems  that  confront 
these  people,  and  special  problems  they  are 
in  northeastern  Ontario. 

I  never  want  to  be  misconstrued  into 
suggesting  other  than  that  the  problems  that 
confront  people  in  northeastern  Ontario  are 
special  and  imique  problems  and  are  different. 
I  guess  if  I  say  they  are  unique  they  must  be 
different,  but  they  are  very  different  and 
vexatious  problems  than  confront  the  citizens 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  province. 

Need  I  only  remind  the  House,  as  I  have 
said  on  previous  occasions,  that  when  you  are 
putting  a  sewage  tunnel  through  the  Pre- 
cambrian  Shield,  the  hardest  rock  in  the 
world,  and  the  oldest,  that  it  is  a  different 
thing  than  laying  sewage  mains  in  Norfolk 
county  through  the  sand  that  makes  up  the 
topography  of  that  county,  the  home  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  ever 
got  around  to  realizing  just  what  the  special 
nature  of  the  problems  were. 

So,  may  I  say  penultimately,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  once  again  the  withdrawal  of  my 
community  from  the  northeastern  regional 
development  association  was  not  a  move  that 
was  calculated  to  instil  any  enthusiasm  either 
in  the  Sudbury  basin  nor  in  the  rest  of  north- 
eastern Ontario,  but  is  merely  significant  of 
the  situation  that  exists  there  in  Sudbury's 
isolation  heretofore  from  that  area. 

Now  the  odier  thing  that  happened  since 
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last  Friday,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  say  so, 
is  that  the  hon.  Minister  in  the  interstice 
made  a  trip  to  New  York  and  there  he  was 
victimized  or  \ictimized  all  of  us  by  makini^ 
an  exceedingly  fatuous  statement  that  I  ought 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to. 

The  hon.  Minister  delivered  himself  of  a 
pronunciamento  that  anti-Americanism  is  now 
a  dead  issue  in  Canada.  And  this  was  in  the 
role,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  in  the  role  of 
the  felon  who  stands  before  the  judge  as  the 
judge  is  about  to  pass  sentence,  and  the  felon 
says,  "I  have  discovered  crime  does  not  pay." 
Because,  here  was  the  hon.  Minister  of  the 
party  that  was  promoting  and  broadcasting 
this  evil  doctrine  throughout  the  country,  he 
who  gave  the  prestige  of  his  support  by  being 
a  silent  member  of  that  party.  We  did  not 
hear  the  hon.  Minister  on  the  hustings  quar- 
relling with  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  he  broadcast  this  pernicious  propa- 
ganda. But  after  it  is  all  over,  and  quite 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  man  who  sits 
on  his  left  stood  on  the  platform  with  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  and  let  the 
prestige  of  his  office- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  We  are  now  on 
vote   410. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  have  not  heard  any 
objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Nevertheless,  we  should 
keep  on  the  subject  of  regional  development 
services.  I  think  there  will  be  other  oppor- 
tunities when  the  member  will  be  able  to 
make  a  general  statement.  Keep  to  vote 
410,   regional  development. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  got  my  point  and  the  House 
understands  and  appreciates  it. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  in  hand  a  very  fascinating  report 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  joint  economic 
committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  would  commend  this  document 
to  the  hon.  .Minister  for  his  very  careful  peru- 
sal in  line  with  some  of  the  things  that  he 
has  been  talking  about,  some  of  the  very 
valid  criticisms  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  have  ofTc-red,  and  some  of  the  things 
that  are  being  done  in  a  variety  of  European 
( ountries  and  with  some  success. 

I  would  think  that  what  has  been  attempted 
in  Ontario  has  some  of  the  basic  elements 
of  measures  that  have  proved  successful  in 
some  of  llies  ■  Eurojican  countri(\s.  But  what 
we  have  had  lure,  ^\r,  is  far  too  much  pub- 


licity attached  to  things  that  really  are  not 
an  important  part  and  parcel  of  our  pro- 
gramme, which  publicity  it  seems  to  me  has 
been  directed  to  glorifying  this  government, 
glorifying  the  hon.  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  making  a  provincial  symbol  of  tlie 
hippopotamus.  Almost  wherever  we  go  we 
see  the  hippopotamus  with  his  mouth  open, 
supposedly— 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Can  we  not  deal 
with  that  under  trade  promotion? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  I  will  repeat  it  then. 
The  hon.  Minister  has  got  the  point  here 
and  we  will  come  back  to  it  imder  vote  412. 

But  I  thought  that  it  might  be  worthwhile 
for  a  short  period,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read 
some  of  the  things  that  concern  the  countries 
of  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  federal  republic 
of  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Northern  Ireland  and  Sweden.  They  start  off 
first  in  regional  development  programmes 
with  establishing  criteria  as  to  why  and  how 
and  when  regions  should  be  developed.  For 
instance,  in  Belgium  they  provide  assistance 
for  two  general  kinds  of  areas,  areas  where 
industries  have  been  lost  and  in  areas  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  where  mechanization 
is  replacing  farm  laboiu-. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  tell  the  hon.  Minister  to  tell  his 
civil  servants  who  certainly  must  be  aware 
that  in  the  province  of  Ontario  there  are 
areas  where  industries  have  been  lost.  The 
\V'indsor  area  is  one  of  those  areas,  and  the 
Cornwall  area  is  another  area.  The  hon. 
members  from  those  areas  have  said  repeat- 
edly in  this  House  that  their  areas  deserve 
particular  attention  and  this  government  has 
not  come  forward  and  offered  any  particular 
attention  to  refurbishing  these  areas  and 
bringing  them  back  to  life. 

1  do  not  think  it  should  come  as  any  great 
surprise  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  there  are 
predominantly  agricultural  areas  in  this  prov- 
ince where  mechanization  is  replacing  farm 
labour.  He  hears  this  from  all  sides  of  the 
House  and  from  a  great  variety  of  members, 
and  I  would  have  thought  that  tlie  hon. 
Minister,  instead  of  using  the  shotgun 
approach  where  he  sprays  everywhere  and 
really  does  very  little  good  anywhere,  would 
have  been  directing  the  efforts  of  his  depart- 
ment and  the  monies  devoted  under  this  par- 
ticular vote  that  we  are  discussing  now  to 
this  type  of  area. 

In  P'rancc,  areas  eligible  for  assistance  are 
characterized  generally  by  under-employment 
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or  relatively  low  economic  development.  The 
same  is  true  in  all  of  southern  Italy,  roughly 
south  of  Rome,  together  with  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia and  small  offshore  islands,  where  again 
there  is  severe  economic  difficulty.  My  point 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  these  countries 
have  established  criteria,  they  have  examined 
their  jurisdictions  and  found  where  difficulties 
he,  and  they  have  directed  their  efforts  to 
those  particular  areas  where  there  are  diffi- 
culties. But  what  our  approach  here  in 
Ontario  seems  to  be  is  the  shotgun  approach. 
We  put  a  little  ammunition  into  the  shotgun, 
spray  it  all  over  the  province,  and  hope  that 
a  little  good  will  fall  almost  everywhere.  As 
a  result  we  have  been  dissipating  our  efforts 
and  not  really  achieving  anything  in  any  par- 
ticular area. 

In  nearly  almost  every  one  of  these 
countries  that  I  have  mentioned  there  are 
systems  of  government  loans.  In  Belgium, 
government-guaranteed  low-interest  loans  are 
available  from  quasi-public  and  government- 
approved  private  lending  agencies  for  con- 
struction or  remodelling  of  buildings,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment,  the  financing  of 
tangible  investments  such  as  research,  facili- 
tating conversion  to  new  types  of  production, 
or  reconstitution  of  working  capital  depleted 
by  comparable  investments  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  begun  to  nibble  at 
tliis  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  in  a 
year  he  is  only  able  to  tell  us  of  some  five 
industries  where  loans  have  been  guaranteed, 
and  it  is  a  pity  too  that  we  have  not  been 
given  any  idea  as  to  the  criteria  for  this  sort 
of  guarantee. 

A  case  was  brought  to  my  attention  a 
short  time  ago  in  which  a  particular  industry 
made  application  to  the  department,  asked 
for  a  guarantee,  seemed  to  have  assurances 
that  the  guarantee  would  be  recommended, 
after  several  months  of  negotiation  was 
eventually  advised  that  the  final  board  said 
no.  No  reason  was  given  to  it,  and  it  is  at  a 
complete  loss,  as  am  I,  having  examined  the 
correspondence  and  the  history  in  this  partic- 
ular application,  as  to  why  this  application 
was  turned  down.  Surely  it  would  make 
some  sense  were  the  hon.  Minister  able  to 
describe  a  set  of  criteria  within  which  the 
machinery  of  government  would  be  made 
available  to  benefit  some  industries  and  not 
other  industries,  and  this  I  suggest  is  sub- 
stantially lacking. 

In  these  countries  grants  are  made  avail- 
able, for  instance  in  Belgium,  for  part  of  the 
cost  of  plant  construction  and  purchase  of 
equipment.  In  Germany,  federal  grants  are 
made  for  the  improvement  of  public  facilities. 


Grants  may  also  be  made  to  non-profit  associ- 
ations established  to  improve  general  eco- 
nomic conditions.  In  France,  government 
grants  are  available  of  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  investment  cost  to  be  borne  by  an 
enterprise.  In  Great  Britain,  government 
building  grants  are  available  of  up  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  of  plant  construction  and  open  market 
value  upon  completion.  In  Italy,  government 
grants  are  available  of  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
capital  needed  for  establishing  plants.  In 
Northern  Ireland,  outright  government  grants 
are  available  of  up  to  33.3  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  In  Sweden  there  are  no  such  grants  for 
industry  but  there  are  special  grants  to  forest 
owners  for  extra  forest  conservation  work 
during  seasons  of  slack  employment. 

In  other  words,  in  all  of  these  eight 
countries  they  have  sat  down  and  seriously 
examined  the  problems  in  their  own  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  At  the  national  level. 

Mr.  Singer:  At  the  national  level  and  again 
at  the  lower  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  sir,  the  national 
level. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  The  hon.  Minister 
started  his  programme  when  at  the  national 
level  it  would  have  appeared  that  there  was 
a  government  friendly  to  him.  There  was  a 
Minister  who  in  fact  had  this  same  re- 
sponsibility and  who  was  the  hon.  Minister's 
co-member.  They  were  so  close  together  they 
came  from  the  same  riding  and  shared  a 
common  executive  and  a  common  political 
organization- 
Mr.  Sopha:  And  they  sang  in  the  same 
choir  at  the  same  church. 

Mr.  Singer:  —in  the  same  party  and  they 
believed  in  John  together. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Not  in  the  same 
church. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  believed  in  John  together, 
and  I  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  there  was  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  this  was  a  provincial  or  a  federal 
responsibility  there  could  have  been  nothing 
easier  than  for  him  to  talk  to  his  friend,  Mr, 
Hees.  Between  them  they  could  have  and 
should  have  worked  this  thing  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  done  that  and 
I  am  doing  it  now,  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  climate  in  Ottawa  will  be  much 
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more  comiiatible,  that  there  is  a  much  more 
reasonable  group  of  people  there  than  there 
has  been  for  the  last  six  years.  I  say  it  lies 
badly  in  the  mouth  of  this  hon.  Minister 
today  to  say  that  these  examples  I  am  giving 
him  from  these  European  countries  were  able 
to  be  accomplished  only  because  it  was  on  a 
federal  le\el. 

He  certainly  had  the  opportunity,  sir, 
or  should  ha\e  had,  when  his  friends  were 
in  Ottawa  to  get  these  things  done.  If  not, 
then  he  had  a  duty  to  stand  up  in  this  House, 
or  to  use  some  of  the  publicity  media  that 
he  has  taken  advantage  of,  to  decry  what 
was  going  on  in  Ottawa  and  not  pretend  he 
was  able  to  do  it  all  by  himself. 

This  is  where  the  responsibility  lay  insofar 
as  regards  this  hon.  Minister.  But  it  is  no 
answer  today  as  I  give  these  examples— and 
he  is  familiar  with  them  because  he  probably 
has  examined  this  pamphlet;  knowing  the  hon. 
Minister  as  I  do  he  saw  this  long  before  I 
did— to  say  that  these  were  done  only  on  a 
federal  level.  This  facility  was  available  and 
the  hon.  Minister  certainly  tried  to  create 
over  the  past  year  or  so  since  he  has  taken 
over  this  department  the  idea  that  Ontario 
is  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  all  by  itself  and 
cN  cry  thing  is  going  to  be  fine. 

There  is  a  history  here  of  various  tax 
incentives  provided  in  \arious  degrees  by 
lliesc  different  countries.  Site  improvement 
and  ])uilding  construction  considerations  are 
given  and  help  is  given  by  these  various 
go\ernments.  Administrative  organizational 
help  is  gi\en.  The  hon.  Minister  has  provided 
certain  administrative  organizational  help  and 
for  that,  I  commend  him.  But  my  point,  sir, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  labour  this  mucli 
longer,  is  this:  To  my  mind,  in  the  programme 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  enunciated,  there 
lias  not  been  a  sufficient  time  to  sit  down  and 
take  stock  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  here 
in  Ontario.  There  has  been  no  direction  of 
th(>  government  programme  into  specific 
areas  that  are  suffering.  I  mention  two— 
Clorinvall  and  Windsor.  I  mention  tlie  agricul- 
tural industry.  Rather  than  give  certain  other 
( oncessions,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
specific  programme  emanating  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  tlie  department  could  be  directed 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  I  suggest,  too, 
that  tlie  hon.  Minister  in  his  most  elaborate 
progranune  of  publicity,  has  beclouded  the 
issue  and  has  attempted  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  somet])ing  is  realK'  being  done, 
when  in  fact  \(ry  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  L.  Lethcrby  (Simcoe  East):  There  has 
been  a  lot  accomplished. 


Mr.  Singer:  And  I  commend,  sir,  again  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  the  \arious  suggestions 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  just  a  few  moments  ago  reiterated 
b>'  my  hon.  colleague  from  Sudbury:  The 
device  of  subsidy;  the  use  of  tlie  ONR  as  a 
development  road,  without  worrying  about  its 
break-even  cost;  the  use  of  hydro  and  pre- 
ferred hydro  rates  to  direct  industry,  or  to 
entice  industry  into  certain  areas  that  need 
more  industry,  and  the  use  of  various  tax 
concessions.  There  is  machinery  available  to 
this  government  within  its  taxation  powers 
that  could  be  used  for  the  better  economic 
development  of  this  province,  and  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  facts  or  figures  of  statistics. 
I  am  only  going  to  talk  to  you  about  regional 
de\elopment  from  my  own  practical  experi- 
ence, and  I  hope  that  will  suffice  for  the  time 
being. 

I  feel  that  regional  development  in  certain 
areas  have  been  doing  a  comparatively  good 
job.  I  have  a  booklet  before  me  here— that 
lion,  member  down  there  who  is  thumping 
his  desk,  must  have  had  some  work  done  in 
his  area— Economy,  Research  and  Feasibility 
Study. 

Now,  for  three  or  four  years,  I  have  been 
talking  to  you,  Mr.  Minister,  and  the  hon. 
members  of  your  executive,  and  the  rest  of 
the  government  members  about  a  project  in 
our  area  that  has  been  under  study  and 
worked  on  by  the  regional  development  com- 
mittee. I  suggested  a  year  ago  that  there 
was  a  study  being  made,  and  I  understood 
tlicre  might  have  been  a  survey  of  tliat  area 
completed.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
mentioned  at  that  time  that  if  there  was  a 
sur\ey,  I  would  be  afforded  the  privilege  of 
looking  at  it,  at  least  I  would  get  a  copy  of 
it. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  heard  that  tliere  is 
on  paper,  the  possibility  of  water  coming 
from  Lake  Erie  through  an  inland  route  about 
eiglit  miles  and  back  into  the  Niagara  River. 
It  would  develop  a  large  area  for  fishing, 
lumting,  camping  facilities,  trailer  camps,  that 
could  accommodate  many,  many  people,  many 
of  our  tourist  friends  who  travel  by  trailers, 
ha\e  tents  and  would  like  to  establish  them- 
selves in  that  area  to  enjoy  the  falls  and  the 
many  spots  of  interest  that  we  have  through- 
out the  district. 

Now,  then,  I  have  been  on  the  regional 
development  committee  since  its  very  incep- 
tion in  Niagara  Falls,  I  think  that  particular 
group   in   Welland   county  started   sometime 
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in  1957  or  1958.  I  have  been  very  active 
witli  them,  because  I  think  they  are  doing  an 
exceptionally  good  job.  We  have  many,  many 
fine  men  and  women,  people  who  are  con- 
scientious and  are  doing  this  job,  as  you  know, 
for  absolutely  nothing.  They  meet  monthly, 
they  take  up  these  projects.  They  discuss 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  Thursday,  I 
would  have  been  in  Crystal  Beach,  meeting 
with  the  regional  development  group  there, 
because  I  still  attend,  even  though  I  am 
privileged  to  be  in  this  House.  They  had 
their  meeting  there  and  we  met  here  also, 
and  I  decided  that  I  should  be  here  in  my 
place  at  that  time. 

However,  the  regional  development  group 
in  our  area  is  made  up  of  prominent  citizens 
-who  are  very  capable,  and  with  a  little  ima- 
gination. It  does  not  require  too  much  about 
the  project  I  talked  about,  wanting  to  develop 
this  area.  I  did  hear  that  a  government  offi- 
cial, and  we  had  a  letter  to  that  effect,  I 
think  in  the  files,  said  that  we  are  inter- 
fering with  international  waters.  We  are 
taking  water  out  of  Lake  Erie,  and  this  is  an 
international  problem  and  it  should  be  worked 
out  from  that  end.  And  now  I  hear  recently, 
too,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  canal  opened, 
near  Buffalo.  I  have  seen  it  on  television, 
I  have  noticed  articles  in  the  paper,  that  it 
will  run  from  Lake  Erie  down  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  that  would  be  required  for  that  pro- 
ject in  the  States,  is  much  more  than  we 
would  ask  for  in  a  small  project  such  as  we 
have,  and  I  do  not  think  we  would  take  any 
water  from  them. 

I  think  in  the  final  analysis  that  the  water 
that  goes  into  Black  Creek,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  eventually  wind  up  into  the  interna- 
tional river  anyhow,  and  not  take  any  water 
from  them.  I  think  it  would  make  your 
larger  conservation  areas,  and  the  sportsmen 
of  that  area  are  looking  for  just  that.  It  has 
so  many,  many  good  features.  I  would  ask 
this  from  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  can  assure 
you  I  can  shorten  my  speech  by  15  or  20 
minutes,  if  he  would  give  me  assurance  at 
this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  that  the  Black 
Creek? 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  Black  Creek  project, 
yes.  Mind  you,  it  is  being  handled  through 
the  regional  development.  I  possibly  did  not 
mention  it  at  that  time.  These  people  are 
trying  to  get  this  thing  through  and  I  under- 
stand that  they  have  no  funds.    Naturally,  it 


goes   to   the   conservation   committee    of   that 
area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  really  under 
conservation,  and  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  the  regional  development  group 
have  constantly,  at  most  of  their  meetings, 
discussed  this  very  project.  You  would  think 
that  if  it  originated  with  them,  the  courtesy 
should  be  extended  to  them  from  whatever 
group  it  may  be,  to  show  them  what  is  on 
paper,  to  indicate  that  is  possible  or  it 
is  not  possible,  that  they  may  channel  their 
efforts  on  other  projects  if  this  does  not 
work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  your  point  is, 
if  I  understand  the  hon,  member,  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  a  report  and  you  want  to 
see  it,  is  not  that  the  point? 

Mr.  Bukator:  One  point  only,  that  one 
point,  yes.  I  had  the  assurance  from  you  a 
year  ago  that  I  would  get  it,  if  there  was  a 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  am  awfully 
sorry,  somehow  I  think  I  have  let  you  down. 
It  is  not  in  my  own  department,  but  I  cer- 
tainly will  find  out  and  if  I  can  get  it  for 
you,  I  certainly  shall. 

Mr.  Bukator:    May  I  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    Yes. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Regional  development  in  that 
area— that  group  of  people  who  instigated 
this  particular  project  are  still  concerned 
about  whether  their  efforts  are  worth  any- 
thing to  the  government  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    Well,  they  are. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Simply  because  they  do  meet 
and  they  come  up  with  many  ideas  that 
appear  to  be  good  and  the  Black  Creek  pro- 
ject was  one  of  them.  Now,  then,  I  think 
that  if  they  could  be  assured  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  government,  that  they  would  have 
some  of  your  members  that  are  acquainted 
with  what  happened  in  this  particular  area. 
We  would  have  a  similar  survey  made  of  that 
district  that  should  have  been  looked  into 
long  before  this.  Because  you  can  rest  assured 
that  of  all  things,  I  have  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  this  House  about 
that  particular  project.  I  think  it  is  good. 
I  think  it  would  encourage  many  tourists  and 
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I   do   believe   tliat  it  has  possibilities   similar 
to  what  you  ha\e  in  London. 

Now,  then,  I  would  not  pursue  tliis  any 
farther  if  I  can  get  the  assurance  from  you 
that  one  of  your  representatives  will  look 
into  this  matter  and  meet  with  the  regional 
de\elopment  committee,  and  I  do  hope  that 
one  ol)jection  that  they  had  to  it,  that  we 
are  interfering  with  international  waters,  is 
not  an   olijection  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  cannot  make 
it  not  an  objection  if  it  is  one,  but  I  certainly 
give  you  my  assurance  that  our  people  in 
this  branch  will  meet  with  the  regional  devel- 
opment group. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  might  wind  up  then,  by 
saying  that  this  particular  group  of  people— 
the  Regional  Development  Association— have 
worked  for  so  many  years,  co-operating  with 
your  officials  as  they  come  to  us.  I  might 
say  Os  Button  was  the  secretary  a  little  while 
back,  and  now  it  is  Mr.  Richard  who  has 
taken  up  the  files  and  has  gone  on  from 
there.  If  these  people  can  get  the  co-opera- 
tion that  I  think  they  are  entitled  to,  and  only 
a  \ery  little  encouragement,  they  would  con- 
tinue and  I  think  do  a  very  good  job  for  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  agree  with 
>()ii. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  can  assure  you  that  on 
(h'frercnt  occasions,  and  I  do  not  say  this 
boastfully,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  efforts, 
sir,  tliat  this  particular  group  in  this  area 
would  liave  disintegrated,  because  they 
felt  that  their  efforts  were  being  wasted.  I 
felt  that  eventually  you  people  would  see 
it  as  we  see  it  and  keep  this  particular  body 
of  people  together,  doing  the  job  that  they 
are  with  the  least  encouragement.  But  assist 
them  in  a  project  and  the  problem  would  be 
over  and  we  would  continue  along  the  lines 
that  th(>  go\ernment  has  indicated  that  they 
uould  like  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  we  will  get  to 
them  right  away. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  support  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  northern  Ontario.  There  has  been 
some  current  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
formation  of  conunittees,  some  interdepart- 
mental and  intradepartmental,  but  these 
committees  usually  make  reports  just  as  Royal 
conunissions  make  reports  and  eventually 
these  find  their  way  to  tlie  files  and  almost 
the  silence  and  security  of  a  mausol(>um. 


What  we  really  need,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  and  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  pointed  out,  too,  is  that  we 
should  have  a  Minister  in  northern  Ontario, 
sir.  We  have  hon.  Ministers  who  repre- 
sent, or  at  least  who  are,  northern  Ontarians. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
is  from  a  section  of  the  north,  so  is  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  now,  but  they 
do  not  represent  primarily  northern  Ontario. 
Like  all  hon.  Ministers,  they  represent  the 
province  as  a  whole. 

What  we  should  have  is  a  Minister  who 
represents  northern  Ontario  itself,  northern 
Ontario  development.  A  northern  Ontario 
Minister,  possibly  like  a  deputy  Premier  of 
the  province,  to  represent  all  that  vast  area 
of  the  north. 

Mr.  Letherby:  From  North  Bay! 

Mr.  Troy:  Was  that  supposed  to  Ix?  funny? 

Mr.  Letherby:  You  have  a  special  man  from 
North  Bay. 

Mr.  Troy:  There  is  a  special  man  from 
North  Bay,  and  for  North  Bay,  now. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  There  was 
another   one    appointed   yesterday. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  in  the  event  of  certain 
eventualities  I  would  be  (luite  ready  to  accept 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulav:  Are  you  preacliing  for 
a  call? 

Mr.  Troy:  But  seriously,  sir,  I  think  that 
(k'finitely  should  be  considered  by  whatever 
government  is  in  power.  I  know,  as  far  as  we 
arc  concerned,  my  hon.  leader  has  said  that 
they  will  have  a  Minister.  I  remember  when  I 
first  came  to  northern  Ontario  there  was  a 
Minister  of  Northern  Development  and  it 
seemed  to  me  we  were  much  better  off  in 
those  days  than  we  are  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Did  you  ask  your  hon. 

leader  which  party  it  was  that  cancelled  that 
cl(>partment? 

Mr.  Troy:  I  understand,  sir— I  do  not  know 
what  the  reason  was— I  think  possibly  because 
they  felt  that  northern  Ontario  was  getting 
too  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  thought  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  that  there  was— 

Mr.  Troy:  It  was  much  better  for  us;  we 
were  quite  selfish.  I  suppose  that  was  the 
reason  that  northern  Ontario  was  getting 
everything  100  per  cent.  But  now  we  are  in 
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the  same  boat  as  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Then,  too,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has 
pointed  out  his  ideas  about  the  Ontario  North- 
land Railway.  Many  of  the  hon.  members 
went  up  north  this  year  on  that  special  trip 
for  MLA's,  and  surely  they  must  have  seen 
that  the  spinal  column  of  northeastern 
Ontario  was  the  Ontario  northland.  Certainly 
it  should  become  again,  as  it  once  was,  a  de- 
velopment road. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  pointed 
out  it  seems  the  balance  sheet  is  the  con- 
trolling factor.  Also,  we  got  little  support 
from  the  former  chairman  of  the  commission, 
the  late  Colonel  Reynolds,  when  we  requested 
some  consideration  about  subsidies  and 
freight  rates.  Rut  you  know  very  well  that 
one  of  the  basic  industries  of  the  north  is 
agriculture.  You  know  very  well  too  that  it 
is  a  great  potato  country;  in  fact  at  the 
fairs  both  here  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States  the  potato  kings  that  have  been 
crowned  have  been  residents  of  northern 
Ontario. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  importing  most 
of  our  potatoes,  the  same  way  as  most  of  our 
beef  and  other  commodities.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out— I  have  pointed  out,  other 
hon.  members  from  northern  Ontario  have 
pointed  out— there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
great  agriculture  industry  in  northern  Ontario 
and  the  unfortunate  part  about  it  is  the 
expense  of  getting  fodder. 

It  is  good  land  for  forage  crops;  it  would 
be  good  land  for  beef  cattle,  and  also  for 
these  cattle  that  are  just  feeder  cattle  and 
are  shipped  down  south  at  the  present  time 
for  feeding— because  corn  and  other  fodder 
is  readily  available  there.  Rut  in  northern 
Ontario,  in  order  to  get  western  grains,  it 
costs  figures;  I  have— to  Timiskaming  $13.60 
and  $3.60  to  Toronto.  Add  $10  a  ton  for 
distribution  and  you  have  a  disparity  of  $50 
a  ton;  to  furnish  a  hog  in  northern  Ontario 
it  costs  $7  or  more;  with  cattle  and  poultry 
there  are  also  other  disparities. 

I  understand,  too,  in  southern  Ontario,  the 
soya  bean  industry,  if  necessary,  is  subsidized. 
It  seems  to  me  then  it  should  not  be  any 
great  problem  to  subsidize  the  Ontario  north- 
land  and  assist  in  its  development. 

Friends  of  mine  who  have  visited  north- 
western Quebec  frequently,  and  not  neces- 
sarily members  of  my  own  party  but  members 
of  the  party  of  which  the  hon.  Minister  is 
an  adherent,  tell  me  that  it  almost  puts  us 
to  shame  about  northeastern  Ontario  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  colonization  and 
development  done  in  northwestern  Quebec. 
I  understand  that  they  have   a   Minister  of 


Colonization  who  is  responsible  for  that  de- 
velopment; certainly,  if  we  had  a  Minister 
for  northern  Ontario  possibly  we  would  enjoy 
the  same  prosperity  or  advancement  as  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

I  suggest  then  that  we  give  a  serious  look 
at  the  freight  rates  of  the  Ontario  northland, 
with  a  view  to  expanding  the  agricultural 
industry— and  other  industries  as  well— of  that 
section  of  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  May  I  just  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  you  move  to  the  next  vote: 
First  of  all  these  reports  are  not  just  filed 
away  in  the  peace  and  quiet  and  tranquility 
of  a  mausoleum;  so  as  to  give  you  some  proof 
positive  of  this  fact  we  have  downstairs,  in 
committee  room  No.  1,  an  exhibit  at  the 
moment  of  a  report,  and  what  is  involved  in 
it,  of  one  of  the  other  areas  of  this  province. 
I  think,  I  am  hoping,  that  all  of  the  hon. 
members  will  drop  in  there  for  a  few  moments 
and  look  at  it;  I  think  they  will  be  pretty 
impressed  with  the  amount  of  work  that 
goes  into  one  of  these.  The  hon.  member  was 
just  sort  of  putting  me  out  on  a  limb  and 
then  sawing  it  off— he  knows  very  well  that 
we  do  a  great  deal  about  following  these  up 
and  completing  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  and  I  are  going, 
tomorrow,  to  North  Ray  together;  this  will 
give  a  great  degree  of  tone  to  the  meeting, 
which  it  might  otherwise  lack.  We  are  going 
together  to  take  part  in  the  opening  of  the 
Northern  Ontario  Trade  and  Industry  Show 
and  Manufacturing  Opportunity  Show  in 
North  Ray,  which  I  might  say  is  sold  out;  it  is 
attracting  a  tremendous  amount  of  attention. 
At  that  time  we  are  going  to  have  some 
films  available  to  show  what  work  has  been 
done  at  the  Northeastern  Ontario  Regional 
Development  Association— which  has  been  a 
very  great  deal. 

In  any  event,  I  would  not  want  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  leave  the  impression  that  these 
are  just  reports  which  are  made  and  that  is 
all  that  is  done  about  them.  I  do  hope  people 
will  look  at  them  downstairs;  they  are  woj-th- 
while  seeing. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  too 
often  in  the  past— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  Oh,  yes,  in  other 
departments  you  remember. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  looking  forward  to  hearing 
the  comment  of  the  hon.  Minister  on  the 
repeated  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  department  for  northern  Ontario.  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  any  argument  with  my 
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lion.  Liberal  friends  to  the  right.  I  would 
acknowledge  with  them  that  northern  Ontario 
has  been  an  area  neglected  by  this  govern- 
ment. I  think  it  is  neglected  by  this  govern- 
ment ])ecause  northern  Ontario  is  a  frontier 
area,  and  the  frontiers  of  this  country  have 
normally  been  developed  to  a  much  greater 
extent  by  public  enterprise  than  free  enter- 
jjrisers  are  often  willing  to  acknowledge  and 
recognize.  Even  the  great  champion  of  free 
enterprise  in  this  country,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Jiailway,  is  really  the  product  of  public 
enterprise  to  a  very  e\tensi\e  degree,  in  terms 
of  gifts  of  land  and  gifts  of  public  money 
and  everything  else. 

However,  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is 
that  I  listened  to  this  plea  for  a  separate 
department,  to  see  if  it  would  really  meet  the 
need.  My  feeling  always  has  been  that  what 
we  needed  in  northern  Ontario  was  not  more 
goxernment  but  better  government.  What  we 
needed  was  not  more  departments  but  rather 
that  each  department  should  fulfill  its  partic- 
lar  function  with  reference  to  northern 
Ontario. 

I  was  interested  to  have  that  criticism  at 
least  acknowledeged  implicitly  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  where 
he  admitted  that  he  had  had  misgivings  but 
now  his  misgivings  had  gone.  I  must  say  that 
his  explanation  of  why  his  misgivings  had 
gone  has  imderlined  why  my  misgivings  are 
still  with  me;  because  his  explanation  of  the 
role  of  The  Department  of  Northern  Affairs 
was  not  that  it  was  going  to  replace  the 
other  departments.  It  was  not  going  to  avoid 
this  problem  of  where  you  go,  but  rather  it 
was  going  to  be  a  sort  of  a  "Grand  Central 
Station"  through  which  all  people  who  had 
representations  to  make  on  behalf  of  northern 
Ontario,  whether  they  had  reference  to  this 
department  before  us  or  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  or  Highways,  instead  of 
going  to  these  other  departments  where  pre- 
sumably they  had  been  ignored,  now  would 
go  to  The  Department  of  Northern  Affairs. 
And  The  Department  of  Northern  Affairs 
will  intercede,  presumably  on  their  behalf, 
with  regard  to  the  department  that  has  not 
been  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  this 
is  the  Liberal  concept  of  The  Department 
of  Northern  Affairs,  my  doubts  with  regard 
to  it  are  even  greater  now  than  they  were 
before.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  were  a 
c  orrcct  approach,  we  would  end  up  in  having 
(lepartnunls  for  every  part  of  the  province 
trying  to  do  the  j :)b  for  the  dei)artments  that 
the  government  now  lias. 

I  do  not  know  wliether  tlu-  lion.  Minister 
can  be  proxoked  into  a  comment  w  i^i  regard 


to  whether  he  thinks  The  Department  of 
Northern  Affairs  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
north  any  more,  but  at  least  I  felt  I  .should 
express  to  the  House  my  views,  and  conceiv- 
ably some  other  Liberal  can  give  a  more 
useful  function  of  that  department. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  hon. 
Minister  give  us  his  candid  opinion  of  the 
success  of  the  operations  of  the  regional 
de\elopment  associations.  Through  the  pro- 
cedure of  his  estimates  up  to  date  we  have 
had  pages  and  pages  on  the  economic  pro- 
gramme; and  in  one  of  the  basic  principle 
points,  the  hon.  Minister  said  that  the  profit 
motive  would  encourage  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  proper  allocation  of  the  resources 
of  the  province. 

Look  at  the  estimates  a.sked  for  in  this 
department:  maintenance,  including  the  ex- 
penses for  organizing  two  regional  develop- 
ment associations,  publications  and  reports, 
grants  in  aid  of  regional  development  associ- 
ations. The  first  four  items  are  very  insig- 
nificant as  far  as  money  goes.  Vote  No.  5:  I 
take  it  tliese  grants  are  made  on  an  un- 
conditional basis  for  some  project  that  the 
regional  development  association  decides  to 
undertake;  and  that  the  government  or  its 
representatives  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  that  project  at  that  point  as  to  what 
is  done,  what  materials  are  used,  whether  it 
is  a  good  project,  or  whether  it  is  not. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  raise,  just  in 
general,  before  the  hon.  Minister  gives  some 
candid  opinion  of  the  success  of  these  associ- 
ations, is  that  nowhere  have  we  found  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  statement,  a  lengthy  state- 
ment, his  reference  to  social  and  physical 
development  of  the  province.  I  would  like 
him  to  explain— and  I  understand  it  may  be 
that  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
comes  into  the  picture  when  we  get  into 
this  area,  and  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  would  be  in  the  picture  in  this  area. 
But  certainly  if  this  project,  this  programme 
of  economic  development  in  this  province, 
is  going  to  accelerate  as  the  government  ex- 
pects it  to,  and  if  we  do  not  tie  into  it  the 
social  and  physical  planning  necessary,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  some  chaos  in  some 
particular  areas. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  regional  develop- 
ment associations  are  not  producing  what 
they  should  be  producing  in  relation  to  the 
objectives  set  out  when  they  were  first  estab- 
lished. 

We  get  the  report  from  the  group  in  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  Certainly  it  sets  out  some 
very    imporlant    f.iiiures    in    what    has    been 
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going  on  in  that  area.  I  am  going  to  say 
more  about  it  later  on,  but  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  to  indicate  to  us  if  he  really 
thinks  these  associations  are  doing  the  job 
and  if  he  thinks  there  should  be  a  greater 
financial  participation  by  the  government 
itself  when  they  find  that  these  associations 
come  to  the  point  where  all  they  can  do  is 
make  studies  and  then  are  blocked  for  a  lack 
of  financing,  direction  and  a  lack  of  the 
direct  co-operation  needed  by  the  individual 
municipalities  when  they  come  up  with  a 
project  that  seems  to  be  necessary  and 
laudable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  think  regional 
development  associations  are  a  good  thing. 
They  began  some  years  ago  in  a  modest  way 
and  they  have  gradually  developed  into  a 
larger  programme  now,  with  nine  regional 
development  areas,  with  one  on  Lake  Erie 
and  another  on  Lake  St.  Clair  that  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  organizing.  I  think  that 
they  do  perform  a  very  useful  function.  I 
think  when  you  look  at  their  purposes  and 
see  how  often  they  come  together,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  they  do  point  out  weaknesses 
in  an  area,  they  carry  out  their  functions  in 
the  hope  that  policies  and  programmes  can  be 
brought  about  by  all  levels  of  government  that 
will  help  to  implement  these  things. 

I  am  not  going  to  accept  responsibility  for 
every  unploughed  field  in  this  province.  We 
have  a  good  programme  and  we  have  done  a 
very  great  deal  in  this  work.  I  think  that  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  these  associations 
feel  that  they  are  making  a  worthwhile  con- 
tribution, and  I  think  if  you  listen  to  people 
like  the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  others  who  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  their  public  service  to  the  betterment 
of  their  own  regions  through  these  regional 
development  associations  and  their  conserv- 
ation areas,  I  think  that  they  will  have  to  say 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  show  for  it.  These 
people  have  produced,  I  think,  a  lot  of  very 
valuable  work. 

They  have  certain  limitations,  quite  logic- 
ally. Basically  speaking,  it  is  generally  a 
responsibilty  of  us  all,  I  think,  the  senior 
government  in  any  event,  to  attract  as  much 
interest  and  development  and  industry  and 
so  forth  as  we  can  to  our  own  country.  But 
we  wanted  to  try  to  avoid  these  regional 
development  associations  fighting  with  one 
another  to  see  who  could  top  off  some  oppor- 
tunity that  was  coming,  perhaps  to  the  detri- 
ment to  the  particular  associations;  they 
should  co-operate  and  realize  that  we  should 
try  to  bring  about  the  even  development  of 
this  province. 


This  is  something  we  have  tried  to  do;  this 
is  a  long-range  kind  of  programme.  This 
business  of  public  education  and  information 
and  tolerance  and  understanding  and  pre- 
paredness to  see  another  man  or  another 
organization— the  lack  of  perfection  that  some- 
one else  may  feel  is  possessed  by  the  beholder 
—these  things  take  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  But  1  would  not  join  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  feels  that  there  are 
a  great  many  people  who  feel  these  organiz- 
ations have  not  done  a  good  job.  I  think  they 
have  done  a  good  job,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  finished,  the  fact  they  are  not 
perfection,  does  not  discourage  me;  it  simply 
means  we  must  give  them  increased  support 
in  every  way  that  we  can.  What  we  do  is 
we  offer  some  $15,000. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  department,  the 
amounts  were  very  considerably  less  than  this. 
We  have  offered  $15,000  to  be  matched  by 
any  one  of  these  regional  development  associ- 
ations. Self-help  is  a  very  important  thing 
and  I  think  in  this  way,  co-operatively,  we 
can  do  something  quite  worthwhile.  I  would 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  whenever  one 
of  these  regional  development  associations 
comes  up  with  a  project  that  looks  to  be  of 
importance  to  that  community,  or  to  that 
regional  area,  which  is  one  beyond  the 
capacity  of  that  group,  we  are  very  interested 
in  helping  them  in  any  way  that  we  can,  and 
we  continue  to  offer  this  to  them. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chainiian, 
that  the  statement  from  the  hon.  Minister 
has  assured  me  of  what  I  felt  was  wrong. 
He  has  almost  admitted,  in  my  opinion,  that 
he  is  interested  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  province,  but  the  social  and  physical 
part  can  go.  Now  my  question  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Just  a  minute  until  I  get 
finished,  please, 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  have  attributed 
to  me  a  position  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
associate  myself  with.  Surely  I  have  the 
right  to  say  that  you  have  misrepresented  the 
position  I  took.  And  I  do  that. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  You  said  that  you  were  not 
going  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  every- 
thing that  goes  on  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  said  I  am  not 
going  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  every 
unploughed  field.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
to  you  is  that  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  a 
great  many  things  that  go  on  in  this  province. 
There    are    certainly    areas    where    I    must. 
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wliether  I  feel  I  have  to  or  not,  accept  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  am  not  going  to  accept 
responsibility  for  every  person  who  is  not  now 
working  and  for  e\'ery  person  who  has  not 
this  in  his  favour  or  that  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  never 
hesitate  to  claim  credit  for  anything  that 
goes  on,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  not  going  to  get 
any  credit  from  a  fellow  like  you,  so  I  might 
as  well  stand  and  get  a  little  on  my  own 
behalf. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
certainly  recommend  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  that  he  take  this 
function  out  of  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  and  put  it  into  a  depart- 
ment that  will  be  interested  in  the  social  and 
physical  planning  of  the  province,  not  just 
the  economic  which  is  governed  by  profit 
motive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  physical  develop- 
ment comes  under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Then  I  think  the  government 
should  take  a  look  at  this  section— the  regional 
development  services,  which  covers  the 
regional  development  associations— so  that  it 
can  have  some  proper  direction. 

I  asked  another  question  in  my  opening 
remarks,  and  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  it 
could  have  been  forgotten.  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  the  grants  in  aid  of  regional  develop- 
ment associations  are  $135,000,  and  that 
when  they  are  used,  they  are  used  uncondi- 
tionally? The  department  then  has  nothing 
more  to  say  about  how  they  are  used? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  are  uncondi- 
tional. Of  course  they  are  unconditional  in 
this  sense  that  they  have  to  be  matched  by 
the  mimicipalities  or  the  regional  develop- 
ment associations  involved,  and  they  have  to 
assess  their  own  membership  to  raise  this 
monc\". 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
And  you  are  very  careful  in  the  man  you 
have  picked  to  administer  them  too. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  quite  correct.  I  would  like  to  get  it 
cleared  up  in  my  mind.  The  matching  grant, 
I  understand,  is  that  only  in  the  formation 
of  the  association  and  the  participation  fee. 
On  top  of  that  then  there  are  unconditional 


grants  made  for  projects  developed  by  these 
associations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  any  event,  let  me 
state  it  as  I  understand  the  situation.  If  the 
Eastern  Ontario  Development  Association  has 
a  budget  this  year  of  $30,000,  we  put  up 
$15,000  if  they  put  up  $15,000.  If  they  put 
up  814,000,  we  put  up  $14,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  said  twice  that  he  is  not  going  to 
take  responsibility  for  every  unploughed  field 
in  the  province  but  he  will  take  credit  for 
every  one  that  is  ploughed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  am  making  the  state- 
ment and  having  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister 
and  studied  him,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement, 
and  I  repeat  it,  that  he  will  take  credit  for 
every  one  that  is  ploughed  as  well  as  for 
every  hen  house  that  is  built  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  In  a  free  coimtry  that 
is   his  right. 

An  hon.  member.  And  even  write  a  report 
about  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  And  he  will  set  up  a  com- 
mittee about  it;  he  will  have  a  survey  about 
it  or  an  exhibit  about  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  along  the  same  line,  the 
hon.  Minister  should  listen  to  the  Opposition 
just  for  a  moment,  and  I  mean  by  that  both 
parties  of  the  Opposition,  when  they  put  for- 
ward what  I  conceive  to  be  useful  suggestions 
about  the  economic  development  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  aid  to  specific  industries  in  it  includ- 
ing the  mining  industry.  Then  you  would 
find  that  it  would  not  be  the  hon.  Minister 
wlio  was  making  speeches  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  it  would  be  Walter  Gordon  and 
Mitchell  Sharp— men  capable  and  eminent, 
competent  within  their  fields  and  responsible 
for  the  broad  economic  development  of  this 
coimtry  and  its  trade,  which  is  the  only  way 
th(>  country  can  become  prosperous. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  made  a  facetious  statement 
in  New  York.  If  he  wants  to  get  into  that 
broad  sphere,  let  him,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  says,  run  federally  and  be  gone  to  the 
other  place,  where  maybe  in  20  or  22  years 
lie  can  be  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Wait  until  60  days 
have  passed.  You  will  find  out  about  the 
Liberal  hour  of  decision  then. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  hon.  friend  from  York 
South,  Mr.  Chairman,  demonstrates  no  greater 
facility  than  in  building  straw  men  and  then 
showing  his  agility  and  ingenuity  in  knocking 
them  down.  I  did  not  say  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  convey  to  the  House  when  I  was  discussing 
in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  fashion  our  plan 
for  a  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  that  it 
would  be  only  a  clearing  house  for  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  northern  Ontario.  But  in 
that  regard- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  listen  and  you  will  hear 
what  I  have  to  say.  In  that  regard,  I  give  you 
as  an  example  how  just  recently  the  city  of 
Sudbury  sent  down  a  delegation  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton). 
It  discussed  with  the  hon.  Minister  the  prob- 
lem of  some  municipal  roads  but  they  did  not 
settle  anything  at  that  meeting.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  then  took  himself  to 
Sudbury.  They  had  another  meeting  and  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  they  did  not 
settle  anything  about  the  municipal  streets  in 
Sudbury  at  that  one.  Now,  sir,  the  valley 
municipalities— Rayside,  Chelmsford,  Balfour, 
Dowling— all  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  city  of  Sudbury  mean  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  roads  into  their  com- 
munities, which  emanate  from  the  city.  The 
thing  is  in  a  worse  mess  than  when  the  whole 
business  started. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of  High- 
ways): Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just 
rise  on  a  point  of  privilege,  here,  and 
straighten  out  this  hon.  member. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  boy! 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:    As   a   matter   of 
fact  he  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  the 
mayor  and  representatives- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  he  gets 
away  with  a  lot  of  nonsense,  you  know,  all 
the  time.  He  spouts  this  jazz  into  the  record 
ad  nauseam,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  us  get  some 
things  straight. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  The  hon.  Minister  just  said  that 
beauty  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Very  well,  I  do 
not  behold  too  much. 


Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  I  might  state 
my  point  of  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  state 
that  the  hon.  member  is  quite  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  thought  you  said  I  was  right! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Right  to  the  point 
that  the  delegation  including  the  mayor  and 
certain  representatives  of  the  city  of  Sudbury 
did  come  to  Toronto.  One  of  the  singular 
aspects  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman  I  might  say, 
was  that  their  representative  in  the  provincial 
House  did  not  accompany  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  not  asked  because  he  is 
a  Liberal. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Whose  fault  is 
that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  simply  say,  to 
correct  the  erroneous  statement  of  the  hon. 
member,  that  prior  to  the  presentation  of  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  certain  legislation  in 
this  House,  legislation  which  is  before  the 
House  for  consideration  now,  I  was  in  no 
position  to  tell  those  people  what  they  might 
expect  in  the  way  of  increased  subsidies  for 
connecting  links.  I  promised  them  when 
they  were  here,  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
that  I  could  deal  with  them  on  that  basis 
I  would  do  so.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
undertook  to  do  and  I  think  you  will  find, 
if  you  consult  with  the  mayor,  the  members 
of  the  board  of  control  and  city  council,  that 
they  are  very  happy  about  the  arrangements 
that  were  proposed  at  that  time. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Very  hilarious.  I  got  a  letter 
from  the  valley  municipalities  addressed  to 
me  and  expressing  concern  about  what  is 
being  done  in  regard  to  the  roads  in  the  city 
of  Sudbury,  which  are  access  roads  to  them. 
Because  they  have  no  member,  they  write 
to  me  and  they  say:  Will  you  now  approach 
The  Department  of  Highways  to  see  if  you 
can  iron  out  this  very  vexatious  problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:    Well,  did  you? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Maybe  we  will.  Let  me  go  on 
and  say  that  if,  after  my  four  years  of  steward- 
ship, the  only  thing  that  I  can  report  back 
to   the   citizens    of   Sudbury   is    that   I    spent 
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nn-  time  clown  here  shcplierding  around  dele- 
<j;ations,  I  would  not  ask  them  to  re-endorse 
me  to  be  their  member.  But  instead  I  will 
uo  back  and  I  will  hold  a  statute  iip  called 
The  Proceedings  Against  the  Crown  Act,  and 
I  will  say  it  is  the  result  of  my  putting  a 
resolution  on  the  order  paper  that  this  is  now 
part  of  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Several  hon.  members:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  will  be  my  epitaph.  Now 
to  get  back  to  The  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs  that  I  was  talking  about— for  that 
matter,  in  the  role  of  highways.  What  better 
lilace  is  there  to  keep  that  department,  since 
most  of  the  land  north  of  the  French  River 
lies  in  unorganized  municipalities?  One  of 
the  great  things  thvs  department  could  have 
done  would  have  hvvu  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Treasury  Board  and  say:  Here 
are  the  areas  in  which  you  should  start  to 
build  access  roads,  here  are  the  areas  which 
we  want  to  develop,  here  are  the  areas  which 
hold  promise  of  forest  exploitation,  perhaps 
incidence  of  minerals  in  the  ground,  here  are 
the  areas  that  might  attract  thousands  of 
tourists  to  share  the  beauty  of  the  area. 

All  that  is  missing  now,  because  there  is 
no  clearing-house,  there  is  no  co-ordination, 
there  is  no  single  voice  that  can  speak  on 
behalf  of  northern  Ontario  to  the  government. 
It  is  all  missing  because  by  actual  count,  in 
the  government  of  Ontario  there  are  exactly 
six  people  in  the  higher  councils  from  northern 
Ontario,  there  are  only  six  in  the  senior  civil 
scrxice  and  in  the  Ministry  that  I  look  at 
across  there.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  live  north  of  the  French  and 
away  out,  extending  to  the  Manitoba  border, 
only  six  are  able  to  talk  to  the  people  on 
the  Treasury  benches  and  the  people  who 
hav(>  the  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Of  these  six,  two  are  Ministers.  We 
only  have  two  who  are  Ministers,  and  I  never 
hear  their  voices  except  for  the  bad  advice 
th(!  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  gives 
them,  since  he  has  had  the  patent  from  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  in  his  former 
role  of  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  gave 
them  the  bad  advice  about  building  the 
road  to  Foleyet  and  Chapleau  when  wc  had 
a    comnuuiity    of    125,000,    and    another   of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooncr:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
this  man  talking  about,  this  bad  advice  about 
the  road  to  Foleyet  and  Chapleau? 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  going  away  on 
you. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  ought  to;  he  ought 
to  disappear  when  I  disclose  him  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  the  advice  that  he  gave 
about  that,  when  the  intelligent  development 
of  the  northeastern  part  demanded  that  the 
two  great  metropolitan  areas  should  be  joined 
b>'  a  highway,  that  is  Sudbury  and  Timmins. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  was 
telling  the  Treasury  Board  that  you  liave 
to  build  a  road  through  this  moose  pasture  to 
Foleyet  and  Chapleau,  because  that  suited 
his  constituency.    But  it  did  nothing  for  Sud-  | 

bury  and  it  did  nothing  for  the  Nickel  Belt,  1 

and  that  is  the  type  of  thing  that  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  say  in  his  own  constituency. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  get  back  to  the  i)oint 
of  privilege. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  do  not  hear  anybody 
objecting  except  I  hear  the  underlying  yim- 
mering  and  yappering  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines.  It  is  like  a  cacophony,  if  that  is  a 
word  and  my  friends  from  the  left  will  tell 
me,    a   cacophony   of   nonsense   that   I   hear. 

An  hon.  member:    The  uninformed! 

Mr.  Sopha:    Yes,  yes!    The  uninformed! 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  we  have 
in  mind  when  we  speak  of  The  Department 
of  Northern  Affairs.  In  short,  it  shall  be  an 
agency  to  co-ordinate  all  the  technical,  scien- 
tific and  economic  considerations  that  are 
reciuired  for  the  intelligent  development  of 
that  great  region  that  today,  in  the  year  1963, 
remains  virtually  imtapped.  After  20  years 
of  nde  of  this  government,  they  can  come 
into  northern  Ontario,  and  they  have  to 
restrict  themselves  to  speeches  about  the  great 
potential  and  the  great  future  and  what  a 
fine.  Christian,  hard-working  people  the  in- 
habitants are.    That  is  all  they  say. 

But  they  never  point  with  any  sense  of 
accomplishment  to  anything  concrete  that 
they  ever  created  up  there.  They  cannot  do 
it  because  they  would  be  laughed  at,  so  they 
sought  refuge  south  of  the  French.  That  is 
the  type  of  thing  that  we  want  to,  and  that 
we  intend  to,  change.  We  will  shake  all  those 
speeches  about  our  great  potential,  we  will 
throw  them  all  in  the  wastebasket,  throw 
them  all  and  never  make  another  one,  and  try 
through  some  stewardship  of  responsibility 
show  the  people  of  northeastern  Ontario  that 
we  intend  to  establish  something  concrete 
here  for  their  development,  for  their  future, 
for  their  future  dependants,  and  for  their 
increased  population. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  you  get  up.  Instead  of 
yapping  like  a  collie  dog  perhaps  you  would 
get  up  and  say  what  you  intend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member  is 
also  so  polite  and  clever. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  would  just 
like  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  comments 
on  vote  410.  On  a  point  of  information,  sir, 
I  was  just  wondering  what  the  requirements 
are  in  item  No.  5  for  these  regional  develop- 
ment associations  to  get  aid  in  the  form  of 
money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  development 
association  prepares  a  budget  and  a  pro- 
gramme and  certifies  their  statement  to  us, 
how  much  money  they  are  budgeting  for  and 
how  much  this  will  cost  and  how  much  they 
are  prepared  to  put  up,  and  we  thereupon 
will  match  the  amount. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these 
development  associations  have  a  very  real 
problem.  To  illustrate  my  point  I  will  deal 
with  my  own  development  association,  that 
is  the  development  association  in  which  I 
live,  the  Midwestern  Ontario  Development 
Association.  When  several  towns  and  muni- 
cipalities withdraw  from  that  association,  of 
course  they  withdraw  their  financial  support 
also.  Now,  this  leaves  the  development  associ- 
ation in  a  position  that  they  cannot  effectively 
plan  two  or  three  years  hence,  and  so  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  real  problem  for  them.  I 
think  they  are  faced  with  a  very  real  prob- 
lem, and  I  suggest  that  your  department 
should  give  this  some  serious  consideration, 
because  these  development  associations,  as 
I  said  before,  cannot  plan  hence  because 
they  are  not  sure  the  money  will  come  in, 
and  when  they  are  placed  in  this  position 
certainly  it  is  quite  a  burden  on  them  and 
restricts  them  unnecessarily.  So  I  think  it 
would  enhance  the  province  as  a  whole  if 
this  particular  problem  were  given  a  little 
thought. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
along  this  same  particular  line,  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  suggest  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Hviron-Bruce  has  a  real  point  here 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  look  at  it  very  seriously.  As  he  knows, 
in  the  regional  development  areas  you  have 
to  have  a  group  of  four  or  five  counties  and 
it  could  be  more  counties  as  far  as  that  goes. 
But  if  one  of  the  counties  sees  fit  for  other 
reasons— such   as   having   an   industrial   com- 


mission of  their  own  and  other  plans  that 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  various 
communities— if,  however,  they  see  fit  not  to 
join  this  particular  organization,  the  other 
counties  are  forced  to  abandon  their  particular 
role. 

I  honestly  see  that  if  one  county  is  going  to 
get  up  to  $1,500  on  a  contributory  basis,  it  is 
only  fair  that  a  county  that  is  not  in  this 
development  organization  and  is  doing  a 
worthwhile  job  on  their  own  efforts  should 
receive  some  sort  of  a  grant. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  would  look  into  this,  that  they 
would  all  have  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate and  to  receive  grants  in  accordance  with 
the  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Further  to  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  would  consider 
some  sort  of  fund  that  would  perhaps  cushion 
this  when  municipalities  withdraw.  This  fund 
would  cushion  the  effect  and  of  course  when 
they  come  back  in,  if  they  do,  then  this  fund 
would  act  accordingly  and  operate  accord- 
ingly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  will  put  that  to  the 
associations  and  talk  with  them  about  it  and 
see  what  we  can  come  up  with.  I  thank  the 
hon.  member  for  drawing  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  one  thing  about  this.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  that  so  many  municipalities— not 
so  many,  but  several  municipalities— withdraw 
from  these  regional  development  areas  is  the 
fact  that  the  areas  are  too  large,  and  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  when  he  gets  time 
that  he  might  look  into  the  size  of  these 
development  areas. 

Personally,  I  was  associated  with  the 
Georgian  Bay  Development  Association  when 
it  was  first  initiated,  so  I  know  something 
about  it.  But  the  area  from  Muskoka,  all  the 
way  down  through  Simcoe,  Grey  county  and 
Bruce  county,  is  too  large  an  area,  and  no 
matter  who  the  man  is  who  is  the  general 
manager,  he  is  prone  to  criticism.  Because  if 
he  gets  two  or  three  industries  in  one  partic- 
ular area  of  that  regional  development  area, 
why  then  the  other  half  criticizes  him.  I  feel 
these  should  be  broken  down  into  perhaps 
half  the  present  size. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  will  look  at  that, 
thank  you. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  interested  in  the  set-up  of  these 
associations.    If    one    municipality    sent   in    a 
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ii'(|iM-sl  l(>  llir  (l«]).iitiiM-itl  llial  iti  tlirir  opinion 

MM  ll    iltl    ilSSOciillioil    WilS    (IcNirilMc,    VVOIlM    tllC 

<l(-|)ailinf-nl   llirn  cany  onl  some  of   tin-  inili;il 
work? 

Hon.  Ml.  Miiciiiilii) :  I  ;iMi  soiiy,  I  missed 
\i)tii    (pirslion, 

Mr.  'I'lioiiiiis:  I  ||ioiik:IiI  yon  did.  I  wiuilcd 
lo  find  onl,  Ml.  ( .'liiiitnian,  id)oiit  lli<*  scl-np 
(ll  llicsc  iisso('i;itions.  tf  one  ininii('i]):dily 
.done,  ir;di/inu  llir  disiiidiitily  of  srllinu  '•!> 
snrli  ini  iisso(  i;ilion,  M-iit  in  ;i  rrqiu-st  lo  the 
dcpailnii-nl.  wonid  tin-  dcpiiilni<-nl  llicn  do 
some  of  llir  initial  work  in  cnconrii^inK  oilier 
innni(  ipiililies  onlside  lo  ^o  aliead  willi  llie 
ideii? 

lion.  Mr.  Miicaiilay:  VVe  liave  done  llial 
in  llie  l.isl  Ivvo.  'I'lial  is  liow  tlu*  new  I^ake 
liiie  and  the  new  Lake  SI.  ('lair  developnieni 
assoeialions  have  reiilly  l)<*en  liorn,  tliron^li 
llie  inlerest  that  was  shown  in  them.  Onre 
lh<  le  is  some  initial  interest  shown,  and  self 
help,  then  w<'  take  it  and  W(^  try  to  ^(^t  an 
.i(  (  i-plalile  area.  The  hon.  memher  for  lirnee, 
Ml.  <!haiiinan.  has  menlioned  that  tlu-y  are 
peihaps  too  lai^-^e,  latt  then  there  i.s  an 
association  of  these  de\elopmeiit  associations. 
That  is  to  s.iy  they  have  a  central  conncil. 
lhe\'  aie  each  represented  on  a  Central 
(  iiiiiicil  and  then  uc  disenss  with  them  the 
<  lealion  of  these  new  ones  and  how  to  ^o 
.ihont  it.  'flu*  answer  lo  ihe  hon.  memher's 
t|neslion  is,  yes. 

Mr.  'I'liomas:  Mr.  (Ihairman,  I  wonder  if 
lh<-  hon,  Minisler  would  care  to  coiiiiikmiI  on 
Ihe  per  cii|)ita  hasis  of  ( ontrihnt ion?  Now.  it 
ineans  that  some  of  the  lar)^er  mnnicipalities, 
lhe\  lia\e  to  pay  a  lar).;er  ninonnt  than  some 
of  lh<-  smaller  iiiu-s  and  I  think  that  lher<' 
IS  .1  dcp.rce  of  diss.ilisfaclinii  in  Ih.il. 

Moil.  Mr.  Miu-iiiilav:  1  am  advised  that 
(  at  h  nf  Ihe  nine  areas  s«t  llu'ir  own  lees  and 
ihe  lees  laiii^e  iii\\\h«-ie  from  three  to  ten 
mils  pel   peison  in  ihe  (ommmiities  in\()l\'ed. 

Mr.  \.  I.  Ilriuimr  (Msse\  North):  Mr. 
Ch.miM.m.  nud.'i  th.  d.ile  of  Ai)ril  20.  tlier.< 
w.r.  .1  Iir.idline  in  ihc  Windsor  Star,  wherel)\ 
\(>n  w«  le  t'onu'  Id  help  in  luiildin^  an  olllce 
linildniL'  then-.  ,i  hotel,  a  v^araj^e?  A  ^reat 
lui-  plan,  iind  the  sloi\  j-'.oes  on  to  say  that 
('III  in  the  hall  Noii  e\plained  this.  I  wonder 
if    y«»n    would     mind     evplainln^     it     here     in 

Ihe     II.MIse? 

Hon.  Mr.  MueauLiN ;  1  think  perhaps  ndh 
ire  mi\ed  up.  I  e\pl. lined  it  when  vou  were 
III   the   hall. 


.Mr,    Heaiimt*:     No,    no,    yon    wer(;    in    the 

hall. 

Hon.  .Mr.  .Mucuuluy:  And  in  fact,  the  lion, 
leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Hcuume:  Jnst  a  moment,  now,  ju.st 
a  moment!  I  had  (alls  ahont  it  and  I  am 
only  askin)4  yon  if  yon  woidd  mind  explaining 
il  here  in  llir-  House.  It  is  only  a  little  part 
iihont  yon  in  tluTc,  hut  it  Hiws  on  to  mention 
a  hotel,  a  garage.  Now  is  tluTc  actually 
anything  in  it'r*  Or  is  this  just  anotlujr  story, 
a  dream?  If  there  is  anything  to  it,  I  think 
we  on^hl  to  hear  ahont  il.  Is  it  important 
to  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Mucuulay:  I  would  liavc  thought 
liial  yon  would  have  been  taking  part  in  it. 
I'Im*  proposal  emanates  from  Windsor,  and 
il  is  Ihe  i)r()po.sal  of  the  city  of  Wind.sor. 

Mr.  lU-aume:  Well,  here  is  what  it  says, 
I  do  not   know  if  you  have  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    I  understand  this. 

Mr.   Hcaunic:    Oh,  you  have  read  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macuulay:  The  ( ily  of  Windsor, 
as  I  evplained  IIk"  oilier  day,  here  in  the 
House,  came  to  IIk*  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
(  il)al  Affairs  and  to  mysj'lf  through  the  mayor, 
.Ml.  Patrick,  with  a  projxjsal  relative  to 
(le\«lopmeul  in  the  downtown  area  in  the 
(ily  of  Windsor  and  asked  whether  wv  would 
yj\f   il   our  support. 

\\  hen  we  sat  down  and  worked  over  it  for 
some  time  together,  that  is  the  hon.  Minister 
and  myself  and  the  mayor,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  whole  thing  was  based  on  a  change 
in  the  federal  legislation- legislation  at  Ottawa 
wlii(  ll  at  the  moment  precludes  the  kind 
of  i<de\(lopinent  that  the  city  of  Windsor 
h.is  in  mind. 

We  undertook  lo  go  with  the  maxor— and  at 
thai  time  il  was  another  government,  and 
we  lia\f  the  same  attitude  about  the  new 
one  we  undertook  to  go  with  him,  in  fact 
I  am  hoping  to  go  on  the  week  of  May  0  to 
disi  iiss  .1  number  of  problems  with  diHerent 
ledei.il  Ministers  that  have  reccntb  been 
api)oinle(l.  this  being  out;  of  lliein.  The  pro- 
pos.il  is  r.ither  involved,  but  there  is  a  written 
brief  and  I  am  ({uite  sure  that  the  department 
will  be  happy  to  make  one  a\ailabl(>  to  you, 
or    I    .1111   sure   tht*  mayor  will. 

Mr.  Heaumc:  I  do  not  know  an\  thing  about 
him.  but  this  article  mentions  that  you  were 
the    one    that    aimouuced    it.      I    would    have 

tli('Ui;ht    il    il    w  .IS    .i    piopos.il    coming    from 
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Windsor,  that  they  would  have  announced 
it,  but  the  article  in  the  paper  said  that  you 
did.    Well,  that  is  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  member  is  this,  that  there  was  a  pro- 
posal in  tlie  House  by  one  of  the  other  hon. 
members  from  Windsor,  proposing  that  there 
be  a  park  in  the  general  area,  and  I  pointed 
out  to  the  hon.  member  in  this  House  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  at  the  moment  it  might 
"be  well  to  concentrate  on  this  particular 
programme  that  the  mayor  had  brought  for- 
ward to  us. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  do  not  know  yet,  it 
is  not  quite  straightened  out  yet.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  from  you.  Now,  mind  you,  you 
have  asked  me  why  I  was  not  involved  in 
it.  The  article  states  that  the  mayor  was 
the  only  person  in  Windsor  other  than  one 
other  person  who  knew  anything  about  it  at 
all.  So  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  this: 
if  it  was  a  proposal  by  him,  the  mayor, 
liow  come  that  you  announced  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    I  was  not  announcing 


Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  you  did  announce  it 
here  in  the  paper,  apparently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    It  may  have  consti- 
tuted to  those  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time, 
an  announcement- 
Mr.  Reaume:    Is  the  paper  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  not  saying  any- 
body is  wrong.  I  am  just  simply  pointing 
out  to  you  that  the  report  was  referred  to  in 
this  House  during  a  discussion  between  myself 
and  one  of  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  is  this.  If  this  is  a  proposal  made 
by  the  city  of  Windsor,  if  it  is  a  plan  of 
theirs,  how  come  that  you  make  the  announce- 
ment of  it  here  in  the  House,  why  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    I  have  done  my  best 
to  answer- 
Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  not  good. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  May  I  ask 
my  hon.  friend,  would  it  be  tlie  intention, 
or  the  role  of  the  government  to  take  a 
financial  interest  in  this  project  that  we  have 
been  discussing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  may  very  well  be 
that  imder  the  redevelopment  legislation  and 
under  the  kind  of  programmes  that  the  hon. 


Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  has  been  dis- 
cussing, as  well  as  our  own  interest  in  bring- 
ing about  regional  development,  it  may  very 
well  be  that  something  of  this  order  might 
evolve.    I  do  not  know. 

It  will  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
federal  government  is  prepared  to  do  in  terms 
of  legislation  to  permit  this  to  take  place  to 
start  with.  Then,  if  that  is  a  possibility,  it 
may  very  well  be  that  this  thing  is  entirely 
self-supporting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
a  proposal,  I  understand,  by  outside  interests 
to  prepare  such  a— 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  want  to  ask  my  hon. 
friend  this  on  this  point.  So  far  as  the  moti- 
vation of  this  project  is  concerned,  my  friend 
will  agree  that  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
federal   government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  then  wherein  does  the 
provincial  government  have  a  part? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  At  the  moment  it  is 
not  possible,  unless  the  federal  government 
gives  permission  by  its  legislation— not  to  con- 
tribute anything,  but  to  permit,  redevelop- 
ment areas  to  contain  other  than  housing 
units.  It  will  not  permit,  for  instance,  the 
building  of  office  buildings,  and  a  hotel  as  a 
tourist  attraction,  and  an  underground  garage, 
which  is  what  this  proposal  involves. 

Then,  if  there  is  the  permissive  legislation 
made  available  to  it,  then  the  question  of 
what  part  or  role  we  will  play  in  terms  of 
what  contribution  if  any,  towards  it,  financially 
or  otherwise,  is  the  next  step.  We  simply 
explained  this  to  the  mayor  and  he  accepted 
it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  now  I  want  to  ask  you 
this.  Prior  to  making  a  great  big  splash  in 
the  paper  about  it,  do  you  not  think  that 
inasmuch  as  you  are  getting  along  fine  with 
them  in  Ottawa,  it  might  have  been  better 
if  you  had  found  out  first  if  they  would  do 
something  about  it?  But  here  is  what  you 
have  done  now.  You  have  made  the 
announcement  in  the  House  and  if  the  federal 
government  does  not  make  a  change  in  their 
law  or  Act,  then  you  hope  to  blame  every- 
thing on  them.  Now,  this  is  not  the  way  of 
playing  the  game.  What  you  have  done  is 
made  the  announcement— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  made  no  announce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reaume:  You  made  the  announcement. 
It  is  here  in  the  paper.    That  is  the  point. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaula> :  I  iiiado  it  in  the 
House. 

Mr.   Rcaume:     Vou   made   it  in  the   House 

aiul  (nit  of  tlie  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaula> :    I  made  no  announce- 

nu'iit. 

Mr.  Rcaume:    Yes,  \ou  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macauhiy:  Well,  I  am  not  going 
to   argue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  business. 

Mr.  Chairman:  \'otc  410  agreed  to. 
\'ote  411  agieed  to. 

On  vote  412: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  412.  I  woidd  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  through  you— I  believe  this  has  to  do 
\\  ith  housing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  No,  that  is  vote  413. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards:  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  412. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Cliairman,  on  vote 
412,  there  are  a  number  of  eomments  I  would 
like  to  make.  I  must  say  that  like  other 
miMubers  of  the  House  I  am  the  reeipient  of 
]-)erhaps  more  mail  from  this  hon.  Minister 
than  from  any  other  hon.  member  of  the 
i:ov(Tnment.  I  am  constantly  receiving  mail 
addressed  "Dear  Don"  and  signed  "Bob".  But 
there  was  one  letter  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I 
must  sa>  startled  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
sign(>d  R.  \V.  Maeaulay  and  then  I  turned  it 
oxer  and  it  said:  "Do  you  care?  More  than 
2,000  women  eared  enough".  I  began  to 
wondiT  what  was  going  on  here.  You  will 
uiidcrst.uid  that  m\  interest  grew  even 
ureater  when  I  discoxcred  that  this  letter  was 
addressed,  not  to  me  but  to  my  wife.  I 
\\ond(>red  to  what  extent  this  far-reaching 
dejiarlnient  was  tjoing. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  seriously,  this  was 
just  one  of  th<>  amusing  aspects  of  the  lion. 
Mimstcr's  (fforts  to  cultivate  the  interest  of 
the  women  of  the  pro\ince  of  Ontario.  It  is 
not  that,  but  other  aspects  of  his  programme, 
that  I  want  to  discuss  now. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  the  programme  of  the  hon. 
Minister  involves  econonuc  planning.  Now  it 
is  desperately  difficult  for  a  government  that 
is  opposed  to  economic  planning  to  become 
involved  in  economic  planning  and  the  result 


is  that  inevitably  \ou  are  going  to  get  any 
munber  of  anomalies  emerging.  For  example, 
since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  his  whole 
policy  is  to  provide  employment  and  create 
jobs,  I  have  been  intrigued  by  his  lack  of 
interest  at  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

It  is  one  thing  to  go  around  and  develop 
new  industries— a  commendable  thing— wherr 
usually  each  of  these  new  industries  will  pro- 
vide work  for  25  or  50  people;  if  it  is  a  very 
good  one  it  may  be  100  or  200.  But  suddenly 
all  of  the  efforts  of  the  hon.  Minister  are  more 
than  wiped  out  when  some  company,  such  as, 
for  example,  International  Nickel  suddenly^ 
announces— as  it  did  last  fall— that  something 
over  2,000  people  are  not  going  to  continue 
to  hold  jobs,  both  in  Sudbury  and  at  Port 
Colborne. 

And  we  do  not  hear  a  whisper  from  the 
hon.  Minister.  There  was  an  echoing  silence 
from  both  him  and  Queen's  Park.  Indeed  the 
first  thing  I  heard  was  some  announcement— 
and  I  did  not  read  it  in  the  papers  but  I 
licard  it  on  the  radio  by  mere  chance  one 
time— to  the  effect  that  officials  from  Queen's 
Park  were  either  going  to  Sudbury,  or  the 
people  from  Sudbmy  were  coming  down  here 
to  confer  with  officials  at  Queen's  Park,  to 
see  how  they  could  expand  the  winter  works 
programme  to  absorb  or  cope  with  the  impact 
of  this  2,000-man  lay-off  in  the  city  of 
Sudbury. 

I  do  not  want  to  explore  this  at  imneccssary 
IcMigtli,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  wc  get  back  to  a 
point  that  the  hon.  Minister,  under  great 
pressure,  clearly  indicated  this  government 
was  going  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  at  ail- 
that  is  a  change  of  approach  which  would 
make  a  corporation  something  other  than  a 
law  unto  itself.  We  discussed  it  in  the  context 
of  the  problem  of  the  relocation  of  industry, 
but  when  ever>  thing  has  been  said  and  done, 
when  you  have  begged  and  when  you  have 
pleaded  in  the  fashion  that  Prime  Ministers 
and  other  important  men  have  done,  it  is  still 
going  to  be  in  the  right  of  the  corporation 
to  do  as  it  pleases;  the  public  interest  be 
damned.  Let  us  put  it  bhmtly.  This  is  what 
>ou  have  in  this  instance.  I  take  this  just 
as  one  example  because  it  is  maybe  the  most 
graphic  in  the  past  year. 

Here  you  had  a  company  that,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year,  made  $53  million  in 
jirofits  after  taxes;  and  then,  at  a  time  when 
this  hon.  Minister  is  working  himself,  almost 
into  the  hospital  bed,  in  trying  to  develop 
more  jobs,  we  have  this  company  suddenly 
eliminating  2,000  jobs,  dumping  the  respon- 
sibility for  coping  with  these  people  through 
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^winter  works  programmes,  or  through  un- 
employment insurance,  on  various  pubhc 
agencies— whether  it  is  our  bankrupt  un- 
employment insurance  fund  at  Ottawa  or 
whether  it  is  an  expanded  winter  works  pro- 
gramme to  which  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  going  to  have  to  contribute. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  is  really  anxious  to  maintain  employ- 
ment and  to  expand  employment  in  this  prov- 
ince, that  he  will  have  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  elimination  of  jobs,  particularly  when 
that  elimination  has  been  made  by  companies 
which  make  such  an  exorbitant  profit— $53 
million  in  profits  after  taxes  in  the  first  six 
months— and  then  treat  the  people  whose  role 
was  vital  in  the  creation  of  that  profit,  as 
though  they  were  so  much  excess  that  can 
"be  thrown  on  to  the  scrap  heap  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  precisely  what  was  done  in 
this  instance. 

There  is  another  angle  which  I  wanted  to 
raise  with  the  hon.  Minister  and  here  I 
specifically  solicit  his  comments.  Last  summer 
—as  a  matter  of  fact,  July  21,  1962-there 
was  a  summary  of  a  speech  from  the  hon. 
Minister  published  in  the  Financial  Post. 
Just  let  me  quote  two  or  three  paragraphs 
from  it: 

The  Canadian  content  in  many  of  our 
most  important  products  is  far  too  low. 
Many  companies  in  Canada  are  dominated 
by  foreign  investors.  This  is  fine,  but  too 
often  foreign  control  companies  are 
pursuing  two  policies  which  I  believe  are 
against  the  best  interests  of  Canada.  They 
AVon't  buy  Canadian  parts  even  if  they  are 
cheaper  than  the  foreign  parts  because 
these  companies  have  orders  to  buy  outside 
of  Canada.  There  are  many  foreign-owned 
companies  which  will  not  even  try  to 
export  out  of  Canada. 

I  was  interested,  just  a  week  or  so  ago,  to 
find  a  similar  comment  coming  from  a  rather 
strainge  source— strange  in  that  I  wondered 
what  efi^ort  had  been  made  within  the 
organization  for  which  he  speaks  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  problem.  This  was  a  comment 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  on  February 
5,  a  news  story,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Carl  A.  Pollock,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  Mon- 
<:lay  called  on  subsidiaries  of  US  com- 
panies in  Canada  to  participate  in  the 
country's  export  drive. 

Now  I  come  to  the  point  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  aware,  because  he  has 


delved  into  this  in  the  very  industrious  and 
thorough  fashion— he  does  under  normal 
circumstances— a  very  significant  proportion 
of  the  industry  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
simply  cannot  participate  in  the  crusade  for 
trade.  They  are  barred  by  tlieir  parent  com- 
panies from  exporting  from  Canada. 

The  export  market  has  been  pre-empted  on 
behalf  of  either  the  parent  companies,  or 
another  subsidiary  in  the  particular  part  of 
the  world  to  which  we  might  expect.  I  would 
be  happy  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  enlighten 
the  House,  just  so  that  we  would  get  this 
whole  crusade  for  trade  in  perspective,  as  to 
what  proportion  of  Ontario  industry  is  barred 
in  this  fashion  from  any  participation  in 
export.  My  guess  would  be  it  is  a  fairly 
significant  proportion,  and  therefore  all  of  his 
plea  is  addressed  to  only  the  remainder  of 
the  industry;  and  in  this  instance  you  might 
as  well  go  out  and  gaze  at  the  moon  because 
no  matter  how  much  you  plead,  either  this 
hon.  Minister  or  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  they  are 
not  going  to  do  anything  about  it. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  perhaps  I  could 
proceed,  and  the  hon.  Minister  could  make 
a  note  of  these  points  on  which  I  would 
appreciate  his  comments. 

The  second  point— and  this  really  goes  off 
into  another  department  but  I  do  not  know 
how  one  avoids  getting  off  into  other  depart- 
ments when  you  are  dealing  with  the  wide- 
ranging  activity  of  this  department— I  come 
back  to  a  point  which  I  raised  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts). 
If  the  government  wants  to  develop  new 
industry  in  northern  Ontario  on  the  basis  of 
our  forest  resources,  we  have  to  make  these 
resources  available  to  the  companies  on  a 
security  of  supply  basis  before  they  are  going 
to  be  willing  to  establish  themselves. 

Last  November— and  I  cite  this  as  only  one 

instance  illustrative  of  the  problem  that  has 

been  there  for  many  years  and  concerning 

which    complaints    have    been    made    many 

times— you  had  Mr.  W.  G.  Harris,  president 

of   Northern   Plywood    Limited    at    Nipigon, 

announcing    that    they    were    not    going    to 

expand  their  particular  plant.  Let  me  give  you 

just  one  or  two  comments  from  Mr.  Harris: 

I  am  concerned  as  a  forester,  not  only 

for  the  existence  of  our  industry  at  Nipigon, 

but  for  all  the  small  timber  companies  in 

northern  Ontario. 

In  the  15  years  since  the  last  Royal 
commission  on  forestry,  tremendous  changes 
within  the  industry  have  outdated  the 
forest  legislation  of  Ontario.  In  the  past, 
the  government  allotted  vast  areas  of  the 
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northern  part  of  this  province  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  which  did  much  to 
aid  the  growth  of  this  area  in  the  1950's. 
Now,  howexer,  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
tries in  this  province  are  no  longer  growing 
rapidly;  the  government  has  no  timber  left 
to  support  the  growing  industries  of  the 
1960's  such  as  the  plywood,  particle  board 
and  fire-resistant  lumber. 

Tliere  should  be  enough  timber  in  the 
province  for  everyone,  as  we  are  presently 
using  only  one-third  what  good  forestry 
practice  indicates  could  be  used  in  the 
province  each  year  in  peri:)etuity.  It  was  our 
recommendation  to  the  Minister  that  a 
Forest  Utilization  Act  should  be  passed 
immediateh',  which  would  allow  timber 
required  for  present  users  to  be  separated 
from  timber  not  now  required.  With  the 
substantial  raw  material  thus  made  avail- 
able, new  type  wood-using  industries  could 
be  attracted  to  the  province,  permitting  a 
significant  increase  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  northern  Ontario. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not  a  new 
plea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  first  meeting 
of  the  northwestern  Ontario  Regional  Devcl- 
()j")nicnt  Association,  at  least  five  or  six  Ncars 
ago,  the  protest  among  participants  at  tliis 
first  meeting  was  on  behalf  of  people  who 
were  interested  in  developing  new  secondary 
industries  in  northern  Ontario.  And  they  have 
come  back  repeatedly  and  said,  "It  is  all  very 
fine  for  you  to  say  we  will  guarantee  yoiu- 
supply  this  year  by  going,  so  to  speak,  on 
bended  knee  to  one  of  the  present  licence 
holders,  a  pulp  and  paper  company,  and 
getting  \our  supply  for  this  year." 

But  these  people  (^uite  luiderstandably  say, 
"If  you  can't  gi\'e  us  some  guaranteed  assur- 
ance of  a  supply  over  a  number  of  years", 
which  means,  as  Mr.  Harris  quite  riglitly  said, 
"Some  re-examination  of  past  forest  policy 
and  these  allocation  of  empires  on  terms 
;tpproacliing  an  irrevocable  basis"— because  it 
is  a  long  term  of  years— tliey  simply  are  not 
going  to  run  the  risk  of  setting  up  industry. 
So  the  second  ciuestion  I  wanted  to  raise 
with  tlic  lion.  Minister  is  th(>  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  has  sat  down  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  done  a 
little  bit  of  planning  in  terms  of  making  avail- 
able these  natural  resources  in  the  further 
development  of  secondary  industries  in  that 
part  of  the  province  which  has  such  a 
desperate  need  for  them. 

I  (ome  back  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
original  comment  that  so  many  aspects  of 
x\hat  I  dealt  with  here,  and  much  else  that 
might  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  work 


of  this  department,  is  really  economic  plan- 
ning. It  is  desperately  difficult  for  a  govern- 
ment to  engage  in  economic  planning  when 
it  does  not  believe  in  it.  It  is  going  to  make 
gestures  of  participation  or  of  economic 
planning,  but  little  more.  I  would  add, 
incidentally,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
Liberal  government  doing  any  more. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    I    am    dealing    with    the 

issue  of  economic  planning  and  the  Liberals'^ 

approach  to  it.  I  was  interested  in  a  story  of 

the  April  23rd  Toronto  Telcfiiam  captioned: 

Liberals  To  Play  Conservative  Role 

Canada  will  switch  from  a  Conservative 

to  a  Liberal  government  as  far  as  political 

party  labels  are  concerned,  but  almost  the 

opposite   change   seems   likely   in   the   field 

of  economic  and  financial  jiolicy. 

In    other    words,    in    switching    from    Con.ser- 

vative  to  Liberal,  you  are  going  to  get  even 

more  conservative  pohc>'. 

Now     I     do     not     want     to     get     into     an 

argument- 
Interjections  hv  lion.  nienil>ers. 


Mr.   Chairman:   Order,  pl(>a 


F.I 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  Walter  Gordon 
has  any  brains  to  spare,  I  can  think  of  a  few^ 
of  his  colleagues  aroinid  here  who  could  use 
them. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  C^hairman,  that  front 
this  side  of  the  Hou.se  the  only  constructive 
and  substantive  criticism  that  has  been  made 
of  tliis  government,  on  the  economic  policy, 
has  been  from  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  he 
happens  to  be  an  economist,  a  professional  in 
his  field,  and  knows  something  about  it.  In 
tluit  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House— in  case  tliey 
missed  it,  because  I  would  not  like  to  believe 
that  any  of  them  had  missed  it— another  news 
story,  once  again  in  the  Toronto  Tclcfiram  of 
last  Friday,  which  is  headed  "Only  The  NDP 
Knew  its  Economics".  It  is  date-lined 
Montreal  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Eric  W.  Kearns,  advocating  a  free  trade 
policy,  generated  a  .shockwave  last  night 
when  he  told  a  meeting  of  the  Mount 
Stephen  Club  that  during  the  last  federal 
election  campaign,  only  tlie  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  knew  what  it  w  as  talking  about 
when  it  came  to  econonucs. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  renund 
the  House  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kearns  is  not 
only  president  of  the  Montreal  ;uid  Canadian 
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Stock  Exchanges,  one  of  the  top  business  posi- 
tions in  this  country,  but  formerly  a  professor 
from  McGill  University  and  therefore  a  man 
who  knows  something  about  this. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  proceed  with 
the  story  in  the  Toronto  Telegram: 

When    the    silence    that    followed    was 

broken     by     a     snort     from     one     of     his 

audience— 

I   did   not   know   that   the   hon.    member   for 

Bruce  was  down  there: 

—the  president  of  the  Montreal  and  Cana- 
dian Stock  Exchange  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  "It  shouldn't  be  so  surprising, 
the  NDP  programme  was  written  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  economists  in  the 
country  and  the  NDP  candidates  were  the 
only  ones  who  really  knew  what  the  cost 
of  free  trade  would  be.  The  Liberals  paid 
their  traditional  lip  service  to  the  free 
trade,  the  Social  Credit  didn't  even  know 
what  it  meant  and  the  Conservatives  were 
too  busy  worrying  about  whether  their 
Ministers  would  show  up  to  bother  about 
it." 

I  just  submit— because  I  know  the  House  will 
not  accept  the  assertion  from  me— that  this  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  criticism  that  the  finan- 
cial critic  of  our  party  has  been  making  of 
government  policy. 

Here  we  have  an  observation  from  a  person 
whose  judgment  I  would  take  ahead  of  not 
only  the  Liberals  here,  but  all  the  rest  of 
them  that  might  in  the  next  100  years  get 
into  the  House,  that  they  were  the  only  views 
on  economics  that  made  sense  in  the  last 
election.  We  will  hope  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  will  read  some  of  the  views  that 
have  been  put  forth  by  these  professional 
economists  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  a 
pity  that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is 
so  bankrupt  of  ideas  that  all  he  can  do  is  turn 
his  attack  on  the  Liberal  Party.  It  is  a  pity 
he  is  going  nowhere,  and  he  is  going  no- 
where in  a  hurry;  it  is  a  pity. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  412? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  vote  412, 
in  the  efforts  of  the  hon.  Minister  to  promote 
a  "buy  Ontario"  plan,  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  new  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce was  talking  about  a  "sell"  programme. 
I  think  that  the  hon.  Mr.  Sharpe  made  a 
very  valid  point. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  might  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  that  we  have 
never  used  the  phrase  "buy  Canadian";  we 
have  used  the  phrase  "sell  Canadian  products" 
from  the  very  first  productions  that  we  turned 
out  last  fall. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
thankful  to  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  inter- 
ruption there.  I  think  it  would  be  most  appro- 
priate if  I  read  him  a  copy  of  a  letter,  the 
original  of  which  was  sent  to  him.  This  is 
written  by  a  gentleman  named  D.  J.  Monroe, 
who  is  connected  with  D.  J.  Monroe  Sales 
Limited,  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  Honour- 
able Robert  W.  Macaulay,  QC,  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  this  an  importing 
firm? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  Yes.  He  makes  several 
points  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  do  not  question 
the  validity  of  them;  I  just  wondered  whether 
it  was  an  importing  firm. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  an 
importing  firm.  He  says: 

We  have  your  letter  of  February  20 
delivered  to  my  home  encouraging  me  and 
my  family  to  buy  when  possible  products 
made  in  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Minister  just  finished  telling  me 
that  his  emphasis  was  on  selling  Canadian 
products,  and  I  would  think  that  Mr.  Monroe 
did  not  just  invent  the  fact  that  he  got  a 
letter  from  the  hon.  Minister  dated  February 
20,  encouraging  his  family  and  him  to  buy,^ 
when  possible,  products  made  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  Mr.  Monroe  makes  a  point 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  says  this,  and  I  think  he 
puts  forward  several  very  valid  and  effective 
suggestions: 

I  have  also  seen  your  advertisements  on 
television  and  in  the  various  periodicals 
supporting  the  same  theme,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Ontario  manufacturers  I  am 
quite  impressed  with  your  campaign. 
Therefore  the  following  criticism  is  intended 
in  a  constructive  way. 

As  you  point  out  in  your  letter  Cana- 
dians as  individuals  are  the  world's  largest 
importers  of  manufactured  goods.    I  would 
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hasten  to  suggest  that  since  Canadians  are 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  gov- 
ernment, a  small  portion  of  the  average 
spent  on  manufactured  goods  comes  from 
tlie  individuals  who  are  responsible  for 
go\ernment    purchasing. 

And  I  would  suppose  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  heard  this  theme  before? 

Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:     I   think   that  is  per- 
f(  ctly  valid. 

Mr.  Singer:    He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  an 
inquiry  that  was  received  by  my  eompan> 
from  the  general  purchasing  section  of  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

I  think  this  is  the  form;  the  hon.  Minister  is 

undoubtedly  familiar  with  it. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  nowhere  in  the 
inquiry  is  it  stated  tiiat  preference  will  be 
given  to  goods  manufactured  in  Ontario. 
Since  this  inquiry  went  for  the  most  part 
to  wholesalers  and  distributors  no  direc- 
tion was  given  to  them  as  to  where  the 
material   should   be   purchased  from. 

The  material  that  my  company  supplies  is 
used  mainly  in  laboratory  drainage  and  in 
bridge  drainage.  Two  of  the  projects  that 
we  are  presently  working  on  that  you  will 
be  familiar  with  are  the  F.  G.  Gardiner 
Expressway  and  tlie  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
})uilding  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  I 
am  not  at  this  time  at  all  certain  what  func- 
tion tlie  provincial  government  plays  in 
the  financing  of  such  projects  as  the  F.  G. 
(iardiner  Expressway. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  as  I  do  that  the 
Ontario  government  makes  a  50  per  cent 
grant  to  the  construction  of  the  F.  G.  Gardi- 
ner Expressway. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  somewliere  along 
the  line  the  pro\  ince  is  asked  to  donate  to 
this  cause.  Now,  assiuning  that  the  above 
is  accurate  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
logical  place  to  conduct  our  manufacturing 
opi^ortunity  programme  is  at  that  level 
rather  than  at  a  consiuner  level. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay 

that:-* 


Could  I  comiuent  on 


Mr.  Singer:  "^'cs,  tlicre  is  another  pag(\ 
T  will  finish  the  letter  and  then  let  tlie  hon. 
Minister    comment. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  city  of  Toronto  called  for  tenders 
for    the    Monarch    Park    secondary    school. 


Nowhere  in  their  specifications  was  I  able 
to  find  that  any  preference  would  be  given 
to  Ontario  manufacturers. 

And,  as  the  hon.  Minister  well  knows,  the 
proN'ince  makes  \ery  substantial  grants  to  the 
construction  of  schools. 

The  material  that  is  called  for  in  their 
lal)oratory  drainage  system  was  glass  pip- 
ing which  is  not  made  in  Canada,  let  alone 
in  Ontario.  The  exact  share  of  the  pro- 
vincial government's  responsibility  on  this 
project  I  do  not  know.  However,  I  am 
aware  that  the  provincial  government  does 
participate  in  financing  secondary  schools 
and  conseciuently  the  thought  occurs  to 
me  again  that  these  are  the  individuals 
that  we  should  be  trying  to  sell  on  the 
merits  of  Ontario  manufactured  goods. 

Possibly  it  would  be  feasible  for  the 
provincial  government  to  appoint  people 
to  go  aroimd  and  contact  other  levels  of 
government  with  representatives  of  Ontario 
manufacturing  companies  that  are  having 
difficulties  finding  their  way  through  the 
maze  of  government  officials.  It  is  quite 
easy  for  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  to  either  not  see  a  com- 
pany representative  or,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  not  \ise  Ontario-made  goods,  and 
no  explanation  need  be  made.  However, 
this  Board  of  Education  and  every  other 
Board  of  Education  in  the  province  would 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  disregard  repre- 
sentation made  by  one  of  their  paying 
partners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  there  is  no 
secret  where  the  arrow  is  pointing.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  original  of  this  letter  was 
sent  to  the  hon.  Ministc^r.  Mr.  Monroe  com- 
ments that  he  is  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  me  so  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  aware, 
1  presume,  if  he  read  this  letter  at  all,  that 
a  copy  was  coming  to  me,  and  he  concludes 
with  this  paragraph: 

Rest   assined    all   the   above   information 

can  be  \erified  at  this  office  at  any  time. 

'i  he   writer   is   at   your   disposal   to   discuss 

this  or  any  other  matters  pertinent  to  this 

subject. 

'i'he  hon.  Minister  wants  to  reply,  but  let 
me  just  make  a  few  conmicnts  in  connection 
with  this.  I  think  Mr.  Monroe  makes  a  very 
\alid  point.  I  think  he  makes  a  very  valid 
jioint  in  relation  to  a  field  in  which  this 
g()\ernment  could  and  should  do  something. 
Along  the  line  of  the  remarks  of  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  the 
other  daw    I    suggested   that   the   government 
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has  wasted  thousands  of  dollars  in  an  effort 
to  appeal  to  housewives  and  other  groups 
in  an  effort  to  create  the  image  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  as  the  hippopotamus,  rather 
than  somebody  who  is  active  and  promoting 
and  that  the  government  has  really  missed 
the  boat  in  directing  its  "buy  in  Ontario" 
plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Minister  wants 
to  reply  to  this  phase  of  it  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  did  not  intend 
that  my  observations  be  limited  just  to  the 
hon.  member.  Firstly,  I  would,  however,  like 
to  correct  a  couple  of  impressions.  There  is 
the  impression  apparently  that  our  programme 
has  been  directed  toward  buying  manufac- 
tured goods  manufactured  in  Ontario.  This  is 
not  our  programme.  Our  basic  programme, 
our  trade  crusade  programme,  if  you  wanted 
to  have  one  fundamental,  has  been  designed 
to  make  people  in  Ontario  at  every  level 
aware  that  every  single  decision  that  any  one 
of  us  makes,  and  we  make  thousands  a  week, 
can  affect  our  economy. 

That  is  all,  basically,  that  we  have  tried 
to  do,  because  we  believe  that  once  people 
are  aware  that  their  individual  decisions  can 
affect  the  economy  they  will  make  decisions 
which  are  in  the  interests  of  their  economy. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  direct  them  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form.  We  have  not  urged 
people  to  buy  Ontario-manufactured  goods; 
we  have  in  e\'ery  case  urged  people  to  look 
at  the  label,  to  see  where  it  came  from  and  if 
it  was  of  comparable  quality  and  price  and 
if  it  was  Canadian-made  to  buy  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  someone  else's.  This  in  essence  is  the 
position. 

The  hon.  member  is  talking  but  I  listened 
to  his  point  and  I  would  like  him  to  hear  my 
reply. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  listening.  I  hear  every 
point  you  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
is  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  talk  and 
listen  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  watching  the  hon.  Min- 
ister; he  does  very  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  this  to 
you:  We  believe,  as  a  government,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake  for  this  prov- 
ince to  adopt  a  purchasing  policy  which 
insisted  upon  purchasing  goods  manufactured 
only  in  Ontario.  That  is  the  first  point. 

It  may  very  well  be  that,  because  of  other 


policies  being  carried  on  elsewhere,  we  may 
have  to  reconsider  this  but  I  hope  not  because 
the  tendency  is  to  balkanize  the  whole  of 
this  country  and  this  is  a  very  undesirable 
thing.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  with  very 
great  respect,  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  letter  that  the  hon.  member 
just  read  was  advocating.  Exactly.  He  in  no 
way,  in  reading  it,  associated  himself  with 
it  and  I  agree  with  that;  but  I  am  saying 
to  you  that  we  resist  this  position  because  we 
do  not  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
development  of  Canada  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  that  Canada  should  develop 
evenly  from  coast  to  coast,  and  that  frankly 
was  why  we  did  not  let  forth  great  wails  of 
dissatisfaction  when  the  Volvo  Company  went 
into  the  Maritimes.  They  believe  they  have 
to  develop.  This  is  why  Hydro  is  buying  great 
quantities  of  the  Maritime  coal.  We  believe 
this  country  will  best  be  served  by  develop- 
ment from  coast  to  coast,  and  therefore  we 
have  resisted  a  temptation  to  have  a  purchas- 
ing policy  at  the  government  level  which  was 
based  on  anything  other  than  the  best  quality 
and  the  best  price. 

But  we  have,  and  I  readily  acknowledge 
this,  conducted  programmes  in  very  many 
areas,  to  do  one  thing  among  the  consumers 
who,  the  letter  suggests,  are  not  important; 
I  can  tell  you  that  60  per  cent  of  our  gross 
national  product  is  made  up  of  the  ultimate 
consvmiers.  Sixty  per  cent  is  $38  billion  a  year. 
The  ultimate  consumer  cannot  be  ignored. 

Our  position  has  been  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  promoting  a  programme  in  this  prov- 
ince which  makes  everybody  aware  of  the 
position  of  our  economy— the  consumer,  the 
purchasing  agent,  the  women  in  our  com- 
munity, the  manufactvirer,  the  exporter,  the 
importer,  because  we  believe  essentially  in 
their  own  good  logic,  that  they  are  Canadian 
citizens  and  are  interested  in  creating  pros- 
perity and  jobs  in  this  province  and  in  this 
coimtry.  I  will  say  this  to  you:  You  will  find 
nothing  we  have  ever  published— you  talk  on 
lightly,  I  know,  about  the  number  of  speeches 
I  have  given,  the  things  we  have  put  out 
and  the  letters  I  have  written,  but  in  all 
fairness  I  can  say  you  will  find  no  statement 
from  the  time  we  began  the  programme  which 
advocated  the  buying  in  Ontario  of  Ontario 
goods  for  Ontario's  sake.  We  have  advocated 
the  buying  in  Canada  of  Canadian  goods 
when  they  were  of  equal  quality  and  price. 
We  felt  that  this  was  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  will  provide  the  greatest  number 
of  jobs. 

An  hon.  member:  The  billboards  do  not 
say  that! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaula> :  My  dear  friend,  you 
tell  me!  It  is  like  challenging  me  to  write 
the  Lord's  Pra\er  on  the  head  of  a  pin! 
When  the  whole  concept  of  billboards  is  a 
Hashing  recognition  of  an  issue,  I  cannot  put 
down  in  fine  print  or  big  print,  or  any  other 
print,  other  than  the  one  basic  issue.  Do  you 
want  jobs  in  this  country,  or  do  you  not? 
\()w  that  is  all  the  glance  has  an  opportunity 
to  take  in— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Xow  you  are  changing  \'our 
line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —as  a  car  drives  by. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  studied,  as  have  most 
of  the  firms  that  are  relatively  experienced 
in  this,  will  say:  "You  have  to  have  one 
central  theme  in  these  programmes  and  this 
must  be  it.  I  ha\e  a  3()-second  programme!" 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  the  central  theme  is  not 
what  you  said  it  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  look,  my  hon. 
friend,  I  was  asked  a  question.  Can  I  not 
answer  it?  You  look  lovely  with  that  red 
bleeding  rose  but  let  me  finish  my  answer. 
The  basic  fact  is  that  the  hon.  member 
asked  me  a  question  and  I  am  attempting  to 
answer  him  perfectly  fairly.  Is  there  some 
rule  that  precludes  me  from  doing  that? 


Mr.  Bryden:  No,  thei 


ruk 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  then  let  me 
finish  with  the  hon.  gentleman. 

I  thought  that  you  were  satisfied  to  have 
been  identified  with  a  perfectly  logical 
economic  programme.  Somebody  in  my 
department  has  just  handed  me  one  of  our 
ads.  You  say  that  these  ads  have  been  pro- 
duced for  the  glorification  of  Robarts  and 
Macaulay.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  oiu" 
iia!7ies  have  never  been  mentioned  in  them. 

Mr.  Thomas:  But  your  picture  has  been 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  find  a  single  ad 
that  has  identified  l^obarts  or  myself  or  the 
<.'onservative  J'art\-   in   an>'  way  with   this. 

Fiitcrjections  b\    lion,    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  just  a  moment.  You 
must  really  be  awfully  agitated,  obviously,  or 
\oii  would  ii(»t  all  need  to  be  standing  up. 

In  this  ad  ihaf  we  have  here,  "Me-the 
world's  greatest  importer?"  we  say:  "Right 
now,  it  is  very  nii'di  to  our  disadvantage  to 
be  the  world's  biggest  spender  on  manu- 
f.ietured  imports.  International  trade  is  vital 
to    our    growth,    of    course,    and    freedom    of 


choice  is  a  Canadian  heritage.  It  is  quite 
apparent  though,  that  we  have  been  on  an 
import  spree,  an  extravagance  that  can 
jeopardize  our  jobs  and  the  future  chances  of 
our  growing  people.  There  is  an  immediate 
way  to  reverse  the  situation  and  at  the  same 
time   benefit   ourselves." 

Mr.  Sopha:  From  the  top  of  whose  head 
was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  top  of  little  old 
Robert  William's  head.  Just  where  this  whole 
little  old  programme  came  from.  And  it  now 
being  5  o'clock  I  mcwe  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  not  answered 
my  (questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  want  to  get  on  to 
the  medicare  bill.  Is  that  of  interest  to  you? 

An  hon.  member:  Why  are  we  cut  off  in 
mid-debate? 

Mr.  Singer:  No  wonder  he  looked  at  the 
clock  so  often. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order!  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Will  you  be  fight- 
ing against  the  medicare  bill  tonight,  too? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
ar(>  not  sitting  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  think  we  might  just 
work  this  into  this  little  old  motion  here. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Is  there 
not  a  tim(>  during  the  orders  of  the  Hou.se 
when  the  bills  are  introduced?  That  went  by 
and  you  did  not  bring  it  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  diat  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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THE  OLEOMARGARINE  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  159, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Oleomargarine  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  lion.  Minister  what  is  the 
tremendous  hurry  about  this  bill?  If  it  is  in 
our  books,  it  has  just  very  recently  got  into 
them.  We  are  just  getting  it.  Surely  to  heaven 
Ave  should  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
bill  for  24  hours  before  it  is  brought  along 
for  second  reading. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  before  everybody  gets  so  upset. 
The  reason  we  are  calling  this  is  so  that  it 
•can  go  to  the  agricultural  committee  to- 
morrow. Much  as  I  deplore  the  results  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  we  will,  if  this  is  satisfactory  to 
the  House,  send  it  to  the  committe  prior  to 
the  debate  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is 
better. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  read- 
ing is  the  time  when  one  discusses  the  prin- 
ciple of  bills  and  when  one  either  agrees  to 
those  principles  or  dissents  from  them.  If 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  lion.  Minister 
want  the  bill  to  go  to  the  agriculture  com- 
mittee that  is  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
this  House  and  the  lion,  members  thereof 
should  be  committed  to  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  merely  to  get  it  forwarded 
to  a  committee.  And  that  is  what  will  happen 
if  we  have  to  deal  with  it  at  this  stage  on 
second  reading.  I  think  that  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  it,  to  decide 
Avhether  or  not  we  accept  the  principle. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  I  ask  before  it  goes  to  committee,  whether 
the  new  Section  4  could  be  printed  in 
English? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Are  you  against 
bilingualism? 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  not  in  English  now,  is 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now 
going  to  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister, 
liaving  called  second  reading,  adjourn  the 
debate  on  second  reading.  The  bill  will  go  to 
the  committee;  the  committee  has  been  called 


for  tomorrow;  the  bill  will  come  back  here, 
and  any  comments  that  anybody  wants  to 
make  on  the  principle  of  the  bill  can  be  made 
at  that  time. 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  MILK  INDUSTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
that  bill  have  first  reading  yesterday? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Yes. 

Mr.  Troy:  I  do  not  think  it  did.  You  got 
up  and  you  read  two  bills.  I  do  not  think  the 
first  reading  was  taken,  sir,  not  by  you  nor 
the  clerk. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  case,  I 
realize  that  bill  appeared  in  the  bill  books 
late  in  the  morning  today,  but  it  was  stated 
by  the  hon.  Minister  to  be  a  companion  piece 
to  Bill  No.  159— at  least  in  part  complemen- 
tary to  that  bill— and  I  am  wondering  under 
the  circumstances— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  One  section  of  it  simply 
dealt  with  the  butter  colour,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  true,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  under  those  circumstances  he  cannot 
treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  treating 
Bill  No.  159? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  will  also  go  to  the 
committee  on  agriculture  tomorrow.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  called  for  10.30  in  the  morn- 
ing tomorrow,  and  these  bills  will  all  be 
presented  there.  I  felt  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
if  we  could  have  second  reading  of  these 
bills  and  have  them  discussed  today.  I  think 
everyone  in  the  House,  with  the  greatest  of 
respect,  understands  the  principles  of  the 
bill  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  proceeded  with  now,  then  we  can  take 
them  to  the  committee  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  just  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  one  of  them,  so  why  can't  the  hon. 
Minister  treat  the  two  of  them  in  the  same 
way? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.    Br>den:     Oh,    the   hon.    Minister   has 

iK^en  told  not  to  proceed  with  them. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowhng  (High  Park)  moves  the 
iidjouniment  of  the  debate. 

Moti(in   agreed   to. 

THE  BRUCELLOSIS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Brucel- 
losis Act. 

Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


hill. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 


Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  157,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Motion  aurced  to;  second  reading  of  the 
1)111. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  147,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Apprenticeship  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer),  in 
the  ab.sence  of  hon.  W.  C.  Davis  (Minister  of 
Education),  moves  second  reading  af  Bill  No. 
135.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Act. 

Motion    agr(('d   to;    second   reading  of   the 


bill. 


House  in  conuuittee  of  the  whole  House, 
Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West)  in  the 
(hair. 

THE  WOBKMENS  COMPENSATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  83,  An 
.'Vet  to  amend  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  we  are  in  committee  stage,  I  would 
like  to  raise  again  a  point  that  I  raised  briefly 
on  second  reading  of  this  bill  relating  to 
.section  5.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lalx)ur 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  will  agree  this  .section  is  a 
retrograde  step,  at  least  in  the  .sen.se  that  the 
wording  of  the  Act  is  being  made  less  favour- 
able to  the  workman. 

I  realize  that  the  wording  is  being  amended 
to  correspond  with  admini.strative  practice 
that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
has  developed  over  the  years,  but  I  think  the 
practice  they  have  developed  has  l^een  vm- 
authorized  by  the  Act  and  has  been  more 
restrictive  than  the  Act  envisaged.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  stamp  of  approval  .should  now 
be  put  on  this  restricti^'e  approach  that  the 
board  has  taken  over  the  years  to  section  41 
of  the  Act. 

The  point  at  issue  inherently  is  this  as  I 
understand  it.  Section  41  relates  to  partial 
disability  resulting  from  an  injury,  temporary 
partial  disability.  It  .sets  forth  the  basis  on 
which  a  workman  will  be  compensated  for 
his  loss  of  wages  while  he  is  suffering  tem- 
porary partial  disabilitv.  The  Act  as  it  has 
read  up  until  now,  although  not  as  it  Jias 
been  interpreted  by  the  board  has  been  that 
the  workman  will  get  a  weekly  payment  of 
75  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the 
earnings  he  got  before  the  accident  took 
place  and  the  amount  that  he  is  earning  or 
is  able  to  earn.    That  is  the  way  it  has  been. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  \\-ords  "is  able 
to  earn"  should  be  changed  to  "is  physically 
capable  of  earning"  and  that,  as  I  said,  is 
the  way  the  board  has  been  interpreting  th(? 
phrase  "is  able  to  earn"  all  these  years.  It 
l.as  been   interpreting  it  incorrectly. 

I  think  we  should  a.sk  it  to  change  its 
practice  becau.se  there  is  a  very  significant 
difference.  "Ability  to  earn"  is  a  nuich  wider 
term  than  "physical  capability  of  earning'' 
and  this  is  what  is  at  issue.  A  workman  may 
be  physically  capable  of  earning  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  but  if  he  cannot  find  a 
job  then  he  is  not  able  to  earn  anything. 
Many  a  workman  unable  to  find  a  job  has  had 
his  compensation  cut  down  to  starvation  levels 
and  below  because  the  board  decreed  in  its 
wisdom  that  he  ought  to  be  earning  some- 
thing, even  though  he  could  not  find  a  job 
and  they  could  not  find  a  job  for  him. 

A  great  deal  of  hardship  has  resulted  over 
tlip  years  becau.se  of  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation the  board  has  applied  to  the  words  nOW 
in  this  section.  The  hon.  Minister  is  now 
a.sking  us  to  regularize  the  board's  long-tenn 
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misinterpretation  of  the  Act  and  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  refuse  to  do 
so.  We  should  refuse  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment; we  should  vote  against  the  adoption 
of  section  5  of  this  bill,  and  in  doing  so 
I  trust  we  will  convey  to  the  board  that  we 
think  they  ought  to  alter  the  incorrect 
interpretation  that  they  have  developed  over 
£L  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  5  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No! 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
On  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  take 
exception  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  because  I  interpret 
this  section  in  the  sense  that  it  broadens  the 
interpretation,  or  eligibility  or  inability  factor, 
if  you  will,  of  the  workman.  Now,  let  me  give 
you  an  example.  Previously  you  might  have 
had  a  man  being  paid  against  the  difference 
between  the  assessment  and,  say,  the  average 
amount  of  his  earnings  before  the  injury. 
Now,  under  this  interpretation  the  amount 
that  he  is  able  to  earn  might  be  much  less 
than  the  average  earnings  before  the  injury, 
and  I  suggest  that  in  the  instance  which  I 
bave  cited  there  would  be  a  higher  payment 
to  the  workman. 

Now,  with  respect  to,  shall  we  say,  the 
validating  aspect  of  the  legislation  in  relation 
to  the  practices  of  the  board,  it  is  my  infor- 
mation and  my  instruction  from  my  depart- 
ment and  the  board,  that  they  have  been 
stretching— in  favour  of  the  workman— their 
interpretation  of  the  existing  legislation  and 
that  it  is  desirable,  and  I  can  find  no  fault 
with  this,  that  we  should  advance  this  amend- 
ment to  validate,  shall  we  say,  or  to  make 
formal  the  practices  of  the  board. 

The  practices  of  the  board  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  but  in  respect  of  this  point  the 
practice  of  the  board  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  workman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  practice  of  the  board  has  been  that  a 
man  has  his  compensation  cut  because  they 
make  a  determination,  and  it  is  bound  to  be 
a  sheer  matter  of  judgment,  that  he  is 
physically  capable  of  doing  certain  things. 
He  cannot  find  employment  in  the  areas 
where  they  say  he  has  a  physical  capacity 
but  he  nevertheless  has  his  workmen's  com- 
pensation cut. 

They  say  he  is  physically  capable  of  earning 
half  of  what  he  earned  before.  The  facts  of 
the  situation  frequently  are  that  he  is  earning 
nothing.  But  they  say  he  is  capable  of  earn- 


ing half,   and   therefore  his   compensation   is 
cut  in  half. 

Now,  if  that  is  an  interpretation  that  is 
favourable  to  the  workman,  I  would  hate  to 
see  one  that  is  unfavourable  to  him,  and  I 
still  submit  to  you  that  the  old  term,  "is  able 
to  earn",  is  much  broader.  It  includes  not  only 
the  test  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  physically 
capable,  it  also  includes  the  test  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  can  get  a  job.  But  this  is  what  the 
board  has  always  ruled  out  in  its  interpre- 
tation and  which  the  government  is  now 
trying  to  rule  out  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of 
section  5  of  the  bill  standing  as  part  of  the 
bill,  please  rise. 

All  those  opposed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  46  and  the  "nays"  19. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  "ayes"  have 
it.  Section  5  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  raise  a  question  in  regard 
to  section  74  of  The  Compensation  Act.  I 
must  admit  I  cannot  recall  at  this  point  what 
section  74  said  before,  but  the  question  is  in 
regard  to  the  substitute.  First,  I  would  like 
some  explanation,  for  my  information,  of 
what  exactly  the  term  means:  "at  a  sum 
certain  or  may  be  taxed."  What  does  this 
mean,  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  simple  and  I  think  I  dealt  with  it  pre- 
viously. Under  the  Act,  there  is  a  basic  con- 
cept involved  having  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  an  injury  is  compensable  or  not.  Now,  it 
also  appears  that  in  certain  contracts  of  insur- 
ance, shall  I  call  them,  which  are  outside 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  that  there  may  be  in 
those  contracts,  a  clause  that  says  that  the 
policy  may  or  may  not  be  operative,  if  the 
injury  is  compensable. 

To  establish  the  validity,  shall  we  say,  of 
an  outside  insurance  policy,  sometimes  an 
employer  or  the  underwriter  will  use  the 
facilities  of  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  and  advance  a  case  in  order  that  they 
can  get  a  declaration  from  the  compensation 
board  as  to  whether  or  not  the  injury  is 
compensable. 

But  the  real  objective  of  the  hearing  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  that  outside  policy 
or  agreement  is  in  effect.  Therefore  the  result 
is  that  the  facilities  of  the  board,  involving 
time  and  people  and  so  on,  are  being  used 
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for  piiri:)oses  other  than  the  actual  matters 
(hrecth-  pertaininu;  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

\ow,  in  those  circumstances,  where  it  is 
apparent  that  a  case  lias  been  advanced  to 
>serve  an  outside  purpose— and  I  think  it  is 
just— the  board  should  have  power  to  award 
eosts  against  those  who  use  the  facilities  of 
tlie  board,  and  that  is  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  section. 

Sections  9  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  on  section  13, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  state  quite  frankly  that  the 
members  of  the  board  itself  had  assimied  that 
the  House  would  have  risen  prior  to  Easter, 
obviously  in  error,  and  have  advanced  certain 
machinery  to  implement  the  Act  had  it  come 
into  force. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  two  amendments  that  I 
would  like  to  move,  firstly  that  subsection  1 
of  section  13  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"This  Act,  except  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7, 
9  and  12  comes  into  force  on  the  day  it 
receixes  Royal  Assent  and  applies  only  in 
respect  of  accidents  happening  on  or  after 
that  day." 

Now,  if  I  may  stop  there  with  that  (a) 
portion  of  my  motion  to  amend  section  13, 
and  then  ^o  on  to  the  second  portion. 

Part  two  of  the  amendment  is  to  amend 
section  13  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
subsection  (4). 

"(4)  Subsections  1  and  2  of  section  1  and 
sections  2  and  7  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
come  into  force  on  the  third  day  of  April." 

hi  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  in 
(■(iect  as  of  April  3  rather  than  on  Royal 
Assent,  which  might  be  this  week,  next  week 
or  it  might  be  the  end  of  June.  So  here  we  are 
declaring  a  date  of  April  3,  and  I  ended  my 
ciuotation  "on  the  third  day  of  April,  1963" 
and  I  go  on  and  apply  only  in  respect  of 
accidents  happening  on  or  after  that  day. 

Scctif)n    1 3,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  make  several 
(oniments  with  regard  to  section  13  in  rela- 
tion to  some  of  the  problems  which  exist 
under  the   Act  as  a  whole. 

It  is  to  hv  noted— and  I  agree— that  under 
subs(xtion  3  of  section  13,  section  4  of  the 
bill  will  appl>-  to  all  pension  payments 
accruing  after  July  1.  Now  section  4,  as  we 
will  notice,  does  not  apply  to  compensation 
for  temporary  disabilit>,  it  applies  strictly  to 
pension  allowances  for  widows  and  orphans 
of  workmen  who  are  killed.  Under  subsection 


3    of   section    13,    these    pensions    are    to   be 
increased  on  and  after  July  1. 

It  is  not  only  in  ease  of  accidents  that 
happen  after  July  1  that  the  higher  rate  of 
pension  is  to  be  paid;  it  is  to  be  paid  also  in 
respect  of  all  accidents  that  are  still  on  the 
books  of  the  board.  In  other  words,  all 
widows  who  are  now  receiving  pension  will 
on  July  1  get  an  increase. 

I  am  all  for  this,  and  it  is  the  principle,  I 
think,  that  has  been  followed  in  the  past  in 
amendments  to  the  Act  dealing  with  widows" 
pensions.  But  in  view  of  the  policy  that  in 
adopted  here,  I  still  cannot  understand  why 
the  government  for  15  years  and  more  has 
stubbornly  refused  to  apply  exactly  the  same 
principle  with  regard  to  pensions  paid  to 
living  workmen.  In  other  words,  the  men  who 
were  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  killed  but 
were  merely  disabled  wholly  or  partially, 
still  have  their  pensions— as  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  noted  once  again  to- 
day—calcidated  on  antiquated  rates  that  were 
in  effect  years  and  years  ago. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
if  he  can  make  increases  apply  to  existing 
pensions  for  widows  and  orphans,  as  I  think 
he  should,  then  there  should  not  be  all  this 
falderal  about  applying  the  same  principle  to 
workmen  on  i^ension.  The  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  raised  this  matter  in  a  question  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day  today.  It  certainly 
was  far  from  the  first  time  the  matter  has  been 
raised.  It  has  been  raised  many  times  over 
the  years.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment could  not  proceed  right  away  and  give 
some  justice  to  those  people  who  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  been  permanently 
disabled  and  to  ha\e  received  pensions  before 
the  rate  of  compensation  was  raised  to  its 
present  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  simply  say 
this,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  should  make  this 
observation:  This  is  the  amendment  advanced 
under  this  Act  this  .session;  it  can  only  be 
described  as  forward-looking  legislatioi)  and 
the  sum  total  costs  of  tli(>  amendments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  section  13  are  $2.5  million. 

Section  14  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  83  reported. 

THE  FIRE  MARSHALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  104,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Fire  Marshals  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  104  reported. 
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NATIONAL  RADIO  OBSERVATORY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  107,  An 
Act  respecting  the  National  Radio  Observa- 
tory in  the  geographic  township  of  White  in 
the  territorial  district  of  Nipissing. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  107  reported. 

KENORA  KINSMEN  CLUB 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  108,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Kinsmen  Club  of  Kenora. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  108  reported. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  CENTENNIAL 
OF  CONFEDERATION   IN   CANADA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  109,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  observance  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  of  confedera- 
tion in  Canada. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  109  reported. 

EXPROPRIATION   OF   LANDS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Ill,  An 
Act  respecting  the  procedure  for  expropriat- 
ing lands  and  for  determining  compensation 
for  the  expropriation  or  injurious  affection  of 
lands. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  ripping 
along  here  pretty  fast;  it  is  hard  for  anyone 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  going  on  in  a  rather 
complicated  bill.  But  section  10,  as  I  read  it, 
specifies  the  authorities  or  tribunals  which 
may  determine  compensation  in  cases  where 
expropriation  is  being  undertaken;  and  in- 
cluded in  the  list  is  the  municipal  board. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  why 
this  opportunity  could  not  be  taken  to  remove 
the  board  from  this  function.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  an  inevitable  conflict  or  duality 
of  interest  in  the  board's  position  in  dealing 
with  some  expropriation  cases;  I  would  think 
that  when  we  are  now  bringing  in  a  new  ex- 
propriation Act,  consolidating  and  bringing 
up  to  date  expropriation  legislation  in  the 
province,  that  this  anomaly  in  the  law  should 
be  eliminated. 

In  support  of  my  contention  I  would  like 
to  refer  the  hon.  Minister  to  a  case  with  which 


be  is  no  doubt  already  familiar;  that  is  Valley 
Improvement   vs.    Metro    Toronto   which   ap- 
pears  on  page— at  least,   the   excerpt   I  want 
to  read  appears  on  page  793  of  the  Ontario 
Reports  for  1961,  and  I  am  reading  from  the 
judgment  of  the  court  in  that  case,  as  follows: 
Relevant  legislation  entrusts  to  the  board 
a    number    of   different   duties    to   be   dis- 
charged   by   it    in    various    capacities;    the 
combined  result  is  really  an  embarrassment 
to  the  board  and  such  as  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  it  to   proceed   object- 
ively to  determine  the  compensation  to  be 
payable  to  the  appellant  or  to  anyone  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  appellant.    The 
board,  by  virtue  of  certain  sections  now  to 
be  found  in  The  Planning  Act,  was  required 
to  pass  upon  the  zoning  and  flood-control 
by-laws   of  the   township   before   they  be- 
came effective. 

The  board  would  also  be  required  to 
review  and  pass  upon  any  future  by-law 
of  the  township  to  vary  the  zoning  of 
appellant's  subject  property  and  of  the 
other  properties  owned  by  the  appellant 
adjacent  thereto.  One  of  the  questions  to 
be  determined  in  settling  the  amount  of 
compensation  is  the  probability,  as  of  the 
date  of  expropriation,  of  the  change  in  the 
zoning  regulations  to  permit  appellant's 
contemplated  uses. 

In  another  capacity  the  board  will  be 
called  upon  to  approve  capital  expenditures 
to  be  borne  by  the  township  as  a  result  of 
its  obligation  to  furnish  funds  to  the  author- 
ity for  its  flood  control  and  conservation 
works;  thus  the  very  amounts  payable  by 
the  conservation  authority  as  compensation 
to  the  appellant  will  fall  in  part  to  be  borne 
by  the  township  and  will  be  the  subject 
matter  of  an  application  by  the  township 
to  the  board  for  its  approval  qua  capital 
borrowing.  In  these  circumstances  it  simply 
does  not  have  the  appearance  of  justice  that 
the  board  be  required  as  arbitrator  to  de- 
termine the  compensation  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  authority  in  expropriating 
appellant's  lands. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism  of  the  board 
to  state  that  the  Legislature,  in  placing  the 
board  in  these  various  capacities,  has  de- 
manded "of  it  a  standard  of  detachment 
beyond  that  reasonably  to  be  expected  of 
any  tribunal." 

That  last  sentence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
should  be  emphasized.  The  learned  judge 
said  that  the  Legislature  has  demanded  of 
the  municipal  board  a  standard  of  detachment 
beyond  that  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  any 
tribunal,   and  it  has   done   so  by  giving  the 
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board  the  duty  and  authority  to  determine 
compensation  in  expropriation  cases  where 
the  hoard  freciuently  has  other  functions  to 
perform.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  this  would  be  the  time  to  rectify 
the  particular  problem  complained  of  in  that 
judgment. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  that  the  title  of  this 
bill  explains  what  is  being  done  by  the  bill. 
It  is  an  Act  respecting  procedures  for  expro- 
priating lands,  and  the  bill  is  replete  with 
changes  and  updating  of  procedures.  But  it 
has  left  the  substance  of  law  with  respect  to 
compensation  and  the  tribunal  alone. 

The  point  raised  by  the  hon.  member  is  a 
good  point,  a  point  which  is  under  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  not  one  upon  which  legislation 
could  have  been  introduced,  in  my  humble 
and  unprofessional  opinion,  at  this  session. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  select  committee,  and 
certainly  the  feeling  of  the  government,  that 
we  should  not  hold  up  the  obvious  benefits 
of  the  changes  and  improvements  in  proce- 
dure included  in  this  bill  while  the  matter  of 
the  substance  of  law  and  the  tribunal  was 
settled.  So  for  that  reason  I  accept  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  member  as  being  very  per- 
tinent imder  the  circumstances  and  a  j)oint 
well  taken.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
that  this  matter  is  under  very  careful  study 
])y  my  department  and  the  other  departments 
concerned. 

Sections  10  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On   section    18: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  said,  the  bill  relates 
to  procedures  and  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
l)rocedures  ma\'  be  improved  over  the  im- 
j)rovements  that  are  already  contemplated  in 
the  bill.  Section  18  appears  to  me  to  point 
to  an  area  where  improvement  is  necessary, 
or  further  improvement  that  is  already  con- 
templated in  the  bill. 

Tlie  section  as  it  stands  now  says  that 
\\h(T(  land  has  been  expropriated  and  the 
compensation  has  not  been  agreed  vipon  or 
determined,  the  expropriating  authority  be- 
fore taking  possi-ssion  of  the  land  shall  offer 
to  the  registered  owner  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
50  per  ec^nt  of  the  amount  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  as  estimated  by  the  exi^ropriating 
authority,  and  so  on,  and  if  the  registered 
owner  accepts,  the  amount  shall  be  paid  and 
shall  be  applied  as  partial  payment,  and  so  on. 

Now,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  aliout  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
One  of  them  is,  tin-  section  as  it  now  stands 


says  if  the  registered  owner  accepts,  that 
sum  shall  be  paid.  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
who  the  money  is  to  \^  paid  to.  There  may 
be  a  nmnber  of  people  with  interests  in  the 
land.  In  addition  to  the  owner  there  may  be 
mortgage  holders  and  so  on.  Who  gets  the 
50  per  cent  if  it  is  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
the  bill  is  fairly  explicit  because  the  notice 
is  served  on  the  registered  owner  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  and  I  presume  the  bill 
calls  for  payment  to  me  made  to  the  same 
people,  the  people  who  have  the  interest  in 
the  land. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  what  about  a  person 
who  holds  a  mortgage,  or  one  or  more  people 
who  hold  mortgages  on  the  land?  Are  no 
notices  to  be  served  on  them  at  all  at  any 
stage?  An  hon.  member  has  just  asked  me  if 
I  hold  any  mortgages;  I  do  not  hold  mort- 
gages on  anything,  I  happen  to  be  on  the 
other  end  of  a  mortgage,  I  may  say,  but  I  do 
not  hold  any  personally.  But  I  still  think 
that  the  rights  of  people  who  hold  mortgages 
arc  of  significance,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provi- 
sion of  service  of  notice  is  in  the  earlier 
sections  of  the  Act,  and  there  is  provision  for 
scrx'ice  of  notice  on  almost  everyone  that 
the  committee  could  think  of.  I  think  it  is 
(luite  reasonable  that  everyone  involved  is 
going  to  get  notice  and  that  the  expropriating 
authority  will  pay  the  money  to  the  people 
involved  after  this  offer  is  made  of  50  per 
cent,  and  if  it  is  not  taken,  then,  of  course, 
it  is  not  paid. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  another  question  I  would 
like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is:  why  the  amount 
is  arbitrarily  established  at  50  per  cent,  which 
may  be  fair  in  some  cases  and  not  too  fair 
in  others? 

Would  there  not  be  some  point  in  per- 
mitting a  judge  to  determine  a  larger  amount 
or  st>t  a  larger  amount,  if  he  saw  fit,  pending 
the  final  settlement  of  the  case  and  to  direct 
tlie  expropriating  authority  to  pay,  say,  75 
per  cent  in  some  instances?  Why  should  it 
l)c  rigidly  established  at  50  per  cent?  It 
would  seem  to  me  there  would  be  some  merit 
in  trying  to  introduce  some  flexibility  into 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  point  that  caused  the  committee  and  those 
drafting  the  bill,  and  I  believe  the  legal  bills 
conunittee,  some  little  difficulty.  Because  it 
was  felt  that  there  should  be  provision  made 
for   the   person  being   not  only   expropriated 
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but  who  was  also  losing  possession  to  have 
the  money  to  go  out  and  re-establish  him- 
self. The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was 
50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  de- 
signated by  the  expropriating  authority  would 
give  to  the  expropriatee,  if  I  may  call  him 
such,  the  money  to  go  out  and  make  his  down 
payment  on  a  new  place  so  that  he  could 
move  out. 

The  problem  of  having  a  greater  amount 
than  50  per  cent  is  very  great,  because  ex- 
propriating authorities  are  very  careful,  and 
have  to  be,  because  if  they  should  by  any 
event  pay  more  money  than  the  value  as 
determined  by  the  courts  or  some  other 
authority  later,  then  the  expropriating  author- 
ity would  be  in  a  very  difficult  position,  hav- 
ing paid  more  than  they  should  have. 

Now,  the  suggestion  of  having  this  deter- 
mined by  a  judge  might  be  a  good  sugges- 
tion, but  one  of  the  things  this  bill  is  trying 
to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  expropriation  and  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  payment  to  the  people  being 
affected.  Certainly  this  would  not  be  the  way 
to  speed  up  the  gaining  of  possession  with  the 
person  getting  some  money  to  go  and  re- 
establish himself. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Coming  then  to  the  point  the 
hon.  Minister  has  just  made,  the  speeding 
up  of  procedures,  this  I  think  is  desirable, 
but  there  are  other  matters  involved. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  procedures  speeded 
up  to  the  point  where  property  owners  found 
their  interests  adversely  affected,  sir.  One 
of  the  serious  difficulties  under  expropriation 
proceedings  as  they  have  existed  in  the  past- 
as it  seems  to  me  they  will  continue  to  exist 
even  when  this  bill  becomes  law— is  that  the 
small  property  owner  still  has  inadequate 
protection. 

There  is  no  problem  as  far  as  the  owner 
of  a  large  property  is  concerned.  It  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  him  to  spend  quite 
substantial  sums  for  expert  legal  advice  and 
the  advice  of  expert  appraisers  and  so  on. 
The  value  of  his  property  is  sufficient  that 
that  is  an  economical  type  of  expenditure  in 
relation  to  it.  But  take  the  person  whose 
house  is  being  expropriated,  for  example,  and 
his  house,  shall  we  say,  is  worth  $15,000  to 
$20,000.  It  is  not  really  worth  his  while  to 
hire  much  expert  advice,  either  in  the  legal 
field  or  the  appraising  field.  If  he  gets  the 
expert's  advice,  he  might  get  an  extra  $500 
or  $1,000  and  that  is  probably  what  he  will 
pay  to  the  lawyers  and  the  appraisers  in  any 
case. 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  You  cannot  win. 


Mr.  Bryden:  1  am  going  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion that  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  law- 
yers. I  am  wondering  if  there  should  not  be 
some  provision  made,  especially  in  large  ex- 
propriations where  a  large  number  of  small 
land  owners  are  involved,  where  public 
authority  would  provide  a  panel  established 
by  the  law  society  in  one  case  and  from  the 
appraisers'  institute  and  that  type  of  organi- 
zation—a panel  of  advisers  who  could  serve 
all  of  these  land  owners,  or  who  could  serve 
any  of  them  who  want  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  services. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  that  a  public  authority 
has  to  consider  the  public  interest,  which  it 
does.  But  some  of  them  can  be  a  little  over- 
zealous  in  doing  it.  Certainly  there  have  been 
expropriating  proceedings  where  it  was  widely 
thought  that  the  procedure  of  the  expropri- 
ating authority  was  to  go  and  look  for  the 
weak  spot  and  get  an  agreement  at  a  weak 
spot  and  then  start  using  that  to  get  settle- 
ments with  other  owners.  None  of  them  were 
really  fully  conversant  with  their  rights  or 
with  the  value  of  their  property. 

In  my  own  constituency  a  fair  amount  of 
expropriation  has  gone  on  over  the  past  year 
or  two,  in  one  instance  because  of  the  TTC 
and  in  the  other  because  of  the  new  high 
school  of  commerce  which  is  being  built 
there.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  TTC  dealt 
unfairly  with  the  people  who  were  expropri- 
ated, but  I  do  know  that  a  great  many  of 
these  people  were  unable  to  decide  whether 
they  were  being  offered  a  fair  price  or  not. 
They  came  to  me,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
qualified  in  these  matters  and  would  not  pur- 
port to  give  them  advice,  but  I  did  arrange 
for  them  to  get  advice  without  any  charge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  person  of  that  kind 
should  have  some  place  where  he  could  go  to 
find  out  if  he  has  at  least  a  prima  facie,  a 
case  that  might  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
hire  a  lawyer  and  other  expert  advice.  Right 
now  there  is  no  such  procedure  available  to 
the  small  man  whose  property  is  being  expro- 
priated and  who,  in  most  cases,  does  not  want 
to  leave  his  home.  It  is  his  home;  he  would 
just  as  soon  stay  where  he  is,  but  out  of 
public  necessity  he  has  to  leave. 

I  think  the  public  should  provide  some  sort 
of  assistance  to  him  so  that  he  can  feel  per- 
fectly assured,  on  the  basis  of  advice  from 
independent  experts  who  are  not  beholden 
to  the  public  authority  but  are  beholden, 
shall  we  say,  to  their  own  professional  soci- 
eties, that  he  is  being  fairly  dealt  with. 

I  think  tliis  is  an  important  matter,  and 
with  the  increasing  amount  of  expropriation 
that  is  going  on  involving  small  properties  I 
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think  it  is  important  that  some  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  18  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  part  of  the  bill  has  been  studied  by 
a  lot  of  legal  minds  and  I  think  we  are  giving 
a  fee  that  has  been  too  high.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber encourages  litigation  yet  the  more  lawyers 
that  you  have  involved  in  settling,  the  more 
costly  it  is  going  to  be. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  this  bill  that  we 
liaxe  drafted  here,  and  I  would  heartily  sup- 
port the  contents  of  the  bill.  We  have  been 
over  it  so  many  times  and  I  think  it  is 
justified  and  the  bill  well  worth  being  re- 
ceived by  this  House.    Thank  you. 

Sections  18  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  light  of  the  comments  so  very  aptly 
put  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West,  ma>- 
I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  if  there  is  any  good 
reason  why  the  bill  did  not  come  into  force 
as  soon  as  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is 
conditioned  to  go  into  force  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  House,  and  the  people  of  the 
province,  has  not  been  good  with  respect  to 
this  government  taking  to  itself  the  discre- 
tion to  bring  an  Act  into  force  on  the  day  it 
receives  proclamation.  We  have  The  Crown 
Proceedings  Act  of  1952  which  never  was 
proclaimed;  large  parts  of  Tlie  Labour  Re- 
lations Act  1961-62  were  for  a  long  time 
not  proclaimed;  The  Hoists,  Lifts  and  Ele- 
vators Act,  1961  and  1962  was  not  proclaimed 
until,  1  believe,  No\'cmber  26,  and  only  after 
a  very  serious  accident  happened  on  a  con- 
struction project  in  my  community.  A  por- 
tion of  The  Insurance  Act  is  still  not 
proclaimed.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move,  seconded  V)y  Mr.  Singer,  that  section 
22  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "force"  and  substituting  the 
words  "on  tiic  day  it  rccciv(\s  Royal  assent." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mo\cd  by  Mr.  Sopha,  sec- 
oiulcd  by  Mr.  Singer  that  section  22  be 
amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after 
tiie  word  "force"  and  substituting  the  words 
"on  the  day  it  receives  Royal  assent."  Does 
the  motion  carry? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Before  the  amendment  is 
put,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  perhaps,  for  the 
information  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  tell  them  something  which  I  am 
quite  sure  they  realize  and  the  mover  and 
the  seconder  of  this  motion  should  realize. 
That  is,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  govern- 
ment departments  and  municipalities  who 
have  been  following  a  certain  procedure  to 
change  the  procedure  overnight.  Today  is 
Tuesday  and  I  would  rather  suspect  that 
before  many  days  this  bill  will  have  received 
Royal  Assent. 

We  would  be  undoing  a  great  deal  of  the 
good  and  doing  a  great  injustice  perhaps  to 
the  people  who  are  involved.  I  certainly 
know  the  select  committee  discussed  this 
matter;  I  think  it  was  discussed  at  the  legal 
bills  committee,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  these  procedures  could  be  put  in  force 
without  a  waiting  period.  Certainly,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  goverrmient  to  proclaim 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  when  it 
can  be  made  workable  and  livable.  There  is 
no  use  putting  a  bill  in  unless  we  are  in  a 
position  to  have  it  carried  out. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  point, 
but  if  he  has  a  point,  why  is  he  not  prepared 
to  name  a  day,  say,  July  1  or  August  1?  What 
my  hon.  colleague  and  I  object  to  in  moving 
this  amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  is  indefinite. 
The  complete  and  absolute  discretion  is  left 
to  the  hon.  Minister  and  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  the  Act  may  never— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  After  all,  did  we  not  bring 


Mr.  Singer:  Not  too  often,  frankly.  In  the 
position  of  the  hon.  Minister,  he  should  be 
able  to  say  Jime  1  or  July  1  or  August  1, 
and  that  would  indicate  positively  that  this 
Act  will  come  into  force  at  that  date.  It  is 
certainly  not  beyond  the  hon.  Minister's  in- 
itiative—he is  a  very  clever  gentleman— to 
work  out  either  alone  or  with  his  advisers 
what  tliat  date  should  be.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  our  amendment.  If  the  hon.  Minister  has 
a  point,  let  liini  say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  this  is  what  we  intend  to  do. 
I  ha\c  tried  to  arrive  at  a  proper  date  and 
the  date  would  have  been  in  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  proper  date.  This  bill 
was  at  committee  only  about  a  week  ago, 
and  only  this  morning  I  had  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  in  discussing  it  with 
mc.  They  are  quite  satisfied  that  this  bill 
was   making  a   great  deal  of  progress.  Some 
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of  the  hon.  members  on  the  committee  in  here 
felt  it  was  not  going  all  the  way,  that  is  true. 
There  are  still  some  steps  to  be  taken  and 
so  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  place  a  date  upon  this,  by 
which  the  municipalities,  the  government  de- 
partments and  Hydro,  because  it  affects 
Hydro,  would  be  able  to  change  their  pro- 
cedures. I  would  suspect  that  some  date  like 
September  1  might  be  a  reasonably  good 
target  date  for  the  government  to  aim  at  for 
proclamation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
Avill  substitute  his  own  amendment  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  I  shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  mine. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  relieve  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  from  any  sinister  pressures 
that  may  be  exerted  upon  him  to  delay  the 
proclamation  of  the  Act.  It  may  be  that  some 
expropriating  authorities  or  some  persons  to 
be  expropriated  may  put  some  pressure  on 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  ask  him  to 
delay  it  so  the  old  procedures  will  apply. 
We  believe  on  this  side  that  this  is  a  good 
Act,  the  result  of  an  excellent  study  by  a 
committee  of  this  House.  Accordingly,  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  province 
we  want  to  see  this  Act  have  the  force  of 
law  as  early  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  So  do  we. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  then.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  his  hon. 
colleagues  to  stop  talking  out  of  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  at  once  and  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Have 
faith! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  can  have  no  faith  in  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  please  say  "aye".  As  many  as 
are  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Sections  22  and  23  agreed  to. 

Forms  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Ill  reported. 

Hon.  Mr,  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  cer- 
tain bills  without  amendment,  one  bill  with 
amendment,  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment,  one  bill  with 
amendment,  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  you  to  revert  to  intro- 
duction of  bills,  please? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  rules  provide  that  after 
the  usual  orders  of  the  House  have  been 
called  we  can  only  revert  to  one  of  those 
rules  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  correct! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  think  the  House  is 
prepared  to  give  unanimous  consent  to  this 
reversion  as  requested  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  It  cannot  have  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
members  do  not  want  this  bill  introduced,  I 
suppose  I  could  wait  until  tomorrow.  I  do 
not  understand  their  reasoning. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  do  not  understand 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  tactics. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  there  is  nothing, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha) 
is  wont  to  say,  sinister  in  what  I  am  doing. 
In  fact  the  bill  was  not  ready  this  afternoon; 
I  really  wanted  to  get  it  in  today  in  order  to 
have  it  in  the  bill  books  tomorrow.  This  is 
the  reason  I  waited  until  this  time  of  day, 
until  we  finished  the  other  business  of  the 
House- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  do  not  act  as  though 
we  should  think  there  is. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Probably  it  might  better 
have  been  introduced  earlier  but  it  simply 
was  not  ready  and  I  want  to  get  it  in  the 
hon.  members'  books;  I  have  asked  for  it  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  order? 
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The  point  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  was  makhic;  I  think  was  very  vahd, 
Mr.  Speaker;  that  is,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  before  we  ean  revert  back  to  bills  the 
consent  of  the  whole  House  is  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  For  my  part}',  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  give  that  consent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  thank  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  it  is  his 
intention  that  this  bill  will  come  up  for  sec- 
ond reading  in  discussion  of  principle  of  this 
bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
proceed,  I  have  a  very  short  statement  here, 
setting  out  what  the  procedure  will  be  in 
relation  to  this  bill  and  what  the  bill  says. 
It  will  only  take  me  two  or  three  minutes  if  I 
ha\e  the  consent  of  the  whole  House  to  re- 
vert to  introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
know  that  last  night,  precisely  at  six  o'clock, 
he  got  up  when  I  was  speaking— or  rather  on 
Friday— and  moved  that  the  committee  rise? 
Does  he  remember  that? 

An  hon.  member:  We  were  all  tired! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  we 
will  revert  to  introduction  of  bills. 


MEDICAL   SERVICES    INSURANCE 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  medical  serv- 
ices insurance. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
results  from  the  statement  made  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  that  the  government 
would  introduce  a  programme  to  make  medi- 
cal services  insurance  axailable  to  the  people 
of  the  province,  regardless  of  ag(!  and  physi- 
cal condition.  This  bill  so  provides.  It  will 
be  given  second  reading;  it  will  be  called 
for  second  reading  in  order  to  permit  a  full 
debate  her(>,  and  that  is  why  I  wanted  to 
introduce  it  today  so  that  it  could  be  in  the 
bill  books  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  second  reading  and  the  debate,  it  will 
be    referred    to    a    representative    committee 


and  then  it  will  be  brought  back  at  the  next: 
session  of  this  Legislature.  This  will  give 
all  interested  groups  in  the  province  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  bill  and  making 
repres(Mitations  to  the  committee.  Tliere  are 
some  matters  of  detail  which  will  have  to  be 
worktnl  out  that  arc  not  included  in  the  bill 
and  tliis  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
bill  to  be  completely  examined.  I  think  there 
may  very  well  be  recommendations  from  tliat 
conunittce,  and  quite  probably  I  think  we 
might  anticipate  there  will  be  .some  changes 
in  the  bill  when  it  eventually  comes  back. 

IIowe\(M-,  the  bill  provides  that  there  will 
be  a\  ailable  to  every  resident  of  the  province, 
who  wishes  to  purchase  it  regardless  of  age^ 
pliysical  condition  or  financial  circumstance, 
medical  care  insurance.  And  there  will  be 
made  available  a  standard  form  of  medical 
insurance  to  every  resident  of  Ontario  at  a 
fixed  premium. 

There  is  no  regimentation  or  compulsion. 
Every  citizen  will  be  free  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy  as  he  or  she  ma>'  see  fit,  and  to  the  de- 
gree tliat  may  suit  his  or  her  individual  re- 
(juirements. 

There  are  seven  i^oints  which,  I  tliink,  are- 
salient  in  regard  to  this  legislation.  First,  it 
is  not  a  compidsory  medical  insurance  plan. 
Second,  it  will  not  disturb  the  70  per  cent 
of  our  people  who  are  now  covered  by  one 
form  or  another  of  medical  insurance.  Third, 
it  will  not  distiub  the  traditional  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  Fourth,  it  will  ensure- 
that  every  resident  of  the  province,  regard- 
less of  age,  physical  condition  or  financial 
position,  can  attain  full  medical  coverage. 
Fifth,  as  a  government  we  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  providing  this  coverage  to 
those  who  are  considered  unable,  for  any  one 
of  a  number  reasons,  to  provide  it  for  them- 
selves. Sixth,  the  coverage  provided  will  be 
non-cancellable;  that  is  to  say,  once  taken 
out  it  can  he  cancelled  only  by  the  person 
insured  and  not  by  the  insurer.  Seventh,  there 
will  be  a  maximum  premium  chargeable  for 
this  basic  coverage  and  this  maximum  prem- 
ium will  be  established  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  second  reading,  of  course, 
tliere  will  be  a  good  deal  more  detailed  state- 
ment than  this  made  but  it  will  be  called  for 
second  reading  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  permit  a  ques- 
tion. Dtiring  his  remarks  he  talked  about 
the  referral  of  this  bill  to  a  committee  which 
would  report  back  to  the  next  session  of  this 
Legislature.  This  is  the  fourth  session  of  the 
26th  Legislature  of  Ontario.  Yesterday  after- 
noon the  hon.  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the 
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appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  deal 
with  another  matter.  If  the  gossip  that  has 
been  roaming  these  corridors  and  sneaking 
into  the  newspapers  means  anything,  this 
would  be  the  last  session  of  the  26th  Legisla- 
tture.  Can  we  presume  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  statement  that  this  committee  will 
report  back  to  the  next  session  of  this  Legis- 
lature, that  he  refers  to  the  26th  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
advise  the  hon.  member  not  to  listen  to 
gossip. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this 
House  adjourns  its  present  sitting  thereof,  it 
stands  adjourned  until  two  of  the  clock  to- 
jnorrow  afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
is  the  order  of  business  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  will  go  back  to  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development, 
and  then  to  the  order  paper.  We  will  take 
second  readings.  I  will  not  call  this  medical 
insurance  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Will  there  be  a  night  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.10  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  Warren  Park  Public  School,  Toronto. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  agriculture,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  fifth  and  final  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  149,  An  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
pensation for  damage  to  property  by  hunters. 

Bill  No.  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Oleo- 
margarine Act. 

Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act. 

Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Brucellosis  Act. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George),  from  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills,  presented 
the  committee's  sixth  and  final  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secur- 
ities Act. 

Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secur- 
ities Act  No.  2. 

Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  regulating  deposits 
solicited  from  the  public. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  afford  protection 
for  the  payment  of  wages,  materials  and 
services  on  public  works. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


Wednesday,  April  24,  1963 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  of  which  I  have  already  given 
notice.    The  question  is  as  follows: 

From  November  13  to  December  22,  1962, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Halton  county 
commandeered  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the 
Oakville  Humane  Society  to  cope  with  a 
rabies  epidemic.  As  a  result  of  the  danger 
to  the  staff  and  the  suspension  of  their  normal 
operations,  the  society  has  petitioned  the 
county  medical  officer  of  health  to  make 
provisions  for  emergency  facilities  for  future 
epidemics. 

Does  The  Department  of  Health  provide 
emergency  staff  and  facilities  to  cope  with 
local  outbreaks  of  rabies,  and  has  the  depart- 
ment been  asked  to  assist  in  establishing  such 
emergency  facilities  in  the  county  of  Halton? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  hon.  member's 
question,  or  to  the  last  part  of  it— "has  the 
department  been  asked  to  assist  in  establish- 
ing such  emergency  facilities  in  Halton 
county?"— is,  "no." 

Commenting  on  the  first  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  November,  1962,  a  total  of  six  rabid 
animals  was  reported  from  Halton  county. 
The  list  comprised  one  dog,  three  bovine,  one 
fox  and  one  skunk.  In  December,  1962,  a 
total  of  eight  rabid  animals  was  reported,  con- 
sisting of  one  cat,  three  bovine,  two  fox  and 
two  skunks.  Compared  with  other  counties 
for  the  same  period  of  time  these  totals  would 
not,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  an  epidemic. 
It  is  the  department's  understanding  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  between  the 
local  board  of  health  and  the  Oakville 
Humane  Society  whereby  the  latter  would  be 
responsible  for  the  custody  of  animals  under 
observation  for  suspected  rabies. 

The  department  provides  rabies  vaccine 
free  of  charge  for  the  vaccination  of  persons 
bitten  by  or  otherwise  dangerously  exposed 
to  animals  known  to  be  or  suspected  of  being 
rabid.  It  also  arranges  for  the  release  of 
rabies  anti-serum  for  use  in  those  cases  where 
the  nature  and  location  of  the  bite  warrants 
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such  treatment.  This  also  is  provided  free 
if  there  is  any  question  regarding  ability  to 
pay.  In  addition,  the  department  provides  a 
consultative  and  advisory  service  to  assi.st 
medical  officers  of  health  and  physicians  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  rabies  insofar 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned.  The 
department  has  available  on  staff,  and  is 
willing  to  send  to  any  area  on  request,  an 
expert  consultant  to  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  control  programme  under  local 
auspices.  No  request  for  such  field  service 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  department,  but 
during  November  three  packages  of  rabies 
vaccine  and  in  December,  seven  packages  of 
rabies  vaccine  were  issued  to  physicians  in 
Halton  county. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  table  material  in  connection 
with  The  Clinton  Driving  Park  Association 
Limited,  The  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and 
Athletic  Association  Limited,  and  The 
Grimsby  Recreation  Company  Limited. 

These  corporations  were  established  by 
citizens  in  the  locality  mentioned  in  the 
charters,  to  enable  them  to  conduct  horse 
trotting  activities— harness  racing— in  the 
community.  As  the  atmosphere  in  the  com- 
munity changed,  interest  in  this  activity 
declined,  and  the  incorporated  bodies  were 
not  used  to  the  same  extent  as  at  the  time  of 
their  incorporation.  The  associations  con- 
tinued to  remain  in  existence  as  legal  entities. 

In  the  normal  process  of  cancelling  dormant 
charters  in  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office, 
notice  was  sent  on  March  25,  1961,  to  the 
last  known  directors  of  the  Grimsby  Recre- 
ation Company  Limited,  one  of  whom,  J.  M. 
Lawrie,  was  still  living.  Also  a  son  of  one  of 
the  original  directors,  in  the  person  of  James 
Orion  Livingston,  was  alive. 

Prior  to  this  time,  private  interests  had 
become  enthusiastic  again  about  harness 
racing,  and  were  in  the  process  of  endeavour- 
ing to  find  charters  of  this  nature  to  revive, 
which  would  enable  them  to  conduct  harness 
racing  meets.  These  new  interests  contacted 
the  surviving  shareholders  of  the  Grimsby 
Recreation  Company  Limited,  and  all  those 
lx;rsons  who  had  had  shares  transferred  to 
them  by  the  original  shareholders.  Money  was 
paid  to  the  shareholders  for  their  interests 
in  the  company  and,  indeed,  several  of  the 
shareholders  remained  active  in  the  company 
to  promote  the  new  programme. 

The  Grimsby  Driving  Park  and  Athletic 
Association  Limited  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  new  interests  about  the  same  time,  in 
the    late   winter   of    1961,    and   arrangements 


were  made  with  persons  living  who  had  had 
a  beneficial  interest  passed  on  to  them  by  the 
original  shareholders. 

Anyone  who  makes  the  effort  to  investigate 
this  matter  will  learn  that  the  application  for 
revivor  for  these  two  charters— the  Grimsby 
charters— was  correct  in  form  and  law  and  the 
information  contained  therein  was  correct  in 
fact.  All  the  meetings  which  were  stated  to 
have  been  held  in  the  material  filed  with  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  office  were,  in  fact,  held 
and  all  the  requirements  under  The  Corpora- 
tions Act  and  departmental  practice  were 
comphed  with  in  respect  to  the  application. 

It  is  cogent  here  to  note  that,  although  in 
the  allegations  made  in  this  House  there  is 
no  distinction  made  between  the  Grimsby 
Driving  Park  and  Athletic  Association  Lim- 
ited and  the  Grimsby  Recreation  Company 
Limited  and  the  Clinton  Driving  Park  Asso- 
ciation Limited.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  con- 
nection in  interest  between  the  first  two 
companies— the  Grimsby  companies— and  the 
third. 

The  Clinton  Driving  Park  Association 
Limited  had  its  origin  in  the  same  setting  as 
the  above  companies.  It  was  established  by 
citizens  who  wished  to  entertain  themselves 
and  their  friends  by  having  harness  racing 
meets  in  their  locality.  As  time  passed,  the 
vast  public  appeal  of  such  an  activity  waned 
and  the  charter,  although  not  cancelled,  be- 
came inactive. 

In  1961,  a  group,  which  included  Mr.  Earl 
Rowe  and  his  sons,  became  interested  in  re- 
viving this  charter.  This  group  endeavoured 
to  obtain  shares  of  this  company  from  persons 
who  claimed  to  have  a  beneficial  interest  in 
the  shares  of  the  company.  There  was,  in  fact, 
an  annual  return  filed,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a  directors'  meeting  had  been  held  March 
7,  1961,  with  the  new  group;  and  the  new 
interests,  acting  on  information  and  having 
paid  money  for  shares,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  they  were  entitled  to  act  as  officials  of 
this  company. 

The  following  spring,  legal  advice  was 
sought.  As  a  result  a  formal  notice  was  sent 
to  all  shareholders  who  were  known  at  that 
time,  in  order  to  notify  all  persons  who  might 
be  beneficially  entitled. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure,  a  meeting  of 
shareholders  was  held  on  May  23,  1962  at 
Clinton.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Rowe  and  his 
associates  were  elected  directors,  and  an 
application  for  revivor  of  corporate  powers  of 
the  company  was  authorized. 

However,  after  this  time,  there  was  found 
in  the  files  of  the  Provincial  Secretary's  de- 
l)artment— which  were  being  catalogued  in  the 
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ordinary  routine— a  list  of  the  shareholders  of 
this  company  which  had  been  filed  with  the 
department  many  years  before.  Accordingly, 
the  new  interests  were  required  to  notify 
these  shareholders  at  their  last  known  address. 

This  was  done  and  the  application  for 
revivor  was  so  commenced  again. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  one  else  came  for- 
ward to  assert  that  they  were  beneficially 
entitled  to  any  of  the  shares  issued  by  this 
company. 

Before  the  application  for  revivor  was 
granted.  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  required  that  notice  of  shareholders' 
meetings  and  the  application  be  given  to 
every  shareholder  of  record  and,  in  addition, 
required  that  newspaper  notices  of  meetings 
be  published  in  the  region  where  the  original 
interests  resided.  This  was  to  ensure  that 
fullest  public  notice  be  given  of  the  meeting 
and  the  application  so  that  all  possible 
interested  parties  would  have  notice  thereof. 
This  publication  of  meetings  was  a  more 
stringent  requirement  than  had  heretofore 
been  asked  of  applicants. 

The  documents  filed  and  the  procedures 
followed  were  in  accordance  with  the  depart- 
mental practice.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Rowe  had  consulted  prominent  members 
of  the  legal  profession  and  had  complied  with 
their  advice;  and  at  the  time  he  signed  the 
affidavits,  it  was  his  honest  belief  that  the 
facts  stated  therein  were  true. 

Even  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has 
come  forward  to  claim  that  he  or  she  is  bene- 
ficially entitled  to  any  interest  in  the  shares 
of  the  company.  Such  a  person  could  still 
come  forward  and  assert  his  rights,  which 
have  in  no  way  been  invalidated  by  the  action 
taken  by  the  new  interests  or  by  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary's  department. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  government 
policy  is  that  the  practice  of  reviving  charters 
of  this  nature  shall,  in  future,  be  dis- 
continued- 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House 
the  following: 

1.  Thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Pubhc  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  1961-62. 

2.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of 
Ontario  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
part  IX  of  The  Corporations  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1962. 

3.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of 
Onfcarjo  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
The  Corporations  Act  and  The  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1962. 


Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  have  a  very  short 
statement.  I  have  had  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  hon.  member  a  folder  containing  avail- 
able statistics  for  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port for  the  calendar  year  1962.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  members  naturally  desire 
to  have  the  annual  report  of  the  department 
tabled  prior  to  the  presentation  of  estimates, 
these  calendar  year  statistics  are  not  available 
when  the  report  is  compiled.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  hon.  members  these  tables 
have  been  numbered  to  correspond  with 
similar  tables  in  the  1961-62  annual  report 
and  will  be  included  in  the  printed  annual 
report  of  the  department  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1963. 

Mr,  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  is 
better  than  yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Sure  it  is.  It's  shorter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  House  in  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West) 
in   the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ECONOMICS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

( continued ) 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  412: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  moved  adjournment  of  the 
debate  on  the  estimates  for  reasons  which 
he  stated,  which  did  not  come  to  pass  until 
about  six,  but  that  is  another  issue. 

However,  I  was  most  interested  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  as  the 
debate  concluded  for  that  day.  Interestingly 
enough  he  gave  the  impression  that  what 
these  ads  and  the  literature  and  the  pamphlets 
had  said,  at  least  to  me,  was  not  really  the 
message  that  he  was  trying  to  convey.  I  am 
surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Madison  Avenue  gimmickry,  all  of  the 
money  and  all  of  the  dollars  spent  in  expand- 
ing this  so-called  trade  crusade,  conveyed 
to  so  many  people  an  impression  directly 
contrary  to  that  enunciated  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister yesterday  afternoon.  I  suggest  I  am 
not  alone  in  having  received  this  impression. 

I  suggest  that  the  emblem  of  the  hippo- 
potamus spoke  more  eloquently  for  Ontario 
than  the  emblem  of  the  trillium.  The  emblem 
of  the  hippopotamus,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
designed   to   convey   the   message   that   some 
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things,  and  I  think  these  are  the  words  and 
I  paraphrase  them,  such  as  hippopotamuses  or 
hippopotami,  or  whatever  the  plural  of  hippo- 
potamus is,  must  be  imported.  Having  gone 
Uiat  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  message 
over  and  above  that  is  other  things  should  not 
be  imported,  and  that  we  should  buy  in 
Ontario. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  this  impression,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  I  am  in  fairly  exalted  company 
because  it  seems  to  me  from  certain  corres- 
pondence that  I  have  received,  and  I  pre- 
sume all  hon.  members  of  this  House  have 
received  the  same,  that  our  friends  from  Great 
Britain  received  the  same  impression. 

An  hon.   member:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Consular  ofiBcials  of  that  coun- 
try saw  fit  to  write  letters  and  circulate  them 
broadly  to  members  of  this  House,  among 
the  press  and  so  on,  in  an  effort  to  convince 
the  people  of  Ontario  that  there  was  some 
advantage  in  buying  things  made  in  Great 
Britain,  things  made  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  were  quite  unhappy  at  the  message  that 
Madison  Avenue  was  conveying  on  behalf 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  while  the  hon.  Minister  says  that 
only  a  single  idea  can  be  conveyed  on  a  bill- 
board, a  man  as  astute  as  the  hon.  Minister 
should  have  been  aware  just  as  quickly  as  I 
was,  perhaps  much  more  quickly,  because  he 
is  much  more  astute,  that  his  message  really 
was  not  getting  across  and  that  the  message 
he  was  telling  us  about  yesterday— if  that 
was  the  message  he  was  trying  to  deliver— 
should  have  been  rephrased;  and  that  per- 
haps the  Madison  Avenue  exponents  or  arti- 
sans whom  he  was  using  were  the  wrong 
ones,  because  he  was  conveying  the  wrong 
message  if  we  are  to  believe  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said  yesterday.  So  that  at  that 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
became  aware  of  this,  and  he  must  have 
become  aware  of  it  because  he  is  a  smart 
man,  he  should  have  changed  his  Madison 
Avenue  group  from  one  to  another  because 
there  are  others  who  are  readily  available 
and  would  have  been  quite  happy  to  have 
had  a  piece  of  this  hundred  thousand  dollar 
or  several  thousand  dollar  pie  that  was  being 
spent  by  the  province  of  Ontario  to  sell  this 
story.    Now  that  is  point  number  one. 

Point  number  two;  The  message  that  comes 
to  me,  at  least  from  the  letter  from  Mr.  Mon- 
roe that  I  was  referring  to  yesterday,  is  this: 
If,  as  the  hon.  Minister  says,  all  that  was 
intended  was  that  people  who  buy  should 
look  at  labels,  one  would  think  that  he  could 


talk  as  he  is  doing  now.  The  hon.  Minister 
was  taking  great  exception  yesterday  after- 
noon when  I  was  discussing  a  question  with 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha). 
He  complained  I  was  not  listening  to  him: 
but  I  do  not  complain  because  just  as  the 
hon.  Minister  I  can  talk  with  another  member 
of  this  House  and  still  listen  to  what  is  being 
said.  I  do  not  complain  at  all.  I  am  just 
pointing  out  that  at  an  earlier  date  he  could 
have  talked  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  and  suggested  to  the  hon. 
Minister  where  in  his  department  subsidies 
were  being  given,  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways could  have,  without  hippopotami,  sug- 
gested to  those  people  who  are  in  receipt 
of  his  grants  that  it  might  be  wise  to  buy 
things  which  were  made  in  Ontario.  But 
apparently  that  sort  of  consultation  never 
took  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  wonder  why 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment could  not  have  talked  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  along  these  lines.  As  well, 
he  could  have  talked  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis).  That  hon.  Minister 
dispenses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
millions  of  dollars  in  school  grants,  and  he 
could  have  suggested— the  two  of  them  get 
along  very  well  together,  we  have  noticed 
that— to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  that 
as  he  dispenses  these  millions  of  dollars  in 
school  grants  that  he  could  have  put  a  little 
note  in  with  each  checiue,  and  said  to  the 
school  boards:  "Look  carefully  at  the  label 
of  things  that  you  buy,  because  we  are  going 
to  provide  more  jobs  if  the  things  that  these 
school  boards  buy  are  made  in  Ontario." 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  hon.  member  opposite  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  we  have  sent  out  a 
circular  or  memo  from  the  department  to  the 
boards  telling  them  just  this  fact,  encourag- 
ing them,  particularly  under  the  vocational 
agreement,  to  buy  Canadian-produced  ma- 
chinery. He  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  to 
know  that  there  were  many  exhibitors  at  the 
manufacturers'  opportunity  show  in  London 
who  were  there  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
interesting  school  boards  in  Canadian-made 
products. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant step,  but  I  was  merely  drawing  conclu- 
sions from  what  the  hon.  Minister  said  as 
late  as  yesterday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock 
when  he  cut  off  the  debate.  He  said  this 
really  was  not  where  he  was  directing  his 
attention.  I  do  not  recall  whether  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  was  here  at  the  time 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment was  giving  his  statement  at  five  o'clock. 
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but  had  he  hstened  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  would,  as  I  did,  gather 
the  impression  that  that  was  not  the  approach 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment; that  he  merely  wanted  to  create  the 
impression  through  the  use  of  hippopotami 
that  we  should  look  at  the  labels. 

Much  more  constructively  than  looking 
at  the  labels,  there  is  a  message  that  comes 
out  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letter,  because  in  High- 
ways and  in  Education  are  two  departments 
that  spend  the  bulk  of  this  province's  budget, 
and  if  these  two  departments  seriously  had 
absorbed  the  message  the  hon.  Minister  was 
getting  across,  they  could  have  had  a  very 
substantial  effect. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  would 
be  interested  in  a  little  information  from  this 
department  along  that  line. 

I  am  prepared  to  show  him  an  interesting 
file— an  exchange  of  correspondence  with 
myself  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development— where  complete  agreement 
was  reached  to  undertake  just  the  things 
the  hon.  member  is  suggesting  as  far  as  The 
Department  of  Highways  is  concerned,  not 
only  at  the  level  of  the  department's  own 
purchases,  but  with  respect  to  those  things 
that  the  department  subsidizes. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  thank  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  for  that  bit  of  information.  If  he 
was  here  yesterday— and  I  was  only  watching 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Was  that 
a  contribution? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  feels  that  it  was. 

I  would  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
paid  a  little  more  attention  to  what  this  letter 
I  was  reading  from  was  saying.  And  for  this 
request  for  specifications  and  tenders— I  can- 
not quickly  find  it— if  it  is  of  importance  I 
will  send  it  to  the  hon.  Minister,  but  he 
knows  what  it  said.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  materials  they  bid  on  should  come  from 
any  particular  place,  there  is  no  indication 
that  there  will  be  preference.  I  would  have 
thought  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  was 
serious  about  getting  this  message  across,  that 
he  could  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  putting 
up  another  100  billboards,  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  inviting  2,000  women  to  lunch,  put 
a  little  box  in  red  ink  on  those  specifications 
saying:  "We  prefer  you  to  buy  Canadian  and 
where  prices  are  equal  we  will  give  con- 
sideration or  extra  consideration  to  Canadian 
products."  I  would  have  thought  that  would 
have  been  fairly  simple. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I— 

Mr.  Singer:  No!  I  am  not  going  to  be 
interrupted  again.  The  hon.  Minister  can 
speak  after  I  am  through. 

I  would  have  thought  that  as  capable  a 
Minister  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
would  have  thought  of  this  himself.  But  he 
did  not  do  it  and  it  is  not  on  that  form.  So 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I 
was  making  yesterday  is  valid,  and  it  is  more 
validly  established  now  in  light  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  before  he 
adjourned  the  debate  and  in  light  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
and  by  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  emphasis  of  this  buy 
Ontario  programme  was  switched  just  in  this 
debate  from  Ontario  to  Canada  because, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  realization  that  it  was  a 
little  selfish.  This  "buy"  programme  was 
directed  specifically  at  the  glorification  of  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  at 
the  glorification  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development.  And  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  money  of  this 
province  was  wasted  in  that  regard.  If  the 
government  had  been  serious  about  this, 
there  were  steps  available  that  could  have 
been  taken  and  should  have  been  taken  in 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  in  The 
Department  of  Education  in  the  purchase  by 
hon.  Ministers  of  their  furniture.  We  all 
know  these  things  were  not  done.  And  we 
all  know  that  examining  the  "buy"  portion 
of  this  programme  in  its  entirety,  these  mass- 
ive campaigns  of  signs,  these  dinners,  and  on 
and  on,  could  only  have  been  directed  for 
one  purpose. 

May  I  say  that  many  of  the  things  the 
hon.  Minister  did  in  other  sections,  his  shows 
and  so  on,  I  commend  him  for,  but  I  suggest 
that  the  public  part,  the  Madison  Avenue 
part,  the  imagery  part,  the  gimmick  part, 
was  done  to  build  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  of  Ontario  a  story  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  do  politically  in  this  House. 
They  did  it  through  advertising  agencies  and 
for  that  they  should  be  condemned. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  because  my  mind  boggles  at 
trying  to  get  this  accurately,  if  he  would 
inform  me  how  that  ad  on  TV  went  precisely 
about  if  every  consumer,  did  it  say,  would 
spend  $100  less  abroad  then  it  would  create 
so  many  jobs  in  Ontario? 
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Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  I  do  not  recall 
which  specific  ad  the  hon.  member  is  referring 
to.  Some  of  the  ads  which  I  have  seen  on 
television— and  I  have  not  seen  many  of  them 
or  by  any  means  all  of  the  ones  there  have 
been— but  the  basic  message  which  we  have 
attempted  to  get  across  was  to  translate  the 
immense  $9  billion  deficit  on  international 
payments,  to  translate  that  into  some  form 
which  could  be  instantly  recognized  by 
individuals  themselves.  And  since  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  makes  up  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  has  a  greater 
influence  than  any  other  factor  on  it,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  therefore  we  should  draw 
to  his  attention  that  he  can  make  a  decision 
in  the  favour  of  our  own  economy  and  jobs. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  translate  this  to  him 
we  took  the  amount  of  imported  manufac- 
tured goods  and  semi-manufactured  goods 
coming  into  this  province  per  year  and  divided 
that  by  the  number  of  people  there  are  in 
the  province.  It  comes  out  to  be  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $237  per  person.  We 
pointed  out  that  since  we  have  6  million 
people,  this  could  be  reduced  by  $100  a  per- 
son and  if  this  reduction  was  then  carried  out 
in  terms  of  manufacturing  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  this  could  result  in  $600  million 
worth  of  manufacturing  carried  on  in  Ontario. 
And  that  this,  on  the  basis  of  $10,000  a  job, 
would  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
60,000  jobs. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
courteously,  would  he  tell  me  which  adver- 
tising agency  I  might  contact  in  order  to  find 
out  the  precise  wording  of  that  ad? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  have  to  contact  any  advertising  agency, 
he  is  perfectly  free  to  come  down  to  the 
department  and  we  will  be  happy  to  give 
him  copies  of  the  script. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wanted  to  compliment  the 
advertising  agency  on  the  delightful  jingle, 
the  music  they  have  in  the  background, 
because  it  delighted  my  four-year-old  no  end. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  who  has 
given  us  the  figures  of  how  much  we  import 
per  year  per  person,  and  how  much  do  we 
sell  per  year  per  person  in   other  countries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
you  see,  this  is  tlie  confusing  part  of  the 
point.  I  gave  you  only  the  figures  of  manu- 
factured goods  that  have  labour  content  in 
them-a  high  labour  content  of  $235.    Actu- 


ally,  we   import  over   $320  per  person  into 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Whicher:     How  much  do  we  export? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  export  about  the 
same  amount,  out  of  Canada,  about  tliat 
amount. 

Mr.  Whicher:    How  much  out  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  second.  I 
would  have  to  have  it  broken  down.  You 
see  a  great  deal  of  that  is  the  sale  of  wheat— 
a  half  a  billion  dollars— so  therefore  when 
people  use  the  export-import  figure,  the  only 
one  that  is  really  meaningful  is  to  take  the 
manufactured  goods  export-import  figure  on 
a  per  capita  basis.  Actually  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  out  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  or  out  of  Canada,  is  low.  It  is  no- 
where near  that  figure,  but  I  do  not  have 
it.    I  will  be  happy  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  probably  I  could  add  something 
to  what  is  bothering  our  friends  across  the 
street.  I  happen  to  be  the  director  of  a  tele- 
phone company,  it  is  only  a  small  company, 
but  we  are  spending  $250,000  this  year  on  a 
dial  system  and  we  had  tenders  from  England, 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  examined 
those  tenders  very  thoroughly  and  the 
directors  all  decided  that  they  would  certainly 
buy  Canadian.  In  examining  those  tenders 
we  found  we  were  getting  the  best  deal  with 
our  own  Canadian  companies.  In  spite  of 
the  exchange,  it  was  going  to  cost  about 
the  same  amount.  The  exchange  rate  did 
not  make  any  difference,  we  were  still  cheaper 
than  the  American  companies  and  the  English 
companies. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture ) :  In  light  of  the  question  asked  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce,  sir,  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  some  figures  that  just 
came  to  my  desk  this  morning,  as  a  result 
of  a  report  that  has  been  handed  to  me  by 
Mr,  Perkins  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
Ideal  Homes  Show  in  London,  England.  I 
was  most  impressed  by  these  figures,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  think  through  you  I  might 
convey  them  to  the  House,  because  to  me 
they,  in  a  way,  provide  an  answer  to  the 
hon.  member's  question. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  home  show  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  Ontario  government  put 
on  a  display  of  agricultural  products  that  we 
export  to  Great  Britf\in,  we  had  15  leading 
food  processors  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
exhibiting  and  combining  in  this  organization 
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to  put  on  this  show.  They  presented  their 
products  to  three  miUion  people  who  attended. 
We  sold,  sales  on  an  individual  basis,  to 
200,000  people  and  we  provided  free  samples 
to  another  800,000  people  of  Ontario-pro- 
duced agricultural  products. 

Now  my  hon.  friends  may  say,  this  should 
be,  surely,  as  was  suggested  yesterday,  a 
job  for  the  federal  government.  Well,  it  may 
be  a  job  for  the  federal  government,  but  we 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  interested  in 
Ontario  farm  products.  We  produce,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  65  per  cent  of  all  fruit 
and  vegetables  produced  in  Canada,  amount- 
ing to  well  over  $200  million  worth  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  House  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  Ideal  Homes 
Show,  we  sold  9.5  tons  of  cheese;  we  sold  five 
tons  of  honey;  we  sold  3,000  cases  or  60  tons 
of  pickles;  we  sold  2,000  cases  or  40  tons  of 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  soups  and  juices. 
This  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  indicative  of  the 
job  this  government  is  trying  to  do  in  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  work- 
ing together. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  hippopotamuses 
or  hippopotami? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  always  the  hippopotamus 
that  has  its  mouth  open  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  think  that  what  we  have  suggested 
here  is  a  typical  illustration  of  what  this 
government  is  doing  as  a  team  to  promote 
Ontario  farm  products  and  the  sale  of  Ontario- 
produced  products,  whether  it  be  urban  or 
rural. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  not  only  many  people  in 
Ontario  who  have  been  complimentary  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  but  also  most  of  us,  I  would 
say  all  of  us,  in  this  House  have  some  feeling 
that  he  has  certainly  tried  in  many  instances 
to  do  a  good  job.  But  I  would  point  out  this, 
it  has  been  said  in  this  House  and  in  the 
press  all  over  the  province,  that  trade  is  sim- 
ply just  not  a  one-way  street  and  that  when 
we,  for  example,  or  when  the  hon.  Minister  or 
his  department  or  the  government  as  a  whole, 
by  either  advertising  directly  or  indirectly, 
suggest  that  we  should  stop  buying  German 
goods,  and  purchase  goods  made  here  in 
Canada,  we  are  cutting  down  the  amount 
of  imports  from  Germany. 

Now  this  may  be  good;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  trade  is  strictly  a  two-way  street  and 
I  just  happen  to  have  here   in  my  hand  a 


March  16  edition  of  the  Financial  Post  in 
which  this  is  pointed  out  by  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  in  other  words  the  German 
side,  it  is  a  full  page  ad  on  how  to  get  trade 
with  Germany.  It  is  headed:  "How  to  Trade 
with  Germany."  It  sparks  Canadian  economy. 
German  exports  to  Canada  provide  funds  for 
purchase  of  Canadian  products.  German- 
Canadian  trade  maintains  a  flourishing  level 
from  year  to  year,  with  West  German  exports 
to  Canada  in  1962  reaching  an  estimated  $140* 
million  and  Canadian  exports  to  West  Ger- 
many amounting  to  nearly  $180  million. 

In  other  words,  we  are  selling  $40  million 
more  worth  of  goods  to  Germany  than  we  are 
importing.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  good, 
as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  I  believe, 
said;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  German 
people  are  going  to  buy  Canadian  goods, 
they  must  have  Canadian  dollars  to  pay  for 
them,  and  trade  is  simply  not  a  one-way 
street. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  has  gotten  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  over  this  trade  crusade,  because 
the  trade  crusade  in  our  generation  is  rather 
a  new  thing.  But  it  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  world.  People  always 
have  been  trying  to  sell  their  goods.  The 
brutal  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  there  are 
only  two  countries  in  the  world,  namely 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Venezuela, 
from  whom  we  import  more  goods  than  we 
export. 

I  will  give  you  an  example,  that  perhaps 
does  not  affect  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  directly,  but  in  our  wheat 
sales  to  China  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  we  have  exported  many  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  wheat  more  than  we  have 
imported  from  China.  But  now,  when  the 
wheat  board  is  sitting  down  trying  to  sell 
more  wheat  to  China,  we  find  that  they  are 
insisting  that  we  take  Chinese  textiles  into 
this  country  as  a  form  of  payment. 

I  say  that  the  Chinese  would  be  silly  if 
they  did  not  try  to  sell  goods  to  Canada, 
because  this  is  the  way  that  it  is  done.  Not 
just  in  Ontario  or  in  Canada,  but  all  across 
the  world.  While  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  glamour  surrounding  himself  and  his 
department  and  around  the  whole  Ontario 
government,  nevertheless,  there  will  be  a 
pay  day,  and  I  suggest  that  pay  day  is 
approaching  very  shortly,  when  we  must 
realize  that  in  order  to  sell  our  goods  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  we  must  be  prepared  to 
buy  goods  back  from  those  people. 

The    hon.     Minister    of    Ecoaomics    and 
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Development  nods  his  head.  But  the  fact  is 
that  only  vvitli  two  nations  in  the  whole 
world,  of  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  trading 
nations  with  whom  we  deal,  there  are  only 
two  nations  at  the  present  time  which  sell 
more  goods  to  us  than  we  sell  to  them.  I  think 
that  this  is  an  astonishing  record.  It  is  a 
record  of  which,  probably,  we  should  be 
proud;  but  it  is  a  record  that  was  there  long 
before  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  ever  started  any  trade  crusade 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  These  trade 
crusades  have  been  going  on  for  many,  many 
years.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  is  to  be  complimented  on 
making  the  average  citizen  of  Ontario 
knowledgable  of  these  facts,  but  nevertheless 
we  must  be  prepared  to  buy  goods  from  the 
other  countries,  and  I  think  that  the  average 
citizen  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  through 
the  immense  amount  of  advertising  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
has  done  in  the  province,  is  not  aware  of  that 
particular  fact. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  just  say  to  the  hon.  member  who  has 
spoken,  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  to 
the  House  two  statements  that  Mr.  Gordon 
has  made— Mr.  Walter  Gordon,  the  federal 
Minister  of  Finance: 

The  symptom  of  our  problem  is  the 
billion  dollar  a  year  gap  between  what 
we  buy  and  what  we  sell  abroad.  These 
deficits  mean  that  year  after  year  Canadians 
have  been  buying  more  goods  and  services 
from  foreigners  than  we  have  been  selling 
to  them.  We  have  settled  the  difference  by 
importing  foreign  capital. 

This  often  means  selling  off  Canadian- 
owned  companies  and  resources.  It  also 
means  going  into  debt  to  foreigners. 

We  have  been  importing  goods  of 
various  kinds  in  large  quantities,  some  of 
which  could  have  been  produced  at  home. 
Because  of  this,  unemployment  has  been 
greater  than  it  need  to  have  been.  We 
must  produce  at  home,  goods  that  will 
effectively  compete  with  those  we  now 
import.  We  must  export  more. 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  is  absolutely  correct 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  endorses  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  the  point  is  that  we  must 
sell  more  to  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  also  agree  with  that, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  ways  of  exporting 


more  to  the  United  States  is  not  to  make  fun 
of  our  efforts  in  going  there  and  trying  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  making  any  fun,  I 
assure  you. 

Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    I   agree;    I   did   not 
mean  to  talk  in  reference  to  the  hon.  member. 
Now  just  let  me  read  from  the  commercial 
letter  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce: 
The  value  of  consumer  goods  imported 
was    $1,871,000,000    and    the    net    capital 
inflow     needed     to    balance    our    current 
account  deficit  was  $989  million,  roughly 
half  the  value  of  the  consumer  goods  im- 
ported.    Clearly     greater     selectivity     and 
moderation   in   the   purchase   of   consumer 
goods  from  abroad  is  urgently  needed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  has 
today  looked  at  the  editorial  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  and  I  must  frankly  disclaim  having 
written  it.  But  if  you  read  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  it: 

To  maintain  a  permanently  high  level  of 
production  and  employment,  Canada  must 
manufacture  many  things  she  now  imports, 
and  increase  her  exports  of  manufactured 
goods. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  tlie  hon.  gentleman 
that  I  wholly  agree  with  what  he  says  but 
it  is  fair  to  point  this  out.  He  was  the  one 
who  said,  and  it  actually  is  not  quite  correct; 
it  was  a  licence  that  some  writer  took,  but 
he  was  the  one  who  pointed  out  to  me— the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce- that  there  were  five 
jobs  chasing  one  man  in  Germany.  All  right 
he  said  that.  Now  let  me  say  also  that  one  of 
the  reasons  Germany  can  have  five  jobs 
chasing  one  man  is  because  she  has  a  large 
balance  in  her  favour  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  not  with  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  moment.  We  go 
back  to  the  days  of  beads  and  pelts  if  we 
get  over  the  days  of  currency;  if  we  go  back 
to  bilateral  trade.  Multilateral  trade  means 
using  currency.  Multilateral  trade  means  you 
trade  with  a  great  many  people  during  the 
year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  hope 
that  your  income  has  been  a  little  greater 
than  your  outgo.  You  cannot  hope  to  balance 
with  each  and  every  individual  country  but 
you  can  try  to  get  it  as  close  to  a  balance  as 
possible. 

But  living  next  to  the  United  States,  with 
18  million  people  in  our  country  and  180 
million  there,  and  with  a  gross  national 
product  of  $40  biUion  here  and  $550  billion 
there,  and  invaded  by  their  radio  and  their 
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television  and  every  other  form  of  communi- 
cation, our  people  see  their  cars  and  their 
clothes  and  their  household  objects  and  they 
want  them.  This  accounts  for  the  natural  in- 
clination to  buy  American  appliances  and 
American  goods. 

I  can  say  this:  Last  year,  for  example,  we 
ended  up  the  year  1962  $848  million  in  the 
hole  in  this  country.  Last  year  we  spent  $848 
million  more  than  we  took  in.  Interestingly 
enough  we  had  a  small  surplus  on  merchan- 
dise, that  is  hard  goods,  things  you  can  use, 
sit  on  and  wear;  we  had  about  a  $90  million 
surplus  on  that  account  but  we  had  nearly  $1 
billion  deficit  on  the  invisible  account.  This 
arises  from  insurance,  from  premiums,  from 
dividends,  from  interest,  from  sending  our 
goods  out  in  other  people's  ships  and  so  on. 
In  a  country  such  as  ours,  with  the  investment 
as  it  has  been  made,  these  invisible  accounts 
as  I  recall  increased  at  about  the  rate  of  12 
per  cent  between  1951  and  1961—12.5  or 
something— a  year.  And  with  this  built-in- 
expense,  this  is  going  to  go  on. 

Two  other  facts  I  think  are  rather  interest- 
ing. Last  year  our  exports  out  of  Canada 
increased  by— and  I  am  using  my  memory— I 
think,  about  7.7  per  cent  but  our  imports 
increased  by  over  8.5  per  cent.  If  Mr.  Gordon 
is  correct  and  if  the  banks  are  correct  and  if 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  is  correct  and  if,  let 
us  say,  everybody  but  Macaulay  is  correct, 
that  you  have  got  to  balance  these  inter- 
national payments,  then  I  can  frankly  say  to 
you,  you  cannot  do  it  through  exports  alone. 

Mathematically  you  can  work  it  out.  If 
you  look  at  the  average  over  the  last  ten 
years,  or  even  take  the  average  over  the  last 
year  or  two,  even  holding  our  imports  level, 
we  would  have  to  increase  our  exports  at 
something  like  nine  to  15  per  cent  a  year  over 
the  next  five  years.  We  have  never  accom- 
plished anything  like  that,  even  in  1951  which 
was  the  boom  year  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned in  terms  of  exports  and  imports  and 
the  balance  between  them.  Fifteen  per  cent 
is  just  an  impossibility.  I  do  not  know  why, 
then,  people  say,  "Look,  you  ought  to  do  the 
whole  thing  on  exports".  You  cannot  do  it  all 
on  exports.  We  ought  to  flatten  that  line  right 
now,  because  you  cannot  do  it  all  on  exports. 
So  then  the  next  thing  that  he  said,  somebody 
such  as  the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale  or 
whatever  his  riding  is,  suggested  to  me  is  that 
we  should  not  be  in  the  export  business,  we 
are  competing  with  the  federal  government; 
or,  in  any  event,  it  is  their  jurisdiction.  Then 
in  the  next  breath  he  says  we  should  do 
something  about  increasing  our  trade  with 
Asia.  Well,  how  one  can  get  out  of  the  export 


business  on  one  hand  and  increase  trade  with 
Asia  on  the  other— and  the  Caribbean  area 
and  so  on— is  beyond  me. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  we  are  living  in  a  day  and  age 
of  multilateral  trade  and  we  cannot  hope— 
and  there  is  not  an  economist  who  holds  a 
position  of  quality  in  this  country  who,  I 
think,  would  say  that  in  a  day  of  multilateral 
trade  you  can  hope  to  balance  your  accounts 
with  every  single  one  of  your  trading  partners. 
What  we  can  do  and  what  we  must  do  is  to 
attack  the  large  deficit  which  we  have  with 
the  United  States.  But  if  my  hon.  friend 
thinks  that  we  can  have  a  programme  in  this 
province  which  advocates  selectively  whom 
we  should  attack  when  they  are  buying  70 
per  cent  of  everything  we  sell,  then  I  say 
indeed  they  have  ways  and  means,  and  have 
shown  it,  that  when  their  industries  start  in 
any  way  to  be  hurt  they  can  retaliate  very 
quickly  and  very  eflFectively. 

I  want  to  point  this  out,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  most  important  thing.  Germany  at  the 
moment,  certainly,  should  not  resent  our 
efforts  to  balance  our  own  payments.  Some  of 
the  most  outstanding  international  organiza- 
tions, such  as  OECD  and  the  Monetary  Fund 
and  others,  have  said  that  it  is  imperative  for 
Canada  to  balance  its  international  payments. 
It  is  imperative  to  do  it.  It  is  upon  these  that 
the  stability  of  the  Canadian  dollar  rests. 

This  being  so,  the  only  way  we  can  possibly 
do  it  is  to  buy  a  little  less,  or  in  any  event 
reduce  the  rate  of  increase  of  imports  coming 
into  this  country.  I  told  the  House  just  yester- 
day, or  the  day  before,  that  last  summer  they 
were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent 
over  the  year  before.  That  is  a  terrible  in- 
crease. And  when  one  sees  everything  in  the 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  everything 
else,  somebody  has  to  stand  up  and  remind 
our  people  to  make  a  decision  for  Canada. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  hon.  members: 
Every  authority  in  the  world  advocates  that 
Canada  find  a  way  to  balance  its  accounts; 
every  single  country.  And  certainly  the  federal 
government  now  is  dedicated  to  this  and  I 
am  very  glad  it  is.  We  are  happy  in  every 
way  to  support  them.  I  told  Mr.  Gordon  this 
and  I  am  going  down  to  talk  to  him  about  it 
to  find  ways  with  him,  and  Mr.  Sharp  and 
others,  to  help  to  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  You  will  be  able  to 
get  along  with  those  fellows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Certainly  I  will  get 
along  with  them.  I  knew  them  personally 
long  before  they  selected  your  party  to  run 
for,  I  might  point  out.  Certainly  Mr.  Gordon, 
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in  any  event,  is  a  very  fine  and  able  man. 
But  I  am  just  simply  pointing  out  we  have 
to  find  ways  of  balancing  these  payments;  we 
cannot  do  it  alone  on  exports,  so  we  have 
also  drawn  to  the  attention  of  our  people 
that  we  have  to  do  something  about  imports. 
The  fundamental  thing— going  back  to  Ger- 
many—is this:  Germany  has  .4  per  cent  un- 
employment; .4  per  cent  practically  no 
unemployment  in  Germany.  It  ends  up  the 
year  with  money  in  the  bank.  We  have  in 
Canada,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  about 
5.3  per  cent  unemployment.  It  is  a  lot  lower 
in  Ontario,  thank  God  for  that,  but  it  is  high 
enough  wherever  it  is,  too  high.  All  right. 
The  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
attack  these  things,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
create  opportunities  to  sell  secondary  manu- 
factured goods  in  this  province.  We  are  going 
to  find  markets  for  them;  they  are  overseas 
and  tlicy  are  also  here. 

This  is,  in  essence,  the  programme  that  we 
have  been  working  on.  And  I  honestly  say 
this  to  the  hon.  member:  I  offer  no  apologies 
to  a  single  person  in  this  House  for  anything 
I  have  done.  I  have  made  some  mistakes,  I 
acknowledge  it.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  said  last  year 
in  Hansard,  and  I  have  it  here:  "Go  ahead 
iind  be  courageous;  make  mistakes,  but  go 
ahead.  What  we  need  is  bold  and  creative 
iind  courageous  action."  I  have  done  my  very 
best  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I 
agree  witli  wliat  tlie  hon.  Minister  has  said, 
probably  100  nor  cent;  if  not  that  much,  very 
close  to  it.  He  has  put  the  problem  right  here 
in  front  of  us,  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  opinion  he  has  not  given  us  the 
answer.  It  is  true  that  he  has  tried  but  the 
thing  is  this:  The  one  country  with  which  we 
have  to  reduce  tlie  trading  deficit  is  with  the 
United  Stales,  tliat  is  who  it  is  witli,  and  the 
problem  has  been  put  right  here  before  us. 
But  tlie  answer— I  know  he  is  trying  to  get 
it,  but  it  has  not  been  given. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question:  For  ex- 
ample this  one:  much  glamour  was  given 
about  tlie  fact  that  souvenirs  sold  to  tourists 
in  the  pro\ince  of  Ontario  were  not  manu- 
factured here.  As  a  result  of  that,  I  believe 
it  was  imder  his  department  in  connection 
with  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity, 
they  had  many  people  throughout  the  prov- 
ince make  souvenirs  and  they  had  a  souvenir 
show  down  here  at  the  sportsmen's  show 
that  was  quite  effective. 

Now  then,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  this  question:  what  follow-up  is  there 
on    this   particular   line    of   business?    It   was 


suggested  in  the  paper  that  perhaps  Ontario 
would  make  $2  million  worth  of  souvenirs 
that  were  now  being  imported.  Because  if 
he  feels  that  he  was  successful,  I  want  to  tell 
him  now  that  I  went  to  these  people  and 
have  tried  to  buy  these  goods  and  to  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 
no  follow-up  at  all. 

I  know  of  a  certain  person  who  was  going 
to  put  a  store  in  a  certain  tourist  town  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  sell  nothing  but 
souvenirs  which  were  manufactured  in  the 
province.  Inquiries  were  made  and  I  find  that 
you  cannot  buy  these  souvenirs.  Now  I  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  advertising  done  about  this  particular 
line  of  business,  the  hon.  Minister  got  some 
great  publicity  over  it,  but  there  has  been 
no  follow-up— that  is  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn— there  has  been  no  follow-up 
about  it  and  I  would  like  to  have  his  com- 
ments on  that  particular  phase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  I  do  not  consider  the 
souvenir  show  a  mistake.  I  consider  it  was 
a  bit  of  a  disappointment,  I  can  honestly  say 
that. 

It  was  a  disappointment,  I  think,  because 
it  was  something  that  was  new,  something  we 
tried  and  we  are  going  to  go  back  at  it.  It 
lias  bo^en  mostly  sponsored  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity— the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Cathcart)  is  not  here  today. 

The  follow-up  that  we  have  relates  to  our 
own  staff  who,  of  course,  now  know  all  of 
the  companies  which  took  part  in  this  and 
who  had  designs  in  the  show.  We  also  know 
the  companies  which  are  importing  the 
souvenirs,  and  incidentally,  it  is  not  $2  mil- 
lion, something  like  $60  million  a  year  in 
souvenirs  that  are  sold  in  Canada  and  about 
$40  million  worth  of  them  are  imported  from 
out  of  the  country.  What  we  do,  and  what 
we  have  attempted  to  do,  is  to  follow  this 
up  by  going  to  all  of  the  companies  and 
organizations  such  as  the  Niagara  Parks  Com- 
mission and  our  own  commission,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Development  Commission,  and 
other  organizations  which  are  buying  and 
distributing  souvenirs  and  encouraging  them 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  makers  of  souvenirs 
that  we  know  of  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
This  is  aboiit  all  we  can  do,  short  of  making 
them  ourselves. 

I  honestly  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  it;  I  am 
not  at  all  sorry  we  tried  and  we  are  going  to 
try  again. 

Now,  may  I  just  make  one  reference  to 
something  else  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  and 
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that  is  this;  there  has  been  a  lot  said  in  this 
House  about  small  businesses  and  my  pre- 
occupation with  piddling  little  orders  and 
picayune  little  businesses  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  put  it 
squarely  on  the  record,  so  it  is  there  for 
every  hon.  member  to  use  at  a  later  date, 
because  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  major 
issue.  Manufacturing  establishments  that  have 
five  employees  or  less  in  Ontario:  there  are 
4,702  of  them.  This  represents— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Excuse  me,  what  was  the  number 
of  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  go  over  it  again. 
This  is  the  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Ontario  having  five  employees 
or  less:  there  are  4,702  of  them.  That  repre- 
sents 35  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments  in 
Ontario.  It  represents  10,637  employees  and 
the  selling  value  of  their  shipments  from  the 
factories  is  $125  million.  The  number  of 
establishments  with  employees  of  five  to  14  is 
3,606.  This  represents  26  per  cent  of  the 
establishments,  30,000  employees  and  $408 
million  worth  of  shipments. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  percent- 
age of  the  employees  are  in  these  establish- 
ments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  second,  please. 
From  15  to  49,  that  is  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments with  15  to  49  employees,  is  2,727. 
This  is  20  per  cent  of  the  establishments, 
73,000  employees,  and  represents  $1,158  mil- 
lion of  the  selling  value. 

Now  recapitulating:  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  Ontario  with  fewer  than  50 
employees  is  11,000  out  of  13,000.  This 
represents  something  like  115,000  employees 
or  something  like  17  or  18  per  cent  of  all  the 
employees,  110,000  or  115,000  out  of  600,- 
000;  the  selling  value  is  something  near 
$2  billion  out  of  $11  billion.  (See  Appendix.) 

So  I  say  that  anyone  who  thinks  that  some 
attention  should  not  be  given  to  small 
businesses  in  this  province  is  really  not  aware 
of  the  economic  facts  involved. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  a  complete  red  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  may  be  in  the 
hon.  member's  opinion  a  complete  red  herring, 
but  we  will  turn  it  into  another  kind  before 
we  are  finished  with  him  on  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  this  fact.  These 
are  small  companies,  they  are  characteristic 


of  a  growing  society;  because  most  productive, 
creative  societies  start  with  these  small  com- 
panies. This  is  where  they  begin  and  they 
grow  and  increase.  To  look  at  society  and 
say:  "you  only  need  to  take  care  of  a  couple 
of  the  big  boys"— 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Who 
said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  suggestion  has 
been  made,  for  example,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  die  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  complete  contradiction  of— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  hon.  Minister  has  attributed  to  me 
words  that  I  have  never  said.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  a  complete  distortion  of  com- 
ments I  have  made,  which  I  will  explain, 
not  very  hopefully,  for  his  edification  later. 
But  this  is  a  complete  distortion  and  I  never 
at  any  time  used  the  words  that  he  has  now 
attributed  to  me.  I  challenge  him  to  produce 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  produce  them. 
This  is  what  the  hon.  member  said: 

They  are  dealing  with  picayune  little 
items,  producing  a  little  plant  or  assisting 
a  little  unit  of  production  there,  and  en- 
couraging still  other  small  units  of  pro- 
duction somewhere  else,  and  not  dealing 
with  the  really  substantial  question. 

That  is  what— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  it  should  be  noted, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  helping  big  boys,  I  said  we  should 
deal  with  substantial  questions.  I  think  we 
should  still  deal  with  substantial  questions. 
The  hon.  Minister  can  complete  his  diversion 
and  his  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the 
true  issue,  but  I  will  have  something  more 
to  say  about  what  are  the  substantial  ques- 
ions. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Who  was  the  author  of  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  trying  to  detract  atten- 
tion from  the  substantial  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  let  me  go  on 
to  the  next  little  statement  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber made. 

What  is   left  under  the   control  of  the 
Canadians    in    the    main    are    all   picayune 
little  two-bit  outfits- 
Mr.  Bryden:   That  is  true,  that  is  true! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay: 

—which  the  Minister  is  so  intent  on  en- 
couraging while  all  our  major  production 
is  falling  into  the  hands  of  American  dom- 
inated companies, 

Mr.  Br>'den:  And  is  that  not  true?  All  our 
major  production  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  American-controlled  companies  and  that  is 
one  of  the  substantial  questions  with  which 
the  hon.  Minister  should  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  not  arguing  that 
point.  The  hon.  member  was  arguing  that 
all  I  am  trying  to  do  is  look  after  picayune 
little  two-bit  outfits. 

Mr.  Bryden:    That  is  right,  the  fringes. 

Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:    I  offer  no  apologies 
for    trying    to    help    120,000    people    on    the 
employment  roll- 
Mr.    Bryden:     The    problem    is    the    hon. 
Minister  is  doing  nothing  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  then,  the  next 
point  is: 

Even  if  he  has  to  forego  one  or  two  two- 
bit  units  employing  12  people,  let  us  get 
cracking  on  the  problem  of  automation. 

Mr.  Bryden:    That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Sure,  and  the  hon. 
member's  whole  attitude  towards  industry 
is  unless  they  are  big  industrialized  organi- 
zations that  you  can  walk  in  and  unionize 
and  collect  fees  out  of  he  has  not  any  interest 
in  them. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wcntworth  East):  Non- 
sense! Nonsense! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  express  disa- 
greement with  me  as  vigorously  as  he  wishes, 
but  he  reveals  the  total  weakness  of  his  own 
case  when  he  insists  on  attributing  to  me 
things  I  have  never  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  point  is  the  hon. 
member  rising  on? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  a  word  about 
unionism  in  this  debate,  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  just  shown  that  he  has  got  no  case 
that  he  has  to  use  that  t>Tie  of  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  the  hon.  member's 
next  statement,  since  he  was  the  one  who 
wanted  these  statements,  was: 

This,  I  would  suggest,  is  the  direction  to 


which  the  Minister's  thinking  should  be 
turning  rather  than  worrying  too  much 
about,  or  attaching  any  great  significance 
to,  setting  up  an  employment  unit  with  a 
dozen  people  in  it  that  may  last  for  a  year 
or  two. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right,  I  will  stick 
by  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  interested  in  these. 

Mr.  Bryden:    I  will  stick  by  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  However,  I  am  just 
simply  pointing  out  to  him— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
should  be  directing  his  attention  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  has  got  another 
beauty  here,  a  real  gem,  the  one  he  dropped 
on  the  floor  relating  to  the  tourist  industry: 
But  I  think  with  all  deference  to  the  tour- 
ist industry  and  with  all  recognition  of  its 
importance,  it  is  still  relatively  unimport- 
ant as  far  as  the  future  industrial  and 
economic  development  of  the  province  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Bryden:    That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Has  the  hon.  member 
any  idea  how  much  it  brings  into  this  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  said  as  far  as  future  indus- 
trial development  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  economic  develop- 
ment, my  hon.  friend.  The  tourist  industry 
brings  into  this  province  such  vast  quantities 
of  money  that  we  would  be  in  great  diflBculty 
without  it.  I  would  like  to  just  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  we  have  now  reversed  the  trend  in 
relation  to  the  tourist  industry,  and  this  year 
we  now  are  in  a  far  better  position  with  the 
United  States.  I  would  say  to  him  that  this 
is  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  is  not  here  today.  As  far  as 
the  hon.  member's  httle  statement  about  the 
tourist  industry,  I  suppose  he  thinks  it  is 
picayune  too,  docs  he? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  read  what 
I  said.  I  said  I  fully  recognize  its  importance. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  important  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  which  is  what 
he  has  been  doing  because  it  is  the  only 
industry  that  he  has  paid  any  attention  to, 
and  his  main  effort  there  was  to  have  a 
souvenir  contest. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  would  be  all 
very  interesting  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
General  Motors,  General  Electric,  Westing- 
house,  Ford,  Chrysler,  Studebaker,  American 
Motors,  etc.,  etc.,  all  exhibited  in  our  manu- 
facturing opportunities  shows.  I  will  also 
tell  the  hon,  member  that  American  Motors 
has  contributed  $1  million  of  new  orders  in 
Ontario  through  our  new  manufacturing 
opportunities  shows. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Was  that  due  to  the  hon. 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  can  produce  here 
for  you  volumes  of  letters  from  people,  from 
the  General  Motors  Diesel  in  London,  from 
the  mayor  of  Kitchener,  from  just  about  any- 
body you  want  to  name,  who  have  written 
to  me  and  have  told  me  in  dollars  and  cents 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
they  believe  the  Ontario  Trade  Crusade  has 
produced  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Since  the  hon.  member  wondered  just 
how  much  of  this  I  am  relying  on  my  own 
judgment,  I  thought  he  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Do  not  get 
excited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  not  excited,  but 
I  am  enthused  about  something  I  am  doing 
and  I  am  very  discouraged  to  find  that  people 
really  are  more  interested  in  making  this  a 
personal  attack  on  me  rather  than  appreciat- 
ing what  efiForts  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  Diefenbaker  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  to  assess  whether 
we  were  on  the  right  track  and  whether  we 
were  getting  through  to  the  pubhc,  and 
whether  it  was  having  any  effect  upon  the 
economic  decisions  of  the  individuals  in  this 
province,  we  engaged  the  services  of  a  com- 
pany called  Canadian  Facts  Limited.  It  is 
one  of  the  large  companies  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  and  it  takes  surveys  of  public  opinion 
in  relation  to  certain  matters.  We  asked 
them  if  they  would  do  a  large  sampUng  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  determine  whether 
our  trade  crusade  was  getting  through  to 
people  and  whether  they  were  making  deci- 
sions as  a  result  of  it,  and  whether  they 
accepted  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
based. 

Mr.  Reaume:    And  how  they  would  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  was  nothing 
about  how  they  would  like  to  vote,  but  we 
may  follow  that  up  on  another  occasion. 


An  hon.  member:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
table  that  report? 

Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    Sure,    I    would    be 
happy   to   table   it.   These   are   some   of  the 
points.  This  is  reading  from  their  statement 
of  the  highlights  of  the  results- 
Mr.  Reaume:  For  which  they  were  paid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Certainly  they  were 
paid,  but  they  are  also  an  honest  company 
and  they  are  hired  by  some  of  the  biggest 
companies  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  did  not  say  they  were  not 
honest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh,  the  inference  is  as 
clear  as  a  bell. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  said  it,  I 
did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  could  not  possibly 
answer  the  questions  the  hon.  Minister  put 
to  them  except  by  extremely  detailed  depth 
analysis  interviews,  which  I  am  sure  they  did 
not  undertake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  is 
already  sure  without  even  having  seen  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  they  conduct  such  sort 
of  surveys  or  did  they  go  merely  and  ask  a 
few  questions?  Did  they  conduct  interviews 
in  depth  lasting  for  several  hours  or  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  When  I  table  the 
survey  the  hon.  member  will  be  able  to  see 
all  of  the  questions  they  asked  and  their 
depth.  It  is  a  very  big  survey,  I  do  not  mind 
saying.  Over  5,000  people  were  surveyed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  did  it  cost? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  see,  you  are  not 
even  interested  in  the  results,  you  can  hardly 
wait  to  discredit  the  company  that  took  it. 
However,  if  you  do  not  want  to  hear  it  I 
would  be  happy  just  to  table  the  thing. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  get  mad,  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  he  would  like  to  hear  it. 

I    would    like    you    to    know    that    I    un- 
fortunately  have   to   leave    at   a   quarter   to 
four- 
Mr.   Bryden:    Oh,   no,   that   is   always   the 

way. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  opening  the 
fourth  manufacturing  opportunity  show  to- 
night in  North  Bay,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy)  is  going  with  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  characteristic  that  you 
dehver  your  load  and  then  adjourn  the  debate 
so  no  one  can  answer.  This  is  about  the  tenth 
time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  you  come,  Ross,  if  you  are  interested. 
Four  and  a  half  months  following  the 
beginning,  the  campaign  has  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  substantial  majority  of  Ontario 
public  and  these  are  the  facts:  Two-thirds 
of  Ontario  urban  adults,  66  per  cent,  claim 
to  recall  having  seen  or  heard  some  pub- 
licity concerning  Buy  Canadian-made 
Goods  within  the  last  montli  or  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  but  just  hear 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  could  they  help  hear  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  this  is  the 
point  that  they  are  making.  Over  54  per  cent 
can  substantiate  their  claim  by  remembering 
without  prompting  something  related  to  the 
campaign.  Seventy-six  per  cent  claimed  to 
recognize  one  or  more  of  the  specific  slogans 
used  in  the  Trade  Crusade. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  That  would 
be  the  hippopotamus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Over  59  per  cent  can 
support  their  claim  by  correctly  explaining 
one  or  more  of  these  slogans,  and  this  is  the 
basis  of  action— understanding.  Among  the 
various  specifics,  the  60,000  new  jobs  theme 
has  penetrated,  that  was  recognized  by  63 
per  cent,  correctly  explained  by  40  per  cent. 
The  Trade  Crusade  has  achieved  its  highest 
penetration  amongst  men  in  the  Georgian 
Bay,  the  central  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa 
Valley  areas,  in  Toronto  and  Oshawa  and 
amongst  professional  people,  owners  and 
executives.  In  general,  the  essential  message 
has  been  well  understood  by  a  majority  of 
those  wJK)  have  heard  it.  Thirty  per  cent  of 
the  aware  group  could  play  back  the  Buy 
Canadian-made  Goods  theme,  16  per  cent 
recalled  the  more  work  message,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  let  me  finish. 


Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  Is  that  explicit 
enough? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  we  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  was  no  Buy  Canadian  theme?  How 
did  that  Buy  Canadian  theme  get  in  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  not  any  idea 
how  it  got— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  should  consider  why  it 
got  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  fine.  Just  wait 
until  you  hear  the  rest  of  it,  can  you? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  explained  for  an  hour 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  was  no  Buy  Canadian 
theme— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  quite  correct 
and  it  has  been  accepted  that  by  using  their 
good  common  sense  that  what  we  have  been 
saying  is  really  a  Buy  Canadian  theme. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  now  we  have  something 
totally  different.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
arguing  all  along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  I  could  just  finish. 
You  talk  about  me  adjourning  the  debate.  I 
will  sit  down  just  as  soon  as  I  finish  these  two 
pages  if  you  will  leave  me  and  just  give  me 
a  chance. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  It  proves  that  your  tran- 
quilizer is  working. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Ontario  adults  give 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  basic  aim 
of  the  Trade  Crusade,  more  than  nine  out  of 
ten,  93  per  cent,  agree  with  the  Trade 
Crusade's  attempt  to  encourage  people  to  buy 
Canadian-made  goods  wherever  possible. 

7.  This  support  is  reflected  almost  uni- 
formly in  all  regions,  cities  and  occupa- 
tional groups  alike. 

8.  In  the  main,  this  almost  unanimous 
sympathy  to  the  central  aim  of  the  Trade 
Crusade  derives  from  the  popular  belief 
that  it  will  aid  the  unemployment  situation. 

But,  here,  I  think,  is  the  most  important  point: 

9.  The  public  feel,  furthermore,  that  tlie 
campaign  is  having  an  effect  on  its  purchas- 
ing habits.  Forty-one  per  cent  reported 
greater  concern  about  buying  Canadian- 
made  goods,  compared  to  this  time  a  year 
ago.     Forty-five   per   cent   claim   that   the 
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campaign  itself  has  caused  them  to  look 
for  Canadian-made  articles  in  preference 
to  imported  ones.  The  diverted  articles  re- 
ported represent  a  total  expenditure  of 
$199  a  purchaser,  of  $74  a  person,  for  all 
adults  interviewed. 

When  you  add  that  up  and  total  it,  in  the 
terms  of  the  Ontario  economy,  you  can  see 
that  the  Trade  Crusade  has  had  a  very  great 
effect  in  this  province,  and  I  suspect  that 
really— 

Mr.  Reaume:  On  the  party  or  on  the 
people,  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —this  is  the  point  that 
you  are  most  worried  about. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  speaking  later  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  budget  debate  and  making 
some  general  comments  about  the  Trade 
Crusade  and  other  activities  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development,  but  I 
am  most  anxious  that  the  hon.  Minister  should 
hear  these  few  remarks  before  he  takes  the 
plane  about  a  quarter  to  four  and  for  that 
reason  I  stand  now.    One  of  the— 

Mr.  Thomas:  We  are  of  the  same  mind 
too. 

Mr.  White:  One  of  the  great  dangers  in  a 
crusade  of  this  kind,  is  inviting  retaliatory 
action,  and  the  campaign  has  to  be  handled 
with  some  discretion  and  intelligence  to  avoid 
that  disadvantage.  The  hon.  Minister  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  respect,  as  indicated  by  recent 
editorials  in  two  of  the  largest  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  Here  is  one  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  dated  Thursday,  April 
18,  headed,  "Reminder  from  our  Best 
Customer."  I  will  not  read  it  all,  but  here  are 
some  of  the  comments  they  have  made: 

Robert  M.  Macaulay,  Ontario  province 
Minister  of  Economics  was  a  Los  Angeles 
visitor  this  week  and  had  his  briefcase 
filled  with  eye  popping  Canadian  statistics. 
Macaulay  is  frankly  seeking  greater  markets 
for  Canadian  goods  and  services  in  the 
United  States  but  he  is  also  selling  com- 
mon sense  we  can  profitably  heed. 

No  reflection  on  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce. 
One  major  point  is  worthy  of  note. 
From  a  trade  standpoint,  Canada  is  our 
best  customer  by  a  wide  margin.  Canada 
buys  $3.8  billion  annually  in  US  goods, 
more  than  the  next  two  foreign  customers 
combined.  Ontario  province  alone  buys 
more  US  goods  than  any  other  country. 
It  is  a  sore  point  with  Canadians  that  their 
balance  of  trade  with  this  country  is  about 


$1  billion  in  the  red.  US  pohcies  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  often  work 
against  the  expansion  of  Canadian  industry. 

Then  it  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  Trade 

Crusade. 

He  is  getting  an  attentive  hearing,  be- 
cause California  has  a  big  stake  in  Canada, 
some  $100  million  in  Cahfornia  goods  are 
sold  in  Canada  annually.  We  would  do 
well  to  cultivate  such  a  customer.  Canada 
has  been  a  good  neighbour,  perhaps  too 
good  for  her  own  good.  The  Canadians, 
alone  of  our  allies,  paid  cash  for  all  war 
supplies  in  World  War  II.  They  have  not 
petitioned  for  foreign  aid  allocations.  They 
are  not  asking  anything  except  a  chance  to 
do  more  business  with  us,  without  some 
of  the  curbs  we  have  imposed  on  their 
expansion. 

I  would  say  that  is  a  pretty  good  editorial 
from    the    Los   Angeles    Times.     Here   is   an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  is 
the   largest  paper  in   the   US   mid-west  and 
which  has  the  tendency  of  being  somewhat 
critical,   on  occasion,   of  Canadian  activities. 
It   is   headed,    "A    Salesman   from    Canada", 
and  I  must   say,  sir,   I  think  that  is   a  very 
appropriate  title,  and  a  distinguished  one  too: 
Robert  W.   Macaulay,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  for  the  province 
of  Ontario,   came  to  Chicago   to   promote 
the   sale   of  Ontario  products  in  the  mid- 
west. We  do  not  propose  tariffs  or  subsidies, 
he  said,  nor  is  Canada  asking  United  States 
for   special   favours.   Whatever  has   to   be 
done,  Ontario  industry  is  ready  and  willing 
to  do  for  itself.  It  can  and  must  do  every- 
thing possible   to    outproduce   and   outsell 
its  competition. 

They  go  on  to  describe  how  Canada  is  the 

American's  best  customer  abroad: 

But  Americans  spend  $700  million  a  year 
less  in  Canada  than  Canadians  spend  here 
and  it  is  to  our  mutual  advantage  to  bring 
our  trade  into  closer  balance.  Mr.  Macaulay 
does  not  expect  the  applause  of  American 
export  managers,  but  he  is  doing  what  his 
job  calls  for  and  he  is  doing  it  with 
commendable  frankness  and  goodwill. 
Above  all,  he  recognizes  that  business  can 
and  ought  to  take  care  of  itself  and  it  is 
entitled  to  freedom  from  government 
restrictions  and  dictations.  There  are  many 
in  this  country  who  could  profit  from  his 
example. 

I  simply  read  that  into  the  record  because 
all  hon.  members  of  this  House  acknowledge 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  has  expended  himself  tirelessly. 
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he  has  spent  himself  selflessly,  to  assist  the 
secondary  manufacturers  and  the  other  indus- 
trial sectors  in  this  province;  and  I  think  I 
speak  for  all  hon.  members  in  the  House  in 
thanking  him  for  giving  his  all  to  this  cause, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  us  hear  you;  we 
have  heard  him,  let  us  hear  what  you  have 
to  say. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  one  person  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  Chairman;  are  they  going  now  to 
try  to  see  if  they  can  get  somebody  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  spoke  for  two 
hours,  two  or  three  days  ago. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  I 
took  in  this  House,  especially  not  apologize 
to  the  hon.  Minister  who  was  the  only  one 
who  spoke  for  two  or  three  hours.  I  spoke 
for  about  an  hour  in  relation  to  a  speech  of 
his  which  was  two  or  three  hours  long.  He 
has  made  several  other  speeches  since  then 
of  about  an  hour  in  length  more  or  less,  and 
usually,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  attacks  all 
sorts  of  people  in  his  speeches,  and  then 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  so 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  say  anything  in 
relation  to  what  he  has  said.  However,  he 
did  not  quite  manage  to  hold  on  quite  long 
enough.  He  said  himself  that  he  would  be 
here  until  a  quarter  to  four  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  any  comments  I  wish  to  make  can 
be  made  long  before  tlien. 

The  hon.  Minister,  as  we  know,  is  a  great 
hand  at  personal  attacks  on  individuals,  call- 
ing their  motives  into  question,  attributing 
to  them  comments  they  have  not  made,  and 
he  gave  a  very  fine  exhibition  of  that  just  a 
few  moments  ago.  He  attributed  to  me,  of 
course,  a  great  many  things  that  I  did  not 
say.  He  read  statements  I  made,  out  of  con- 
text, and  I  am  just  going  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  them. 

He  referred  to  and  quoted  from  a  survey 
he  had  made,  and  I  must  say,  having  heard 
the  STirvcy,  that  I  thought  it  showed  a  most 
unimpr(ssi\f'  result.  I  suggested  to  him  that 
no  survey  of  the  nature  he  was  talking  about 
could  possibly  answer  the  questions  that  he 
said  he  had  put  to  the  survey  company;  that 
is,  what  was  motivating  people  to  act  as  they 
did  or  whether  they  were  being  motivated 
to  ch;inge  their  buying  habits.  The  question 
of  motivations  is  a  very  difficult  one,  that  is 
never  answered  simply  by  a  question  to  a 
person,  "Why  did  you  do  this?"  It  does  not 
come  out  at  all  in  his  immediate  answer  wliy 
in  fact  he  did  it. 


\Miat  the  survey  did  show,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  in  the  areas  where  it  was  competent  to 
indicate  results,  is  that  there  was  a  certain 
vague  awareness  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
efforts  by  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  province.  That  is  the  main 
conclusion  one  could  draw  from  the  survey. 

But  another  rather  interesting  fact  that 
came  out  was  that  most  of  those  who  were 
^•aguely  aware  of  it  thought  of  it  as  a  "Buy 
Canadian"  programme. 

The  other  day  the  hon.  Minister  held  forth 
at  his  usual  muck-raking,  mud-slinging  best, 
attacking  everyone  over  here  because  we  had 
suggested  that  tliis  was  being  interpreted 
as  a  "Buy  Canadian"  campaign  with  some 
ratlier  unfortunate  overtones.  He  stated,  and 
berated  us  for  questioning,  that  this  was  a 
campaign  in  which  the  government  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  consumers  that  before  they 
buy  they  should  look  to  see  if  they  could 
not  get  Canadian  products  of  similar  quality 
at  at  least  as  good  a  price. 

I  suggested  in  my  preliminary  remarks— I 
did  not  put  in  my  own  words,  I  quoted  from 
a  quite  prominent  economist  in  this  country— 
tliat  whatever  may  be  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
own  mind,  his  programme  does  not  say  any- 
thing that  sensible.  What  it  puts  to  people 
in  effect  is  the  very  misleading  proposition 
that  if  they  just  go  out  and  buy  Canadian 
products,  buy  $100  less  in  exports— how  they 
are  to  determine  what  are  imports  and  what 
are  not,  I  do  not  know— but  if  they  just  buy 
$100  less  some   great  benefits  would  result. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
that  is  a  very  misleading  proposition.  It  is 
unfair  to  put  it  to  the  public  in  that  form, 
because  it  is  not  true.  The  hon.  Minister  has 
denied  vehemently  that  any  such  interpreta- 
tion of  his  programme  is  possible.  Now  he 
cites  a  survey  to  indicate  that  that  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  interpretation  that  people  are  mak- 
ing of  his  programme  insofar  as  they  are 
aware  of  it  at  all. 

Now  then,  let  me  get  on  to  this  other 
matter  on  which  he  dwelt  so  laboriously  and 
in  which  he  engaged  in  so  much  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  point  I  was  making.  He 
declaimed  that  production  units  employing 
less  than  50  employees  are  a  significant  part 
of  the  economy.  Nobody  has  ever  denied  it. 
We  should  still  regard  them  in  their  true  sig- 
nificance, in  their  true  perspective. 

According  to  the  figures  the  hon.  Minister 
lias  given  us,  they  represent  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  province,  as  far  as  number  of  establish- 
ments is  concerned,  and  they  employ  some- 
thing like   17  or   18  per  cent  of  the  people 
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employed  in  manufacturing  in  the  province. 
I  think  those  are  approximately  the  figures 
the  hon.  Minister  has  given  us.  They  are 
significant,  but  let  us  face  it,  they  are  of 
secondary   significance. 

The  basic  manufacturing  of  this  province 
is  concentrated  mainly  in  a  relatively  small 
number  of  companies,  very  large  companies 
with  very  large  payrolls  which  together  are 
four  times  as  big  as  those  of  the  smaller 
companies.  These  companies  are  mainly 
under  American  domination,  and  I  will  not 
back  away  one  moment  from  the  statement 
he  quoted  from  me  when  I  said  that  is  a 
major  problem  about  which  he  is  doing 
nothing.    He  is  dealing  with  fringes. 

Certainly  the  small  companies  are  impor- 
tant, but  we  have  to  deal  with  the  total 
picture  and  get  some  rationality  in  the  total 
picture  before  we  will  make  an  enviroimient 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  small  companies 
to  flourish.  The  hon.  Minister  is  ignoring 
the  large  issues  and  working  on  the  principle 
that  you  can  deal  entirely  with  the  problem 
merely  by  encouragement  to  small  companies. 
Encouragement  to  small  companies  is  good, 
it  is  useful,  but  unless  the  total  environment 
is  changed  it  will  be  largely  abortive.  It  will 
largely  be  a  disappointment  to  the  hon. 
Minister. 

There  were  several  particular  phrases  that 
he  tore  out  of  my  comments.  They  were 
made  in  relation  to  a  plea  that  I  had  put 
before  him  that  we  should  be  giving  much 
greater  attention— you  see,  the  hon  Minister 
unburdens  himself  of  all  sorts  of  personal 
attacks  but  when  one  tries  to  explain  some 
elementary  problems  to  him  he  cannot  be 
bothered  to  listen.  He  ostentatiously  gossips 
and  jokes  with  his  neighbours.  He  has  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  House  and  the  pro- 
cedures in  it. 

Now  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  even  though  he  knows  almost  everything, 
it  is  just  possible  that  he  might  pick  up 
the  odd  idea  if  he  would  take  the  trouble 
to  listen  to  what  is  being  said  in  this  House. 
I  am  putting  before  him  again  the  suggestion 
I  have  put  many  times  and  at  which  he  has 
always  scoffed  but  which  I  think  is  very 
important,  that  our  biggest  problem  in  Canada 
and  in  Ontario  is  to  work  towards  specializa- 
tion; we  should  be  more  and  more  concentrat- 
ing our  efforts  in  the  areas  where  we  can 
produce  most  efficiently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  By  doing  what,  since 
this  is  a  good  suggestion? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
He  does  not  know. 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  give  you  several  ideas 
of  the  areas  where  I  think  your  major  atten- 
tion should  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  not  interested 
in  the  attention  because  you  have  already 
pointed  that  out.    By  doing  what? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  first  of  all, 
and  I  think  this  has  to  be  done  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  federal  government,  I  really  do 
not  think— 

Several  hon.  members:   Oh,  oh! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  is  there  anything  wrong 
with  the  provincial  government  co-operating 
with  the  federal  govenment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  but  the  inference 
was  that  we  could  do  it  by  ourselves.  Now 
even  with— 

Mr.  Bryden:    There  was  no  such  inference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:    All  right,  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  that  an 
important  function  of  any  provincial  Minister 
is  to  try  to  work  out  a  programme  with  a 
federal  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  do  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  I  would  suggest  to  him 
that  he  try  to  work  out  a  programme  with  the 
appropriate  federal  Minister  or  Ministers,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  at  any  rate  attempt  to  do  so, 
whereby  we  will  have  concentration  of  pro- 
duction in  certain  plants  and  plants  will  be 
given  over  to  specialization. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  By  doing  what?  What 
should  we  do? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  can  work 
out  arrangements  between  himself  and 
suppliers  in  certain  fields  of  production  that 
one  supplier  will  concentrate  on  one  item, 
another  will  concentrate  on  another— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  By  ordering  them;  is 
that  what  the  hon.  member  means? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  do  not.  All  of  these 
things  have  to  be  worked  out;  various  devices 
are  possible,  but  you  start  by  looking  at  the 
situation  figuring  out  what  would  be  rational, 
sitting  down  with  the  parties  concerned  and 
seeing  if  rational  arrangements  can  not  be 
worked  out.  By  the  same  token,  in  order  to 
prevent  monopoly  exploitation  of  the  public 
it  is  also  necessary  to  persuade  the  federal 
government   to   reduce    tariffs    so    that   even 
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though  competition  may  be  limited  within  the 
country— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  old  NDP  line. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —that  is  as  amongst  producers 
within  the  country  that  these  producers 
within  the  country  will  be  subject  to  outside 
competition.  Now  this  sort  of  planned 
approach  to  the  problem  will  be  useful.  It 
could  help  us  to  develop  production  units 
with  long  enough  runs  that  they  could  com- 
pete in  the  world  markets.  In  my  opinion  we 
should  at  the  same  time  be  reducing  tariffs 
so  that  the  Canadian  market  is  simply  part  of 
the  world  market.  Thus  they  will  not  get  the 
Canadian  market  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
compete  with  outside  producers.  Our  present 
economic  policy,  since  Confederation  almost, 
has  been  the  exact  reverse  of  that.  We  set  up 
tariff  barriers,  we  create  little  monopolies 
behind  the  tariff  barriers,  we  encourage  in- 
efficient units  of  production  by  doing  that, 
and  we  are  now  finding  that  that  policy  no 
longer  works. 

I  submit  that  we  should  be  working  in  the 
other  direction  of  removing  this  tariff  pro- 
tection, but  at  the  same  time  we  should  give 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  companies 
to  rationalize  their  production  and  divide  up 
the  particular  lines  of  production  so  that  all 
of  them  can  be  totally  efficient.  This  will 
enable  them  to  compete  in  the  world  markets 
and  it  will  result  in  lower  prices  for  the 
Canadian  consumer. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  is  a  simple  process.  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  difficult  to  work  out.  But  my  complaint 
is  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  doing  a  soli- 
tary thing  in  this  type  of  effort. 

This  is  one  of  many  suggestions.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  not  doing  a  solitary  thing.  He 
comes  in  and  makes  a  great  noise  saying: 
"We  had  149  new  plants  set  up  in  Ontario." 
All  of  them  very  small,  all  of  them,  I  suggest, 
plants  that  would  have  been  set  up  whether 
he  had  been  here  or  not— no,  I  should  modify 
that,  most  of  the  plants  would  have  been  set 
up  whether  he  was  here  or  not,  and  none  of 
them  meet  our  real  problem. 

As  far  as  the  small  producer  is  concerned, 
if  you  have  a  rational,  flourishing  economy  in 
which  we  have  efficient  competitive  units  in 
the  world  situation,  there  will  be  lots  of 
opportunity  for  him— that  is  where  he  will 
find  his  opportunity. 

I  would  suggest  another  area  where  the 
}ion.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  is  rationalized 
production— will  the  hon.  member  explain? 


Mr.  Bryden:  I  cannot  take  time  with  the 
hon.  Minister  only  having  five  minutes  left,  I 
cannot  take  time  to  explain  elementary 
economic  terms  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  he  consult  any 
dictionary  of  economic  terms  or  indeed,  any 
dictionary,  and  he  will  find  what  the  term 
means. 

One  other  thing  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  is  an  item  he  mentioned  him- 
self, but  indicated  no  plans  about  it  at  all. 
That  is  the  whole  problem  of  encouraging 
more  processing  of  our  own  raw  materials 
within  this  province  and  country.  I  will 
suggest  to  him,  that  that  is  going  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  public  enterprise,  a  great 
deal  of  private  enterprise  and  a  great  deal  of 
mixed  public  and  private  enterprise  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  two  working  together. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  giving  no  leadership 
in  that  field.  He  has  not  done  a  solitary  thing. 

The  one  area  where  I  think  he  has  done 
an  important  job  is  in  the  development  of 
our  power  resources.  I  stated  that  before. 
But  beyond  that  I  am  suggesting  to  him,  and 
I  have  suggested  it  before  and  I  stay  by  what 
I  suggest,  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  fringes 
of  our  problems.  He  is  not  tackling  the 
basic  problems  at  all.  He  can  make  all  the 
political  pitch  he  likes  about  the  desirability 
of  small  business,  which  we  can  all  agree 
with,  but  he  is  still  not  doing  anything  that 
is  going  to  create  tlie  sort  of  economic  situa- 
tion where  small  businessmen  or  anybody  else 
will  be  able  to  survive  in  this  increasingly 
competitive  world  situation  in  which  we  exist. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  at  the  outset  that  this  House  has  its  high- 
lights and  certainly  one  of  the  highlights  is 
this  very  debate.  One  cannot  help  but  get 
into    it   enthusiastically    and   determinedly. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  debate  with  the  hon.  Minister  many  times. 
And  I  will  admit,  very  frankly,  that  he  is 
an  excellent  debater,  a  very  skilful  debater. 
But,  sir,  if  you  know  his  debating  style  and 
his  personality,  you  have  to  be  very  circum- 
spect and  very  careful.  I  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
that  he  is  accomplishing  something  this  after- 
noon that  may  slip  by  the  unwary.  But  having 
debated  with  him  many  times  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  I  detect  a  real  tactical, 
strategical  change  in  his  programme  this 
afternoon.  And  unless  we  are  cognizant  of 
that  we  will  miss  the  whole  point.  You  see, 
Jie  has  suggested  that  our  big  problem  is  an 
imbalance  of  trade.  Now,  of  course,  everybody 
knows  this  and  what  he  is  attempting  to  do 
is  to  put  his  cause  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
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rather   than   to    get   on   to    the   side    of   the 
angels  himself. 

An  Hon.  member:  Where  else? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly.  I  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  go  into 
detail,  but  when  he  suggests  that  he  and 
Mr.  Gordon  are  on  all  fours,  I  will  take  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh,  I  never  said  we 
were  on  all  fours.  I  said  we  agreed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
very  much  at  loggerheads  on  this  one.  You 
see,  for  months  now  the  hon.  Minister  has 
identified  the  problem  of  an  imbalance  of 
trade.  Everybody  acknowledges  this.  We  have 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  it  is  advisable 
and  desirable  and  good  and  holy  and  the 
angels  want  it.  Everybody  acknowledges  that 
we  Canadians  know  this  and  think  about  it 
and  try  to  do  something.  To  that  extent,  the 
hon.  Minister  is  fully  right  and  he  is  to  be 
commended. 

The  problem  becomes  how  are  we  going 
about  it  and  what  are  we  doing?  Very  frankly, 
up  to  yesterday  afternoon  at  approximately 
this  hour,  the  Canadian  population  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  thought— and  I  think 
justly  so-that  the  hon.  Minister  had  embarked 
on  a  "Buy  Ontario"  programme.  That  in  fact, 
he  was  prepared  to  vulcanize  this  province 
and  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the  critic- 
isms of  the  importing  associations  and  that 
in  fact  he  was  prepared  to  bear  and  buck 
the  counterattack  that  was  bound  to  come 
from  the  other  jurisdictions— such  as  England. 
Sir,  Mr.  Minister  of  Agriculture  apparently 
did  not  read  the  High  Commissioner's  state- 
ment. But  he  said,  "If  you  persist  in  your 
attitude,"  he  must  forewarn  you  that  "England 
cannot  continue  unless  Canadians  buy  more 
of  the  finished  products  of  England." 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  we— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Adjourn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mind? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  I  do  not  know 
because  I  would  love  to  continue— I  want  to 
continue  this,  sir.  Before  you  tell  me,  I 
assure  the  hon.  Minister  I  will  have  the  first 
opportunity  to  tell  him  if  I  adjourn  the  debate 
and  I  intend  to  because  I  think  this  is  a  very 
significant  debate.  I  think  that  we  may  come 
to  what  I  called  for  a  year  ago,  courage  and 
determination  and  decision  in  this  country. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 


rise   and  report  progress   and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  made  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party  lasts 
a  thousand  years  men  will  say  this  was  their 
saddest  session. 

But  before  giving  some  of  the  reasons,  sir, 
for  the  dismay  and  disarray  so  obvious 
opposite,  let  me  thank  you  once  again  for 
your  help  and  hospitality  during  the  present 
session.  Let  me  congratulate  those  hon. 
members  of  the  House  who  have  had  their 
abilities  recognized  and  whose  intelligence 
and  integrity  are  being  put  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

Sir,  perhaps  I  could  congratulate  the  New 
Democratic  Party  briefly  because  while  their 
philosophy  is  quite  foreign  to  our  own,  I 
notice  a  certain  consistency— I  am  sorry  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  is 
leaving  because  I  have  one  or  two  brief 
remarks  to  make  about  some  of  the  points 
he  made. 

I  do  notice  a  certain  consistency  in  this 
House  in  recent  months,  sir,  in  the  points  of 
view  that  they  have  put  forward.  It  is  a  re- 
working of  seventeenth  century  British 
mercantilism,  I  judge,  which  recommends 
sort  of  a  licensing  system  for  incorporating 
large  corporations- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  are  as 
bad  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Macaulay),  you  cannot 
understand  plain  words. 

Mr.  White:  —a  system  of  cartel  by  govern- 
ment agreement  and  I  contrast  that,  sir,  with 
the  national  leader's  remarks  during  the 
recent  campaign  in  which  he  was  promoting 
the  socialist  doctrine  that  the  party  has  stood 
for  in  which  he  recommended  nationalization 
of  certain  important  industries  and  so  on. 
Notwithstanding  that,  I  do  feel  that  the 
NDP   puts   forth   a  point   of  view   that  h^s 
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integrity  and  consistency  and  that  in  itself 
is  soniethinc;  which  I  am  not  able  to  say 
about  the  Liberals. 

Before  getting  into  that  may  I  say,  sir,  in 
company  with  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha),  how  very  pleased  I  have  been 
to  represent  the  riding  of  London  South  in 
the  Legislature  during  the  past  few  years. 
I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  pointed 
out  that  life  is  uncertain,  that  for  one  of  many 
reasons  we  may  not  be  back  here  next  fall. 
If  something  of  that  sort  should  happen  to 
me  I  would  like  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  know  how  \cry  grateful  I  have 
been  to  them  for  the  friendship  and  associ- 
ations I  have  had. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): You  will  be  back,  John. 

An  hon.  member:  Sounds  like  a  swan  song. 

Mr.  White:  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  has  blazed  new  ground  in 
Canada  to  the  point  that  the  hon.  Walter 
Gordon  apparently  proposes  to  adopt  the 
programme  in  toto  for  use  at  the  federal  level. 

I  have  clipped  an  article  by  Walter  Gordon 
wliich  was  in  the  Weekend  Magazine  in 
February;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  am 
going  to  put  that  to  one  side  and  simply  say 
tliis:  Economic  policies  which  may  be  per- 
fectly appropriate  at  the  provincial  level  may 
be  exactly  the  wrong  course  of  action  at  tlie 
federal  level.  I  mentioned  retaliation  earlier, 
when  those  wonderful  editorials  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
were  read  into  the  record  and  I  frankly  would 
hate  to  sec  Walter  Gordon  implement  this 
programme  he  has  described.  There  are  much 
better  ways  in  which  the  federal  government 
can  approacli  tlic  problem  of  trade  imbalance. 
So  the  Trade  Crusade,  which  is  so  very 
appropriate  here  in  Ontario  and  which  has 
accomplished  some  measure  of  advance  in 
the  past  year,  cannot  be  transferred  holus- 
bolus  to  the  federal  field.  We  have  to  be 
careful  in  this  matter  of  trade  and  free  trade. 
I  think  the  leaders  of  all  parties  are  advo- 
cating freer  trade  and  the  difference  appears 
to  be  one  of  degree. 

The  leader  of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party, 
tlie  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Win- 
termeser),  was  reported  in  the  London  Free 
Press,  January  IS,  1963,  under  a  heading: 
"Wintermeyer  Sees  Stronger  Ties  to  US." 
I  want  to  quote  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it 
is  first  of  all  inaccurate  in  fact,  and  because 
I  tliink  it  contains  a  policy  with  extremely 
dangerous  overtones: 

Gradual     development    of    a    free-trade 


arrangement  between  Canada  and  tlie 
United  States  could  produce  flourishing 
markets  for  this  country  and  help  safeguard 
its  political  sovereignty.  Liberal  leader  John 
Wintermeyer  of  Ontario  said  yesterday. 
Canada's  farm  machinery  industry,  he 
said,  was  flourishing  because  of  a  free- 
trade  arrangement  with  the  US  in  that 
field.  He  said,  'T  am  confident  that  such 
results  could  be  duplicated  in  other  fields." 

I  was  not  able  to  get  hold  of  the  statistics 
but  I  was  informed  by  members  of  the 
Bladen  commission  that  one  of  the  reasons 
they  were  unable  to  recommend  this  type 
of  free-trade  in  that  industry,  such  as  exists 
in  the  agricultural  implement  industry,  is 
because  the  agricultural  implement  industry 
has  not  flourished,  notwithstanding  certain 
superficial  indications  to  the  countrary. 

The  level  of  employment  in  the  agricul- 
tural implement  industry  is  not  up  nearly 
as  high  as  in  the  average  Canadian  secondary 
manufactviring  industries.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
easy  mistake  to  make  if  you  look  at  a  plant 
and  it  appears  to  be  very  busy,  and  there  is 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  smoke  stack,  and 
people  going  in  the  front  door  with  lunch 
pails,  and  they  are  turning  out  the  capacity 
of  that  plant,  or  something  close  to  it.  It  is 
very  easy  to  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
industry  is  flourishing.  That  does  not  prove 
anything.  Had  the  tariff  restrictions  not  been 
eliminated  in  the  way  they  were  it  may  be 
that  we  would  have  a  very  much  larger 
plant  producing  that  type  of  product  in 
Ontario.  I  want  to  caution  the  hon.  members 
opposite  into  being  misled  by  some  of  these 
rather  superficial  evidences  of  prosperity. 

The  dangerous  aspect  to  the  policy  as  I 
see  it  is  this:  The  European  Common  Market 
is  going  ahead  very  well,  the  tariff  reductions 
are  proceeding  on  schedule,  the  countries 
concerned  have  improved  their  economic 
standards  by  almost  any  measurement  and 
much  of  the  credit  is  being  given  to  the 
Common  Market  arrangements.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  the 
political  union  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  I  frankly  cannot  see  such  an 
arrangement  working,  such  an  economic  union 
w  orking  in  the  absence  of  a  political  union. 
Tliere  are  many  people  who  disagree  with 
me  but  the  result,  I  think,  if  Canada  and  the 
States  were  to  combine  on  an  economic  union, 
would  be  eventual  political  union.  I  have 
some  support  for  this  point  of  view.  Richard 
Bailey,  director  of  the  political  and  economic 
planning   group   in  England,   writing   in  the 
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Westminster    Bank    Review,    February    1963, 

said  this: 

Towards  a  Euro-plan  bureau.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  programme  of  action  which 
was  commissioned  by  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  specifically  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  an  economic  union  which 
is  separate  from  a  political  union. 

Professor  Holstein  in  a  Clayton  lecture  deliv- 
ered April  1962  to  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  said: 

In  my  view  the  logic  of  economic  immi- 
gration not  only  leads  on  toward  political 
union  by  way  of  fusion  of  interests,  it 
also  involves  political  action  in  itself. 

The  Liberal  Party  is  seeking  out  new  ideas. 
It  is  feeling  its  way  towards  new  policies.  In 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  country,  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  they  will  not  be  seduced 
by  tlie  lure  of  free  trade  carrying  as  it  does 
innumerable  overtones,  many  of  which  are 
impossible  to  assess. 

Free  trade  is  not  unlike  free  love,  which 
had  quite  a  lot  of  currency  in  the  '20's.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  was  a  political  slogan  at 
the  time  but  you  know,  if  a  clever  philosopher 
stands  up  and  describes  free  love,  it  sounds 
pretty  good.  When  you  see  it  tried  it  does 
not  seem  to  work  too  well. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Oshawa  ( Mr.  Thomas ) 
is  laughing. 

I  frankly  have  no  personal  experience  to 
back  up  this  point  of  view  but  from  the  read- 
ing I  have  done  and  from  looking  around  here 
and  there  I  would  say  free  love  is  a  total  bust; 
and  I  think  that  free  trade  likewise,  while  it 
can  be  explained  in  glowing  terms  complete 
with  formulae  and  graphs  and  all  kinds  of 
rather  scientific  devices,  has  overtones  that 
could  lead  us  into  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
member  permit  a  question?  Are  you  suggest- 
ing that  I  said  that  there  should  be  free  trade 
immediately? 

Mr.  White:  I  did  not  suggest  anything  at 
all,  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  I 
did  is  quote  from  an  article  in  the  London 
Free  Press.  It  is  a  Canadian  Press  dispatch 
under  the  heading,  "Wintermeyer  Sees 
Stronger  Ties  to  US."  I  think  maybe  you 
were  out  of  the  Chamber  when  I  read  it.  The 
jBrst  paragraph  reads: 

Gradual  development  of  a  free  trade 
arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  US 
could  produce  flourishing  markets— etc. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  These  words  were  very 
carefully  selected. 

Mr.  White:  Well,  perhaps  I  have  misunder- 
stood them:  "gradual  development  of  a  free 
trade  arrangement."  I  thought  that  was  to 
recommend  free  trade  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Now  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  some  specific  aspects  of  govern- 
ment that  I  think  require  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

The  workmen's  compensation  system  in 
Ontario  is  thought  by  many  people  to  be  a 
world  leader  in  that  form  of  worker  pro- 
tection, and  I  am  quick  to  acknowledge  my 
gratitude  to  the  oflBcers  and  employees  of  the 
compensation  board  who  are  extremely 
helpful  to  me,  I  could  say  almost  every  week 
of  the  year. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  I  encounter 
a  situation  in  which  the  board's  point  of  view 
and  the  opinion  of  London  doctors  is  at 
variance.  Sir,  certain  appeal  provisions  are 
available  in  a  case  such  as  that,  but  the 
appeals  take  place  within  the  board  itself.  I 
think,  sir,  the  time  has  come  to  review  the 
organization  of  the  board  and  the  legislation 
under  which  it  works  to  provide  for  com- 
pletely independent  appeals. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  many  examples 
I  could  cite,  sir.  I  took  up  the  cause  of  a 
Londoner  who  had  had  an  accident.  The 
board  did  not  quarrel  with  that  fact;  his  back 
was  injured,  his  back  was  hurt,  the  board  did 
not  quarrel  with  that.  He  found  himself  un- 
able to  work  for  many  months  and  the  board 
informed  me: 

There  was  an  osteophite  formation  both 
anterially  and  posterially  encroaching  upon 
the  foramina  at  all  of  these  levels  of 
cervical  spine.  There  was  also  instability  of 
cervical  four  and  between  cervical  discs 
four  and  five.  There  was  some  further 
osteophites  in  most  of  the  dorsal,  especially 
at  the  lower  three-quarters.  There  was  a 
further  disability  most  marked  at  the— 

and  on  and  on  it  goes,  about  three  pages  of 
the  most  technical  medical  terminology 
imaginable.  I  have  written  to  the  workman 
concerned  to  explain  that  the  board  is  not 
prepared  to  hear  an  appeal  in  the  matter.  I 
have  had  to  accept  their  opinion,  because 
there  is  no  independent  appeal  board  avail- 
able. I  do  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ment will  review  this  matter  of  independent 
appeals. 

Here  is  another  one— I  will  not  read  it  all— 
and  incidentally  this  refers  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  also.  I  am  quick  to 
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say  they  are  helpful  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
they  are  to  all  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  but  here  again  an  answer  is  given 
which  I  have  no  facilities  to  research.  I  have 
no  possible  way  of  quarrelling  with  it,  I 
simply  have  to  accept  the  decision  which  is 
no.  I  am  wondering  if  a  separate  appeal 
board  or  an  ombudsman  or  something  like 
tliat  might  not  be  a  good  idea. 

This  chap  says:  "I  tried  to  get  some  stove 
oil  and  they  said  in  Toronto  let  them  starve 
and  freeze  to  death,  etc.,  etc.  I  had  a  tin  of 
pork  and  beans  on  Christmas  and  a  tin  of 
sardines  on  New  Year's  day,  etc.,  etc." 

This  is  the  most  heart-rending  letter  one 
could  possibly  read  and  I  am  assured  by  the 
department  the  chap  has  no  case  at  all,  that 
he  may  be  having  some  psychiatric  difficulties. 

The  nursing  profession  is  extremely  con- 
cerned about  Canadian  schools  of  practical 
nursing.  A  course  is  well  advertised,  it  attracts 
hundreds  of  young  girls  and  sometimes  older 
women.  They  are  given  a  course  of  study 
which  does  not  include  any  practical  work, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  they  are  put  on  the 
nursing  market,  so  to  speak,  with  a  certificate 
in  their  hands  and  without  any  actual  bedside 
experience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  practical  nurses  are 
not  unlike  auto  mechanics.  If  they  are  not 
good  at  their  trade  they  may  be  of  some 
danger  to  the  public,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
The  Department  of  Labour  or  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  might  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  certifying  the  graduates  of  these 
schools  of  practical  nursing  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  auto  mechanics  are  certified  so 
that  a  graduate  would  be  required  to  pass 
(jualifying  examinations  and  in  that  way 
establish  her  competence  to  give  injections 
and  all  kinds  of  rather  medical  treatment, 
which  they  are  asked  to  do  from  time  to  time. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  government 
for  having  decided  to  locate  a  provincial 
institute  of  trades  in  London.  This  will  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  educational  facilities 
of  western  Ontario.  It  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  the  young  men  and  women,  sir,  who 
are  leaving  the  farms  because  of  the  acceler- 
ated technological  revolution  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  rural  sector  of  the  economy. 

It  is  well  located,  because  it  serves  a  very 
large  part  of  this  province  in  addition  to  the 
250,000  people  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
itself.  I  am  glad  to  bring  the  House  up  to 
date  and  inform  them  that  work  started  a 
week  ago  on  the  new  provincial  institute  of 
trades  and  the  opening  is  expected  later  in 
the  year. 


Now  having  paid  that  little  compliment  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  and  to  the 
government,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  plea  for 
a  technological  institute  in  London.  The  pro- 
vincial institute  of  trades  is  catching  us  up  to 
the  point  that  we  should  be  in  this  matter 
of  practical  non-academic  training.  It  will 
graduate  better  hairdressers  and  plumbers 
and  welders  and  all  kinds  of  wonderful 
tradesmen,  most  of  whom  will  find  their  way 
into  the  service  field.  Canada's  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets  is  going  to  depend 
on  more  than  having  good  plumbers  at  the 
housewife's  command.  Canada's  economic 
future,  and  perhaps  its  political  independence, 
is  going  to  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
Canadian  industries,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
secondary  manufacturing.  I  think  it  is  most 
important,  sir,  that  a  number  of  new  techno- 
logical institutes  should  be  located  in  the 
cities  of  Ontario  which  are  larger  than,  say 
50,000.  London,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the 
largest  city  in  Ontario  now  lacking  a  techno- 
logical institute.  While  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  insist  on  this  development 
immediately,  in  view  of  the  facilities  recently 
provided  and  in  view  of  the  very  heavy 
governmental  expenditures,  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  that  London  be  given  the 
next  technological  institute  to  be  established 
in  this  province,  only  because  it  is  the  biggest 
city  without  such  an  educational  facility  and 
because  it  serves  an  extraordinarily  big  sur- 
rounding area. 

The  H.  B.  Field  Technical  School,  incident- 
ally, has  been  offering  the  first  year  of  a 
technological  institute's  training  and  the 
students  are  getting  along  very  well  when 
they  transfer  down  here  to  Ryerson.  Here  is 
a  little  item  in  the  paper,  in  the  London  Free 
Press,  dated  February  26: 

A  progress  report  on  grade  13  technology, 
a  course  pioneered  in  Ontario  last  year  by 
London's  H.  B.  Field's  Secondary  School, 
had  the  advisory  vocational  committee 
glowing  with  pride  yesterday.  The  prin- 
cipal reported  to  the  committee  that  16 
graduated  from  the  course,  12  enrolled  in 
second-year  technology  in  Ryerson  and 
four  at  Western  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Windsor.  Of  the  12  enrolled  at  Ryerson, 
ten  are  above  the  class  average— 
and  so  on. 

Now  those  numbers  are  rather  small,  as 
one  would  expect,  because  they  are  simply 
occupying  a  classroom  in  a  secondary  school 
and  the  whole  programme  is  not  getting  the 
promotion  that  it  would  if  there  were  a 
technological  institute  in  the  city  itself.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
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once  again  The  Department  of  Education  is 
to  be  commended  on  that  innovation. 

Like  other  hon.  members  of  the  House,  I 
have  visitors  from  time  to  time  who  find 
themselves  in  considerable  difficulty  because 
of  credit  purchases.  It  was  suggested  to  me  by 
a  Londoner  not  long  ago,  that  in  those  cases 
Avhen  a  consumer  purchases  an  item  from  a 
retailer,  and  where  a  chattel  mortgage  is 
taken,  the  chattel  should  be  restricted  to  the 
item  actually  purchased.  That  is  not  original, 
I  know.  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
iDrought  that  suggestion  to  the  House  before, 
tut  it  does  seem  to  have  quite  a  lot  of  merit. 

Of  course,  the  way  it  works  now,  you 
tmderstand,  is  that  when  a  man  goes  in  and 
buys  a  television  and  borrows  perhaps  80 
per  cent  or  90  per  cent  of  the  down  payment 
he  is  often  required  to  put  down  his  car  or 
his  washing  machine,  and  a  great  many  other 
items,  to  secure  the  loan.  This  leads  to  some 
loans  that  are  not  likely  credit-worthy  in 
themselves,  but  the  security  is  so  large  that 
the  company  is  willing  to  accept  it.  It  is  not 
a  good  way  to  do  business.  It  is  not  an 
efficient  element  in  the  economy  and  it  is  not 
at  all  fair  to  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  be  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Arthur  R.  Ford,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  editor  of  the  London  Free  Press. 
He  retired  as  editor  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
I  think  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
might  like  to  hear  briefly  about  his  out- 
standing career,  because  he  was  a  friend  of 
men,  both  here  and  in  Ottawa— Liberals, 
Conservatives  and  adherents  of  other  parties. 

Mr.  Ford  has  been  60  years  in  journalism. 
He  is  recognized  as  the  dean  of  Canadian 
newspapermen.  In  addition  to  that,  he  won 
acclaim  in  other  fields  as  administrator,  policy- 
maker and  advisor.  He  was  the  first  Londoner 
to  be  named  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  He  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  of  letters  degree  in  1960. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  he  started  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
out  west.  He  went  to  the  Press  Gallery  in 
Ottawa,  where  I  think  he  started  reporting 
political  events  in  1910.  He  has  been  a 
personal  friend  of  Prime  Ministers  of  Canada, 
and  of  Prime  Ministers  of  Ontario.  He  was 
president  of  the  Canadian  Press  from  1942 
to  1944  and  was  elected  honorary  president 
in  1948.  He  was  founding  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  a 
former  president  of  the  Western  Fair,  past 
International  Trustee  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
and  past  president  of  the  Canadian  Club. 
He  has  served  in  a  number  of  most  impor- 
tant local  positions.  Mr.  Ford  was  Canadian 


delegate  to  the  World  Conference  on  Free- 
dom of  Information  at  Geneva  and  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  reminiscences,  As  the 
World  Wags  On. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ford  organized  the 
London  branch  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs.  He  is  honorary  president  of 
the  London  branch  of  the  United  Nations 
Association.  He  was  a  confidant  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Arthur  Meighen, 
R.  B.  Bennett,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King, 
and  of  course  a  great  friend  to  Leslie  Frost 
and  to  the  present  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  I  know  that  I  speak  for  thousands 
of  people  in  London,  and  I  hope  for  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  in  wishing  Mr.  Ford  a 
very  long  and  happy  retirement. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  deal  for  a 
moment  with  the  extraordinary  session  that 
we  have  experienced.  The  dismay  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  that  is  apparent  on  the  opposite 
benches,  sir,  is  not  so  much  from  their  own 
lack  of  intelligence,  or  their  own  lack  of 
initiative,  but  rather  to  the  unique  legislative 
programme  that  the  government  has  put 
before  the  House  this  year. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  a  good  word  for 
it. 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  it  is  the  only  word  for  it, 
because  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  has  been 
such  a  programme  in  the  history  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature.  I  could  single  out  two 
or  three  bills  alone  that  would  make  this  a 
most  remarkable  session.  I  am  thinking  of 
portable  pensions,  the  Medicare  bill,  the 
solution  to  the  separate  school  financing, 
which  I  am  going  to  talk  about  in  a  minute 
or  two. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  bill  was 
that  in? 

Mr.  White:  And  in  addition  to  those 
several  matters  of  immense  importance,  we 
have  15  or  20  bills  that  carry  this  province 
forward  in  a  way  that  likely  has  not  been 
the  case  in  any  previous  session. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Name 
them. 

Mr.  White:  Well,  I  mean  when  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  sit  and  say  it 
must  be  an  election  year  with  every  new 
bill  that  comes  out,  we  have  to  conclude 
that  they  are  somewhat  more  than— 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Who  said 
that? 

Mr.  White:  Well,  the  hon.  gentlemen  to 
your   right   said   that.    Every   new   bill    that 
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comes   out,   their   faces   fall   another   inch   or 
two. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  that  is  not  the  party 
opinion. 

Mr.  White:  The  Robarts  government,  sir, 
is  stable,  able,  honest  and  imaginative,  and 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  recognize  that 
fact  and  tliat  is  the  source  of  their  sorrow. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  a  quote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  White:  On  the  subject  of  school 
financing,  I  was  interested  to  see  that  the 
annoimcement  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  of  equalization  of  education  grants 
was  considered  by  Bishop  Cody  in  London  as 
a  very  great  advance  in  that  perplexing  field. 
He  said: 

The  Prime  Minister  is  a  Christian  gentle- 
man genuinely  appreciating  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  spiritual  values  and  aims 
to  promote  the  common  good.  The  biggest 
single  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  solved 
by  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  sir,  the  Anglican  bishop, 
Bishop  Townsend,  was  greeting  the  solution 
as  wise  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Lost  your 
place;  get  that  blue  book. 

Mr.  White:  I  keep  my  sermons  in  there. 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  one  later. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  thank 
you  again  for  your  many  considerations.  May 
I  congratulate  the  government  on  its  many 
accomplishments;  may  I  commiserate  with 
the  Opposition  and  their  very  long,  sad  faces 
which  stem  very  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  Liberal  elephant  laboured  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Some 
biological  confusion  there,  I  think. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  congratulate  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  London  South  (Mr.  White)  for  his 
speech,  excepting  his  opening  remarks  which 
indicated  to  me  that  he  knows  little  about 
the  political  programmes  of  the  parties  in 
Canada.  Certainly  when  he  stated  that 
Tommy  Douglas,  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  said  in  a  speech  during 
the  campaign  that  there  were  certain  indus- 
tries tliat  he  would  nationalize,  I  would  have 
to  see  proof  of  this  before  I  could  believe 
it;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  hon.  member  has 
taken  out  of  context  something  that  he  has 
read. 


I  assure  you  that  \'ou  could  take  our  federal 
programme,  whicli  is  in  printed  form,  and 
\ou  will  not  find  any  reference  to  national- 
ization of  industries  in  it.  You  will  find  a 
section  that  refers  to  direction  to  industry 
and  controlled  direction  by  taxation  if  this 
industry  becomes  of  a  monopolistic  nature 
that  would  be  harmful  to  the  community  or 
the  country.  Our  programme  has  the  courage 
to  say  something  like  that  and  the  courage 
to  back  it  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
House  this  afternoon  some  of  my  ideas  for 
measures  that  I  feel  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  citizens  in  my  riding  and  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  in  general. 

I  first  would  wish,  to  all  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  probably  will  not  be  back  with 
some  of  us  in  the  next  session,  health  and 
happiness  in  the  future.  I  am  sure  that  when 
we  all  reminisce  at  one  time  or  another, 
we  will  think  of  one  another  in  a  happy  light. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  has 
happened  during  this  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture has  been  overshadowed  by  the  federal 
campaign  and  the  issues  involved.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  fall  of  the  Conservative 
government  and  the  success  of  the  Liberal 
party  supported  by  the  power  of  the  press, 
whether  it  was  Liberal,  Conservative  or 
indifferent,  points  out  clearly  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Liberals.  They  both  lack  positive  policies 
and  progranmies  arc  indecisive  on  major 
issues  and,  if  not  dominated,  they  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  big  business  and  finan- 
cial   institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Speaker,  whose  pro- 
grammes and  policies  are  arrived  by  demo- 
cratic convention  and  whose  elected  members 
are  required  to  present  them  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Legislature  of  the  nation  in  a 
positive  and  concise  manner. 

This  is  what  the  public  should  demand  in 
all  political  campaigns,  not  promises  and 
vagueness. 

The  Liberals,  both  federal  and  provincial, 
in  their  hungry  grab  for  power,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  assuming  it  is  their  turn  to  be  in  and 
the  Tories'  turn  to  be  out— will  promise  every- 
thing and  anything  at  any  time  to  gather 
votes,  but  always  with  the  one  intention  of 
gaining  power. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party,  of  course, 
are  disappointed  in  that  we  did  not  make 
greater  gains,  but  not  hurt  by  any  means. 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  one  candi- 
date for  the  New  Democratic  Party  in  the  last 
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campaign  would  desire  to  be  elected  on  such 
phony  issues  as  stable  government,  and  the 
support  from  big  business  and  the  obligations 
it  demands.  When  the  final  scores  are  tallied, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  find  that  it  will  matter 
not  so  much  who  won  but  how.  I  am  sure 
that  the  electorate  will  remember  this  election 
for  a  long  time.  I  feel  it  will  go  down  in 
history  based  on  the  issues  and  the  decision 
of  the  powers  to  elect  a  Liberal  government 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

And  in  the  waning  days  of  this  26th  Legis- 
lature, I  have  great  faith,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  proposition  that  the  New  Democratic 
Party  will  be  back  in  greatly  increased  num- 
bers and  carry  on  in  vigorous  pursuit  of  a 
social  and  economic  betterment  for  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

When  I  was  trying  to  decide  what  I  might 
sa^  today,  I  went  back  to  my  first  year  in  the 
House  and  read  through  the  pages  that  car- 
ried my  opening  speech— my  maiden  speech 
as  it  is  called— and  I  would  like  to  reflect 
on  it  to  the  House.  It  is  from  Hansard, 
February  29,  1956,  page  643.  I  said  this 
as  an  excerpt  from  my  speech: 

I  want  to  urge  the  government  to  give 
leadership  in  two  or  three  fields  which 
would  help  maintain  some  economic  stabil- 
ity and  would  create  further  stability  to  the 
workers  in  this  province.  First  there  seems 
no  logical  reason  why  workers  should  lose 
pension  credit  they  have  built  up  with 
one  employer  because  they  change  their 
employment  and  spend  their  working  life 
w^ith  more  than  one  employer.  These  pen- 
sion credits  could  be  centralized  through  a 
government  agency  and  carried  by  a  worker 
until  he  reached  retirement  age.  Many 
more  workers  would  qualify  for  pensions 
and  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70  would 
not  have  to  call  on  the  provincial  govern- 
ment for  aid  under  The  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act.  Fewer  workers  would  become  a  charge 
on  the  community  directly  and  a  method 
for  providing  for  themselves  in  their  old 
age  in  an  orderly  fashion  would  have  been 
created.  I  urge  this  government  to  take 
this  point  under  consideration  and  to  give 
the  necessary  leadership  to  promote  it 
among  the  employers  in  this  province.  I 
fully  realize  it  would  work  better  on  a 
national  scale  but  that  is  no  excuse  for 
this  province  not  to  give  the  necessary  lead- 
ership. 

Secondly,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  worker's  family  should  be  deprived 
of  the  necessities  of  life  because  the  bread- 
winner has  fallen  sick,  through  other  than 
an  industrial  accident.    This  province  can 


and  should  give  leadership  in  establishing 
an  insurance  programme  which  would 
insure  the  worker  from  loss  of  earnings 
when  he  was  sick  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  insurance  of  workers'  earnings  under 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
are  still  waiting  for  that  one. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  all  from  Hansard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  made  that  speech, 
I  did  not  envisage  the  type  of  portable  pen- 
sion programme  we  are  dealing  with  today. 
I  did  not  envisage  that  a  man  of  30  years 
would  in  A.D.  2005  receive  a  pension  that 
would  provide  for  him  one  pair  of  trousers 
per  month.  But  maybe  this  portable  pension 
plan  that  we  are  going  to  pass  in  this  session 
will  be  the  basis  for  a  decent  pension  plan 
for  the  future. 

I  have,  as  all  hon.  members  in  the  House 
know,  for  the  past  few  years,  introduced  a 
resolution  asking  for  the  establishment  of 
an  accident  and  sickness  insurance  plan.  The 
plan  I  ask  for  would  cover  all  wage  and 
salary  earners  and  self-employed  people  who 
apply  for  coverage  and  provide  compensation 
for  loss  of  income  in  cases  where  an  income 
earner  is  unable  to  work  due  to  sickness  or 
accident  not  covered  by  workmen's  compen- 
sation. This  plan  will  provide  the  wage  earner 
and  salary  earner  with  the  kind  of  security 
he  needs  when  he  is  suddenly  cut  off  from 
the  normal  source  of  income  due  to  sickness 
or  accident. 

We  already  have  workmen's  compensation 
legislation  which  provides  some  measure  of 
security  for  anyone  injured  on  a  job.  The 
New  Democratic  medicare  programme,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ontario  Hospital  Plan, 
would  take  care  of  doctor  and  hospital  bills, 
but  that  still  leaves  the  vast  majority  of 
Ontario  residents  with  the  anxiety  of  loss  of 
income  at  a  time  when  all  their  energy 
should  be  directed  towards  getting  well.  The 
sickness  and  accident  benefit  plan  will,  in 
effect,  be  an  additional  insurance  scheme, 
universal  for  all  employees,  with  contributions 
made  by  both  employer  and  employee,  vol- 
untary in  the  case  of  self-employed  who 
may  join  the  plan  by  paying  the  complete 
contribution. 

Any  person  covered  by  the  plan  should 
receive  75  per  cent  of  normal  income  while 
he  is  incapacitated  due  to  sickness  or  accident. 
This  type  of  income  maintenance  programme, 
based  on  the  insurance  principle,  is  a  logical 
next  step  in  a  society  which  has  accepted  the 
principle    of    workmen's    compensation    and 
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unemployment  insurance  and  seems  to  be 
headed  to  some  type  of  medicare  programme. 

Too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wage  earners 
in  the  famihes  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  accepting  welfare  assistance  when  normal 
income  has  stopped.  The  New  Democratic 
Party  believes  it  is  better  for  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  to  be  assured  of  a  steady,  if 
somewliat  reduced,  income,  than  to  face  the 
prospects  of  having  only  to  apply  for  welfare 
assistance.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  nothing 
to  my  mind  disturbs  the  harmony  of  family 
life  and  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  wage  earner 
than  when  the  pay  cheque  stops  coming  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  introduced  in  the 
past  years  a  bill  asking  for  amendments  to 
The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act,  to  provide  better  vacations  for  employees 
across  the  province.  A  short  25  years  ago 
vacations  were  for  the  privileged  few  who 
could  afford  them.  The  ordinary  working  man 
or  woman  had  to  scrimp  and  save  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  in  earnings  which  a  few  days 
off  would  mean.  Vacations  with  pay  at  that 
time  were  almost  unheard  of. 

The  first  time  that  vacations  with  pay  were 
dealt  with  in  the  heavy  industry  was  at  the 
Dosco  plant  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
very  early  1940's.  Prior  to  them  becoming 
organized  and  able  to  bargafn  for  benefits, 
an  employee  requesting  time  off  was  invari- 
ably refused  time  off  for  a  vacation  and  it 
was  a  fact  that  if  he  took  time  off  without 
pay  then  his  job  was  at  stake.  This  was  the 
same  in  many  heavy  industries  across  the 
country. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  the 
steel  workers  made  a  break  through  in  regard 
to  vacation  with  pay;  it  was  based  on  vacation 
credits  where  the  employee  received,  for 
every  one  week  of  working  time,  one  hour 
for  vacation.  But  if  he  took  any  time  off  for 
illness  or  any  other  reason  the  time  was 
deducted  and  he  lost  his  credits.  Over  the 
preceding  years  many  families,  in  spite  of 
lej^islation  for  one  or  two  weeks,  have  to  stay 
at  home  in  hot  and  dust-filled  cities  because 
they  have  not  got  the  money  to  enjoy  their 
holidays  in  any  other  way. 

The  particular  amendment  I  have  on  the 
order  paper  at  the  present  time,  to  amend 
The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay 
Act,  would  provide,  in  the  first  four  years  of 
employment,  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay, 
and  three  weeks  after  the  fifth  year  of 
employment.  This  legislation,  if  adopted  by 
the  government,  will  bring  Ontario  in  line 
with  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  who  have  similar  provisions 
on  their  statute  books. 


We  still  have  a  rather  odd  attitude  towards, 
vacations,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  expect  school 
children  to  have  long  vacations,  and  so  they 
should,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  members 
of  the  working  force  we  think  that  one  week 
is  enough  and  we  hold  on  to  this  spartan 
thought  until  they  reach  retirement  age,  when 
presumably  what  is  left  of  their  lives  is  one 
long  vacation.  Surely  the  fallacy  of  this  atti- 
tude is  obvious.  At  the  peak  earning  period  in 
a  man's  life  we  give  him  the  shortest  vacation 
period.  At  a  time  when  he  has  the  vigour  and 
health  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  vacation  we 
restrict  him.  Also,  unless  he  has  enough 
money  to  send  his  children  to  camp,  their 
long  vacations  are  less  meaningful.  Once  a 
man  has  retired,  and  if  he  is  lucky  with  a 
small  jiension,  he  has  neither  the  money  nor  in: 
many  cases  the  energy  to  take  a  long  vacation.. 

There  is  also  a  very  practical  aspect  to 
consider.  People  on  vacations  spend  money, 
more  money  than  they  normally  do.  It  is  un- 
likely that  they  would  all  go  out  to  purchase 
a  hippopotamus,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  they  would  spend  the  money  they  earn 
in  Ontario  on  goods  and  services  obtainable 
in  Ontario,  particularly  if  our  Departments 
of  Economics  and  Development,  and  Travel 
and  Publicity,  stepped  up  their  activities;  and 
as  more  goods  and  services  are  consumed 
more  people  will  be  employed. 

I  have  not  much  hope  that  the  government 
will  act  on  this  legislation.  As  well  as  being 
basically  sound  in  regard  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  employees  working  imder  the  high 
pressure  and  high  tensions  of  industry  today, 
increased  vacations  with  pay  will  do  much 
to  reduce  the  unemployment  programme  we 
have  been  talking  about  for  some  time.  Since 
the  government  offers  little  in  the  way  of 
measures  to  alleviate  the  very  serious  un- 
employment in  the  j^rovince,  I  feel  that  this 
type  of  legislation  would  make  room  for 
improvement. 

I  would  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bit  of  verse; 
and  when  I  lifted  it  I  understood  it  was 
something  like  50  years  old.  It  goes  as 
follows: 

Direct  me  a  verse,  my  old  machine, 

I  lack  for  an  inspiration, 

Tlie  skies  are  blue  and  the  the  trees  are 
green. 

And  I  long  for  a  long  vacation. 

This  verse,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest,  pretty 
well  expresses  the  sentiments  of  most  of  us 
when  the  good  old  summer  time  comes 
around  again,  and  I  think  we  in  this  House 
should  start  to  wish  for  others  those  things 
we  desire  for  ourselves,  and  in  this  case 
most  of  us  enjoy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  deal  with  an  area 
in  which  I  have  been  interested  since  I  came 
into  the  House,  and  that  is  the  planning  and 
development  and  the  proper  use  of  land  in 
this  province.  I  feel  that  in  addition  to 
economic  and  social  planning  there  is  a  great 
need  now  to  do  more  physical  planning  so 
that  the  best  use  is  made  of  the  geographical 
resources  of  this  province.  One  basic  fact  is 
that  the  choice  of  a  homesite  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  where  the  home  owner  goes 
to  work.  The  planning  of  industrial  offices  and 
business  locations  therefore  are  conditioned 
to  surrounding  housing  needs. 

A  responsible  government  must  encourage 
the  location  of  industry,  and  therefore  of 
housing,  in  Ontario  cities  and  towns  where 
new  enterprises  can  help  to  achieve  optimum 
growth.  As  the  working  days  get  shorter  the 
opportunity  for  leisure  time  activities  increases 
and  physical  plans  must  provide  for  this. 
Every  district  should  be  planned  to  have  some 
ample  space  for  churches,  schools,  recreation 
centres,  swimming  pools  and  unspoiled  park- 
lands  for  healthy  outdoor  exercises.  In  the 
country,  substantial  tracts  of  open  country 
should  be  preserved  for  recreation,  and  all 
large  cities  should  be  separated  from  their 
neighbours  or  from  urban  sprawl  by  areas  of 
farm  or  recreation  land  which  would  avoid 
hours  of  driving  on  congested  roads  for  those 
who  want  to  take  their  families  out  of  the 
asphalt  and  concrete  of  urban  life  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  often  in  raising  this  question 
in  the  House  I  was  received  in  somewhat  of 
a  ridiculous  manner,  asked  what  I  knew  about 
the  problem,  and  finally  told  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  problem.  Well,  one  in  my  position 
has  to  do  as  much  research  as  possible  with 
the  facilities  available.  And  I  can  only  look  at 
the  results  of  surveys  and  reports  taken  by 
government  departments  and  by  those  who 
are  established  by  governments  and  from 
those  who  are  dedicated  in  the  particular 
field  of  the  subject. 

Certainly  the  two  latest  reports,  one  called 
The  Crisis  in  the  Countryside  developed  by 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  Regional  Development 
Association  spells  this  out  pretty  clearly.  I 
think  that  the  reports  indicate  the  criticism 
that  can  be  put  upon  the  government  for  lack 
of  action,  because  in  this  day  and  age,  in  the 
1960's,  there  should  be  no  reasons  for  the 
conditions  arising.  And  if  we  do  not  do 
something  pretty  quickly  all  of  the  people 
interested  in  the  planning  of  proper  develop- 
ment feel  it  will  be  too  late  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  crises  we  will  meet. 

I  would  like  to  put  on  record  just  one  or 


two  of  the  main  things,  and  I  quote  from— 
the  pages  are  not  numbered,  I  am  sorry— a 
section  of  the  report  from  the  Niagara  de- 
velopment association  under  what  is  titled, 
"The  Problem": 

At  even  the  most  modest  estimates  it 
seems  that  suburban  development  uses  one 
acre  of  land  for  each  4.5  additional 
dwellers.  Census  statistics  at  the  same  time 
indicate  that  the  population  of  the  entire 
region  in  question  has  nearly  trebled  in 
50  years  and  stands  at  2.5  million- 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  the  peninsula.  If 
rates  continue  it  should  reach  the  five 
million  mark  by  about  1980.  New  homes 
required  for  this  additional  population 
would  use  up  another  800,000  acres  in  the 
next  30  years  [and  to  express  what  this 
section  means]  they  put  in  brackets— the 
assessed  acreage  of  Haldimand  county  it 
may  be  noted  here  is  283,614  acres,  taken 
from  the  municipal  directory  of  1960. 

So  it  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. Again  in  pointing  out  in  the  report  the 
taking  over  of  the  lakeshore  areas  in  the 
peninsula  by  residents,  of  course,  and  non- 
residents, those  from  as  far  away  as  down  in 
the  southern  States,  who  have  bought 
property,  that  this  bars  the  general  public 
from  the  usage  of  our  lakeshores  for  recre- 
ational purposes,  I  quote  this: 

Hamilton,  Niagara  Falls,  Brantford,  St. 
Catharines,  Welland  people,  not  to  men- 
tion Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  and 
Lockport  people,  are  buying  away  Haldi- 
mand, Lincoln  and  Welland  counties' 
recreational  birthright.  That  is  the  right 
of  residents  to  use  or  indeed  even  have 
access  to  river  and  lake  frontages  and 
desirable  woodlands  and  wetland  areas. 

It  is  conceded  that  while  this  is  desirable 
and  even  healthy  for  the  local  economy, 
it  constitutes  a  dangerous  practice  unless 
some  permissive  consumption  of  land  is 
offset  by  a  municipal  programme  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  recreational  resources. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  document  somewhat 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  I  will  refer 
to  the  report  of  April  5,  1963,  a  brief  pre- 
sented to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  from  the  Conservation  Council  of 
Ontario.  It  also  sets  out  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  of  land  use, 

I  would  first  say  this,  sir,  that  they  do  in 
their  opening  remarks  congratulate  the  gov- 
ernment for  several  developments  but  in  the 
third  paragraph  on  the  opening  page,  I  quote 
the  following: 

A  recent  announcement  that  $200  million 

are  to  be  made  available  over  the  next  20 
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years  for  the  purchase  of  shorelines  and 
other  lands  needed  for  recreation  is  a 
welcome  indication  that  your  government 
is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  strengthens  our  convictions,  however, 
that  the  need  for  planning,  based  on  full 
understanding  of  the  elements  involved, 
is  all  the  more  evident  and  of  real  urgency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  intention  to  make 
several  quotes  from  this  report  but  I  do  not 
thuik  it  will  be  necessary,  but  I  do  urge  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  on  all  sides  to 
read  some  of  them  and  try  to  make  ourselves 
aware  of  the  dangers  in  the  misuse  of  the 
lands  in  this  pro\'ince. 

I  will  point  out  one  section  that  I  think 
should  be  on  the  record.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sorry  these  pages  are  not  numbered 
but  it  is  on  the  page  under  the  heading 
"Need  for  an  Outdoor  Recreational  Survey 
for  Ontario."  I  quote: 

Inadequate  research  in  recreation  land 
use  represents  one  of  the  most  serious 
handicaps  to  the  orderly  expansion  of 
public  recreational  facilities  and  the  efficient 
development  and  management  of  renewal 
resources  in  general.  Recreation  now 
occupies  sucli  an  important  position  in 
resource  use  that  judgment  and  decisions 
must  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  facts 
and  knowledge  similar  to  that  available  for 
other  fonns  of  land  use  such  as  agriculture 
or  forestry. 

And  they  indiciale  that  this  was  taken  from 
the  background  paper  of  the  Resources  for 
Tomorrow  Conference,  October  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  government 
will  give  .some  direction  in  this  serious  matter 
becau.se  it  is  obvious  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
area,  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  that  we  are 
being  crowded  and  congested  by  traffic  to  the 
point  that  we  will  not  know  where  to  go 
in  a  few  years  to  find  a  spot  to  stop  a  car 
and  let  the  family  out  and  enjoy  what  is 
supposed  to  bo  our  natural  lieritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  nlnious  on  the  opening 
of  this  session  of  the  Legislature  that  a 
Medicare  plan  for  Ontario  would  be  one  of 
the  major  issues.  I  niiglit  say  that  it  may  not 
be  the  ease.  It  is  now  the  issue  for  political 
reasons.  We,  of  course,  will  know  very  little 
about  it  wlien  we  leave  tliis  Hou.se  and  will 
have  to  strive  to  find  out  just  what  are  the 
gov(>rnment's  real  intentions  in  the  coming 
montlvs. 

The  piolilem  of  pro\iding  medical  services 
for  Canachan  famihes  has  never  been  more 
crucial  than  at  the  present  time.  The  need 
for  a  sound  programme  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  benefits  is  urgent. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  to  the  New 
Democratic  Party's  federal  programme  that 
spells  out  a  comprehensive  medical  pro- 
gramme. It  should  provide  full  and  compre- 
hensive health  services.  This  means  that  not 
only  should  services  be  provided  when  a 
member  of  the  family  becomes  ill  enough  to 
become  hospitalized,  but  services  should  also 
be  provided  to  keep  people  from  becoming 
ill  and  to  catch  potential  disabling  illnesses 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Physician  services  should  be  provided  for 
all  whether  needed  at  home,  office  or  hospital. 
Such  a  health  plan  should  also  include  pre- 
\entive  medicine,  full  diagnostic  services, 
health  education,  rehabilitation,  physical 
medicine,  etc.,  as  well  as  proper  treatment  of 
illness  when  it  does  occur.  Services  should 
include  those  performed  by  personal  or  family 
physician,  medical  specialists  in  all  required 
fields  as  well  as  ancillary  medical  services, 
such  as  nurses,  medical  social  workers,  tech- 
nicians, physio-  and  occupational  therapists. 

The  plan  should  also  provide  drugs  and 
other  necessary  materials  for  the  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  good  health.  With  the 
implementation  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
programme  for  a  federal  comprehensive 
medical  plan,  the  provincial  governments  and 
the  people  would  no  longer  have  to  worry 
about  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  document 
some  of  the  things  I  have  said,  but  with 
the  same  reasons  as  before.  I  refer  to  the 
Canadian  sickness  survey  of  1951.  I  urge 
hon.  members  to  read  that  survey  and  they 
will  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  the 
type  of  programme  that  we  suggest. 

I  would  come  a  little  up  to  date  and 
quote  to  you  from  a  speech  made  by  Dr. 
John  E.  Hastings,  associate  professor  of  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine,  School  of 
Hygiene,  University  of  Toronto  when  he 
spoke  and  opened  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
District  Group  Health  Association.  This  clinic 
was  established  and  opened  by  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
for  their  members  and  those  people  in  the 
community  when  necessary. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    Pioneers   up   there   once 

again. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  This  doctor  mentions  briefly 
our  proposition  that  medical  clinics  are  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  field  of  medical 
attention.  He  says,  and  I  quote  from  page 
four  of  his  paper: 

Group  practice  involves  much  more  than 

the  .sharing  of  secretarial  help   and  office 
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space  among  several  doctors.  It  means 
regular  consultation  and  the  sharing  of 
experience,  patients  and  facilities  among 
the  members  of  the  group.  This  pattern 
can  reduce  the  division  between  the  general 
practitioner  and  the  specialist,  reduce  the 
trend  toward  fragmentation  of  patient  care 
and  bring  to  bear  the  full  resources  of 
modern  medicine  on  the  patient's  care  in 
a  co-operative  and  co-ordinated  fashion. 

In  addition  to  the  stimulus  to  keep  up 
to  date  and  do  good  work  in  close  associa- 
tion with  all  colleagues  and  the  knowledge 
that  one's  work  is  going  to  provide,  the 
physical  and  organizational  factors  made 
possible  by  a  group,  such  as  good  equip- 
ment at  the  buildings,  readily  available 
consultant  and  paramedical  assistants,  an 
organized  record  system,  staff  committees, 
time  for  refresher  courses  and  reading  and 
research  are  important  influences  on  quality 
and  standards.  Also  of  relevance  is  the  self- 
selection  of  doctors  interested  in  group 
practice.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  people  will- 
ing to  accept  external  and  internal  quality 
control  measures  and  anxious  to  work  with 
others  in  providing  care  on  a  team  basis. 
Many  of  the  measures  conducive  to  quality 
used  in  hospital  such  as  staff  committee  and 
regular  clinical  meetings  as  well  as  the 
external  accreditations  and  audits  can  be 
applied  to  group  practice.  Group  practice 
plans  in  the  United  States  have  fairly 
demonstrated  that  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided can  be  of  a  very  high  standard.  It 
is  not  contended  that  group  practice  guar- 
antees high  standards,  but  the  evidence 
shows  that  it  does  make  them  easier  to 
achieve  and  maintain. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  this  whole  field  of  Medicare  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  we,  over  the  past,  hon. 
members  of  the  government.  Opposition  hon. 
members  and  the  public  at  large,  have  to 
some  extent  been  given  a  broad  and  confusing 
picture  of  what  is  proposed  and  what  will 
happen  in  a  Medicare  programme. 

In  one  paper  one  finds— and  I  took  these 
three  clippings  from  papers  within  three  days 
apart— one  is  opposing  the  Medicare  pro- 
gramme. It  starts  out  saying:  "United 
Kingdom  Loses  One-Third  of  Doctors."  But 
when  one  reads  the  whole  piece,  one  finds 
it  is  not  as  bad  as  one  might  believe.  On  the 
opposite  side  I  have  "The  Chamber  Opposes 
State  Medicine,"  and  I  quote: 

The    Canadian    Chamber   of   Commerce 

appeals  to  the  Royal  commission  on  health 

services  today  to  oppose  socialized  medicine 

in  Canada. 


Then  I  find: 

Farm  Group  Accuses  Medical  Doctors 
OF  Cynicism 

Federation  Attacks  Medical  Care 

Stand 
Canada's  largest  farm  organization  in- 
directlv  accuses  the  medical  profession  to- 
day of  being  cynical  in  its  opposition  to  a 
government-controlled  medical  insurance 
programme.  The  Canadian  Federation  of 
Agriculture  told  the  Royal  commission  on 
health  services  that  under  the  voluntary 
approach  to  medical  care  and  planning 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  job  will  be 
done  fullv  and  adequately  from  the  point 
of  view  of  coverage  and  incidence  of  cause. 
The  voluntary  approach  is  advocated  by 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association. 

In  addition,  says  the  agriculture  federa- 
tion, the  medical  profession  is  substantially 
left  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control. 
In  the  other  case  [government  sponsorship] 
full  and  adequate  coverage  of  the  needs 
can  be  assumed  and  the  public  is  given  a 
reasonable  authoritative  role  in  saying  what 
it  shall  pay  to  do  the  job  and  in  some 
limits,  the  important  respect,  perhaps,  how 
it  shall  be  done. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  quote  from 
an  article,   and  the  words  are   attributed  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost): 
Former  Ontario  Premier  Leslie  Frost  last 
night  cautioned  the  provincial  government 
in  moving  towards  the  medical  care  insur- 
ance  programme.   The  programme   should 
be  very  careful  in  its  approach  to  Medi- 
care, he  told  a  chamber  of  commerce  meet- 
ing. Such  a  programme  could  cost  millions 
of  dollars  that  may  be  required  for  other 
purposes  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Frost  pre- 
dicted   the    provincial    government    would 
spend   $400   million   for  education   in  the 
1963-64  fiscal  year. 

Now  this  indicates  that  as  far  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  is  concerned  the  costs 
are  the  criterion  and  I  find  very  few,  if  any 
people,  who  believe,  in  real  health,  that  costs 
should  be  the  criterion.  If  this  is  so,  then  we 
should  know  if  this  is  the  opposition  to  it;  if 
not,  then  I  think  it  reduces  the  argument,  for 
the  fullest  and  best  medical  care  that  can  be 
provided,  based  on  a  programme  under  the 
advice  of  those  who  are  in  the  business. 

I  would  like  to  give  another  example,  docu- 
mentary need  for  the  kind  of  health  pro- 
gramme we  should  have  covering  all  facets, 
not  just  hospital  coverage  and  not  just 
medical  coverage.  Surprisingly  enough,  what 
I  want  to  present  to  the  House  is  this  quote. 
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this  article,  which  was  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  on  March  7,  1963,  and  I  believe 
it  was  just  one  or  two  days  after  we  had 
finished  with  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Health.  If  I  remember  correctly,  during 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond),  on  the  very  great  decrease  in 
tuberculosis  in  the  province  we  were  now 
able  to  use  some  of  the  buildings  and  facilities 
for  general  sickness  purposes,  and  I  quote 
now: 

X-RAY  Checks  Show  TB  Rise 
Amid  frequent  reports  that  tuberculosis  is 
on  the  dechne,  results  of  X-ray  checks  last 
year  on  Hamilton  job  applicants  came  as 
something  of  a  jolt.  They  show  that  in 
X-rays  taken  through  Hamilton's  national 
employment  office  facilities,  one  film  in 
every  741  displayed  an  active  TB  case, 
about  six  times  the  average  for  the  whole 
population. 

They  also  show  that  many  persons  in 
this  apparently  high  TB  risk  group  were 
turning  down  the  offer  of  a  free  X-ray. 
These  checks  last  month  started  a  series 
of  correspondence  between  health  and 
employment  officials.  This  week,  D.  H.  T. 
Ewart,  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Mountain  Sanitarium,  explained  the  prob- 
lem, and  E.  C.  Fortier,  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  national  employment  office,  said 
he  hoped  that  more  employers  would  make 
a  chest  X-ray  within  a  year  previous  to 
hiring  a   condition  of  employment. 

The  average  TB  rate  for  the  whole 
i^onulation,  Dr.  Ewart  said,  is  about  one  in 
5,000.  This  is  the  approximate  figure 
produced  by  mass  X-ray  programmes. 
Hospitals  make  chest  X-rays  compulsory 
for  all  admitted  patients  and  these  reveal 
about  one  case  in  every  2,000  films.  Four 
other  distinct  groups,  he  said,  have  a  rate 
of  about  one  in  1,000  or  one  in  1,500  films. 
They  are  jail  inmates,  unemployed  persons, 
people  reeci\ing  welfare  benefits  and  in- 
dlNidnals,  predominantly  men,  over  60. 

The  national  employment  office  offers 
free  X-rays  to  jobless  applicants  in  co- 
operation with  federal-provincial-municipal 
health  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  points  out  that  in  those 
fields— the  unemployed,  those  on  welfare, 
th()S(>  who  have  not  had  the  proper  type  of 
food  or  have  not  been  able  to  afford  it— 
here  exists  a  category  of  high  TB  rate.  I  am 
sure  that  by  now  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
would  have  received  this  information 
and  that  they  should  be  on  their  way  to 
doing  something  about  a  step-up  in  the  X- 
raying   for  TB   and   chest   conditions   in   this 


province,  before  we  have  to  go  back  and 
open  up  all  the  sanitariums  again  for  TB 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  about  Medicare  for 
Ontario?  All  parties  now  agree  that  it  is  time 
to  move  in  that  direction,  but  only  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  had  the  fortitude  to 
present  the  kind  of  plan  the  public  needs 
and  deserves.  The  government  intends  to 
bring  in  a  plan  which  will  do  nothing  more 
than  extend  the  present  inadequate  doctors' 
and  private  plans.  The  Liberals,  in  their 
weaseling  and  piecemeal  approach,  are  mak- 
ing a  farce  out  of  this  major  issue,  one  that 
deals  with  the  needs  of  all  Canadians,  that  is, 
the  best  possible  health  care  for  all  at  a  cost 
that  all  can  afford. 

Following  is  a  summary  I  would  like  to 
present  to  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  Medicare,  because  I  do  think  it  is 
an  important  issue  in  this  province.  I  know 
that  our  party  on  the  hustings  is  going  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  important  issues 
during  this  election  because  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  people  of  the  province 
are  not  receiving  the  type  of  medical  care 
they  deserve.  And  even  though  our  pro- 
gramme that  we  have  presented  in  concise 
terms  covers  only  medical  costs,  we  are  still 
firmly  entrenched  with  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive all-encompassing  programme  for 
the  people  of  Canada  and  this  province. 

I  want  to  present  tlie  following,  which  is 
a  summary  of  the  finding  of  the  Hamilton 
health  survey  conducted  by  our  imion  some 
two  years  ago,  from  April  1,  1960  to  March  31, 
1961.  There  were  300  random  samples  from 
Stelco  employees  covered  by  an  indemnity- 
type  private  group  insurance  plan  and  300 
from  International  Harvester  Company  cov- 
ered by  a  PSI  service  type  plan.  I  would  Hke 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  brief  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  commission  on  health 
on  behalf  of  the  steel  workers;  this  was  not 
a  haphazard  programme  but  a  very  concise, 
expertly  done  survey  with  full-time  people 
making  the  follow-ups  on  the  survey. 

The  facts  are  presented  clearly  and 
honestly.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make 
the  facts  look  any  better  or  worse  than  they 
actually  are.  Frankly,  we  were  surprised  that 
the  so-called  voluntary  health  plans  are  meet- 
ing so  little  of  our  members'  health  costs.  We 
tliink  that  it  is  scandalous  that  even  a  sup- 
posedly comprehensive  plan  like  PSI  is 
meeting  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  total 
health  costs  of  our  members.  We  realize  that 
this  is  almost  twice  as  high  a  figure  as  that 
paid  under  our  old  commercial  indemnity 
plan,  but  we  cannot  seem  to  derive  much 
comfort  from  that  fact. 
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Perhaps  even  more  startling  is  tlie  fact  that 
the  PS  I  was  found  to  pay  less  than  60  per 
cent  of  doctors'  bills  alone,  while  the  com- 
mercial insurance  company  plan  pay  only 
slightly  higher  than  30  per  cent.  We  are 
also  impressed  with  other  results  of  the  sur- 
vey, to  see  the  actual  record  of  the  variation 
in  incident  and  duration  of  illness  as  well  as 
the  unevenness  of  family  expenditures  on 
health  costs.  It  makes  even  more  clear  and 
•compelling  the  need  to  spread  the  risk  of 
illness  and  accidents  over  the  whole  popula- 
tion. And  the  record  and  breakdown  of  the 
•elements  of  health  expense  make  it  obvious 
that  while  doctors'  costs  are  an  important 
part  they  are  by  no  means  the  total  cost. 

The  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  Hamil- 
ton health  survey,  which  follows,  was  pre- 
•sented  in  order  to  provide  the  membership 
•of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  actual  operations 
of  the  group  insurance  programme  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  survery,  1960-61.  The 
reference  to  the  Travelers'  programme  is,  of 
■course,  to  the  one  in  effect  at  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada  at  the  time  and  the  PS  I 
programme  was  and  is  the  one  operating  at 
the  International  Harvester  Company  located 
in  Hamilton. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals reported  one  or  more  days  of  illness 
during  the  previous  six-month  period  for  both 
the  Stelco  and  Harvester  families.  The  average 
annual  number  of  days  of  illness  was  slightly 
higher  for  the  PSI,  as  an  example  8.2  days, 
and  for  Travelers  an  example  of  seven  days. 
In  both  cases,  however,  they  are  substantially 
below  average  days  of  illness  as  shown  in 
other  surveys.  And  this  is  partially  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  samples  of  the  present 
study  contain  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
•over-60-year-old  individuals  than  did  other 
survey  samples. 

The  incidence  of  illness  was  very  unevenly 
and  imequally  distributed  over  the  members 
of  both  groups.  This  fundamentally  is  the 
reason  for  unevenness  in  medical  care  utiliza- 
tion as  well  as  in  medical  care  expenditures. 
The  average  number  of  days  of  illness  was  3.5 
days  of  the  Travelers'  sample  and  4.1  for  the 
PSI  group.  While  almost  70  per  cent  of  the 
overall  group  had  no  days  of  disability  during 
the  period,  14  per  cent  of  the  Travelers'  group 
and  11  per  cent  of  PSI  group  experienced 
twice  the  average  number  of  days  of  illness. 
Seven  and  5.5  per  cent  respectively  had  four 
times  the  average  number  of  days  of  illness, 
and  2.5  and  three  per  cent  respectively  had 
eight  times  the  average  number  of  days  of 
illness. 


The  percentage  of  persons  in  both  groups 
who  had  one  or  more  contacts  with  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon  during  the  previous  six-month 
period  was  almost  the  same  for  both  groups, 
about  60  per  cent.  The  distribution  of  the 
number  of  physician  contacts  during  the  pre- 
vious six-month  period  was  wide  and  uneven. 
The  average  number  of  services  during  the 
previous  six-months  for  the  PSI  sample  was 
2.78  and  for  the  Travelers'  group  2.23.  How- 
ever the  range  was  between  the  zero  contact 
and  45. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  there  appears 
to  be  little  relationship  between  the  number 
of  physician  contacts  and  the  type  of  insur- 
ance programme.  This  is  true  despite  the 
fact  that  under  one  type  of  programme  there 
is  no  financial  deterrent  to  almost  unlimited 
use  of  physician  services,  while  under  the 
other  programme  a  family  had  to  pay  for 
most  physician  charges  directly  out  of  their 
own  pocket. 

While  the  average  number  of  services  of 
each  group  is  adjusted  by  the  difference  in 
the  groups,  in  the  incident  and  average  length 
of  disability  the  results  produced  show  an 
almost  identical  rate  of  use  of  physician  ser- 
vices for  disability  days.  This  seems  to  be 
in  complete  contradiction  to  the  frequently 
heard  but  undocumented  complaint  that  unless 
a  financial  deterrent  is  provided,  then  the 
use  of  physician  services  will  increase  astro- 
nomically. 

The  present  study  provides  substantial 
documentation  to  the  fact  that  precisely 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  current  results 
then  are  in  keeping  with,  and  tend  to  con- 
firm, the  findings  of  the  1950  Windsor  survey 
v/hich  reached  similar  conclusions. 

Percentage  of  individuals  who  visited  a 
dentist  during  the  previous  six-month  period 
was  relatively  alike  for  both  Travelers  and  the 
PSI  sample. 

The  frequency  distribution  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  dentist  services  ranged  broadly  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  relationship  between 
utilization  of  dentist  services  and  the  type 
of  insurance  prepayment  plan. 

The  average  number  of  dentist  visits  per 
year  was  1.49  for  the  members  of  the 
Travelers'  plan  and  1.42  for  the  PSI  sub- 
scribers. In  relating  the  time  of  the  last 
visits  to  both  physician  and  dentist  to  the 
type  of  insurance  coverage,  there  appears  to 
be  no  correlation  between  length  of  time  since 
last  seeing  the  physcian  or  dentist  and  the 
type  of  insurance. 

Over  97  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the 
survey  incurred  some  medical  expense  during 
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the  year.  This  varied  according  to  size  of 
family,  with  82  per  cent  of  single  member 
famihes  and  practically  100  per  cent  of 
families  of  two  or  more  incurring  expenses. 
The  axerage  annual  expenditure  per  family 
was  $237.50.  The  average  for  Travelers' 
families  was  $256.40  and  for  the  PSI  families, 
$216.70. 

Excluding  the  cost  of  non-prescription 
drugs,  the  corresponding  figures  are  $204.06 
for  the  average  expenditure  per  family, 
$223.26  for  Travelers'  families  and  $184.07 
for  P.SI  families.  The  average  annual  medical 
expenditures  represented  4.7  per  cent  of  total 
family  income.  However,  2.7  per  cent  of 
the  families  spent  no  part  of  their  income  on 
medical  care,  while  2.9  per  cent  spent  20  per 
cent  or  more  of  their  annual  income  on  medi- 
cal care  expenses. 

The  distribution  of  the  costs  among  the 
components  of  medical  care  expenses,  was 
very  close  between  the  Travelers'  and  PSI 
families.  The  distribution  was  as  follows: 
Travelers,  physicians  fees  42.7  per  cent;  PSI 
40  per  cent.  Dentists'  fees  for  Travelers,  18.2; 
PSI,  13.5.  Prescription  drugs.  Travelers,  17.1; 
PSI,  19.4.  Non-prescription  drugs,  12.9  for 
Travelers;  and  14.5  lor  PSI.  Eye  examinations 
and  eye  glasses  for  Travelers;  5.1;  and  for 
PSI,  5.2.  Supplemental  hospital  charges  for 
Travelers,  1.8  and  for  PSI,  3.  X-ray  and  lab- 
oratory charges,  1;  and  for  PSI,  1.1.  Nursing 
charges.  Travelers,  .5  and  for  PSI,  1.5.  Other 
costs,  for  Travelers,  .6  and  for  PSI,  1.8. 

Where  you  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
PSI  percentage  is  higher  for  these  in  hospital 
charges,  it  is  because  of  the  acceptability  for 
PSI  patients  to  the  availablity  of  the  phy- 
sician because  of  the  cost  factor.  There  was  a 
very  uneven  distribution  of  costs  among  the 
families  in  the  survey.  While  6.7  per  cent 
spent  $10  or  less  per  year  on  medical  care, 
9.1  per  cent  of  the  families  spent  over  $500 
for  medical  care  during  the  year. 

The  .survey  indicates  a  very  close  relation- 
ship between  the  total  expenses  and  size  of 
family.  But  there  appeared  to  be  no  apparent 
relationship  between  expenditures  and  family 
income.  There  was  a  very  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  in  regard  to  the 
members  receiving  any  insurance  benefits  at 
all  from  the  plan  during  the  year.  Sixty-five 
point  one  per  cent  of  the  families  received 
.some  benefit  from  PSI  plan,  only  38.2  per 
cent  of  the  families  under  the  Travelers' 
plan  received  any  benefit  from  it.  The  aver- 
age total  annual  insurance  benefit  to  the  PSI 
families,  was  $56.93,  while  for  the  Travelers' 
families  it  was  $.33.16. 

The     aggregate     total     insurance     benefits 


represented  12,9  per  cent  of  total  aggregate 
health  expenditures  for  Travelers'  families 
and  23.5  per  cent  for  PSI  families.  The 
aggregate  total  insurance  benefit  represented 
14.9  per  cent  of  aggregate  health  ex- 
penditures, less  non-prescription  drugs  for 
Travelers*  families,  and  27,7  per  cent  for 
PSI  families.  The  aggregate  total  insurance 
benefits  represented  30,4  per  cent  of  aggre- 
gate expenses  for  doctors'  bills  only  for 
Travelers'  families  and  58.7  per  cent  for  PSI 
families. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  survey.  I  did  not 
want  to  unduly  bore  the  hon.  members,  but 
I  think  the  survey  deserves  some  consider- 
ation and  I  feel  that  in  deciding  what  type 
of  medical  insurance  plan  we  should  have,, 
all  of  these  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  becau.se  they  are  definitely  of  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  conclude  on  a  point 
that  I  feel  I  should,  and  that  is  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  labour-management  co- 
operation, or  labour-management-govemment 
co-operation,  if  we  wish  to  use  that  term. 

I  think  that  we  should  try  to  put  it  in  its 
proper  perspective,  particularly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  We  have  not  heard  much 
about  it  lately.  I  think  on  the  federal  level 
it  has  received  more  attention.  I  feel  that  on 
the  federal  level  it  is  going  to  be  a  function 
that  is  going  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
economy  of  this  country',  and  certainly  it  will 
have  to  be  on  a  provincial  basis  also,  if  the 
overall  plan  is  going  to  be  successful. 

What  I  mean  by  putting  it  in  its  proper 
perspective,  is  that  I  feel  that  we  have  to 
know  what  the  objectives  are.  I  never  feel 
that  labour-management  co-operation— and  I 
hope  that  this  is  not  the  Liberals'  approach 
to  it.  I  will  have  to  discuss  it  at  further  length 
with  .some  of  them,  or  read  some  of  their 
material  in  relation  to  their  ideas  of  labour- 
management  co-operation,  but  I  hope  that 
it  is  not  just  in  the  concept  of  what  we  might 
consider,  bringing  industrial  peace  to  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

In  this  sense,  we  might  say,  well,  all  it 
means  is  that  we  devise  some  means  to  do 
away  with  strikes  in  the  industrial  field,  and 
certainly  this  is  not  the  concept  that  has  to 
be  applied  to  a  true  labour-management 
co-operation  programme,  because  at  no  time 
would  anyone  ever  suggest  that  we  remove 
the  constructive  orderly  bargaining  procedure, 
because  it  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our 
democracy  and  we  will  never  suggest  that  we 
are  going  to  do  away  with  strikes  and  eco- 
nomic disputes. 
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They,  in  some  sense,  are  good  in  the  type 
of  economy  and  democracy  that  we  hve  in. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  put  on  record 
one  or  two  things  to  put  in  focus  this  real 
conception  of  management-labour  co-oper- 
ation, and  I  would  first  read  into  the  records 
the  certain  basic  assumptions  that  the 
■Canadian  Labour  Congress  have  put  in  the 
•conception  of  labour-management  co-oper- 
ation. 

1.  The  primary  objective  of  all  labour- 
management-government  consultation  and 
co-operation  should  be  economic  planning 
for  full  employment  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living  for  all  Canadians. 

2.  Full  recognition  must  be  accorded  to 
organized  labour  movements  as  an  eco- 
nomic partner. 

3.  The  acceptance  of  labour  of  a  re- 
sponsible role  as  an  economic  partner 
presupposes  freedom  to  organize  and  the 
desirability  of  a  high  percentage  of  organ- 
ization of  the  labour  force. 

4.  Members  appointed  on  consultative 
and  advisory  bodies  must  be  directly  repre- 
sentative of,  and  responsible  to,  recognized 
central  labour  and  management  bodies  in 
the  country.  There  must  be  explicit  recog- 
nition by  government  of  such  bodies  as 
consultative  and  advisory  and  general 
economic  policies  and  not  only  on  purely 
technical  problems  such  as  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article— and  maybe  some 
have  read  it— was  a  speech  made  by  William 
Dodge,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and  it  is  the  text 
of  an  address  to  the  National  Labour  Seminar 
held  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon,  January  23  and  24,  1963.  What  he 
points  out  further  on  in  his  speech— and  I 
think  it  is  fundamental— is  that  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  feels  that  it  has  breached 
the  real  hurdle  in  making  the  labour- 
management-government  co-operation  com- 
mittee function  properly  and  that  they  at  least 
now  believe  in  economic  planning. 

They  have  assured  themselves  through 
research  that  economic  planning  is  one  of 
the  fundamentals  in  making  our  economy  go, 
but  they  do  not  feel  that  the  management 
people  have  agreed  on  this,  as  a  philosophy 
at  least,  so  that  this  is  one  hurdle  that  the 
labour  movement  says  they  have  got  over.  If 
the  management  groups  can  get  over  this 
hurdle,  they  feel  they  will  then  be  on  their 
way  to  a  really  well  functioning  committee 
to  do  what  has  to  be  done  in  this  country. 

He  also  spells  out  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  in  making 
the  labour-management  co-operation  commit- 


tee work.  If  one  knows  the  structure  of  the 
Canadian  trade  union  movement,  one  realizes 
that  there  are  many  international  unions  who 
have  varying  degrees  of  Canadian  autonomy 
and  policy-making  and  administration.  There 
are  those  of  a  national  nature  and  those  that 
are  restricted  to  certain  industries  and  those 
that  cross  the  lines  of  all  industries,  meaning 
that  you  may  have  several  unions  in  one 
particular  industry.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  trade  union  movement  has  got 
on  a  national  basis. 

Their  other  one  is  in  persuading  the  rank 
and  file  to  give  them  full  support  and  partici- 
pation in  a  labour-management  co-operation 
endeavour  so  that  through  their  educational 
processes  they  convince  the  rank  and  file  that 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  on  a  dollar 
and  cents  basis,  bread  and  butter  basis,  is  not 
the  way  that  they  are  going  to  solve  all  the 
problems  that  they  are  faced  with  today. 
They  have  got  a  job  of  educating  the 
membership  to  the  fact  that  they  have  got 
to  be  ready  to  agree  with  certain  things  such 
as  security  in  employment. 

This  is  a  thing  that  is  going  to  be  very 
important  in  the  industries  in  the  future, 
security  in  the  employment  in  various 
measures.  The  fact  that  the  employees  have 
to  be  educated  to  understand  that  they  must 
take  retraining  programmes  and  be  ready  to 
take  the  retraining  programmes  for  their 
security  in  the  particular  industry  when 
necessary,  if  technological  changes  bring 
it  about  and  it  relates  to  productivity.  They 
have  to  be  ready  to  recognize  that  workers 
have  got  to  be  mobile,  at  some  time  or  other, 
to  protect  their  security. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  the  trade 
union  movement  have  got  in  their  effort  to 
bring  about  a  well  functioning  economy.  I 
am  sure  that  if  this  concept  is  realized,  labour- 
management  co-operation  committees  will  get 
together  much  more  quickly  and  have  some 
results. 

I  think,  as  it  is  explained  in  other  parts  of 
his  speech,  that  once  they  agree  upon  their 
objectives— they  set  their  objectives  and  then 
they  devise  the  means  to  reach  their 
objectives  and  they  bring  them  together  in 
one  common  cause— but  first  I  think  it  is 
fundamental  to  both  sides  agreeing  that 
economic  planning  is  a  thing  that  has  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
might  be  my  last  speech,  in  this  session  at 
least.  I  know  I  will  make  more  in  other 
sessions,  I  do  not  know  what  is  on  the  order 
paper  for  tomorrow,  but  I  feel  that  this  has 
been    an    interesting    session.    Longer    than 
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others,  I  suppose  it  is  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  this  Parhament,  and  I  think  it 
tends  to  show  that  all  hon.  members  have 
tried  to  deal  with  the  legislation  brought 
before  them  in  a  manner  conducive  to  their 
responsibilities. 

I  was  saying  that  I  wish  the  best  to  those 
who  probably  will  not  be  here  with  us  in  the 
next  government,  through  maybe  their  own 
decisions  and  maybe  because  of  the  decisions 
of  other  people,  but  nevertheless  we  take 
those  chances  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all 
do  our  best  eventually  as  the  time  comes. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part 
in  the  Budget  debate,  I  recognize  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  House  of  expectation  of  an 
early  proroguing  of  our  Legislature,  It  was 
echoed  just  a  moment  ago  by  the  hon. 
member  who  just  preceded  me  in  this  debate 
(Mr.  Gisborn)  and  who,  I  must  say,  is  pretty 
accurate  in  his  estimate  because  I  asked  him 
a  short  time  ago  how  long  he  would  take  and 
he  told  me  an  hour  if  he  was  not  interrupted. 
I  think  he  was  exactly  one  hour  in  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  floor. 

As  this  may  well  be  the  last  session  of  the 
26tli  Parliament  of  Ontario,  some  stocktak- 
ing is  worthwhile.  The  life  of  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  as  you  know  so  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  an  easy  one,  nor  is  it  an 
assured  one.  All  hon.  members  who  are  worth 
their  salt  and  who  wish  to  make  their  mark, 
or  who  have  periods  of  service  of  some  con- 
siderable length  behind  them  already  in  the 
House,  sir,  know  that  the  work  of  a 
member  is  constant,  at  times  very  difficult, 
and  at  times  even  apparently  ineffective. 
However,  on  balance,  and  when  judged  over 
a  reasonable  period  of  service,  the  good  and 
faithful  member  usually  takes  some  satisfac- 
tion in  the  life  of  pubHc  ser,'ice  he  has 
participated  in  and  the  part  he  has  played 
therein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  my  prepara- 
tion of  this  short  address— it  will  be  25 
minutes  approximately— I  stood  for  a  moment 
in  front  of  a  framed  photograph  of  the  21st 
Parliament  of  Ontario,  when  the  Hon. 
George  A.  Drew  formed  his  first  government. 
Of  the  90  hon.  members  elected  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  one  of  them,  there  remain  in  the 
Legislature  as  members  of  this  26th  Parlia- 
ment only  seven— the  hon.  members  for 
Victoria  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost),  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver),  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer), 
Northumberland  (Mr.  Goodfcllow),  you,  your- 
self, Mr,  Speaker,  for  Essex  South,  the  hon. 
member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Daley),  and  myself 


the  member  for  St.  Patrick.  I  thought  for 
a  moment  that  the  hon.  member  for  Kent 
West  (Mr.  Parry)  had  come  in  in  1943,  but  I 
think  he  came  in  1945. 

Throughout  the  six  parliaments  that  have 
intervened,  those  seven  seats  remain  con- 
stantly loyal,  six  to  the  government  and  one 
for  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  those  seven 
seats,  18  others  have  remained  throughout 
the  period  constant  in  their  political  affilia- 
tions, but  not  in  the  same  personnel  through- 
out. 

All  the  remaining  65  of  those  90  seats 
have  changed  hands  at  least  once,  changed 
sides  at  least  once,  and  some  several  times.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  not  one  of  the  34  then  CCF 
members  who  were  present  in  that  21st 
Parliament  has  been  in  the  present  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  one  has  been  in  either 
the  25tli  or  the  26th. 

If  statistics  mean  anything,  the  survival 
legislatively  for  that  particular  political 
adherent  is  even  more  difficult  than  the 
survival  of  our  trout  in  sea-lamprey  infested 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  K.  Brydcn  (Woodbine):  Are  the  hon. 
members  opposite  the  lampreys? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  However  there  is  one 
member,  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Thomas)  who  is  building  up  quite  a  good 
resistance  and  his  survival  may  indicate  that 
he  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

All  of  us,  from  the  proudest  to  the 
humblest,  at  this  moment  in  the  life  of  our 
Legislature  can  well  soliloquize  for  a  few 
moments  and  recall,  with  both  expectation 
and  pathos,  those  words  of  a  veteran  radio 
announcer  in  the  early  days  of  radio  contests, 
who  usually  ended  up  his  particular  event 
mastering  with  the  words:  "And  round  and 
round  she  goes  and  where  she  stops  nobody 
knows!" 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):   Who  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  public  accounts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1942-43— the  last  fiscal  year  of 
the  Hepburn-Liberal  administration— showed 
for  the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  net 
receipts  of  $108.2  million  ordinary,  and 
$119.5  million  capital,  nearly  all  borrowings 
for  refunding  purposes  in  the  capital  account 
for  a  total  of  $227.7  million.  It  also  showed 
disbursements  of  $92.3  million  ordinary  and 
$119.6  million  capital,  for  a  total  of  $211.9 
million. 
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Incidentally,  it  showed  in  its  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  total  capital  liabilities  of 
slightly  more  than  $695  million,  and  con- 
tingent liabilities— bonds,  etc.  guaranteed  by 
the  province— of  $122.7  million. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan), 
in  the  budget  put  before  this  Legislature 
earlier  this  session,  made  a  forecast  of  ordi- 
nary revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1964  of  $1,075,000,000,  and  a 
similar  forecast  of  ordinary  expenditure  of 
$1,012,750,000.  He  anticipated  that  a  further 
$62  million  could  be  used  out  of  ordinary 
revenue  for  capital  disbursements.  He  also 
forecast  capital  receipts  of  $122.8  million 
and  net  capital  disbursements  of  $278  mil- 
lion, after  crediting  the  aforementioned  $62 
million  out  of  ordinary  revenue. 

The  total  capital  liabilities  today  are  $1.9 
billion  and  the  contingent  liabilities  about 
$1.5  billion,  or  roughly  the  aggregate  taken 
together  approximately  four  times  what  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  1942-43  fiscal  year. 
This  current  budget  is  a  record  budget  for 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  received  and  for 
the  amounts  to  be  expended.  The  figures  for 
1963-64  are  in  all  departments  many  times 
the  figures  for  1942-43,  more  than  ten  times 
the  ordinary  revenue  figures.  The  estimate 
of  sales  tax  revenues  alone  are  double  the 
total  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  1942-43 
fiscal  year.  They  represent  tremendous  con- 
tinuing growth  in  tliis  province  population- 
wise,  industrial-wise,  commercial-wise  and  in 
all  avenues  of  human  endeavour. 

It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  (Mr. 
Robarts)  can  view  this  picture  at  this  time  and 
realize  that  the  cumulative  efforts  of  many 
faithful  people  in  each  of  those  six  parliaments 
which  I  have  mentioned,  along  with  his  own 
talents  and  great  efforts,  have  brought  him 
and  his  present  government  to  this  very  high 
pinnacle  of  accomplishment. 

Several   hon.   members:     Hear,   hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  recognized  by  the  public  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  stocktaking  a 
few  moments  ago.  When  there  is  a  change 
of  department  heads  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  unfinished  business  arising  during  the 
period  of  the  former  head  and  carrying  on 
into  the  period  of  administration  of  the  new 
head.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  undoubtedly 
the  case  when  I  left  the  portfolio  of  Attorney- 
General  and  assumed  that  of  Lands  and 
Forests.    Most  of  these  items  have  now  been 


disposed  of.  However,  there  is  one  matter 
which  I  find  necessary  to  refer  to  before  this 
Legislature  prorogues.  The  reason  is  that 
I  now  firmly  believe  the  Legislature  of  1959 
was  misled  by  the  acceptance  then  of  certain 
sworn  statements  concerning  the  disposition 
of  some  14,000  shares  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  stock  in  Janu- 
ary  1957. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Hear, 

hear.    I  told  you  so  at  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Let  me  finish  because 
I  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  I  say 
at  once  that  the  reopened  investigation 
authorized  by  me  in  August  1962,  as  Attorney- 
General,  brought  to  light  evidence  conflicting 
materially  with  the  sworn  statements  which 
I  have  mentioned.  Statements  which  were 
relied  upon  at  that  time  by  the  investigators, 
by  myself  and  by  this  Legislature.  I  refer 
particularly  to  Hansard  of  1959,  February 
12,  page  332  and  page  333  and  page  339. 
I  am  not  going  to  read  much  of  this  but  I 
am  going  to  read  just  enough  to  bring  this 
into  quick  relief.  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  asks  the  question  on  page  332: 

Was  there  any  opportunity  in  the  inves- 
tigation to  examine  the  books,  so  to  speak, 
of  Convesto  to  find— 

and  I  answered  that: 

Oh,  no,  I  am  following  through  on  that. 
There  were  two  points  on  that.  I  will 
answer  it  this  way. 

—and  I  am  reading  from  Hansard: 

Mr.  McGraw  was  asked  if  he  would  con- 
sider coming  voluntarily  before  the  inves- 
tigators. He  lives  in  the  west.  He  was  not 
a  compellable  witness  and  he  said  that  he 
would  not,  and  he  did  not  put  it  quite 
as  flatly  as  that.  I  think  he  said:  "If  you 
want  to,  you  can  take  any  steps  that  you 
want  to  through  the  British  Columbia 
securities  commission." 

Then  a  little  farther  on,  on  page  332;   and 

I  am  speaking: 

The  general  review  by  the  investigators 
of  all  these  transactions,  all  these  transfers 
and  so  forth,  did  not  leave  them  with  any 
doubt  in  their  minds  that  there  might  have 
been  anything  sinister  about  transactions 
going  through  Convesto.  They  had  no 
reason,  from  the  evidence  before  them,  to 
suspect  anything  of  that  sort.  Personally, 
I  think  that  part  of  it  was  a  straight  financ- 
ing-making of  a  market,  and  general  type 
of  financing  show,  as  far  as  Convesto  \yas 
concerned. 
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And  in   tlie   second  column   on  page  332   I 

said: 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  asked 
a  question  last  week,  to  which  I  referred 
at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  today,  and 
that  question  was  prompted  by  reason  of 
some  suspicions  he  had  about  a  certain 
individual  in  the  Sudbury  area  getting  a 
hand-out  in  stock  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas. 

A  little  farther  along: 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  will 
find  it  in  the  sworn  statement  reference, 
and  I  think  if  he  wishes  in  this  House  to 
mention  the  name  or  names  of  people  he 
is  concerned  with,  I  can  answer  it. 

And  then  the  hon.  member  said  this: 

Since  the  question  is  addressed  to  me, 
may  I  point  out  that  if  they  did  not  inves- 
tigate where  Continental  Corporation  in 
Vancouver  distributed  stock,  how  can  they 
categorically  state  that  it  did  not  come 
back  to  anybody?  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  debate  now,  but- 
Then  I  answered  this  way: 

Actually,  well  I  will  just  come  back  to 
that.  If  Mr.  So-and-so  in  Sudbury  bought 
stock  from  Convesto,  it  is  pretty  obvious 
that  Convesto  was  not  going  to  sell  it  to 
Mr.  So-and-so  in  Sudbury  at  any  price  less 
than  they  bought  it,  and  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  they  bought  stock  on  a 
market  at  prices  that  were  prevailing  from 
time  to  time.  But  they  did  get  this  14,000 
shares  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned, 
and  that  is  a  subject  of  question,  and  it  was 
raised.   But  I  can  assure  the  hon  member— 

and  I  was  referring  particularly  to  the  hon. 

member  for  York  South: 

—that  the  name  of  at  least  one  person,  I 
think  he  is  thinking  about,  is  referred  to  in 
the  sworn  testimony  of  several  of  these 
people,  where  it  is  denied  positively. 

Then  on  page  339  there  is  a  reference  I  put 
on  the  record,  an  index  of  evidence  and  where 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  commission 
could  be  found,  and  on  page  339  two  refer- 
ences. I  refer  to  here  19  and  20  in  relation 
to  the  evidence  of  Spencer  Clark  who  was 
vice-president  in  connection  with  the  same 
matter  and  the  president  had  sworn  also. 

Having  referred  to  the  evidence  in  that 
way,  enough  had  been  learned  before  I  left 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  and  assumed 
my  present  portfolio  to  convince  me  that 
the  bulk,  if  not  all,  of  the  14,000  shares  were 
disposed  of  to  Convesto  as  nominee  for  Con- 


tinental Investment  Corporation  Limited  in 
January  1957  at  a  price  several  times  below 
the  market  price,  not  as  principals  at  all, 
which  is  what  had  been  sworn  to,  but  as 
agents  for  named  persons,  named  by  the 
president  of  the  gas  company. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker— he  is  the  presi- 
dent today  too,  the  president  of  the  gas 
company,  I  believe  he  is— to  the  Convesto 
and  Continental  officials,  and  handled  accord- 
ingly by  them  to  the  very  great  benefit,  with- 
out cost  of  certain  persons,  and  one  in 
particular  who  got  the  major  part  of  the 
14,000  shares  and  who  was,  at  certain 
relevant  times,  an  elected  official  of  a  muni- 
cipality doing  business  with  the  gas  company, 
i.e.  granting  a  franchise  to  the  gas  company 
to  distribute  natural  gas  in  its  area. 

I  wrote  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Cass)  on  March  29,  1963,  expressing  my  con- 
cern about  the  matter  and  I  hope  before 
the  House  adjourns  he  will  have  something 
to  say  and  I  have  been  assured  this  afternoon 
that  he  will,  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry. 

Now,  turning  to  a  subject  much  more  to  the 
Hking  of  all  of  us,  on  the  desk— I  hope  they 
have  reached  the  desks,  if  they  have  not  yet, 
they  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  On  the  desks 
of  each  hon.  member  is  a  first  run  copy 
of  a  new  map  issued  by  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  highlighting  recreational 
parks  and  areas  in  a  certain  part  of  southern 
Ontario.  A  few  months  ago  I  discussed  the 
project,  now  evidenced  by  this  map,  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province,  Mr. 
Speaker,  pointing  out  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  a  map  giving  information  which  this  one 
docs  would  be  of  great  value  to  many 
thousands  of  residents  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  sections  of  central  southern 
Ontario.  He  was,  I  think  I  can  say,  very  en- 
thusiastic about  it  and  advised  its  early 
publication.  This  publication  by  the  depart- 
ment of  a  new  map,  unique  of  its  kind, 
shows  parks,  yacht  clubs,  boat  launching 
sites  and  servicing  depots,  golf  clubs  and 
other  recreational  facilities  available  within 
a  50-mile  radius  of  Toronto.  The  map  shows 
also  how  to  reach  them  and  what  services  are 
offered. 

The  map,  folder-type  like  road  maps,  in 
five  colours,  is  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the 
inch.  It  is  titled  "Recreational  areas  and  parks 
in  southern  central  Ontario".  It  covers  some 
9,000  square  miles.  We  expect  it  to  be  of 
value  not  only  to  residents  of  the  area  but 
to  many  others  including  tourists  holiday 
bound.  It  includes  inset  enlargements  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  city  of  Hamilton,  and 
Niagara  Falls  region. 
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If  the  hon.  members  will  look  at  this  map 
for  a  moment,  they  will  see  there  is  a  section 
of  it  in  yellow.  To  get  the  boundaries  within 
which  the  parks  and  other  recreational  centres 
are  indicated  and  made  available,  you  will 
see  that  we  start  to  go  east  from  Toronto 
down  along  the  lakefront  past  Newcastle 
almost  to  Welcome;  the  yellow  line  goes 
north  almost  to  Bethany,  crosses  the  Scugog 
River  and  almost  touches  Hopewood,  includes 
Cannington  and  comes  out  on  Lake  Simcoe  a 
bit  south  of  Beaverton.  Then,  cutting  around 
the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe,  it  goes  over  to 
Barrie,  then  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to 
Angus,  through  Shelbume,  Grand  Valley, 
along  the  Grand  River,  and  touches  at  Fergus, 
cuts  in  a  bit  to  near  Guelph,  comes  on  down 
through  ShefiBeld,  Ljmden,  Caledonia,  Wel- 
land,  to  Niagara-on-the-Lake  at  the  other 
end. 

For  all  that  area,  the  different  types  of 
recreational  facilities  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  indicated  in  this  map.  It  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  ten  provincial  parks,  20  conservation 
authority  parks,  385  county  and  municipal 
parks,  and  42  private  parks— 463  in  all,  with 
general  information  about  them. 

Shown  also  are  municipal  and  private  golf 
courses  as  well  as  marine  features  of  interest 
to  boatsmen.  A  lot  of  this  information  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  us  who  have 
lived  here  for  years.  Planned,  designed  and 
produced  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  lands  and  survey  branch,  under  Sur- 
veyor-General code,  the  new  map  emphasizes 
specific  location  of  these  manv  recreational 
features  with  respect  to  major  highways  and 
access  roads,  any  one  within  easy  travel  dis- 
tance of  all  residents  of  the  area. 

Artistically  drawn  miniatures  of  recreational 
activities  brighten  the  production.  The  cover 
features  attractive  recreational  silhouettes 
against  the  white  birch  background.  Known 
as  map  No.  R163,  the  new  and  highly  in- 
formative map  is  to  be  distributed,  without 
charge,  through  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  and  tourist  information  centres.  It 
will  be  available  to  anyone  who  writes  or 
telephones  our  map  office  or  information 
section  at  Queen's  Park  after  May  1  of  this 
year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  other  areas  in  the 
province  will  be  similarly  mapped  if  this  pro- 
visional south  central  Ontario  map  is  popu- 
larly received.  It  is  expected  that  this 
advanced  effort  in  informational  map  making 
will  act  as  a  decided  stimulus  to  greater  use 
of  the  many  recreational  facilities  within 
direct  and  easy  reach  of  the  many  thousands 


of    people    within    and    without    the    areas 
covered. 

Among  other  features  of  this  new  map  are 
the  number  and  status  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas  which  are  identified  symbolically. 
For  example,  if  you  look  at  the  map  of 
Stoney  Creek  there  is  a  green  pyramid  indi- 
cating a  conservation  authority  park;  at  Thor- 
old  there  is  a  symbol  for  small  boats  service 
station;  at  Lake  Simcoe  there  is  a  symbol 
for  a  municipal  park;  in  Alliston  a  symbol 
for  a  provincial  park,  a  year-old  one.  At 
Barrie  there  is  a  symbol  for  a  private  park 
and  small  boat  launching  facilities.  At  Stouff- 
ville  the  symbol  for  a  golf  club,  Sleepy 
Hollow,  and  in  Toronto  harbour  symbols  for 
yacht  clubs,  parks,  including  parks  with 
swimming  facilities  identified  in  the  schedules. 

Important  centres  of  population  are  indi- 
cated in  subdued  colour,  A  small  scale  map 
of  Ontario  on  the  reverse  side  shows  location 
of  provincial  parks  with  an  index  of  names 
and  facilities.  Large  scale  maps  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  Hamilton  and  the  Niagara 
area  have  indices  related  to  locative  grids. 
General  information  on  provincial  and  author- 
ity parks,  safety  rules  and  other  pertinent 
details  are  contained  in  it. 

The  Ontario  Deisartment  of  Lands  and 
Forests  insignia  is  the  central  design  for  the 
compass  rose.  I  think  that  we  of  Lands  and 
Forests  can  be  proud  of  this  production. 
Personallv,  after  having  studied  it  carefully 
I  know  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
formation available  which  will  help  anyone 
anxious  to  studv  the  map,  in  getting  more 
out  of  the  outdoor  life  facilities,  so  much 
more  readilv  available  than  one  would  have 
thought  without  the  benefit  of  the  map.  A 
fair  quantity  of  these  maps  will  be  printed 
and  made  available  for  distribution  so  that 
the  information  contained  in  them  can  be 
readily  available  to  residents  of  the  area 
desiring  to  have  them. 

This  is  just  another  forward  step,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  advance  for  parks,  beaches 
and  other  recreational,  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion areas  and  their  preservation  for  future 
generations  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  to 
carry  on  with  this  debate.  I  can  either  carry 
on  or  move  the  adjournment.  I  will  not  be 
through  in  ten  minutes;  I  will  be  somewhat 
longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts). 
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In  the  time  I  have  been  in  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  heard,  despite  the  changes 
in  \arioiis  Ministries,  a  Minister  who  has  come 
from  one  department  to  another  department, 
suggest  that  there  was  some  unfinished  busi- 
ness wliich  had  yet  to  see  the  pubHc  eye. 
There  have  been  comments  in  this  House 
about  the  further  investigation  into  the 
northern  Ontario  natural  gas  situation;  there 
ha\e  been  specuhitive  stories  written,  and 
certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  gossip. 

As  I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  sug- 
gested that  he  had  found  some  of  the  infor- 
mation that  was  available  in  1959  to  be 
incorrect;  that  some  of  the  information  that 
was  available  in  1959,  supported  by  sworn 
affidavits,  had  been  proved  at  least  to  his 
satisfaction,  prior  to  his  leaving  the  office 
of  the  Attorney-General,  to  be  not  true. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  suggesting  that 
he  had  passed  all  of  his  information  on  to  the 
present  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  also  said  that  the 
present  hon.  Attorney-General  had  said 
something  would  be   forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  .say,  in  my  experience 
in  the  House  this  is  a  most  unique  and  differ- 
ent sort  of  procedure.  In  view  of  what  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  said, 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  government 
to  make  available  to  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  prior  to  the  time  the  House  rises,  all 
of  the  information  that  is  now  available. 

If  there  have  been  misstatements,  and  if 
there  have  been  false  affidavits,  and  if  there 
are  other  persons  involved  who  ha\'e  been  a 
part  of  improper  conduct,  I  think  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  government,  to  all  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  to  make  this  avail- 
able while  the  House  is  in  session.  If  this 
information  is  not  presently  in  printed  form, 
I  think  this  matter  is  of  sufficient  urgency 
that,  rather  than  proroguing  the  House  on 
Friday— as  I  understand  is  the  intention  al- 
though tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  yesterday 
said  I  should  not  listen  to  any  rumours— the 
House  should  adjourn  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
however  long  is  necessary,  so  that  that  in- 
formation can  be  made  available. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  be  most 
regrettable,  if  this  information  is  available  at 
all,  and  accepting  the  word  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  P'orests  that  he  passed  on 
to  his  successor  sufficient  evidence  to  indi- 
cate^ that  certain  affidavits  that  were  sworn 
were  false,  it  woidd  be  most  regrettable  if 
the  government  was  not  prepared  to  bring 
before  all  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 


that  information  and  allow  full  and  proper 
debate.    I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  would  comment 
for  a  few  moments  on  this  great  new  pro- 
gramme of  the  new  party  we  have  been 
iiearing  about.  And  by  the  new  party,  I  do 
not  mean  my  friends  on  my  left,  rather  my 
friends  opposite,  led  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. Because  apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
have  been  trying  to  create  in  the  minds- 
well,  at  least  in  their  own  minds,  perhaps  in 
the  minds  of  the  public,  too— the  idea  that 
anything  that  went  before  has  no  relation- 
ship to  them.  The  18  years  that  went  before 
under  other  leadership— 

An  hon.  member:  A  lost  weekend! 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  Just  with  a  snap  of  the 
fingers,  we  dismi.ss  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
look  back  a  year  and  a  half  and  this  is  the 
true  light  of  these  hon.   gentlemen  opposite. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  going  to  accept  this, 
and  I  do  not  think  even  with  the  window- 
dressing  that  has  surrounded  this  great  new 
programme,  that  really  they  have  done  even 
a  portion  of  what  they  intend  to  do. 

What  they  have  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  they 
have  adopted  all  of  the  right  titles.  They 
take  a  word  like  Medicare  and  say:  "We  are 
going  to  have  a  Medicare  programme".  Then 
they  bring  in  this  nonsense  that  they  brought 
in  yesterday. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  was  used,  I  daresay, 
in  some  of  the  newspaper  stories  and  it  was 
used  in  some  of  the  newspaper  stories  with 
the  full  knowledge,  consent,  and  perhaps 
urging,  of  those  people  who  prepared  and  re- 
leased the  statement  accompanying  them. 
Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  agree  with 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No! 

Mr.  Singer:  No? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  The  hon. 
Prime    Minister    is   hard   to    get   along   with 

today. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
very  difficult  this  afternoon.  I  suggest,  sir, 
that  the  Tories  are  proudly  talking  about,  not 
only  in  the  newspapers  but  on  the  hustings, 
about  their  Medicare  programme. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
We  are  very  proud  of  it. 
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Mr,  Singer:  The  only  resemblance  it 
has  to  a  Medicare  programme  such  as  the 
one  we  are  talking  about,  is  apparently  it 
bears  the  same  sort  ^f  a  name.  But  it  does 
not  do  the  job  that  is  required,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  they  are  stealing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Would  the  hon.  member 
identify  the  one  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  when  we  have 
the  printed  copy  of  the  bill,  when  second 
reading  comes  in,  we  will  be  very  happy  to 
elaborate,  we  will  elaborate  at  some  length 
on  what  we  are  talking  about  and  the  obvi- 
ous shortcomings  of  the  government. 

The  most  obvious  shortcoming,  immedi- 
ately, of  the  government  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
enacting  it.  All  they  have  done  is  bring  in  a 
bill,  give  it  first  reading  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  some  two  minutes 
after  'six  o'clock  last  evening,  in  a  statement 
suggest  it  will  have  second  reading  and  there 
will  be  some  debate  upon  it  and  then  we  are 
going  to  refer  it  to  a  mysterious  committee 
that  will  consist  of  almost  everyone  who  might 
be  interested  in  medical  care;  and  that  com- 
mittee will  sit  somewhere,  some  time,  and 
report  to  some  mythical  Legislature.  There 
is  no  intention  of  doing  anything  more  than 
creating  a  phony  election  plank  in  this  Medi- 
care bill.  That  is  one  of  the  great  new  plans 
of  this  new  government. 

Let  me  talk  about  minimum  wage,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Again  they  have  stolen  the  word, 
iDut  not  the  idea,  not  the  philosophy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Nobody  is  going  to 
argue  with  the  hon.  member,  he  should  get 
through  as  quickly  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  agree 
with  me?  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  makes 
a  lot  of  noise,  he  makes  more  noise  as  he 
shakes  his  head  and  his  brains  rattle  in  it 
than  really  he  contributes.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing, really,  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  get  into  some  of  these  debates.  If  he 
would  get  up  on  his  feet  and  speak  instead 
of  sitting  there  mumbling  he  would  add  much 
more  to  the  life  of  the  House. 

I  remember  a  year  ago  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines,  in  an  effort  to  set  the  Opposition 
by  its  heels,  at  some  particular  point  got  up 
and  read  a  letter  from  a  blank  piece  of  paper 
extolling  the  wonders  of  his  wisdom.  Tlie 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  truly  makes  a  great 
contribution,  particularly  when  he  reads  non- 
existent letters  or  when  he  makes  rather 
feeble   and   inane    attempts   to    interrupt   de- 


bate. The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  make  a  much  better  con- 
tribution to  the  efforts  of  the  House,  sir,  if 
he  would,  as  you  have  urged  him  so  often, 
let  everyone  have  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
He  does  not  bother  me,  sir,  but  he  bothers 
many  of  the  other  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  he  does  not  bother 
anybody. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  as  I  was  saying,  the  minimum 
wage  bill  has  the  title,  and  perhaps  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  say,  Look  for  the  word  in 
the  Act;  and  perhaps  I  cannot  find  it  there, 
but  that  depends  on  the  whim  of  the  opinion 
of  a  particular  Minister. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  there 
shall  be  minimum  wages.  A  Minister 
will,  in  due  course,  perhaps  decide  that  the 
minimum  wages  shall  be  fixed  at  a  certain 
amount.  And  even  at  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  at  that  point  they  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  should  be  $1.25  an  hour  and  that 
it  should  apply  for  men  and  women  equally. 
So  they  set  up  another  straw  man  that  they 
can  take  out  onto  the  hustings  and  say  they 
have  minimum  wages  when  in  fact  all  they 
have  got  is  the  title,  because  they  have  not 
got  the  minimum  wages  that  labour  wants  in 
this  province. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  talk  about  being 
the  friends  of  labour.  In  the  bill  affecting 
the  firefighters  the  other  day,  the  friends  of 
labour  are  afraid  to  say  that  firemen  can 
have  a  maximum  work  week  of  less  than  48 
hours.  The  friends  of  labour  insert  into  the 
firemen's  bill  the  principle  that  deputy  chiefs 
are  removed  from  the  bargaining  unit,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  experience  indi- 
cates to  them  full  well  that  when  the  same 
thing  was  done  in  the  police  they  destroyed 
the  bargaining  effectiveness  of  small  police 
forces.  But  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  friends 
of  labour. 

I  do  give  them  credit  for  this,  however: 
They  have  now  in  the  labour  department  a 
very  convincing  Minister  (Mr.  Rowntree).  I 
am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
is  not  here,  but  as  he  sits  in  the  House,  sir, 
and  he  listens  to  criticism,  he  sits  and  nods 
and  smiles  most  convincingly,  so  that  when 
any  speaker  is  suggesting  anything  in  the 
Labour  department,  watching  the  face  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  one  would  almost 
think  that  everything  that  has  been  given  as 
a  suggestion  or  as  a  criticism  is  being  accepted 
and  subscribed  to  by  the  hon.  Minister. 

But  it  is  fascinating,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  check 
back,  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  later,  and 
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find  what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has 
done  about  suggestions  or  inquiries  or  that 
sort  of  thing;  and  the  suggestions  and 
inquiries  and  criticisms  apparently  are  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  nodding  and  the  smil- 
ing is  finished  and  the  speech  is  over.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  goes  on  his  merry  way 
and  this  government  continues  in  its  tradi- 
tional anti-labour  approach  to  all  things  con- 
cerning labour  and  management  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  brings  us  to  6 
p.m.,  and  I  will  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development,  and  if  we  are  ever  able  to 
complete  that  we  will  resume  the  budget 
debate.  There  are  some  second  readings  and 
also  several  bills  on  the  order  paper  for  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):    Will  there  be  a  night  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  ,Yes,  a  night  session 
tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  what  time  do  we 
start? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  I  am  sorry.  Twa 
o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  this^ 
House  do  adjourn  the  present  sitting  thereof 
it  do  stand  adjourned  until  two  of  the  clock 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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ONTARIO  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS  1960  CLASSIFIED 
BY  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  PER  ESTABLISHMENT 

(Reference  by  Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  on  page  2729) 


No.  of 

Employees 


Establish-    Percentage  Total 

ments  of  Total  Employees 

No.      Establishments  No. 


Percentage 
Percentage  Selling  Value  of  Total 

of  Total  of  Factory  Factory 

Employees  Shipments  Shipments 


Under  5  Employees  4,702  35.1 

5  to       14  3,606  26.9 

15  to       49  2,727  20.3 

50  to       99  1,021  7.6 

100  to      199  612  4.5 

200  to     499  401  2.9 

500  to     999  106  0.7 

1,000  to  1,499  25  0.1 

1,500  and  over  30  0.2 

Not  Classifiable  157  1.1 

Head  OflRces  —  — 

Totals  13,387 

Source:  DBS-Type  of  Ownership  and  Size  of  Establishment  Engaged  in  Manufacturing  1960 


10,637 
30,071 
73,565 
71,880 
86,390 

120,466 
72,948 
31,252 

100,125 

6,133 
603,467 


1.7 
4.9 
12.1 
11.9 
14.3 
19.9 
12.1 
5.2 
16.6 

1.0 


125,619,299 

408,004,084 

1,158,606,523 

1,264,764,404 

1,530,138,552 

2,189,350,697 

1,476,518,860 

780,120,573 

2,752,136,316 

416,344 

11,685,675,652 


1.1 

3.5 

9.9 

10.8 

13.1 

18.7 

12.6 

6.7 

23.5 

3.5 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Thursday,  April  25,  1963^ 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  school  section  No.  10,  Peterborough 
county,  and  in  the  west  gallery,  pupils  from 
General  Crerar  Public  School,  Scarborough, 
Lansdowne  Public  School,  Toronto,  and  Ridge 
Public  School,  Essex  county. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  select  committee  appointed  on  March 
27,  1961,  reappointed  March  22,  1962,  to 
inquire  into  and  review  The  Municipal  Act 
and  related  Acts  be  reappointed  with  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  heretofore  and  that 
Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North)  be  substi- 
tuted for  Mr.  R.  Belisle  (Nickel  Belt)  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  third  such  indication 
given  by  the  government  to  the  effect,  and  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  apparent 
mythical  effect  that  this  House  is  going  to  re- 
assemble. Since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts  has  moved  this  motion  and  suggested 
that  a  select  committee  of  this  House  re- 
assemble, it  must  be  presumed  this  committee 
is  going  to  make  certain  studies  and  make 
certain  reports.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee 
can  only  make  reports  to  this  Legislature;  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Legislature  is  no  longer 
in  existence  there  is  nobody  to  whom  the 
committee  can  report. 

Along  with  this  motion  there  must  be— 
unless  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  completely 
and  absolutely  playing  politics— an  under- 
taking from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  this 
House  is  going  to  reconvene.  Otherwise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  is  the  point  of  calling  this 
committee  back  together  again,  of  wasting 


the  time  of  the  nine  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  sit  and  hear  representations  an<J 
make  deliberations,  for  whose  benefit?  Fof 
their  own?  A  waste  of  money,  a  substantial 
waste  of  money,  to  the  people  of  this  province. 
This  is  an  insult,  a  prime  insult,  to  all  of  the 
voters  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  That  is 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  government 
has  been  using  this  Legislature  for  a  long 
enough  time  to  play  games  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario^ 
and  it  is  long  overdue  that  they  make  cleat 
declarations  of  policy.  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  intention  is  to  reconvene  this 
Legislature,  let  him  say  so  now;  and  today,  tf 
it  is  not  his  intention,  let  him  not  bring  vnt 
motions  which  on  their  face  are  ridiculous 
and  an  insult  to  the  people  of  this  province. 
Mr.  Speaker,  unless  such  a  statement  is  made, 
unless  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  prepareiJ 
to  give  this  undertaking,  certainly  this 
motion  cannot  and  should  not  be  supported. 

The  mumblers  and  the  grumblers  ovef 
there,  Mr.  Speaker,  recognize  full  well  the 
validity  of  this  point.  They  have  played  thisr 
political  game  through  these  last  several 
weeks.  They  think  they  are  awfully  cute,  but 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  time  they  have 
gone  too  far;  and  this  time,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  serious  about  running  the 
affairs  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  he  wfl> 
be  prepared  to  say,  unequivocably,  that  ii 
this  motion  passes  this  Legislature  will  have 
another  session.  And  if  he  is  not  doing  it,  thei> 
he  is  deliberately,  obviously,  patently  mis- 
leading the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontaria, 

Hon.  J.  Yaremfco  (Provincial  Secretary):  If 
the  hon.  member  is  going  to  vote  against 
it,  how  will  his  hon.  leader  vote? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  smart;  let  him  tell  u» 
about  letters  patent. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Were  you  in  Nortiffc*- 
Bay  yesterday? 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintemieyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  to  disabuse  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  I  would  say  that  the 
position  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  has  taken  is  intelligible  and  under- 
standable and  makes  common  sense. 

I  assure  you  when  you  can  combine  those 
virtues  I  usually  try  to  support  them,  unlike 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  Is  there  any 
public  intimation  that  he  docs  not  demon- 
strate common  sense  and  good  administrative 
iibility? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  as  the  hon. 
member  has  said:  It  is  obvious  that  this 
House  will  dissolve  before  the  Legislature  has 
an  opportunity  to  implement  any  recommend- 
ations of  this  committee  and  the  committee 
is  therefore  abortive  in  the  work  that  it 
undertakes.  I  think  it  is  manifest  to  all  of  us 
that  this  committee  is  being  put  into  oper- 
ation or  continued  in  operation  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  certainly  not  to  exceed  some 
time  in  the  fall;  and  what  it  can  accomplish 
in  that  time,  I  suggest  to  you,  can  have  no 
degree  of  finality  whatsoever. 

I  agree  that  much  has  to  be  done  in  respect 
to  municipal  affairs  and  the  reformation  of 
our  municipal  set-up  and  I  think  much  good 
can  be  undertaken  by  productive  studies 
along  that  line;  but,  sir,  you  might  just  as  well 
commit  this  study  to  another  group  that  has 
no  authority  to  report  back  to  this  very 
Legislature,  which  is  the  only  body  that  can 
do  anything  about  it.  Because  the  Legislature 
will,  we  are  led  to  believe,  dissolve  before 
the  committee  can  make  a  report  to  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Legislature,  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  words  and  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  are  pre- 
eminently obvious  and  do  make  good  common 
sense.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  intend  to 
support  the  position  that  he  has  enunciated 
in  any  way  that  you,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Jlouse,  suggest  wc  make  evident  our  position. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  say,  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
it  was  as  the  former  Prime  Minister  (Hon.  Mr. 
Frost)  said,  a  job  of  great  magnitude,  and  I 
think  wo  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
what  really  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sometimes  have  my  doubts 
about  whether  it  should  not  be  an  indepen- 
dent committee,  a  continuing  committee  to 
advise  and  report  to  the  Legislature  every 
year,  but  nevertheless  I  want  to  say  this: 
The  job  is  not  nearly  completed,  but  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
motion  at  this  time  for  the  simple  reason  that 
with  an  election  being  called  in  either  June 
or  the  fall— I  tliink  it  is  certain  to  be  called 


this  year,  of  course  that  is  guess  work,  I  know 
—even  if  the  committee  did  sit  throughout 
the  summer,  there  is  no  possibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  reporting  to  the  Legislature.  I 
question  very  much  the  wisdom  of  the  ap- 
pointment at  this  time. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reason  for  the  appointment  at 
this  time  is  to  have  some  continuity  in  the 
affairs  of  this  Legislature.  The  assumption  that 
there  will  be  an  election  in  June  or  September 
is  one  that  rests  in  the  mind  of  he  who  says 
it.  No  such  statement  has  ever  been  made  by 
me,  nor  has  any  such  statement  ever  been 
given  as  a  statement  of  government  policy.  I 
have  said  on  many  occasions  that  tlie  life  of 
this  Legislature,  this  government  by  statute, 
can  be  five  years;  that  five  years  will  be  up 
on  June  9,  1964,  we  are  now  doing  business 
on  the  25th  day  of  April,  1963. 

Frankly  I  did  not  realize  that  the  hon. 
members  opposite  would  raise  such  a  storm 
about  this  because  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  procedure.  I  was  chairman  of  a  select 
committee,  for  instance,  as  was  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
that  sat  through  the  summer  of  1959  when 
we  had  the  general  election— no,  that  was  '55, 
was  it  not?  In  any  event,  I  did  not  come 
here  documented  to  give  you  the  exact  dates 
but  I  can  tell  you  tliat  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  in  this  House  for  select  committees 
to  be  appointed,  for  Parliament  then  to  dis- 
solve and  an  election  to  be  held. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  once  in  my 
own  experience,  and  very  probably  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost) 
who  is  not  here  could  justify  or  substantiate 
my  statement,  when  we  had  a  one-day  session 
in  the  fall,  following  a  general  election,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  reconstituting  commit- 
tees so  that  they  could  go  on  with  their  work 
on  a  continuing  basis  over  the  hiatus  of  a 
general  election. 

I  will  look  up  this  procedure,  but  I  am  sure 
wc  have  done  it  here;  and,  because  I  recog- 
nize that  the  committee  ceases  to  exist,  apart 
from  to  whom  it  might  report  as  a  body,  it, 
itself,  ceases  to  exist  when  this  Parliament 
is  dissolved  because  it  is  a  creature  of  this 
Parliament,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  has  no  existence 
beyond  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  handle  it  in 
the  way  I  suggest,  it  can  do  its  duty  up  to 
that  time.  It  can  be  reconstituted  to  continue 
its  duties;  there  may  be  some  changes  in 
personnel  as  a  result  of  the  election,  but  I 
would  not  assume  that  if  we  were  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  11  members  as  this  committee 
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is,  that  all  of  them  would  be  defeated  and 
all  of  those  seats  would  change.  This  has 
happened  before;  many  committees  have  sat 
across  a  general  election.  This  is  the  reason 
that  I  am  suggesting  this  procedure.  Then 
the  committee  can  continue  its  work  and  if 
the  general  election  intervenes,  and  I  recog- 
nize the  possibility  that  one  can  before  this 
Legislature  is  called  together  again,  then  it 
would  cease  work  at  that  time.  But  there 
would  be  the  continuity. 

Let  us  suppose  we  refuse  this  motion  I 
have  made  today  and  the  committee  does 
not  sit,  then  we  do  reassemble  here  next 
November,  which  is  a  distinct  legal  pos- 
sibility. We  will  have  wasted  this  committee. 
"We  will  not  only  waste  what  it  might  do  in 
the  summer,  but  we  will  waste  the  experi- 
ence of  the  deliberations  that  it  has  gone 
through  in  the  two  years  it  has  already  sat. 
For  these  reasons  I  think  that  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  there  is  some  sense  in  what 
I  am  proposing,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not 
proposing  it  for  any  political  purpose.  This 
is  evil  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  I  think.  I 
am  only  trying  to  conduct  the  business  of 
fliis  province  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  there- 
fore I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  support  my 
motion. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  he  was 
going  to  do  a  bit  of  research  into  the  records. 
To  assist  him  in  this  research,  I  will  recall 
to  his  memory  that  it  is  true  that  in  1955, 
after  we  had  a  June  election  and  when  we 
had  not  yet  estabHshed  the  practice  of  fall 
sessions,  there  was  a  one-day  session  called 
to  establish  committees.  That  is  one  thing. 
But  a  more  appropriate  precedent  for  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  recall  is  that  a  com- 
mittee was  set  up,  and  I  have  forgotten  its 
■exact  title,  to  look  into  the  police  or  the 
administration  of  justice  or  something  of  this 
nature,  before  the  election  of  1951.  It  died. 
It  never  reported.  And  the  seeds  of  trouble 
that  it  started  to  look  into  were  the  ones 
that  flowered  ten  years  later  and  required 
another  investigation. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  as  impassioned  as  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre.  Sure,  the 
hoih.  Prime  Minister  is  playing  games.  Let  us 
not  kid  ourselves  and  let  him  not  either  try 
H:o  kid  us  or  kid  himself  on  the  issue.  He 
is  playing  games  on  this  at  the  moment.  But 
i  think  the  proposition  of  whether  it  is  use- 
ful to  appoint  this  kind  of  conunittee  should 
be  examined  a  bit  more  fully— whether  or 
not  this  kind  6f  body  is  one  that  can  really 
tdme  to  grips  with  the  necessary  amendments 
fd  The  Municipal  Act.   We  have  been  toying 


with  this  problem  of  bringing  The  Municipal 
Act  up  to  date  for  many,  many  years  now 
and  in  addition  to  playing  games,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicates  that  he  is  willing 
to  continue  toying  with  this  problem.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  serous  doubts  as  to  whether 
a  committee  of  this  Legislature  is  going  to 
be  able  to  come  in  with  the  kind  of  report 
that  will  result  in  a  real  overhauling  and 
modernizing  of  our  municipal  Acts  and  re- 
lated Acts. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
speaking  directly  to  the  point  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  raised  as  to  the  usefulness 
that  this  committee  might  serve  if  it  is  pres- 
ently appointed  and  if  a  general  election 
came  in  June  or  in  the  fall,  let  me  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  I  do  not  think  he  is  seized, 
surely,  with  the  expectation  of  any  great 
degree  of  usefulness  that  this  committee  might 
perform.  Let  us  analyze  it  for  a  moment. 
Supposing  this  committee  is  appointed  by 
order  today  and  it  has  a  number  of  meetings 
between  now  and  when  an  election  takes 
place.  There  are  nine  or  11  members  on  the 
committee.  They  are  not  all  going  to  be 
back  on  the  committee;  perhaps  half  of 
them  will.  Whatever  has  transpired  in  the 
meetings  that  have  been  held  will  have  to 
be  recaptured  when  the  new  committee  is 
formed  and  its  new  assignment  proffered. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  I  can- 
not understand  the  purpose  of  my  hon.  friend. 
He  says  that  an  election  is  not  due  until 
June  9  next  year.  We  hope,  frankly,  it  is 
due  before  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Oliver:    It  is  not  legally  due. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Oliver:    I  know  what  I  am  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  say  that  an 
election  would  be— 

Mr.  Oliver:  —until  June  9  next  year. 

An  hon.  member:    Get  off  the  politics. 

Mr.  Oliver:  There  is  an  awful  difference 
in  that.  My  hon.  friend  should  appreciate  it, 
surely. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Do  not  be 
so  unctuous;  you  have  been  playing— 

■  Mr.  Oliver:  Surely  we  are  going  to  have 
an  election  before  then;  I  hope  so  at  any  rate. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  will  be 
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an  election  before  there  will  be  another 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  that  is  a 
fair  assumption,  and  my  hon.  friend  knows 
whether  it  is  a  fair  assumption  or  not,  then 
to  appoint  this  committee  at  a  time  like  this 
and  in  circumstances  like  this  is  a  pure  waste 
of  pubhc  money  and  it  has  absolutely  no 
usefulness  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
studying  certain  problems  of  this  province 
and  we  followed  this  procedure.  I  have  the 
experience  of  the  continuity  there  was  in  that 
period.  We  sat  before  a  general  election,  we 
were  reconstituted  and  we  sat  afterwards, 
and  we  brought  in  a  report  which  I  think 
has  been  of  some  value  to  the  province.  I  do 
not  buy  your  proposition  that  this  is  a  waste 
of  time,  and  I  think  very  easily  we  could 
throw  away  the  two  years'  work  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  done  by  accepting  it. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Liberals  are  completely  frus- 
trated on  this— completely  frustrated.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  has  been 
talking  about  this  committee  and  what  it  is 
not  going  to  do  since  he  was  appointed  to  it, 
and  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  he  resigned.  He 
does  not  think  the  committee  is  doing  a  job. 
The  other  eight  members  do.  Maybe  he 
should  move  o£F  and  set  up  a  little  committee 
of  his  own. 


Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Get  him  off 


it. 


Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  same 
old  story.  This  government,  headed  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  conducting  business 
as  usual— business  as  usual.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  date  of  an  election. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  1943-1963 
as  usual. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  seem  to  be 
just  heaving  and  sighing  about  a  coming 
election.  They  are  making  all  the  statements 
about  it.  Nothing  comes  from  our  side.  It  is 
going  to  be  in  May;  it  is  going  to  be  early; 
it  is  going  to  be  next  fall;  it  is  going  to  be 
on  Christmas  Day;  it  is  going  to  be  all  the 
time.  From  our  side,  business  as  usual. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  why  this 
committee  is  reconstituted.  Much  useful  work 
can  be  done  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year  if  the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
will  just  settle  down  instead  of  criticizixig 
what  we  are  doing. 


Mr.  Reaume:  What  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Cowling:  Many  things,  many  amend- 
ments. Check  over  the  report  and  see  what 
we  are  doing.  Many,  many  things  we  are 
recoimiiending  to  the  goveriunent  which  it 
is  considering  and  implementing.  What  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  our  hon.  friends 
opposite  do  not  know  in  what  direction  to 
go  and  they  are  getting  worse.  And  we  say 
we  are  conducting  the  business  of  the  prov- 
ince as  usual,  in  the  usual  good  way.  Now 
climb  on  tlie  bandwagon  and  make  yourself 
useful. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  numerous  occasions  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  in  this  House  has  asked 
us  on  the  Opposition  where  you  can  have 
any  economy  in  this  government,  where  you 
can  save  money.  Here  is  a  perfect  example 
of  where  money  can  be  saved  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province.  There  are  nine 
members  of  this  committee.  They  get  $30  a 
day  and  the  chairman  gets  $35,  that  is  $275 
a  day.  There  is  $20  a  day  for  expense 
accounts  for  coming  into  the  city.  In  other 
words,  it  costs  approximately  $500  per  day, 
witli  nobody  to  report  to  after  they  have 
their  deliberations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of 
the  hon.  Conservative  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  not  even  going  to  bother  to  run 
in  the  next  election. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  not  guarantee 
that  the  present  Legislature  is  going  to  be 
reconvened,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  going  to 
cost  $500  per  day  every  day  this  committee 
sits,  and  inasmuch  as  it  will  have  nobody  to 
report  to,  this  is  the  place,  I  say  to  the  Ikmi. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  where  he  can  save  some 
money  for  the  hard-pressed  taxpayers  of  this 
province. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
should  like  to  advise  the  House  that  new 
regulations  covering  the  safety  of  workmen  in 
compressed-air  operations  and  the  con- 
struction of  tunnels,  shafts,  open  caissons  and 
coflFer  dams  have  just  been  approved  by  the 
executive  council. 

These  regulations  have  been  enacted  under 
the  authority  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
Act  and  are  designed  to  safeguard  workmea 
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fe  against  accidents  in  hazardous  underground 
f  projects,  and  in  particular,  against  com- 
pressed-air sickness  or  the  "bends". 

It  is  our  intention  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions vigorously  throughout  the  province,  but 
I  must  emphasize,  as  I  have  done  before, 
tliat  effective  enforcement  demands  the  vigi- 
lance and  co-operation  of  the  w^orkmen  them- 
selves and  of  all  those  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  any  project. 

May  I  say  that  the  new  regulations  are  the 
product  of  a  very  concentrated  effort  by  The 
Department  of  Labour  ofiBcials,  vv^ith  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  technical  experts 
from  many  areas,  including  the  members  of 
the  Labour  Safety  Council.  The  greatest  pains 
have  been  taken  in  drafting  the  regulations, 
for  this  is  an  extremely  complex  and  technical 
subject. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  salient 
features  in  the  regulations— features  which 
make  them  the  most  up-to-date  rules  for  this 
area  of  work  which  can  be  found  in  any 
jurisdiction. 

On  underground  work,  the  importance  of 
proper  supervision  for  workmen  has  led  us  to 
^  require  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
superintendent  for  every  project  and  to  pre- 
scribe his  duties. 

In  order  to  meet  the  hazard  of  fire,  we  are 
requiring  that  fire  extinguishing  equipment 
be  available,  that  operators  of  welding  and 
flame-cutting  equipment  wear  clothing  treated 
to  resist  ignition  and  combustion,  and  that 
inflammable  electric  cables  and  air  hoses  be 
used  underground.  Improved  ventilation, 
communications  and  emergency  electric  light- 
ing are  also  required.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  need  for  better  requirements  relating  to 
fire  hazards  was  underlined  by  the  accident 
in  Hogg's  Hollow  which  took  the  lives  of 
several  workmen. 

The  regulations  hold  the  constructor  of  a 
project  strictly  responsible  for  full  compliance, 
but  they  also  require  workmen  to  so  conduct 
themselves  and  use  protective  clothing  and 
equipment  as  to  not  endanger  their  safety  or 
the  safety  of  their  fellows. 

The  person  responsible  for  a  project  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  before  subjecting  a  workman  to  com- 
pressed air  at  any  project.  And,  of  course, 
the  workman  must  undergo  careful  medical 
examination.  At  the  same  time,  the  duties 
of  project  physicians  are  spelled  out  clearly. 
The  superintendent  on  a  compressed-air  pro- 
ject must  have  practical  experience  in  this 
type  of  work.  There  must  be  a  lock  tender  for 
each  work  shift  and  his  job  will  be  to  see  that 


workmen  are  compressed  or  decompressed  in 
accordance  with  safe  practices. 

Air  locks  and  working  chambers  must  be 
furnished  with  the  prescribed  pressure  gauges, 
thermometers  and  air  control  valves.  A  new 
requirement  will  ensure  that,  in  an  emer- 
gency, persons  can  always  get  from  atmo- 
spheric pressure  to  the  working  chamber  in 
spite  of  the  inner  lock  door  being  left  open 
by  workmen. 

The  maximum  hours  that  a  person  may 
work  at  a  given  air  pressure  are  considerably 
reduced.  The  chief  curtailment  has  been  made 
in  the  zone  of  dangerous  working  pressures, 
which  start  at  about  20  pounds.  At  20  pounds, 
the  previous  regulations  set  a  maximum  first 
shift  of  four  hours.  The  new  regulations  re- 
duce this  to  three  hours. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  is  that 
which  provides  for  the  three-stage  decompres- 
sion of  persons  passing  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  rather  than  the  previous  two-stage 
procedure.  Unsafe  decompression  procedures 
will  be  more  readily  detectable  by  inspectors 
through  submission  of  reports  on  the  numbers 
of  medical  cases,  so  that  preventive  measures 
can  be  instituted  where  necessary. 

Under  the  old  regulations,  a  medical  lock 
had  to  be  available  at  a  project  for  emer- 
gency treatment  of  workmen  only  if  the 
pressure  was  to  go  above  17  pounds.  The 
new  regulations  require  a  medical  lock  under 
all  circumstances  where  compressed  air  is 
used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  drafting  of  these  regu- 
lations, the  department  has  made  use  of  the 
experience  of  other  jurisdictions,  as  well  as 
the  advice  of  knowledgeable  persons  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  they  are  as  up  to  date  and  as 
comprehensive  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be.  But  I  emphasize  that  this  area  of  safety 
will  receive  continuous  attention  from  the 
department,  and  as  new  developments 
indicate  the  necessity  of  changing  or  improv- 
ing the  regulations,  such  changes  or  improve- 
ments will  be  made  immediately. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  clarify  a  statement  which 
I  made  during  the  estimates  on  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  recorded  in  Hansard 
under  date  of  February  28,  1963. 

A  question  was  asked  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes)  with  reference  to  the 
expenses  of  certain  members  of  the  Milk 
Industry  Board.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
that  there  were  two  men  by  the  name  of 
Jones    involved    with    the    administration    of 
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The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  One 
was  W.  Frank  Jones,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Milk  Industry  Board,  and  the  other  was 
Professor  F.  W.  P.  Jones  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  who  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  of  these 
two  gentlemen  were  connected  with  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
time  I  was  appointed  to  the  portfolio  of 
Agriculture. 

To  clarify  tlie  statements  made  by  me  as 
recorded  in  the  House  debates  of  February 
28,  Mr.  W.  Frank  Jones  was  a  member  of  the 
Milk  Industry  Board  during  the  period  of 
September,  1957  to  July,  1961,  and  resigned 
voluntarily  for  personal  reasons.  I  might  say 
that  my  officials  advise  me  that  Mr.  W.  Frank 
Jones,  a  former  president  of  the  Borden 
Company  of  Canada,  was  a  most  capable 
member  of  the  Milk  Industry  Board  and  it 
was  with  regret  that  his  resignation  was 
accepted. 

I  am  also  advised  that  at  no  time  was  he 
ill. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  F.  W.  P. 
Jones  of  Western  University,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Inquiry 
Committee  during  the  period  of  March,  1959 
to  June,  1961,  was  unfortunately  ill  for  part 
of  the  time  and  was  not  able  to  attend  all 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Inquiry  Committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Hansard, 
as  recorded,  the  inference  is  made  that  Mr. 
W.  Frank  Jones  was  the  one  who  was  ill 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  set 
straight. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  table  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  for  the  period 
April  1,  1962  to  December  31,  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  also  like  to  make  statements  to  the 
House  on  three  matters  which  have  been 
matters  of  urgent  public  interest  and  which 
have  been  in  my  department  or  branches  of 
my  department  in  the  past  few  months.  The 
first  is  with  respect  to  the  Gulf  Inter- 
continental Finance  Corporation  Limited. 

Gulf  Intercontinental  Finance  Corporation 
Limited  is  a  private  company  operating  under 
a  federal  charter  granted  September  24,  1962. 
The  head  office  of  this  company  is  situated  at 
1170  Beaver  Hall  Square,  Montreal,  PQ. 
There  were,  however,  two  branch  oflBces  in 
Ontario,  one  in  Toronto,  and  the  other  in 
Hamilton. 


The  metliod  emplo>ed  by  this  company  to 
raise  funds  from  the  public  was  to  advertise  in 
the  major  newspapers  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
for  funds  on  terms  of  180  and  360  days— the 
loans  to  be  secured  by  way  of  promissory 
notes  issued  to  the  lending  public,  bearing 
interest  at  8  per  cent  and  8.5  per  cent  re- 
spectively. On  these  terms,  such  a  transaction 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
Securities  Act. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1962,  infor- 
mation came  to  the  attention  of  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  relating  to  the  charac- 
ter and  reputation  of  one  of  the  principals  of 
this  company.  Orders  were  issued  to  hold 
funds  in  the  bank  accounts  of  the  two  Ontario 
branches  of  this  company,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  measure  some  $133,310.49  is  still  held 
in  these  accounts. 

On  December  28,  1962,  I  signed  an  order, 
pursuant  to  section  23  of  The  Securities  Act 
to  investigate  this  company. 

It  was  around  this  time  that  similar  action 
was  taken  by  the  Quebec  Securities  Com- 
mission freezing  funds  held  in  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  company  in  that  province. 
At  the  present  time,  Quebec  authorities  have 
laid  charges  of  fraud  against  the  principals 
of  this  company  as  a  result  of  their  investi- 
gation relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
funds  of  the  company  in  Quebec  were  trans- 
ferred to  American  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  charges,  a 
trade  creditor  in  the  province  of  Quebec  has 
instituted  bankruptcy  proceedings  against 
Gulf  Intercontinental  Finance  Corporation 
Limited. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission,  pursuant  to  the  order 
dated  December  28,  1962,  does  not  indicate 
further  action  by  officials  in  Ontario. 

The  action  of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Securities  Commissions  has  prevented  the 
company  from  transferring  more  investors' 
funds  out  of  the  country  to  corporations  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Ontario,  has  prevented 
additional  investors  from  placing  their  money 
with  the  company. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  will 
control  from  the  very  outset  such  an  operation 
in  Ontario  in  the  future. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  statement 
that  I  wish  to  make  is  with  respect  to  Shell 
Investments  Limited,  Canadian  Oil  Compa- 
nies Limited,  and  G.  H.  Rennie  and  Company 
Limited. 

After  the  close  of  trading  on  September  25, 
1962,  Shell  Investments  Limited  made  an 
offer  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Canadian 
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Oil  Companies  Limited,  which  meant,  in 
essence,  that  the  shareholders  of  Canadian 
Oil  would  receive  for  each  of  their  shares 
$52.50  plus  warrants.  The  offer  was  con- 
ditional on  Shell  Investments  Limited  acquir- 
ing at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
common  shares  of  Canadian  Oil  Companies 
Limited,  or  such  lower  amount  as  determined. 
The  offer  was  not  limited  in  the  amount  of 
Canadian  Oil  Companies  Limited  that  Shell 
would  buy,  but  it  was  an  open  offer  which 
indicated  that  Shell  would  buy  all  the  Can- 
adian Oil  stock  offered. 

After  this  offer  was  accepted,  there  were 
allegations  that  large  sums  of  money  had 
been  made  by  "corporate  insiders"  and  "pro- 
fessional traders"  at  the  expense  of  the 
shareholders  of  Canadian  Oil. 

On  October  29,  1962,  an  order  was  signed 
directing  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission 
to  investigate  this  transaction. 

This  investigation  revealed  that  Shell 
Investments  Limited  is  a  holding  company 
and  as  such,  holds  50  per  cent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  Canadian  Shell.  Canadian  Oil  Com- 
panies Ltd.  was  at  the  time  of  this  trans- 
action, the  only  Canadian-controlled  fully 
integrated  oil  company  in  Canada. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1962,  the  market 
value  of  Canadian  Oil  shares  varied  from  $25 
to  $28  and  on  only  three  occasions  did  the 
trading  exceed  1,000  shares  per  day,  on  the 
market. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1962,  the  price  of 
Canadian  Oil  increased  from  $28  to  a  high 
of  $35.  The  volume  of  trading  also  increased. 
On  occasions,  it  exceeded  10,000  shares  per 
day. 

On  July  21,  1962,  an  offer  was  made  by 
Hespeler  Oil  Company  Limited— a  subsidiary 
of  Shell  Oil  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.— to  Canadian 
Oil  Companies  Limited  for  a  consideration 
of  $113,915,595.  The  effect  of  this  offer  to 
the  shareholders  of  Canadian  Oil  was  to 
increase  the  share  value  to  approximately  $39 
per  share.  At  this  time  Canadian  Oil  was 
trading  in  the  $32  range.  This  offer  was  for- 
mally rejected  on  August  8,  1962. 

This  offer  seemed  to  strengthen  the  market 
and  increase  the  value  of  Canadian  Oil  to 
$35  per  share  and  the  daily  volume  of  shares 
traded  increased  in  excess  of  10,000  shares. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1962,  the  value 
of  the  shares  increased  to  a  high  of  $47  and 
the  volume  of  trading  increased  rapidly  to 
45,000  shares  on  September  12,  and  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  shares  on  September  24  and 
25,  two  days  prior  to  the  offer  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  made  on  September  25, 
1962. 


The  investigation  questioned  the  persons 
who  purchased  Canadian  Oil  shares  in  August 
and  September  1962.  It  was  found  that 
Rennie  and  Company  Limited,  and  T.  J. 
Anderson,  president  of  that  firm,  and  Ian 
Richard  Wookey,  a  customers'  man  and 
director  of  the  firm,  had  purchased  a  great 
number  of  shares  of  Canadian  Oil  during 
August  and  September,  1962. 

There  were  three  accounts  operated  at 
Rennie  and  Company:  one  belonged  to  T.  J. 
Anderson;  two  belonged  to  I.  R.  Wookey  and 
his  family,  and  were  traded  by  I.  R.  Wookey. 

Investigation  revealed  that  between  Sep- 
tember 6  and  September  25,  1962,  there  were 
in  the  Wookey  accounts  116,535  shares,  and 
in  the  Anderson  account  between  September 
5,  1962  and  September  25,  1962,  there  were 
7,975  shares. 

It  was  found  also,  that  the  president  of 
Shell  Investments  Limited,  Mr.  Vemas  Frank 
Grafstrom,  had  known  Wookey  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  they  had  several  joint  busi- 
ness ventures.  However,  Rennie  &  Company 
Limited  were  not  the  brokers  for  Shell  Invest- 
ments Limited. 

A  most  thorough  review  of  this  matter  by 
the  Ontario  Securities  Commission  has  not 
uncovered  any  information  which  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  Grafstrom  at  any  time 
confided  any  information  to  Wookey  which 
would  assist  him  in  evaluating  the  situation. 
Since  the  first  offer  for  Canadian  Oil  in  July 
of  1962,  there  had  been  much  speculation  and 
comment  by  persons  interested  in  this  field. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  any  sophis- 
ticated investor,  in  view  of  the  history  of  this 
matter,  could  easily  anticipate  that  the  first 
offering  having  been  refused,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  further  negotiations  between 
the  same  or  other  parties  would  be  almost 
inevitable.  This  would  naturally  increase  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  Oil  stock. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  corporate 
"insiders"  taking  advantage  of  information  to 
the  prejudice  of  shareholders  is  being  studied 
and  if  protective  legislation  is  indicated,  it 
will  receive  the  close  consideration  of  this 
government. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  statement 
that  I  wish  to  make  is  with  reference  to  the 
observations  in  the  House  yesterday  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Roberts),  with  respect  to  the  northern  Ontario 
natural  gas  investigation;  and  I  may  say  that 
the  reopened  investigation  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Minister  provided  areas  of  inquiry  due 
largely  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  the 
department  of  the  Attorney-General  in  British 
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Columbia  which,  heretofore,  were  not  avail- 
able. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  was  neces- 
sarily enlarged  and  due  to  the  many  matters 
that  required  complete  and  thorough  pursuit, 
it  has  been  deemed  ad\  isable  by  tlie  securities 
commission  to  await  termination  of  an  exhaus- 
tive investigation  before  bringing  in  a  report. 

No  report  has  been  received  by  me  to  date. 

The  matter  has  received  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  investigators  of  the  commission 
and  the  report  cannot  be  expected  for  some 
time. 

When  the  report  has  been  completed  and 
delivered  to  me,  this  House,  if  in  session  and, 
if  not,  the  public  will  be  fully  informed.  The 
report  will  be  considered  by  my  departmental 
officials  and  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
e\ddence  therein  disclosed,  further  action, 
and  indeed  prosecutions,  will  follow  if  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  table  the  answer  to  question  No.  11. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tabled  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  a  question: 

11.  Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Inquiry 
of  the  Ministry— (1)  In  the  purchase  by  the 
government  of  the  enterprise  and  assets  of 
International  Transit  Company  Limited, 
would  the  Ministry  state:  (a)  what  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  assets  acquired;  (b) 
what  was  the  amount  paid  for  each;  (c) 
what  disposition  was  made  of  these  assets? 
(2)  If  any  were  sold  by  the  government, 
(a)  where  were  they  sold;  (b)  to  whom; 
and  (c)  for  uliat  price?  3.  In  particular  if 
any  bonds,  securities,  shares,  choses-in- 
action  were  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  the 
assets  of  the  said  Company,  (a)  what  was 
their    exact    nature;    (b)    their   face    value; 

(c)  the    accrued   interest   upon   them;    and 

(d)  their  market  value  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase? (4)  If  any  of  tlie  foregoing  categories 
were  so  oblainod,  what  disposition  was 
made  of  thcni? 

Answer  by  the  lion.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan): 

(1)  (a)  3,000  shares  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  company; 

(b)  $559.00  per  share; 

(c)  Still     held     by     the     Treasurer     of 
Ontario. 

(2)  (a)  None  sold; 

(b)  See  (a)  above; 

(c)  See  (a)  above. 


(3)  (a)  See  (1)  (a)  above; 

(b)  $50.00  per  share; 

(c)  None; 

(d)  Not  a  listed  security,   therefore  no 
listed  market  value. 

(4)  See  (1)  (c)  above. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  have  a  very  brief  statement  to  make  and  it 
is  with  some  regret  that  I  make  this  statement. 
The  deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  this 
province.  Dr.  Charles  Booth,  will  be  retiring 
as  of  August  of  this  year.  Following  his 
graduation  from  Queen's  University  with  an 
honours  degree  in  English  and  History,  Dr. 
Booth  began  his  professional  career  as  a 
teacher  in  Riverdale  Collegiate  Institute.  He 
later  taught  for  six  years  in  Patterson  Collegi- 
ate Institute  in  Windsor,  and  then  returned  to 
Toronto  where  he  served  on  the  staffs  at 
Jarvis  and  Lawrence  Park  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes. For  a  period  of  16  years,  he  acted  as 
a  critic  teacher  for  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  and  in  Lawrence  Park  Collegiate 
he  served  as  head  of  the  English  department 
and  as  vice-principal. 

In  1945,  Dr.  Booth  was  appointed  as  a 
secondary  school  inspector  and  during  the 
following  seven  years  he  visited  almost  every 
secondary  school  in  this  province.  He  also 
served  as  examiner-in-chief  for  the  grade  13 
examinations  in  English  literature.  In  1952, 
he  became  assistant  superintendent  of  sec- 
ondary education  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  secondary  school  inspection  pro- 
gramme. 

In   1956,  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 

position    of    deputy    Minister    of    Education, 

with     special     responsibility     for     secondary 

education,    public    libraries    and    community 

programmes.  In   1959,  he  was  honoured  by 

his  alma  mater.  Queen's  University,  when  it 

conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 

Doctor  of  Laws  with  the  following  citation: 

Charles  Wellington  Booth,  distinguished 

graduate  of  this  university,  who  as  a  teacher 

of  English  in  the  schools  of  this  province 

and    as    a    deputy    Minister   of    Education, 

has    served    the    people    of    this    province 

with  devotion  and  distinction  and  advanced 

the  cause  of  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr.  William  R.  Stewart  will  succeed  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Booth  as  deputy  Mini.ster  of 
Education,  the  appointment  to  become 
effective  from  August  1  of  this  year. 

I  also  regret  to  announce,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Dr.   B.   C.   Diltz,  Dean  of  the  Ontario 
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College  of  Education,  will  retire  effective 
June  30,  1963.  Dr.  Diltz  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  education.  His  uni- 
versity course  v^^as  interrupted  during  World 
War  I  by  overseas  servce  with  the  10th 
Canadian  Infantry  Brigade  Signals  from  1916 
to  1919. 

In  1922,  Dr.  Diltz  graduated  from  Queen's 
University  with  honours  in  English  and 
history.  He  taught  in  Lindsay  Collegiate 
Institute  as  head  of  the  department  of  English 
from  1923  to  1928,  and  served  as  vice-prin- 
cipal from  1926  to  1928.  For  the  next  three 
years  he  was  an  instructor  in  English  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Schools.  From  1931 
to  1958,  Dr.  Diltz  was  the  professor  of 
methods  in  English  in  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
College  in  1958  and  has  served  in  that 
capacity  to  the  present  time. 

Widely  recognized  as  a  scholar  and  educa- 
tional authority,  he  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing English  language  and  literature  such  as 
The  Sense  of  Wonder,  Patterns  of  Surmise, 
Word  Magic  and  New  Horizons.  With  his 
retirement  this  year,  education  in  this  prov- 
ince will  lose  the  services  of  a  colourful, 
dynamic  and  distinguished  scholar  and  an 
administrator  of  recognized  ability. 

And  I  take  pleasiire  in  announcing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  Douglas  F.  Dadson  will 
succeed  Dr.  B.  C.  Diltz  as  dean  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  as  of  June 
30,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  already  welcomed 
our  visitors  to  the  Legislature,  but  we  are 
now  honoured  by  the  presence  under  the 
press  gallery  to  my  right,  of  His  Excellency 
Chief  Adebo,  the  Nigerian  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  OLEOMARGARINE  ACT 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  159, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Oleomargarine  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MILK  INDUSTRY  ACT 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  160, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Industry  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ONTARIO  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  162,  An  Act  to 
establish  the  province  of  Ontario  council  for 
the  arts. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


MEDICAL  SERVICES  INSURANCE 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  163,  An  Act  respecting  Medical 
Services  Insurance. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  take  just 
a  moment  to  assemble  some  notes  that  I 
had,  I  have  asked  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  to  see  if  he  can  locate 
a  copy  of  the  bill  because  I  want  to  make 
reference  to  the  actual  bill. 

Until  I  get  it,  sir,  let  me  say  this:  Hereto- 
fore, all  the  parties  of  this  Legislature  have 
enunciated  the  proposition  that  they  believe 
in  a  prepaid  medical  programme.  The  first 
observation  that  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  I  suggest  to  you  therefore  that  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  legislative  process  if  we 
did  not  at  this  particular  juncture  do  one 
of  two  things:  either  agree  that  some  commit- 
tee or  some  group  should  be  set  up  to  study 
the  proposition,  or  in  the  alternative,  if  the 
government  feels  that  it  has  so  studied  the 
problem  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  translate 
its  findings  and  its  studies  into  formal  legis- 
lation, then  we  would  expect  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  which  outlines  its  position. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  we  have  neither 
of  the  two  this  afternoon.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  bill.  No.  163,  which  is  before  this 
legislative  body  at  the  present  time,  is  incom- 
plete. And  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  no 
underlying  principle  that  is  sufficiently  clearly 
defined  that  would  warrant  support  for  the 
bill  as  such.  I  do  not  want  to  find  myself  in 
the  position,  sir,  that  it  is  said  in  any  way 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  I 
believe  in  a  prepaid  medical  programme.  I  do. 
I  have  said  it  many  times.  I  believe  that 
Ontario  needs  a  comprehensive  prepaid 
medical  programme.  I  think  it  has  to  be 
government-sponsored  and  directed,  and  it 
must  be  available  to  all  people,  irrespective 
of  their  means.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  must 
be  all-encompassing  and  comprehensive. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  bill,  sir,  translates 
any  of  those  thoughts.  If  I  may  analyze  the 
bill  for  a  moment,  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  fault  that  I  find  with  the 
bill  is  that  it  fails  to  demonstrate  any  appreci- 
ation of  some  of  the  fundamental  underlying 
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factors.  I  do  not  want  to  be  overly  dramatic 
but  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  go  back 
and  examine  some  of  the  basic  principles  in 
respect  to  medical  insurance. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
will  know  better  than  I  that  acttially  and 
basically  there  are  two  fundamentally  differ- 
ent approaches  to  a  medical  insurance  pro- 
gramme. One  is  called  an  indemnity 
programme  and  the  other  a  service  pro- 
gramme. These  are  fundamentally  different, 
sir,  A  service  programme,  as  I  have  said  in 
this  Legislature  on  two  or  three  occasions 
when  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  very  subject,  is  characterized  by  a 
contrast  between  the  doctor,  the  patient,  and 
the  carrier.  And  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  we  understand  this  characteristic.  An 
indemnity  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  con- 
tract between  the  patient  and  the  carrier. 
The  doctor  is  not  a  party  to  that  contract. 

Accordingly,  sir,  in  an  indemnity  pro- 
gramme, it  is  quite  legal,  it  is  expected,  and 
in  fact  it  is  customary  that  the  doctor  be 
free  to  bill  tlie  patient  for  whatever  he 
determines  at  his  discretion,  and  that  the 
carrier  is  responsible  for  reimbursing  the 
patient  for  that  amount  of  the  total  bill  that 
is  set  forth  in  the  carrier's  schedule  of  fees. 
But  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  patient  will  be  reimbursed  in  total  at  all, 
whereas  a  service  contract  carries  with  it  the 
stipulation  that  the  patient  will  be  reimbursed 
in  total. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
No,  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  sir,  basically  this  is 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Minister  shakes  his  head.  I  can  tell  you  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
his  profession  have  made  exactly  this  expres- 
sion to  me.  I  believe  it  is  so.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  a  government  gets  into 
any  programme  it  must  be  of  the  service 
nature,  because  politically  it  is  intolerable 
that  the  government  associate  itself  with  any 
medical  programme  that  does  not  in  fact  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  medical  expenditure  that 
the  patient  incurs.  Certainly  it  is  intolerable 
that  the  patient  be  subjected  to  over-billing 
or  to  an  additional  bill. 

Now,  sir,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
all  the  doctors  I  have  talked  to,  and  there 
have  been  many— they  have  been  prominent 
and  tliey  have  been  officials  of  all  the  legally 
constituted  organizations  of  the  medic.il  "pro- 


fession of  this  province— have  drawn  this 
distinction.  Then,  sir,  I  suggest  that  this  bill 
is  faulty  because  it  does  not  identify  itself 
expressly  with  either  the  service  plan  or  the 
indemnity  plan.  It  can  be  interpreted  to  be 
either  and,  surely  we,  as  a  responsible  body, 
should  know  which  of  the  two  types  of  plans 
is  to  be  enunciated  and  espoused  by  the 
government  before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Now,  sir,  the  second  thing  that  I  draw  to 
your  attention  is  that  this  bill  sets  up  a  cor- 
poration—and I  am  not  going  to  go  into  a  lot 
of  detail— but  a  new  corporation.  The 
members  or  the  partners  or  the  shareholders 
of  that  corporation  are  to  be  the  carriers. 
Now  these  carriers  will  be  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  all  the  insuring  agencies,  PSI 
and  all  the  others. 

At  the  outset  of  the  plan,  sir,  the  govern- 
ment will  indicate  what  the  premium  will  be 
for  the  policy  to  be  sold  in  pursuance  of  this 
legislation.  But  after  the  introductory  period 
it  will  be  this  agency  which  will  determine 
the  premium.  That,  sir,  I  think,  is  illogical; 
that  the  government  should  hand  the  respon- 
sibility which  is  basically  that  of  the  govern- 
ment to  any  independent  body  which  is  not 
associated  with  a  government. 

The  next  point,  sir,  the  Minister  in  his 
discretion  will  determine  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  second-class  citizens  or  not.  In  the 
plan  that  I  have  enunciated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  in  this  Legislature,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  fun  that  has  been  made  about  varia- 
tion in  approach,  there  has  been  a  funda- 
mental consistency  that  is  understandable  and 
it  is  this:  if  we  undertake  any  government- 
sponsored  plan,  that  plan  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  of  the  province  regardless 
of  whether  they  can  afford  to  pay  or  not. 
This  legislation  does  not  encompass  that 
principle.  This  legislation  in  section  16,  I 
believe,  says  that: 

The  Minister  in  his  discretion  may— 
not  shall: 

—may  in  his  discretion  insure  those  people 
who  are  blind  and  under  blind  welfare 
programme  or  unemployed  or  for  some  rea- 
son are  in  no  position  to  buy  insurance  for 
themselves. 

This  is  a  discretionary  power  in  the  Minister. 
Mr,  Speaker,  this  should  not  be  discretionary. 
This  should  be  mandatory.  Likewise,  sir,  the 
same  observation  I  make  in  respect  to  the 
authority  in  the  municipalities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  in  another  section  cither 
bt^forc  or  after  the  section  to  which  I  made 
rtferente;    the    numicipalitics    may    in    their 
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discretion  insure  the  indigents  of  a  muni- 
cipality. What  kind  of  a  state  have  we  come 
to  when  we  give  to  a  municipahty  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
insure  the  indigents  of  an  area?  Surely  I  do 
not  want  to  be  part  of  any  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  says  that  an  indigent  in  one  com- 
munity will  be  treated  differently  than  an 
indigent  in  another  community. 

That  is  why,  sir,  the  genus  of  what  we  try 
to  say,  amid  a  lot  of  political  scoffing  I  will 
acknowledge,  the  genus  of  what  we  tried  to 
say  last  fall  and  again  early  this  winter  was 
that  we  on  this  side  believe  in  a  comprehen- 
sive plan,  not  a  plan  that  is  limited  in  its 
scope.  This  plan  is  limited,  sir. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  way  this  plan 
came  about  was  simply  this:  the  government 
has  made  a  determination  of  what  premium 
is  politically  possible  to  afford  to  be  charged 
at  the  present  time  and  the  policy  will  be 
geared  to  that  premium.  It  will  not  be  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Any 
programme  that  is  enunciated  in  legislation 
must  be  a  comprehensive  programme,  a  pro- 
gramme that  means  it  is  available  to  anybody 
in  the  province  and  that  it  covers  all  medical 
expenses  and  not  some  only. 

This  programme,  I  suggest,  gives  no 
evidence  of  that  undertaking  at  all.  It  gives 
the  undertaking  that  a  certain  policy  will  be 
determined  upon  after  consultation,  I  suppose, 
between  this  group  of  insurance  companies 
and  the  government,  but  I  point  that  even 
the  doctors  do  not  have  to  be  part  of  that 
consulted  body.  Practically  it  may  be  that 
they  will,  but  they  are  not  part  of  the 
consulted  body  that  is  set  up  in  this  bill. 

There  is  only  one  institution  set  up  in  this 
bill  and  that  is  the  corporate  body  that  I  refer 
to,  made  up  only  of  the  insuring  agencies. 
Even  the  government  is  not  part  of  that 
directive  body  and  the  doctors  are  not  part 
and  I  say  to  you  while  there  is  lip  service 
given  to  the  attention  that  wiU  be  directed 
to  the  doctors  by  way  of  saying  that  the  OMA 
schedule  will  be  adhered  to  in  one  of  the 
sections,  I  believe  it  is  section  16  or  17,  there 
is  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  the  doctors 
are  going  to  be  consulted  or  that  the  doctors 
will  not  change  the  schedule  or  that  the 
schedule  will  not  be  changed  unless  the 
schedule  is  likewise  changed  in  your  insur- 
ance programme.  There  is  no  co-operation 
set  out  as  imperative  in  the  legislation. 

Now,  sir,  what  this  piece  of  legislation  does 
is  simply  this:  it  tries  to  enunciate  a  lot  of 
things  that  the  government  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate itself  with  in  a  general  concept  of 
medical  care.  It  wants  to  avoid  compulsion. 


It  does  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ing plans.  It  wants  cheap  insurance.  It  wants 
all  those  multitude  of  nice  things  that  every- 
one wants.  But  when  you  introduce  legisla- 
tion, you  have  got  to  come  to  grips— as  my 
hon.  friend  to  the  left  is  wont  to  say— with 
some  of  the  tough  problems. 

Is  the  government  going  to  require  that 
all  employees  of  the  province  in  excess  of  a 
group  of  15,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hospital 
programme,  are  mandatorily  covered?  And 
what  happens  sir,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  if  after  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
during  which  period  the  contract  is  non- 
cancellable,  an  insurance  company  refuses  to 
reinstate  the  policy?  There  is  no  reference 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  patient  can  be  abso- 
lutely assured  that  this  policy  will  continue  to 
be  available  to  him  beyond  the  prescribed 
two-year  period. 

Fundamentally  I  view  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  identify  itself  in  the  vaguest  possible 
way  with  the  politically  desirable  goal  of 
prepaid  medical  insurance.  They  are  not  in 
a  position  this  afternoon  to  commit  them- 
selves on  all  fours  with  some  of  the  hard 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made.  They  are 
not  in  a  position  to  tell  us  whether  this  will 
be  a  service  plan  or  an  indemnity  plan.  They 
are  not  in  a  position  to  tell  us  whether  it 
will  be  compulsory  or  not  in  respect  to  group 
employees.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to 
tell  us  what  the  premium  will  be.  They  are 
not  in  a  position  to  tell  us  whether  this  bill 
will  be  amended  so  that  an  insured  will  be 
assured  that  after  the  preliminary  period  of 
two  years  he  can  be  absolutely  assured  of 
buying  new  insurance  again.  They  are  not 
prepared  to  tell  us  that  they  will  absolutely 
insure  the  poor,  those  on  welfare,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  over-65,  that  group  of  people 
who  need  insurance  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  tell  us  how  comprehen- 
sive this  will  be. 

They  say  that  it  will  apply  to  medical  bills 
excepting  only  those  things  outlined  in  one  of 
the  early  sections.  Those  things  outlined, 
I  believe  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  several 
other  exceptions,  outlined  in  section  1  of 
the  Act,  But,  sir,  I  ask  you  directly,  does 
it  really  mean  that?  I  note  on  a  closer 
examination  that  pregnancies  are  not  included 
until  after  a  period  of  what  is  it,  10  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  not  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  have  read  the  bill,  and 
I  have  re-read  the  bill,  and  re-read  it  a  third 
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time.  Sir,  I  say  this:  this  bill  is  not  definite. 
It  does  not  clarify  some  of  the  salient  features 
that  are  required  to  be  clarified  and  I,  sir, 
suggest  to  you  this  afternoon  tliat  there  is 
no  commitment  here  to  anything  but  the 
remotest  association  with  a  pre-paid  medical 
programme. 

The  government  knows  this  very  well,  and 
has  committed  itself  to  study  this  programme 
after  the  bill  leaves  this  Legislature  or  after 
this  Legislature  is  dissolved.  Now  if  the 
government  was  sure  of  all  these  things,  if 
they  had  a  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  premium  and  how  it  was  going  to  work, 
whether  it  was  going  to  be  a  service  plan 
or  an  indemnity  plan,  whether  it  is  co-opera- 
tive insurance,  whether  there  is  any  deterrent; 
these  are  significant  facts.  I  have  been  told 
that  incorporated  in  their  intention  is  the 
imposition  of  both  a  deterrent  and  a  co-opera- 
tive insurance  principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Did  I  tell  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  the  hon.  Minister 
did  not,  but  it  is  one  of  the  questions  I  asked 
this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    Do  not  listen  to— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  things  I  asked.  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  nobody  in  this  province  was 
as  opposed  lo  the  basic  proposition  of  a  pre- 
paid medical  programme  than  he  was. 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  be  requested  to 
withdraw  that  statement.  At  no  time  have 
I  publicly  or  privately  stated,  indeed  on 
many- 
Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  You  have  too, 
before    the   young   Progressive-Conservatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I 
got  the  floor?  On  many  occasions,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  I  have  expressed  myself  as 
lieing  in  favour  of  this,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  sir,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  that  1 
am  one  of  the  originators  of  the  biggest  pre- 
paid service  plans  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  I  cjiiite  acknowledge 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  a  member  of  and 
part  of  PSI,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  But 
I  think,  sir,  that  I  intend  no  disservice  to  you. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  sa>  — 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Make  sure  of  your 
facts. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  I  think  it  is  very 
fair  and  I  think  the  records  of  this  House 
would  indicate  that  you  have,  in  your  oflBcial 
capacity  on  a  number  of  occasions,  expressed 
grave  concern  about  tlie  implementation  of  a 
prepaid  medical  programme,  and  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored programme.  Sir,  I  think  as 
a  result  of  those  statements  we  have  a  right 
now,  to  wonder  what  the  real  significance 
of  this  is.  And  I  ask  today— rhetorically,  sir, 
so  that  I  am  not  out  of  order— if  the  hon. 
Minister  intends,  and  if  he  thinks  it  wise  that 
he  be  given  discretion  to  determine  whether 
a  man  on  welfare  should  be  incorporated  into 
this  programme  or  not.  And  yet,  the  section, 
sir,  certainly  provides  so.  It  says  in  unmis- 
takeable  language  that  the  Minister,  and  I 
will  take  the  time  to  try  to  find  it,  that  the 
Minister,  sir,  shall  have  in  his  discretion 
power— I  am  sorry  to  take  the  time  but  I 
thought  it  was  section  16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    Section  three. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:     Three,   is   it?   Sir,    the 

section— 


Hon.    Mr.    Dymond: 

a])Out  it. 


I    will    tell    you    all 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sir,  the  section  reads  as 
follows.  Let  me  read  it,  you  may  have  some 
other  intent. 

But  the  Minister  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations,  purchase  standard  medical 
insurance  contracts  for  such  classes  of 
persons  as  are  set  forth  in  Schedule  C,  who 
are  in  needy  circumstances. 

Those  persons  in  Schedule  C  are  in  fact 
those  on  The  Blind  Persons'  Allowances  Act, 
The  Disabled  Persons'  Allowances  Act,  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  The  Mothers' 
Allowance  Act,  The  Old  Age  Pension  Assist- 
ance Act,  The  Old  Age  Security  Act,  and  The 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Sir,  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  language 
is  unmistakeable.  The  Minister  "may";  it 
does  not  say  he  must.  It  was  for  that  reason, 
sir,  that  I  said  earlier  in  this  session  that  we 
in  this  party  undertook  that  all  those  on  wel- 
fare, all  those  over  the  age  of  65,  all  those 
who  arc  unemployed,  a  total  number  that 
we  estimated  to  be  1,000,000  of  our  total 
population,  would  have  the  premium  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  government,  so  that  they 
are  not  treated  in  any  fashion,  sir,  diflFerent 
from  any  other  member. 

I  think  this  is  very  important,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  will  agree  with  me  that  many 
doctors  in   this  province  have  demonstrated 
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concern  that  at  the  present  time,  the  arrange- 
ment in  respect  to  much  of  this  population  is 
as  follows: 

Under  welfare  the  government  pays  into 
a  common  fund  between  $1  and  $1.50  per 
month  for  every  person  on  welfare.  The 
doctors  divide  that  total  sum  among  them- 
selves, in  payment  of  their  services  to  these 
groups.  But,  sir,  the  difficulty  is  this,  that 
those  groups  are  treated  differently  then,  and 
the  services  might  be  different  from  those  for 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  on 
this  side,  in  my  position,  feel  that  there 
should  be  no  differentiation  at  all,  that  the 
policy  that  is  available  to  these  people  who 
cannot  afford  it  should  be  exactly  the  same 
policy  that  is  available  to  all  the  others. 

Sir,  these  are  the  points  that  I  think  should 
be  put  in  debate.  I  do  not  want  my  position  to 
be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  want  it  said  by 
anyone  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
prepaid  medical  programme.  Surely  the  state- 
ments I  have  made,  and  certainly  the  posi- 
tions I  have  taken,  and  the  explanations  I 
have  made,  would  indicate  that  that  is  not 
so.  But,  I  cannot  feel  that  we  can  support  this 
bill  in  its  present  vague  form  at  this  time.  I 
feel  that  the  provisions  must  be  spelled  out. 
I  think  that  the  questions  must  be  answered 
and  the  determinations  fundamentally  made. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  govern- 
ment-sponsored plan.  I  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  medical  commission.  I  believe,  as  I 
said,  and  wherein  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
understanding has  arisen,  that  it  takes  time 
to  implement  a  plan.  In  the  implementation 
of  that  plan  I  have  committed  our  party  to 
the  proposition  that  we  would  within  three 
months  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  buy 
insurance  for  all  the  over-65,  all  the  indigents, 
all  those  on  welfare  and  the  others  listed 
here,  and  pay  the  premium  for  them. 

Simultaneously  with  that,  we  would  insist 
that  a  policy  be  made  available  to  everybody 
in  the  province,  of  a  comprehensive  nature, 
irrespective  of  the  person's  physical  condition 
or  residence  in  the  province,  to  be  purchased 
at  a  price  that  would  be  cheaper  than  the 
current  commercial  rate.  We  would  take  the 
high  cost  of  risk  that  is  involved  in  the  over- 
65  and  in  this  group  that  I  talked  of,  out  of 
the  total  cost  of  medical  insurance  in  this 
province. 

Then  we  would  permit  that  programme  to 
go  into  implementation  and  be  part  of  the 
developing  process  in  this  province  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  to  see 
exactly  what  would  happen  and  how  many 
people  would  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  insur- 
ance and  to  acquire  it.  At  the  expiration  of 


that  time,  we  would  re-examine  the  whole 
situation  to  assure  that  all  people  have  an 
opportunity,  irrespective  of  their  means,  to  be 
provided  with  that  same  complete  and  com- 
prehensive policy  throughout  all  the  province. 
Well,  sir,  it  is  not  my  intent  today,  to 
argue  my  point  of  view.  My  intent  today  is  to 
do  the  thing  that  I  am  required  to  do  and 
this  bill  requires  that  we  do— that  is  to  discuss 
the  bill  as  such.  My  observations  in  respect 
to  the  bill  are  that  it  is  too  vague,  and  that 
at  the  present  time,  if  the  government  wants 
to  study  this  problem,  it  should  say  so.  It 
should  appoint  a  technical  committee  if  it 
wishes.  That  is  its  privilege.  But  it  should  not 
try  to  introduce  legislation  that  will  become 
the  law  of  this  land,  and  on  second  reading 
in  effect  will  be  embodied  as  the  principle 
that  we  are  going  to  commit  ourselves  to, 
until  it  has  completed  its  own  investigation. 

I  believe  that  we  in  this  party  have  com- 
pleted enough  investigation  to  commit  our- 
selves as  we  have  so  committed  ourselves,  in 
the  fashion  I  have  just  outlined.  I  therefore 
suggest,  sir,  that  at  this  time  we  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  I  suggest  that 
what  the  government  is  trying  to  do  is 
identify  itself  with  something  that  is  desir- 
ably good,  but  it  has  not  incorporated  enough 
information,  enough  detail,  and  enough 
demonstration  of  what  ultimately  will  happen 
here  to  warrant  the  support  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature. 

I  suggest  that  this  bill  could  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  government  will  exercise  no 
influence  whatsoever  about  this  developing 
programme;  that  it  will  be  handed  completely 
over  to  this  new  corporation  that  is  instituted; 
that  the  doctors  will  not  be  consulted,  and 
that  the  doctors  do  not  have  to  legally  be 
consulted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It 
is  true  that  reference  is  made  to  the  OMA 
schedule.  I  acknowledge  that.  But  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  doctors  must,  as  part  of 
your  legislation,  be  part  of  a  consultative 
body.  We  on  this  side  have  always  said  that 
inherent  in  this  principle  is  a  determination 
to  work  with  the  medical  profession  and  work 
with  it  co-operatively. 

In  view  of  these  positions,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  my  thinking  in  respect  to  this 
bill  is  that  it  is  premature  at  this  time  and 
that  it  is  incomplete.  Therefore,  I  move, 
seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver),  that  in  the  motion  "That  the 
bill  now  be  read  a  second  time,"  all  the  words 
after  "that"  be  struck  out,  and  the  following 
be  substituted  therefor:  "The  bill  be  not 
now  read  a  second  time,  but  be  withdrawn 
for  study  and  re-drafting." 
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Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  my  feet 
first. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Trotter:   It  is  the   standard  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  received  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
OHver,  that  in  the  motion  "that  the  bill  now 
be  read  a  second  time,"  all  the  words  after 
"that"  be  struck  out  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefore: 

"That  the  bill  be  not  now  read  a  second 
time,  but  be  withdrawn  for  study  and  re- 
drafting." 

The  amendment  is  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  resounding  words  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  dull  thud  with  wliich  it  all  ended  in 
an  amendment  asking  for  further  study.  I 
understood  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
made  up  his  mind;  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  I  would  have  hoped,  and  I  was  hoping, 
that  he  would  have  moved  an  amendment 
indicating  how  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
The  suggestion  that  the  bill  be  not  read 
a  second  time  is  one  that  must  be  supported 
because,  for  reasons  which  I  will  not  go  into, 
the  bill  is  totally  unsupportable;  but  the 
reasons  given  are  certainly  enough  to  try 
anyone's  patience,  that  the  whole  matter  again 
be  studied  after  all  these  years. 

I    would    like    to    advise    the    House,    Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  the  lion,  leader  of  the  Op- 
position   had    not    exercised    the    clear    right 
he   has   to   move  the   amendment   on   second 
reading,    and    which    prevents    anybody    else 
from  doing  it,  I  would  ha\'c  been  happy  to 
put  before  this  House  an  amendment  which 
I    think   would   have    had    some    meaning.    I 
regret  that  he  has  not  done  that,  and  I  regret 
that  the  rules  make  it  impossible  for  me  to 
do  it,  but  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  motion  whicli   I  tliink  would 
make    some    sense,   and   it   is    tin's:    Tliat   the 
motion   be   amended  by   striking   out   all   the 
words  after  "that"  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing— "in  the  opinion  of  this  Hous(>  the  only 
fully    satisfactory    method    of    providing    ad- 
equate   medical    services    to    all    residents    of 
the   province   when  they   need   them   and   at 
costs  they  can  afford  is  by  a  universal  gov- 
ernment-operated    medical      care     insurance 
programme  covering  both  general  and  special- 
ist   medical    services."    That    is    the    sort    of 
amendment  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  should  have 
gone  before  the  House,  as  necessary  to  sup- 


port this  milk-and-water  amendment  tliat 
has  been  put  before  the  House.  I  think  that 
the  issue  should  have  been  clearly  drawn, 
and  I  think  that  whether  any  hon.  members 
would  agree  with  my  proposal  or  not  they 
would  at  least  agree  that  it  draws  the  issue 
clearly. 

The  government  has  taken  one  position, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  seen,  and  would 
have  been  prepared  to  put  before  the  House, 
an  alternative  position,  a  clearly  different 
position  so  we  would  have  the  debate  right 
on  the  issues.  The  Liberals  apparently  still 
want  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  issue;  they 
do  not  want  the  bill  read  a  second  time  now, 
they  want  further  study  of  the  whole  issue. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not 
think,  as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned, 
there  is  any  point  in  any  further  study  as 
far  as  principles  are  concerned.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  is  always  a  need  for  study  as 
far  as  details  are  concerned,  but  I  will  give 
the  government  credit  for  this,  at  least:  They 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  we  have  made 
up  our  minds;  the  Liberals  alone  have  not 
made  up  their  minds.  The  government  has 
made  up  their  minds;  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  are  against  universal 
medical  care  insurance;  tliat  is  tlie  position 
they  have  taken. 

I  respect  their  position.  I  disagree  with  it, 
liut  it  is  clear-cut,  perfectly  understandable. 
Let  us  have  the  debate  on  that  issue.  Let  us 
have  the  vote  on  that  issue.  And  when  the 
time  comes,  as  no  doul)t  it  will  sooner  or 
later,  the  law  requires  it  must  come  sooner 
or  later,  let  the  people  decide  in  their  judg- 
ment what  they  want.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  responsible  approach  to  public  issues.  That 
is  the  sort  of  approach  that  should  be  taken, 
and  that  is  the  sort  of  approach  that  we  have 
taken  all  along,  and  that  we  plan  to  take. 

This  bill  that  the  government  has  now  put 
forward  has  been  widely  represented,  or  de- 
scribed, in  the  press  as  the  government  Medi- 
care programme.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  said  yesterday,  accurately,  the 
bill  does  not  make  any  reference  to  the  word 
"Medicare".  Naturally,  since  it  is  a  sort  of 
slang  term,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  bill.  I  hope  it  means  also  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself  does  not  pretend  to 
represent  this  as  a  Medicare  programme  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  now  become 
accepted.  As  a  comprehensive,  prepaid, 
government-sponsored  medical  insurance  pro- 
gramme, that  is  the  way  the  term  has  come 
to  be  accepted  in  this  country  even  though 
it  is  used  in  a  much  different  and  narrower 
sense  in  the  United  States. 

In  that  sense  this  bill  is  not,  in  any  sense. 
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a  Medicare  programme.  If  it  is  represented  as 
such,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  a  gross  imita- 
tion of  a  Medicare  programme.  It  is  as 
phoney  as  a  $3  bill.  What  it  actually  is  is  an 
attempt  to  regulate  some  of  the  worst  abuses 
that  have  grown  up  in  this  province,  and  they 
are  very  bad  abuses  some  of  them,  under 
private  plans.  All  that  this  bill  really  envis- 
ages, apart  from  the  regulation  of  some  abuses 
of  private  carriers,  is  that  anyone  in  the 
province  will  be  able  to  go  to  any  private 
carrier  he  wishes  and  buy  medical  insurance 
on  whatever  terms  he  can  get— which  are 
usually  not  very  favourable  terms. 

You  do  not  need  a  bill  for  that;  a  person 
can  do  that  right  now  without  a  bill.  It  goes 
forward  a  little  bit  and  says,  as  I  indicated, 
that  abuses  will  be  regulated;  it  also  provides 
in  very  vague  terms  that  there  may  be  situ- 
ations in  which  the  government  will  pay  the 
insurance  premiums,  presumably  to  private 
companies,  for  indigents.  It  is  not  too  clear 
what  is  meant  by  "indigents";  in  fact  it  is 
left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Minister 
who  is  not  designated.  A  specific  Minister  is 
not  designated  in  the  bill  but  I  would  assume 
it  would  likely  be  the  Minister  of  Health.  It 
is  left  to  his  discretion  entirely  to  determine 
who  is  indigent. 

This  can  mean  one  or  other  of  two  things, 
either  tliat  there  will  not  be  any  extension  of 
the  present  medical  welfare  plan— in  other 
words,  people  on  welfare  will  get  some  sort 
of  medical  coverage;  they  get  some  right 
now,  it  is  not  too  satisfactory  but  it  is  better 
than  nothing— but  those  groups  which  now 
benefit  from  the  medical  welfare  programme 
will  continue  to  benefit  and  perhaps  may  get 
some  increased  benefits.  Either  that  or, 
alternatively,  the  government  is  going  to 
undertake  a  quite  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able extension  of  the  means  test  principle. 

If  it  envisages  in  section  3  of  the  proposed 
bill  that  its  plan  to  subsidize  those  whom, 
in  its  wisdom,  it  thinks  cannot  afford  medical 
insurance,  is  to  be  extended  to  cover  all 
those  who  genuinely  cannot  afford  it,  then 
there  is  going  to  be  a  most  disgraceful  ex- 
tension of  the  means  test  in  this  province 
with  all  the  indignities  that  that  implies  for 
perfectly  honourable  citizens,  and  all  the 
administrative,  bureaucratic  red  tape  that  is 
inevitably  involved  in  the  administration  of 
a  means  test  programme.  That  is  what  is 
involved. 

In  other  words,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
is  not  going  to  be  much  extension  of  the 
present  medical  welfare  programme.  What 
is  going  to  happen  under  this  bill  is  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  the 
province    are    still    not    going    to    have    any 


medical  insurance  at  all,  or  are  not  going  to 
have  adequate  medical  insurance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  afford  it. 

The  programme  the  New  Democratic  Party 
has  put  forward  and  which  my  hon.  leader 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  has  outlined  in  detail  and 
eloquently  in  this  House,  sir,  and  which  no 
doubt  he  will  see  fit  to  refer  to  again,  is  a 
programme  that  is  primarily  designed  not 
for  the  people  who  are  indigent,  because  they 
can  get  medical  services  now,  not  for  the 
people  who  are  quite  wealthy,  because  they 
can  readily  afford  any  medical  services  they 
require,  it  is  designed  for  the  great  middle 
group  of  people  who  are  not  indigent,  but 
on  the  other  hand  are  also  not  wealthy,  who 
pay  their  bills,  are  solid  self-respecting  citizens 
looking  to  no  one  for  favours,  intending  at 
all  stages  in  their  lives  to  be  self-sustaining 
and  self-supporting. 

These  people,  if  they  run  into  serious  illness 
can  be  financially  crippled  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  They  are  paying  their  bills.  They 
are  self-sustaining,  but  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  set  aside  any  significant  reserves 
and  if  they  should  run  into  the  misfortune 
of  illness  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
bills.  They  would  like  to  have  insurance. 
They  are  prudent  people.  They  would  like 
to  protect  themselves  against  that  contin- 
gent y,  but  under  the  type  of  plans  now  avail- 
able they  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  it— or 
most  of  them  cannot  do  so. 

Some  of  them  are  now  getting  it  by  some 
subsidization  from  their  employers,  but  in 
the  main  they  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  That 
is  why  this  group  has  put  forward  a  pro- 
gramme whereby  medical  care  insurance 
would  be  provided  on  a  public  basis,  through 
a  public  fund,  by  public  administration  and 
the  cost  of  such  insurance,  after  the  payment 
of  a  basic  premium,  would  be  scaled  to  the 
ability  of  the  person  to  pay. 

Then  all  citizens  of  the  province  could 
afford  medical  care  insurance.  They  would 
not  have  to  submit  to  any  means  test.  They 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  medical  bills; 
they  could  wake  up  every  morning  in  the 
full  knowledge  and  security  that  they  are 
doing  their  share  in  a  great  public  undertak- 
ing, a  great  co-operative  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide themselves  and  all  other  residents  of  the 
province,  against  this  great  insecurity  of  medi- 
cal bills. 

This  is  the  principle  we  believe  in,  this  is 
the  principle  that  my  hon.  leader  has  already 
clearly  enunciated  with  full  details  as  to  how 
it  can  be  worked  out  in  this  province.  This 
is   the   alternative  to   the   denial   of   medical 
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care  insurance  which  represents  government 
pohcy.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  alternative 
that  I  would  like  to  have  seen  put  squarely 
before  the  House  in  the  amendment  on  second 
reading.  It  has  not  been  put  forward,  I 
regret,  but  at  any  rate  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  true  alternative  the  House  has 
—on  the  one  hand  the  government  position 
of  simply  trying  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
worst  abuses  in  existing  private  plans,  our 
position  of  a  public  universal  plan  and,  some- 
where, the  Liberals  trying  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence  at  the  same  time  and  in  a  differ- 
ent position  every  week. 

So  let  us  try  to  consider  the  matter  on  this 
basis.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  his  state- 
ment on  first  reading  of  this  bill  tried  to 
indicate  that  the  type  of  universal  programme 
we  advocate  is  really  not  necessary  and  he 
did  so  by  a  rather  clever  use  of  words.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  pious  enunciations  of  any 
suggestion  that  he  might  play  politics,  I  will 
concede  that  he  is  very  skillful  in  the  poli- 
tical use  of  words.  He  uses  them  for  their 
maximum  political  advantage,  very  skillfully, 
and  I  give  him  full  credit  for  that.  I  hate 
when  he  tries  to  tell  us  that  he  is  not  playing 
politics.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  said  about 
Gladstone  that  he  does  not  mind  when  the 
honourable  gentleman  plays  with  an  ace  up 
his  sleeve,  but  he  certainly  objects  when  he 
tries  to  contend  that  God  Almighty  put  it 
there. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  quite  all 
right,  quite  natural  and  normal  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  play  politics  with  these 
issues,  that  the  public  expects  that  sort  of 
thing  and  can  assess  it  accordingly.  But  let 
us  not  have  any  more  of  these  pious  declara- 
tions that  the  last  thing  in  the  world  the 
government  could  be  thinking  about  are  poli- 
tical issues  or  impending  elections  or  any  of 
those  sorts  of  things.  Let  us  just  face  it  that 
this  is  a  straight  political  manouevre,  this 
bill;  it  is  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  government  is  serious  about  this  issue 
when  in  fact  the  government  has  capitulated 
10()  per  cent  to  insurance  companies  and  the 
medical  profession. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  insurance 
companies,  and  in  particular  the  medical  pro- 
fession, do  not  liave  legitimate  interests  that 
sliould  not  be  fully  and  sympathetically  con- 
sidered in  all  of  tJiese  matters.  But  I  object 
very  much  when  an  infinitesimally  small 
proportion  of  the  population  in  effect  dictates 
the  pubHc  policy  of  the  province,  that  their 
intransigent  attitude  results  in  something 
being  brought  forward  that  does  not  in  any 
sense   meet    the  needs  of  tlie  people   at   all. 


That  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  I  object. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  did 
not— and  I  now  get  back  to  the  skillful  poli- 
tical use  of  words  he  makes,  and  I  will  try 
to  quote  him,  I  think  I  will  get  fairly  close- 
he  did  not  plan  in  any  sense,  or  the  bill  did 
not  purport  in  any  sense,  to  interfere  with 
the  present  plans  which  cover,  I  think  he  said 
70  per  cent  of  the  population.  That  figure 
goes  up  every  time  it  is  cited,  but  that  was 
the  figure  he  cited. 

It  just  is  the  sort  of  statement  that  really 
is  imworthy  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
because  it  does  not  reveal  the  real  truth  at 
all.  It  is  a  half-truth.  It  may  be— I  am  sur- 
prised the  figure  is  that  high,  but  maybe  it 
is— it  may  be  that  70  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  now  have  some  sort  of 
medical  insurance  under  private  plans  of 
one  kind  or  another,  but  the  70  per  cent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  not  have  anything  like  100  per 
cent  coverage.  In  fact,  there  are  none  of 
them  really  that  have  100  per  cent  coverage. 

The  closest  to  100  per  cent  coverage  is 
tlie  PS  I  Blue  plan,  I  think  it  is  called,  that 
applies  really  to  only  quite  a  small  minority 
ol"  the  province  and  even  that  is  not  100  per 
cent  coverage.  The  plans  in  existence  range 
all  the  way  down  from  that  to  plans  that  are 
really  little  more  than  rackets  that  hardly 
provide  any  coverage  at  all.  It  would  be  a 
much  more  accurate  statement  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  say  something  like  this, 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  province, 
or  whatever  the  figure  is,  get  something  like 
30  or  40  or  50  per  cent  coverage  on  average 
and  tliat  really  in  terms  of  coverage  we  only 
have  25  to  35  per  cent  coverage  in  this 
province  at  the  present  time,  in  terms  of  the 
coverage  of  illnesses. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  precis  of  a  doctoral  tliesis  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Toronto  by  Dr. 
T.  I.  Goldberg  who  made  a  study  of  two 
medical  care  insurance  programmes,  volun- 
tary plans  now  in  effect  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton under  collective  bargaining  arrangements. 
Usually  the  programmes  under  effect  under 
collective  bargaining  arrangements  are  better 
than  the  ones  that  an  individual  can  get  for 
himself.  So  he  is  studying  some  of  the  better 
plans,  or  he  studied  some  of  the  better  plans. 

He  studied  them  as  part  of  a  doctoral 
thesis  for  the  University  of  Toronto  and  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
findings  he  made  in  his  precis  of  his  thesis. 
On  page  5  of  that  document,  he  said— first  of 
all,  in  explanation.  I  should  say  that  he 
studied  two  types  of  plans,  one  a  .service  type 
plan  and  the  other  an  indemnity  type  plan. 
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both  of  them  in  effect  under  collective  bar- 
gaining arrangements.  And  he  says: 

Neither  plan  paid  more  than  a  minor 
portion  of  the  medical  care  costs  incurred 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  plans.  The  service 
type  plan  paid  23.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost,  while  the  indemnity  type  plan  paid 
only  12.9  per  cent.  Considering  physicians' 
charges  alone,  the  service  type  plan  pay- 
ment represented  only  58.7  per  cent  of 
those  costs,  while  the  indemnity  type  plan 
payments  represented  only  30.4  per  cent. 

Now  this  was  what  was  found  in  a  specific 
study  of  two  plans,  and  I  may  say  two  of  the 
better-than-a\'erage  plans,  in  effect  in  the 
province. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face  of  this  sort  of 
situation,  tlie  goverrmient  has  the  colossal 
gall  to  come  before  this  House  and  the  people 
of  the  province  and  say  that  it  does  not  plan 
to  interfere  with  the  private  plans  which  now 
cover  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  province.  They  do  not  cover  70  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  province  at  all;  they 
give  most  inadequate  coverage  in  most  cases; 
and  the  only  way  you  will  get  complete  cover- 
age at  prices  people  can  afford  is  by  a 
universal  government-sponsored  plan  with 
premiums  scaled  according  to  ability  to  pay 
along  the  lines  we  have  indicated. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  House  a  few 
extracts  from  an  article  by  Pierre  Berton, 
which  appeared  in  Macleans  magazine  on 
April  20,  1963,  with  regard  to  private  medical 
care  insurance  plans.  He  says: 

In  the  raging  battle  over  a  national 
health  scheme,  the  opponents  of  state 
medicine  marshal  a  powerful  argument. 

He  is  talking  here  directly  about  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  all  other  opponents  of 
universal  medical  care  insurance. 

Most  Canadians,  they  say,  already  have 
available  to  them  some  private  form  of 
health  insurance.  Why  duplicate  it  need- 
lessly? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  bewildering 
variety  of  private  health  and  accident  and 
time-loss-income-protection  policies  on  the 
market.  But  any  investigation  into  the 
labyrinthine  workings  of  the  biggest  firms 
in  the  business— apart  from  the  doctor- 
sponsored  plans  like  PSI— shows  how  in- 
adequate and  often  misleading  much  of 
this  coverage  is.  Thousands  of  people  don't 
realize  their  policies  can  be  cancelled  at 
their  company's  whim. 

I  should  interject  that  if  the  government's  bill 
should  ever  become  law,  that  particular  evil 


will  be  remedied,  but  there  are  still  a  great 

many  other  evils. 

Thousands  don't  know  their  policies  are 
riddled  with  loopholes,  thousands  more 
have  out-of-date  policies  full  of  archaic 
abuses.  It's  doubtful  if  one  policyholder 
in  ten  knows  exactly  what  he  is  entitled  to— 
or,  more  practically,  what  he  isn't. 

Then  a  little  later,  he  says: 

There  are  certainly  some  good  plans 
available;  but  in  spite  of  statistics  that  are 
being  bandied  about  so  loosely,  there  is  no 
private  policy  yet  which  offers  complete 
and  absolute  coverage  for  all  sickness  the 
moment  the  policy  is  issued. 

And  there  are  not  very  many  that  even  come 
close  to  that  desirable  objective. 

I  may  say  the  rest  of  Mr.  Berton  s  article, 
which  took  a  full  page  of  Macleans  maga- 
zine, is  devoted  to  some  of  the  rackets  which 
go  on  in  this  industry  and  which  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to,  in  effect,  bolster  up,  after 
eliminating  some  of  the  worst  abuses  through 
the  bill  that  it  has  before  us  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  cite  a 
few  figures  which  I  have  been  able  to  get 
together  which  further  demonstrate  the 
inadequacy  of  some  of  these  private  plans 
to  which  the  government  has  now  committed 
itself.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  for  example,  that  there  are  now  109 
voluntary  medical  insurance  plans  in  effect, 
of  which  46  are  private  insurance  plans,  and 
63  are  so-called  non-profit  plans.  Together 
they  cover  about  one  half  of  the  population, 
that  is,  one  half  of  the  population  of  Canada. 
They  apply  to  a  somewhat  greater  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Ontario. 

The  non-profit  plans  covering  nearly  five 
million  persons  received  a  premium  income 
of  about  $100  million  in  1959.  They  paid  out 
$89  in  benefits  for  each  $100  received  in 
premiums.  Private  insurance  plans,  covering 
about  3.8  million  persons,  received  premium 
income  of  about  $155  million.  They  paid  out 
$72  in  benefits  for  each  $100  received  in 
premiums.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
that  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  voting 
against  this  bill. 

Why  should  we  ask  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince to  pay  tribute  in  the  amount  of  $28  per 
$100,  in  order  to  get  medical  care  insurance? 
When  my  hon.  leader  presented  our  pro- 
gramme to  this  House,  based  on  a  very  sohd 
statistical  analysis,  he  indicated— and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  possibly  dispute  his 
claim— that  an  entire  programme  to  a  value 
of  about  $165  million  could  be  administered 
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for  $5  million,  or  for  about— I  have  not 
figured  it  out— but  for  perhaps  $3  out  of  every 
$100;  three  per  cent. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Like  the  hos- 
pital programme. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Well,  the  hospital  programme 
is,  I  think,  a  httle  higher  than  that;  I  am  not 
sure.  But  the  hospital  programme  is  a  case 
in  point.  And  if  one  introduces  as  well  a 
medical  care  insurance  programme,  a  great 
deal  of  the  administrative  work  could  be 
consolidated  and  you  could  reduce  the  pro- 
portionate administrative  costs  for  both  pro- 
grammes. 

But  this  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
a  public  plan,  that  the  administrative  costs 
are  negligible.  The  premiums  and  other  pay- 
ments that  the  public  are  asked  to  pay  go 
almost  entirely  for  the  provision  of  medical 
services.  I  think  this  is  a  benefit  these  people 
are  entitled  to  have  and  that  they  should 
have.  I  regret  that  the  government,  with  its 
19tli-century  doctrinaire  laissez-faire  phil- 
osophy, is  unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  century. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  worship  by  the 
government  of  the  sacred  cow  of  private 
enterprise  has  revealed  itself  time  after  time 
in  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  We  found 
it  in  their  so-called  portable  pension  bill. 
Instead  of  giving  a  proper  programme  to  the 
people,  they  drive  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  private  insurance  companies  and  then  take 
their  commissions,  their  administrative  costs, 
their  profits,  and  excrything  else,  out  of  their 
pockets. 

The  same  on  automobile  insurance.  Instead 
of  providing  services  that  the  people  need  at 
cost  to  them,  they  drive  them  again  into  the 
hands  of  their  friends  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try. And  once  again  we  are  having  the  same 
principle  put  forward  in  this  bill.  Build  up 
tlu-  insurance  company;  do  not  worry  about 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people.  That 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  government. 

It  is  curious,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  tlie  gov- 
ernment, struggling  desperately  as  it  is  to 
find  its  way  into  the  20th  century  is  now 
slowly  coming  to  realize  that  these  great 
problems  of  social  insurance  cannot  really  be 
dealt  with  on  a  private  enterprise  basis. 
Legislation  is  required,  programmes  are  re- 
quired, it  has  recognized  that  much. 

I  can  remember,  even  in  my  relatively 
brief  stay  in  the  House,  how  hon.  members 
opposite  used  to  declaim  against  that  whole 
concept  of  public  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  social  insurance;  this  was  socialism,  which 
in  their  dictionary  is  a  terrible  word.  But  now 


they  have  gixen  up  on  that  antiquated  opposi- 
tion; they  recognize  the  need  for  public 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  social  insurance, 
but  they  are  afraid  to  take  the  logical  next 
step  which  is  to  set  up  public  insurance  pro- 
grammes in  these  fields. 

In  fact,  I  would  think  we  should  have 
in  mind  moving  in  the  direction  of  New 
Zealand,  and  have  one  comprehensive  social 
insurance  programme  with  one  premium  paid 
by  the  public  covering  all  these  exigencies; 
but  at  least  until  we  do  that  let  us  go  for- 
ward—and where  the  facts  justify  it,  let  us 
set  up  a  public  insurance  programme.  Surely 
the  facts  justify  that  entirely;  in  the  case 
of  medical  care  insurance,  without  it  the 
majority  of  the  people  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  adequate  coverage.  They  will  pay  ex- 
cessively for  what  they  do  buy,  and  they  will 
get  very  limited  coverage.  If  that  is  a  desir- 
able situation  I  feel  sorry  for  the  government; 
I  think  it  is  so  hide  bound  by  its  outworn 
ideology  that  it  is  just  incapable  of  facing  up 
to  the  needs  of  men,  women  and  children 
in  a  20th-century  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks 
on  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
friendly  comments,  comments  made  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  shall  I  say,  about  the 
way  the  Liberal  Party  has  contrived  to  muddy 
up  this  whole  issue  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
so  that  it  has  become  much  more  difficult 
to  bring  it  to  a  real  issue.  It  has  been  much 
easier  for  the  government  to  escape  its  true 
responsibilities  and  to  adhere  stubbornly  to 
its  outworn  social  philosophy. 

The  problem  has  been  that  the  Liberal 
Party,  always  with  a  great  fanfare  of  publicity, 
has  announced  more  different  Medicare  pro- 
grammes, or  what  it  has  described  as  Medi- 
care programmes,  although  none  of  them 
really  merits  that  description,  over  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  both  federally  and  pro- 
vincially.  It  moves  up  towards  the  concept 
of  universal  coverage,  the  government-oper- 
ated plan,  and  then  when  the  plan  stares 
the  party  in  the  face  it  keeps  backing  away 
from  it.  If  it  would  make  up  its  mind  it 
would  help  a  great  deal.  But,  of  course,  all 
it  is  trying  to  do  is  trim  its  sails  to  the 
political  winds,  and  the  political  winds  keep 
changing  as  all  winds  do,  so  the  party  has  to 
keep  trimming  them  this  way  and  that  way 
in  order  to  catch  the  maximum  amount  of 
wind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  last  fall 
that  we  had  finally  got  it  into  a  position,  and 
a  sensible  position,  when  it  came  out  and 
said,  in  effect,  the  way  I  vmderstood  this 
statement,  that  it  was  now  accepting  our  pro- 
gramme of  complete  universal  medical  care 
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insurance,  the  same  sort  of  programme  as  is  in 
effect  in  Saskatchewan.  I  think  that  was 
certainly  the  way  it  was  described  in  Sas- 
katchewan and  I  think  the  Liberals  even 
said  themselves,  after  having,  I  may  say, 
condemned  the  Saskatchewan  programme 
from  here  to  kingdom  come  just  a  few  months 
earlier,  that  they  had  accepted  it.  They  did 
not  go  into  any  details,  which  was  un- 
fortunate. It  was  not  quite  clear  what  they 
had  committed  themselves  to,  but  it  appeared 
the  basic  principles  were  accepted. 

Then  of  course  we  have  a  retreat  from 
Moscow  again,  or  wherever  it  was  they  found 
themselves.  They  found  themselves  in  the 
position  where  apparently  the  big  boys  down- 
town did  not  want  them,  or  they  did  not 
want  themselves,  so  they  retreated  and  they 
were  going  to  hand  the  whole  thing  over  to 
PSI  and  other  doctor-sponsored  plans.  In 
other  words,  they  had  stated  they  had  be- 
lieved in  the  principle  of  public  administration 
and  public  accountability,  and  then  they  were 
going  to  abdicate  the  function  of  administra- 
tion to  private  interests,  a  principle  which  I 
could  never  understand.  But  that  is  what  they 
said. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Were  you  not  going  to  have 
it  administered  by  PSI  and  other  plans? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  were  going  to  bviy 
it  from  them,  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, apparently  thinking  he  has  corrected 
me,  said  that  they  were  going  to  buy  the 
coverage  from  them  and  I  know  it  well,  so 
what  is  the  difference?  What  does  that  mean? 
They  were  going  to  collect  money  from  the 
people  of  the  province  compulsorily— and  I 
do  not  object  to  that;  these  plans  have  to  be 
on  a  compulsory  basis  as  far  as  premiums  are 
concerned— and  then  hand  it  over  to  private 
interests  who  were  not  directly  or  indirectly 
accountable  to  the  people  of  the  province, 
and  ask  those  private  interests  to  use  that 
money  without  accounting  for  it,  to  provide 
medical  care  insurance.  That  is  flatly  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  whole  principle  of  medical 
care  insurance. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  the  Liberal 
Party  was  trying  to  do  was  to  make  a  play 
for  the  support  of  the  medical  profession, 
which  I  regret  to  say  has  shown  a  lack  of 
enlightenment  quite  incomprehensible  for  any 
intelligent  and  trained  group  of  men.  Its 
lack  of  enlightenment  in  this  country  on  the 
great  social  issues  involved  is  most  regrettable, 


but  there  it  is.  If  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  it,  we  are  certainly  going  to  have 
to  work  out  the  best  arrangements  we  can 
with  the  medical  profession.  But  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  capitulating  to  the 
medical  profession  just  because  it  happens 
to  have  a  position  of  real  power  in  the 
economy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  what  happened  was 
that    representatives    of    the    Liberal    Party, 
as  I  believe  representatives  of  all  parties,  and 
certainly  of  this  party,  had  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation,  which    I   think   is    quite   proper   and 
reasonable.    I  think  these  matters  should  be 
talked  over,  and  views  should  be  exchanged 
at  least.    I  can  remember  how  several  times 
when  I  asked  Liberals,  "Well,  how  are  you?" 
when  they  were  talking  so  glibly  about  how 
they  were  going  to  get  the  full  co-operation 
of  the  doctors  even  though  the  government 
of    Saskatchewan   had    some    difficulty,    they 
stated  freely  and  often  last  fall,  both  in  this 
House    and    outside    the    House,    "You    just 
wait  and  see,"  very  smugly.    We  were  going 
to  see  how  the  doctors  were  going  to  work 
right  with   them,   and   I  would  not  wonder 
but    what    in    discussions    with    the    Ontario 
Medical  Association  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  if  they  would  hand  over  the  whole  admin- 
istration to  PSI  and  give  away  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  public  administra- 
tion, the  doctors  would  come  along  and  whole- 
heartedly support  their  programme,  and  they 
would  achieve  a  great  coup. 

They  were  even  so  happy  about  it  that 
they  invited  all  the  officers  and  others  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  to  come  along 
to  their  policy  conference  and  just  muck 
in  on  the  discussion  like  any  other  delegate. 
Lo  and  behold,  the  doctors  pulled  the  rug 
right  out  from  under  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  consternation 
when  they  discovered  that  one  doctor  after 
another  got  up  and  said  they  would  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  wdth  the  Liberal 
programme  that  you  have.  They  would  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  programme 
the  Liberals  put  forward. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  I  was 
at  the  meeting  which  the  hon.  member  speaks 
of  and  no  such  statement  was  made  to  my 
knowledge  by  any  doctor.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
a  point  of  order,  no  such  statement  was  made 
by  any  doctor.  I  was  at  the  meeting,  and 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  withdraw 
the  remarks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No  such  statement  as  what, 
Mr.   Speaker?    The  newspapers  were  full  of 
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it,  as  to  how  tlie  doctors  really  clobbered 
this  great  new  revelation  of  the  Liberal  Party 
at  its  own  conference.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  pro\'e  that  point,  the  newspapers  were  full 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  if  all  the  newspaper 
reporters  were  making  up  stories,  but  they 
were  certainly  full  of  most  unfriendly  com- 
ments from  the  representatives.  I  said  that 
their  position  was  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  programme.  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  position  they 
took  as  reported  in  tlie  press.  I  was  not  at  the 
meeting  and  I  did  not  hear  their  exact  words 
but  certainly  the  press  reports  in  all  news- 
papers were  sufiBciently  of  a  piece  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  that  was  exactly 
the  position  the  doctors  had  taken. 

In  other  words,  they  had  pulled  the  rug 
right  out  from  under  the  Liberals  to  the  point 
where  tlie  hon.  member  for  York  Centre 
was  reported,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  most 
annoyed  and  to  have  got  up  and  berated  the 
(toctors  mightily  for  the  sort  of  position  they 
V.  ere  taking.  He  reflected  a  degree  of  exas- 
peration which,  as  I  said,  may  very  well  indi- 
cate that  the  Liberals  had  thought,  and  had 
even  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  doctors 
were  going  to  accept  their  programme  with 
open  arms  on  the  basis  of  the  discussions  that 
the  Liberals  had  had  with  the  doctors. 

Apparently  they  are  in  a  state  of  total 
confusion.  They  have  brought  in  an  amend- 
ment today  which  asks  that  the  whole  thing 
l)c  reopened  for  study,  we  start  ab  initio 
stvuKing  a  matter  that  has  been  studied  in 
this  country  and  has  been  discussed  in  this 
country- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  wliat  they  have  been  doing  on  Medicare- 
walking  out  for  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  You  are 
scared. 

Mr.  Brydcn:  —which  has  been  studied, 
where  there  is  widespread  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  concept  of  universal  medical 
insurance.  I  regret  that  the  government  of 
the  day  simply  will  not  face  up  to  the  facts 
;in(l  acknowledge  this  and  meet  the  public 
demand.  I  may  .say  that  politically  I  would 
feel  (luite  happy  but  I  am  much  more  inter- 
ested in  getting  a  programme  for  it.  I  would 
have  been  happy  if  the  government  had 
brought  in  a  bill  today  that  cut  the  feet  out 
from  under  this  group  completely  from  the 
political  point  of  view.  I  would  have  been 
happy  if  they  had  done  that,  because  at  least 
we  would  have  gone  forward  to  something 
that  is  really  needed  in  this  province. 


Sir,  I  can  tell  the  hon.  members  that  this 
is  undoubtedly  an  attempt  to  take  the  heat 
oil,  to  divert  the  public  demand  from  medical 
care  insurance.  This  is  undoubtedly  what  it 
is  attempting  to  do,  to  pretend  that  something 
is  being  done  in  this  vital  field  when  really 
nothing  at  all  is  being  done. 

I  can  assure  the  government  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  worth  a  hoot.  I  think  the  public 
of  this  province  are  not  so  easily  misled  and 
I  think  the  government  has  a  very  low  view 
of  their  intelligence  if  it  thinks  that  they 
will  accept  this  phony  as  a  proper  Medicare 
programme.  It  is  nothing  of  tlie  sort  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
get  up  and  say  that  he  never  pretended  it 
was  anything  of  the  sort.  As  I  said  earlier, 
he  is  really  taking  a  stand  prominently  against 
it. 

But  it  has  still  been  represented  in  the 
press  as  some  sort  of  substitute  Medicare 
programme  and  in  my  submission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  completely  worthless— well,  I 
suppose  one  could  say  it  is  always  desirable 
to  enact  laws  to  eliminate  abuses,  to  ensure 
that  all  carriers  and  not  merely  some  of  them 
will  provide  honest  information  to  people 
and  will  provide  honest  policies.  This  bill 
does  that  to  some  extent,  but  that  could 
readily  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  by  an 
amendment  to  The  Insurance  Act.  In  The 
Insurance  Act  we  regulate  tlie  operations  of 
insurance  companies  and  essentially  all  that 
this  bill  tries  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
try  to  regulate  the  operations  of  insurance 
companies,  so  why  .should  not  the  government 
b(^  completely  frank  with  the  people,  sir, 
and  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act  and  not  go  through  all  this  falderol  of 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  has  been  tor- 
pedoed even  before  it  starts,  which  is  not 
even  going  to  be  able  to  investigate  the  sub- 
stantial question  if  it  is  confined  to  this  bill. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  committee  of 
inquiry  to  tell  hon.  members  that  there  are 
abu.ses  in  the  sale  of  private  medical  insur- 
ance policies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  work  out  remedies 
for  those  abuses.  Let  the  government  remedy 
tlie  abuses  through  an  amendment  to  The 
Insurance  Act  and  put  it  into  effect  immedi- 
ately at  this  session  so  that  the  abuses  will 
not  continue  any  longer,  as  they  have  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  This  would  be  a  con- 
structive approach;  it  would  be  a  frank  and 
honest  approach. 

But  now  the  government  has  brought  in  a 
.separate  bill.  An  Act  respecting  Medical 
Services  Insurance,  masquerading  as  if  it  were 
a  true  programme  and  it  is  no  programme  at 
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all,  and  not  even  purporting  to  take  action 
on  the  abuses  which  the  government  itself 
has  now  admitted  exist,  not  purporting  to 
take  any  action  until  some  indefinite  time  in 
the  future. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  read  to  the  House  an  item  from  the  Van- 
couver Swn— if  I  can  find  it  in  my  papers,  I 
had  it  here  somewhere— and  I  think  it  is 
worth  reading  it  to  the  House  because  of  the 
amount  of  misinformation  and  misrepresenta- 
tion that  has  taken  place,  that  has  been  given 
in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  great 
national  health  service  in  Great  Britain.  I 
may  say  that  I  happen  to  have  this  from  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  but  similar  stories  appeared 
in  several  newspapers  across  the  country.  It 
is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion made  of  the  national  health  services  in 
Great  Britain  and  I  think  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  bear  in  mind  just  some  of  the 
things  that  were  discovered  there. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Britain's  doctors  were 

united  for  better  or  worse  with  a  state-run 

national     health     service.     The     marriage 

appears  to  be  succeeding. 

I  may  say  this  is  an  AP  story,  an  Associated 

Press  story,  and  I  do  not  think  the  AP  would 

go  out  of  its  way  to  make  the  British  National 

Health  Service  look  any  better  than  it  is: 

Ojfificials    claim   the   nation's    health   has 

never    been    better.    Britons    are    growing 

bigger  and  living  longer.  Diseases  that  once 

were  the  scourge  of  childhood  have  been 

put  on  the  run.  Diphtheria  killed  only  five 

children  of  school  age  last  year,  polio  only 

twelve,  tuberculosis  nine,  scarlet  fever  no 

longer  is  a  menace. 

Most  of  all  the  national  health  service 
has  succeeded  in  the  purpose  it  set  out  to 
achieve  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Nobody  is  debarred  by  lack 
of  means  from  receiving  proper  medical 
attention.  With  the  state  picking  up  most 
of  the  bill,  Britain's  people  can  afford  to 
be  ill.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  nation 
healthy  is  running  at  about  $2.55  billion 
a  year.  It  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  next 
few  years  as  it  has  almost  annually.  Only 
a  tiny  minority  of  the  medical  profession 
would  like  to  see  the  NHS  scrapped.  Some 
600  doctors  have  remained  in  private  prac- 
tice. Approximately  35,000  work  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  Among  the  foremost 
critics  of  the  NHS  is  the  Fellowship  for 
Freedom  in  Medicine  which  has  about 
1,500  adherents  among  medical  practi- 
tioners. The  fellowship  maintains  the  NHS 
is  top  heavy,  cuts  their  family  doctor  off 
from  hospital  work  and  pays  him  with  no 


regard  to  his  experience,  ability  or  con- 
science. Health  service  doctors  are  paid 
$2.75  per  patient  per  year  and  and  extra 
$1.96  for  every  patient  within  the  range 
of  500  to  1,700  on  his  list.  With  a  per- 
mitted maximum  of  3,500  patients,  the 
most  that  a  doctor  can  make  out  of  the 
NHS  is  about  $12,000  a  year. 

On  a  different  level  the  British  public 
has  its  own  personal  complaints  about  the 
health  service.  Readers  write  to  the  papers 
to  complain  little  Tommy  was  kept  waiting 
six  months  before  his  tonsils  were  removed. 
The  other  big  public  complaint  is  over- 
crowded surgeries.  Fewer  than  ten  per 
cent  of  NHS  doctors  have  an  appointment 
system.  As  a  result  patients  have  been  kept 
up  to  two  hours  waiting  for  the  20  people 
in  front  of  them  to  be  seen. 

I  may  say  that  sort  of  thing  has  happened  to 
me  in  Canada  where  we  have  an  appoint- 
ment system,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  doctors  in  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  to  adopt  an  appointment 
system. 

Dr.  John  Fry,  in  partnership  with  his 
younger  brother  Lionel,  cares  for  the 
health  of  about  7,000  people  in  the 
suburban  middle  class  area  of  London.  He 
recently  introduced  an  appointment  system. 
"I  got  tired  of  people  coming  to  see  me 
suffering  from  some  stress  through  sitting 
two  hours  in  the  waiting  room,"  he  said.  "I 
do  not  want  to  keep  them  waiting  but  I 
did  want  to  plan  my  work  more  effectively. 
The  result  is  that  instead  of  seeing  40 
persons  one  day  and  20  the  next  I  see  30 
on  both  days  and  everybody  is  happy." 

Dr.  Fry  reckons  his  partnership  is  worth 
about  $30,000  annually.  Out  of  that  he 
pays  all  overhead  including  secretarial  and 
nursing  costs  and  improvements  to  the 
premises.  He  has,  after  that,  slightly  more 
than  $9,000  left  for  his  personal  and  family 
expenses,  a  wife  and  two  teenage  children. 
"In  private  with  the  same  number  of 
patients,  I  suppose  I  would  be  earning 
four  times  as  much  but  I  don't  regret  the 
financial  loss,"  he  said. 

Now  as  we  all  know,  in  a  plan  of  that  magni- 
tude there  are  bound  to  be  pinpricks  and 
some  of  these  are  itemized  in  the  article  I 
have  just  read,  but  the  basic  tone  of  that 
article,  I  think  everyone  will  agree,  is  that 
the  national  health  service  in  Britain  has  been 
a  resounding  success  from  the  point  of  view 
of  both  the  people  of  Britain  and  the  doctors 
of  Britain.  As  one  distinguished  physician  in 
the  health  service  said  when  he  visited  this 
city  a  few  months  ago,  after  all,  the  national 
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health  services  exists,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
doctors,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  I 
think  tliat  is  the  philosophy  we  should  bear 
in  mind. 

This  I  may  say,  came  from  a  doctor,  and 
a  quite  distinguished  specialist  in  his  field.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  I  think  this  is 
what  we  should  bear  in  mind.  We  should  be 
thinking  of  programmes  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  sick. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  just  try  to 
imitate  the  British  National  Health  Service 
right  down  the  line.  This  is  a  different 
country.  Obviously  we  have  to  have  some 
different  approaches.  But  the  basic  approach 
of  universality,  of  coverage  of  everybody,  in 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay,  of  setting 
up  a  service  that  is  mainly  designed  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  the  sick,  that  is  the  sort 
of  objective  we  should  have  in  mind,  that 
is  the  sort  of  thing  we  can  do  in  this  prov- 
ince. That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  would 
be  done,  it  is  the  sort  of  programme  that  my 
hon.  leader  has  already  outlined  in  this 
House  and  brought  forward  instead  of  the 
kind  of  bill  we  have  before  us  now. 

The  bill  the  government  has  presented  to 
us,  solves  nothing,  it  contributes  practically 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We 
are  still  back  where  we  started  from,  having 
to  fight  for  proper  medical  care  insurance. 
All  this  battle  is  still  ahead  of  us.  It  is 
unfortunate,  after  all  these  years,  but  I  can 
say,  as  far  as  this  party  is  concerned,  that 
we  will  continue  to  battle  for  it  until  it  is 
achieved  in  this  province. 

Inasmuch  as  we  consider  that  this  bill 
makes  no  constructive  solution  or  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  that  fundamental  problem, 
wc  will  naturally  vote  against  it.  We  cannot 
accept  it  in  principle  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  the  government  had  wanted  to 
bring  it  in  as  an  amendment  to  The  Insurance 
Act  to  eliminate  a  few  abuses,  we  would  have 
gone  along  with  it.  But  it  is  not  going  to 
come  into  efFcct;  the  abuses  are  not  going  to 
he  eliminated;  it  is  merely  put  forth  as  a 
substitute,  an  imitation  of  Medicare.  We 
simply  cannot  accept  it  in  principle. 

I  regret  that,  in  order  to  vote  against  it 
in  principle,  we  have  to  support  a  milk-and- 
water  amendment  that  calls  for  more  study 
after  40  years  of  study.  I  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  that,  but  in  order  to  register 
our  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  we 
will  vote  for  the  amendment;  but  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
we  are  doing  it,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  voting  against  this  bill  and  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  universal  government- 
operated    medical    care    insurance,    providing 


coverage  to  all  people  when  they  need  it,  at 
prices  they  can  afford,  providing  both  general 
and  specialist  physicians  services.  That  is  the 
principle  we  are  in  favour  of. 

I  regret  that,  under  the  rules,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  put  that  principle  on  the 
order  paper  or  in  the  votes  and  j^roceedings, 
side  by  side  with  the  government's  principle 
of  opposition  to  true  medical  care  insurance. 
I  regret  that  it  is  impossible,  but  I  think  it 
is  fully  understood  that  that  is  where  we 
stand.  That,  we  think,  is  the  only  true  solu- 
tion to  the  very  serious  problem  of  providing 
medical  care  to  all  the  people  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  House 
first  opened  and  we  heard  the  speech  from 
the  Throne,  we  have  been  expecting  some- 
thing worthwhile  having  to  do  with  medical 
care  insurance.  I  think  it  is  an  amazing  thing, 
when  we  consider  tliat  for  some  considerable 
time  prior  to  the  meeting  of  this  House  there 
was  talk  that  there  would  be  the  introduction 
of  medical  insurance.  We  heard  it  was  going 
to  be  introduced  into  the  House,  and  yet  it  is 
not  until  the  dying  hours  of  this  meeting  of 
the  House  that  this  most  important  bill  on 
tliis  most  important  subject  is  brought  before 
us.  I  think  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
government  has  tried  to  avoid  talk  and  debate 
on  this  subject.  It  has,  in  effect,  perhaps  been 
ashamed  of  the  bill  that  it  has  brought  forth, 
and  was  hoping  that  it  will  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  is  your  bill? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Here  we  have  a  bill— now  I 
sat  and  listened  to  the  nonsense  that  came 
from  these  five  chirping  fellows  over  here— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Wl 


lere  is  y 


our  bill? 


Mr.  Trotter:  You  will  hear  what  our  policy 
is.  You  just  sit  quietly  and  >  ou  will  hear  the 
policy  of  the  party.  So  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  you  can  prevail  upon  tliese  chirping 
five  here  and  let  the  Liberal  Party  have  its 
say,  they  might  learn  something. 

An  hon.  member:  More  fury  than  sense. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  am  discussing  the  bill  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  government  and 
you  are  going  to  hear  from  us  sliortly.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  In  the 
sweet  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  bill,  if  it  is  meant  to 
solve  the  medical  care  problem  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  is  a  fool  of  a  bill. 
It  fails  to  meet  the  problem.  It  fails  to  grasp 
and   come   to   grips   with  the   real  needs.    I 
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think  it  is  a  shame  that  we  did  not  receive 
this  printed  bill  on  this  most  important  subject 
until  yesterday. 

The  bill  is  so  involved  that  it  is  a  crazy 
quilt  bill  to  try  to  ferret  out  w^hat  the 
goverrmient  means.  Surely,  in  the  dying  days 
of  this  House,  v^^e  should  not  have  a  printed 
bill  that  has  not  been  even  referred  to  the 
committee  on  health  and  welfare,  where 
it  could  be  discussed  section  by  section.  But 
even  in  the  opportunity  we  have  had  to  look 
at  the  bill,  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  I 
must  submit  that  it  ignores  three  important 
things. 

First,  it  fails  to  relieve  the  burden  of  illness. 
I  have  before  referred  to  the  sickness  survey 
made  in  1951  in  this  country,  and  although 
the  figures  may  have  changed,  the  principle 
still  holds  good.  The  principle  is  this,  and 
I  use  the  facts  that  were  found  at  that  time: 
The  average  family  in  Canada  in  1951,  spent 
$95  a  year  for  doctor  bills,  and  yet  although 
the  average  family  spent  that  much,  certainly 
those  who  had  varying  degrees  of  income 
spent  different  amounts. 

For  example,  those  people  who  were 
classed  in  the  lower  income  groups  spent 
only  $58.10  per  family  per  year.  Those  who 
were  in  the  middle  income  groups,  spent 
practically  the  national  average.  Where  the 
national  average  was  $95  per  year  those  in 
the  middle  income  class  groups  spent  $95.60. 
But  those  who  were  in  the  upper  brackets  in 
those  days  in  1951— anybody  with  $5,000-a- 
year  income  or  more  was  in  the  upper 
brackets— spent  approximately  $163.80. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  people 
who  were  in  the  higher  income  groups  spent, 
on  medical  services,  three  times  as  much  as 
those  in  the  lower  income  groups.  And  yet 
the  survey  found  that  those  in  the  lower 
Income  groups  were  ill  four  times  as  much  as 
those  in  the  higher  income  groups.  So  our 
burden  of  illness  is  not  properly  carried  by 
the  population  as  a  whole  and  certainly  the 
figures  for  all  of  Canada  will  hold  good  here 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
makes  insurance  available  to  everybody.  But 
suppose  they  cannot  pay  for  it— and  this  is 
what  the  sickness  survey  bears  out:  Those 
who  need  health  insurance  the  most  have  the 
least  opportunity  and  find  it  the  most  difficult 
to  buy.  That  is  why  we  in  the  Liberal  Party, 
when  we  proposed  our  plan,  said  that  within 
the  first  three  months  all  those  over  65,  and 
those  on  welfare  and  those  unemployed  and 
those  receiving  allowances  from  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  covered  in  three  months. 
They  are  the  people  who  need  health  insur- 


ance the  most;  under  the  Liberal  plan  it  is 
these  people  that  we  will  seek  out  and  help 
the  most.  Anyone  knows  that  people,  especi- 
ally at  the  age  of  65  or  over,  are  those 
people  who  are  inevitably  going  to  be  ill. 
They  are  the  ones  who  need  these  expensive 
drugs  the  most.  And  it  is  these  people  that 
we  in  the  Liberal  Party  shall  reach,  and  can 
reach,  within  three  months  of  taking  oflSce. 
And  yet  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  ignores  this 
problem.  The  government  has  failed  to  help 
those  who  need  help  the  most. 

Secondly,  it  fails  to  do  away  with  the 
means  test.  I  would  say  that  today  the  dig- 
nity of  our  population,  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  important;  we  should  see  to  it 
that  the  means  test  is  done  away  with  by 
spreading  the  risk,  by  the  government  spon- 
soring a  plan  that  will  spread  the  risk,  and 
do  away  with  the  means  test.  This  is  a 
principle  that  I  think  the  bill  completely 
ignores. 

Another  principle,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
profit  should  be  taken  out  of  illness  when  it 
comes  to  private  insurance  companies.  I  think 
ir  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  government, 
in  its  bill,  has  leaned  over  backwards  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies. I  realize  that  the  private  insurance 
companies  are  the  most  powerful  lobby  in 
Canada  today,  and  they  have  a  way  of  getting 
what  they  want  in  the  way  of  legislation. 
But  the  only  people  who  are  really  going 
to  benefit  from  this  bill  are  the  insurance 
companies.  There  is  no  real  help  for  those 
who  need  health  insurance. 

The  doctors  are  given  very  little  say,  if 
any,  in  this  plan  that  the  government  pro- 
poses, but  the  insurance  companies  are  the 
ones  who  get  the  breaks.  I  think,  if  we 
are  going  to  give  a  health  scheme,  a  medical 
care  scheme,  to  the  people  of  this  province  at 
minimum  costs,  you  have  to  take  the  profit 
out  of  ill  health. 

In  hospitalization  insurance  it  was  found 
that  the  Blue  Cross  returned  96  cents  of  every 
premium  dollar  it  took,  returned  96  cents 
to  the  people,  while  some  private  companies 
who  were  at  one  time  in  hospitalization, 
returned  only  48  cents  of  every  dollar.  In 
other  words,  a  profit  was  being  made  on 
hospitalization. 

I  say  this,  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
profit,  let  us  make  it  on  chewing  gum  or 
machines  or  something,  but  let  us  not  make  it 
on  the  health  of  our  people.  For  this,  to  me, 
is  a  shocking  waste  of  our  funds.  The  insur- 
ance companies  found  in  the  past  that  the 
medical    insurance    field    to    them    was    not 
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attractive.  If  tliey  thought  they  were  going 
to  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of  it  at  one  time 
I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  in  this 
field  a  long  time  ago.  But  now  they  have 
decided  that  the  field  is  lucrati\e,  they  now 
want  to  move  in. 

I  say  this  is  really  the  job  of  government, 
because  our  greatest  resource  is  our  people 
and  the  only  way  we  nurture  and  maintain 
that  resource  by  seeing  that  our  people  have 
uood  health,  and  if  they  are  in  poor  health 
that  they  can  be  restored  to  good  health  as 
quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  socialists 
here  to  my  left  keep  complaining  that  the 
Liberals  have  come  forth  with  no  plan.  Our 
hon.  leader  today  gave  some  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  Liberal  plan  and  had  the 
socialists  been  doing  less  talking  and  more 
listening,  they  would  have  perhaps  had  a 
greater  grasp  of  what  the  Liberal  programme 
is.  But  I  think  the  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
these  socialists  spend  so  much  time  attacking 
the  Liberal  Party  is  that  they  realize  that 
in  this  province  the  Liberal  Party  is  on  the 
march  and  the  only  way  they  can  ever  hope 
to  maintain  their  position  is  to  weaken  the 
Liberal  Party. 

This  has  been  proved  in  by-elections  in  the 
piovincial  field,  in  the  federal  field,  that  the 
Liberal  Party  is  on  the  move;  they  are  going 
to  form  tlie  next  government  that  will  be 
formed  this  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
plan  which  should  be  considered  seriously 
is  what  the  Liberals  advocate  for  medical 
insurance.  I  maintain  under  what  the  Liberals 
]ia\e  suggested,  that  first  of  all  the  person  who 
g(  ts  the  best  break  is  the  person  who  needs 
health  insurance  the  most,  the  person  who 
can  least  afford  it.  The  doctor  is  well  pro- 
tected and  certainly  we  will  find  that  the 
administration  will  be  most  efficient. 

One  of  tlie  main  principles  of  the  Liberal 
plan  for  administration  is  that  we  must  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  doctors.  I  know  the 
socialists  think  this  is  a  big  joke,  but  we 
moan  it,  sir,  and  most  seriously,  because 
wv  have  seen  examples  of  the  way  the  CCF 
in  Saskatchewan  messed  up  their  plan.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  that  happen  here  in  Ontario 
or  Canada.  The  CCF,  as  I  have  always  said, 
has  stood  for  "confusion,  carefully  fomented." 
If  hon.  members  examine  the  administration 
of  their  medical  scheme  in  Saskatchewan, 
the  socialists  lived  up  to  their  title— CCF, 
"confusion,  carefully  fomented." 

We  Liberals  in  this  province  want  to  see 
to  it  that  we  work  with  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  that  is  why  we  are  anxious  to  see 


to  it  that  the  PS  I  have  a  major  hand  in  hand- 
ling such  a  scheme.  And  why  not  PSI?  They 
have  taken  the  profit  out  of  ill  health,  they 
have  worked  in  order  to  see  that  their  patients 
get  the  best  at  the  least  cost.  They  have  been 
able  to  administrate  their  own  fees.  The 
doctors  have  been  able  to  work  together,  and 
have  shown  throughout  the  province  that 
they  can  succeed. 

Although  we  are  idealists  in  wanting  to  see 
to  it  that  the  people  get  the  best  help  possible, 
we  also  have  to  be  realists.  What  is  practic- 
able? What  has  been  done?  I  say  what  has 
been  done  and  v^^hat  has  been  practical,  and 
done  in  a  fine  and  splendid  way,  is  the  way 
that  PSI  has  handled  this  problem  of  medical 
care,  and  that  is  why  we,  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  are  anxious  to  go  out  of  our  way  to 
seek  the  co-operation  of  this  group. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  we  fail  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  PSI,  we  admit  that  we 
will  sponsor  our  own  carrier,  in  other  words 
we  will  have  a  government-sponsored  carrier. 
This  is  not  our  first  choice,  this  is  our  second 
choice.  But  we  are  willing  to  sponsor  a 
scheme  that  will  be  run  and  administered  by 
the  government,  because  we  must  bear  this 
in  mind  that  any  private  company  in  order 
to  exist  must  have  a  profit.  Insurance  com- 
panies usually  like  healthy  profits.  This  profit 
is  only  added  on  to  the  burden  of  those  who 
are  ill.  I  maintain  that  one  of  the  most  vile 
bits  in  this  bill  that  the  government  has 
submitted,  is  that  it  does  nothing  but  please 
the  insurance  lobby.  It  fails  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  it  serves  nothing  but  the  interests  of  big 
business  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  what  should  be  re-emphasized  of 
what  the  Liberals  want  to  do  is  that  it  is  the 
demands  of  human  needs.  The  logic  of  events 
says  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  universal 
prepaid  plan  of  medical  insurance  in  this 
pro\'ince  and  it  is  most  important  that  all 
elements,  be  it  the  patient,  the  doctor  or  the 
government,  work  together  to  bring  this 
scheme  about.  It  is  important  that  we  respect 
each  other's  rights;  that  the  doctor  has  the 
right  to  choose  his  patients,  the  patient  has 
the  right  to  choose  his  doctor;  that  the  doctor 
has  the  right  to  practise  in  or  out  of  the 
scheme  as  he  may  so  wish.  In  other  words, 
if  a  doctor  says:  "I  do  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  scheme,"  then  he 
does  not  have  to  take  part  in  that  scheme. 
But  it  is  our  belief  that  if  a  scheme  is  intro- 
duced with  co-operation  and  with  efficiency 
that  the  general  public  will  accept  it  and  the 
\ast  majority  of  the  medical  profession  will 
also  accept  it. 
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We  say  that  the  plan  will  be  financed  from 
a  combination  of  personal  premiums  and 
medical  care  insurance  taxation.  It  is  going 
to  cost  something,  and  certainly,  I  will  tell 
hon.  members  this,  it  will  cost  more  than  30 
cents  a  week.  However,  the  NDP  can  come 
out  and  tell  us— as  the  NDP  like  to  do— come 
out  and  tell  us  that  they  can  supply  a  medi- 
cal insurance  for  30  cents  a  week.  We  have 
to  be  honest  with  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  nonsense— we  hear 
deliberate,  calculated  misinformation,  and  all 
the  time  it  is  by  socialists.  This  is  what  they 
live  by,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  they  exist  by. 
But  the  people  of  this  province  and  this 
country  are  wise  to  socialism,  and  the  NDP 
in  particular.  They  get  such  little  support. 
We  can  just  look  at  the  last  federal  election. 
We  can  see  that  they  are  going  down  hill  and 
are  on  their  way  out.  I  tell  hon.  members  the 
people  who  have  become  the  most  suspicious 
of  promises  of  the  NDP  on  this  particular 
subject  of  medical  care  are  the  union  men 
themselves.  All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the 
support  the  Liberal  Party  gets  in  these  great 
urban  areas  like  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  They 
look  to  this  party  because  they  are  reasonable 
and  able  men  to  get  their  support- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  happened  in  Hamil- 
ton South? 

Mr.  Trotter:  -on  the  Medicare.  So  I 
emphasize  again— there  they  go  shouting 
again,  frustrated  and  worried.  And  they  have 
reason  to  be  worried,  because  I  admit  they 
are  on  their  way  out. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Going  up  there  myself. 

Mr.  Trotter:  In  the  Liberal  plan  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke  of  earlier 
and  which  the  NDP  has  ignored  completely, 
we  also  emphasize  that  a  doctor  should  be 
paid  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Liberals  see  it,  com- 
prehensive coverage  will  include  the  services 
of  all  general  practitioners  and  speciahsts; 
service  rendered  in  the  patient's  home  and 
the  doctor's  office  and  in  a  hospital.  Cover- 
age will  include  physician  services  for  all 
diagnostic  and  treatment  procedures,  includ- 
ing medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical  care, 
x-ray  and  laboratory  services.  All  preventive 
measures  such  as  inoculation  and  vaccination, 
not  now  paid  for,  will  be  insured.  Prescription 
drugs  will  be  supplied  without  charge  to  old 
age  pensioners  and  to  all  persons  in  receipt 
of  welfare  disability  allowances.  The  ultimate 
objective  is  to  provide  health  insurance  for 
all  the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 


Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  present  government  covers  very 
little  of  this.  It  is  a  fagade.  They  really  do  not 
want  health  insurance.  In  fact,  when  the 
government  presented  a  brief  to  the  Royal 
commission  investigating  health  services  in 
Ottawa,  last  year,  they  did  not  even  mention 
health  insurance;  and  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  was  campaigning  to  lead  the  Tory 
party  into  oblivion  where  it  is  heading,  he 
told  the  young  Progressive-Conservatives— 
this  was  when  the  hon.  Minister  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  leadership  of  that  party— and  he 
was  reported  in  the  papers,  in  fact  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  wrote  an  editorial  on  it. 
I  wish  I  had  it  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Do  not  believe  all 
you  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox) 
in  the  chair  4.35  p.m.) 

Mr.  Trotter:  But  he  said  he  was  opposed 
to  health  schemes,  that  he  behoved  in— and 
these  Tories  who  have  been  dragged  scream- 
ing into  the  20th  century  like  to  hide  behind 
that  word— "individualism".  Well,  I  tell  you 
today  that  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
people  in  this  province  need  medical  insur- 
ance; they  need  a  plan  far  more  substantial 
than  this  bilge  that  we  have  had  here  today. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party 
suggest  it  be  sent  back  to  be  redrafted,  be- 
cause the  whole  thing  needs  to  have  its  guts 
ripped  out  from  stem  to  stern  and  have 
something  worthwhile  put  into  it,  to  see  that 
the  people  of  this  province  get  the  services  it 
requires. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Deputy  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks  because  I 
put  my  position  very  clearly  yesterday,  and  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  put  our  position  any 
clearer  than  it  has  been  put  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  We  just  want  to  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  that  if  he  feels 
they  have  been  able  to  confuse  a  few  of  the 
trade  unionists  in  his  area,  or  a  few  of  them 
have  been  confused  in  Hamilton,  about  Medi- 
care, I  will  say  that  that  is  what  it  is— con- 
fusion. When  we  get  the  facts  to  them,  you 
will  see  a  quick  change. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Look  at  the  records!  Look  at 
the  records! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look  at  Hamilton  South; 
there  is  a  doctor  running  on  the  Medicare 
issue! 
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Mr.  Gisborn:  Let  me  make  this  point  in 
regard  to  the  Liberal  programme.  They  say 
that  they  are  going  to  cover,  immediately,  all 
over  65  years  old— those  on  public  assistance 
and  the  unemployed. 

First,  if  you  say  all  of  those  over  65,  you 
are  taking  in  a  great  number  of  people  who 
can  quite  well  look  after  themselves  as  far  as 
finances  are  concerned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


I  should  like  to  speak  on  this  particular  bill. 
I  will  not  go  as  far  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  and  say  there  is  no  good  in  it.  Of 
course  there  must  aKva>s  be  some  good  in 
anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   He   said   there  was  some 

good- 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  \o.  He  said  it  was  no 

good  at  all. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  E.  P.  Taylor,  for  example.  Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  he  said- 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Have  you  read  the  re- 
cent social  reform  reports? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Those  on  public  assistance 
are  already  getting  their  care,  even  though 
it  is  with  a  means  test.  What  confusion  it  will 
be  to  cover  the  unemployed  and  leave  that 
gap  between  the  unemployed  and  those  over 
65;  casual  workers  who  go  to  work  for  one 
week  are  off  for  two  weeks;  I  just  wonder 
what  the  confusion  will  be  to  try  to  keep 
those  people  well  covered. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  But  wliat  about  the  group, 
tlie  really  important  group,  a  group  we 
talked  about  at  some  length  in  this  House 
when  we  dealt  with  The  Minimum  Wage 
Act?  These  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  those  people  who  are  not  organized,  and 
have  no  benefits  under  a  collective  agreement 
which  provides  some  type  of  medical  cover- 
age—those who  are  not  paying  income  tax 
because  they  make  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
if  they  are  single,  and  less  than  $2,000  if 
they  are  married.  How  about  this  group?  This 
is  a  really  important  group  in  this  province 
which  needs  a  comprehensive  medical  cover- 
age. Have  the  Liberals  forgotten  all  about 
the  important  group  in  the  province? 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Exactly,   exactly. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  And  those  in  service  trades 
that  liave  been  talked  about,  who  hardly 
make  enough  money  to  pay  their  room  rent 
and  buy  their  food;  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  medical  coverage  under  private 
insurance.  So  the  Liberal  programme  is  the 
most  confusing,  inadequate  one  that  has  been 
put  before  the  public  to  date. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Thank  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear!  Plear! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  who  is  confused  but  I  have  a 
pretty  good  idea— and  it  is  not  the  Liberals. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  he  said  that  it  was 
a  little  better  than  nothing. 

An  hon.  member:  You  were  out  at  the 
time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    R.    C.    Edwards:    WeW,    Hansard   will 

show- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly,  and  I  will  show 

>ou  when  it  comes  out. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  happy  to  read  it  in  Hansard  and  if  I 
am  wrong  I  will  not  do  like  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine;  I  will  not  get  up  and  quote 
somebody  at  some  meeting  that  I  did  not 
even  attend,  misquote  them  completely.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  tliat;  I  want  to  be  fair. 

I  would  say  that  this  bill  does  have  some 
good  in  it.  The  hon.  gentlemen  on  my  left 
suggested  that  we  had  gi\cn  away  to  the 
opinion  of  the  doctors.  1  tliink  we  certainly 
have  consulted  the  doctors- 
Mr.  Thomas:  So  have  we. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  throughout  the  years  in  this 
country  the  public  have  learned  to  have 
confidence  in  this  very  honourable  profession; 
and  I  am  certainly  not  one  who  would  say 
that  you  should  force  anything  down  any- 
body's throat  without  first  of  all  obtaining 
their  counsel  and  advice  and  finding  out  the 
best  manner  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Several  hon.   members:    Hear!    Hear! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And  so  if  we  have 
consulted  with  the  doctors,  if  we  have  ob- 
tained their  opinions,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  from  it,  I  say,  sir,  we  plead  guilty 
We  are  proud  of  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Let  us  compare  this 
attitude  with  the  attitude  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  my  left.  They  put  into  being  a  scheme 
in  Saskatchewan  which  disgraced  this  country 
abroad— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  it  is  working 
splendidly. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  —and  if  you  want  to 
find  out  how  it  did  it,  go  down  to  the 
United  States  and  find  out  the  unfavourable 
publicity  that  this  country  got  as  the  result 
of  the  attitude  of  my  hon.  friends  from  the 
left.  Let  them  stand  up  and  deny  that  is  the 
truth.  Let  them  stand  up  and  deny  it  if  they 
will.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
publicity  they  gave  us  abroad  was  almost  as 
bad  as  the  last  federal  government. 

An  hon.   member:   Yes,   that  was  bad. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  something  about  the  policy  of  our  party. 
I  think  it  was  outlined  very  well  by  our  hon. 
leader  in  his  original  speech  in  this  House 
at  the  present  sitting  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  changed  it  since 
then. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  And,  sir,  just  to  point 
out  that  we  have  not  changed  it,  I  should 
like  to  briefly  read  the  points,  that  he  covered 
at  that  time,  into  the  record  and  then  should 
like  to  compare  it  with  the  attitude  that  we 
take  today.  I  should  like  you  to  determine 
in  your  own  mind  whetlier  or  not  we  have 
changed  that  basic  position.  I  say  we  have 
not. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Where  is  your  bill? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Minister 
says:  Where  is  your  bill?  He  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  bills  brought  forward  on  this 
side  are  never  called  for  a  vote.  We  have 
already  had  evidence  of  it  this  time.  We  have 
gone  on  record  as  indicating  the  policy  of 
this  party,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  this 
party  will  be  ready  to  go  to  the  hustings 
and  indicate  the  policy;  and  are  prepared  to 
call  upon  the  people  to  either  approve  or 
disapprove.  That  is  the  policy  that  is  taken 
by  this  party.  I  suggest,  sir,  it  is  a  fair  one. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  a  policy  that  will  bring 
a  programme  of  medical  care  insurance  into 
existence  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
people  who  are  involved  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  the  people  of  this  province  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  a  question  at  this  point? 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  suggest  that  is  the 
policy  of  this  party.  Certainly  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
member  explain  to  the  House  what  his  hon. 
leader  means  when  he  uses  the  term  "com- 
prehensive plan"? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
certainly  would  be  pleased  to  explain  to  the 
House  what  he  means.  If  you  will  permit  me 
to  read  the  remarks  of  my  hon.  leader  again 
into  the  record  I  shall  then  proceed  to  ex- 
plain what  I  think  he  meant.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  difference  is  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
fairer  than  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left.  They 
get  up  and  interpret  everybody's  remarks 
into  what  they  think  they  meant,  as  fact.  I 
am  prepared  to  give  anybody  else  the  benefit 
of  any  difference  in  interpretation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
enjoying  the  heckling— it  shows  really  how 
little  my  hon.  friends  know  about  the  subject 
we  are  debating. 

The  Liberal  government  would  introduce 
a  service  type  medical  care  insurance  with 
the  following  features: 

1.  all  residents  of  Ontario  regardless  of 
age,  state  of  health  or  ability  to  pay  would 
be  eligible  for  benefits. 

2.  Comprehensive  coverage  will  include 
the  services  of  all  general  practitioners  and 
specialists  for  service  rendered  in  the 
patient's  home,  and  the  doctor's  office,  or  in 
the  hospital. 

3.  Patients  will  be  free  to  choose  their 
doctor,  and  doctors  will  be  free  to  choose 
their  patients. 

4.  Doctors  will  be  free  to  practise  in 
or  out  of  the  plan. 

5.  The  plan  will  be  administered  by  a 
medical    care    insurance    commission    that 
will- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   You  have   changed  that. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  No,  we  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  you  took  time  to  study 
you  would  understand  these  things. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  do  not  think  he 
would  understand  it  if  he  did  take  time. 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  it  honestly. 
We  have  to  admit  our  weaknesses,  we  have 
to  admit  the  good  points  in  any  programme 
and  that  is  what  we  are  prepared  to  do  here. 
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and  that  is  what   I  am  prepared  to  do  this 
afternoon  as  one  representative  of  the  people. 
5.  The  phin  will  be  administered  by  a 
special  Medicare  insurance  commission  that 
will  include  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  medical  profession. 

The  plan  will  be  financed  by  a  combination 
of  personal  premiums  and  a  special  Medicare 
insurance  tax.  This  scheme  will  be  self-sup- 
porting financially.  My  hon.  friend  on  my  left 
.said  it  would  include  a  sales  tax,  but  we  have 
not  yet  advocated  one  like  the  government 
he  supports  in  Saskatchewan,  which  I  under- 
stand has  the  highest  sales  tax  in  this  country. 
The  scheme  will  be  self-supporting  financially. 
Prescription  drugs  will  be  supplied  without 
charge  to  old  age  pensioners,  and  all  persons 
in  receipt  of  welfare  and  disability  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the  policy  when  this 
House  opened,  that  was  the  policy  of  this 
party,  and  that  is  still  the  policy  of  this  party. 

I  am  reminded  sir,  of  the  six  gentlemen 
who  went  to  see  the  elephant,  as  the  fable 
goes.  They  were  all  blind  and  they  all 
approached  the  elephant  from  a  different  posi- 
tion and  they  all  had  a  different  version  as 
to  what  that  elephant  really  was  like.  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  this  afternoon,  sir,  that 
perhaps  Medicare  insurance,  as  it  has 
commonly  come  to  be  known,  is  somewhat 
similar.  We  believe  in  this  party  that  all 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  have  a 
right  to  purchase  a  contract  of  insurance 
which  would  provide  the  basic  qualifications. 
We  believe  in  additions  to  that— 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Provided  they  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
gentleman  on  my  left  says,  "Provided  they 
can  afford  it."  I  am  prepared  to  admit  here 
and  now  tliat  there  is  perhaps  a  weakness  in 
our  original  approach  insofar  as  it  applies 
to  the  groups  that  he  speaks  of.  But,  I  am 
stiggesting  to  him  that  this  is  a  positive  step 
which,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
will  take  care  of  the  people  you  are  talking 
about.  I  am  trying  to  be  fair,  and  I  think 
you  should  be  likewise.  You  must  remember, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  liave  said  that  within 
three  months  of  the  time  that  this  party 
would  take  office  we  would  provide  coverage 
for  a  group  of  people.  What  my  hon.  friend 
would  do  within  three  months  would  be  to 
have  a  fight  with  the  doctors  as  they  did  in 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  earlier  speaker  from  the 
party  to  my  left  gave  credit  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  perhaps  the  most  accept- 
able group,  the  group  which  is  providing 
the  most  comprehensive  coverage  in  this  prov- 


ince, was  Physicians'  Services  Incorporated. 
Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
group  is  run  and  administered  by  the  gentle- 
men that  he  seems  to  suggest  no  one  can 
co-operate  with.  Yet,  at  the  present  time  this 
is  a  group  which  is  providing  the  most  com- 
prehensive coverage  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  25  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
Ontario  are  covered  in  this  group,  and  I  have 
the  record  in  front  of  me  from,  I  think,  this 
morning's  newspaper,  which  reports  that 
Physicians'  Services  Incorporated  now  indi- 
cates that  25  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
province  is  now  covered  by  PSI.  For  the  edifi- 
cation of  my  hon.  friend  on  the  left,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  inform  you  that 
this  same  report  indicates  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  operating  that  organization 
are  6.1  per  cent  of  the  subscription  income. 

This  is  a  group  outside  of  government 
domination  which  is  providing  a  coverage  at 
six  per  cent  administrative  costs.  I  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even  the  programme 
that  will  be  administered  by  my  hon.  friend's 
friends  in  Saskatchewan  will  not  approach 
that  level. 

Does  it  not  seem  reasonable  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  can  work  out  with  this 
organization  a  plan  that  will  provide  the 
people  of  Ontario  with  a  basic  reasonable 
coverage,  that  we  then  should  negotiate  first 
with  this  group  to  try  to  provide  this  cover- 
age with  people  who  know  how  to  do  it,  at 
the  least  possible  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Ontario. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable approach,  nor  does  it  preclude 
other  doctor-sponsored  plans  of  a  service 
basis    from   participating. 

But,  let  me  now  talk  about  the  insurance 
companies.  I,  sir,  make  my  living  partially 
from  the  sale  of  insurance  and  I  represent 
these  companies  that  have  been  spoken  of 
so  loosely  by  my  hon.  socialist  friends  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  think  they  are  dishonest, 
I  do  not  think  they  are  doing  anything  that 
is  improper.  They  have  a  product  to  sell,  and 
they  are  doing  it  in  a  manner  which  I  see  to 
be  proper  in  this  province.  I  would  say  this 
though,  that  in  my  opinion  as  an  insurance 
salesman,  I  believe  that  the  role  of  the  private 
insurance  company  in  this  field,  insofar  as 
comprehensive  coverage  will  be  in  the  future, 
will  probably  cease  to  exist.  I  feel  that  these 
companies  cannot  compete  with  the  doctor- 
sponsored,  non-profit  organizations.  But, 
certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  coming, 
when  we  must  be  honest  with  the  public 
and  the  people  we  choose  to  represent. 
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^  We   have   said   that   within   three   months 

we  will  make  available  coverage  to  certain 
classes  of  people  and  that  if  and  when  this 
party  is  called  to  form  a  government  we  will 
pay  the  premium  for  them.  There  will  be  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  as  to  the 
true  cost  of  providing  this  coverage.  Nor  do 
I  feel  that  it  necessarily  will  be  compulsory. 

If  people  wish  to  purchase  coverage  of  a 

I        lesser   degree   I   would   suggest   to   you,    sir, 

f        that  there  is  nothing  in  the  recommendation 

of  this  party  that  would  preclude  these  people 

from  so  doing. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  we  will 
provide  the  coverage  through  negotiations 
with  PSI  and  through  co-operation  with  the 
doctors.  I  think  that  is  very  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  unless  any  party  can  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  doctors  in  this  prov- 
ince the  plan  simply  will  not  work. 

My  hon.  friends  can  say  that  it  will,  but  the 
doctors  are  the  people  who  are  involved.  Let 
me  stress  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  hide.  We  are  happy  to  invite  the 
doctors  to  come  and  participate  and  help  us 
in  our  deliberations.  We  are  not  the  type  of 
people  who  feel  that  we  know  everything, 
and  that  this  great  class  of  people,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  humanity  and  has  done  so 
much  for  the  development  of  this  province, 
has  nothing  to  contribute.  When  they  came 
to  our  policy  meeting  they  spoke  frankly  and 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  told  them  to  go  home. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  at 
that  meeting  and  while  they  spoke  frankly  I 
do  not  think  there  were  any  of  them  there 
who  gave  the  indication  that  they  were 
opposed  to  medical  care  insurance.  I  think 
this  should  become  a  matter  of  record,  sir. 

Mr.  Rryden:  They  are  opposed  to  your  plan. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  They  may  have  difiPered 
in  part  and  this  is  their  right.  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  some  of 
them  there  were  Tories,  so  I  would  not  expect 
they  would  agree  with  us  completely. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  A 
large  percentage  of  them  were  Tories. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  possibly  they 
were.  Those  facts  were  born  out  at  the  last 
federal  election.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
may  be  right  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  find  out  whether 
I         or  not  he  is  right  in  that. 


An  hon.  member:  And  what  will  happen 
if  the  hon.  member  is  wrong? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  advanced  a  very 
important  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  we 
should  deal  with.  The  doctors  told  us  that 
the  best  group  of  people  in  this  province 
to  discipline  the  doctors,  and  to  curb  abuses 
in  any  medical  care  insurance,  are  the  doctors 
themselves. 

Do  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left  expect  for 
one  moment  that  they  are  more  capable  of 
knowing  when  doctors  are  abusing  the  service 
and  when  they  are  not?  Do  they  suggest  that 
they  are  the  ones  who  can  tell  the  doctors 
how  they  shall  operate,  when  they  shall 
operate? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Never  have  suggested  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  is 
speaking  from  great  ignorance. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon. 
friend  says  I  am  speaking  from  great  ignor- 
ance, and  possibly  he  is  right.  Possibly  I  am 
speaking  from  ignorance.  I  do  not  know  all 
the  ramifications,  but  I  know  that  this  is 
the  attitude  of  the  doctors  themselves  and  I 
know  this  is  the  indication  which  they  brought 
to  us. 

So  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  position  which  has  been  taken  by  this 
party  which  is  in  contravention  to  many  of 
the  principles  in  this  bill,  is  a  reasonable, 
workable  programme  which  can  and  will 
work,  as  I  said  earlier,  with  a  minimum  of 
costs  and  a  maximum  of  convenience  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Now  let  us  deal  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
w  ith  the  position  that  we  have  taken  and 
why  we  cannot  agree  with  the  principle  in 
tliis  bill.  We  feel  that  any  reasonable  group 
of  people  could  approach  an  organization  Hke 
the  Physicians'  Services  Incorporated,  who 
certainly  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
prepaid  medical  insurance  or  they  never 
would  have  initiated  this  programme  to  start 
with.  Now  when  I  use  the  word  Medicare,  I 
speak  of  medical  care  insurance  and  not  the 
programme  which  was  instituted  in  Saskatche- 
wan. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  will  be  proud  of  it 
when  he  visits  it  five  years  from  now. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  My  hon.  friend  says 
that  I  shall  be  proud  of  it  when  I  visit  it 
five  years  from  now.  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  was  born  in  that  great  province  and  I  left 
there  as  a  young  man  and  then  I  came  to  this 
House  and  I  had  never  been  back,  sir.  My 
hon.  friends  spoke  so  favourably  and  so  glow- 
ingly of  that  great  province  to  the  west  that 
daring  my  \acation  a  year  ago  I  thought  I 
had  better  go  back  and  see  it.  I  did  not 
reilize  what  I  had  left.  I  went  back,  Mr. 
Spt  aker,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  thought  I  would 
go  down  and  \isit  the  old  homestead  where 
1  was  born  and  it  rained  the  night  before, 
i.ot  too  heavily,  but  it  rained.  I  never  did 
make  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  roads  were 
so  bad  that  my  wife  was  frightened  for  me 
to  drive  any  further. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio):   They  need  a  Tory  government. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Now  that  is  the  truth, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  not  exaggerating  in 
any  respect.  So  I  could  not  help  but  think 
that  if  that  was  the  great  progress  that  was 
made  in  the  great  province  where  I  was 
born,  that  it  was  a  good  place,  sir,  "to  be 
from." 

Mr.  Whicher:  Ask  the  hon.  member  from 
\V'oodbine,  he  will  agree. 

Mr.  Bryden:    I  was  born  in  Victoria. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  had  to  leave. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  I  can  get  back, 
sir,  to  what  I  think  this  bill  should  have 
encompassed,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  That 
if  a  reasonable  government  were  to  approach 
this  organization— PS  I— which  has  already 
proved  itself  to  25  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  Ontario,  and  if  they  were  to  say  to  this 
organization:  "We  will  pay  the  premium  for 
this  high  risk  group  of  people,  providing 
you  will  make  your  coverage  available  to 
every  citizen  in  Ontario";  then  I  believe  that 
the  first  step  in  providing  Medicare  would 
already  have  been  taken  care  of,  because  it 
would  then  be  available  to  every  citizen  in 
Ontario  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  on  a 
basis  of  what  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
plan  thus  far  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  peopl^ 
of  this  province  want  any  government  to  tax 
them  so  severely  that  it  affects  the  economy 
of  the  pro\'ince.  I  think  that  when  we  deal 
with  this  matter  of  Medicare  we  should  deal 
reasonably,  progressi\ely,  and,  as  I  said,  in 
a  manner  as  to  create  the  least  increase  in 
taxation  until  we  know  where  we  are  going. 


I  will  admit  that  my  hon.  friend  from 
Wentworth  East  is  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
he  says  that  having  done  this  we  have  still 
neglected  an  important  segment  of  the  com- 
munity, I  will  admit  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
it  is  right.  But  you  must  remember  that  this 
programme,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  put 
into  effect  in  three  months  and  during  that 
period  of  time,  with  the  experience  which 
would  be  gained  through  making  the  coverage 
available  to  every  citizen  in  Ontario,  gain 
further  underwriting  experience.  Anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  insurance 
business  knows  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  facts  if  one  is  going  to  properly  under- 
write the  costs  of  any  particular  type  of  insur- 
ance. Over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  facts 
would  have  been  accumulated  which  would 
indicate  if  and  by  how  much  the  group  of 
people  that  my  hon.  friend  speaks  of  should 
be  assisted  in  this  programme.  I  think  it  is 
not  an  imreasonable  programme;  I  think  it 
is  not  imreasonable  and  I  would  point  out 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  having  done  that, 
we  would  then  be  able  to  provide  that  par- 
ticular group  of  people  that  he  speaks  of  with 
coverage,  and  adequate  coverage,  before  his 
group  could  do  it,  because  they  would  be 
fighting  with  the  doctors  for  the  first  three 
years. 

I  tliink  I  need  not  elaborate  on  that  because 
I  think  it  has  been  adequately  proven  that 
that  is  the  history  of  his  policy  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  west  of  us. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  couple 
of  sections  which  I  think  are  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. Although  my  hon.  friends  across  have 
certainly  presented  the  olive  branch  to  the 
insurance  companies— I  certainly  think  they 
should  be  free  to  operate— I  think  they  have 
overlooked  a  couple  of  principles  which  are 
very   important. 

Mr.  Thomas:  There  is  an  election  coming 
up,  that  is  why  they  have  extended  the  olive 
branch. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wonder  if  the  insur- 
ance companies  really  want  to  stay  in  this 
business.  I  have  my  doubts.  I  think  with  the 
exception  probably  of  six  or  eight  or  a  dozen 
of  them,  the  great  majority  of  them  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  this 
business.  I  may  be  wrong;  that  is  a  personal 
opinion. 

Mr.  Thomas:   That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  It  is  not  nonsense,  I 
do  not  think  it  is. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  The  hon.  member  knows  it 
is. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  My  hon.  friend  says 
"it  is  nonsense  and  I  know  it  is"  but  I  happen 
to  be  fairly  close  to  the  industry  and  I  do 
not  think  it  to  be  untrue. 

The  bill  itself  indicates  that  the  method 
of  rating  would  be  on  a  class  basis.  Now  I 
think  this  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I  think  the 
method  of  rating  in  any  programme  must  be 
a  community  base  rating  programme  if  they 
are  going  to  make  it  available.  I  suggest  that 
the  people  who  need  the  coverage  most  are 
the  least  able  to  pay  it.  Particularly  if  they 
bad  pre-existing  conditions  or  were  in  any 
particularly  hazardous  occupation.  The  cost 
of  providing  that  coverage  would  be  too  great 
if  we  permit  this  insurance  to  be  offered  on 
a  programme  which  would  be  rated  on  a  class 
l^asis.  I  think  that  the  main  reason  that  the 
insurance  companies  have  been  unable  to 
satisfactorily  deal  with  this  problem— and  I 
Avill  admit  that  some  of  the  observations,  and 
only  very  few  of  the  observations  that  my 
hon.  friend  to  my  left,  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  are  correct,  when  he  says  that 
many  of  the  policies  are  not  too  adequate 
insofar  as  providing  comprehensive  coverages 
are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  that  there  may  be  people  in  the 
province  who  do  not  want  comprehensive 
coverage.  I  am  not  certain  that  if  they  only 
wish  to  provide  a  minimum  coverage,  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  com- 
prehensive coverage. 

But  regardless  of  whether  they  do  or  do 
not,  I  am  suggesting  that  this  bill  in  principle 
suggests  that  the  insurance  will  be  provided 
•on  a  premium  basis  which  is  calculated  by 
a  class  basis  rather  than  a  community-rated 
or  a  larger  group  rating.  So  I  think  that  it 
will  not  work.  I  believe,  like  the  speakers 
who  have  spoken  earlier,  that  the  bill  is  a 
halfway  measure.  Certainly  I  think  it  is  a 
step  forward  to  say  that  we  will  provide 
minimum  standards  which  must  be  available 
to  every  citizen  of  Ontario,  but  I  think,  as  my 
hon.  leader  has  said,  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
because  it  does  not  indicate  that  it  will  be  on 
a  service  basis.  And  neither  does  it  indicate, 
in  my  opinion,  a  fair  method  of  arriving  at 
premiums.  Third,  I  think  it  is  too  loose,  it 
will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
province. 

I  regret  that  it  does  not  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  regulations  which  are  suggested, 
l)ecause  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  discuss  the  bill 
adequately  unless  one  knows  the  intention  of 
the  drafter  of  the  bill.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  reason  we  do  not  know  the  intention 


is  because  it  has  been  made  deliberately 
vague  to  satisfy,  on  the  surface,  a  need  for 
something  in  the  province  that  the  public 
wants,  without  really  committing  the  people 
who  drafted  the  bill  as  to  the  principles  that 
they  intend  to  follow. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  adequately 
sets  out  my  objections  to  the  bill.  I  think  it 
answers  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left  who  said 
we  were  going  both  ways.  We  are  not  going 
both  ways.  We  know  where  we  are  going. 
We  want  to  provide  this  insurance  to  the 
people  of  this  province,  we  believe  we  have  a 
programme  which  will  work,  and  in  the  event 
that  in  the  final  analysis  it  would  not  work, 
we  are  prepared  then  to  set  up  a  carrier. 

I  think  that  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
because  I  think  the  people  whom  we  would 
be  dealing  with,  the  doctors,  are  learned 
people.  People  in  whom  the  public  have 
confidence,  and  in  whom  we  have  confidence, 
and  people  with  whom  an  agreement  could 
be  worked  out.  Failing  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  in  this  group  are  so 
convinced  that  this  is  so  necessary  that  we 
would  set  up  our  own  carrier  if  we  had  to. 

I  think  the  bill  is  inadequate.  In  reply  to 
the  objection  from  my  hon.  friend  to  the  left 
that  our  amendment  did  not  go  far  enough, 
I  would  remind— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  go  anywhere. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  member  says 
it  does  not  go  anywhere,  but  my  information 
is— and  I  am  not  a  parliamentarian  but  I 
understand  that  any  amendment  must  be 
drafted  to  conform  with  the  rules  of  this 
House— I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that 
while  we  would  have  liked  to  have  put  the 
principles  which  were  enunciated  more  clearly 
in  the  amendment,  had  we  done  so  we  would 
have  been  called  out  of  order,  as  most  cer- 
tainly my  hon.  friends  to  the  left  would  have 
been  called  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  should  read 
up  on  the  rules.  Alternative  policies  can  be 
put  forward— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Why  not  vote  against  it? 
Why  an  amendment?  Why  not  vote  against  it? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister asks  why  we  do  not  vote  against  it.  I 
thought  that  was  what  we  were  doing  by 
drafting  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  what 
we  are  doing  and  I  think  it  will  be  clear 
for  the  public  to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  voted  against  it  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  hon. 
member  of  the  assembly  here  this  afternoon 
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is  very  disappointed  with  the  total  inadequacy 
of  this  bill  and  that  would  be  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  met  with  the  doctors— the 
medical  association— it  must  be  a  matter  of 
six  weeks  ago  now— maybe  two  months. 
They  had  met  with  the  goverimient  that 
afternoon.  They  told  us  exactly  what  would 
be  in  this  bill  today.  Now,  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  government  at  that  time  to  introduce 
a  bill  along  these  lines,  I  think  it  is  most 
unfair  that  this  bill  should  be  presented  in  the 
dying  moments  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  three  sections  in 
our  economy.  There  are  those  in  the  lower 
bracket,  on  relief  and  on  pension;  there  is  the 
middle  group,  the  low-income  group;  and 
there  are  those  in  the  higher  bracket  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  medical  attention.  Those 
on  relief  and  on  pension  will  be  provided 
for  under  this  bill.  But  the  ones  we  are  con- 
cerned about,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  those  in  the 
low- income  group.  When  we  realize  that 
about  36  per  cent  of  the  working  population 
of  this  country  are  earning  less  than  $3,000 
a  year,  those  are  the  persons  who  will  not  be 
able  to  get  any  protection  imder  this  bill. 
Therefore  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  is  totally  inadequate.  I  am  surprised 
at  the  government  making  so  much  capit;il 
out  of  it.  When  we  go  out  on  the  hustings, 
I  think  we  can  pull  this  bill  to  shreds.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  we  should  vote  against  this 
and  turn  it  down,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  old  and  oft-read  book  which  says  some- 
thing like  this:  "After  the  earthquake,  the 
wind  and  the  fire,  came  the  still  small  voice 
and  the  Lord  was  in  that  voice." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  answer  particularly  the  questions 
posed  by  the  hon.  members  who  have  already 
spoken. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  hon.  Minister  cannot 
answer  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  that  hon.  member 
would  put  his  ears  where  his  mouth  is  for  a 
while,  or  put  his  ears  in  the  same  condition 
as  his  mouth  is  most  of  the  time,  he  would 
learn  something. 
In  the  first  place- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  all  night,  I  do 
not  care  how  long  I  stay  here. 


An  hon.  member:  We  will  still  be  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  but  the  hon. 
member  will  still  be  over  there  with  a  much 
smaller  group. 

When  I  said  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  tliat  he  obviously  had  not  read  the 
bill,  I  said  this  in  all  frankness  and  in  all 
kindness,  because  it  was  very  obvious  he  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  the  person  who  had  insurance  the 
company  could,  if  it  chose,  cancel  it.  There 
is  a  section  in  the  bill  which  specifically 
spells  out  that  they  cannot  cancel  it.  It  can 
only  be  cancelled  if  a  purchaser  decides  that 
it  should  be  cancelled.  There  are  many  other 
things.  He  is  somewhat  confused  about  the— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  not  at  the  present 
time,  please. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  am  quite  genuine 
about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  a  law\  er,  he  should  be  able  to 
understand  plain  English,  it  is  plain  enough. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  makes  the  hon.  Minister 

think  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  what  about  after  a 
two-year  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  do(\s  not  matter,  this 
law  will  be  in  effect  I  hope  for  200,000  years, 
if  people  are  still  needing  medical  health 
care. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  discussed  the  differ- 
ence of  the  indemnity  plan  programme  as 
opposed  to  the  service  programme.  Although 
I  disagreed  with  him,  in  a  sense  basically 
there  was  some  validity  to  what  he  said.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  two  of  the  service  plans  only, 
that  are  offered  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
today,  is  the  doctor  a  part  of  the  contract. 
He  need  not  be  a  part  of  the  contract.  He  has 
every  right  to  practise  outside  it;  he  need  not 
be  a  participating  physician.  But,  in  such 
case  he  bills  his  patient— he  does  not  bill  tlie 
insurance  carrier— he  bills  his  patient  who,  in 
turn,  sends  the  bill  on  to  the  carrier  who 
pays  the  stated  amount  if  th(^  doctor  is  a 
participating  physician. 

Now  this  is  no  different  than  the  indemnity 
programme.  Indeed  many  indemnity  pro- 
grammes have  for  several  years  had  an 
assignment  clause  on  their  claims  form  by 
which,  if  the  patient  chose  to  sign,  the  pay- 
ment was  made  directly  to  the  doctor. 
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These  are  technical  details  that  work  both 
Avays.  The  doctor  may  bill  in  either  case, 
unless  he  is  a  participating  physician  of  the 
service  plan— in  which  case  he  has  signed  a 
contract  with  the  carrier— but  he  is  at  liberty 
to  get  out  of  that  contract  if  he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Of  course,  as  long  as— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  guess,  but  this  does 
not  identify  the  service  plan  as  uniquely 
different  from  the  indemnity  plan  in  any  way, 
5hape  or  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine 
made  a  good  deal  of  the  Medicare  plan  and 
made  a  good  deal  of  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  stated  that  we  had  never 
mentioned  Medicare  in  the  bill.  This  is  right, 
Medicare  is  a  word  that  has  been  coined. 
Nobody  knows  the  meaning  of  it;  it  has 
several  accepted  meanings;  it  appears  in  no 
dictionary.  For  clarity,  we  have  not  used  it, 
as  we  are  not  intending  to  provide  Medicare. 
The  government,  as  I  shall  point  out  to  the 
hon.  members,  sir,  is  incapable  of  providing 
Medicare  because  I  have  only  one  pro- 
fessional colleague  in  this  House  and  the  two 
of  us  certainly  cannot,  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  provide  medical  care  for  all  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  providing 
Medicare  insurance  is  what  we  are  talking 
about! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  spoke  about  policies 
being  riddled  with  loopholes.  He  also  spoke 
about  policies  being  capable  of  cancellation 
forthwith.  Once  again,  had  he  read  the  terms 
of  this  bill  he  would  have  seen  that  this  is 
impossible. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  knows  very  well 
that  I  recognize  that  there  were  provisions 
in  the  bill  that  would  remedy  some  of  the 
worst  abuses  in  present  policies.  I  said  that 
several  times  and  surely  he  knows  it;  I 
recognized  it  on  the  specific  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
spoke  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  set  up  to 
point  out  these  abuses  which  he  mentioned. 
There  never  was  any  intention  to  set  up  an 
inquiry  committee  to  do  this.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  clearly  stated,  in  the  statement  he 
made  in  this  House,  and  also  in  the  Throne 
speech,  that  it  would  be  a  technical  commit- 
tee. Indeed,  I  think  on  one  occasion,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  he  likened  it  to,  and  drew 
an  analogy  between  this  committee  and  the 
•committee  that  was   set  up  to  inquire  into 


the  portable  pensions  and  The  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission  Act,  both  of  which 
were  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  easy  when  you  are 
sitting  over  in  the  Opposition,  and  when  you 
know  full  well  that  you  are  going  to  continue 
to  sit  there;  but  the  government  takes  a  little 
more  responsible  attitude  to  things  like  this. 
We  cannot  breezily  bring  in  a  bill  and  say 
we  will  just  put  this  on  the  people  without 
any  idea  or  any  thought  about  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it,  or  where  we  are  going 
to  look  for  the  money.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility, sir,  of  finding  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  programmes  we  introduce  and  impose 
upon  the  people;  and  when  we  impose  pro- 
grammes upon  them  it  is  inescapable,  as  I 
will  say  later  on,  that  we  must  impose  taxes 
to  pay  for  them. 

After  listening  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Park- 
dale,  and  after  listening  to  my  hon.  friend 
from  Wentworth,  I  must  admit  tiiat  I  am  more 
confused  than  ever.  My  hon.  friend  from 
Wentworth  read  the  programme  specifically 
outlined  by  his  leader  in  this  House;  but, 
as  he  spoke,  so  much  of  what  he  said  bore 
so  completely  on  this  bill,  that  I  beUeve  he 
has  already  been  persuaded  to  accept  it  in 
opposition  to  what  has  already  been  said  by 
his  hon.  colleagues  and  his  own  party. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale  says  their 
policy  is  clear-cut.  It  is  such  a  confused, 
hodge-podge,  crazy  quilt  pattern  that  nobody 
could  make  anything  of  it.  The  hon.  mem- 
bed  for  Wentworth  East  asked  the  question 
which  came  to  me  immediately.  This  is  why 
I  say  the  programme  is  a  crazy  quilt,  hodge- 
podge mess.  They  confuse  themselves  because 
they  said,  out  of  hand,  "We  will  cover  every- 
body over  65."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  a  great 
many  people  over  65  who  no  more  need 
this— indeed  it  would  be  a  burden,  it  would 
be   an  embarrassment.    They   can   buy   their 


An  hon.  member:  Have  you  known  any 
of  them  to  turn  down  their  old  age  pensions? 
Tell  me,  how  many  of  you  have  studied  the 
social  programme— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Great  numbers  of 
them.  Then  my  hon.  friend  from  Parkdale 
said  something  about  the  private  insurance 
companies,  as  if  to  say  they  have  no  place 
in  a  programme  of  this  kind.  May  I  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  many  states,  many 
jurisdictions,  many  nations  in  this  world,  have 
already  accepted  them  as  the  carriers  in  their 
programmes  for  health  coverage.  One  thinks 
of  Australia,  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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At  least  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
follows  this;  there  are  at  least  three  European 
countries,  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that 
do  this. 

Then  he  spoke  about  an  insurance  lobby. 
I  have  no  idea,  and  I  say  this  frankly— of 
course,  there  is  no  use  me  stating  a  fact;  his 
mind  is  made  up  and  he  does  not  want  it 
cluttered  with  facts— but  I  say  to  you,  sir, 
without  equivocation,  that  at  no  time  since 
we  began  discussing  this  matter  has  any 
insurance  lobby  approached  me.  I  do  not 
believe  they  approached  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  only  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
myself  for  the  government  have  been  deeply 
in\olved  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  you  be  misled  by  what 
you  have  already  heard,  I  would  like  to  put 
before  you  the  true  principles  of  the  bill  and 
discuss  them  at  length. 

First  of  all,  we  have  entitled  the  bill,  The 
Medical  Services  Insurance  Act,  as  opposed 
to  the  oft-repeated  term  "Medicare  Bill".  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  provision  for 
insurance  so  that  medical  services  when 
needed  and  used  will  be  paid  for  by  this 
means.  The  bill  does  not  insure  health  care— 
this  must  be  provided  by  doctors. 

Expressed  in  the  simplest  term,  the  purpose 
of  a  health  insurance  plan  is  to  enable  people 
to  budget  their  medical  care  expenditures, 
paying  them  at  regular  intervals  when  they 
are  well  rather  than  having  to  pay  large  bills 
at  the  time  of  illness  or  accident.  Perhaps  no 
plan  now  in  existence,  as  has  been  said  in 
this  House  this  afternoon,  takes  care  of 
every  possible  expense  in  this  connection;  so 
it  should  be  noted  that  even  the  best  plans 
or  policies  cover  only  part  of  most  of  medical 
care  expenditures. 

The  principles  embodied  in  this  bill,  I  say 
frankly  and  fearlessly,  are  simple,  clear-cut, 
well  defined,  and  considered  as  basic  by  the 
government. 

1.  Medical  services  insurance,  the  first 
principal  medical  services  insurance,  should 
be  universally  available  to  every  citizen  as 
outlined  in  section  2  of  the  Act.  It  is  well 
known  and  accepted  that  sizeable  numbers  of 
our  people  are  unable  to  procure  medical 
care  insurance  because,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  they  are  categorized  "uninsurable"  or 
bad  risks;  carriers  would  rather  not  sell  them 
insurance. 

Many  of  these  people  are  prepared  to  buy, 
and  capable  of  buying,  their  own  coverage; 
but  because  they  have  some  pre-existing 
health  condition,  requiring  much  medical 
care,  few  insurance  carriers  will  assume  the 
risk. 


Almost  from  the  beginning  of  health  care 
insurance  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  dis- 
continue coverage  for  indi\iduals  at  or  about 
65  years  of  age.  This  may  be  hard  to  explain 
or  understand,  but  carriers  have  held  that 
their  experience  indicates  a  much  greater 
utilization  by  subscribers  over  the  age  of  65 
>ears. 

True,  this  is  a  controversial  matter  since 
some  plans,  individual  as  opposed  to  group 
coverage,  have  not  had  this  experience  and 
hold  that  this  is  no  reason  for  excluding 
those  over  a  certain  age  from  insurance.  This 
is  one  of  the  matters  that  will  be  put  before 
the  attention  of  the  technical  committee. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  controversy,  the 
fact  remains  crystal-clear  that  all  of  these 
people  may  want  to  buy  health  care  insur- 
ance; and  to  that  end  this  bill  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Insurance  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  universally 
available  without  regard  to  age  or  state  of 
health. 

Mr.  Trotter:  If  they  can  pay  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Jvist  wait  a  minute. 
Then  the  second,  sir: 

2.  Coverage  shall  be  non-cancellable  and 
guaranteed  renewable.  This  logically  follows 
up  universal  availability— indeed,  in  my  think- 
ing, is  part  and  parcel  of  it.  Insurance  is  of 
little  use  to  the  individual  if  his  policy  is 
subject  to  cancellation  or  if  renewal  is  refused 
because  his  claims  have  been  frequent  or 
great.  So  long  as  the  claims  are  based  upon 
true  medical  necessity  and  the  subscriber 
maintains  payment  of  his  premium,  the  car- 
rier must  continue  to  provide  coverage  for 
the  subscriber.  Thus,  again,  by  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  the  threat  of  cancellation  or 
refusal  to  renew  coverage  is  gone,  giving  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  subscriber. 

A  further  responsibility  put  upon  the  car- 
riers by  this  bill  is  that  they  must  offer  to  the 
general  public,  who  may  want  to  procure 
it,  a  standard  major  plan  and  a  limited  or 
in-hospital  plan. 

Indeed  this  was  mentioned  by  my  hon. 
friend  from  Wentworth,  when  he  pointed  out 
so  clearly  many  people  may  not  feel  in  their 
judgment  that  they  need  comprehensive  cov- 
erage and  they  might  want  to  buy  something 
less.  This  is  made  possible,  and  it  is  a  man- 
datory provision  in  the  bill  that  every  carrier 
wlio  wants  to  stay  in  this  field  must  offer 
to  the  public  a  standard  major  plan  and  a 
limited  or  in-hospital  plan.  The  former  has 
been  devised  and  furthermore  he  can  have 
any  modification  of  these  plans  he  wants  up 
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or    down,    but    these    two    minima    must    be 
offered  to  the  public. 

The  former  has  been  devised  as  the  type 
of  coverage  which  government  would  pur- 
chase for  those  of  our  people  whose  coverage 
wovild  be  totally  paid  for.  This  policy  would 
embody  complete  care  by  the  family  physi- 
cian—specialist services  on  referral  and, 
indeed,  all  the  care  usually  required  by  the 
great  majority  of  people  in  their  lifetime.  The 
exceptions,  at  least  till  we  have  gained  some 
experience,  are  outlined  in  schedule  A  of 
the  Act. 

The  cost  of  such  insurance  may  well  vary 
as  between  carriers,  but  in  no  case  could 
the  premium  exceed  an  agreed-upon  maxi- 
mum regardless  of  the  claims  experience. 
This,  as  all  matters  pertinent  to  the  entire 
operation,  would  be  subject  to  study,  review 
and  revision  except  that  the  maximum  pre- 
mium could  only  be  altered  with  government 
approval  at  stated  times. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  compulsion  by  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  Some  have  argued,  and 
still  do,  that  the  provision  of  medical  care 
should  be  mandatory  for  all  our  people,  with 
the  costs  largely  borne  by  government.  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  this  theory  or  to  the 
theory  of  compulsion  at  all.  Surely  adult 
people  should  be  left  with  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  they  should  do 
in  such  matters,  to  accept  such  things  as 
normal  responsibilities  or  to  reject  them  should 
they  so  choose. 

Indeed,  over  the  past  months,  while  this 
matter  has  been  so  much  in  the  public  view, 
I  have  had  many  people  make  clear  to  me 
in  no  uncertain  manner  their  opposition  to 
compulsion.  The  tendency  to  "nibble  away" 
at  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  individual 
appears  more  frequently  in  our  times.  Much 
of  this  is  done  under  the  guise  of  govern- 
ment concern— not  only  government  but  the 
apparent  concern  of  those  who  would  govern 
—for  the  welfare  of  those  governed  but  many 
do  question  the  wisdom  of  government  taking 
to  itself  responsibility  of  doing  for  the  people 
those  things  which  they  can  do  as  well  or 
even  better  for  themselves. 

Over  the  past  months,  we  have  had  much 
experience  with  the  risks  of  compulsion,  not 
only  in  our  own  nation  but  in  other  nations 
of  the  world,  as  well,  and  this  is  only  in  the 
last  few  days— and  these  experiences  have 
been  without  fail  in  connection  with  health 
care  insurance  and  the  involvement  of  govern- 
ment in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  in  Ontario  have 
equally    striking    evidence    of    the   fact   that 


many  things  are  most  effective  without  the 
element  of  compulsion.  The  Ontario  Hospital 
Care  Insurance  Plan  and  the  government's 
method  of  dealing  with  automobile  insurance 
are  but  two  examples.  Without  compulsion, 
well  over  90  per  cent  of  our  people  have 
coverage. 

4.  Government  responsibility  for  those  in 
need.  Government  has  a  very  real  respon- 
sibility to  those  who,  for  a  multitude  of 
reasons,  cannot  themselves  make  provision 
for  medical  health  care.  Mr.  Speaker  this  bill 
clearly  indicates  that  this  government  intends 
to  assume  this  responsibility  in  a  manner  that 
will  not,  in  any  way,  set  these  people  apart 
or  identify  them  as  different  from  those  who 
buy  their  own  insurance.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion that  the  quality  or  quantity  of  medical 
care  provided  should  differ  in  any  detail 
from  that  available  to  all  our  people.  Nor  is 
it  our  intention  that  these  people  will  not 
have  free  choice  of  doctor,  or  that  doctors 
treating  them  will  be  controlled  or  directed 
in  any  way  other  than  by  the  normal  con- 
trols put  upon  all  doctors  by  their  own  pro- 
fessional peers.  The  prime  aim  of  this  bill 
is  to  ensure  that  first-class  medical  care  will 
be  available  to  every  person  in  the  province, 
that  those  in  need  will  be  no  exception,  and 
care  for  them  will  not  be  different  in  any 
detail  from  that  provided  for  everyone.  In 
no  way  are  they  to  be  considered  "different" 
or  "second-class  citizens." 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  who  and  how  many  may  be 
considered  to  need  outside— goverrmient— 
assistance  to  meet  the  costs  even  of  insurance. 
Patently,  the  only  obvious  method  is  by  a 
"means  test"— a  device  looked  upon  with 
some  repugnance  by  many.  Yet  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  in  this  province  and 
this  country  regularly  submit  to  a  means  test 
—better  recognized  as  the  "fihng  of  an  income 
tax  return,"  but  a  means  test,  nonetheless. 
There  should  be  little  difficulty  in  devising 
some  such  method  of  identifying  those  who 
require  help  without,  in  any  way,  degrading 
them  or  subjecting  them  to  an  indignity. 
It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  know,  sir, 
that  last  year  480,000  Ontario  citizens,  not 
subject  to  income  tax,  filed  returns  nonethe- 
less. It  would  be  my  judgment  that  not  many 
now  fail  to  file  such  returns,  so  that  universal 
acceptance  of  this  method  may  well  be  fea- 
sible and  most  readily  workable.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  "details,"  very  big  and  important 
details,  which  will  demand  the  careful  study 
and  consideration  of  the  technical  committee. 

How  much  help  should  be  provided  for 
those  who  need?  This  question  carmot  always 
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be  easily  or  quickly  answered,  at  least  by  a 
government  that  must  be  responsible  for 
answering  it.  Below  a  certain  income— to  be 
determined— full  cost  of  insurance  must  be 
provided  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  modern 
medical  services  may  be  available  to  all. 
This  is  intended  to  cover  all  those  now  in 
receipt  of  social  assistance  in  any  of  its  many 
forms.  This  group  is  already  known  and  easily 
identifiable.  This  clause  will  also  take  care 
of  a  less  readily  identifiable  group  that  may 
he  working  but  does  not  earn  enough  to  do 
other  than  meet  the  cost  of  the  barest  neces- 
sities of  daily  living.  It  is  believed  that  these 
two  groups  together  constitute  about  10  per 
cent  of  our  population. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  steadily 
employed  persons  whose  earnings  are  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  costs  of  daily  living, 
but  are  not  adequate  to  pay  for,  or  prepay, 
their  medical  care.  If  first-class  medical  care 
is  to  be  available  to  them,  they  will  require 
help.  In  this  area  of  the  marginal  income 
group,  there  will  be  graded  assistance  when 
indicated  and  necessary.  I  believe  this  is  a 
sound  thesis,  and  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  individual  has  definite  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter  of  provision  of  health 
care  and  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  his 
full  responsibilities,  or  at  least  what  part 
of  them  he  is  capable  of  assuming. 

5.  Insurance  should  be  available  from  the 
carrier  of  the  individual's  choice.  My  hon. 
friend  from  Wentworth  said  a  great  deal 
about  this.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
private  companies  will  be  unable  to  compete 
;ind  will  cease  to  exist.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  this,  sir,  and  it  may  well  be  very 
true.  But  by  the  terms  of  our  bill,  the  public 
will  have  the  right  to  decide  and  to  determine 
this.  And  not  only  that,  if  the  private  or  the 
indemnity  companies  cannot  offer  to  the  pub- 
\k-  a  policy  of  comprehensive  coverage  at  a 
price  comparable  to  that,  or  better  than  that, 
of  the  service  plans,  then  automatically  those 
\v]\n  are  purchasing  the  insurance  will  turn 
to  the  service  plan.  This  matter  will  look 
after  itself,  and  if  the  private  companies 
cannot  compete  and  go  to  the  wall,  they  can 
never  say  that  government  put  them  to  the 
wall  or  put  them  out  of  business. 

For  government  to  decide  that  an  entirely 
new  system  of  medical  care  insurance  should 
be  developed  or  set  up  would  be  neither  wise 
nor  justified.  Here,  in  Ontario,  I  believe 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize  that  the 
various  agencies,  or  carriers,  be  they  the 
doctor-sponsored  or  other  so-called  non- 
profit plans,  the  regular  insurance  plans- 
co-operatives,  labour-sponsored  plans  or  fra- 


ternal-gioup-sponsored  plans,  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  this  field.  Coming  from 
little  or  nothing  less  than  30  years  ago,  it  is 
now  an  established  fact  as  stated  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  some  70  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  carry  some  type  or 
degree  of  coverage,  either  through  wage  and 
salary  contract,  through  groups,  as  indivi- 
duals, or  just  recently  as  entire  communities. 
It  is  completely  misleading  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  to  make  so  much  out 
of  the  paucity  of  coverage  provided  by  these 
plans.  The  plans  drawn  up,  sir,  are  drawn 
up  to  meet  the  monies  made  available  by 
the  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Surely  they  cannot  afford  ade- 
quate coverage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  can  buy  any  in- 
surance coverage  you  want,  and  for  that 
group  my  hon.  friend  was  talking  about— 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  can  afford  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  I  may  crave  your 
indulgence,  sir.  He  may,  for  instance,  have 
gone  to  PSI,  or  EMS,  or  Windsor  Medical 
Services,  or  a  host  of  service  plans  that  would 
have  given  him  complete  coverage,  but  he 
would  have  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  it,  so 
that  the  amount  of  coverage  concerned  is 
directly  related  to  the  amount  of  premium 
paid. 

This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  striking  evi- 
dence that  tried  and  proven  methods  and 
systems  should  not  be  lightly  or  unthinkingly 
cast  aside  for  some  new  monolithic  structure 
which  is  bound  to  require  time  to  develop 
and  operate,  and  which  could  well  be  a  most 
costly— yes,  an  unnecessarily  costly  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  hospital  insurance, 
til  at  is  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  contend,  sir,  there  is 
no  sound  evidence  on  which  to  base  the 
belief  that  medical  services  insurance  can  be 
provided  at  lower  cost  if  only  one  carrier  is 
IX  imitt(>d  monopolistic  control  of  the  entire 
field.  'Ihis  is  a  totally  fallacious  belief.  It 
would  be  necesary  to  establish  ncnv  adminis- 
trative machinery  or  to  greatly  expand 
now-existing  administration.  I  have  already 
touched  upon  the  risks  inherent  in  this  and 
the  needless  delays  engendered  by  this.  I 
further  submit  to  you  that  this  principle  may 
well  be  the  best  possible  instrument  for  con- 
trolling costs.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
tliat  nothing  will  put  a  better,  more  effective 
check  upon  rising  costs  than  the  "competition 
of    the    open    market-place".     This    is    well 
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worthy  of  careful  thought  by  those  who 
would  cast  aside  all  those  now  expert  in  this 
industry  who  have  proven  their  ability  to  do 
this  job. 

Compulsion  would  be  essential,  as  I  have 
already  said,  and  I  think  it  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  that  this  government  does 
not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  compul- 
sion. I  say  to  you,  sir,  after  much  calm  and 
sober  consideration,  if  we  were  to  introduce 
a  plan  embodying  as  one  of  the  principles 
compulsion,  it  would  founder  and  fail;  in- 
deed, it  would  never  get  off  the  ground  in 
Ontario,  but  would  engender  much  contro- 
ersy,  bitterness  and  strife.  This  we  must 
avoid  at  all  costs  and  this  is  where  we  sep- 
arate our  responsibility  from  irresponsibility 
and  if  we  fail  in  this  particular,  we  deserve— 

Mr.  Gisb(Mm:  Red  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —to  be  roundly  criti- 
cized, since  we  have  still  vividly  before  us 
evidence  of  the  folly  of  such  a  course  of 
action.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  responsibility  of  this  govern- 
ment- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  should  not 
swallow  everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  —is  to  make  provision 
for  medical  services  insurance  without  bring- 
ing about  social  chaos. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  has  been  made 
equally  clear  to  the  people  that  the  doctors 
would  not  accept  a  compulsory  plan.  Now, 
I  have  no  doubt  many  will  say— and  it  has 
been  implied— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  knows 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —if  not  directly  said 
here  this  afternoon  and  I  quote:  "But  they 
have  to  accept  it".  Or  as  one  hon.  member 
put  it  in  my  hearing  on  one  occasion:  "The 
doctors  would  have  to  be  talked  to."  As  if 
to  say  the  bad  little  boys,  we  are  going  to 
take  them  out  to  the  woodshed. 

This  is  very  easy  to  say.  In  theory  it  may 
appear  simple  and  possible  of  quick  accom- 
pHshment.  I  need  only  remind  you,  as  I  have 
already  done,  that  government  cannot  and 
never  will  be  able  to  provide  medical  care. 
These  services  can  only  be  provided  by  doc- 
tors and  the  allied  professions.  They  are 
not  unreasonable  people,  I  can  tell  hon.  mem- 
bers that  from  experience.  As  a  physician, 
I  state  unequivocally,  I  do  not  care  whence 


comes  the  payment  for  my  services,  but  I  do 
care  very  vigorously  about  the  relationship 
existing  between  me  and  my  patient  and 
would  oppose  with  all  possible  vigour  any 
intmsion  upon  that  relationship. 

Now,  sir,  we  have  much  evidence  that  that 
has  happened.  My  hon.  friends  pooh-pooh 
it  but  it  shows  their  ignorance,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  know  not  whereof  they  speak.  It  does 
happen  in  jurisdictions  where  the  state,  or  a 
commission,  or  a  single  agency  controls  pay- 
ment for  medical  services.  And  to  them, 
I  have  no  doubt,  it  seems  quite  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  be  able  to  intrude 
since  they  must  control  costs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  unworthy  of  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
he  who  calls  the  tune— or  he  who  pays  the 
piper,  should  have  the  right  to  call  the  tune, 
and  this  the  state  is  doing  in  these  cases. 

Again,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  costs  cannot  be  controlled  without  con- 
trolling or  dictating  at  least  the  quantity  of 
medical  service,  and  indirectly  dictating  the 
quality  of  service,  since  these  two  are  so  in- 
extricably bound  up  together.  Thus  the  ob- 
jective would  be  defeated  because  medical 
care  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  outside 
agency. 

I  can  anticipate  the  question  coming  to  the 
minds  of  many.  "Will  the  doctors  and  in- 
surance carriers  accept  the  terms  of  this 
bill?"  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  definite  answer, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  advise  the  hon. 
members  that  representatives  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  most  of  tlie  various  types 
of  insurance  carriers— the  private  companies 
and  the  service  companies  and  the  co-opera- 
tives as  well,  the  doctor-sponsored  plans- 
have  very  closely  collaborated  with  us  in  all 
our  discussions  of  this  proposal.  From  my 
reading  of  the  brief  of  the  medical  associa- 
tion to  the  Royal  commission  on  health  last 
year- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  Why  lay  it  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —and  a  booklet  pre- 
pared and  distributed  publicly  by  The  On- 
tario Medical  Association  on  the  subject  of 
Medicare,  I  fail  to  see  how  they  could  reject 
the  proposals  in  his  present  bill. 

The  insurance  carriers  in  their  brief  to  the 
Royal  commission  proposed  most  of  the  far- 
reaching  changes  in  their  business  that  wfll 
come  about  as  a  result  of  this  Act:  e.g.  the 
universal  availability,  regardless  of  risk;  the 
non-cancellable  and  guaranteed  renewable 
features.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  now 
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they  would  reject   this  bill  which   calls  for 
these  changes. 

And  now  what  about  costs?  No  doubt,  it 
will  be  argued  that  this  does  not  meet  the 
cost  of  medical  care  for  everyone.  I  believe 
we  need  to  put  this  matter  of  health  care 
costs  in  proper  perspective.  True,  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  medical  care  costs— coming 
as  they  often  do  dramatically,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  can  be  and  are  often  cata- 
strophic. But  for  prudent  people,  these  costs 
need  not  be  catastrophic.  It  is  now  possible, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  will  be 
completely  possible  for  all  to  budget  for  these 
costs. 

There  has  been  outcry  against  the  cost  of 
providing  such  insurance.  Surely  no  prudent 
adult  would  refuse  to  accept  the  provision 
of  medical  care  for  his  family  as  a  proper 
responsibihty.  And  surely  he  can  hardly  cavil 
about  the  cost,  which  according  to  advertised 
figures,  ranges  between  30  and  40  cents  per 
day  for  a  family  of  any  number  of  depend- 
ants below  the  age  of  19  years. 

There  have  been  almost  as  many  different 
statements  of  the  costs  of  medical  care  as 
there  have  been  people  discussing  them.  I 
admit  very  frankly  it  has  been,  and  is,  most 
difficult  to  get  a  factual  estimate  of  the  full 
costs.  There  are,  however,  reports  from 
carriers  in  the  business,  of  long  experience, 
and  one  of  these  doing  business  here  in 
Ontario— in  fact,  the  largest  non-profit  plan 
in  the  province— showed  its  actual  costs  in 
1960  to  be  $30  per  capita.  We  know  this 
figure  has  been  outstripped,  and  from  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  about  this 
matter,  I  am  reliably  advised  the  per  capita 
cost  this  year  is  likely  to  be  at  least  $38. 
This,  sir,  is  vastly  different  from  the  per 
capita  cost  of  $26.25  previously  quoted  in 
this  House. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  cost  of 
medical  care  can  be  computed  fairly  accur- 
ately. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    What   is   the    source   of 

that  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Many  studies  of  how 
the  health  care  dollar  is  broken  down  have 
l)cen  conducted,  and  they  have  all  been  ex- 
ceptionally consistent.  In  the  main,  they  show 
that  hospital  and  medical  or  doctors'  costs 
are  almost  equal.  We  know  what  the  hospital 
costs  arc  in  Ontario.  We  know  what  they 
were  last  year  and  we  know  what  they  are 
now  every  year.  As  found  in  my  budget 
statement  to  this  House  a  weeks  ago,  the 
figure  for  last  year,  exclusive  of  capital  ex- 
I>enditure,  was  more   than   $275  million,  or 


a  little  over  $40  per  capita.  It  is  a  common 
error— as  I  have  intimated  already— when  sub- 
mitting programmes  such  as  this,  for  the 
proposers  to  underestimate  the  true  costs.  I 
believe  it  is  my  duty  to  present  to  you  as 
accurately  as  I  can  an  estimate  of  what  a 
total  programme  will  cost- 
Mr.   Bryden:   Well,  your   statistical  analy- 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —repeating  for  empha- 
sis, that  true  or  factual  estimates  are,  so  far, 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Even  in  the  area  where  this  government 
recognizes  its  pubhc  duty  to  lie,  it  is  difficult 
to  present  a  soundly  based  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  the  province  entailed  in  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  As  I  already  pointed  out,  we 
know  and  can  identify  approximately  300,000 
people  who  will  require  total  subsidy.  I  esti- 
mate at  least  an  equal  number  who,  so  far 
we  cannot  identify,  should  be  added.  That 
will  make  a  total  of  600,000.  Again,  I  am 
led  to  believe  a  further  500,000  to  600,000 
individuals  can  justly  be  included  in  the 
marginal  income  group  which  will  require 
and  qualify  for  some  subsidization.  Based  on 
these  calculations,  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  may  well  lie  in  the  region  of 
$25  milhon  to  $30  million  in  the  first  year 
of  the  programme. 

To  argue  that  at  the  present  time  the  gov- 
ernment should,  out  of  tax  monies,  meet  the 
costs  in  full  or  even  in  part  for  all  our  people 
is  quite  fallacious.  The  only  source  of  revenue 
available  to  government  is  taxes— money  that 
must  first  be  taken  from  die  people.  Surely, 
in  a  matter  such  as  medical  care,  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  determine  if  they 
would  wish  government  to  take  their  money 
and  buy  this  for  them. 

One  of  the  hon.  members  on  the  opposite 
side— I  believe  it  was  again  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth,  Mr.  Speaker— said  that  the 
Liberals  would  buy  it  first  of  all  from  the 
PS  I.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  reason,  sir,  should  the  government  in- 
volve itself  in  the  expenditure  of  becoming 
the  purchasing  agent  for  PSI  on  behalf  of 
tliese  people?  Why  not  let  the  people  buy  it 
themselves  as  they  are  now  able  to  do?  Un- 
less government  is  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
people  that  medical  services  insurance  can  hf 
thus  provided  at  much  more  advantageom 
cost— I  believe  government  should  restrict  itt 
activity  to  the  areas  marked  Out  in  this  bill. 
Our  tax-paying  people  are  quite  satisfied  that 
government  should,  out  of  tax  monies,  look 
after  those  who  are  in  need.  I  believe  they 
prefer  to  reserve  tlie  right  to  decide  for  them- 
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selves  what  they  should  do  in  respect  of 
themselves  and  their  families. 

I  admit  certain  hon.  members  have  defined 
in  complete  detail  how  and  what  they  would 
tax,  but  this  is  of  little  moment.  The  incon- 
trovertible fact  remains  that  the  cost  would 
have  to  be  met  out  of  taxes,  taxes  which 
would  come  from,  or  would  have  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  our  people.  Before  we  blithely 
and  breezily  say,  with  an  airy  wave  of  the 
hand:  "Let's  pay  for  it  out  of  taxes,"  we,  in 
government,  must  exercise  great  caution.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Canadian  Tax  Foundation— a  responsible  body 
which  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, be  considered  prejudiced. 
The  report  reads,  and  I  quote: 

In  1961,  spending  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  was  32.3  per  cent.  In  1951,  it 
was  23.5  per  cent,  and  in  1929  it  was  15.9 
per  cent. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that: 

If  future  government  spending  followed 
present  trends,  total  government  spending 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
could  rise  to  as  much  as  34  per  cent  to  36 
per  cent  by  1965. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  give  us  cause 
to  consider  carefully  before  we  add  to  the 
burden  of  taxation. 

Or,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  quote 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce.  I  cannot  truth- 
fully say  the  hon.  member,  any  more  than  I, 
could  be  considered  completely  unprejudiced. 
Yet,  in  Hansard,  pages  2467  and  2468,  we 
find  he  has  made  a  very  forthright  statement 
in  this  House  on  the  subject,  the  burden  of 
which  is,  if  I  niay  be  permitted  to  paraphrase: 
^'There  must  be  a  halt  to  spending— we  must 
hold  the  line  on  taxes— we  must  cut  down 
the  provincial  debt." 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  vidth  the  hon.  member.  But  I 
say,  unequivocally,  if  we  are  to  say  this  in 
one  breath  and  in  the  next  berate  the  govern- 
ment for  failing  to  launch  forth  into  a  further 
expensive  service,  then  we  are  not  being 
very  consistent.  Government,  however,  if  it 
initiates  the  programme,  must  be  prepared 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Therefore, 
government  cannot  assume  a  hght  or  thought- 
less attitude. 

The  responsibility  of  government  in  diverse 
areas  of  health  care  is  already  very  extensive, 
and  calls  for  continuously  increased  expendi- 
tures. It  has  responsibility  for  mental  health 
oare  and  tuberculosis.  It  undertakes  exten- 
sive   laboratory    work    and   pays    substantial 


grants  toward  public  health.  It  gives  funds 
for  medical  research  and  substantial  grants 
toward  hospital  construction  and  patient  care; 
and  now,  by  this  bill,  as  I  have  noted,  will 
assume  a  further  responsibility  to  find  $25 
million  to  $30  million  for  medical  services  in 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  plan.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  picayune  effort— it  cer- 
tainly is  not  "as  phoney  as  a  $3  bill"  to  quote 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  pretty  nearly  as 
phoney,  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  thought  that  was  a 
pretty  poor  statement.  Your  father  would 
turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  you  were 
making  statements  like  that. 

Since  illness  and  the  costs  attendant  there- 
on are  part  of  daily  living,  if  it  is  held  to  be 
government's  responsibility  to  pay  for  this, 
might  it  not  be  argued  with  equal  validity 
that  government  should  assume  responsibiUty 
for  the  other  costs  of  living,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  etc.? 

In  summary,  therefore,  this  bill  will  ensure: 

1.  The  universal  availability  of  medical 
services  insurance  to  all  regardless  of  age, 
state  of  health. 

2.  It  will  be  guaranteed  renewable  at  a 
cost  never  to  exceed  an  agreed-on  maximum 
premium. 

3.  It  will  be  non-compulsory  in  keeping 
with  this  government's  belief  that  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  is  an  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  that  the  individual  has  the  right 
to  determine  if  he  will  assume  that  respon- 
sibility. 

4.  Medical  services  insurance  will  be  avail- 
able on  the  open  market  from  the  carrier  of 
the  individual's  own  choice. 

5.  There  will  be  no  interference  with  the 
doctor-patient  relationship;  nor  will  there  be 
any  interference— by  government— with  the 
quahty,  quantity,  or  any  other  aspect  of 
medical  practice. 

6.  The  government  will  assume  responsi- 
bility of  the  cost  of  such  insurance,  in  whole 
or  in  part— and  I  would  make  it  clear,  sir, 
that  the  government  will  assume  that  respon- 
sibility—for those  of  our  people  deemed  to 
require  such  help.. 

Mr.  Whicher:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Nothing  in  this  pro- 
gramme can  be  construed  to  mean  that  gov- 
ernment believes  that  this  is  the  last  word 
or  the  full  extent  of  a  satisfactory  plan.  The 
report,  as  already  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
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health  will  be  closely  studied  and  may  bring 
about  great  changes.  In  the  meantime,  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  undertaken  to  place  this  bill  before 
an  independent  committee  representative  of 
doctors,  insurance,  labour,  hospitals,  con- 
sumers and  such  others  as  are  necessary  to 
give  the  government  the  best  available  advice 
on  this  difficult  problem,  to  the  end  that  we 
can  provide  the  best  possible  medical  care 
insurance  for  our  people. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  indulgence, 
I  would  be  careless  indeed  if  I  failed  to  put 
on  record  the  appreciation  of  the  government 
of  the  splendid  co-operation  and  assistance 
given  at  some  great  personal  sacrifice  by  24 
doctors  and  11  representatives  of  the  insur- 
ance industry,  as  well  as  by  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  The  Department  of 
Health  and  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development,  who  worked  many  hours 
beyond  their  normal  days  to  bring  this  pro- 
gramme to  this  stage. 

It  would  be  my  hope  and  expectation;  in- 
deed, sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  my  hon. 
friends  could  be  consistent  now  if  they  did 
not  rise  in  their  places  and  ask  widi  your 
indulgence  that  the  amendment  to  the  motion 
that  this  bill  be  given  second  reading  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  they  will  stand  to  a  man 
and  vote  with  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment; shall  the  amendment  carry?  All  those 
in  favour  will  please  say  "aye".  All  those 
opposed  will  please  say  "nay".  I  declare  the 
amendment  lost. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will 
please  rise. 

As  many  as  are  opposed  will  please  rise. 

The  amendment  was  lost  on  the  following 
division: 


Yeas 


Nays 


Yeas 

Nays 

Belanger 

Allan 

Bryden 

(Haldimand-Norfolk) 

Bukator 

Auld 

Davison 

Boyer 

Edwards 

Brunelle 

(Wentworth) 

Cass 

Gaunt 

Cecile 

Gisbom 

Connell 

Gould 

Cowling 

Innes 

Downer 

MacDonald 

Dymond 

Manley 

Edwards 

Nixon 

(Perth) 

Oliver 

Evans 

Reaume 

FuUerton 

Singer 

Gomme 

Sopha 

Grossman 

Spence 

Guindon 

Thomas 

Hamilton 

Thompson 

Hoffman 

Trotter 

Janes 

Troy 

Johnston 

Whicher 

(Parry  Sound) 

Wintermeyer-23. 

Johnston 

(Carleton) 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

Morin 

Momingstar 

Morrow 

McNeil 

Noden 

Parry 

Price 

Reilly 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Wardrope 

Whitney 

Yaremko— 45. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

"ayes"  are  23;  the  "nays"  45. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  lacing  six  of  the  clock,  I  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  will  resume  at  eight. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair,  and  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  on  ways  and 
means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.    V.    M.    Singer    (York    Centre):    Mr. 

Speaker,   to  pick  up   after  the  adjournment 

that  I  moved  last  evening- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
worthwhile  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes 
and  let  all  of  the  advice  be  gathered  together 
before  I  get  underway.  I  most  appreciate 
these  fine  hon.  gentlemen  over  there  advis- 
ing me  what  to  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  educate  the  illiterate  in  one  fell  swoop,  it 
is  going  to  take  time.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  hon.  gentlemen  will  be  quiet  and 
patient,  and  in  due  course  we  will  provide 
some  education  for  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  worthwhile  saying  a  few  words  about  the 
system  of  plebiscites  that  we  have  under  The 
Liquor  Licence  Act. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  I  should 
think  it  is  pretty  near  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  thought  that  using  the 
example  of  the  recent  plebiscite  in  the  town- 
ship of  North  York,  that  perhaps  the  hon. 
members  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  who 
speaks  on  occasion  for  the  liquor  control 
board  (Mr.  Grossman)  and  advises,  as  I 
understand  the  Cabinet  council  on  general 
procedures,  could  take  the  odd  object  lesson 
and  improve  some  of  the  procedures. 

In  the  township  of  North  York  on  March 
27  the  290,000  people  who  live  in  that 
municipality  were  called  upon  to  vote  under 
The  Liquor  Licence  Act  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  cocktails  could  be  served  in 
certain  establishments. 


This  was  a  most  interesting  exercise  in 
futility,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  vote  was  inspired 
by  the  owners  of  a  new  and  attractive  motel 
called  the  Inn  in  the  Park  which  is  located 
at  the  comer  of  Lawrence  Avenue  and  Leslie 
Street  in  the  township  of  North  York.  The 
building  is  just  about  completed.  The  opening 
ceremonies,  I  understand,  are  to  take  place 
on  May  2.  I  have  received  an  invitation  to 
he  present  and  I  daresay  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrews  (Mr.  Grossman)  has  received 
a  similar  invitation.  But  the  interesting  thing 
about  this  new  establishment,  and  it  is  a 
fine  one,  is  that  it  is  so  located  within  the 
township  of  North  York  that  there  is  not  a 
residence  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it, 
within  the  township  of  North  York.  Across 
the  road  in  the  town  of  Leaside,  there  are 
residences  within  reasonable  proximity.  But 
the  voters  in  the  town  of  Leaside  had  nothing 
to  say  about  whether  or  not  cocktails  should 
eventually  be  served  in  the  Inn  in  the  Park. 
The  voters  in  North  York  had  to  make  this 
decision. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Where  is 
North  York? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  hon.  friend 
from  Lambton  East  is  not  aware  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  metropolitan  area,  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  hon. 
members  opposite,  that  20  years  is  too  long 
to  be  in  government. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  people  from 
as  far  away  as  the  community  of  Humber- 
Summit,  some  17  miles  from  the  site  of  the 
Inn  in  the  Park,  were  called  upon  to  vote 
and  determine  whether  or  not  cocktails  could 
eventually  be  served  in  this  establishment. 
Who,  by  any  remote  stretch  of  his  imagination 
—even  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
East— can  give  a  logical  explanation  as  to  the 
way  this  system  works? 

People  who  live  17  miles  away  were  called 
upon  to  vote  as  to  whether  the  Inn  in  the 
Park  will  eventually  be  able  to  serve  cocktails. 
It  so  happened,  by  coincidence  and  nothing 
else,  that  the  Diefenbaker  government  had 
collapsed  and  that  it  was  necessary  under  our 
federal  election  laws  to  have  an  enumeration. 
There    is,    in    our    statute    books    machinery 
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available  to  allow  the  adaption  of  federal 
election  lists  for  votes  under  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act  and  through  the  good  common 
sense,  I  would  suggest,  sir,  of  the  chief 
electoral  officer  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
who  is  also  the  clerk  of  this  House,  this 
adaptation  was  made  in  tliis  case.  This  in- 
volved, as  I  say,  by  the  purest  coincidence 
and  hy  the  thoroughgoing  ineptness  of  the 
former  federal  government,  a  saving  of  some 
$50,000  to  the  voters  of  the  township  of 
North  York. 

Under  this  \ote  some  165,000  to  175,000 
people  were  eligible  to  vote,  in  fact  some 
30  per  cent  of  those  people  or  less,  voted. 
Had  the  enumeration  had  to  have  been 
carried  out  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
appoint  some  1,300  enumerators  to  cover 
some  640  polling  subdivisions.  However,  the 
municipality  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  federal  enumeration  and  so  save  some 
$50,000. 

In  a  vote  of  this  nature  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  appoint  deputy  returning  ojfficers 
and  poll  clerks  and  establish  polling  booths 
and  in  a  municipality  the  size  of  the  township 
of  North  York  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  those  costs  would  run  to  some 
$40,000.  Substantial  printing  costs  are  also 
involved  in  connection  with  the  proclamation 
—the  general  proclamation  and  the  procla- 
mation with  respect  to  advance  polls— revisions 
of  the  voters'  lists,  ballots  and  other  miscel- 
laneous forms.  These  costs,  when  coupled 
with  advertising  costs,  could  well  approach 
the  sum  of  $30,000.  Nothing  has  been  said, 
of  course,  as  to  the  rather  substantial  costs 
which  had  to  be  borne  by  the  province,  by 
the  taxpayers  of  all  of  Ontario,  in  supplying 
material  for  the  enumeration  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  vote  itself. 

Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
completely  ridiculous  procedure  that  had  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  township  of  North  York. 
The  township  of  Etobicoke  had  a  similar 
experience.  The  township  of  Scarborough  is 
about  to  have  a  vote  under  The  Liquor 
Licence  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  enjoy  very  much 
hearing  from  some  hon.  member  on  the 
go\ernment  side  some  real  justification  for 
tliis  outdated,  antiquated  and  ridiculous  pro- 
cedure. What  is  the  purpose  of  it?  Is  it  to 
determine  whether  or  not  within  the  town- 
ship of  North  York  people  want  a  drink? 
There  are  numerous  beer  retail  outlets;  there 
are  numerous  liquor  retail  stores;  there  are 
some  20  licensed  premises,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  township  of  North  York.  They  are  listed 
here  in  the  seventh  report  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  for  Ontario.   In  some  three  of 


them  beer  can  be  served  to  the  pubhc  and 
the  other  17  licences,  fascinatingly  enough, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  restricted  to  private  clubs 
where  the  rich  can  drink  and  to  veterans' 
clubs  where  the  veterans  can  drink.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  allow  ordinary  citizens 
of  Ontario  to  drink- those  who  do  not  belong 
to  veterans'  clubs  and  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
going  to  a  beer  parlour,  one  of  the  three  beer 
parlours  in  the  township  of  Nortli  York  which 
is  the  second  largest  municipality  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario— this  ridiculous  voting  pro- 
cedure had  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  one  of  the 
local  newspapers.  The  Enterprise,  published 
in  Willowdale,  on  February  20  was  headed, 
"The  Masked  Candidate,"  and  had  this  to 
say: 

The  Masked  Marvel  is  a  name  that  has 
been  associated  with  the  wrestling  business 
and  has  become  a  part  of  the  overall 
exhibition  presented  to  amuse  and  amaze 
the  public.  We  smile  to  ourselves  and  joke 
about  the  Masked  Marvel  or  the  Hooded 
Knight  as  they  go  through  their  antics  on 
the  mat.  It  is  harmless,  and  if  a  man  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous,  that  is  OK  by  us. 
But  right  now  we  are  faced  with  an 
entirely  different  situation.  North  York  is 
being  asked  to  vote  on  the  Masked  Candi- 
date. In  the  forthcoming  plebiscite  we  are 
being  asked  to  decide  whether  or  not  we 
want  North  York  to  go  wet,  but  nobody  is 
exactly  sure  what  going  wet  means.  It  is 
very  clear  to  everyone  that  if  you  are  a  wet 
you  are  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
licensed  premises.  But  this  only  complicates 
the  matter.  What  is  a  licensed  premises 
other  than  the  premises  with  a  licence? 
This  statement  is  not  made  in  jest.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  clear-cut  way  of 
deciding  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be 
licensed.  The  first  advice  is  consult  The 
Liquor  Licence  Act  of  Ontario.  Just  do 
that.  You  will  be  more  confused  than  ever. 
There  is  page  after  page  of  regulations  and 
stipulations  that  spell  out  who  shall  be 
eligible  and  who  shall  not  in  the  opinion 
of  the  liquor  licence  board.  A  licence 
holder  in  a  wet  area  shall  have  his  licence 
cancelled  if  he  persistently  allows  drunken- 
ness, persistently  allows  unsanitary  condi- 
tions to  exist,  persistently  this  or  persistently 
that.  The  regulations  regarding  the  issuance 
of  a  licence  are  equally  vague. 

If  we  might  make  a  comparison  slightly 
exaggerated  but  nonetheless  very  meaning- 
ful, a  group  of  citizens  allows  a  bridge  to 
be  built  that  will  not  cost  them  any  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  tliere  will  be  a  toll  on 
the  bridge   and   some  of  the  money  will 
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come  back  to  the  community,  but  they  all 
heartily  endorse  the  idea.  They  do  not 
realize  they  had  no  say  as  to  how  much 
the  toll  will  be  and  when  the  bridge  is 
complete  they  pay  a  toll  to  get  on  the 
bridge  and  a  toll  to  get  off.  Then  before 
they  realize  it  there  is  a  toll  gate  in  the 
middle  with  the  toll  charge  beyond  all 
reason. 

In  a  regular  election  the  citizens  want 
to  know  the  candidate  and  the  issues  at 
stake.  They  would  never  consider  voting 
on  a  masked  candidate.  It  is  ridiculous  that 
we  should  be  asked  to  do  so  now.  To  tell 
the  people  what  they  will  get  if  they  vote 
wet  would  require  a  complete  revision  of 
the  liquor  control  law  and  heaven  knows 
we  need  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  sums  up  the  rather 
ridiculous  position  into  which  our  local  option 
laws  have  gotten  insofar  as  they  apply  to 
large  urban  municipalities. 

What  possible  sense  was  there  in  forcing 
this  vote,  with  the  huge  attendant  expense 
that  must  be  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers  of  the 
township  of  North  York,  to  prove  what?  To 
prove  that  you  are  voting  for  a  "Masked 
Marvel"?  Because  nothing  emerges  as  a  result 
of  this  vote.  There  are,  already,  by  some 
peculiar  process  best  known  to  the  members 
of  the  government,  some  20  licensed  premises 
in  this  municipality,  where  the  exclusive  can 
drink.  Liquor  is  sold  in  the  shopping  centres 
and  other  places  by  retail  trade.  But  our  laws 
are  such  that  this  travesty  of  voting  pro- 
cedures took  place  in  Etobicoke,  in  North 
York,  and  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  town- 
ship of  Scarborough. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long 
overdue  that  this  government  take  some  action 
to  bring  some  common  sense  where  this 
system  of  licensing  is  concerned.  It  should 
spell  out  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
methods  by  which  they  do  this  so  that  people 
can  understand  the  things  they  are  voting  for. 
Surely  it  makes  common  sense  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a  plebiscite,  the  people  across  the 
road  will  be  consulted  because  they  might  be 
affected?  What  real  right  or  what  real  sense 
is  there  to  consult  people  who  live  17  miles 
away? 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  hearing  how 
wonderful  this  government  is  I  note  that  the 
hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  is  scheduled 
to  take  part  in  this  debate  later  tonight,  and 
I  hope  he  will  have  some  answers  on  this 
particular  problem. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): I  will  have  some  for  you. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  hear  that  contribution. 

An  hon.  member:  We  will  come  back  and 
listen  to  you  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 
to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  There  have  been  many  suggestions 
that  the  present  system  is  not  adequate,  that 
there  should  be  amalgamation,  that  there 
should  be  a  variety  of  changes,  and  I  thought 
that  the  time  was  perhaps  appropriate  when 
I  could  and  should  put  forth  my  own  views 
in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): For  the  fourth  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  may  be  for  the  fourth, 
it  may  be  the  fifth,  or  it  may  be  the  fifteenth, 
but  if  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfoho  had 
any  real  understanding  of  it  he  would  sit 
and  listen  rather  than  make  ridiculous  re- 
marks about  something  of  which  he  knows 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  How  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  true.  So  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio—a job  he  fills  very  well  because  it 
involves  no  work— that  he  keep  quiet  and 
listen  for  a  while  and  then  we  will  all  be 
educated  as  we  go  along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Well,  let  us  talk  about 
Ontario  and  forget  about  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  presume  that  that  last  clever 
remark  from  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio indicates,  along  with  many  of  his  hon. 
colleagues,  that  there  should  be  no  real  con- 
cern in  this  Legislature  about  the  affairs  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  that  he  feels  it  is  not 
a  part  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
No,  but  some  of  the  rest  of  us  will  speak 
about  Metro.  My  people  wanted  that  vote 
because  it  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  those 
who  do  not  approve  of  open  liquor  laws. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  just  now  woken 
up.  I  had  left  that  point.  If  he  wants  to  get 
into  the  debate  we  can  come  back  to  that 
one  later.  I  was  on  to  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
but  I  am  glad  you  are  with  me  even  though 
you  are  20  minutes  behind.  Now,  to  return  to 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  you  do  not  find  me,  as  the 
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member  for  York  West,  making  extravagant 
or  facetious  statements  as  the  hon.  member 
has  just  stated  for  the  record.  Most  unusual. 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  parha- 
mentary  to  point? 

Another    hon.    member:    No,    not    by    any 

means. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  all  my 
remarks  in  quite  a  serious  vein  and  if  they 
applied  in  any  measure  or  respect  at  all  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  the  member  for  York  West,  I 
meant  them. 

But  to  return  to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  I 
thought  perhaps  that  such  gentlemen  as  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Humber  (Mr.  Lewis) 
and  some  other  hon.  members  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  Metro  council, 
would  and  could  and  should  have  said  some- 
thing in  these  debates  concerning  the  way 
it  functions.  When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  gave  his  review  of  the  history 
of  Metro,  it  was,  as  I  said,  a  substantially 
accurate  one.  I  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  Metro  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  the  early  days  before  Metro  existed,  in 
the  township  of  Etobicoke,  in  the  township 
of  Scarborough,  in  the  township  of  North 
York  there  were  serious  difficulties.  In  the 
township  of  North  York  we  had  no  water.  In 
summer  periods  babies  were  being  bathed 
in  ginger  ale.  In  the  township  of  Scarborough 
there  was  no  ability  to  borrow  any  more 
money,  even  though  Etobicoke  was  the 
promised  land.  I  know  that  it  had  trouble 
too,  and  the  contribution  that  Metro  has 
made  to  Etobicoke— 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York  Humber):  They 
used  Coca-Cola. 

Mr,  Singer:  They  used  Coca-Cola  in 
Etobicoke.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  strangulation  affecting  this  area,  be- 
cause of  the  breakdown  of  local  municipal 
services,  the  province's  hand  was  forced. 
Tliose  gentlemen  who  were  responsible  for 
drafting  the  original  Bill  No.  80  that  created 
Metropolitan  Toronto  deserve  the  highest 
commendation. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  produced  a  vehicle  that 
looked  i'.s  though  it  would  work.  It  was  made 
to  work  and  it  worked  very  successfully.  The 
hon.  member  for  York-Hnmber  was  a  part 
of  that  original  council.  I  came  on  to  tliat 
council  a  little  later,  but  he  and  I  know,  ar.d 


the  hon.   Minister  from  St.  Andrew  was  on 
that  council,  too— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  made  things 
easier  for  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it  made  things  easier.  We 
needed  more  money  for  water  in  North  York 
but  the  Metro  system  had  started  to  work. 
And  along  the  line  of  paying  compliments, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliink  it  should  be  written  and 
written  in  large  letters  in  the  records  of  this 
House,  about  the  great  service  and  contribu- 
tion that  was  made  by  Fred  Gardiner,  the 
first  chairman  of  that  municipal  corporation 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

Through  Fred  Gardiner's  capable,  brilliant 
leadership  this  unique  experiment  in  muni- 
cipal government  was  made  to  work.  And 
what  has  happened?  The  population  of  the 
area  has  just  about  doubled.  Schools  have 
been  built.  Water  has  been  supplied.  Sewers 
have  been  supplied,  and  parks,  recreation 
facilities,  libraries,  and  on  and  on.  The 
financial  position  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  And  the  mill 
rate  is  away  up. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  suggest  to  my  hon. 
friend  on  my  left  here  that  mill  rates  do  go 
up  when  you  spend  more  money.  And  when 
people  want  more  services  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  them. 

But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
remarks  indicate  to  me  merely  that  what  was 
established  in  1953,  and  which  has  been 
refined  in  minor  ways  from  that  date  until 
this,  has  been  a  good  form  of  municipal  go\- 
ernment.  This  has  worked. 

What  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  remarks  from  many  people. 
The  remarks  of  many  newspaper  editors  that 
all  of  this  should  stop  and  that  somebody 
sliould  press  a  button  and  say:  "Tomorrow 
morning  we  are  going  to  have  an  amalgamated 
area." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  tomorrow  morning;  next 
>ear. 

Mr.  Singer:  Next  year. 

Mr.  Janes:  What  about  the  liquor  vote? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  we 
cannot,  and  should  not,  try  to  learn  about 
these  things  from  other  areas.  In  London, 
England,  there  was  in  recent  years  a  very 
serious  investigation  of  local  government.  A 
Royal  commission  on  local  government  was 
set  up  in  1957  and  it  sat  for  a  period  of 
llino    years    from    1957   to    1960.    Tlie    gross 
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expenditure  of  that  commission  was  some 
£44,645:  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  commission  consisted  of  Sir  Edwin 
Savory  Herbert,  Sir  John  Crompton  Wrigley, 
Sir  Charles  Richard  Morris,  Paul  Strangeman 
Cadbury,  William  Halford  Lawson,  Alice 
Crawford  Johnston,  William  James  Millar 
Mackenzie. 

They    produced    this    report    which    runs 
some  300-odd  pages- 
Mr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark):  Read  it,  will 
you? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  will.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Lanark,  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
really  understand  a  bit  more  about  local 
government  if  I  did  read  this  to  him. 
Probably  he  has  not  the  ability  to  read  it 
for  himself,  but  if  he  wants  to  step  out  when 
I  am  through  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  and  read 
it  to  him. 

On  page  254,  in  its  very  briefest  form,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  conclusions  that  this  com- 
mission came  to.  They  said  this: 

The  boroughs  should  be  the  primary 
units  of  local  government  and  should  per- 
form all  functions  except  those  which  can 
only  be  effectively  performed  over  the 
wider  Greater  London  area.  The  needs  of 
the  wider  area  will  make  it  necessary  for 
concurrent  or  supplementary  matters  to  be 
conferred  in  the  council  for  Greater 
London  in  relation  to  some  aspects  of 
environmental  health  and  housing. 

Subject  to  this  the  borough  should  be 
responsible  for  housing,  personal  health  and 
welfare,  and  children's  service,  environ- 
mental health,  roads  other  than  main  roads, 
and  libraries. 

And  they  should  have  important  func- 
tions in  regard  to  education  and  planning. 
They  should  have  the  status  and  constitu- 
tion of  municipal  boroughs;  they  should 
as  a  rule  be  within  a  population  range  of 
100,000  to  250,000  and  the  necessary 
amalgamation  should  be  broadly  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  our  report. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  very 
learned,  painstaking  and  able  Royal  commis- 
sion advised  was  that  the  best  system  of  local 
government  in  the  London  area  was  a 
borough  system  consisting  of  units  of  between 
100,000  and  250,000,  that  there  were  broad 
responsibilities  that  could  be  done  best  on 
on  area  basis,  and  that  tliere  were  local 
responsibilities  that  could  be  done  best  on  a 
local  basis. 

Mr.  Bryden:  London  is  only  five  times  as 
big  as  Toronto. 


Mr.  Singer:  London,  I  agree,  is  only  five 
times  as  big  as  Toronto.  But  even  my  learned 
friend,  the  hon.  member  on  my  left  would 
agree. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  he  is  not  learned. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  pretends  he  is  learned. 
He  speaks  with  such  authority  about  things 
he  knows  so  little  about.  My  hon.  learned 
friend  on  my  left,  surely  has  said  in  this 
House  so  many  times  that  where  these  things 
have  worked  surely  this  is  the  criterion.  He 
tells  us  at  great  length  about  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  what  has 
gone  on  in  Great  Britain  and  surely  my  hon. 
friend,  if  he  took  the  time  to  sit  and  read  this 
report  and  digest  it  and  understand,  would 
recognize  that  there  is  substantial  merit  in  the 
idea  of  a  borough  system.  There  is  going  to 
be  real  difficulty  if  anybody  attempts  to  bring 
about  quickly  or  immediately  any  amal- 
gamated system  of  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  member  is  just  a 
drag  on  progress. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  That  was 
a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  There  could  be  a  better  sharing 
of  educational  costs.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
smaller  units  are  getting  preferred  treatment 
when  they  should  not,  but  to  my  mind  the 
broad  principles  that  run  through  the  report 
of  these  Royal  commissioners  apply  with 
equal  strength  and  equal  validity  to  the  area 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

We  are  the  envy,  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, in  our  metropolitan  government,  we  are 
the  envy  of  most  jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  come  up  here  to  look  and 
to  wonder  and  to  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
They  have  gone  back  home  and  attempted 
to  incorporate  the  experiment  that  we  have 
successfully  carried  on  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  is  the  point.  This  has  been  a  successful 
experiment.  It  has  worked  well.  Why  there  is 
suddenly  this  great  agitation  to  change  it- 
Mr.  .  Janes:  Good,  but  the  government 
brought  it  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  be  achieved  by  this  change,  this  amal- 
gamation, this  great  one  unit.  Why  there  is 
suddenly  this  great  agitation  to  amalgamate, 
to  destroy  something  that  is  working  effi- 
ciently, completely  escapes  my  understanding, 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  sudden! 
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Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  sudden?  I  would  say 
this  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine: 
amongst  some  of  the  people  who  talk  loudly 
about  amalgamation  are  people  who  either 
sit  on  the  council  of  the  city  of  Toronto  or 
some  of  the  people  who  represent  the  city  of 
Toronto  in  other  places. 

There  is  in  existence,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  what  is  called  a  partial 
graded  exemption  and  I  think  this  is  a  point 
that  those  from  Toronto  who  talk  about 
amalgamation  should  understand  very  care- 
fully. In  1961,  this  form  of  exemption,  de- 
signed originally  to  help  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  $1,864,000.  Toronto  and  New 
Toronto  are  the  only  municipalities  in  which 
this  exemption  is  employed.  Bylaw  8611  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  under  which  the 
exemption  is  granted,  provides  that  no  taxa- 
tion for  general  purposes  shall  be  levied 
against  a  stated  percentage  of  dwellings 
assessed  at  $4,000  or  less.  For  example,  10 
per  cent  of  a  house  assessed  at  $4,000  is 
exempt  from  taxation  for  general  purposes. 
Thus,  while  the  full  mill  rate  of  61.91  mills, 
and  that  is  the  1962  rate,  would  be  applied 
against  $3,600-only  26.15  mills-that  portion 
of  the  mill  rate  attributable  to  education 
would  be  applied  against  the  remaining  $400 
of  assessment.  This  publication  from  which  I 
am  reading  is  called  Civic  Affairs  and  is  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  I  think  most  hon.  members  of  this 
House  have  received  copies  of  it,  and  I  am 
reading  from  page  four. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  this  whole  section 
on  partial  graded  exemptions,  but  the  con- 
clusion of  the  authors  of  this  pamphlet  in 
relation  to  this  matter  is  this:  It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  council's  annual  request  for  addi- 
tional revenue  and  new  sources  of  taxation 
from  Queen's  Park  with  its  failure  to  exploit 
an  available  unused  tax  source  wortli  roughly 
$2  million  a  year.  The  potential  revenue  given 
up  under  this  exemption  is  equal  to  half  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  received  if 
the  province  had  granted  the  city's  recent 
request  for  a  $5-per-capita  subsidy.  It  is 
even  harder  to  understand  how  the  exemption 
has  survived  in  face  of  council's  earlier 
approval  of  its  principle  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  survived— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  fas- 
cinated by  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine.  He  says  this  is  a  device  origi- 
nated to  protect  the  little  man.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  liim  tliat  if  he  had  the  good  common 
sense    to    follow    through    his    amalgamation 


idea,  he  would  recognize  that  with  amal- 
gamation this  graded  exemption  will  be  wiped 
out.  The  little  man  whom  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  is  so  anxious  to  talk  about 
but  not  to  help  would  be  soaked  to  the  extent 
of  the  addition  of  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
graded  exemption? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  recognizes— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  realize  it  is  hard  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  to  keep  quiet.  I 
recognize  he  is  always  brimming  over  with 
ideas,  always  brimming  over  with  illogicali- 
ties. He  is  always  brimming  over  with  state- 
ments that  mean  nothing,  but  sound  good.  If 
he  would  just  be  quiet  and  listen  for  a  while, 
I  will  explain  it  to  him  again. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Your  explanation  the  first 
time  was  no  good. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Some  people  just  never  understand.  I  am 
afraid  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  is  in 
this  position.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine,  if  he  had  the  intelligence 
to  follow  this  argument,  would  recognize  that 
the  little  man  whom  he  talks  so  boastfully 
about  protecting,  would  be  the  first- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  Soutli):  You 
said  that  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  it  before  but  your  col- 
league did  not— 

Mr.  Bryden:   —a   great  many  other  bene- 
fits- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  point  out  to 
the  members  that  this  has  been  a  very  long 
session,  starting  last  fall  and  all  members  have 
had  full  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
in  this  chamber.  I  realize  at  this  late  moment 
that  many  members  still  would  like  to  get 
some  more  words  in,  but  I  would  ask  them 
to  do  this  one  at  a  time.  When  a  member 
has  the  floor,  I  would  ask  the  other  members 
to  give  attention  to  that  particular  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  you  remarks.  Usually 
I  can  cope  with  the  rather  inane  and  ridicu- 
lous interruptions  such  as  come  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  forgot  to  point 
out  also,  that  there  was  reservation  in  what 
I  said.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  members 
before,  sometimes  controversial  remarks  do 
generate  controversy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  remark 
I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement.  As  I 
was  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  perhaps 
for  the  edification  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,  his  apparent  interest  in  protecting 
the  little  man  really  displays  itself  in  an 
obvious  way,  when  he  must  and  should  recog- 
nize that  i£  amalgamation  could  take  place 
and  should  take  place,  that  this  little  man 
who  now  benefits  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Toronto  would 
lose  this  substantial  benefit  of  some  $2  million. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  my  hon.  friend  from 
High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  agrees  with  me. 
We  are  making  some  progress.  Sometimes 
we  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this 
metropolitan  government  has  worked,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  brought  all 
of  these  benefits  to  the  metropolitan  area, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  expansion  has 
taken  place,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  happy  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why  all  of 
this  agitation  is  taking  place  for  amalgama- 
tion. It  must  be  as  ill-informed  as  the  views 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine.  That  is 
enough  for  amalgamation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  talk  for  a  while 
too,  about  the  problem  of  a  liquor  store  in 
Peterborough.  To  set  the  background  for  this, 
let  me  refer  to  some  extracts  from  the  abstract 
book  of  the  registry  office  in  Peterborough. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Extracts 
from  abstracts. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right,  extracts  from 
the  abstract  book. 

Mr.  Letherby:    That  is  too  complicated  for 


Mr.  Singer:  If  that  is  too  complicated  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East,  let  me 
explain  for  his  benefit  and  perhaps  for  the 
benefit  of  some  others.  Abstract  books,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  I  would  hope  as  I  address 
you,  sir,  that  some  of  what  I  am  saying  will 
rub  off  onto  the  member  for  Simcoe  East- 
are  where  records  of  titles  are  kept.  If  one 
wants  to  know  who  owns  a  piece  of  property, 
or  how  much  was  paid  for  it,  one  would  go 
to  the  registry  office  where  the  abstract  books 
are   kept    and   examine    them.     Even   in    the 


riding  of  Simcoe  East,  this  is  a  system  that  is 
known  and  recognized. 

Mr.  Letherby:    What  about  the  extracts- 
Mr.   Sopha:   Not  the  kind  of  extract  you 
are  familiar  with— 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  continue.  Instrument  No.  69664  is  a 
grant  dated  September  7,  1955,  registered 
September  29,  1955,  where  all  of  Lot  31, 
Plan  LA,  which  is  a  lot  containing  approxi- 
mately 10  acres,  was  conveyed  to  Donald  and 
Gerald  McGillis,  for  the  sum  of  $23,000. 
That  lot  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  High- 
way No.  7,  so  that  in  1955  Donald  E.  and 
Gerald  E.  McGillis  bought  that  lot  for  some 
$23,000.  Instrument  No.  100446,  is  a  grant 
dated  March  18,  1959  and  registered  August 
21,  1959,  relating  to  part  of  lot  26  concession 
12  in  the  township  of  Otonobee  where  a  piece 
of  property,  some- 
Mr.  Letherby:  What  is  the  hon.  member 
trying  to  get  at? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  will  find 
out,  just  be  patient  and  he  will  find   out. 

A  piece  of  property  some  207  feet  by  533 
feet  was  conveyed  to  Robert  W.  Kingdon 
and  the  price  for  that  conveyance  was  some 
$4,000.  That  property,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  on 
the  south  side  of  Highway  7,  opposite  the 
property  conveyed  to  Donald  E.  and  Gerald 
E.  McGillis.  Instrument  No.  124525  is  a 
grant  dated  June  19,  registered  July  6, 
1962.  It  relates  to  part  of  lot  26  concession 
12  in  the  township  of  Otonobee.  The  property 
is  100  feet  by  175  feet  and  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Peterborough  Humane  Society  for  the 
sum  of  $3,500.  That  piece  of  land  represents 
some  four-tenths  of  an  acre.  Three  thousand, 
five  hundred  dollars  for  four-tenths  of  an  acre 
in  1962.  That  piece  of  land  is  on  the  south 
side  of  Highway  7,  approximately  opposite 
the  large  block  of  land  conveyed  in  1955  to 
the  two  McGillis'. 

Instrument  No.  127564  is  a  grant,  registered 
on  November  1,  1962,  to  Hillcroft  Investments 
Limited,  again  part  of  lot  26  concession  12 
in  the  township  of  Otonobee.  It  is  a  piece 
of  land  300  feet  by  300  feet,  which  is 
approximately  2.06  acres  and  the  conveyance, 
the  consideration  for  that  was  $7,231.88. 
That  piece  of  land  is  again  on  the  south 
side  of  Highway  7  and  directly  opposite  the 
land  originally  conveyed  to  the  McGillis*  in 
1955. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  instrument  No. 
128912  is  a  piece  of  land  which  was  con- 
Aeyed  on  Januar>'  2,  1963,  to  Walter  T. 
Ambler,  again  part  of  lot  26  concession  12 
in  the  township  of  Otonobee  containing  .769 
acre.  The  consideration  for  that  conveyance 
was  $2,695. 

Now  there  is  one  more  document,  one  more 
deed,  that  is  of  substantial  interest  in  this 
stor>-,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  photo- 
static copy  of  the  deed.  It  is  a  deed  dated 
November  1,  1962,  from  Donald  Edward 
McGillis,  Gerald  Eugene  McGiUis,  to  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario,  Joan 
Theresa  McGillis  and  Donna  Sylvia  Ann 
McGillis,  their  wives,  joining  to  bar  dower. 
The  affidavit  of  land  transfer  tax,  Mr. 
Speaker,  shows  that  the  consideration  for  this 
transaction  was  to  the  sum  of  $22,500.  The 
description  of  the  land  indicates  that  the 
piece  of  property  is  200  feet  fronting  on 
Highway  7,  a  depth  of  300  feet,  just  about 
1.5  acres-$22,500. 

Just  to  review  this  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  McGillis'  purchased  this  land  in  1955, 
a  piece  10  acres  in  size  for  $23,000.  In  1962, 
they  sold  an  acre  and  a  half  to  the  liquor 
control  board  for  $22,500.  It  has  happened 
many  times.  But  by  contrast,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  these  additional  facts  must  be  kept 
in  mind. 

The  grant  to  Kingdon  in  1959  of  the  irregu- 
larly shaped  piece  which  has  a  frontage  of 
207  by  depth  of  533  feet  was  for  $4,000,  and 
it  was  on  the  south  side,  almost  across 
the  road  from  the  piece  of  land  purchsed 
by  the  liquor  control  board.  In  1962,  a  piece 
of  land  directly  opposite  the  piece  of  land 
purchased  by  the  liquor  control  board  for 
$22,500  was  given  to  Hillcroft  Investments 
Limited  for  $7,200  in  the  same  year.  And 
the  piece  adjacent  to  that,  .769  acres,  to 
Ambler  for  the  price  of  $2,695.  Just  down  the 
street  a  little  way,  and  again  on  the  soutli 
side,  a  piece  to  the  Peterborough  Humane 
Society,  100  by  175  feet,  .4  acres,  for  $3,500. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  that  we  be  advised  why  the  liquor 
control  board  buys  a  one  acre  and  a  half  piece 
of  land  and  spends  the  sum  of  $22,500  for 
it,  when  across  the  road  a  larger  piece  of 
land  went,  in  the  same  year,  for  $7,231.80.  A 
piece  of  land  .769  acres  went  for  $2,695  in 
1963,  after  the  transaction  with  the  liquor 
control  board.  A  piece  of  land  further  along 
Highway  7,  four-tenths  of  an  acre  went  for 
S3,500  and  a  piece  of  land  in  the  other  direc- 
tion also  on  the  south  side  of  the  highway 
went  for  $4,000.  It  was  a  substantially  bigger 
piece. 


These  are  facts  which  I  think  in  the  public 
interest  should  be  revealed.  But  this  is  only 
part  of  the  Peterborough  liquor  store  story. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Is  there  more? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  much  more.  The  price, 
I  think,  is  more  significant,  and  we  want  to 
know  and  we  are  entitled  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  or  not  the  hon.  gentlemen 
who  look  after  the  affairs  of  the  province, 
insofar  as  purchasing  sites  for  liquor  stores 
are  concerned,  are  paying  due  and  careful 
attention  to  the  taxpayers'  money.  If  they 
are,  how  could  this  series  of  events  that  I 
have  just  described  have  taken  place? 

But  there  is  much  more  concerning  this 
liquor  store  in  Peterborough.  I  am  going  to 
refer  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  series  of  articles 
and  editorials  taken  from  that  well  known 
and  efficient  newspaper,  the  Peterborough 
Examiner.  The  story  in  the  Peterborough 
Examiner  starts  on  January  4,  1963.  It  runs 
this  way: 

Merchants'  Criticism  Likely 
Liquor  Store  Planned  Near  Aragon 
A  new  government  retail  liquor  store 
will  soon  be  built  on  the  property  just  to 
the  cast  of  the  Club  Aragon,  the  Examiner 
learned  on  Friday.  Keith  Brown,  Peter- 
borough MPP  confirmed  that  property 
owned  by  the  family  of  the  late  D.  A. 
McGillis  had  been  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  site  of  a  liquor  outlet. 

Tenders  for  the  new  building  will  be 
called  soon  by  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  said  Mr.  Brown.  The  new  store 
will  open  about  June  1,  he  said.  Peter- 
borough architectural  firm  of  Craig,  Zeidler 
and  Strong  are  drawing  plans  for  the  store, 
the  McGillis  property  involved  comprises 
30  acres  on  the  north  side  of  Highway  7a. 

That  figure  does  not  quite  correspond  with 
what  I  was  able  to  ascertain  from  the  registry 
oflBce.  The  McGillis  property  that  I  referred 
to  originally  comprised  only  ten  acres;  and 
only  1^  acres,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall 
was  sold  to  the  liquor  control  board,  and 
was  sold  at  a  price  of  $22,500. 

The  new  liquor  store  will  be  located  on 
an  acre  of  this  property  it  is  understood. 
Purchase  price  was  not  disclosed  although 
rumours  set  the  price  as  high  as  $15,000. 

This  was  not  quite  high  enough  because  the 

price  was  $22,500. 

Choice  of  the  liquor  store  site  is  expected 
to  be  criticized  by  merchants  and  residents 
who  have  campaigned  for  a  liquor  store  in 
the  city's  north  end.  A  group  of  merchants 
in  the  Brookdale  Plaza  area,  on  Chemong 
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Road,  recently  presented  a  petition  to  Mr. 
Brown  urging  that  a  liquor  store  be  located 
on  the  north  of  Parkhill  Road. 

Zoning  regulations  do  not  permit  liquor 
to  be  sold  within  the  Brookdale  Plaza 
limits,  but  the  merchants  said  they  were 
willing  to  settle  for  a  liquor  store  in  any 
wet  area  north  of  Parkhill  Road.  A  decision 
for  a  site  for  the  new  liquor  store  has  been 
awaited  for  about  a  year. 

Last  January,  Alan  Grossman,  chairman 
of  the  LCBO,  and  two  of  his  aides  were 
taken  up  on  a  tour  of  the  city  by  Mr. 
Brown,  city  clerk  E.  A.  Outram,  and  former 
mayor  Stanley  McBride. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  was  the  mayor  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  am  sorry;  the  mayor  at 
the  time  this  was  written.  He  is  now  the 
sheriff,  I  understand.  I  am  going  to  refer  to 
him  a  little  later  on,  in  any  event.  He  comes 
back  into  the  story.  His  comments  are  of 
substantial  interest. 

After  viewing  several  prospective  sites 
for  a  new  liquor  store,  the  choice  was 
narrowed  down  to  three  possible  locations: 
Just  east  of  the  Club  Aragon  on  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  McGillis  family;  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Hilliard  and  George 
Streets  on  the  property  formerly  occupied 
by  a  cement  works;  on  the  V-shaped 
property  formed  where  George  and  Water 
Streets  joined,  owned  by  J.  A.  McCormick. 

That    is    all    we   have    in   the    Examiner   on 
January  4,  1963. 

The  next  date  is  January  7,  1963.  In  a  story 
headed: 

MPP  Blames  Zoning  Law^s 
Merchants  Wanted  North  End  Site 
Location  For  Second  Liquor  Store 

Draws  Ire  Of  City  Planner 
The  location  for  Peterborough's  second 
liquor  store  to  be  built  by  June  near  the 
city's  eastern  limits  on  Highway  7a  has 
been  severely  criticized  by  city  planning 
director  Peter  Edridge.  "This  move  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  economic  health  of  this 
city,"  he  said.  "Not  only  is  this  location 
very  poor,  inconvenient,  away  from  most 
people  and  in  an  unserviced  area  but  it 
will  draw  away  from  the  direction  of  city 
growth. 

"I  am  really  sorry  about  this  choice," 
said  Mr.  Edridge.  "No  doubt  this  will 
encourage  people  to  support  commercial 
developments  outside  the  city  limits  rather 
than  inside  the  city  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  areas  within  the 
eity." 


These  remarks  are  in  quotation  marks,  sir,  in 

this  story. 

Keith  Brown,  Peterborough  MPP,  Friday 
confirmed  the  property  had  been  purchased 
by  the  provincial  government  as  a  site  for 
a  liquor  outlet,  purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed  but  it  is  rumoured  to  be  in  the 
region  of  $15,000.  The  land  has  been 
owned  by  the  family  of  the  late  D.  A. 
McGillis.  A  group  of  merchants  in  Brook- 
dale  Plaza  on  Chemong  Road  recently 
presented  a  petition  to  MPP  Brown  urging 
that  the  liquor  store  be  located  north  of 
Parkhill  Road. 

Mr.  Edridge  said  he  had  hoped  that  the 
government  would  build  the  store  in  the 
north  end  of  the  city.  There  are  a  number 
of  suitable  locations  there. 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  care  about 
the  plan. 

Mr.  Singer: 

He  said  it  is  the  north  end  where  the 
store  is  needed  most.  Mr.  Brown  said  the 
government  would  have  preferred  a  store  in 
the  north  end.  They  looked  for  a  location 
there  for  a  year  and  a  half  but  failed  to 
find  a  suitable  one.  Mr.  Brown  blamed  the 
city  zoning  regulations. 

"It  is  up  to  the  city  to  change  the  zoning 
by-laws,"  he  said.  "Had  this  been  done, 
some  locations  in  the  north  end  of  the  city 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Edridge  said  the  government  had 
not  at  any  time  approached  the  city  with 
a  request  for  rezoning.  "Neither  had  the 
city  been  asked  at  any  time  for  advice  or 
suggestions,"  said  Mr.  Edridge,  "at  least 
not  to  my  knowledge." 

And  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  planning 
director  of  the  city  of  Peterborough  had  no 
knowledge  of  complaints  about  the  zoning 
regulations  which  might  have  interfered  with 
the  possible  location  of  a  liquor  store.  If  he 
was  unaware  of  it,  who  would  have  been 
aware  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  mayor  and  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  mayor?  Well,  we  will  come 
to  the  mayor.  I  have  got  some  quotations 
from  the  mayor.  Just  be  patient.  He  is  the 
sheriff  now. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Better  be  quiet 
or  he  will  put  you  in  gaol. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  planning  director,  Mr. 
Speaker,  knew  of  no  objections.  Mr.  Brown 
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knew  of  objections,  apparently,  and  he  said 
the  city  of  Peterborough,  the  city  he  repre- 
sents, would  not  co-operate.  Well,  it  is  clear. 
Last  year,  in  April,  the  city  planning 
board  approved  an  application  by  Donald 
McGillis  to  have  a  piece  of  land  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  Club  Aragon  on  the  north 
side  of  Lansdowne,  exempted  from  sub- 
division control  so  Mr.  McGillis  could  offer 
it  to  the  liquor  control  board.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Edridge  told  the  board  that  he 
thought  it  was  most  unlikely  the  LCBO 
would  in  fact  buy  Mr.  McGillis'  property. 
Had  the  board  not  exempted  the 
property  it  would  have  made  no  difference, 
said  Mr.  Edridge.  Under  The  Municipal 
Act  the  government  can  buy  and  sell 
property  which  is  subject  to  subdivision 
control  without  having  to  first  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  local  government.  Mr. 
Edridge  added:  "In  fact  the  government 
did  not  buy  the  parcel  of  land  that  was 
exempted  from  subdivision  control  last 
April  but  bought  one  near  it." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  talk  about  two  other  sites 
and  Mr.  Brown  is  quoted  again. 

Mr.  Brown  by  this  time  recognizes  he  has 
gotten  himself  into  a  bit  of  a  storm  so  he  has 
come  up  with  a  happy  compromise.  He  said 
there  really  should  be  three  liquor  stores  in 
Peterborough.  The  one  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  locating  on  that  site  had  caused  so 
much  difficulty  lie  thought  there  should  be 
another  one.  So  they  really  should  have  three. 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  for  every  party.  That  is 
thoughtful. 

Mr.  Singer: 

"Nevertheless,"  Mr.  Brown  says,  "I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  the  south  end  location. 
It  is  on  the  way  to  Norwood  where  there 
is  no  liquor  store  and  will  serve  many 
tourists  who  go  to  Keene.  Those  people 
travelling  to  areas  north  of  Peterborough 
can  stop  at  the  liquor  store  at  Lakefield." 

So  it  was  all  very  convenient,  it  keeps  traffic 
moving  through  the  city. 

Planning  had  no  consideration  in  this  at 
all.  We  got  the  wrong  site  and  we  paid  too 
much  for  it  but  there  it  was.  Mr.  Brown 
thouglit  it  was  not  too  bad. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Sounds  like  a  sea  of  booze. 

Mr.  Sinj^er:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough, sir,  said  that  another  reason  for  the 
government  not  buying  property  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city  was  the  price  asked  by  some 
of   the    owners.    It   was    much    too    high,    he 


said.  Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ment paid  $22,500  for  a  piece  of  land  and 
equivalent  pieces,  as  far  as  the  registry 
offices  searches  disclose,  were  sold  for  a 
fraction  of  that  cost  just  across  the  highway. 

Now  Sheriff  Stanley  McBride— he  is  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  mayor  and  is  now  the 
sheriff— Sheriff  Stanley  McBride,  the  mayor 
at  the  time  the  government  said  it  was  look- 
ing for  a  site  said,  and  this  is  in  quotation 
marks  for  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  Minister 
from  St.  Andrew: 

To  my  knowledge  nobody  on  council  had 

anything  to  do  with  the  decision.  Neither 

were  we  at  any  time  asked  our  views  on 

the  subject. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  lose  his  job  if 
he  is  not  careful. 

Mr.  Singer:  Fascinating,  is  it  not,  Mr. 
Speaker?  This  is  a  very  fascinating  story. 

The  liquor  control  board  comes  in,  they 
make  these  tours,  the  hon.  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  liquor  control  board  says  somebody 
knew  about  it.  When  I  said  the  planning 
director  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it;  how 
about  the  mayor?  \\^ell,  here  is  the  mayor. 
He  is  the  sheriff  now,  and  I  would  think 
being  the  sheriff  that  he  is  not  unknown  at 
least  to  the  front  benches.  He  says,  and  I 
will  read  it  again: 

Sheriff  Stanley  McBride,  mayor  at  the 
time  the  government  was  looking  for  the 
site  said,  "To  my  knowledge  nobody  on 
the  council  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
decision,  neither  were  we  at  any  time  asked 
for  our  \'iews  on  the  subject." 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  will  have  to  elect  another 
sheriff.  Here  goes  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  McBride  said  the  council 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  the  zoning  regula- 
tions stopped  them  from  buying  a  property 
in  the  north  end.  So  Mr.  McBride  is  not  quite 
able  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough.  I  would  imagine 
that  Mr.  McBride  is  saying  when  he  says  he 
was  not  aware  the  zoning  regulations  in  the 
north  end  had  any  effect,  Mr.  McBride  is 
suggesting  that  had  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  or  the  hon.  Minister  from  St. 
Andrew  come  to  them  at  this  time  and  said: 
"We  are  having  trouble  with  the  zoning 
regulations  in  the  north  end,"  at  least  Mr. 
McBride  is  saying:  "We  would  have  had  a 
look  at  our  zoning  regulations."  I  think  it  is 
f  lir  to  conclude,  both  from  what  the  sheriff 
lias  said,  and  he  was  the  mayor  at  the  time, 
and  what  the  iihuming  director  has  said,  that 
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there  was  ample  good  reason  that  the  council 
and  their  planning  advisers  would  have 
looked  very  carefully  at  what  was  going  on 
if  they  desired  development  to  take  place  in 
a  certain  way  and  that  the  chances  were 
that  had  proper  investigation  been  done 
either  by  the  lion,  member  for  Peterborough 
or  the  hon.  Minister  from  St.  Andrew  or  his 
staff,  that  the  zoning  regulations  could  have 
been  changed  to  put  this  liquor  store  in  the 
place  where  the  people  in  Peterborough 
thought  it  should  be;  and  probably  that  a 
piece  of  land  could  have  been  purchased  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Hon.  members  will  notice  he  is 
rewriting  his  whole  speech.  Yes,  he  is! 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  already  released 
it  to  the  press,  it  is  too  late  now. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Surprising  how  quiet  the  hon. 
member  is. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  quite  a  long  article,  Mr. 

Speaker,  just  a  few  more  quotations  from  it. 

John  Ventors   is   another   gentleman   who   is 

concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Peterborough: 

John    Ventors,     chairman    of    the     city 

planning    board    and    a    member    of    the 

Kawartha   Lakes   Tourist  Association   said, 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  an  ideal  location,  but 

I  am  sure  the  decision  was  made  after  a 

great  deal  of  study." 

Now  we  see  what  the  "great  deal  of  study" 
was.  Mr.  Ventors  goes  on  to  say: 

After  all  in  this  case  one  has  to  consider 
the  most  travelled  route. 

That  is  the  point  I  guess  the  hon.  member 
for  Peterborough  was  getting  at;  "such  as 
from  home  to  the  shopping  area,  work  and 
cottages,  for  most  people  the  new  location 
will  not  be  on  those  routes."  Mr.  Ventors 
really  says  that  perhaps  the  decision  was 
inevitable,  but  it  really  does  not  serve  most 
people. 

Well  then  on  January  8  the  Peterborough 
Examiner  saw  fit  to  write  an  editorial  and 
it  is  their  lead  editorial  in  the  paper  of  that 
day,  January  8,  1963.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
the  whole  of  it  but  let  me  just  read  a  few 
extracts  from  it. 

An  hon.  member:  It  will  take  an  hour. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  hon.  member  should 
have  patience,  because  after  all  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  affairs  of  the  province.  We 
are  concerned  about  whether  or  not  the  prov- 
ince carries  on  its  business  properly,  and 
whether  the  hon.  members  of  the  government 


sent  here  to  represent  their  people  have  been 
looking  after  the  public  funds  in  a  proper 
way,  and  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
consulting  planners,  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  consulting  municipal  councils. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  these  documented  facts, 
I  will  talk.  And  I  would  hope— and  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  expressing  a  vain  hope— that  as 
a  result  of  the  documentation  of  these  facts 
the  government  will  be  in  a  position  to  im- 
prove its  procedures,  and  to  make  sure  that 
when  it  buys  liquor  stores  or  sites  for  them  it 
will  pay  reasonable  prices,  somewhat  in  com- 
parison with  sales  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
And  that  it  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
local  councils  and  local  planners.  Because 
after  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  should  be  done;  this  is  what  we 
believe  should  be  done;  and  in  practice  this 
is  what  is  not  being  done. 

To  go  back  to  the  editorial.  I  am  quoting 
from  the  second  paragraph: 

Last  week  Keith  Brown  confirmed  that 

a  second  liquor  store  in  the  Peterborough 

area  was  to  be  built  in  this  general  area. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  thought  he  was  going  to  get 
three. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  wanted  three;  when  he  saw 
he  was  in  trouble  with  the  second  one,  he 
wanted  three;  so  he  thinks  this  will  solve  some 
of  the  problem: 

To  be  specific,  the  land  near  the  city's 
eastern  boundary  on  Highway  7A  will  be 
used.  The  site  has  been  criticized  by  the 
city's  planning  director,  Peter  Edridge, 
who  has  long  been  concerned  about  land 
in  this  area.  It  is,  of  course,  inconceivable 
that  the  Peterborough  planning  board  and 
the  city  council  would  not  be  consulted 
closely  about  the  site  for  a  liquor  store- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Peterborough  Examiner 
in  its  lead  editorial  on  January  8,  1963. 
—especially  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  to 
the  government's  system  of  vending  liquor 
is  that  it  invariably  creates  traffic  difiBculties. 
To  deal  with  another  criticism,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  nearby  provincially  owned 
land  because  it  is  in  a  dry  area,  but  in  any 
case  no  one  who  has  any  interest  in  the 
continued  co-operation  of  provincial  depart- 
ments and  the  city  on  our  development 
problems  can  be  satisfied  with  the  way 
this  site  was  chosen. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  editorial  says: 
In   our   opinion— 
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The  opinion  of  the  Peterborough  Examiner, 
one  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the  province. 
Its  editorials  are  respected  throughout  the 
newspaper  world,  throughout  the  whole  of 
North  America: 

In  our  opinion,  the  present  site  for  the 
new  liquor  store  was  championed  by  Mr. 
Brown  for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  of 
which  the  public  understandably  cannot 
know.  Work  was  not  started  on  the  build- 
ing. There  is  still  time  to  revise  the 
decision.  Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistake  that 
was  made  with  the  Sherbrooke  Street  store, 
arrangements  for  which  could  still  be  im- 
proved by  some  attention  to  traffic  flow, 
and  find  that  we  are  burdened  with  an 
embarrassment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  will  not  be  back. 

Mr.  Singer:  So  that  is  the  editorial  on 
January  8.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  subject 
of  great  local  interest,  and  letters  to  the 
editor  began  to  be  written.  On  January  10 
there  is  a  letter  in  the  Peterborough  Examiner 
signed  "Bunken  Drum."  That  is  what  he  says: 
Sir: 

The  latest  idiocy  perpetuated  on  the 
long-suffering  public,  the  choice  of  the 
location  for  the  liquor  store,  should  really 
surprise  no  one.  The  present  Sherbrooke 
site  should  have  prepared  them  for  any- 
thing. It  has  been  long  in  my  opinion  that 
those  responsible  for  its  planning  should, 
for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives,  be 
released  from  their  straitjackets  each 
Saturday  afternoon  and  sentenced  to  drive 
in  and  out  of  the  dead-end  parking  lot 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  six  o'clock. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we, 
the  customers,  finance  the  building  of  these 
establishments.  Since  it  is  obvious  that  the 
convenience  and  desires  of  the  customers 
have  no  bearing  on  the  location  of  these 
liquor  stores,  I  demand  that  it  be  made 
clear  what  considerations,  political  or  other- 
wise,  influence  the  choice  of  these  sites. 

I  think  it  pertinent  in  the  view  of  our 
new  mayor's  slightly  arrogant  "Let  them 
drive  out  and  get  it"  remark,  to  ask  whether 
this  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  other  council 
members.  I  am  sure  that  many  other  voters 
would  appreciate  hearing  the  views  of  their 
elected  representative  in  this  matter. 

I    would    conclude    with    a    few    words 
from  my  current  song  hit  "My  Colouring 
Book": 
This  is  the  store  that's  built  on  the  wrong 

side  of  the  towoi, 
Colour  it  brown. 

Yours— 


Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Could  we 
get  to  the  end  of  this? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  more.  There  is  a 
letter  here  from  a  man  named  M.  J.  Brier 
which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  of  January 
12  and  he  says  this: 

The  location  for  the  second  liquor  store 
also  draws  my  ire,  and  I  am  sure  that  of 
anyone  else  who  has  read  of  it.  The  advice 
of  Mr.  Edridge  was  completely  ignored, 
not  to  mention  the  members  of  the  city 
council,  who  were  not  consulted  at  all. 
Now  after  everything  is  cut  and  dried,  we 
are  informed  of  the  land  purchase  at  a 
rumoured  and  ridiculous  $15,000. 

It  was  more  ridiculous  than  that,  it  was 
$22,500. 

The  reason  given  was  that  tiiere  were 
no  other  suitable  locations  to  be  found. 
Not  that  MPP  Keith  Brown  didn't  try.  It 
seems  he  searched  the  entire  north  end 
for  a  whole  year  and  a  half  before  he 
realized  there  was  no  suitable  property  in 
that  vicinity. 

And  being  a  lone  wolf  on  these  occasions, 
I  have  been  told  that  he  acquired  Trent 
College  entirely  on  his  own.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  go  to  the  city  hall  for 
advice,  suggestions  or  anything  else. 
Certainly  this  location  will  be  beneficial 
to  some  and  already  has  been— the  residents 
of  Kccne  and  Norwood,  not  to  mention 
Club  Aragon  and  the  motel. 

Now  that  we  are  being  so  considerate  of 
our  surrounding  villages,  maybe  to  be  really 
fair  we  should  build  another  liquor  store— 

and  he  is   getting  into   the  three-liquor-store 

theme: 

—just  west  of  Rock  Haven,  that  would 
serve  Centreville,  Cavan,  Millbrook,  Ponty- 
pool  and  all  the  other  points  west. 

And  that  is  signed  "M.  J.  Brier." 

The  Examiner  was  still  unhappy  and  wrote 
another  editorial  on  January  16,  1963.  Just 
an  extract  or  two  from  that  editorial: 

It  is  scarcely  creditable  that  a  city  could 
be  so  hamstrung  in  its  arrangements  as 
Peterborough  is  by  the  liquor  laws  of 
Ontario.  But  we  are.  And  we  must  do 
something  about  it. 

It  goes  on: 

In  Peterborough  the  liquor  control  board 
of  Ontario  is  responsible  for  the  dreadful 
mess  on  Sherbrooke  Street  when  business  at 
the  liquor  store  is  brisk.  With  a  relatively 
small  expenditure  compared  with  the  profit 
from  this  outlet,  it  could  acquire  sufiicient 
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land  and  remove  the  problem  altogether. 
Again  convenience  of  the  proposed  south- 
end  location  of  the  liquor  store  has  been 
disregarded.  If  it  had  to  be  in  the  south 
end,  why  not  at  the  shopping  centre? 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  someone  saw  fit  to  inquire 
from  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  liquor 
control  board.  I  have  in  hand  a  letter  of 
his  signed  by  his  own  hand  dated  February 
15,  addressed  to  Dr.  Boyd  Upper.  He  says 
this: 

Dear  Doctor  Upper: 

Further    to    our    letter    of    January    30 

regarding    our    proposed    second    store    in 

Peterborough  I  have  now  received  a  report 

from  my  officials. 

Remember,  sir,  this  letter  is  dated  February 
15.  All  of  these  events  that  had  been  taking 
place  and  had  received  so  much  publicity 
in  the  Peterborough  Examiner  are  under  dates 
a  month  earlier  than  when  the  hon.  Minister 
received  advice  from  his  officials.  And  this 
is  what  his  officials  tell  him: 

A  price  of  $22,500  was  paid  for  a  piece 
of  property  200  feet  by  300  feet. 

That  sentence  is  absolutely  correct.  But  this 
is  the  paragraph  that  intrigues  me,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

The  municipal  authorities  in  Peterbor- 
ough were  fully  consulted  in  this  matter. 
And  this  board  received  absolutely  no 
adverse  criticism  from  them  about  the  loca- 
tion of  this  property.  In  fact,  the  mayor 
and  council  unanimously  agreed  to  attempt 
to  assist  this  board  in  solving  certain  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  purchase  of  the 
property. 

I    am   also   informed  that  the   planning 
board  of  the  city  of  Peterborough  approved 
the  sale  of  the  property  to  this  board. 
I  trust  this  is  the  information  you  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  someone  has  his  signals  crossed. 
It  is  either  the  Peterborough  Examiner  in  its 
news  stories  and  in  their  editorial  columns, 
or  the  sheriff,  or  Mr.  Edridge  the  planning 
director,  or  perhaps  it  could  be  the  gentle- 
man who  signed  this  letter,  "Allan  Grossman, 
Chief  Commissioner." 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  One 
more  could  be  the  hon.  member  for— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  am  only  reading  what 
the  record  says;  and  if  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  is  able  to  sort  this  out  and  explain 
to  me  how  logically  the  hon.  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  from  St.  Andrew  could,  in  light 


of  the  information  I  have  already  placed 
before  tliis  House,  write  this  letter,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  hear  his  explanation. 
Because  it  will  be  a  very  intriguing  one. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  deserve  an  explanation 
as  to  why  this  property  was  purchased  at  a 
price  of  $22,500,  when  pieces  across  the  road, 
across  Highway  No.  7,  had  been  purchased 
for  much  lesser  amounts,  and  I  have  already 
detailed  that  information.  This  land  was  un- 
serviced.  Why  was  this  land  purchased  appar- 
ently without  consultation  with  Mr.  Edridge, 
the  planning  director,  apparently  without  con- 
sultation with  the  mayor,  now  sheriff,  and 
apparently  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mayor,  now  sheriff,  without  consultation  with 
the  council?  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  this 
paragraph  in  the  hon.  Minister's  letter  which 
says  this: 

The  municipal  authorities  in  Peterbor- 
ough were  fully  consulted  in  this  matter. 
This  board  received  absolutely  no  adverse 
criticism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  adverse  criti- 
cism. A  fair  bit  of  adverse  criticism.  In 
fact  the  mayor  and  the  council  unanimously 
agreed  to  attempt  to  assist  this  board  in 
solving  certain  problems  involved  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  property.  If  the  mayor,  now 
sheriff,  had  made  this  agreement  and  forgot 
all  about  it,  I  would  wonder  whether  the 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  front  bench  opposite 
would  begin  to  wonder  whether  they  have 
the  right  sheriff  in  Peterborough.  I  think 
these  are  things  that  really  deserve  a  further 
explanation. 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  planning  board 
of  the  city  of  Peterborough  approved  the 
sale,  and  I  read  here  from  Mr.  Ventors— he 
was  chairman  of  the  planning  board  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  too  much  idea  of  what 
was  going  on,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  had  been  approved  by  the  planning 
board. 

There  is  one  more  news  clipping  in  this 
story,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 21,  1963. 

Province  Pays  $22,500 
For  Liquor  Store  Site 
I   think  this   one   can,   and   should,  be  read 
in  full. 

The  Ontario  government  paid  $22,500 
for  an  unserviced  piece  of  land,  200  feet 
by  300  feet,  on  tlie  city's  eastern  limits 
on  Highway  7A  on  which  Peterborough's 
second  liquor  store  will  be  built  in  June. 
At  the  time  of  the  purchase  last  month, 
rumours  said  that  the  price  was  $15,000, 
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the  land  was  owned  by  the  family  of  the 
late  D.  A.  McGillis,  part  of  a  ten-acre 
parcel  of  land  bought  in  1955  for  $23,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  Mill  recall  when  I  outlined 
the  extracts  that  I  had  taken  from  the  abstract 
book,  that  was  the  information  I  had  and 
that  is  the  information  now  contained  in  this 
article  of  February  21. 

Not  only  is  this  location  very  poor,  in- 
convenient, away  from  most  people  and 
in  an  unserviced  area,  but  it  will  draw 
away  from  the  direction  of  city  growth, 
said  city  planning  director  Peter  Edridge. 
Disclosing  the  price  Friday  in  a  letter,  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  liquor  control 
board,  Allan  Grossman,  said  the  municipal 
authorities  in  Peterborough  were  fully  con- 
sulted in  this  matter  and  the  board  received 
absolutely  no  ad\'erse  criticism  from  them 
in  the  location  of  the  property. 

That   is    similar    to    the    letter    I   have   been 

quoting. 

He  said  the  mayor  and  counsel  unani- 
mously agreed  to  attempt  to  assist  the 
board  in  solving  certain  local  problems 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  property, 
and  the  city  planning  board  had  approved 
and  sale— 

and  so  on. 

Mr.  Edridge  told  the  Examiner  today 
that  at  no  time  had  the  government  or 
the  LCBO  made  a  formal  approach  to  the 
planning   board. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  he  may  have  stuck  his 
neck  out.  But,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  listen- 
ing to  the  very  intriguing  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough,  if  he  said  that  Mr. 
Edridge  stuck  his  neck  out,  exactly  what  he 
means.  I  hope  before  this  debate  is  over, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough will  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  us  what 
ho  means  by  saying  the  planning  director  of 
the  city  of  Peterborough  stuck  his  neck  out. 

If  the  planning  director  from  Peterborough 
is  as  I  presume,  an  honourable  man,  he  is 
telling  the  truth.  If  he  is  telling  the  truth  I 
wonder  why  tlic  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough says  he  has  stuck  his  neck  out.  If  he 
is  telling  a  falsehood  I  wonder  why  in  the 
home  city  of  the  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough, where  this  matter  has  been  featured 
for  so  many  weeks  in  the  only  newspaper, 
that  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  wonder  why  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  is  threatening  the  planning  director  of  the 
city  of  Peterborough  and  I  hope  he  will  rise 
in  his  place  and  tell  us. 


Sheriff  Stanley  McBride,  the  former  mayor 

at  the  time  the  government  was  looking  for 

the  site,  told  the  Examiner  on  January  7: 

To    my    knowledge,    nobody    in    council 

had    anything    to    do    with    the    decision, 

neither  were  we,   at   any  time,   asked   our 

views  on  the  subject. 

Gommenting  on  the  price  paid,  Mr. 
Edridge  said  today,  "I  know  of  at  least  four 
locations  in  the  north  end  of  the  city  which 
the  LCBO  itself  declared  as  more  desirable 
and  every  one  of  these  locations  could  have 
been  bought  for  considerably  less  than 
$22,000.  Some  of  the  locations  in  question 
ha\'e  twice  as  much  land  as  the  new  loca- 
tion, they  are  serviced  and  much  more 
suitable  in  every  respect." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  fascinating  para- 
graph. Here  again  is  the  man,  Mr.  Edridge, 
the  planning  director,  who  we  were  told  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Peterborough  stuck  his  neck  out,  but  he  is 
sticking  his  neck  out  further.  This  is  what  he 
says.  I  will  repeat  it,  I  think  it  is  important. 
Gommenting  on  the  price  paid,  Mr. 
Edridge  said  today- 
February  21: 

—I  know  of  at  least  four  locations  in  the 
north  end  of  the  city  which  the  LGBO 
itself  declared  as  more  desirable  and  every 
one  of  these  locations  could  have  been 
bought  for  considerably  less  than  $22,000. 
Some  of  the  locations  had  twice  as  much 
land  as  the  new  location,  they  are  serviced— 

And  there  is  a  big  difference,  Mr.  Speaker, 
between  a  serviced  piece  of  land,  and  an 
unserviced  piece: 

—and  much  more  suitable  in  every  respect. 
Keith  Brown,  Peterborough  MPP,  said 
last  month  the  government  would  have 
preferred  a  store  in  the  north  end.  They 
looked  for  a  location  there  for  a  year-and- 
a-half  and  failed  to  find  a  suitable  one. 

I  wonder,  if  they  were  looking  so  thoroughly 
for  a  year-and-a-half,  why  it  would  not  occur 
to  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  consulted 
either  Mr.  Edridge  or  the  sheriff,  former 
mayor  Stanley  McBride?  It  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  logical  place  to  start. 

Mr.  Brown  gave  three  reasons  at  the 
time  for  the  government  not  buying  a 
site  in  the  north  end.  Some  of  the  lots 
were  too  small,  he  said;  some  were  too 
expensive.  He  also  blamed  the  city  zoning. 
It  is  up  to  the  city  to  change  the  zoning 
bylaws.  Had  this  been  done  some  of  the 
locations  in  the  north  end  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  government.  Sheriff 
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McBride  said  last  month  that  council  was 
not  aware  at  the  time  that  zoning  regula- 
tions stopped  them  from  buying  the 
property  in  the  north  end. 

I  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
somewhere  along  the  line,  before  Sheriff 
McBride  stopped  being  the  mayor  and  be- 
came the  sheriff,  they  could  have  talked  to 
him. 

John  Ventors,  chairman  of  the  city  plan- 
ning board,  said  last  month  he  did  not 
think  zoning  regulations  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  choosing  the  location.  He  said 
the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city 
would  have  been  more  suitable  as  far  as 
servicing  the  public. 

After  all,  in  this  case  one  has  to  consider 
the  most  travelled  routes,  such  as  from 
home  to  the  shopping  area,  work  and  the 
cottages.  For  most  people  the  new  location 
will  not  be  on  those  routes. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  story  of  the  Peter- 
borough liquor  store. 

I  think  that  we  should  have  tonight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  and  certainly  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough,  an  explanation  as 
to  why  these  unusual  and  peculiar  events 
took  place— particularly  since  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  saw  fit  to  say,  "That 
is  where  he— Mr.  Edridge— stuck  his  neck 
out".  A  real  explanation  as  to  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber prefer  to  get  the  answers  to  his  charges? 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  You  are  scheduled  to  speak 
in  due  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  do  not  want  any 
answers;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes,  I  want  the  answers. 
But  you  will  have  lots  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  dug  a  hole  for 
yourself  and  I  am  going  to  drop  you  right 
into  it! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  deal 
with  another  subject.  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  members  supporting  this  gov- 
ernment are  so  unhappy  about  this  sort  of 
criticism.  This  is  the  sort  of  criticism  that  we, 
as  members  of  the  Opposition,  have  a  duty 
to  bring  before  this  House  and  the  people  of 
Ontario;  and  in  this  duty  we  will  not  shirk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  what  happened 
in  this  House  yesterday  and  today,  I  think 


some  comment  is  warranted  in  connection 
with  the  headlines  that  appeared  in  the 
papers,  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  today's  date.  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
reporting  on  the  speech  given  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr,  Roberts), 
says  this:  "NONG  stock  was  given  to  a 
politician— Roberts." 

The  Telegram  says:  "Cass  pledges  NONG 
action;  lay  charges  if  warranted." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  watching  in  this  House,  within  the  last 
36  hours,  one  of  the  most  fantastic  displays 
ever  given  in  any  democratic  jurisdiction  by 
any  government. 

We  have  had  shown  to  us,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  an  example 
of  Cabinet  members  fighting  one  with  the 
other,  of  Cabinet  Ministers  who  are  prepared 
to  get  up  in  this  House  and  apparently  break 
their  oath  of  secrecy.  We  have  seen,  in  all 
the  gory  details,  the  dying  efforts  of  a  dying 
government. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it 
might  be  of  some  interest  to  read  into  the 
record  the  oath  of  a  member  of  the  council. 
This  is  the  oath  that  is  required  to  be  sworn 
by  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  reads 
like  this: 

You— the  name  of  the  Cabinet  Minister 
concerned— do  sincerely  promise  and  swear 
that  you  will  serve  Her  Majesty  truly  and 
faithfully  in  the  place  of  her  council  in 
Her  Majesty's  province  of  Ontario.  You 
will  keep  close  and  secret  all  such  matters 
as  shall  be  treated,  debated  and  resolved 
in  the  executive  council  without  publishing 
or  disclosing  the  same  or  any  part  thereof 
by  word,  writing  or  otherwise  to  any 
person  out  of  the  same  council  and  yet  if 
any  matter  so  performed,  treated  and  de- 
bated in  any  executive  council  shall  touch 
any  particular  person  sworn  of  the  same 
council  upon  any  such  matter  as  shall  in 
anywise  concern  his  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  Queen's  Majesty,  you  will  in  no  wise 
open  the  same  but  keep  it  secret  as  you 
would  from  any  person  until  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  pleasine  be  known  in  that  behalf. 

This  is  a  most  solemn  oath,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  is  an  oath  sworn  traditionally  by  Cabinet 
Ministers  in  all  of  the  Commonwealth  juris- 
dictions where  we  have  the  type  of  democratic 
system  that  we  enjoy  in  this  province.  This 
is  an  oath  that  is  supported,  jealously  guarded 
by  all  Cabinet  Ministers.  On  occasions,  and 
we  have  seen  examples  in  the  United  King- 
dom, on  occasion  when  in  a  Budget  speech. 
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and  I  recall  one,  when  in  a  Budget  speech 
the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  on  his  way  to 
Parliament  happened  to  disclose  accidentally 
one  tiny  detail  of  the  Budget,  he  felt  called 
upon,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  regard  himself  as  being 
in  breach  of  an  oath  similar  to  this  and  he 
forthwith  resigned. 

Now,  what  did  we  see  here  in  this  legis- 
lative chamber  yesterday  afternoon?  We 
heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
the  former  Attorney-General,  get  up  and 
make  the  speech  he  did,  saying  that  NONG 
stock  was  given  to  a  politician.  Before  he  left 
the  portfolio  of  Attorney-General  he  had  come 
to  know  that  certain  information  that  was 
given  to  this  House  in  1959  was  incorrect, 
that  it  was  suported  by  false  affidavits.  There 
was  information  conveyed  to  this  province 
from  British  Columbia  and  an  investigation 
was  commenced.  As  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
was  able  to  pass  on  to  his  successor,  the  now 
Attorney-General  ( Mr.  Cass )  all  of  this 
information  so  that  in  due  course  the  investi- 
gation could  take  place  and  whatever  action 
would  be  indicated  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  this  type  of  information 
was  information  of  a  very  secret  nature.  If 
the  information  was  ready  and  available  to 
be  made  public,  then  it  should  have  been 
made  public  in  all  its  detail  yesterday! 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  right  did  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  have  to  get  up 
and  make  the  sort  of  statement  he  did  yester- 
day? What  right  did  he  have  to  get  up  and 
say  that  NONG  stock  was  given  to  a  poli- 
tician without  naming  him?  What  right  did 
he  have  to  get  up  and  give  away  Cabinet 
secrets? 

Now  it  may  be  that  some  hon.  Minister 
on  the  other  side  is  going  to  say  this  is  not 
a  Cabinet  matter.  Well  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  after  the  whole  history  of 
NONG,  the  whole  history  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  investigations  which  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  three  Ministers, 
which  shook  this  government  more  than  any 
other  single  incident  has  shaken  it  in  its  20- 
year  period,  if  this  was  not  a  Cabinet  matter, 
then  it  certainly  should  have  been!  I  say  to 
you,  sir,  that  when  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  rose  in  his  place  yesterday 
to  give  this  information,  that  he  was  betray- 
ing secrets  of  this  government,  that  he  was 
not  giving  away  information  at  the  pleasure 
of  Her  Majesty,  that  he  should  have  been 
in  a  position  to  do  this  if  anything  was  going 
to  be  said  about  it  at  all. 


Some  of  us  who  were  here  in  the  House 
early  this  afternoon  witnessed  the  unseemly 
confrontation  as  between  the  present  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  It  is  most  unusual,  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  irregular,  in  fact  a  shocking 
indictment  of  this  government  that  this  sort 
of  action  should  be  witnessed  in  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Do  not  get  carried  away. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  said  to  us  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  that  the  report  was  some  six  months 
away,  some  considerable  time  in  the  future. 
If  this  was  so,  if  in  the  theory  of  Cabinet 
responsibility  the  hon.  Attorney-General  was 
announcing  government  policy,  then  I  say,  sir, 
what  clearer  indication  could  we  have  tlian 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
was  in  breach  of  his  oath  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council? 

There  was  mention  made  this  afternoon  of 
playing  political  games. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture ) :  Do  not  be  silly. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  playing  of  political  games  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  completely  unable  to  control 
his  Cabinet.  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
was  completely  unable  to  bridle— 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  the  leader 
of  the  hon.  member's  party? 


Interjections  by  several  hon. 


ibers. 


Mr.  Singer:  It  is  a  pity,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  not  able  to 
control  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  prevent  this  partial  statement, 
damning  unnamed  people  and  making  it  a 
part  of  the  public  record.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  is  well  known  throughout  this  province  at 
the  i^resent  time,  the  new  investigation  into 
NONG  is  a  matter  of  great  public  importance. 
There  are  many  suggestions  that  the  poli- 
tician might  be  A,  B,  C,  or  D.  There  are 
many  people  who  are  concerned  that  other 
people  think  it  might  be  them.  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  clear  and  obvious  duty  of 
this  government  now,  since  it  has  already 
betrayed  its  real  duty,  the  clear  and  obvious 
duty  of  this  government  now  is  to  make 
public  all  of  the  facts  that  it  has  available. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  has  been  a 
shabby  performance  by  this  government. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  in  what  he  did  yester- 
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day  in  his  speech,  betrayed  his  government 
and  betrayed  his  oath  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliat  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  sitting  there 
and  doing  nothing  about  this  and  in  saying 
nothing  about  this,  is  betraying  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  Now  the  hon.  member 
will  get  some  answers. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  is  quite  free  with  the  use  of 
such  phrases  as  shameful,  shocking,  shabby. 

I  think  that  this  could  quite  properly— 
these  phrases  could  quite  properly  apply  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  himself 
tonight,  particularly  in  respect  to  those 
matters  which  concern  the  liquor  control 
board  and  with  which  I  am  very  familiar. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  first  might  have 
had  the  courtesy,  if  he  was  going  to  go  into 
such  a  matter,  to  have  given  me  some  notice 
so  that  I  could  have  had  my  file  here. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Now 
the  hon.  Minister  should  not  weaken  his  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  weakening 
the  case.  I  have  got  my  file  here.  Just  give 
me  a  chance,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  would  have,  Mr. 
Speaker,  saved  a  lot  of  time.  I  would  not 
have  to  shuffle  through  a  lot  of  papers.  I 
would  have  brought  the  pertinent  papers.  It 
is  just  by  some  fortuitous  circumstances  that 
I  happened  this  afternoon  to  have  my  assis- 
tant with  me  and  we  were  preparing  a  reply 
to  the  council  of  Peterborough  who  were 
asking  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  and 
he  went  out  and  got  it.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  hon.  Min- 
ister will  be  asking  for  a  raise. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
The  hon.  members  opposite  cannot  take  it, 
that  is  the  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Actually,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thought  that  the  city  of  Peterborough  by 
about  this  time  would  have  had  a  special 
celebration  in  honour  of  myself  and  presented 
me  with  some  sort  of  medal  and  oak  leaves, 
because  if  we  ever  had  any  trouble  in  trying 
to  satisfy  a  city  and  a  city  council,  it  was 
in  the  city  of  Peterborough.  Now  the  hon. 
member  read  portions  of  clippings  and  por- 
tions of  statements,  of  editorials,  but  did  not 


read  them  all.    I  think  he  should  have  had 
the  courtesy  to  read  the  letter  which  I  had— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  during  my 
remarks  that  in  order  not  to  unduly  labour 
the  House,  I  v.'ould  only  read  portions  of 
them.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  hon.  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio  feels  very  badly  about 
the  Peterborough  situation- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order! 

The  member  can  rise  on  a  point  of 
order  and  I  presume  the  point  of  order  was 
that  he  only  read  a  portion  of  them  on  pur- 
pose as  it  were.  Now  there  is  no  need  to  say 
too  much  more. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  just  want  to  say  one  more 
word,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  if  it  will  assist  the 
hon.  Minister,  I  will  send  them  across  to  him 
and  he  can  read  whatever  portions  of  them  he 
wants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  usual,  Mr.  Speaker, 
hon.  members  across  the  way  can  dish  it  out 
days  on  end,  but  they  cannot  take  at  least 
five  minutes  of  it.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  probably  does  not  know  it,  but 
he  has  been  made  a  "patsy"  for  a  vendor  who 
was  attempting  to  unload  some  property  on 
the  liquor  control  board  and  we  would  not 
pay  him  his  price.  This  proposed  vendor  has 
been  making  trouble  apparently  in  the  city 
of  Peterborough  and  for  the  council  ever 
since. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  case  first  came 
to  my  attention,  we  had  reams  and  reams 
of  correspondence  from  the  city  of  Peter- 
borovigh,  from  all  sorts  of  citizens  pressuring 
the  licjuor  control  board  to  establish  another 
store  in  Peterborough  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous congestion,  because  of  the  problem 
of  looking  after  the  citizens  of  Peterborough 
with  the  one  existing  store.  The  city  of 
Peterborough  is  cut  up  from  the  standpoint 
of  wet  and  dry  areas  and  it  made  it  very 
difficult  apparently  to  find  a  suitable  location 
in  the  city  of  Peterborough.  Because  of  the 
background,  because  of  all  the  agitation  and 
all  the  pressures  and  the  deputations  and  all 
the  letters  which  were  written,  and  as  I  say 
the  reams  and  reams  of  correspondence  which 
preceded  my  going  into  the  board  and  taking 
over,  when  I  looked  at  this  file  I  decided 
for  my  own  satisfaction  that  I  was  going  to 
go  there  myself  and  make  sure  that  every- 
thing was  in  order. 

Now  how  anyone  can  possibly  charge  that 
the  city  council  knew  nothing  about  this  is 
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beyond  me,  because  we  did  in  this  case  what 
I  presume,  as  far  as  any  of  my  officials  have 
been  able  to  inform  me,  what  we  have  never 
done  before,  and  that  is  gone  to  a  city  and 
actually  sat  down  with  the  mayor  and  the 
city  clerk.  I  had  my  officials  there.  We  spent 
all  day  looking  over  various  locations. 

.  Mr.  MacDonald:  What  year  did  that 
happen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  just  this 
past  year.  I  have  only  been  at  the  board 
a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister reconcile  it  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  there  is  a 
lot  of  this  that  does  not  reconcile  with  what 
the  hon.  member  said.    We  will  prove  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  about  what  the  mayor 
5aid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  never  mind.  I 
will  tell  the  hon.  member  about  what  the 
mayor  said. 

.  Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
tiling  at  a  time. 

.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  prove,  when 
iparticularly  a  government  agency  goes  out  to 
purchase  some  property— it  is  very  simple 
iu  many  instances  to  prove  that  somebody 
paid  X  hundreds  or  X  thousands  of  dollars 
a  few  years  ago  for  some  property,  and  it 
becomes  very  sinister  when  the  government 
agency  pays  considerably  more  for  that  pro- 
perty a  few  years  later. 

;  Now  what  actually  happened  when  I  got 
to  the  city  of  Peterborough?  We  met  in  the 
hotel  with  the  mayor  and  the  city  clerk.  We 
had  all  the  maps,  we  had  all  the  locations, 
Which  had  been  talked  about— and  I  just 
added  up  the  ones  I  have  got  on  this  page 
totalling  19.  For  various  reasons,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  could  not  be  considered, 
cither  because  of  traffic  congestion,  reports 
from  the  police  as  to  the  traffic  problems  they 
would  create  and  because  of  very  substantial 
fjums  of  money  that  would  have  had  to  be 
expended.  Most  of  the  pressure— most  of 
tl^is,  is  caused  by  some  of  those  people 
who  try  to  hold  us  up,  and  I  refused  to  go 
£or  it.  They  wanted  $70,000  and  $50,000 
^nd  $40,000,  and  everybody— well  I  should 
«ot  say  everybody— many  of  them  came  and 
felt  that  we  should  do  this  because  they  had 
some  influence  with  somebody  on  the  city 
council,   because  they   knew   somebody   and 


that  sort  of  thing  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
went  up  myself. 

Now  I  visited  with  the  mayor.  Mayor 
McBride  could  not  possibly  deny  that.  I 
visited  these  properties  with  the  city  clerk, 
who  could  not  possibly  deny  that.  We  went 
to  all  of  these  locations  and  finally  we  came 
to  a  conclusion  when  we  were  there.  Some- 
body—as a  matter  of  fact  I  think  we  were 
going  out  through  this  area— and  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  map  and  I  said  "What  about  a  pro- 
perty out  here?"  and  they  said  this  was  dry. 
We  looked  across  the  street  and  they  said 
we  think  that  would  be  all  right  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  McGillis  farm. 

At  that  time  we  discussed  matters  with  Mr. 
McGillis  and  he  insisted  that  he  could  not 
sell  any  portion  of  that  property.  The  story 
he  told  us  was  that  he  had  to  sell  it  all.  It  had 
something  to  do  with— if  I  recall— and  if  I  am 
a  little  faulty  in  some  minor  details,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  hope  the  House  would  rea- 
lize that  in  essence  the  nub  of  what  I  am 
speaking  is  correct.  The  facts,  essentially  are 
correct. 

He  wanted  about  $90,000,  and  I  think  it 
was  about  30  acres.  There  are  so  many 
papers  here  it  would  take  me  about  a  week 
to  go  through  them.  It  had  something  to  do 
that  if  he  subdivided  the  property,  he  would 
therefore  be  taxable  as  a  subdivider,  but 
if  he  sold  it  in  total  it  would  have  been  a 
capital  gain.    This  was  the  story. 

So  we  discussed  it  with  the  then  mayor  and 
with  the  then  city  clerk.  They  were  so  anxious 
to  get  a  liquor  store  and  they  were  so  anxious 
for  us  to  have  this  property,  that  they  were 
going  to  take  back  to  their  council  the  propo- 
sition that  the  city  council  would  buy  the 
whole  of  the  McGillis  property  and  sell  us 
whatever  we  required.  We  said:  Well,  in  such 
an  instance  they  would  probably  make  a  good 
profit  out  of  it  because  we  are  faced  with  a 
possibility  of  paying  $60,000  and  $70,000  and 
$40,000  for  property.  We  would  be  glad  to 
pay  $10,000  or  $15,000  or  $20,000  for  what 
we  needed  and  therefore  that  will  help  your 
city  council  in  bringing  down  the  cost  of  the 
balance  of  the  property  and  it  could  probably 
be  developed  for  some  other  purpose. 

They  thought  this  was  a  tremendous  idea 
and  they  were  going  back  to  their  council  and 
put  this  proposition  to  them.  Apparently,  this 
fell  through.  Now  because  of  all  of  the 
agitation  that  was  going  on,  I  sort  of  antici- 
pated that  this  looked  like  the  kind  of  a 
proposition  that  would  develop  into  some 
trouble  some  day,  with  all  of  these  real  estate 
people  trying  to  foist  their  property  on  the 
board. 
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Now  that  is  one  thing  I  learned  at  the 
liquor  control  board.  If  you  have  10  or  15 
people  offering  you  property  and  you  finally 
decide  on  one,  all  of  the  balance  feel  that 
there  was  some  political  influence  involved 
in  the  one  you  bought  and  there  has  been 
no  justice  involved  in  the  way  you  handled 
them,  and  they  start  to  phone  their  members 
and  their  aldermen  and  there  is  all  sorts  of 
agitation.  So  in  anticipation  of  this,  I  put  this 
on  the  record.  I  have  here  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  the  sheriff  or  the 
mayor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  mayor  has  become  the  sheriff.  I  suppose  if 
I  saw  him  today,  I  would  not  recognize  him. 
Probably  the  first  and  only  time  I  saw  him, 
was  at  that  time.  Now  if  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  pursue  it  in  some  other  fashion,  he 
can  pursue  it  at  some  other  time.  Let  us 
get  this  correct. 

I  wrote  to  the  mayor  on  June  18,  1962: 
His  Worship  Mayor  S.  A.  McBride, 
City  Hall, 

Peterborough,  Ontario. 
Dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

At  a  meeting  of  our  planning  committee 
June  6,  1962,  properties  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  board  for  a  second  store  in 
Peterborough  were  discussed  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  you  up  to  date  and  get  your 
views  on  this  problem. 

As  you  know,  your  City  Clerk,  Mr. 
Outram,  has  advised  us  that  any  properties 
presently  zoned  "neighbourhood  com- 
mercial" would  have  to  be  rezoned  before 
a  liquor  store  could  be  erected.  This  would 
eliminate  the  McWilliams  property  at 
Chemong  Road  and  Wolsley  Street  and 
the  property  at  George  and  Park  Hill 
Roads." 

These  were  apparently  properties  which  we 

had  seen  at  that  time. 

The  McCormick  property  at  Water  and 
Hilliard  Streets  was  also  considered,  and 
while  it  is  zoned  "light  industrial"  it 
might  cause  further  traffic  congestion.  The 
Wedver  property— this  may  be  "Weaver"— 
on  McConnel  Street  next  to  the  Brewers' 
Retail  Store  has  been  suggested  but  traffic 
here  is  very  heavy  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
sufficient  property  could  be  acquired  to 
provide  adequate  parking.  Our  Mr.  Abra 
was  talking  to  Mr.  Outram  last  week  about 
the  McGillis  property  on  Lansdowne  Street 
East- 


This  is  the  property  that  the  city  council  an^ 
the  mayor  are  not  supposed  to  know  anything; 
about. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  city  vJ^as 
not  able  to  purchase  and  sell  the  board  a 
lot  there  as  was  discussed  at  the  meeting 
last  February  which  was  arranged  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Keith  Brown,  MPP. 

Would  you  let  me  know  if  your  council 
or  planning  board  have  any  special  require- 
ments if  we  are  successful  in  arranging  the 
purchase  of  this  property?  I  would  assufne 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  using  septic 
tanks  here  imtil  the  city  is  in  a  position' to 
extend  their  sewer  system  to  service  it. 
Mr.  Outram  mentioned  that  the  city  is 
planning  annexation  of  other  sections  of 
the  surrounding  townships  which  are  pres- 
ently dry  under  local  option.  He  then 
suggests  there  will  probably  be  a  vote 
of  local  option  and  if  such  a  vote  shoi^ld 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  liquor 
stores  then  the  picture  becomes  entirely 
different  insofar  as  the  location  of  liquoV 
stores  is  concerned,  etc. 

Now  that  is  insofar  as  the  mayor  and  the 
city  council  knew  anything  about  this.  How 
they  could  possibly  know  any  more  or  be 
more  informed  than  having  the  liquor  com- 
missioner and  the  staff  come  up  to  visit 
with  them,  I  do  not  know.  I  mean  we  could 
argue,  if  we  had  only  correspondence,  that 
it  got  into  the  wrong  hands  or  something. 
But  we  were  there  personally  and  we  visited 
practically  the  whole  of  the  city.  We  visited 
many  of  these  properties  and  I  could,  if  neces- 
sary, outline  to  this  House  other  properties 
and  the  reasons  they  were  refused.  Many  of 
them  were  refused  because  of  the  reports 
of  the  chief  of  police. 

Now  let  us  find  out  about  this  suggestion 
that  the  planning  commissioner  knew  nothing 
about  it.    This  is  the  biggest  joke  of  the  lot. 

I  have  here— in  the  first  place  the  hon. 
members  should  know  we  could  not  go  'in 
there  unless  we  had  the  permission  of  the 
planning  department.  I  think,  quite  franklyj 
sir,  that  the  planning  director  was  play- 
ing on  words,  because  if  I  heard  the  hon. 
member  correctly  I  think  he  said  that  the' 
"liquor  board  had  never  asked  him,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  Actually  as  the  hon.' 
member  who  is  a  solicitor  probably  does  know* 
the  purchaser  does  not  usually  ask  for  this; 
The  vendor  usually  does  it. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  director  o^ 
planning,  Peter  Edridge,  of  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough, dated  April  6,  1962.  It  is  a  cop)( 
of  a  letter  sent  to  Messrs.  Kerr,  McElderry, 
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Howell,  Fleming,  Bark,  Crook  and  Murphy, 
barristers,  415  Water  Street,  Peterborough, 
Ontario,  attention  Mr.  W.  D.  Bark. 

Dear  Mr.  Bark: 

Re  application  for  approval  of  sale  of 
part  lot  31,  plan  lA  north  of  Downer 
Street,  McGillis  property. 

I  desire  to  inform  you  that  at  the  city 
of  Peterborough  planning  board  meeting 
on  Thursday  April  5,  1962,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed:  "That  this  sale 
be  approved  and  the  chairman  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer be  authorized  to  endorse 
the  con\eyance  of  this  property  to  the 
li(luor  control  board." 

If  you  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  convey- 
ance to  this  office,  we  would  be  pleased  to 
bave  it  executed  and  stamped  for  regis- 
tration. 

Yours  \ery  truly,  Peter  Edridge,  Planning 
Director. 

How  anybody  could  claim  that  the  planning 
director  did  not  know  about  this  is  beyond 
me,  too.  I  do  not  know  what  is  happening 
in  the  city  of  Peterborough,  but  everyone 
who  was  on  the  record  here  as  having  con- 
sulted with  us  and  we  consulting  with  them 
and  going  to  see  property  with  us  and  giving 
us  permission  and  badgering  us  to  get  the 
property,  is  apparently  denying  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.    I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  suppose 
tliey  have  too  man>-  liquor  stores? 

Mr.  Singer:  Aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Peterborough   Examiner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:    Well- 
Mr.  Singer:    It  is  a  great  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Are  tiiese  jiroper 
documents? 

"Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  The  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  must  bear  respon- 
.sfliility  for  them,  if  he  is  reading  them  here. 

i^Ion.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  other  cor- 
respondence here,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  will 
not  bother  the  House  with,  but  if  they  want 
it  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  let  them  read 
it.  There  is  all  sorts  of  correspondence  here 
from  the  city  clerk  to  the  board  in  which  we 
discuss  various  properties.  So  how  they  could 
possibly  say  they  knew  nothing  about  this  is 
beyond  me.  Further,  the  letter  which  the  hon. 
fuember  read  which  I  had  written  to  the 
Peterborough  Examiner,  I  am  going  to  read 


to  the  House  in  total,  the  complete  letter, 
and  I  think  this  explains  a  lot. 

This  is  to  Mr.  Ralph  Hancox,  executive 
editor,  Peterborough  Examiner.  This  is  dated 
March  14,  1963. 

Dear  Mr.  Hancox: 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber owes  him  an  apology. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  did  not  read  any  letter  that  the  liquor 
commissioner  wrote  to  the  Peterborough 
Exatniner.  I  read  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Upper.  I  ha\'e  no  knowledge  of  a  letter  that 
he  wrote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  apologize. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  should 
have  known,  because  the  hon.  member  was 
going  through  all  these  records  and  all  these 
clippings.  One  of  these  clippings,  this  letter, 
was  printed  in  the  Peterborough  Examiner 
just  a  day  or  two  after  March  14.  As  I  said, 
whoever  is  making  a  "patsy"  of  the  hon. 
member  did  not  give  him  this  clipping.  Here 
is  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Peter- 
borough Examiner  because  of  the  comments 
they  were  making  in  which  they  suggested 
that  the  liquor  board  had  not  shown  the 
proper  courtesy  to  the  city  of  Peterborough 
or  had  not  given  them  any  consideration  at 
all. 

Dear  Mr.  Hancox: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
replying  to  some  criticisms  in  your  news- 
paper over  the  location  of  the  new  liquor 
store  in  Peterborough  and  of  correcting 
certain  misunderstandings  which  have  evi- 
dently cropped  up. 

In  the  first  place,  former  Mayor  Stanley 
McBride  is  reported  as  stating  that  at  no 
time  did  the  liquor  control  board  consult 
with  the  city  about  the  location  of  this 
store.  Second,  the  city  planning  director 
Peter  Edridge  was  quoted  as  stating  that 
at  no  time  did  the  liquor  control  board 
make  a  formal  approach  to  the  planning 
board. 

Further,  your  newspaper  has  stated 
editorially  that  our  board  has  disregarded 
normal  courtesy  in  dealing  with  the  citizens 
of  Peterborough. 

If  I  might  be  accorded  the  space  in  your 
newspaper  to  reply,  I  would  first  point  out 
that  not  only  was  the  former  mayor  con- 
sulted but  the  council  and  city  officials 
assisted  us  in  our  efforts  to  find  a  suitable 
store  location. 
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Because  of  our  difficulty  in  finding  a 
suitable  location  many  consultations  were 
held.  I,  myself,  took  the  time  to  visit 
various  locations  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
McBride,  the  then  mayor,  Mr.  Outram, 
city  clerk  and  Mr.  Keith  Brown,  MPP, 
along  with  officials  from  our  board.  We 
went  to  great  lengths  and  took  considerable 
time  in  discussing  the  problem  and  visiting 
potential  locations  with  these  city  officials. 

On  June  13,  1962,  I  wrote  Mr.  McBride 
in  his  official  capacity  as  mayor  asking  his 
views  and  that  of  city  council  on  various 
properties  we  had  under  consideration.  We 
received  no  reply  to  this  letter. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Edridge  that  the  liquor  control  board  did 
not  consult  the  planning  board,  may  I 
point  out  that  we  have  a  photostat  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  April  6,  1962  signed  by  Mr. 
Edridge  in  which  he  states  that  the  plan- 
ning board  approved  of  the  proposed  sale 
of  part  of  the  McGillis  property  to  the 
liquor  control  board. 

The  planning  board  dealt  with  this 
matter  on  April  5,  some  six  months  before 
we  eventually  acquired  the  site. 

While  the  liquor  control  board  being  a 
Crown  agency  is  not  required  to  obtain 
approval  of  planning  boards,  we  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  consult  them  in  such 
matters. 

As  happened  in  this  case,  the  normal 
procedure  is  for  the  vendor  of  the  property 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  planning 
board  for  a  specific  sale. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  state- 
ments that  we  did  not  consult  city  officials 
when  the  very  contrary  is  a  matter  of  fact 
and  record,  and  when  everyone  concerned 
both  in  Peterborough  and  on  our  board  is 
aware  of  the  time  and  effort  which  was 
spent  in  an  effort  to  find  a  suitable  location 
for  a  store,  the  need  for  which  was  being 
impressed  upon  us  by  city  officials  who 
were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  impatience 
at  our  inability  to  find  a  suitable  location. 

Now,   Mr.   Speaker,   I   would   like   the  hon. 

members  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this; 

and  this  is  a  letter  dated  March  14,  so  we 

are  talking  about  February  of  this  year- 
Last  month  the  present  mayor,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Boorman  and  city  clerk  Mr.  E.  A. 
Outram  had  occasion  to  be  in  my  office  and 
assured  me  that  they  were  satisfied  that 
our  board  made  every  effort  to  consult  city 
officials  and  representatives  at  the  time. 
At  one  stage  in  our  discussion  I  offered 
to  hold  up  the  building  of  our  new  store 


if  they  felt  the  location  was  not  a  suitable 
one.  Both  Mr.  Boorman  and  Mr.  Outram 
reassured  me  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
location  and  urged  us  to  go  ahead  with  the 
building. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
publish  this  statement  in  your  newspaper 
so  that  the  citizens  of  Peterborough  will  be 
made  aware  of  the  facts. 

Yours  sincerely,      :• 

Allan  Grossman, 

» 

Chief  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Somebody  has  used  the  hon.  member. 
Somebody  has  given  him  a  wrong  push— I 
have  an  idea  who  it  is,  because  there  is 
some  man  who  has  been  badgering  us  to 
death  trying  to  prove  that  we  should  have 
paid  him  some  $40,000-odd  for  a  piece  of 
land.  Now  it  could  be  argued  that  we  should 
not  have  paid  $22,000.  We  might  have  gotten 
it  for  $15,000  or  $10,000  or  $12,000;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  having  regard  for  all 
of  the  suitable  locations  that  we  visited,  in 
the  presence  of  the  officials  of  the  city  of 
Peterborough  we  found  that  this  was  the 
only  one  which  had  a  reasonable  price  tag 
attached  to  it— reasonable,  having  regard  to 
what  we  would  have  had  to  pay  for  other 
properties.  I  could  give  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  if  they  require,  chapter  and  verse 
of  all  the  properties  we  looked  at  and  the 
prices  asked  for  them-$45,000  and  $56,000. 
Incidentally,  some  of  these  properties  would 
have  had  to  be  razed  and  there  would  have 
been  expenses  attached  to  this.  We  have 
letters  here  from  the  traffic  engineers  and 
other  officials,  giving  us  reasons  why  we  could 
not  take  most  of  those  properties.  I  think  that 
speaks  for  itself.  I  have  told  the  hon,  member 
once  before  when  he  made  a  statement  he 
should  not  have,  that  I  think  the  proper  thing 
for  him  to  do  would  be  to  get  up  on  his  feet 
and  apologize  for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  power 
of  expropriation?  *^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  the  powers 
of  expropriation.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  a  member  of  the  select  committee  on 
expropriation,  and  in  going  through  the 
powers  of  expropriation  of  various  boards  we 
found  that  the  liquor  control  board  had  the 
power  of  expropriation.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Cass),  will  confirm  the  fact  that  I  stated  at 
that  time  that  I  did  not  think  that  liquor 
stores  were  that  important  for  the  liquor 
control  board  to  have  powers  of  expropriation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  easily  imagine  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  getting  up  in 
high  dudgeon  if  we  expropriated  a  property 
for  a  liquor  store,  saying,  "Isn't  that  shame- 
ful?" and  looking  up  at  the  press  gallery,  say- 
ing, "Shameful.  Imagine  that,  taking  away 
jjeople's  property  for  such  a  vile  thing  as  a 
liquor  store." 

An  hon.  member:  Why  does  he  not 
apologize? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  go  through  the  record, 
sir,  I  thought  one  of  the  questions  would  be: 
"Why  did  you  not  apply  for  the  rezoning  of 
some  of  those  properties?"  The  answer  to 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  for  the  very  same  reason. 

Imagine  the  liquor  board  going  into  a  resi- 
dential area  and  asking  the  city  council  or 
the  planning  board,  and  then  going  to  the 
municipal  board,  and  asking  it  to  rezone  a 
property,  so  we  could  put  a  liquor  store  in 
there.  All  those  hypocrites  on  the  other  side 
who  talk  out  of  two  sides  of  their  mouths  at 
the  same  time  when  they  talk  about  liquor, 
would  have  got  up  in  high  dudgeon  and  said, 
"Isn't  that  terrible?"  Twenty  minutes  before 
that,  they  might  have  got  up  and  said,  "Why 
don't  you  do  something  sensible  about  liquor 
laws?  Bring  them  up  from  imder  the  table, 
talk  about  liquor  as  if  it  is  something  legiti- 
mate." Yet  if  you  went  to  get  some  zoning 
changed  to  get  a  liquor  store  in  the  proper 
location,  they  would  get  up  and  very  indig- 
nantly say,  "Isn't  that  a  terrible  thing,  for  a 
liquor  store  to  go  into  these  places,  and  throw 
these  poor  people  out  of  their  houses?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  property  was  a 
very  suitable  property,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  which  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
had.  Now  that  I  recall  it,  the  mayor  and 
everyone  agreed  this  would  have  been  a 
terrible  thing,  because,  "Imagine  the  outcry, 
imagine  the  outcry."  I  saw  these  were  rather 
modest  homes.  There  were  probably  six  or 
seven  properties.  I  imagine  there  were  20  or 
30  people  living  in  these  homes,  and  I 
imagine  the  outcry  from  these  people  say- 
ing, "Imagine  the  liquor  board  throwing  these 
people  out  of  their  houses  just  to  put  up  a 
liquor  store  to  sell  that  vile  product."  Enough 
of  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  they  would  do. 
That  is  why  you  are  there,  and  we  are  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Meanwhile  back  to 
the  Budget  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  And  just 
before  I  get  to  the  copious  notes  of  my 
speech,  I  might  note  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  made  quite  a  to  do  when 


he  read  the  report  of  the  London  commission 
inquiring  into  the  borough  systems.  In  his 
great  panegyric  of  praise  for  the  Metro  system 
he  kept  telling  us  for  20  minutes  what  a 
wonderful  system  this  was  and  how  wonder- 
fully it  is  working.  Not  once  did  he  say  it  was 
courageous  of  this  government  to  put  the 
Metro  system  in  and  take  a  chance  that  it 
would  work  well.  Not  once  did  he  say  it  has 
given  Metro  such  great  assistance  and  that  is 
why  it  is  such  a  successfnl  system. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  order.  If  the  hon. 
Minister  had  listened  and  was  not  quite  so 
anxious  to  set  up  strawmen  before  he  knocked 
them  down,  he  would  have  heard  me  say  that 
even  though  the  pressure  built  up  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  almost  irresistible,  I  compli- 
mented the  government  on  passing  Bill  No. 
80.  I  went  on  from  that  to  compliment  Mr. 
Gardiner,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Metro 
corporation.  If  the  hon.  Minister  would  listen 
instead  of  making  speeches  that  he  does  not 
know  anything  about  he  would  be  aware  of 
these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  member  of  this  House  who  should 
never  make  any  comment  about  anybody  else 
making  speeches,  it  is  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre.  I  am  sure  the  records  will  prove 
after  this  session  is  over,  if  it  ever  is  over, 
that  there  will  have  been  two  or  three  or 
four  or  five  or  perhaps  six  hundred  thousand 
words  spoken  by  the  hon.  member  in  this 
session  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Ninety  per  cent  non- 
sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  doing 
this,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre,  who  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong,  is  speaking  up  strongly  against 
amalgamation.  That  is  correct,  the  hon. 
member  says.  Of  course  he  realizes  that  is  in 
distinct  contradiction  of  what  his  hon.  leader's 
views  are,  because  his  hon.  leader  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  amalgamation.  You 
deny  that?  If  you  do  not  realize  it,  I  will 
remind  Mr.  Speaker  and  the  hon.  member 
that  on  page  2015  of  April  5,  1963,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
stated  among  other  things: 

I  believe  personally  as  the  hon.  member 

for  Woodbine  has  said   that  the  ultimate 

answer  will  be  amalgamation. 
What  is  that  if  not  in  favour?  Of  course  we 
expect  this  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  get  myself 
into  the  mood  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  as 
other  hon.  members  have  done,  for  the  very 
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able  manner  in  which  you  conduct  the  affairs 
of  this  House.  Since  you  assumed  the  office 
of  Speaker,  you  have  proved  to  be  a  man  of 
great  patience  and  tolerance,  and  who,  with 
a  great  deal  of  courtesy,  has  weathered  many 
a  storm  in  this  assembly.  Sometimes  the  hon. 
members  opposite  remind  me  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  at  the  UN.  They  go  in  for  a  great 
tirade  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  get  up 
and  leave  in  a  huff.  I  gave  the  hon.  member 
the  courtesy  of  sitting  through,  I  think,  two 
and  a  half  hours  of  his  speech.  However, 
we  will  try  to  get  along  without  him.  It  will 
be  difficult  but  we  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many  occa- 
sions when  one  has  wondered  at  your  ability 
to  maintain  your  equanimity.  There  have 
been  many  instances  when  you  must  have 
found  it  most  difficult  to  restrain  yourself 
from  going  to  the  extreme  of  naming  certain 
hon.  members  when  they  had  become  down- 
right obstreperous.  You  have  appreciated  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take, 
and  as  you  have  often  stated,  the  use  of  com- 
mon sense  in  debate,  rather  than  sticking  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  rules  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  I  assure  you  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Liberal  member  who  has  flagrantly  shown 
his  disrespect  of  you  and  your  office  is  much 
deplored  by  all  other  hon.  members.  Perhaps 
it  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  that  party 
in  this  House  as  expressed  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  NDP  (Mr.  MacDonald)— you  will  notice 
I  did  not  say  NDP  party— who  stated  on 
April  17: 

We  have  had  a  great  display  this  after- 
noon of  why  the  Liberal  Party  is  not 
worthy  of  power,  of  how  a  little  taste  of 
what  they  think  is  going  to  be  power, 
makes  them  drunk  so  quickly  that  they  get 
up  and  insult  the  Speaker.  They  indulge 
in  calculated  defiance  in  breach  of  the  rules 
of  the  House.  Yet  these  are  the  people  who 
think  they  are  worthy  of  power.  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  people  of  Ontario 
than  that  they  will  entrust  it  with  them. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  NDP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  was  the  best 
speech  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  ever 
made. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  same  problem.  My  wife  is  in  the  gallery 
and  she  always  says  "be  nice  to  everyone." 
It  has  been  very  difficult  tonight.  It  must 
have  been  very  trying,  too,  at  times,  even 
with,  some  of  the  good-natured  heckling  that 


goes  on.  I  suppose  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  I  have  been  guilty  of  this,  as  have 
others. 

I  hope,  sir,  my  obvious  respect  for  you  and 
your  office  would  lead  you  to  forgive  me 
those  few  occasions  in  which  I  may  have  in- 
dulged in  that  pastime. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  personal  kindnesses  to  me  during  your 
term  as  Speaker.  You  have  always  been 
generous  with  your  time  and  advice  when- 
ever I  have  had  occasion  to  avail  myself  of 
your  good  offices.  As  you  have  announced 
your  retirement  from  public  life  when  this 
Parliament  is  dissolved,  may  I  wish  for  you 
and  your  good  lady,  continued  good  health, 
happiness  and  a  long  life  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
usually  speaks  on  the  Budget  debate  about 
his  own  department.  The  hon.  members  know 
I  reported  on  my  department's  activities  be- 
fore the  standing  committee  on  government 
commissions  some  weeks  ago.  Of  course, 
the  proceedings  of  that  committee  are  not 
officially  on  the  record.  However,  I  beg  the 
indulgence  of  tiie  hon.  members  while  I  now, 
as  a  member  of  this  House,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  observations  of  a  gen- 
eral nature. 

The  constituency  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  representing  since  1955,  St.  Andrew 
riding,  is  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan 
area  in  Canada.  In  geographical  area  it  is 
much  smaller  than  most  of  the  ridings  of  the 
other  hon.  members.  In  fact,  I  have  heard 
some  criticism  expressed  about  the  number  of 
voters  in  my  riding.  However,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  number  of  eligible 
voters  doesn't  by  any  means  reflect  the  num- 
ber of  people  I  represent.  My  district  is  the 
first  stop  of  a  large  portion  of  the  newcomers 
to  our  country  and  our  province.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  fine  people  who  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  to  qualify  for  citizen- 
ship but  who  are  still  entitled  to  and  need 
service  and  guidance  from  their  member  of 
Parliament.  The  population  of  St.  Andrew 
is  probably  about  60,000,  even  though  there 
are  only  about  18,000  to  20,000  ehgible 
voters. 

I  would,  at  this  time,  pay  tribute  to 
those  fine  leaders  in  our  community  who  so 
unstintingly  give  of  their  time  and  talents 
in  the  service  of  their  fellow  man.  We  have 
many  in  St.  Andrew  who  serve  in  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Western  Hospital,  St.  Chris- 
topher House,  the  University  Settlement 
Recreation  Centre,  St.  Alban's  Boys'  Club, 
the  Home  Service  Association,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Association  for   Retarded  Children,  the 
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Scott  Mission,  and  many  other  organizations 
and  institutions  dedicated  to  human  better- 
ment. I  am  privileged  to  be  associated  with 
many  of  these  organizations  and  know,  from 
close  personal  relationship,  the  tremendous 
contribution  that  many  public-spirited  citi- 
zens are  making  in  the  area.  These  fine 
people,  along  with  many  churches  and  syna- 
gogues have  been  doing  a  remarkable  job  in 
the  interests  of  all  in  our  great  and  cosmo- 
politan district. 

Speaking  of  churches,  the  area  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve  in  this  Legislature  probably 
has  a  more  varied  cross-section  of  religious 
institutions  than  any  other  riding  in  Canada. 
We  have  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  Angli- 
can, Apostolic,  Armenian,  Associated  Gospel, 
Baptist,  Buddhist,  Catholic,  Christian  Com- 
munity, Christian  Reformed,  Christian 
Science,  Lutheran,  Orthodox,  Pentecostal, 
Presbyterian,  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  Salvation  Army,  and  United 
Church,  as  well  as  several  synagogues. 

The  new  arrivals  and  the  citizens  generally 
known  as  being  of  ethnic  origin  do  not  want 
or  ask  for  special  treatment.  What  they  do 
want  and  get  is  understanding  for  some  of 
their  special  problems  and  a  helping  hand 
when  needed. 

The  largest  single  group  in  the  area  is 
Anglo-Saxon  in  origin  and  most  have  lived 
there  for  many  years.  The  open-hearted 
manner  in  which  they  have  helped  in  the 
integration  of  the  many  thousands  of  new 
arrivals  over  the  years  is  a  tribute  to  their 
understanding,  sympathy,  and  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
some  minor  irritations.  There  are  bound  to 
be  with  such  a  large  cosmopolitan  family. 
But  by  and  large,  having  regard  for  the 
varied  backgrounds  and  different  creeds  of 
so  many  people  living  together  in  such  close 
quarters,  it  is  most  heartening  to  see  how 
well  they  get  along  together. 

It  is  a  colourful  area  and  one  which  has 
and  will  continue  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  our  culture.  The  blending  of  this 
myriad  of  tongues,  talents  and  tastes  is  con- 
ducive to  cultural  achievement.  My  constitu- 
ents take  an  active  interest  in  the  arts,  drama, 
and  music  and  will  welcome  the  step  taken 
by  our  provincial  government  to  establish 
a  provincial  arts  council.  In  such  a  small  area, 
one  can  enjoy  the  cuisine  and  artistic  talents 
of  many  lands.  Already  a  person  who  has 
made  his  mark  on  tlie  cultural  and  business 
scene  of  this  city  has  made  a  start  on  an 
artists'  community  in  the  district.  If  inter- 
ested people  in  the  area,  like  Mr.  Edwin 
Mirvish,  will  join  together  to  offer  help,  ad- 


vice, suggestions,  and  guidance,  I  foresee  an 
area  filled  with  even  more  attractive  little 
cafes,  artists'  colonies,  and  a  thriving  market 
and  shop  area  from  Kensington  Market  to 
Bloor  Street. 

So  long  as  I  can  recall  personally,  and  long 
before  that  when  my  parents  arrived  in  this 
country  about  55  years  ago  and  settled  in 
the  district,  this  area  has  always  been  a  multi- 
lingual and  multi-racial  community.  If  I 
thought  it  were  necessary  to  do  so  I  would 
make  some  reference  about  how  much  the 
newcomer  has  contributed  not  only  to  the 
colour  and  tlie  culture  of  our  city  but  also  to 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  have  helped 
towards  the  prosperous  conditions  which  we 
enjoy.  I  say  I  could  do  this  at  this  time,  but 
I  have  done  so  on  many  other  occasions,  as 
have  other  hon.  members.  It  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  xmnecessary  repetition.  These 
facts  are  well  known  to  every  thinking  per- 
son. In  saying  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
repeat  that  this  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  not  those  citizens  who  had  been  here 
for  a  much  longer  time  been  as  considerate 
and  co-operative  in  meeting  the  problems 
which  are  naturally  created  during  periods  of 
lieavy  immigration. 

I  was  born  in  St.  Andrew  and  having  spent 
most  of  my  life  there,  I  can  say  that  I  know 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  district.  Be- 
cause I  grew  up  with  the  people,  I  have 
always  been  very  close  to  them  and  can  ap- 
preciate their  problems  because  I  have  ex- 
perienced most  of  tliose  problems  personally. 
I  have  maintained  two  offices  where  I  have 
been  giving  personal  service  to  my  constitu- 
ents for  over  11  years— ever  since  I  was 
elected  as  an  alderman.  Although  the  de- 
mands on  my  time  have  greatly  increased 
since  I  was  made  a  Cabinet  Minister,  I  still 
try  to  maintain  the  level  of  personal  service 
in  my  riding  and  I  will  continue  my  interest 
in  the  many  organizations  in  which  I  serve. 
My  constituents  have  been  most  kind  and 
understanding  since  my  appointment  to  the 
Cabinet,  realizing  that  it  is  not  as  easy  for  me 
to  meet  personally  as  many  as  I  did  in  the 
past.  My  personal  efforts  are  being  supple- 
mented by  the  able  assistance  of  many  cap- 
able volunteers  to  maintain  the  same  standard 
of  service  as  in  the  past.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  in  my  eleven  and  one-half  years  of  pub- 
lic service,  as  an  alderman,  Metro  councillor, 
private  MPP  and  Cabinet  Minister,  I  have 
given  such  personal  service  to  about  10,000 
people. 

At  this  time  I  might  also  refer  to  my  rec- 
ord of  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  this 
House.  I  am  very  proud  to  report  that  since 
I  was  elected  to  this  Legislature  eight  years 
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ago,  I  have  not,  except  for  a  very  few  in- 
stances of  a  few  days'  illness  and  deaths  in 
the  family,  missed  one  day  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Parliament. 

Recent  legislation  enacted  by  this  govern- 
ment has  significant  implications  for  my 
constituents  and  I  refer  to  such  as  the  amend- 
ments to  The  Minimum  Wage  Act  and  the 
portable  pensions  bill.  At  my  1959  nomina- 
tion meeting  I  promised  my  constituents  that 
I  would  press  for  such  legislation,  and  I 
might  add  that  with  these  two  bills  I  have 
now  fulfilled  every  election  promise  made  to 
my  constituents  from  the  time  I  first  ran  for 
alderman.  The  amendment  to  The  Minimum 
Wage  Act  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me. 
While  it  is  only  the  beginning,  it  will  put 
an  end  to  those  few  chiselling  employers  who 
are  exploiting  labour  and  are  being  indirectly 
subsidized  by  welfare.  It  will  also  put  an  end 
to  the  vicious  type  of  exploitation  which  is 
taking  place  in  some  aspects  of  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  we  speak  of  a  "minimum  wage", 
it  is  not  to  be  construed  that  a  "minimum 
wage"  is  necessarily  a  "fair  wage."  It  is 
meant  to  ensure  that  at  least  a  bare  subsist- 
ence wage  is  to  be  paid  to  a  person— a  floor 
beneath  which  no  employer  can  expect  any 
employee  to  work. 

Portable  pensions  should  alleviate  the  situ- 
ation which  precludes  many  people  from 
employment  in  their  late  forties.  In  1960,  I 
introduced  a  private  bill  to  amend  The  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  to  provide  against 
"age"  discrimination  in  seeking  employment. 
My  bill  at  that  time  was  used  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  lead  off  the  discussion  on 
portable  pensions  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
existing  pension  system  deterred  many  em- 
ployers from  hiring  people  over  40  years  of 
age.  The  portable  pensions  bill  now  brought 
in  by  our  government  should  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  this  situation. 

My  constituents  have  also  a  particular 
interest  in  other  significant  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced.  The  sweeping  new 
concepts  provided  by  amendments  to  the 
Metro  Act,  including  subsidies  for  subway 
construction  and  the  redistribution  of  welfare 
costs,  will  have  a  direct  effect  in  keeping 
local  taxes  down.  The  provision  for  extensive 
medical  care  is  most  welcome  by  the  people 
in  my  riding.  The  list  of  benefits  provided  for 
all  the  people  in  the  province  by  the  thought- 
ful legislation  of  this  government  during  this 
session  alone  is  most  extensive.  I  will  mention 
only  a  few: 

The  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  De- 
velopment Act  (Ontario)  covers  research  and 


investigation  and  the  provision  of  projects 
for  the  more  effective  use  and  economic 
development  of  lands,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  income  and  employment  opportu- 
nities and  the  improvement  of  standards  of 
living,  and  for  the  development  and  con- 
servation for  agricultural  purposes  of  soil  and 
water  resources. 

Of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the  people 
of  my  district  as  well-  as  to  all  the  people  of 
the  province  is  this  government's  decision, 
as  outlined  in  the  Throne  Speech,  to  acquire 
much  needed  shoreline  for  public  use  and  for 
park   and  recreational  needs,   and  like   uses. 

Most  people  in  my  riding  do  not  own 
summer  cottages  and  therefore  will  welcome 
the  government's  plan  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  public  recreational  areas,  particularly 
on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  so  that  our  citizens 
will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  facilities 
for  bathing,  fishing,  and  those  other  open-air 
activities  conducive  to  good  health.  I  should 
emphasize  that  this  vast  programme  is  geared 
to  get  under  way  irnmediately. 

Amendments  to  The  Mothers*  and  De- 
pendent Children's  Allowance  Act  and  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  provide  for 
cases  where  need  arises  because  of  a 
permanently  unemployable  father.  This  en- 
ables the  province  to  pay  assistance  directly 
in  these  cases  without  municipal  participation. 

The  Homes  for  Retarded  Children  Act 
provides  for  grants  to  local  associations  for 
retarded  children,  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  homes  for  retarded  children 
and  for  the  payment  of  a  provincial  subsidy 
for  the  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of 
such  homes.  This,  of  course,  is  in  addition 
to  the  present  grants  towards  the  costs  of 
their  education. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Act  covers  the  inspec- 
tion and  control  of  meat  intended  for  human 
consumption  and  of  the  plants  where  the 
animals  are  slaughtered. 

The  scope  of  The  Construction  Safety  Act 
was  broadened  to  include  buildings  and  other 
structures  that  are  being  moved,  and  trenches, 
streets,  highways  and  wells. 

Amendments  to  The  Workmen's  Compens- 
ation Act  provide  for  the  clarification  of  the 
Act  and  increased  benefits,  including  raising 
the  maximum  earnings  upon  which  compensa- 
tion may  be  paid  from  $5,000  to  $6,000; 
reducing  the  waiting  period  from  five  days 
to  three  days;  increasing  pension  allowances 
for  children  other  than  orphans  from  $25  to 
$40  per  month,  and  for  orphans  from  $35 
to  $50  per  month. 

The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act  imple- 
mented a  number  of  principal  recommenda- 
tions    of     the     select     committee     on     land 
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expropriation,  and  provides*  protection  to  the 
private  individual  against  arbitrary  and  other 
unjust  actions  on  the  part  of  some  expropri- 
ation authorities.  I  served  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  realize  the  importance 
of  this  legislation.  I  have'  seen  the  need  for 
some  action  along  these  lines,  and  have 
spoken  about  it  many  times  before  to  this 
Legislature  and  in  city  and  Metro  councils. 

The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vacations  with 
Pay  Act  was  amended  to  increase  the 
mandatory  vacation-with-pay  period  from  one 
week  a  year  to  two  weeks  a  year  during  the 
first  four  years  on  the  job,  and  to  three 
weeks  a  year  thereafter.     ■ 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  another 
matter  which  has  particular  implications  to 
the  many  people  who  live  in  St.  Andrew, 
and  that  is  human  rights,  Our  Progressive- 
Conservative  government  pioneered  in  legis- 
lation for  the  recognition  and  protection  of 
human  rights.  Since  that  time,,  legislation  has 
included  The  Racial  Discrimination  Act,  The 
Fair  Employment  Practices .  Act,  The  Female 
Employees'  Fair  Remuneration  Act,  The  Fair 
Accommodation  Practice;s"  Act  and  The 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  Act,  as 
well  as  numerous  amendments.  Last  year,  the 
laws  were  consolidated  in  The  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code.  Anti-discrimination  provisions 
were  clarified  and  strengthened,  and  the 
human  rights  commission"  Was  made  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  ar>d  enforcement 
of  the  code  as  well  as  for  promoting  observ- 
ance of  the  human  rights"  programme.  A  full- 
time  director,  Dr.  D.  G.  Hill,  and  additional 
staff  were  appointed  and  proceeded  with  a 
greatly  expanded  cducatibniil  programme.  For 
many  people  who  have  come  to  this  country 
from  areas  wliere  human  rights  meant  little 
or  nothing,  tliis  legislation  represents  for  them 
a  great  feeling  of  security. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to-  comment  on 
some  of  the  remarks  which  some  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  have  made  and  which 
1  think  suggest  that  many  could  use  more 
education  on  the  positions  of  responsibility 
of  Cabinet  Ministers.  As  I  have  said  on  a 
previoiis  occasion,  a  Mini,ster  does  not  speak 
just  for  his  constituents.  Wlicn  he  speaks,  he 
speaks  as  a  Minister  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  whole  government  behind  him,  a  gov- 
ernment whicli  must  speak  for  the  whole 
province.  A  Minister,  no  matter  from  which 
part  of  the  province  he  cpmes„  is  just  as  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  on  the 
back  40  as  he  is  in  the  labourer  or  the  subway 
rider  in  downtown  Toronto.  Many  of  the 
hon.  members  are  aware  that,  as  a  private 
member,  I  frequently  got  up  and  pressed 
the  government  for  certain  legislation,  when 


I  felt  it  was  necessary  so  to  do,  even  though 
I  was  a  supporter  of  that  government.  As 
a  Minister,  I  present  my  views  within  the 
confines  of  the  Cabinet  room.  Of  course  I 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Cabinet.  That  is 
the  way  responsible  government  works  and 
I  know  that  some  of  the  more  vocal  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  would  be  the  first 
to  argue  that  we  were  a  broken,  indecisive 
and  divided  government  if  it  were  otherwise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  tried  to  make  a  case  of  that 
kind  a  little  earlier. 

Recently,  there  were  some  suggestions 
made  by  some  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  the  Toronto  Ministers  were  not 
speaking  up  for  Toronto,  that  is,  their  Toronto 
constituents.  This  opinion,  I  am  sure,  is  not 
shared  by  my  constituents  who,  I  am  certain, 
feel  honoured  to  have  had  their  elected  repre- 
sentative elevated  to  the  Executive  Council. 
I  should  add  here  that  my  appointment  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  then  Prime  Minister  (Hon.  Mr. 
Frcsl)  marked  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
my  district  that  the  area  was  represented  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  any  government  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Minister  is  very 
modest,  is  he  not? 


Interjection  by  an  hon. 


iber. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  attain  that  spirit  of 
modesty  for  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  is  noted.    I  am  sorry. 

In  referring  to  these  charges  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre  that  the 
Toronto  Ministers  were  not  speaking  up  for 
their  constituents,  that  is,  in  Toronto,  sir, 
I  challenge  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  to  ask  the  reeve  of  his  municipality 
of  North  York,  the  mayor  of  Toronto,  the 
chairman  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  yes,  and 
most  of  the  reeves  of  the  municipalities  in  this 
area,  if  they  feel  I  have  neglected  Toronto, 
or  I  would  ask  him  to  ask  the  community 
leaders— secular,  religious,  social  workers, 
industry  or  business— in  my  riding. 

This  criticism  from  him  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Toronto 
Ministers  to  speak  out  in  their  own  defence. 
It  must  be  obvious  now  even  to  the  Opposi- 
tion that  we  were  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring legislation  to  help  the  Toronto 
taxpayers.  I  am  happy  that,  prior  to  my 
speaking  today,  ample  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming  that  the  voices  of  Metro  Toronto 
Ministers  have  been  heard  in  Cabinet  and 
indeed  have  also  been  heeded  in  arriving  at 
decisions.    I  should  also  add  that  this  applies 
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to  the  Toronto  private  members  who  support 
the  government  and  who  have  also  made  their 
voices  heard  in  tlie  caucus  room  and  whose 
opinions  have  also  been  heeded  in  this  regard. 
These  decisions  have  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Toronto  area  municipalities.  May  I 
refer  in  this  respect  to  the  government's  deci- 
sion to  subsidize  the  subway,  and  the  redivi- 
sion  of  welfare  costs  and  other  legislation 
designed  to  help  keep  taxes  down  in  Toronto. 

Indeed,  our  voices  are  heard  and  our 
opinions  are  sought  on  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  all  of  Toronto  as  are  the  opinions  from 
Ministers  outside  of  Metro.  But  again  I 
must  stress  that  when  Toronto  Ministers  speak, 
they  speak,  as  do  their  colleagues  in  the 
government,  with  a  view  to  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  the  province  and  must  of  necessity 
be  less  parochial  in  their  approach  than  a 
private  member  may  be.  I  say  this  in  no 
sense  of  criticism  of  private  members.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  private  member's  duty  to  speak  up 
for  his  constituents  and  the  private  members 
quite  properly  have   done    so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  there  never  was  a 
session,  certainly  not  in  recent  years,  where 
there  was  evidence  of  such  a  tolerant  view 
on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  toward 
the  Opposition.  Day  after  day,  hour  by  hour, 
members  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  partic- 
ularly, spoke  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum  and 
sometimes  ad  nauseum,  on  matters  which 
were  very  frequently  out  of  order,  and  they 
continually  ignored  the  appeals  of  the  Speaker 
to  stick  to  the  business  at  hand.  Each  vote 
on  the  estimates  was  the  medium  used  for 
a  major  speech  on  general  principles  and 
repetitive  arguments  and,  as  this  went  on  day 
after  day,  hour  after  hour,  it  became  apparent 
that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  try  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robart's)  patience 
to  the  extent  that  he  might  be  tempted  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  torrent  of  words,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  some  members 
of  the  Opposition  practically  challenged  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  do  so.  As  we  on  this 
side  watched  the  Liberal  ranks,  it  was  appar- 
ent that  some  of  the  less  voluble  members 
on  that  side  were  wishing  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  had  insisted  that  some  of 
their  colleagues— that  is,  the  Liberals— would 
stick  closer  to  the  rules  and  cease  and  desist 
their   filibustering  ways. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  evidence  have  you  got 
on  tliat  nonsense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  appealed  to 


the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  stop 
politicking  and  get  ;down  to  business,  to 
abandon  his  pathological  preoccupation  with 
elections  and  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  measures  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:    Are  you  against  elections? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  One  hon.  member  of 
the  NDP  group  felt  constrained  to  refer  to 
the  Ontario  Liberal  Party  not  as  the  "official 
Opposition  party"  but  the  "official  obstruction 
party"— Hansard,  page  1085. 

And  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  hope  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  not 
jump  to  his  feet  on  a  point  of  order  as  he 
usually  does,  which  usually  is  not  a  point 
of  order— that  seldom  has  a  leader  and  a  party 
in  our  modern  political  history  ever  presented 
such  a  picture  of  indecision,  conflict  and 
contradiction.      . 

The  Liberals  give  no  indication  of  a  coher- 
ent policy  on  anything.  They  are  following  a  ■ 
course  of  blatant  political  opportunism  under 
the  guise  of  policy.  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  retreated  from  practically 
every  position  he  has  taken  on  every  major 
question  of  public  policy  during  the  period 
of  his  leadership. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  you  are  right 
there.  . 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman;  His  policy  declarations, 
and  we  must  take  it  that  they  represent  the 
policies  of  his  party,  have  a  habit  of  com- 
pletely  reversing   themselves. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Just  let  the  public  decide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course,  we  will. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Do  not  think  you  will 
ever  be  identified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  also  has  a  habit  of  completely  con- 
tradicting himself.  •  For  example,  he  called 
tlie  budget  a  "small  think  budget"— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  rather  take  my 
direction— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossmati:  What  is  your  problem? 

And  then  almost  in  the  same  breath  he 
said:  "This  is  the  n;iost  dynamic  period  in 
Ontario's  history.*'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  government  which  is 
responsible  for  the  'budget  in  this  province 
must  also  be  responsible  for  the  period  in  this 
province's   history   which    is   dynamic.     How 
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yon  can  have  a  dynamic  period  in  the  province 
with  a  so-called  "small  think  budget"  is 
beyond  me. 

Mr.  Sopha:    Yes,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  it  is  in  spite  of 
tlic  government. 

Let  us  take  another  matter.  Even  concern- 
ing the  Easter  adjournment,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  seemed  to  be  at  cross- 
l^urposes  with  himself.  In  an  effort  to  get 
finished  with  the  business  of  this  Legislature 
in  a  hurry,  he  protested  that  the  House  could 
be  prorogued  if  the  House  continued  until 
Friday  instead  of  recessing  on  the  previous 
Wednesday,  and  then  returning  after  Easter. 
The  reasoning  behind  this  defies  comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  usually  an  Opposition 
group  which  cries  railroading,  bulldozing,  and 
so  on,  and  charges  a  government  with  trying 
to  force  through  legislation  in  the  dying 
moments  of  a  session  without  giving  that 
legislation  the  proper  consideration.  Why  the 
]ion.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  have  put 
himself  in  a  position  of  complaining  because 
we  were  going  to  continue  to  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  important  legislation,  rather 
than  push  it  through  in  the  last  few  days 
so  that  the  House  could  prorogue  by  Easter 
is  beyond  me.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
finite  properly  insisted  that,  as  we  were 
dealing  with  important  and  far-reaching 
matters- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Well,  say  political. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  did  not  consider  it 
wise  to  rush  things  through  in  order  to  meet 
the  anxiety  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  call  it  quits.  Here  again  is  another 
instance  of  inconsistency- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
tliink  that  if  we  had  not  intervened— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know  why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion cannot  show  the  same  patience  and  for- 
bearance as  our  hon.  leader.  He  sits  here  day 
after  day  listening  to  dozens  and  dozens  of 
speeches  in  which  epithets  are  hm^led  across 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  does  not  bother 
even  getting  up  and  answering  them. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  figuring  out  ways 
to  scupper  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
again  is  another  instance  of  inconsistency,  for 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  moments  after  that  the 


hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  forgetting  what 
he  had  just  said  minutes  before  about 
adjourning,  then  pressed  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  for  his  assurance  that  they  would 
have  ample  time  to  consider  and  debate  the 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will  debate  that  with 
yon  any  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Then  there  is  his 
stand,  or  lack  of  it,  on  education.  Again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  executes  the  Liberal  wobble  and 
does  a  complete  back-flip.  Starting  back  in 
1958  with  the  offer  of  free  university  tuition 
along  with  free  board  and  lodging  for 
students,  he  gradually  became  more  generous, 
offering  later  in  the  same  year  to  take  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education.  In  1959, 
he  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  government 
should  take  over  nearly  all  of  the  cost  of 
education  in  the  province.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  made  the  amount  90  per  cent.  In 
December,  1959,  he  promised  to  pay  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  cost  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  education  in  Ontario,  if  he 
were  elected.  In  Chatham  in  June,  1960,  he 
is  reported  as  offering  to  take  over  the  full 
cost  of  education  in  Ontario.  Last  fall  this  was 
part  of  their  programme,  but  something  was 
added— provincial  authorities  were  to  take 
over  commercial  and  industrial  assessment 
from  local  municipalities  if  they  only  made 
him  Prime  Minister.  Today  he  proposes  a 
foundation  plan  based  on  experience  in  other 
jurisdictions  which  is  completely  impractical 
in  our  province. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What  do 
yon  base  yours  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Now  let  us  get  to 
labour.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  honour  of 
representing  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  at  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  meeting  in 
Niagara  Falls  earlier  this  year  and  I  was 
greatly  entertained,  as  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  NDP  was,  by  the  mental  gym- 
nastics of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
as  he  tried  to  curry  favour  with  the  labour 
audience. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  backfired.  The 
boys  down  on  Bay  Street— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  At  this  meeting  he 
was  asked  a  question  about  what  his  party 
would  do,  if  elected,  about  a  law  re  strike- 
breaking. He  hemmed  and  he  hawed  but 
when  he  was  pressed  for  an  answer  he  stated 
"all  right"  and  then  proceeded  to  promise 
that,    if   elected,   his   party   would   introduce 
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legislation  which  would  outlaw  strikebreaking. 
His  stand  on  this  lasted  only  three  days  aud- 
it is  history  now— was  then  watered  down.  I 
think,  sir,  that  was  after  Mr.  Estey  had 
spoken. 

In  fact  this  is  a  characteristic  of  his  leader- 
ship and  of  the  policies  of  the  Ontario  Liberal 
Party.  It  can  be  summed  up  as  a  flip-flop 
approach— people  flip  when  they  hear  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  to  say 
and  then  another  policy  flops.  First  they  try 
one  approach.  If  it  is  not  acceptable  then 
they  try  the  complete  reverse.  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  really  don't  know  whether  they 
are  coming  or  going.  Then  there  is  the  almost 
unbelievable  stand  which  the  Liberals  took 
on  the  amendments  to  The  Minimum  Wage 
Act.  They  said  that  they  are  all  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage— and  then 
voted  against  it.  What  an  incredible  exhibition 
of  confusion  and  double-talk.  They  are  great 
ones  to  talk  about  parity  of  wages  for  men 
and  women  too,  but  as  I  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  this  bill  was  before  the  House, 
the  last  time  they  talked  in  this  House  about 
minimum  wages,  April  13,  1962,  they  then 
were  against  parity.  At  that  time,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  presented  a  bill 
which  proposed  that  the  minimum  wage  for 
men  be  $1.25  per  hour  and  the  minimum  rate 
for  women  be  increased  by  $4  per  week.  By 
simple  mathematical  calculation,  this  would 
provide  $50  per  week  for  men  and,  as  the 
existing  minimum  wage  for  women  was  $30, 
it  would  have  provided  only  $34  for  women. 
I  don't  see  how  even  they  could  call  that 
parity. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  What  are 
you  providing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Then  last  week  they 
also  made  a  very  heartrending  plea  that  we 
should  not  zone  the  province  for  a  sliding 
wage  scale  depending  upon  the  zone.  But 
the  Opposition  leader's  bill  of  last  year  pro- 
vided that  "the  same  differentials  and  zoning 
conditions  as  contained  in  the  existing  regula- 
tions were  to  apply,"  which,  of  course,  meant 
the  continuation  of  zoning.  What  confusion! 
What  inconsistencies!  I  wonder  how  gullible 
they  really  think  people  are. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  as  gullible  as  the 
good  people  of  your  constituency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  amused,  too,  on 
Wednesday  last  when  the  bill  for  amendments 
to  The  Minimum  Wage  Act  came  up  for 
second  reading.  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
government,  as  he  put  it,  "sucked  dry"  all 


the  good  ideas  from  the  Liberal  Opposition 
and  put  them  into  legislation. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  was  not  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  that  were  the  case 
one  would  think  the  Opposition  would  be 
highly  complimented.  His  indignation  at  what 
he  claimed  we  were  doing  implies  that  they 
would  prefer  we  listened  to  everything  that 
the  Opposition  recommended  and  paid  no 
attention  to  what  it  said.  Presumably  this  is 
the  sort  of  political  game  they  would  like  to 
play.  They  would  make  suggestions  in  the 
hope  that  they  are  not  listened  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  might  ask  what  is  the 
point  of  my  making  these  various  observations 
about  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition.  I  pre- 
viously stated  in  this  House  that  I  don't 
intend  to  make  speeches  praising  the  virtues 
of  my  own  government.  I  believe  that  the 
actions  of  this  government  will  speak  for 
themselves.  I  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  has  resulted  from  the  one  and  a  half 
years  of  the  Robarts  government  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  people  of  this  province.  I 
don't  think  it  needs  to  be  praised  fulsomely 
by  any  of  the  members  of  tlie  govern- 
ment in  this  House.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have,  in  a  brief  way,  pointed  up  to  the 
people  of  this  province  the  approach  of  the 
Opposition,  its  inconsistencies,  its  contra- 
dictions, its  irresponsible  promises,  and  its 
wild  statements,  and  provided  a  comparison 
between  the  methods  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  our  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
One  does  not  need  much  imagination  to 
visualize  the  sort  of  government  the  people 
would  get  from  a  leader  who  makes  a  policy 
off  the  cuff  when  pressed  to  do  so  and  then 
reverses  himself  in  a  few  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  example  set  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  who  makes  policy  only  after 
careful  study,  consideration  and  discussion 
with  his  Cabinet  and  party  and  then  takes  a 
firm  stand  and  sticks  with  it.  Compare  the 
Opposition's  careless  approach  to  the  affairs 
of  the  province  with  the  Robarts  government 
which  moves  forward— yes,  with  a  degree  of 
caution,  which  any  responsible  government 
must  do— but  with  firmness,  imagination  and 
progressive  legislation. 

If  there  was  any  validity— I  say,  if— in  the 
issue  raised  in  the  recent  federal  election 
about  the  need  for  strong,  stable  government 
with  decisive  leadership,  the  people  in  this 
province  can,  in  my  humble  opinion,  come  to 
only  one  opinion  insofar  as  this  province  is 
concerned.  That  conclusion  will  be  that,  in 
the  Robarts  government  they  have  respon- 
sible, strong,  stable,  government,  headed  by 
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a    leader,    the    hon.    John    Robarts,    who    is 
decisive,  able  and  progressive. 

Mr.  K.  Brown  (Peterborough):  On  a  point 
of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
reply  to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member 
for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  regarding  the 
liquor  store  at  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  to  repeat  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio (Mr.  Grossman),  as  he  has  explained  the 
whole  case  from  start  to  finish;  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  all  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  that  every  request  from  the  Peter- 
borough riding  that  has  been  placed  in  the 
liquor  control  board's  hands  has  been  looked 
after.  In  Lakefield  in  1961  there  was  a  new 
liquor  store  built.  At  Apsley  in  1962  there 
was  a  new  liquor  store  built.  In  Havelock 
there  was  a  new  addition  built  and  completed 
last  year  and  now  there  will  be  a  new  liquor 
store  built  in  Peterborough  in  1963. 

As  for  the  hon.  member  for  York  Gentre, 
I  would  advise  him  he  should  get  his  infor- 
mation from  a  different  source  than  the 
Peterborough  Examiner.  And  as  far  as  this 
government,  it  has  looked  after  every  request 
that  has  been  brought  to  this  House.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  and  every  Gabinet  Minister  on  the 
wonderful  job  they  have  done  for  Peter- 
borough in  the  four  years  since  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  represent  that  riding. 

As  for  the  hon.  member  for  York  Gentre, 
I  would  advise  him  to  go  back  to  York  Gentre 
and  look  after  his  own  affairs.  I  will  look 
after  Peterborough  affairs,  and  I  will  place  in 
front  of  the  people  of  Peterborough,  before 
the  next  coming  election,  everything  that  has 
been  done;  and  I  will  then  let  them  decide 
whether  they  want  to  send  me  back  to  this 
assembly. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  I  will 
not  use  a  lot  of  the  time  of  the  House.  I  just 
have  a  few  remarks  that  I  wish  to  make  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
Let  me  say,  sir,  that  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  spoken  in  the  Budget  debate  for  some 
two  years.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  this 
evening,  but  there  has  been  a  matter  brought 
to  our  attention  which  I  raised  in  the  first 
Budget  debate  in  which  I  spoke  in  this  House, 
and  which  I  consider  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  raise  again  at  this  time  for  the 
attention  of  the  government. 

Let  me  first  of  all,  sir,  congratulate  you 
for  the  excellent  job  that  you  have  done 
during  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  this 
assembly,  in  maintaining  order  in  conducting 


the  affairs  of  this  House  in  what  I  believe 
was  a  fair  and  unbiased  manner.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  serve  in  this  Legislature  during 
the  time  you  were  in  charge  and  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  you  for  the  excellent  and  splendid  manner 
in  which  you  have  conducted  our  affairs. 

I  should  like  to  sa>',  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
dealing  with  the  subject  that  I  rose  to  talk 
about,  that  this  party  is  indeed  honoured 
at  the  attention  which  has  been  shown  by 
both  the  government  and  the  former  GGF 
Party,  the  NDP  Party  to  our  left. 

Mr.  D.  G.  MacDonald  (York  South):  NDP- 
not  NDP  Party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  You  are  on  the 

way  out;  it  does  not  matter. 

An  hon.  member:  These  extra  wise  demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  R.  Gisboni  (Wentworth  East):  Look 
after  small  things  first  and  the  big  ones  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  insult  my  hon.  friends. 
I  will  correct  it— the  ND  Party.  It  seems  to  me 
that  both  of  the  groups  I  speak  of  spent  as 
much  time  criticizing  the  Liberals  in  this 
session  as  they  have  spent  in  advancing  their 
own  ideas.  I  think  we  should  be  proud  of  the 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  us,  because 
it  indicates  that  we  have  advanced  policies 
which  were  progressive,  constructive,  and  of 
interest  to  the  people  in  this  province. 

I  say  that  because  the  previous  hon.  speaker 
(Mr.  Grossman)  spent  considerable  time  speak- 
ing about  the  policies  of  this  party.  We  are 
c^uite  proud  of  them;  we  feel  they  are  realistic 
and  if,  from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  change  one's  view  in  part  to  keep  it  in 
touch  with  the  times,  I  think  this  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  I  think  this  is  the  heritage 
of  this  party.  We  have  always  been  ready  to 
change  when  conditions  have  indicated  that 
they  were  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Almost  any  time,  day  after 
day. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Edwards:  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
April  7,  1960,  I  rose  in  my  place  in  this 
House  in  the  first  Budget  speech  that  I  made. 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House  a 
problem  in  the  province  which  I  considered 
was  of  major  significance,  although  it  probably 
related  to  a  minority  group  as  far  as  the 
province  was  concerned. 
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During  the  past  four  weeks  we  have  re- 
ceived two  different  letters  in  the  mail  from 
the  group  of  people  known  as  the  Ontario 
Retail  Gasoline  and  Automotive  Service 
Association.  Generally  speaking,  these  people 
have  been  complaining  about  the  method  in 
which  gasoline  was  being  retailed  in  the 
province,  the  manner  in  which  the  major  oil 
companies  were  conductng  the  affairs  of  these 
retail  outlets,  the  manner  in  which  the  oper- 
ators themselves  were  becoming  confused 
and  fmstrated  and  generally  were  being 
placed  out  of  business  due  to  the  economic 
conditions  created  completely  by  the  warring 
factions  of  the  major  oil  companies.  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  record,  sir,  the  matters 
which  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
government  in  1960.  I  certainly  shall  not 
read  them  completely,  but  I  think  they  are 
still  valid  tonight.  We  received  documents 
indicating  the  considerable  economic  hard- 
ship under  which  these  people  were  labour- 
ing. I  should  like  to  relate  that  brief,  and  a 
request  for  an  investigation,  to  the  remarks 
I  made  some  three  years  ago. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  the  relationship  of 
the  retail  gasohne  dealer  to  the  company 
was  apparently  one  of  great  concern  among 
the  dealers  of  this  province.  They  claim  that 
the  current  relationship  is  dominated  and 
controlled  by  the  major  oil  companies  to  the 
benefit  of  the  oil  companies  and  to  the 
detriment  and  eventual  economic  destruction 
of  the  dealer. 

The  Retail  Gasoline  Dealers  Association  has 
described  the  oil  companies'  action  as  dis- 
criminatory. I  submit  it  is  time  to  consider 
the  establishment  in  our  statute  books  of  the 
Legislature  which  will  free  this  group  of 
people  from  the  exploitation  to  which  they 
have  been  submitted  during  the  past  several 
years.  While  the  profits  of  oil  companies  are 
soaring  as  never  before,  the  problem  of  so- 
called  independent  operators  becomes  unten- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  although  that 
situation  has  been  prevalent  in  the  province 
for  many  years,  while  in  the  interim  period 
many  of  the  operators  have  become  bankrupt 
because  of  matters  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  still  nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve 
their  situation.  We  have  seen  fit  to  pass 
legislation,  and  rightly  so,  which  protects  the 
labour  force  in  this  country.  We  have  hours 
of  work  laws  which  provide  standards. 

The  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  who 
has  just  spoken  has  mentioned  minimum 
wage  laws. 

While  we  may  disagree,  sir,  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  those  laws  certainly  governments 
have  seen  fit  to  pass  legislation  which  would 


protect  the  people  to  some  extent.  Yet  here 
is  a  group  of  people  who  are  fighting  for  their 
very  existence.  In  many  cases  they  are  in- 
veigled into  signing  contracts  which  are  not 
in  their  best  interest  and,  once  they  have 
invested  the  entire  life  savings  that  they 
possess,  they  find  themselves  then  in  the 
grasp  of  warring  factions  between  the  oil 
companies  who,  at  their  own  instigation,  start 
price  wars  and  compel  these  operators  to 
work  at  a  different  rate  of  compensation  than 
that  which  was  intended  when  they  signed 
their  contract. 

They  are  helpless,  they  are  unwilHng  vic- 
tims in  the  situations  which  take  place  as 
a  result  of  these  price  wars.  I  think  it  is 
fair,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read  into  the  record  one 
of  the  recent  communications  which  came  to 
my  desk  and  which  I  am  sure  came  to  the 
desk  of  most  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
if  they  took  the  trouble  to  read  it. 

It  has  been  my  policy  not  to  read  into  the 
record  the  name  of  the  company  or  the 
individual  because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
publicity  would  be  fair,  but  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  general  policy 
of  most  companies.  The  article  says  that 
the  president  of  an  oil  company: 

expressed  confidence  that  the  petroleum 
industry  will  continue  to  take  the  large- 
scale  risks  necessary  to  meet  Canada's 
growing  requirements.  As  long  as  it  can 
operate  in  an  atmosphere  that  maximizes 
freedom,  incentive  and  minimizes  govern- 
ment regulations  and  control.  The  presi- 
dent said  in  order  to  generate  sufficient 
capital  to  meet  future  needs  it  is  also 
imperative  that  a  more  reasonable  return 
on  investment  be  derived  from  gasoline 
marketing   conditions. 

Now  the  operators  themselves  then  raised 
the  question,  and  they  say:  "Freedom  from 
whom?"  Our  present  system  of  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  has  given  the  oil  companies 
unlimited  freedom  to  dominate  and  control 
the  whole  petroleum  industry.  It  has  taken 
away  the  last  vestige  of  freedom  from  gasoline 
retailers  and  reduced  them  to  the  stature  of 
serfs.  They  are  in  a  worse  position  than 
employees  who  have  the  right  and  privileges 
guaranteed  by  labour  laws. 

To  fflustrate  the  point:  the  gasoline  retail- 
ers have  no  freedom  to  operate  as  indepen- 
dent businessmen.  We  will  cite  the  case  of 
a  branded  dealer  who  owns  and  operates  a 
service  station  in  Ontario.  The  dealer  refused 
to  forfeit  his  busines  independence  and  sign 
a  consignment  commission  agreement  with 
his   supplying  oil   company.    The   agreement 
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would  have  given  the  oil  company  the  right 
to  set  his  retail  price  at  any  level  and  to 
raise  or  lower  it  at  their  absolute  discretion. 
They  also  reserved  the  right  to  reduce  tlie 
profit  in  gasolines  down  to  5.5  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  current  retail  price  of  gasoline  was 
31.9  cents.  This  included  two  stations  selling 
the  same  brand  of  gasoline  within  500  yards 
and  a  half  mile  of  his  location.  These  com- 
petitors had  signed  the  consignment  commis- 
sion agreement  which  transferred  title  to  their 
gasoline  to  the  oil  company. 

The  oil  company  insisted  that  he  must  pay 
the  full  dealer  tank  wagon  price  which  was 
35.9  cents  for  regular  grades  and  40.9  for 
premium  grade  gasoline.  He  asked  the  com- 
pany to  cancel  his  ten-year  exclusive  supply 
contract  which  prevented  him  from  buying 
gasoline  from  another  supplier.  The  oil  com- 
pany refused  the  request  and  demanded  that 
he  continue  to  buy  exclusively  from  them  at 
the  full  dealer  price.  This  was  four  cents 
per  gallon  higher  tlian  the  prevailing  retail 
price. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  conditions 
which  are  taking  place  in  this  industry. 
Gasoline,  I  think,  has  reached  the  point  in 
Ontario  where  it  is  practically  a  necessity. 
We  regulate  such  matters  as  the  supply  of 
natural  gas.  We  regulate  the  price  which 
will  be  required.  We  regulate  the  price  with 
respect  to  the  Hydro;  we  have  controls  for 
that.  Yet  here  is  a  situation  where  a  group 
of  people  are  working  in  conditions  which 
are  nothing  short  of  shameful  for  many 
oi  us. 

I  will  admit  that  there  is  the  odd  operator 
who  is  able  to  make  a  better-than-average 
living  if  he  happens  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  a  location  or  to  be  located  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  is  able  to  operate,  compete  and 
do  enough  volume  to  make  this  better-than- 
adequate  living. 

The  reason  I  raise  my  voice  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  organization  has 
requested  a  study.  They  requested  some  type 
of  commission  on  the  part  of  this  government 
to  study,  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  gasoline  in  the  province.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  charges  that  are  made  by  these 
people  cannot  be  substantiated.  Let  us  be 
fair  and  admit  that  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  every  story.  But  this  is  a  problem 
which  is  becoming  of  increasing  severity  and 
importance  to  these  people;  the  rate  of  fail- 
ures is  perhaps  second  to  none  of  any  other 
industry  in  the  province.  The  people  them- 
selves   are    asking    for    assistance.     Certainly 


it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government  to 
give  protection  to  these  people  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  give  protection  to  other 
groups  of  people  who  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

I  think  that  in  the  dying  hours  of  this 
session  there  is  still  time  for  the  government 
to  take  some  type  of  action  to  study  the  situa- 
tion which  has  taken  place  with  respect  to 
these  people,  and  at  least  to  conduct  an 
investigation.  Certainly  this  is  not  asking  too 
much.  If  in  the  course  of  the  investigation 
the  government  determines  diat  the  charges 
and  the  statements  which  are  made  are 
wrong,  then  at  least  they  have  done  tlieir 
duty.  But  while  they  are  failing  to  take  any 
action  on  this  request  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  are  perpetuating  a  condi- 
tion which  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  a 
group  of  people  in  this  province. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  they  are  a  minor- 
ity group,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  they 
can  have  little  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  any 
of  the  political  parties  in  this  province,  but 
nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  government  to  protect  not  only 
the  majority  groups  but  also  the  minority 
groups.  These  people  find  tliemselves  as  help- 
less and  unwilling  victims  in  price  wars  which 
are  instigated  without  notice  and  without 
warning  by  the  various  companies  in  their 
vicious  wars  to  control  the  outlets  in  the 
province. 

I  suggest  that  they  are  as  kites  in  the  wind, 
if  you  will.  They  can  do  little  or  nothing  to 
protect  themselves.  They  cannot  become 
organized  because  they  do  not  last  that  long. 
They  invest  their  money.  Their  savings  are 
probably  gone  in  a  year  or  two  and  they  are 
out  of  business,  and  a  new  group  of  people 
are  coming  on.  And  the  only  people  who  can 
ensure  that  these  people  receive  some  degree 
of  protection  is  this  Legislature  and  perhaps 
the  federal  government  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  would  like  to  read 
into  the  record  a  situation  as  it  takes  place. 
This  letter  was  not  written  to  me  but  to 
another  elected  representative.  I  should  like 
to  read  it  into  the  record  because  I  think  it 
adequately  points  out  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
this  evening. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  crank  note  to  you 
but  it  is  not.  On  Monday,  March  18,  I  had 
a  slow  day.  I  pumped  200  gallons  of  gas 
out  of  which  I  gro.ss  $11.00,  the  net  is  zero. 
At  1  p.m.  a  government  pump  inspection 
comes  in;  inspects  my  pumps  for  which  I 
pay  $17.00.  The  tax  on  the  gas  I  sold 
comes    to    exactly    $26.00.    Therefore,    the 
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government  takes  a  total  of  $43.00  from 
me  and  I  actually  run  in  the  red. 

I  can  see  the  13  cents  a  gallon  gas  tax, 
but  do  you  not  think  that  the  13  cents 
should  cover  the  cost  of  the  pump 
inspection?  What  chance  does  a  small 
operator  have  under  this  set-up?  I  have 
only  been  in  business  three  vi^eeks  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  trade  the  profit  the 
government  is  making  on  my  station  for 
the  profit  that  I  am  making. 

This  is  just  pointing  out  one  more  of  the 
problems  these  people  are  facing.  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government 
should  take  some  action.  All  hon.  members 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  request  by 
this  group,  we  have  all  received  copies  of  the 
brief.  I  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  government  should  take  action. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  the  government 
whip  I  would  only  speak  for  ten  minutes.  He 
has  indicated  to  me  that  I  have  had  my  time 
so  I  am  going  to  sit  down,  and  I  hope  the 
government  will  do  something  about  this 
problem. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  you,  sir,  and  the  hon. 
members  would  like  me  to  reassure  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth.  This  week  Mr. 
Langdon,  the  secretary-treasurer-manager  of 
this  association  and  several  of  his  executive 
called  on  me  and  we  spent  a  matter  of  two 
hours  discussing  this  problem.  It  is  being  very 
carefully  investigated  by  officers  of  the  Crown 
to  ascertain  what  measures,  if  any,  can  be 
taken  by  this  government  to  deal  with  the 
matters  which  have  been  outlined  by  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
you  allow  me  to  breach  the  rules  long  enough 
to  remind  the  hon.  Attorney-General  this 
was  first  brought  to  their  attention  three  years 
ago  and  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  mean- 
time? 

An  hon.  member:  Ten  minutes! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
if  my  ten  minutes  extend  very  much  longer 
than  the  last  ten  minutes,  I  will  be  here  until 
midnight,  without  any  difficulty  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  head  into  the 
concluding  hours  of  this  session,  there  are  a 
few  comments  that  I  would  like  to  make  on 
the  session  itself,  but  before  I  do  there  are 
three  points  I  would  like  to  deal  with. 

The  first  one  is  to  place  on  the  record  the 
results  of  a  report  which  has  been  made  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 


with  regard  to  a  situation  that  I  raised  during 
the  consideration  of  his  estimates.  I  attempted 
to  do  this  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  as  I 
noted  the  other  day  without  naming  the 
particular  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  be  within  the  rules. 
That  was  why  I  was  a  little  irked  by  the 
abuse  of  the  rules  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Ministers. 

The  instance  that  I  drew  attention  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  case  of  a  letter  that  was 
written  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  by 
an  official  of  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Union 
in  northern  Ontario  with  regard  to  the  alleged 
attempts  of  a  teacher  in  Longlac— the  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  school,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Mills 
—to  influence  children  whose  fathers  were 
involved  in  a  strike.  When  I  read  the  letter 
into  the  record,  I  indicated  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  in  my  view  if  this  was  the  case, 
it  was  deplorable.  He  concurred  that  if  it 
were  the  case,  it  was  deplorable  and  that  he 
would  look  into  it  and  report  to  me. 

He  has  reported  to  me.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Mills  has  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
publicity  that  has  been  given,  not  only  locally 
but  on  the  CBC  across  the  country,  and  I 
think  in  all  fairness  the  results  of  that  report 
should  be  put  on  the  record. 

I  therefore  want  to  read  two  letters,  one 
the  report  of  the  inspector,  who  is  J.  S. 
Lowcock,  from  the  Lakehead,  written  to  Mr. 
Pearson,  the  superintendent  of  elementary 
education  at  The  Department  of  Education 
here  at  Queen's  Park. 

Re:  Mrs.  M.  Mills,  Principal  of  Longlac 
Public  School. 

This  is  to  report  on  my  discussion  with 
Mrs.  Mills  concerning  the  recent  criticism 
of  her  activities  by  the  officials  of  the 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  Union. 

Mrs.  Mills  states  that  the  first  indication 
she  had  of  any  criticism  was  the  appear- 
ance of  an  article  in  the  January  31  issue 
of  the  local  bi-weekly  paper  called  the 
Echo.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  this  article. 
She  claims  that  in  order  to  determine  what 
prompted  this  article  she  asked  the  seven 
pupils  in  her  classroom  whose  fathers  were 
members  of  the  union  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes  after  school.  She  says  she  asked 
each  individual  privately  by  note.  Appar- 
ently none  of  these  seven  students  had  any 
information  to  offer  which  would  enlighten 
her  regarding  the  situation.  According  to 
Mrs.  Mills  she  did  not  in  any  way  scold 
the  pupils. 

You  will  note  that  copies  of  Mr. 
Pesheau's    letter    were     sent     to     a     Mr. 
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Swerhum  and  a  Mr.  Tremblay.  Apparently 
Mr,  Tremblay  is  the  steward  of  the  Longlac 
Union  local,  and  Mr.  Swerhum  the  chair- 
man of  the  grievance  committee.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  has  a  daughter  in  Mrs. 
Mills'  class. 

Following  her  discussion  with  the  pupils, 
Mrs.  Mills  says  she  called  Mr.  Tremblay 
and  that  her  husband  talked  to  Mr. 
Swerhum.  Apparently  both  gentlemen 
claimed  that  they  had  received  no  informa- 
tion through  their  particular  children,  but 
had  heard  of  her  comments  from  others. 

Mrs.  Mills  claims  that  the  only  informa- 
tion she  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  these 
sources  is  that  she  has,  on  occasion,  said 
that  Kimberly-Clark  is  a  good  company, 
but  she  has  been  unable  to  find  out  on 
just  what  occasion  she  is  alleged  to  have 
said  this. 

She  admits  that  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  she  may  have  stated  that  the 
company  is  a  good  company,  particularly 
during  the  study  of  the  local  community  in 
history  classes.  She  claims  that  she  has 
been  particularly  careful  not  to  comment 
during  the  "current  events"  periods  when 
pupils  have  brought  in  clippings  regarding 
strike  violence.  She  states  that  she  is  not 
aware  of  any  other  criticism  but  this. 

And  that  is  signed  by  J.  S.  Lowcock,  inspec- 
tor of  pubUc  schools. 

Incidentally,  I  should  interject  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  one  of  the  imfortunate 
things  about  this  incident  is  that  apparently 
efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Pesheau  of  the 
union  to  contact  the  inspector  to  get  a  report 
from  him  in  Port  Arthur.  My  information  is 
that  a  number  of  attempts  were  made,  though 
this  is  now  being  disputed.  But  certainly  calls 
were  made  and  a  request  for  a  call-back, 
and  this  never  took  place. 

I  submit  that  this  is  unfortunate,  because 
it  is  quite  possible  none  of  this  would  have 
occurred  if  the  inspector  had  spoken  to  the 
people  who  were  seeking  to  get  clarification 
on  this,  and  when  they  did  not  get  it  wrote 
to  the  hon.  Minister. 

However,  the  second  letter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  written  to  Mr.  Pesheau,  .secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Northern  Ontario  District  Council  of 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  Union  in  Port 
Arthur,  and  it  is  signed  by  the  hon.  Minister, 
dated,  incidentally,  April  19. 

In  connection  with  your  letter  of  March 
19,  1963,  about  a  statement  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  Mills, 
Principal,  Longlac  Public  School,  I  am  now 
able  to  state  that  a  report  has  been  received 


regarding  the  complaint:  The  teacher  main- 
tains that  she  made  no  comments  other  than 
the  general  one  that  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Company  was  a  good  company.  She  con- 
firmed that  several  children  were  asked  to 
remain  after  school  and  were  questioned  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  what  actions  were 
causing  the  complaints. 

You  will  understand  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  complete  details  regarding  the 
matter  complained  of,  in  that  it  is  based 
on  statements  said  to  have  been  made  by 
school  children.  I  am  informed  in  a  letter 
received  from  the  chairman  of  the  Longlac 
Improvement  District  Public  School  Board 
that  Mrs.  Mills  has  given  long  and  highly 
satisfactory  service  to  the  Longlac  Public 
School.  She  has  assured  her  inspector  that 
she  has  exercised  and  will  continue  to 
exercise  care  to  avoid  comments  at  any 
time  that  might  be  interpreted  as  reflecting 
in  any  way  upon  the  parents  of  her  pupils. 
In  view  of  this  assurance,  and  of  the 
respect  in  which  Mrs.  Mills  is  held  by  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  her  work  in  her 
school,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  further 
action  is  necessary  in  this  matter, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  William  G.  Davis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  put  those 
letters  on  the  record  so  that  both  sides  of 
the  story  may  now  be  available  to  the  public. 

Now,  for  the  second  point  that  I  want  to 
raise,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned this  is  the  final  chapter  in  the  story,  is 
in  reference  to  the  issue  of  the  racing  charters. 
It  is  the  final  chapter  in  the  story  because  the 
government  has  changed  the  procedure  with 
regard  to  the  revival  of  charters  for  racing 
purposes,  and  therefore  I  trust  in  the  future 
we  will  not  need  to  raise  it  again. 

But  the  reason  I  do  come  back  to  it  is 
that  yesterday— and  imfortunately  I  was  not 
in  the  House  at  the  time,  though  I  subse- 
(juently  got  a  copy  of  {he  statement— the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  made  a  statement 
to  this  House  with  regard  to  an  investigation 
of  the  procedures  involved  in  the  revival  of 
two  or  three  of  these  charters,  an  invcvsti- 
gation  that  has  gone  on  for  something  like 
two  months.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  any  qualification,  that  report, 
ostensibly  based  on  investigation,  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of  this 
House. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  nothing  btit  a 
repeat,  in  its  general  theme,  of  a  speech 
we  had  from  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  somewhat  earlier,  in  which 
he  spent  a  very  great  deal  of  time  defending 
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what  I  have  described  as  the  indefensible, 
and  ended  up  with  a  complete  piece  of  illogic 
by  saying  that  they  were  going  to  wipe  it 
out,  obviously  because  it  is  indefensible. 
Now,  just  let  me  take  two  points  on  the 
alleged  report  on  the  alleged  investigation 
that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  tabled  in  the 
House  yesterday  and  show  hon.  members  just 
how  ludicrous  this  situation  is.  Comic  opera 
is  the  description  that  has  been  used  in  the 
past  and  I  can  think  of  no  better  description. 

On  page  2  of  the  report,  as  read  into  the 
record  yesterday  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  we  find  this  comment: 

In    1961    a   group   which   included   Mr. 

Earl  Rowe  and  his  sons  became  interested 

in  reviving  this  charter. 

•This,  incidentally  was  the  Clinton  Driving 
Park  Association  Limited.  Continuing  the 
•quotation: 

'■'  This  group  endeavoured  to  obtain  shares 
of  this  company  from  persons  who  claimed 
to  have  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  shares 
of  the  company.  There  was  in  fact  an 
annual  return  filed,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  a  directors'  meeting  had  been  held 
March  7,  1961,  w^ith  the  new  group;  and 
the  new  interests  acting  on  information  and 
having  paid  money  for  shares,  were  of  the 
opinion  that  they  were  entitled  to  act  as 
officials  of  this  company. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker?  The 
facts  are,  if  you  examine  the  record,  an  annual 
return  was  made  for  the  year  1961,  in  which 
it  notes  that  this  company  had  been 
chartered  in  the  year  1877  and  in  which  at 
the  bottom  of  the  return  it  states,  as  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  indicated,  that  an  annual 
meeting  had  been  held  on  March  7,  1961  and 
that  the  officers  who  had  been  chosen  at  that 
time  were  W.  E.  Rowe,  William  Rowe, 
Margaret  Hughes  and  Rex  Hughes  in  various 
posts. 

Now,  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  these  gentlemen  met,  without 
any  association  with  any  one  of  the  original 
principals  of  this  company,  and  appointed 
themselves  to  these  posts  without  having  had 
any  contact  at  all  to  lay  claim  to  this  charter. 
The  interesting  proof  of  the  fact  is,  that  a 
year  later,  presumably  because  of  some  con- 
tinued advice,  or  perhaps  better  advice  from 
the  outstanding  legal  firm  that  was  advising 
them,  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  noted, 
they  put  in  an  annual  return  in  which,  a  year 
later,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  point  out  there  are 
no  officers  in  the  company. 

T^hey  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
miction  the  year  before  was  an  illegal  one,  it 


was  impossible  for  them  to  have  met.  It  was 
not  a  legal  annual  meeting  and  so  the 
appointment  of  themselves  as  officers  for 
the  year  ending  in  1961,  was  wiped  out  and 
in  the  return  for  the  year  1962  there  were  no 
officers. 

Now,  how  the  hon.  Attorney-General  can 
come  in  and  condone  this  kind  of  reporting, 
along  with  the  fihng  of  years,  50  or  60  years 
of  annual  returns  and  say  that  this  is  all 
regular;  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
came  to  the  conclusion  should  come  to  an 
end. 

However  he  then  goes  on  in  great  detail— 
this  is  the  nonsensical  proposition,  I  am 
almost  persuaded  that  we  must  listen  to  this 
kind  of  nonsense  on  occasion  from  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary,  but  I  was  a  httle  dis- 
turbed to  find  it  repeated  by  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General—as  to  the  regulations  requiring 
the  calling  of  annual  meetings.  They  must 
send  out  letters  to  all  of  the  people  who  were 
last  known  to  be  shareholders  and  they  must 
advertise  in  the  local  paper,  so  they  make 
certain  that  anybody  who  might  be  aware  and 
interested  in  this  will  be  able  to  get  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  goes  through  all 
of  these  requirements,  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  publication  of  meetings  was  a 
more  stringent  requirement  than  had  hitherto 
been  asked.  In  other  words,  he  is  building  up 
a  case  as  though  these  people  had  really  lived 
within  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  sheer  comic  opera, 
because  everybody  involved  knew  that  no- 
body associated  with  the  company  was  alive, 
and  if  you  want  proof  of  it,  let  me  put  a 
letter  on  the  record  once  again— because  I 
want  it  all  in  the  context  of  the  report  that 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  put  yesterday.  On 
the  file  which  his  officials  who  make  this 
report  examined,  you  will  find  this  letter  and 
it  is  dated,  may  I  emphasize,  Mr,  Speaker, 
March  13,  1906.  It  is  addressed  to  Thomas 
Mulvey,  Esq.,  Assistant  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  it  comes  from  W.  W.  Farran,  Division 
Court  Clerk,  Insurance  Agent,  Conveyancor, 
Notary  Public,  re  Clinton  Driving  Park  Asso- 
ciation. And  this  is  the  letter. 

About  40  years  ago,  such  a  matter  as  this 
company  was  organized  of  which  I  was  a 
shareholder.  It  only  was  then  in  existence 
a  few  years  when  it  went  to  pieces. 

Now,  how  would  you  define  a  few?  Shall  we 
say  30  to  35  years  ago  it  had  gone  to  pieces? 
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It  is  out  of  existence  and  has  been  so 
for  such  a  length  of  time  that  I  would  not 
know  whom  to  apply  to  respecting  who 
the  officials  were.  Signed  W.  W.  Farran. 

Now,  how  in  heaven's  name  any  person  who 
wants  to  pretend  that  he  is  talking  sense— 
and  I  am  now  referring  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General— could  come  in  with  a  report  and 
condone  this  kind  of  thing  as  living  within 
the  law,  and  therefore  the  affidavits  with 
regard  to  it  as  not  being  irregular,  I  just  do 
not  know.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  the  point  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last 
time  I  shall  need  to.  Furthermore,  there  was 
put  into  tlie  record  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  (Mr.  Singer)  when  he  was  dis- 
cussing this  during  the  estimates  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary,  a  letter  that  was  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Cudney,  the  assistant  Provincial 
Secretary  some  years  ago,  to  a  man  who 
wrote  regarding  the  possibilities  of  reviving  a 
charter.  You  will  find  the  full  letter  on  pages 
1865  and  1866  of  Hansard.  In  that  letter 
Mr.  Cudney  pointed  out: 

and  while  an  order  may  be  obtained 
reviving  the  corporate  powers,  our  practice 
is  to  revive  only  for  the  original  interests, 
which  we  gather  would  not  be  the  case  in 
this  particular  instance. 

Now,  that  statement  applies  completely  to 
the  Clinton  Park  set-up.  The  original  interests 
were  dead  and  gone  in  1906,  and  how  any 
group  of  people,  Mr.  Rowe  or  anyone  else, 
could  meet  in  the  year  1961  and  1962  and 
legally  revive  this  charter,  this  defies  common 
sense. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  to  a 
third  point,  in  regard  to  something  wliich 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  touched 
on  a  few  moments  ago  in  his  references  to 
that  incredible  statement  yesterday  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Roberts ) . 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  suspect 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  was  a 
little  off  the  beam  in  the  point  of  his  criticism, 
namely,  that  it  was  a  breach  of  Cabinet 
secrecy. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  no 
breach  of  Cabinet  secrecy,  but  I  think  the 
more  important  thing  is  that  we  on  tliis  side 
of  the  Housse  have  listened  to  preaching 
ad  nauscum  from  people  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  with  regard  to  people  who  presume 
to  discuss  a  report  or  the  contents  of  an 
investigation  before  the  report  has  been  made. 

We  had  to  submit  to  no  end  of  pointed 
remarks  and  jibes  from  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers 
with  regard  to  our  commenting  on  material 


that  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Justice 
Roach,  before  he  had  made  his  report.  Yet 
yesterday,  we  mtnessed,  we  faced  an  incred- 
ible situation.  I  used  the  word  incredible,  and 
I  do  not  think  one  needs  to  reach  for  strong 
words,  because  I  think  this  situation  speaks 
for  itself.  Yesterday,  you  had  a  Cabinet 
Minister  come  into  this  House  and  not  only 
give  a  preview  of  what  that  report  is  going 
to  be,  but  to  do  everything  but  name  names. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  said  that  he  was  damning  un- 
named people.  With  respect— and  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  an  argument  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  at  this  point.  He  did  not  need  to 
name  the  names;  anybody  who  has  even  a 
bit  of  the  background  information  with  regard 
to  what  went  on  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  knows  that  he  was  talking  about  one 
person  only.  There  can  be  no  confusion. 
When  you  are  talking  about  an  elected  person 
and  when  you  are  talking  about  somebody 
who  had  a  block  of  14,000  shares  to  deal 
with,  he  is  talking  about  one  person  only. 
So  after,  if  I  may  recall  with  some  measure 
of— well,  perhaps,  satisfaction- 
Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Why  does 
tlie  hon.  member  not  name  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  b'stice  Landreville. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Oli,  that  is  finel  Now  we 
know  who  the  hon.  member  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good!  But  why  .should 
the  former  Attorney-General,  sir,  come  in 
and  indulge  in  what  we  got  attacked  for  so 
much,  namely  innuendo,  by  naming  people 
and  not  having  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
])ring  the  name  right  out?  This  is  what  I  was 
taunted  with  three  years  ago.  Yet  he  did  this, 

I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not 
know  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes. 
Obviously  the  hon.  m(>mber  for  York  Centre 
is  correct,  because  what  took  place  in  the 
rather  blue  air  between  the  former  Attorney- 
General,  sir,  and  the  present  one  this  after- 
noon, was  something  to  behold,  and  we 
all  were  able  to  behold  it.  But  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knew  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  was  going  to  make  that  statement 
yesterday,  I  think  there  was  a  clear  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  take  any  steps  he  deemed  necessary  in 
order  that  that  kind  of  a  statement  should  not 
be  made  in  this  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tlie  hon. 
Prime  Minister  did  not  know,  or  if  the  hon. 
Minister    of    Lands    and    Forests    made    the 
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statement  in  defiance  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, I  think  it  is  the  responsibihty  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  ask  for  the  resignation 
of  the  Minister  involved. 

I  think  there  are  certain  obhgations  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  indeed  in  the  relationships 
within  a  Cabinet,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
minimum  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  under 
the  circumstances  can  do.  Either  one  or  the 
other— any  Minister  of  the  Crown  who  rises 
and  does  what  this  Minister  of  the  Crown 
did  yesterday,  sir,  should  be  out  of  the 
position  simply  because  he  did  it.  On  the 
other  hand  if  he  did  it  in  defiance  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  then  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  I  submit,  has  no  alternative  but  to 
ask  him  for  his  resignation. 

Now,  let  us  proceed  because  there  are 
many,  many  more  reasons  why  this  hon. 
Minister  should  resign.  This  morning  as  a 
result  of  his  comment  yesterday  we  had  a 
headline  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
which  reads:  "Legislature  misled  on  NONG 
shares,  said  Roberts." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  to  say  is 
this;  if  this  Legislature  was  misled  with 
regard  to  the  NONG  shares  in  the  year  1958- 
59,  then  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt,  and 
this  I  shall  document,  it  was  misled  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  hon.  Minister  involved 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  (Hon. 
Mr.  Frost).  Because  if  he  did  not  know,  he 
had  it  drawn  to  his  attention.  And  he  delib- 
erately refused  to  do  anything  about  it.  Now, 
let  us  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the  record, 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  hon.  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Roberts)  arrived  five  minutes  too 
late,  we  just  dealt  with  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  give  a  number  of  quotations  to  the  House 
from  Hansard  for  March  18,  1959  during  the 
debate  on  the  report,  the  original  report  on 
the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  investiga- 
tion. 

Incidentally,  on  the  first  page  of  that 
debate,  page  1317,  we  have  a  reference  to 
the  reason  for  the  investigation,  namely,  that 
I  had  suggested  in  this  House  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  promotional  stock  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  had  been  used  to  sweeten 
up  certain  elected  officials  by  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  in  communities  where 
they  were  seeking  the  franchises.  And  the 
comment  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day 
was  to  the  effect: 

On  all  the  evidence,  and  after  careful 
examination  of  all  the  records  as  to  disposi- 
tion   of    shares,    we    find    no    evidence    of 


bribery  or  corruption  with  reference  to 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  at  any  level 
of  government,  municipal  or  provincial. 

Now  we  had  him  come  in  the  House  yester- 
day and  say  that  he  was  wrong  there.  On 
page  1318: 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything 
further  or  material  which  could  be  obtained, 
or  which  actually  exists,  and  would  be 
evidence  in  any  other  type  of  proceeding 
in  relation  to  this  troublesome  matter,  other 
than  these  things  which  have  been  dealt 
with,  I  think,  in  a  very  thorough  and  impar- 
tial manner.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the  House 
at  this  time  that  I  think  this  order  should 
be  cleared  in  the  debate  which  will  follow, 
now,  once  and  for  all,  and  that  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  should  be  allowed 
to  proceed  henceforth,  for  the  balance  of 
their  term  of  office,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  infer 
wrongdoing,  by  innuendo,  by  suggestion, 
or  by  anything  else  than  positive  or  abso- 
lute evidence,  on  the  part  of  any  hon. 
member  alleging  anything  which  he  himself 
is  prepared  to  stake  his  own  reputation 
and  his  own  seat  on. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  was  a 
clear  case— notwithstanding  some  evidence 
that  I  shall  draw  to  your  attention  and  which 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General— that  this  was  a  closed 
business  and  anybody  who  made  further 
reference  to  it  was  going  to  be  dealing  in 
innuendo. 

On  pages  1324  and  1325,  we  have  com- 
ments like  this;  made  by  myself: 

Obviously,  there  are  further  chapters  to 

the  story  before  the  full  truth  is  known. 

I  contended  that  the  investigation  had  ceased 
at  the  very  point  where  it  should  have  become 
most   intensive. 

If  further  proof  were  required,  here  it  is 
to  be  found,  that  this  whole  affair  including 
the  government's  handling  of  it,  represents 
a  most  disturbing  revelation  of  the  moral 
depths  to  which  public  and  business  life 
had  sunk.  .  .  The  most  conclusive  docu- 
mentation of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  key  witnesses  in  this 
investigation,  namely,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr. 
McLean,  and  Mr.  Farris,  gave  false  witness, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  under  oath. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intriguing  thing  is 
that  the  hon.  Minister  comes  into  the  House 
yesterday  and  tell  us  that  there  was  false 
witness.  He  was  told  that  three  or  four  years 
ago.    He  was  not  only  told  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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but  he  was  told  it  by  a  documentation  from 
the  transcript  of  the  original  investigation. 
And  I  invite  hon.  members  to  go  back  and 
read  it  on  the  pages  following  1325,  because 
I  read  into  the  record  contradictory  state- 
ments which  proved  on  any  reading  by  a 
sensible  person,  that  these  men  had  perjured 
themselves. 

It  was  right  there  in  cold  black  and  white, 
and  yet  while  I  was  putting  it  on  the  record, 
what  was  happening?  The  hon.  Minister  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  were  engaged 
in  a  running  fire  and  obstructionism  which 
was  typified  by  this: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  For  the  benefit  of 
the  House,  what  is  the  hon.  member  trying 
to  prove,  that  everybody  is  a  liar? 

This  is  when  I  was  putting  the  evidence  on 
the  record  with  regard  to  Mr.  Farris.  Now, 
how  cruel  the  fates  have  been!  The  hon. 
Minister  comes  into  the  House  and  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  people  were  liars,  and  if 
I  judged  his  comments  correctly  yesterday, 
he  even  named  Mr.  Farris. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  On  new  evidence,  on  completely 
new  evidence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  completely  new  evid- 
ence?  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute. 

And  I  concluded  this  portion  of  the 
remarks: 

Now  I  sliall  not  dwell  at  any  lengtli  on 
the  significance  of  these  clearcut  cases  of 
false  testimony  by  three  of  the  key  persons 
involved  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas, 
but  it  certainly  brings  into  serious  question, 
if  not  disrepute,  conclusions  based  on  the 
testimony  of  these  men. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clear  evidence  in  the 
record  that  they  had  perjured  themselves,  the 
government  of  the  day  chose  to  accept  the 
testimony  and  now,  unfortunately,  events 
have  caught  up  with  them. 

However,  let  us  move  on  to  page  1341,  the 
intervening  pages  were  the  detailing  of  the 
involvement  of  Kelly  and  Griesinger  and,  yes, 
Wintermeyer.  But  when  we  get  to  page  1341: 
I  turn  now  to  the  final  consideration  of 
those  areas  where  the  investigation  should 
have   been   most   intensive,   but  which   re- 
mains as  yet  incomplete,  namely,  the  Con- 
vesto  account,  the  situation  in  Sudbury  and 
the  situation  at  the  Lakehead. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  precisely  the 
areas  which  the  government  is  now  reinvesti- 
gating. Precisely  these  areas  were  the  areas 


that  from  my  assessment,  with  my  limited 
resources,  I  told  the  government  they  had  to 
continue  in  or  they  would  not  have  completed 
the  investigation.  And  what  happened?  I 
spelled  out  from  my  gleaning  of  the  evidence 
from  the  transcript,  of  tlie  operations  of  the 
Convesto  report  under  the  very  strange 
arrangement  of  what  seemed  to  be  nominee 
account  within  the  nominee  account  of  Con- 
vesto, namely,  Transhare.    And  I  asked: 

So  my  questions  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  are  these:  Exactly  who  or  what  is 
Transhare  Company  which  appears  for  that 
two  months  period  to  have  become  a 
nominee  account  within  the  larger  nominee 
account  of  Convesto? 

And,  incidentally,  to  have  bought  shares  and 
sold  them  somewhere  back  in  Ontario.  The 
pattern  is  clear.  It  was  clear  to  everybody 
except  those  who  did  not  want  to  see  it, 
which  included  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day. 

What  was  the  reply  when  I  asked  this 
question  with  regard  to  the  Convesto 
account— the  real  nub  of  the  issue?  The 
comment  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day 
was  this: 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  Transhare  is 
a  Vancouver  company  dealing  with  shares 
in  Vancouver  and  until  and  unless  I  am 
given  some  evidence  that  some  hon.  mem- 
ber in  this  House  or  some  other  elected 
representative  is  involved,  I  do  not  care 
a  hoot  what  happened  to  it. 

Whereupon  I  commented: 

He  lias  the  shoe  on  the  wrong  foot.  It 
is  the  hon.  Attorney-General  who  has  said 
that  none  of  this  got  into  the  hands  of 
people  back  in  Ontario. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  report— none 
of  the  shares  had  come  back,  therefore 
nobody  was  bribed,  there  was  no  sweetening 
up.  Tliis  was  the  conclusion  they  came  to 
prematurely,  and  refused  to  investigate  the 
very  area  that  should  be  investigated. 

The  hon.  Minister  interjected  and  inter- 
rupted once  again  and  I  added: 

Now  he  is  saying  until  we  give  him  the 

evidence  he  will  not  accept  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  all  of  those  transactions  were 
for  valuable  consideration. 
Even  that  is  proven  to  be  wrong  now. 

The  Speaker  called  for  order  and  then  my 
comment: 

Whefe  did  these  7,650  shares  sold  by 
Convesto  to  Transhare  eventually  go?  The 
hon.   Attorney-General  has   indicated   that 
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he  does  not  know  and  now  he  says  he 
does  not  even  care. 

All  in  the  record  of  three  years  ago.  This  was 
a  deliberate  refusal  to  investigate. 

On  page  1348- 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  read  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  very  interesting 
reading. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Especially  in 
view  of  what  is  now  being  said  on  the 
government  side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  page  1347,  let  me  read 
about  half  a  page,  which  starts  out  with  the 
hon.  Mr.  Roberts: 

And  I  want  to  say,  since  my  hon.  friend 

constantly  brings  this  up,  I  have  not  been 

able— I  have  found  no  evidence  whatever 

that  indicates  to  me— 

And  I  must  speak  this  name  now  because  he 
has  been  keeping  it  there  right  along: 

—that  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Landreville  had 
in  any  way  any  improper  connections  with 
this  company  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  right.  Well,  will  my 
hon.  friend  just  pause  at  that  point?  That 
statement  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  sworn 
statement  of  Mr.  Farris,  corroborated  by  the 
sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Clark.  I  believed 
both  those  men  at  that  time  and  I  have 
reason  now  to  believe  that  I  was  wrong  in 
this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  there  was  good  reason 
then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  hon.  Minister 
was  informed  by  documented  evidence  from 
the  transcript  that  they  had  lied  in  their 
original  admissions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  sir.  That  is  quite 
wrong.  There  was  nothing  in  the  transcript 
at  that  time  that  gave  any  reasonable  man, 
in  my  opinion,  and  certainly  not  myself, 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  did  not  tell 
the  truth  about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  gentleman 
then  is  a  man  who,  by  his  own  definition,  is 
not  reasonable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  you  can  call  me 
anything  you  like. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  You  can  read  from  the 
earlier  part  of  my  speech  in  which  I  quoted 
from  the  transcript  contradictory  evidence 
indicative  that  they  were  lying  on  either  one 
occasion  or  another;  because  what  happened, 
Mr.  Speaker— I  do  not  want  to  go  off  on  too 
lengthy  a  tangent— was  that  these  people  were 
brought  in  as  individual  witnesses,  and  they 
often  told  a  story  different  from  what  had 
been  said  by  some  other  key  witness  the  day 
before  or  the  day  afterwards. 

In  other  words,  they  were  nailed,  to  use 
the  vernacular,  by  their  own  testimony.  I 
pointed  out  where  they  were  nailed. 

Continuing  the  quotation  on  page  1347  of 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  Minister: 

Now  what  I  do  think  my  hon.  friend  is 
concerned  with,  what  he  is  injecting  into 
this,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  oflFering  of  this 
large  amount  of  stock  as  a  bundle  which 
was  made  in  June,  1957,  that  some  of  that 
—a  fairly  substantial  amount  of  it— was 
made  available  through  the  people  who 
were  distributing  in  the  Sudbury  area.  And 
it  may  very  well  be— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
a  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Privilege?  He  abuses  it 
every  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  either  wilfully  or  otherwise  mis- 
representing—on no  occasion  have  I  spoken 
of  stock  at  the  time  of  the  public  issue.  I 
am  talking  about  promotional  stock  at  an 
earlier  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Very  well.  Then  I  say 
that  as  far  as  that  promotional  stock  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  accounted  for  in 
every  way  that  would  be  possible  to 
account  for  it,  and  I  stand  here  in  my  posi- 
tion as  Attorney-General  and  say  that  I 
do  not  think  that  I  would  in  any  way  be 
doing  my  duty  by  attempting  to  investigate 
any  single  person,  further  than  what  has 
happened  now  in  the  evidence  before— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  year  ago  he  said 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  stand  here  now  and 
I  say- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  exactly  what  he 
said  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  is  more,  I 
would  not  be  worthy  of  this  office  if  I 
were  to  fail  my  duty,  and  I  stake  my  own 
reputation  on  that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  my  hon.  friend  will 
just  give  me— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  You  had  your  speech  yes- 
terday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  give  me  an  opportunity,  that  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  had  your  speech  yes- 
terday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  But  I  want  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
at  that  time  I  did  what  I  did  and  I  would 
have  done  it  today  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  I  have  had  to  say  on 
previous  occasions  that  this  hon.  Minister  was 
at  best  naive,  and  this  was  another  occasion 
on  which  he  was  naive  because  he  had  docu- 
mented evidence  which  he  refused  to  look 
into.  He  refused  to  look  into  it  because  he 
decided  that  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
trail  and  they  were  going  to  sweep  all  this 
imder  the  mat.  It  was  another  decision,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  was  designed  not  to  clean 
up  the  mess  but  cover  up— 

Hon.    Mr.   Roberts:    Does    my   hon.    friend 
think   if  we  were   sweeping   anything   under 
the  mat- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Would   the   hon,    gentle- 
man sit  down  so  I  can  continue? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Give  him  credit;  you  revived 
him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  interjects  and  says,  "Give  him 
credit." 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  A  very  sensible  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  asked  me  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  this  situation  is 
worthy  of  a  little  more  comment.  The  issue 
was  revived,  the  hon.  Minister  reminds  us,  in 
August  of  last  year.  The  first  public  revela- 
tion of  its  revival  was  about  September  15 
or  16  of  last  year. 

And  why  was  it  revived,  Mr.  Speaker?  Was 
it  revived  because  the  hon.  Minister  wanted 
to  revive  it?  I  think  I  can  suggest  to  you  why 
it  was  revived.  Not  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
said  yesterday,  as  though  it  were  a  voluntary 
act,  when  he  said:  "I  saw  at  once  that  the 
reopened  investigation  authorized  by  me  in 
August  1962  as  Attorney-General  brought  to 
light  evidence  of  conflicting  material  with 
the  sworn  statement  I  have  mentioned." 

It  was  not  on  the  initiative  of  this  hon. 
Minister.  It  was  on  the  initiative  of  others,  in 


another  investigation  in  another  connection, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  British  Columbia, 
where  they  came  up  with  new  evidence.  This 
hon.  Minister  found  himself  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position.  If  he  sat  tight  and 
tried  to  cover  up  the  truth  as  he  had  been 
doing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  an  absolute  false- 
hood, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  rise  on  a  point  of 
privilege.  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege.  I  have 
not  much  use  for  the  language  this  man  uses 
normally  but  I  would  say  that  that  is  an 
absolute  falsehood. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister's 
record  has  not  been  very  good.  He  had  better 
keep  quiet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  pro- 
vided with  evidence  which  was  going  to  re- 
veal his  sins  of  omission  in  the  past  so  he 
had  this  embarrassing  choice.  If  he  sat  tight 
then  his  sins  of  omission  and  his  efforts  to 
cover  up  the  mess  rather  than  clean  it  up 
previously  were  going  to  be  revealed,  so 
obviously  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  So  he  institutes 
a  new  investigation. 

The  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is— if 
the  press  was  correct— that  he  did  not  act 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  but  on  his  own.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  presented  with  some- 
thing of  a  fait  accompli. 

I  will  go  further  and  suggest  that  there  is 
another  reason  why,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
had  no  alternative  but  to  reopen  the  investi- 
gation, he  was  not  adverse  to  reopening  it. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  hon.  Minister 
has  really  been  smarting  under,  it  has  been  a 
desire  to  get  back  at  the  Liberals  for  the 
speech  that  was  prepared  for,  and  read  by, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Win- 
termeyer)  a  year  ago  on  the  whole  crime 
situation. 

He  was  really  smarting  to  get  back  at  the 
Liberals.  From  evidence  provided  to  him  by 
the  RCMP,  he  felt  that  he  had  evidence  to 
prove  that  involved  in  the  original  NONG 
scandal  were  a  good  many  top  Liberals,  other 
than  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party— 
another  reason  why  he  started  the  investiga- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact  I  wonder  whether 
this  highly  improper  breach  yesterday  was 
intended  by  the  action  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  as  an  act  of  defiance  to 
get  this  information  to  the  public,  in  case  the 
government  wanted  to  cover  it  up.  Whatever 
be   his  motive,   he   certainly  got  these  facts 
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out  and  indicated  that  this  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  report  was  started,  that  other  top 
LilDerals  were  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  What  is 
the  next  item? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  have  got  the  capa- 
city at  the  moment,  I  think  you  might  deal 
with  the  issue  we  have  before  us.  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  came  into 
this  House,  that  I  think  on  the  basis  of  his 
■conduct  yesterday,  either  he  should  resign 
or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should  ask  him 
to  resign.  Furthermore,  by  his  own  admission, 
in  which  he  said  he  was  willing  to  stake  his 
reputation  on  flat  assertions  and  no  further 
investigation  back  in  1959,  and  by  his  own 
admission  yesterday  of  what  is  now  taking 
place,  he  has  staked  his  reputation  and  he 
has  proven  that  on  this  score,  too,  he  should 
resign.  Whether  he  will  or  not  is  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Letherby:  No,  we  will  not  go  for  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  there  any  way  you  can  get 
the  former  Attorney-General  from  out  behind 
Jiis  paper? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  hiding. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Let  us  get  something  con- 
structive. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  highly  construc- 
tive. Cleaning  up  the  messes  which  this 
government  has  gotten  into  is  one  of  the 
highly  constructive  jobs  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
The  people  will  decide  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  should  see  through 
you  then,  George. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  your  assistance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  having  dealt  with  the  three 
introductory  items,  I  will  try  to  get  back  to 
some  comments  on  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been,  I  believe,  the 
longest  session  in  the  history  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  this  is  the  length  of  session  we 
should  be  having  all  the  time.  Some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  the  explanation  given  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  in 
justification  for  the  increase  in  the  indemnity, 
was  that  this  was  a  full-time  job,  and  we 
instituted  the  practice  of  fall  sessions.  That 
opened  the  prospect  instead  of  the  House 
meeting  fpr  only  ten  or  12  weeks  in  the  year, 


that  we  should  meet  for  something  approach- 
ing what  I  suggested  at  the  time  would  be 
appropriate  for  this  Legislature,  and  that  is 
at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  We  did  not 
do  it  under  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  pre- 
decessor. He  operated  on  the  basis  of  the 
Procrustean  bed— you  know  the  old  Greek 
fable,  where  you  put  the  man  in  the  bed 
and  if  his  feet  stuck  out,  they  were  cut  off. 

An  hon.  member:  The  feet  or  the  bed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  feet. 

Well,  this  was  the  basis  upon  which  we 
operated  in  the  session.  The  former  Prime 
Minister  judged  the  length  of  time  in  advance 
that  he  wanted  to  spend  in  the  Legislature. 
Easter  was  the  deadline  and  he  chopped  it 
off.  Or,  I  suppose,  to  be  more  accurate,  he 
just  compressed  it  at  the  end. 

This  time  we  were  brought  back  to  com- 
plete the  business— to  deal  with  it  in  a  some- 
what more  orderly  fashion.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  I  think  that  the  record 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  made  in 
this  connection  has  been  somewhat  spoiled 
in  the  last  week  or  so,  particularly  since  we 
have  come  from  Easter,  because  we  have  had 
the  same  old  treatment  with  regard  to  the 
bills  from  this  side  of  the  House.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  session,  we  often  adjourned  at  4.30, 
or  5.30,  when  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
some  serious  consideration  of  the  ideas  that 
were  placed  on  the  order  paper  as  resolu- 
tions, or  as  bills  from  this  side.  But  this  was 
not  done. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  How 
many  weeks  did  that  happen,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  can  go  back  and 
count  it  up  and  you  will  find— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  wish  you  would,  you 
will  find  it  is  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  You  will 
find  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  there 
were  at  least  some  ten,  12  or  15  hours  lost 
in  abbreviated  sessions  when  we  could  have 
run  to  six  o'clock,  either  before  Christmas  or 
in  the  earlier  part  of  February. 

All  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this: 
Having  made  something  of  a  good  start  on 
reforming  procedures,  I  hope  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  can  be  persuaded  to  treat  the  pro- 
vision of  ideas  for  discussion  in  this  House 
from  the  Opposition  side  with  some  serious- 
ness; because,  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  never  seen  any  proposal— and  in  all 
modesty  if  I  may  add,  I  think  it  was  an  idea 
worthy     of     some     discussion— treated     with 
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greater  contempt  than  the  bill  I  introduced 
here  the  other  day  with  regard  to  cstabhshing 
a  constituency  of  Queen's  Park. 

An  Hon.  member:  You  have  got  that  down 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Normally,  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  you  called  the  bill— and  I 
admit  50  per  cent  of  the  time  they  were  not 
called  at  all,  as  most  of  them  in  this  instance 
are  not  going  to  be  called— at  least  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  treated  the  legislation  with 
suflScient  seriousness  to  permit  at  least  one 
speaker  from  each  of  the  parties. 

In  this  instance,  however,  I  gave  a  brief 
introduction,  leaving  an  opportunity  for  the 
House  to  discuss  a  proposal  which  is  getting 
considerable  discussion  all  across  this  country. 
Certainly  the  objective  of  the  bill,  a  perma- 
nent Speaker,  is  getting  even  more  discussion 
than  the  particular  solution  that  I  suggested. 
But  I  no  sooner  presented  the  bill  when,  by 
obvious  pre-arrangement,  the  deputy  Whip 
arose  and  moved  adjournment. 

This  is  the  kind  of  contempt  for  tlie  legiti- 
mate role  of  the  Opposition  in  a  Legislature- 
proof,  in  my  view,  of  the  fact  that  this  gov- 
ernment spoiled  an  effort  to  approach  the 
whole  situation  somewhat  more  reasonably 
and  sensibly  during  this  session. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Twenty  years  of 
Tory  rule. 

Mr.  Letherby:  She  is  going  to  last  for  a 
long  time  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Another  feature,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  take 
note  of,  is  that  this  government— and  the 
Liberals  will  have  to  be  silent  on  this  one— 
though  they  were  ill-advised  enough  to  be 
very  vocal- 
Mr.  Sopha:  We  will  not  be  silent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no;  you  are  never 
silent  when  you  should  be,  or  when  it  might 
be  wise  for  you  to  be  silent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  was  going  to  refer 
to  is  the  fact  that  this  government  played 
politics  with  the  timing  of  its  programme 
and  did  not  bring  it  in  until  the  later  part  of 
the  session.  I  note  on  the  order  paper,  for 
example,  as  I  tried  to  interject  this  afternoon, 
that  of  the  ten  or  12  bills  which  are  symbolic 
of  the  Liberal  Party's  programme,  of  which 
notice  was  given  on  November  27,  four  of 
them  are  still  as  noted  and  have  never  been 
introduced  yet. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): And  the  reason  is  exactly  the 
explanation  that  you  have  been  trying  to 
make. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
government's  legislation  was  brought  in  very 
late.  It  is  belated  and  it  is  inadequate.  Even 
some  of  the  bills  with  which  the  government 
is  going  to  attempt  to  go  out  and  curry  favour 
with  the  electorate  are  belated  and  in- 
adequate. We  have,  for  example,  minimum 
wage  legislation  which  is  restricted  to  a 
certain  area  of  the  province,  which  is  at 
shameful  levels,  which  violates  our  owit 
human  rights  code  that  the  hon.  Minister  just 
boasted  about  here. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  You  thought 
it  all  right  the  other  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  portable  pen- 
sions, for  example,  which  cover  only  half  of 
the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  at  a 
level  the  maximum  for  which  is  $80  after 
contributions  for  40  years— so  that  the  person 
starting  today  to  make  contributions  to  a 
portable  pension  will  find  that  40  years  from 
now,  in  the  year  2003,  he  will  receive  a  maxi- 
mum pension  of  $80.  By  that  time,  with  the 
normal  inflation,  those  $80  will  have  the  value 
of  only  42  of  today's  purchasing  dollars. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Most  of  them  will  not  get 
the  $80  anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  the  kind  of 
inadequate  legislation  that  has  been  brought 
down.  There  is  another  interesting  aspect  of 
this  government's  record  in  this  session,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Kelso,  you  can  go  back  to 
the  party  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  probably  got  bounced  out 
and  that  is  why  he  is  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  turn  now  to  another 
aspect  of  this  government's  record,  of  which 
we  have  had  the  odd  glimpse— the  top  of  the 
iceberg— revealing  that  there  is  a  lot  more 
under  the  surface.  This  is  the  patronage- 
ridden  nature  of  the  Tory  machine.  We  had 
evidence  the  other  day,  for  example,  of  the 
not  new  operations  of  the  Gonservative 
machine  up  in  Timiskaming  where  they  had 
made  a  recommendation  for  a  sheriff. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  been  doing  that  for 
12  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  we  present  this 
to  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  who  is  a  very 
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sharp  operator,  he  indulges  in  what  I  think 
might  be  kindly  described  as  a  white  lie. 
He  said  he  knows  nothing  about  this.  He 
never  heard  of  this  kind  of  thing.  He  may  not 
have  heard  of  this  particular  case;  they  may 
not  have  told  him.  The  hon.  member  for 
Timiskaming  (Mr,  Hoffman)  may  have  taken 
the  recommendation  to  somebody  else  other 
than  the  hon.  Minister  so  that  he  was  un- 
aware of  it. 

But  if  he  was  unaware  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
.•general  problem  is  concerned,  the  kindest 
thing  I  can  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  it  is  a 
case  of  calculated  ignorance— because  this  is 
the  way  the  Tory  machine  operates.  Indeed 
I  have  had  many  occasions  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Tory  machine  absorbs 
so  much  of  the  operations  of  government 
and  public  business  and  uses  it  for  party  pur- 
poses. It  sometimes  sinks  to  depths  that  I 
would  think  any  honourable  person  would  be 
ashamed  of. 

W'e  had,  a  few  years  ago,  a  discussion  in 
this  House— and  the  situation  has  not  altered 
—concerning  the  handling  of  Remembrance 
Day  wreaths.  They  are  handled  through  the 
Tory  side  of  the  House,  or  the  defeated  Tory 
candidate  and  if  one  happens  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opposition  side— you  never  hear 
anything  of  the  handling  of  Remembrance 
Day  wreaths. 

Now  this  is  so  petty,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  bring  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  has  been  brought 
up  every  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure  it  has  been  brought 
up  and  it  should  be  brought  up  every  year. 

Mr.  Oliver:    It  will  do  no  good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  so  petty,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  within  the  Tory 
machine  some  local  person— and  in  my  riding 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  man  thrice  defeated  by  the 
voters— 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
No,  if  he  is  in  your  riding,  he  is  working  in 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —he  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  direct  the  wreaths  to  the  various 
Legions.  In  other  areas  they  are  presented 
on  his  behalf.    But  I  hear  nothing  of  it. 

Now  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
particularly  anxious  to  have  any  part  in  the 
distribution  of  wreaths  to  Legions.  I  think 
that  this  can  be  handled  by  a  government 
•department  in  an  appropriate  way  and  it  does 


not  have  to  become  just  another  aspect  of 
the  public  business  that  is  integrated  into 
the  operations  of  the  Tory  machine.  This  has 
been  going  on  and  on  until  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  only  one  solution  to 
it  and  that  is  to  turn  the  government  out. 

Mr.  Oliver:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  genius  of  democracy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  you  can  cleanse  the  body 
politic  periodically  when  it  is  not  in  a  position 
to  cleanse  itself  because  of  this  kind  of 
development. 

Now  having  decided  that  we  should  turn 
this  government  out  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
some  of  which  I  have  listed,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Oliver:    Television   speech  from  now 
on? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  was  good  enough  that  I  think  the  hon, 
member  should  listen  to  it  if  I  were  going 
to  give  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  hon.  member  know 
the  only  thing;  he  did  not  have  the  pipe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury is  his  usual  unobservant  self,  because  I 
not  only  did  have  the  pipe,  but  I  set  it  down 
about  a  third  of  the  way  through,  so  I  ob- 
served after  viewing  myself  later  on  in  the 
evening. 

However,  let  us  get  off  this. 

The  government  obviously  should  be  turned 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  want  to  say  in  the 
concluding  part  of  my  remarks— although  I 
think  we  have  got  until  six  o'clock  tonight  if 
we  are  going  to  get  the  business  completed 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Cowling:  Just  expand  that  a  little  bit. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): So  what  is  new! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  expand  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  will  show  that  here  we  have 
the  Siamese  twins  of  politics,  the  Liberals  and 

the  Conservatives— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  not  the  way  we 

hear  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Hon.  members  opposite 
are  the  Siamese  twins. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —who  cannot  get  sepa- 
rated. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member's 
Sroiip  and  the  Liberals. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  want  to  take  only  two  instances  of  impor- 
tant issues  that  have  come  before  this  Legisla- 
ture this  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  prove  it. 
The  first  one  is  the  portable  pensions  bill. 

Now  let  me  put  this  in  the  words  of  a 
commentator  on  the  local  radio  station  on  the 
programme  "Politics  at  Three  Levels,"  when 
he  was  discussing  the  portable  pension  bill 
and  the  debate  that  took  place  concerning  it 
both  in  the  standing  committee  and  here  in 
the  Legislature.  This  was  on  March  29. 

It  is  obvious  that  over  a  period  of  years 
the  central  pension  agency  is  going  to  be 
the  storehouse  for  a  vast  amount  of  money. 
Perhaps  it  could  be  described  as  a  mam- 
moth pension  bank.  That  is  where  the 
similarity  in  the  thinking  of  the  Ontario 
Liberals  and  Progressive-Conservatives  en- 
ter the  picture  and  where  those  two  parties 
are  on  entirely  different  ground  than  the 
New  Democrats. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  on  Tuesday,  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  study  committee,  George 
Gathercole  said  the  committee  felt  that  the 
central  public  agency  should  be  operated 
by  private  enterprise.  That  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  trust  and  insurance 
companies  will  control  it.  Liberal  leader 
John  Wintermeyer  agreed.  He  said  that 
insurance  and  trust  companies  should  lead 
in  setting  up  pension  plans  and  in  his 
words:  "I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  try  to  change  the  course  of  the 
last  100  years.  This  battle  has  been  fought 
;uid  it  is  over  with." 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  just  wants  to  live  that  over 
again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  interject  here  for  a  moment.  I  have 
list(>ned  many  times,  particularly  to  the  hon. 
member  who  preceded  me  in  this  debate, 
point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  the  government  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  and  say:  "You 
are  the  people  who  are  determined  to  main- 
tain the  status  (fuo" . 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  I  never 
said  that  in  my  life. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  yes,  he  has!  And  the 
Liberals  are  the  reform  party.  Yet  here  we 
have  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
saying  in  the  standing  committee— I  was 
there    and     I    heard     it    myself— saying    for 


example  in  his  inimitable  thinking  out  loud 

fashion: 

It  may  well  be  if  we  were  starting  anew 
that  this  should  be  handled  as  a  public 
agency.  It  may  well  be  that  we  should 
have  it  for  many  reasons;  it  would  give  us 
control  over  investment  and  so  on  but— 

and  this  is  quotation: 

—I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
try  to  change  the  course  of  the  last  100 
years.  This  battle  has  been  fought  and  it 
is  over  with. 

There  is  an  abject  submission. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  did  I  say  about 
the  need  for  governmental  social  capital  on 
that  occasion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
lion,  leader  of  the  Opposition  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  have  the  normal  illogic  and  contradiction 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  If  they  said  something, 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  secure  capital,  by 
bringing  this  agency  under  public  control. 

However,  let  me  continue  in  the  comments 
that  were  made. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why  does  the  hon. 
member  not  read  Gall^raith? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  trouble  is  we  read  him 
and  understand   him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Oliver:  So  long  as  he  keeps  on  talking, 
we  will  get  the  votes  anyway. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
the  quotation: 

Earlier  tlie  New  Democratic  Party 
member  for  Woodbine,  Kenneth  Bryden, 
told  the  Legislature  that  the  whole  pension 
scheme  should  be  operated  as  a  public 
enterprise.  He  said  the  principle  of  the 
government  bill  is  that  more  and  more 
employers  will  be  compelled  to  invest  their 
own  money,  and  in  many  cases  the  money 
of  their  employe(\s,  in  various  types  of 
private  pension  plans.  It  was  more  desir- 
able, he  said,  if  pension  contributions  were 
channelled  into  a  fund  administered  by  a 
public  body. 
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Furthermore,  he  added,  the  fund  would 
be  large  enough  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  more  risks  in  the  investment  of  the 
money  than  would  be  possible  by  an  indi- 
vidual insurance  company  administering  a 
single  plan  under  the  legislation. 

A  public  fund,  he  said,  could  be  used 
for  the  development  of  the  profits.  Mr. 
Bryden  continued:  We  have  to  free  our- 
selves from  some  of  the  ancient  dogmas 
of  private  enterprise  which  are  retarding 
development  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
notion  that  nothing  can  be  done  unless 
some  large  corporation  gets  its  finger  in  the 
pot. 

The  long-term  effect  of  the  pension  bill, 
he  said,  will  mean  concentration  of  control 
over  investment  decisions  by  people  outside 
this  country.  In  his  words,  we  are  going 
to  force  more  and  more  savings  of  Cana- 
dians into  the  hands  of  institutions  which 
are  more  and  more  coming  under  the  con- 
trol of  American  and  other  foreign  interests, 
so  that  in  time  there  will  be  practically 
no  investment  decisions  made  within  our 
country.  Our  money  will  be  made  available 
to  people  outside  the  country  and  they 
will  decide  how  it  is  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  Bryden  said  that  since  investment 
is  vital  to  the  economy,  control  over  invest- 
ment means  a  great  deal  of  control  over 
the  economy.  As  he  put  it,  fewer  and 
fewer  people  accountable  to  nobody  will 
have  more  and  more  of  our  investment 
funds  in  their  hands. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  invite  the 

hon.  members  to  listen: 

So  in  one  camp,  on  the  question  of  who 
should  control  the  Ontario  pension  fund, 
you  find  the  Liberals  and  the  Progressive- 
Conservatives.  In  the  other  camp  are  the 
New  Democrats.  The  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives march  hand  in  hand,  believing 
the  status  quo  and  control  of  the  investment 
of  pensions  in  Ontario  should  be  not  only 
preserved  but  extended,  and  the  New 
Democrats  say  there  should  be  a  public 
agency  to  handle  the  investment.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  on  most  major  issues,  the 
Ontario  Liberals  and  the  Ontario  Progres- 
sive-Conservatives are  largely  in  accord, 
but  difi^erences  that  exist  are  mainly  in 
detail. 

To  which,   Mr.   Speaker,   I  say  "Amen,  ably 
put." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  point  that  I  want 
to  touch  on  in  illustrating  this  basic  thesis 
which  I  think  is  the  main  thesis  that  the 
people   of   Ontario   should   consider   as    they 


move  to  the  next  election,  is  the  issue  of 
Medicare.  I  did  not  take  part  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon;  I  thought  enough  people  had 
an  oar  in  it.  Our  case  had  been  put  admirably 
and  it  did  not  need  to  be  rehashed.  In 
answer,  I  say  I  voted  against  the  government. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  the  way  we 
voted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  also  have  a  positive 
programme. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  so  have  we,  and 
we  will  implement  it  very  quickly,  a  lot 
faster  than  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  wonder  if  we  could 
keep  the  debate  on  the  basis  of  one  speaker 
at  a  time,  one  party,  instead  of  two  or  three 
from  many  parties.  If  we  would  do  this,  it 
would  be  much  better. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  significant  point 
that  may  have  become  lost  to  the  casual 
observer  who  just  came  in  to  the  Legislature 
this  afternoon  and  listened  to  the  debate,  was 
the  suggestion  that  there  was  any  funda- 
mental difi^erence  between  the  Liberal  Party 
and  the  Conservative  Party  on  their  Medicare 
programme. 

Mr.  Sopha:    There  is  on  all  issues. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  to  your  attention  some  rather,  I  think, 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  difference  is 
again  a  matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  member  is  setting 
up  an  awful  lot  of  alternatives,  really. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  appropriate  comment  to  make  is 
a  quotation  of  one  of  the  grand  ladies  of  the 
province,  who  brought  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  into  politics  and  who,  in  later 
years,  turned  to  him  and  said:  "There  is  not 
room  for  two  conservative  parties  in  this 
country." 

Mr.  Oliver:    Nobody  is  infallible. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  get  back  to  the  issue— boys  must  be  boys 
and  have  their  fun,  particularly  when  we  are 
getting  into  the  slaphappy  hours. 
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Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Slaphappy 
speaker,  you  mean. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Liberal  Party,  in  the 
last  six  or  eight  months,  has  had  tliree  distinct 
policies  on  Medicare.  Just  let  me  spell  them 
out  and  then  I  will  show  you  how  it  agrees 
with  the  government's. 

Up  until  last  October,  the  policy  of  the 
Liberal  Party  provincially,  insofar  as  it  had 
been  indicated,  had  been  given  in  a  debate 
which  took  place  about  two  years  ago  in  a 
resolution  introduced  in  this  House  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  government 
to  establish  a  province-wide  prepaid  plan. 
We  amended  it  because  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  trying  to  discover  what  kind  of  a  plan 
they  were  talking  about.  The  amendment 
we  put  was  simply  adding  "government-spon- 
sored." We  found  that  the  whole  course  of 
the  debate  changed  and  the  Liberals  lined 
up  with  the  Conservatives,  argued  against  our 
amendment  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  a 
number  of  previous  occasions  in  this  House, 
they  were  as  confused  in  their  tactics  as  they 
were  on  their  policy— not  an  uncommon  kind 
of  thing— so  that  when  the  government  moved 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  the  Liberals  voted 
with  the  government  to  adjourn  the  debate 
and  thereby  killed  their  own  motion. 

However,  Mr,  Speaker,  what  they  at  least 
did  was  reveal  what  their  policy  was;  and 
their  policy  at  that  time  was  nicely  summed 
up  in  a  comment  from  the  hon,  member  for 
Dovcrcoint  (Mr.  Thompson),  who  interjected— 
almost  out  of  character  because  I  am  con- 
vinced he  does  not  believe  this— when  he  said: 
"We  are  in  favour  of  the  free  enterprise 
approach  to  Medicare,  not  the  socialist  ap- 
proach like  you  people  over  there." 

This  was  the  policy  two  years  ago,  this  was 
the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party,  insofar  as 
it  was  possible  to  discern  what  their  policies 
were,  over  a  period  up  until  October  of  last 
year.  In  October  of  last  year,  you  will  recall, 
suddenly  there  was  a  change.  The  kind  of 
Medicare  programme  that  they  had  so  long 
opposed,  suddenly,  overnight,  they  became 
in  favour  of.  They  enunciated  principles: 
That  Medicare  should  be  universal,  should  be 
government-sponsored— that  it  should  be  a 
public  programme.  It  was  all  spelled  out  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  when  he 
was  speaking,  for  example,  in  the  Throne 
debate  on  December  4. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  that  period, 
just  to  show  you  the  kind  of  policies  that 
were  spelled  out,  there  was  a  CBC  Medicare 
debate    on    January    13    that    involved    Dr. 


Upper.  Let  me  give  you  a  quotation,  a  little 
exchange  between  Warner  Troy,  who  was 
the  interlocutor,  and  Dr.  Upper. 

Warner  Troy:  All  right;  comprehensive, 
meaning  imiversal. 

Dr.  Upper  had  explained  the  characteristics 

of  their  programme. 

Dr.  Upper:  Yes,  meaning  universal,  in 
terms  of  its  availability  to  all  the  residents 
of  the  province  regardless  of  age,  regardless 
of  prepaid,  or  regardless  of  pre-existing 
conditions,  and  also  comprehensive  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  include  the  services  of  all 
general  practitioners  and  specialists. 

Warner  Troy:  Now  you  say  it  will  be 
available  to  all  residents  of  the  province. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  party  believes  it 
can  be  made  to  work  on  a  voluntary  basis? 
There  is  a  difference  between  availability 
and  universal  coverage. 

Dr.  Upper:  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  what  specifically  is  the 
stand  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario?  Do 
you  favour  compulsory  universal  coverage, 
or  voluntary  coverage? 

Dr.  Upper:  Well,  my  hesitancy  at  the 
moment  is  to  the  use  of  the  word  compul- 
sion, frankly. 

Mr.  Troy:  Well,  all  right,  let  us  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  compulsion.  Does  the 
Liberal  Party  believe  that  everyone  would 
have  to  join  for  the  plan  to  be  practicable? 

Dr.  Upper:  Yes,  we  feel  that  tlie  plan 
to  be  practicable  would  have  to  include 
everyone  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  policy  between 
October  and  January.  Then,  at  the  end  of 
January,  there  was  another  change. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  You  said  we  were 
tlie  party  of  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  few  moments  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
government  policy? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    I    will    get    to    it    in    a 
moment.   Yes,   at   the  end  of  January  there 
was  a  new  statement- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  it  was  a  change  in 
their  policy.  For  example,  before  they  stated 
it  was  going  to  be  covering  everybody,  but— 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  it  is  true  that  Dr. 
Boyd  Upper  was  a  Httle  unhappy  about  using 
this  word  compulsion,  but  everybody  must 
be  in  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  operative. 

What  is  their  poHcy  now,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Their  pohcy  now  is  that  for  people  over  65 
years  of  age,  they  are  going  to  be  given 
coverage  free. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Do  not 
forget  the  free  drugs,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  people  under  65  years 
of  age,  it  is  going  to  be  made  available  to 
them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right,  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  going  to  be  made 
available  to  them  and  now  we  apparently 
have  another  change  of  policy,  because  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  has  written  editorials, 
and  certainly  they  would  like  to  make  them 
as  favourable  to  the  Liberals  as  they  possibly 
could.  Many  other  people  have  written 
editorials  and  they  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Liberal  Party  is  going  to  make  it  "available" 
below  65— in  other  words,  below  65  it  is  going 
to  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  So  they  have 
violated,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tlie  principles 
they  were  enunciating  last  fall. 

Mr.  Oliver:  We  may  have  varied  a  little, 
but  not  that  much. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  second,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  in  the  process  of  reverting  to  their 
original  stand,  namely,  of  going  back  to 
something  other  than  a  government  carrier. 
They  are  now  at  the  stage  of  saying  they  are 
going  to  do  it  through  the  PSI.  In  other 
words,  they  are  moving  back  to  what  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  friendly  to  the  Liberals, 
after  their  convention  at  the  end  of  January 
said,  the  Liberals  now  favour  private  carriers. 
PSI  is  their  chosen  instrument  at  the  moment. 
They  now  contend  that  they  would  do  it 
with  a  government  commission,  but  they  have 
changed  their  policy  three  times  in  the  last 
six  months,  and  because  of  their  faithfulness 
in  meeting  the  interests  of  the  insurance 
company,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real 
assurance  that  they  are  not  going  to  go  back 
and  let  the  insurance  companies  into  the 
deal. 

Exactly,    they    can    change    it.     So,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.   R.    C.    Edwards:    So   what   does   this 
prove? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  This  proves  that  the 
Liberal  Party  agrees  with  the  government 
over  here.  For  example,  the  Tory  plan  is 
going  to  be  voluntary,  they  condemn  it.  But 
the  Liberal  policy  is  voluntary,  below  65. 
When  the  government  over  here,  for  example 
says  it  is  going  to  use  private  carriers;  their 
policy  used  to  be  that  before  last  October, 
for  private  carriers.  From  October  to  Jan- 
uary it  was  for  a  government  agency,  from 
January  since  it  is  PSI.  What  will  be  next, 
nobody  knows. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  cannot  see  why  the  hon. 
member  is  so  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Liberal  plan  is  closer  to  the  government 
than  to  any  other  policy,  and  as  my  hon. 
friend  from  Woodbine  pointed  out  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  only  party 
now  that  is  presenting  a  policy,  not  only 
consistently,  but  as  an  alternative. 

I  agree  that  the  government's  policy  is 
clear.  At  least  we  know  the  basic  principles 
of  it.  It  is  wrong,  but  they  are  consistently 
wrong.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  the 
Liberals  is  that  they  are  wrong  one  day  and 
then,  as  my  hon.  colleague  said,  they  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  as  they  try  to  catch 
the  vote. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

I  would  appeal  to  the  members.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  for  any  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature to  have  to  raise  his  voice  steadily  in 
order  to  overcome  the  interjections  which  are 
being  made.  Now  I  did  say  once  before  that 
I  have  all  the  sympathy  in  the  world  with 
the  compulsory  interjectionist.  At  this  time 
of  the  evening,  I  do  ask  for  a  little  attention 
by  the  speakers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  say 
the  compulsory  or  the  compulsive  interjec- 
tion? 

An  hon.  member:  Compulsory. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Compulsory  interjectionist! 
I  will  have  to  ponder  that  one  between  now 
and  the  next  session. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  coming  to  financing, 
and  this  is  another  interesting  area  that  I 
think  should  be  revealed  to  the  public.  How 
exactly  the  government  is  going  to  finance 
the  plan  is  sheer  guesswork  at  this  stage. 
They  have  laid  down  general  principles,  they 
are  going  to  provide  it  for  the  indigents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most   intrigued   at   Schedule   C,   where   they 
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list  the  people  under  these  particular  Acts 
who  are  going  to  be  given  coverage  free  by 
the  government.  It  reads  that  the  classes  of 
persons  for  whom,  "if  they  are  in  needy 
circimistances,"  the  Minister  may  purchase 
standard  medical  services,  and  then  the  Acts 
they  list  are  The  Blind  Persons'  Allowance 
Act,  The  Disabled  Persons'  Allowance  Act, 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  The 
Mothers'  Allowance  Act,  The  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance Act,  The  Old  Age  Security  Act  and  The 
Rehabilitation  Services  Act.  By  definition  they 
are  all  in  need  or  they  cannot  get  this. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  No,  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  in  what  circum- 
stances will  they  not  be  needy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  the  hon.  member 
docs  not  mind,  I  will  give  him  an  example 
of  a  person  who  has  just  been  accepted  for 
disabled  persons'  allowance,  and  at  the 
moment  has  $3,000  in  the  bank.  Now,  the 
hon.  member  would  not  suggest  that  he 
should  not  pay  for  his  medical  attention- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  government  putting  this 
bill  through  just  for  him— 

Mr.  Gisborn  (Wcntworth  East):  Add  a 
means  test.    A  means  test  on  top  of  a  means 

t(^St. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  me  not  piu'sue 
this  very  rare  exception  the  hon.  Minister 
has  brought  to  our  attention.  All  I  am  saying 
is  tliat  involved  in  the  financing  of  the  plan 
is  the  old  invidious  means  test  coming  back 
into  the  picture.  We  are  even  going  to  have 
a  means  test  among  the  indigents. 

Then  we  are  going  to  have  a  means  test 
among  the  marginal  group  and,  as  my  hon. 
colleague  has  pointed  out  so  well  this  after- 
noon, I  think  this  is  a  highly  undesirable  kind 
of  thing.  Now  beyond  that  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not guess  at  the  figures,  except  that  I  see 
that  the  hon.  Minister  says  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  government  some  $25  million  to 
$30  milhon  presumably  for  this  aspect  of  the 
plan  that  the  government  is  going  to  carry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  want  to  con- 
sider the  hugger-mugger  approach  to 
financing  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Come  on  over. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  During  that  stage  when 
they  were  going  to  sort  of  spell  out  the  detail 
of  the  plan  and  they  thought  they  were  going 


to  have  a  public  plan,  they  apparently  worked 
out  details  as  to  what  the  cost  was  going  to 
be.  On  January  19  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  spoke  to  a  group  of  doctors  out 
in  Scarborough  and  he  was  asked  a  question 
as  to  what  the  cost  would  be  and  he  told 
these  doctors— and  I  am  not  breaching  any 
confidence,  it  was  not  a  private  meeting;  I 
luid  spoken  to  them  the  month  before  and  it 
had  been  taped  by  CKEY  and  had  been 
broadcast— and  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  to  them  was  that  the  premium 
was  going  to  be  $75. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege  and  order, 
certainly  I  can  take  this  opportunity  to  un- 
equivocally tell  you  that  this  is  the  third  time 
I  have  said  in  this  Legislature  that  I  gave  as 
an  illustration,  a  series  of  means  by  which 
this  plan  could  be  financed.  One  of  them  is 
the  illustration  the  hon.  member  is  going  to 
make  reference  to  now,  and  which  he  has 
made  reference  to  on  two  other  occasions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
S]"»caker,  the  interjection  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  a  very,  very  good  one. 
It  is  a  very  good  one,  because  he  was  giving 
something  illustrative  of  what  the  Liberal 
Party  programme  might  be,  and  nobody  ever 
finds  out  what  it  will  be.  This  is  the  point. 
But  what  he  has  stated,  and  I  have  had  it 
from  three  doctors,  was  that  the  premium 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $75  and  up.  Now 
if  he  wants  to  deny  it,  just  before  he  denies 
it  and  digs  the  hole  any  deeper,  let  me  give 
him  another  quotation, 

Tlic  London  Free  Press  on  February  14, 
1963,  has  a  story  headlined  with  regard  to  a 
meeting  addressed  by  the  hon,  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  (Mr,  Gaunt)  in  which  he  was 
speaking  to  some  chiropractors,  I  will  not 
read  the  whole  story,  but  in  the  course  of  it 
he  was  asked,  for  example,  as  to  what  the  cost 
would  be  and  the  premiums,  and  he  is  quoted 
in  tlie  London  Free  Press  of  that  da>',  Febru- 
ary 14,  as  saying: 

The  estimated  premiimis  at  $3.15  single 
and  $6,30  for  a  family.  Financing,  lie  said, 
would  be  no  problem. 

Now,  $6,30  for  a  family  per  month,  12 
months,  is  something  over  $75.  Precisely  what 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  told  the 
doctors. 

So  let  the  people  of  the  province  know,  let 
us  not  hide  this,  let  us  not  be  fearful  of  giving 
the  detail  of  a  programme;  the  premium  that 
the  Liberal  Party  is  talking  about  is  a 
premium  of  $75  and  up.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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is  the  kind  of  premium  with  which  the  Con- 
servative Party  is  going  to  be  coming  up. 

Mr.  Oliver:  They  are  not  going  to  buy  the 
hon.  member's  plan,  I  can  assure  him  of  that. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     In    other    words,     Mr. 
I       Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  they  are  really  exer- 
cised now  that  we  have  got  them  smoked  out. 

Mr.   Oliver:    Corporation   tax,   income   tax, 
every  other  tax- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  basic  principles— a  voluntary 
rather  than  universal  coverage,  and  reliance 
on  private  carriers  or  a  tendency  to  rely  on 
private  carriers— the  Liberals  and  Tories  are 
in  the  same  camp.  On  costs,  the  Liberals  and 
Tories  are  going  to  be  in  essentially  the  same 
camp,  because  when  you  come  down  to  work- 
ing out  your  basic  premium  you  are  going  to 
find  out  that  the  fellow  who  goes  to  buy  his 
standard  coverage  is  going  to  get  it  from  the 
insurance  company  with  a  premium  which  is 
something  in  the  range  that  the  Liberal 
Party  is  talking  about.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
any  hesitation,  we  are  opposed  to  this  method 
of  financing. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  hope  you  are. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  should  not  have  a  means  test  that 
divides  people  into  two  different  camps. 
Apart  from  indigents  who  are  entitled  to  it 
because  they  are  receiving  assistance  under 
particular  legislation- 
Mr.  Oliver:  That  is  our  book. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry  if  I  am  going 
to  damage  your  book. 

Every  other  citizen,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
view  should  be  in  the  same  position.  If  he  is 
earning  he  should  pay  his  own  premium,  and 
the  premium  should  be  put  at  a  level  where 
it  would  be  low  enough  that  the  lowest  in- 
come group  will  be  able  to  meet  it.  That  is 
why  we  have  put  it  at  die  level  of  some  30 
cents  a  week  for  an  individual  and  60  cents 
a  week  for  a  family.  But  in  spite  of  the 
deliberate  attempt  at  misrepresentation  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  has  suggested  that  this 
is  the  whole  financing  of  the  plan.  This  will 
provide  approximately  one  third  of  the  cost. 
Everybody  will  be  making  a  contribution  to 
this  from  his  earnings  and  therefore  every- 
body will  be  entitled  to  Medicare  as  of  right, 
with  no  two  classes  of  citizens.  He  can  hold 
his  head  high  and  feel  that  he  has  done  his 
share.  Beyond  that,  anything  further  he  con- 
tributes will  be  in  accordance  with  ability  to 
pay  as  reflected  by  the  income  tax  he  is  pay- 
ing.   And  the  significant  thing,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  about  your  cor- 
poration tax? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  that  is  right,  there 
will  be  a  three  per  cent  corporation  tax,  that 
is  right. 

The  six  per  cent  surcharge  on  the  individual 
income  tax  that  is  now  being  paid  will  simply 
mean  that  everyobdy  who  is  today  buying 
insurance,  for  example,  at  the  rates  of  PSI 
or  more,  will  be  able  to  get  his  insurance  at 
less— everybody  below  the  $11,000  bracket— 
because  it  is  only  at  the  $11,000  bracket  that 
a  combination  of  the  basic  premium  and  the 
surcharge  on  the  income  tax  equals  the  $130 
which  is  the  premium  for  PSI  now. 

Mr.  Oliver:    You  cannot  sell  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  we  can  sell  it. 
In  fact,  there  was  one  doctor  in  Hamilton 
who  sold  it.  He  won  the  seat  on  Medicare 
and  the  Liberals  who  thought  they  were  going 
to  get  it  are  still  sitting  back  home. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  is  a  genuine  alternative.  On 
portable  pensions,  on  car  insurance,  on  mini- 
mum wages,  on  all  of  these  things,  you  will 
find  that  the  New  Democratic  Party  does  offer 
a  genuine  alternative.  So  that  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  have  a  very  simple 
choice  in  the  election,  if  they  agree  it  is 
time  this  government  should  be  tossed  out, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  suggest 
that  it  should  be— 

Mr.  Oliver:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  if  they  face  the  fact 
that  the  Liberals  offer  no  alternative,  the  only 
possibility  for  a  real  change  and  a  real  govern- 
ment at  Queen's  Park  is  going  to  be  a  vote 
for  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  pain  that  I  confess 
once  again  that  the  rules  of  the  House  are 
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such  that  there  is  only  one  amendment  before 
the  House.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Liberals  think  that  we  are  preoccupied 
with  their  policies  when  we  are  only  preoc- 
cupied with  the  confusion  and  lack  of  policies, 
my  chief  desire  is  to  vote  against  that  govern- 
ment. I  ha\e  only  one  way  to  do  it,  painful 
as  it  is,  and  that  is  to  vote  for  the  Liberal 
amendment.  That  we  will  do,  of  course,  when 
the  \ote  comes  some  time  later  this  day. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  tlie  whole  House, 
Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in 
the  chair. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  80,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Sections  1  to  24  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  80  reported. 

PORTABILITY  OF  PENSION  BENEFITS 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  have  been  some  amendments 
made  in  this  bill  since  it  was  reprinted.  There- 
fore I  mo\e  that  the  bill  as  reprinted  the 
second  time  be  considered.  I  think  that  is 
the  bill  that  is  in  the  order. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  When 
uas  it  reprinted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  cannot  just  remember 
\\hcn.  Tliere  were  some  amendments  made 
and  I  considered  it  to  be  simpler  to  put  them 
in  the  bill  so  that  they  would  be  available 
for  study  prior  to  the  time  the  bill  was 
considered. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  Bill  No.  110  be  considered  as  re- 
printed.   Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
speaking  to  the  motion,  I  would  like  to  protest 
against  either  the  unreprinted  or  reprinted 
\  ersion  of  a  bill  of  this  importance  and  com- 
plexity being  considered  in  committee  at 
12.30  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  You  can 
leave. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  has  been  gross  mis- 
management of  procedures  in  this  House  that 


we  have  now  reached  this  point.  For  three  ' 
days  this  week  we  did  not  have  a  night  session  A 
and  now  everything  is  piled  up.  We  are  asked 
to  deal  with  second  reading  of  the  govern- 
ment's bill  dealing  with  the  medical  care 
insurance  programme,  we  arc  asked  to  deal  ^ 
with  the  committee  stage  of  this  bill  as  well 
as  a  substantial  amount  of  Budget  debate, 
and  I  think  that  is  totally  unreasonable.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  told 
us  not  to  believe  any  rumours.  Well,  I  heard 
rumours  that  the  government  was  now  driving 
to  finish  up  tomorrow.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  business  of  this  House  be  prop- 
erly considered  and  that  we  come  back  for  a 
couple  of  days  next  week  if  necessary,  so  that 
it  may  be  properly  considered. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  what  has  happened  is  this:  The  govern- 
ment, due  to  an  election  which  will  no  doubt 
come  fairly  soon,  has  been  dribbling  out  its 
little  goodies  a  piece  at  a  time  with  great 
long  speeches  on  first  readings  when  no  one 
can  reply.  Then,  when  the  opportunity  comes 
for  the  Opposition  to  expose  the  hollowness 
of  its  measures,  it  tries  to  compress  most  of 
the  debates  into  one  day  so  that  the  publicity 
of  the  unfavourable  side  will  cancel  itself 
out  in  the  press. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgraceful  practice.  I  think 
tlie  government  is  to  be  condemned  for 
imposing  this  upon  us.  No  business  should 
be  transacted  at  half -past  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing except  in  case  of  urgent  public  necessity, 
and  there  is  no  urgent  public  necessity  now. 
I  protest  against  this  motion.  I  protest  Bill 
Xo.  110  being  brought  forward  at  this  time  at 


Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:   Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  No,  don't 
>ou   get  started. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  must  admit  that  I 
think  there  is  considerable  validity  in  the 
remarks  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Woodbine. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  must  deal 
with  it,  I  do  not  wish  to  let  it  slip  through 
without  making   some   comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine. 
There  is  no  desire  here  to  have  anything 
slip  by  without  comment.  That  is  the  last 
criticism  which  I  think  could  be  levelled  at 
this  government. 

I  would  say  only  this:  Sitting  on  this  side 
of  the  House  with  a  programme,  when  you 
sit  here  and  listen  by  the  hour  to  repetition. 


I       the  same  things  are  debated.  We  had  debate 
I      on  Medicare,  so-called— on  the  medical  insur- 
ance services,  this  afternoon.  The  debate  was 
repeated  tonight  in  the  Budget  debate.  Now, 
I       if  we  are  going  to  listen,  which  we  do,  with 
I       patience,  and  put  in  the  time— but  if  we  are 
^        ^oing  to  find  time  to  do  the  business  of  the 
province  we  are  going  to  do  it  when  we  get 
an  opportunity.  I  have  listened  to  hours  and 
I      liours  and  hours  of  talk  a  day  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  the  matter  with  next 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  now  we  are  going 
to  get  on  with  some  of  the  business.  We  have 
t      been  listening  to  an  enormous  amount  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  governments 
always  object  to  opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  You  know  I  can  sit 
bere  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning— 

An  hon.  member:  So  can  we. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  fine.  No  doubt  that 
is  the  way  you  would  like  to  have  this 
important  business  dealt  with  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  when  nobody  will  hear  what 
is  going  on.  Governments  always  object  to 
opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Order!  We  are  on 
a  bill.  This  is  no  time  for— 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  motion  is  what  we  are 
considering,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  dealing 
with  the  motion.  I  was  trying  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  decency  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  but  apparently  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

He  had  all  the  opportunity  in  the  world  to 
have  night  sessions  earlier  in  this  week  to 
advance  the  business  of  the  House.  He  knew 
he  had  a  big  jam-up  of  business.  Half  of  the 
business  of  the  House  was  brought  forward 
in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members: 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  just  going  to  prolong 
it  by  your  constant  shouting  and  yelping. 
You  will  just  prolong  it. 

I  am  going  to  say  what  I  have  to  say.  I 
do  not  care.  If  we  have  to  sit  all  night  then 
I  will  sit  all  night.  I  still  submit  that  the 
procedure  represents  a  gross  incapacity  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  House  properly  and 
a  gross  disregard  for  any  propriety.  There  is 
no  reason  why,  since  we  missed  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  evening  sessions  earlier  this  week, 
we  cannot  carry  on  until  Saturday  or  till 
Monday  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
our  business. 

I  will  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
however,  that  we  will  say  what  we  think  it 
is  necessary  to  say  in  regard  to  this  bill.  His 
bringing  it  on  at  half-past  twelve  in  the 
morning  will  not  alter  tliat  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  will  be  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  motion  carried? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  are  we  discus- 
sing? 

Mr.  Chairman:  A  motion  to  deal  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  wish  to  speak  on 
section  1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as  part 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Am  I  in  order  at  this 
point,  sir? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  do  not  recall  having 
discussed  in  committee  some  of  the  changes 
which  I  note  are  here  in  the  reprinted  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  we  did  discuss 
them  but  I  do  not  recall  it  and  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  caught  somewhat  unawares 
because  I  had  requested,  just  yesterday  or 
the  day  before,  copies  of  the  bill,  and  I  was 
not  given  a  copy  of  the  reprinted  bill. 

I  note,  for  instance,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  move,  that  section  (c)  has  been  changed 
from  20  hours  to  24  hours  so  that  it  coincides 
—in  other  words,  a  person  who  is  eligible  for 
benefits  is  now  one  who  works  more  than 
24  hours  rather  than  20  hours,  as  we  discussed 
in  committee. 

The  reason  for  that,  I  understand,  is  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  where  the  24  hours  is  used. 
It  seems  to  be  consistent.  And  with  this,  I 
must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  in  agree- 
ment. 

But  some  hon.  members  may  recall  that 
we  objected  to  the  number  of  people  who  are 
covered  under  the  bill.  I  think  that  section  1, 
a  group  knowoi  as  the  mandatory  group, 
should  be  amended,  and  I  shall  so  move.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
necessity  of  amending  this  particular  part 
of  the  bill.  I  would  refer  to  the  comments 
earlier  this  week  by  one  of  the  hon.  Ministers 
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of  the  Crown,  when  he  pointed  out  so 
elaborately  the  importance  of  the  employer 
groups  in  this  pro\ince  with  small  numbers 
of  employees.  He  went  to  great  length  to 
stress  their  importance  in  the  economy.  I 
think  there  was  some  substance  in  what  he 
was  saying  and  I  think  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  substance  of  those  remarks  in  this 
particular  bill. 

An  hon.  member:   Say  something! 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Well,  I  am  going  to 
try  to  say  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
hope— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  ask  the  hon, 
member,  Mr.  Chairman:  Is  he  speaking  on  the 
section  dealing  with  the  15  employees? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Because,  in  this  first 
amendment,  if  he  is  speaking  to  section  1(c), 
there  were  two  amendments  there,  one  of 
which  he  mentioned.  The  other  amendment 
simply  took  out  the  words  "in  any  period 
of  12  months".  Those  words  were  taken  out. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  am  in  agreement 
with  that.  I  do  not  think  wc  discussed  it  in 
coniniittro,  biit  apparently  it  lias  been  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  government  since  that 
time,  and  I  am  in  agreement  with  it. 

But  the  point  I  really  wish  to  speak  to  is 
with  respect  to  a  group  known  as  a  manda- 
tory group,  and  I  speak  specifically  to  sub- 
section (f)  wherein  the  Act  says— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  another  amend- 
ment prior  to  that,  if  I  can  just  find  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  hon.  member  is  aware, 
but  under  (d)  we  have  taken  out  the  words 
"Her  Majesty  in  right  of  Canada."  We  were 
told  by  the  law  officers  that  we  might  have 
some  difficulty  in  binding  the  employees  of 
the  federal  government  with  this  legislation, 
so  rather  than  get  into  a  jurisdictional  or  a 
legal  dispute  on  that  point,  those  words  were 
deleted.  If  we  are  right  down  to  there,  the 
next  one  is  the  hon.  member's  point,  under  (f). 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  If  I  might  continue 
then.  I  suggest  that  the  arguments  which 
have  been  given  for  deleting  groups  of  15  or 
less  are  in  my  opinion  not  sufficient  reasons 
to  neglect  them  in  the  bill.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  some  of  the  points  which  were 
advanced  by  the  committee  when  it  pointed 
out  that  to  provide  for  these  groups  of  people 
immediately  would  constitute  a  considerable 
administrative  problem  initil  such  time  as  the 
plan  had  been  put  into  force.  And  so,  trying 


to  meet  that  objection  which  could  have  some 
validity,  quite  honestly  I  think  is  an  adminis- 
trative problem. 

I  should  like  to  move  an  amendment  to  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill  which  I  think 
will  meet  the  objections  which  were  advanced 
at  that  time,  and  yet  will  indicate  clearly  to 
all  hon.  members  and  the  public  that  we  do 
intend  to  include  this  particular  group  of 
people  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  think  that  if  this  group  of  people  is  to  be 
included  there  is  particular  necessity  for  us 
advocating  at  this  time  exactly  whom  we  in- 
tend to  include  and  when  we  intend  to  in- 
clude them.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
employers  of  those  groups  maximum  notice 
of  when  they  shall  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  that  we  are  now  pressing 
upon  employers  of  groups  of  more  than  15 
people,  as  of  January  1,  1965. 

So  with  that  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shoidd  like  to  mo\'e  that  subsection  (f) 
be  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
"employees"  in  line  2,  the  words  "until 
January  1,  1967,  after  which  date  it  shall 
mean  any  group  of  employees"  and  that  the 
definition  of  non-mandatory  groups  be 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "so 
employed,"  the  words  "imtil  January  1,  1967." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Ch.airman,  that  this  will  in. 
fact  accomplish  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  It 
will  show  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  include 
this  group  of  people  at  a  particular  time.  I  am 
suggesting  that  it  makes  provisions  so  that  all 
of  the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  will 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  tliat  are  going  to 
be  provided  under  the  portable  pensions  bill. 

I  think  that  there  are  those  who  may  say 
that  this  still  could  create  an  administrative 
problem.  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  we 
have  no  assurances  that  as  of  January  1,  1967, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  this.  And  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  were  we  to  find  that  that 
was  the  situation  at  a  subseciuent  date,  this 
Legislature  is  supreme  in  its  own  right  and 
could  subsequently  move  whatever  amend- 
ments were  necessary  to  the  statutes  to  cover 
the  problem  at  that  time.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  it  is  necessary 
that  we  go  on  record  as  indicating  our  desire, 
what  our  subsequent  intentions  shall  be.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  this  should  not  be  left  to 
the  whim  of  the  Minister  in  charge  at 
that  time,  but  ought  rightfully  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  Legislature  at  this  time.  With 
that  in  mind,  sir,  I  would  like  to  move  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  will  second  it  and  then 
vote  against  it. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  That  is  some  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
tliat: 

Subsection  (f)  be  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "employees"  in  Hne  2,  the 
words  "until  January  1,  1967,  after  which 
date  it  shall  mean  any  group  of  employees." 
And  that  the  definition  of  "non-mandatory 
groups"  be  amended  by  adding  after  the 
words  "so  employed,"  the  words  "until 
January  1,  1967." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support 
the  amendment  because  I  think  that  any 
move  to  broaden  the  coverage  of  this  bill  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth  is  desirable.  I 
believe  that  the  restriction  to  15  employees 
or  to  groups  with  15  or  more  employees  now 
proposed  in  the  bill  is  unreasonable.  I  do  not 
know  why  a  person  working  in  an  employ- 
ment unit  of  14  employees  is  not  entitled 
to  a  pension  and  does  not  need  a  pension 
just  as  much  as  one  working  in  a  unit  of  15 
employees. 

It  is  always  simple  to  raise  the  question  of 
administrative  problems.  This  is  always  a  way 
of  evading  the  question,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  proper  way  to  approach  the  problem  is 
to  consider  the  needs  of  the  people  who  are 
involved.  The  needs  of  a  person  in  a  small 
employment  unit  are  just  as  great  as  the  needs 
of  those  in  a  large  employment  unit,  perhaps 
even  greater.  I  think  one  will  find  that  on 
average  the  wages  of  people  in  small  employ- 
ment units  are  lower  than  those  in  larger 
units.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Macaulay)  has  made 
several  speeches  in  this  House  in  the  last  10 
days  emphasizing  the  importance  of  small 
employment  units  in  the  province.  Apparently 
they  are  important  when  he  wants  to  make 
a  political  pitch,  but  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
viding pensions  they  are  considered  less 
important.  I  do  not  see  any  magic  in  this 
word  "15"  at  all.  I  would  wish— I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  from 
Wentworth  how  he  should  frame  his  amend- 
ment and  I  realize  that  he  had  very  good 
reasons  for  framing  it  the  way  he  did— but  I 
would  rather  have  seen  this  put  on  a  straight 
proposition  of  striking  out  that  "15" 
altogether.  The  legislation  is  not  going  to 
come  into  ejBFect  immediately  in  any  case, 
and  why  should  it  not  apply  to  all  employed 
people  in  the  province  instead  of  merely 
those  in  groups  of  15  or  more? 

I  said  earlier— I  said  on  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman— that  I  think  the 
government  has  adopted  the  wrong  approach 
to  the  whole  thing  anyway.  If  it  would  set 


up  a  public  plan  and  start  collecting  con- 
tributions on  that  basis,  some  of  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  it  is  talking  about  might 
not  be  as  great.  It  already  has  collection 
machinery  for  other  purposes  and  it  could 
readily  extend  it  in  one  unified  plan  under 
one  single  administration. 

However,  it  would  obviously  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  try  to  persuade  the  government  to  do 
anything  as  progressive  and  sensible  as  that. 
We  are  stuck  now  at  the  committee  stage 
with  this  bill  as  it  is  in  its  basic  principles; 
the  best  we  can  do  is  try  to  improve  some  of 
the  details  of  it.  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
M^orth  would  represent  an  improvement  and 
I  will  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  go  to  vote,  I  am  not  going  to  go  through 
the  various  arguments.  They  were  dealt  with 
in  the  committee  that  dealt  with  the  bill.  I 
do  not  accept  the  position  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  that  these  administrative  diflS- 
culties  can  just  be  made  to  disappear.  I  think 
we  are  all  after  the  same  thing  eventually. 
There  will  always  be  efforts  made  in  a  rather 
waspish  way  later  tonight  to  make  it  appear 
that  we  really  are  not  interested  in  this.  But 
it  so  happens  this  is  the  result  of  three  years' 
study  by  this  government  and  I  am  just 
pointing  out  to  you  that  we  are  basically 
seeking  the  same  thing. 

I  would  not  agree  with  rigidity  that  the 
hon.  member's  amendment  would  bring  in  the 
bill.  I  am  not  particularly  debating  the  prin- 
ciple you  are  after,  but  I  have  done  some 
investigation  on  this  point  since  the  bill  was 
in  the  committee.  Frankly,  if  the  hon.  member 
looks  at  the  statistics— and  they  were  available 
—the  same  statistics  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  gave  the  House 
the  other  night,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem 
one  gets  into  is  that  this  as  it  stands  will 
cover  about  90  per  cent  of  the  employees 
who  are  in  manufacturing,  because  90  per 
cent  of  the  employees  in  manufacturing  are 
in  firms  that  employ  15  or  more  people. 

But  then  as  you  drop  it— for  instance,  if  we 
were  to  include  five  employees  rather  than 
15— the  number  of  workers  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  plan  would  only  increase  by 
five  per  cent  but  the  number  of  employers 
would  increase  by  75  per  cent. 

Now  there  is  no  magic  in  the  number  "15" 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  or  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned.  It  is  just  simply  a 
question  of  can  we  get  done  everything  that 
]ias  to  be  done  to  get  this  plan  into  effect  on 
the  date  we  want  to  bring  it  into  effect  with 
the  limitation  to  the  groups  of  15.  We  think 
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from  a  practical  point  of  view  this  is  about 
all  that  we  can  accomplish. 

Now,  you  may  disagree  with  us  on  that 
position,  but  nonetheless  that  is  tlie  position 
we  take  and  it  will  not,  I  assure  you,  be  left 
to  the  whim  of  a  Minister  when  the  situ- 
ation is  examined  and  a  change  can  be  made. 
Wc  are  a  responsible  government  and  I  think 
our  responsibility  is  demonstrated  in  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  before  the  House  at  this 
session.  Therefore  I  would  have  to  oppose 
tlie  amendment  because  I  think  it  introduces 
a  degree  of  rigidity  and  I  think  that  this 
(lucslion  will  be  dealt  with  in  due  course  as 
the  administration  of  the  plan  develops. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye". 

All  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it.  Shall 
the  section  stand  as  part  of  the  bill,  section 
1? 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Sec- 
tion 2  deals  with  the  composition  of  the 
pension  commission.  It  may  well  be  that  in 
the  thinking  that  has  gone  into  the  com- 
position of  this  commission  it  is  considered 
that  there  would  be  representation  from 
labour  and  management,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  a  portable  pension  bill,  it  is  a 
desirable  objective  that  it  should  be  spelled 
out  in  the  legislation.  Certainly  labour  should 
have  representation,  for  the  consideration  of 
something  as  vital  to  their  interest  as  this.  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  management 
being  on  it  too.  Therefore  I  would  like  to 
move  that  subsection  2  of  section  2  of  Bill 
No.  110  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following:  "And  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  include  representatives  of  both 
management  and  labour. 

An  hon.  member:  At  the  end? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  At  the  end,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  MacDonald  moves  that 
subsection  2  of  section  2  of  Bill  No.  110  be 
amended    by    adding    thereto    the    following: 

And    members    of    the    commission    shall 

include  representatives  of  both  management 

and  labour. 

All  those   in   favour  of  tlie   amendment  will 
please  say  "aye". 

All  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Sections  3  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


On  section  7:  j 

Mr.  Bryden:  Section  7  sets  forth  the  func-        1 
tions  and  powers  of  the  commission  and  in 
general  terms  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
comments  about  them.  But  I  would  like  to        i 
call  attention  to  the  specific  function  outlined        ] 
in  clause  (f)  which  reads: 

It  is  the  function  of  the  commission  and 
it  has  power  (f)  if  deemed  advisable,  to 
establish  or  support  the  establishment  of 
an  insurance  fund  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
writing pension  fund  deficiencies  arising 
because  of  the  insolvency  of  pension  funds. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  an  insurance 
fund  to  underwrite  pension  fund  deficiencies 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  should  not  be 
left  as  an  optional  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mission. I  presume  the  term  "if  deemed 
advisable"  means  if  deemed  advisable  by  the 
commission.  I  do  not  see  what  else  that  could 
mean  in  the  context  and  I  do  not  think  that 
this  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission.  I  think  the  commission  should 
be  required,  just  as  it  is  required  to  do  other 
things,  to  establish  or  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  an  insurance  fund  to  protect  people 
against  pension  fund  deficiencies. 

I  realize  that  if  the  commission  does  its 
job  and  funds  are  set  up  on  an  actuarially 
sound  basis,  such  deficiencies  will  be  rare. 
But  the  best  plan  in  the  world  or  a  plan  that 
is  worked  out  in  the  best  way  in  the  world 
can  conceivably  go  into  the  hole  and  go 
bankrupt  if  circumstances  change  and  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  was  set  up  turn  out 
to  be  wrong.  This  can  be  particularly  diflScult 
with  regard  to  past  service  benefits. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
clause  (f)  of  subsection  1  of  section  7  of 
Bill  No.  110  be  amended  by  striking  out  "if 
deemed  advisable"  in  the  first  line.  I  think 
maybe  die  hon.  Prime  Minister  might  be 
willing  to  accept  this  one.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  commission  should  be  required  to 
move  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  that  such  a 
fund  is  set  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  speak  to  this.  Once  again,  the  hon. 
member  is  introducing  a  degree  of  rigidity 
here.  This  is  a  question  which  undoubtedly 
will  have  to  be  studied  by  the  pension  com- 
mission and  I  do  not  think  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  I  would  like  to  make  it 
mandatory  upon  them  to  establish  such  an 
insurance  fund.  Now,  I  think  that  the  pen- 
sion commission  itself  will  be  composed  of 
representati\e  people,  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  will  share  in  this,  and  if  it 
is  necessary  they  will   do,  but  at  this  stage 
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of  the  game  with  a  piece  of  legislation  like 
this  I  just  do  not  like  to  introduce  these 
rigidities. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  in 
the  world  this  legislation  will  be  back  before 
this  House.  I  would  be  surprised  if  it  were 
not  back  here  at  the  next  session.  It  is  new 
I  legislation,  it  is  breaking  new  ground,  we  are 
f  not  following  precedent,  we  have  no  prece- 
dents to  follow.  But  I  just  do  not  like  to  intro- 
duce the  rigidities  at  this  stage  of  the  game 
when  these  matters  will  be  dealt  with,  so 
therefore  I  could  not  agree  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

fr  Mr.  Chairman:    Amendment  moved  by  the 

I       hon.  member  for  Woodbine  that: 

Clause  (f)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  7 
of  Bill  No.  110  be  amended  by  striking  out 
if  deemed  advisable"  in  the  first  line. 

All  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will  please 
say  "aye". 

All  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  nays  have  it. 

Sections  7  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On   section   10: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  another  amend- 
ment. I  find  it  inconceivable  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  adopt  it. 

An  hon.  member:    You  would  be  surprised! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  they  can  be  pretty  stub- 
born. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  sometimes  wonder  what 
is  the  purpose  of  spending  money  on  select 
committees  when  recommendations  of  select 
committees  are  constantly  ignored.  I  have 
in  my  hands  the  first  report  of  the  select 
committee  to  examine  into  the  administrative 
and  executive  problems  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. On  page  13,  in  paragraph  28,  with 
reference  to  provincial  auditor  we  have  this 
comment: 

We  are  of  the  view  that  ultimately  all 
agencies  of  the  Ontario  government  should 
be  audited  by  the  provincial  auditor.  Al- 
though we  are  aware  that  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Power  Commission  is  an  enterprise 
analogous  to  the  exceptions  above  men- 
tioned in  the  federal  field,  and  that  an 
argument  exists  for  its  continued  exclusion, 
with  this  possible  exception  there  seems 
to  be  no  logical  reason  why  the  provincial 
auditor  should  not  cover  the  entire  field 
and  we  recommend  that  appropriate  steps 


be  taken  to  efl:ect  the  gradual  transfer 
of  these  audits  into  his  hands.  It  might 
be  desirable  to  spread  this  over  several 
years,  switching  two  or  three  each  year. 
There  is  no  procedural  reason  why  the 
provincial  auditor  cannot  very  readily  take 
over  in  all  cases  but  three. 

This  was  with  reference  to  existing  organiza- 
tions. 

Now  we  are  creating  a  new  body,  but  cer- 
tainly the  spirit  of  this  recommendation  is 
that  you  would  not  start  out  with  a  new 
body  being  placed  in  the  hst  of  exemptions 
that  you  would  have  to  cope  with  in  the 
future.  I  want  to  submit,  without  going  into 
the  evidence  that  was  submitted  to  the  select 
committee  with  reference  to  the  desirability 
of  having  the  provincial  auditor  audit  all 
agencies  of  the  government,  that  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason— I  repeat,  no  conceivable 
reason— why  we  should  have  an  exception 
here. 

Therefore  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bryden, 
that  section  10  of  Bill  No.  110  be  amended 
by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  "provincial 
auditor"  in  the  second  line. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  be  happy  to  second 
that  any  day. 


An  hon.  member:    Why  do  you  not  second 


it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  happy  to 
second  it,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment. Now,  this  is  a  matter  that  has  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention  before  in  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  discussed 
in  the  committee,  but  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  hon.  member  about  the  function 
of  the  provincial  auditor.  The  only  possible 
thing  I  could  see  is  that  he  might  not  have 
sufficient  staff;  but  I  think,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  agency  such  as  this,  we  might 
make  our  position  clear  and  I  think  we  are  all 
at  one,  really,  that  the  provincial  auditor  is 
the  man  to  do  this  job  for  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Section  10,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section   11    and   12   agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:    Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio):   Do  not  press  your  luck,  fellows. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  one  that  I  am  now  going 
to  propose  is  so  reasonable  that  I  am  sure 
that  at  least  the  hon.  liquor  commissioner  will 
support  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  mean  the  other 
one  was  not  so  reasonable? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  very  reasonable,  too, 
and  this  one  is  very  reasonable.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  liquor  commissioner  will  see 
the  "reasonableness"  of  it,  even  though  he 
may  not  be  prepared  to  admit  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  basic  issue  of  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  whether  the  central 
pension  agency  which  is  to  be  set  up  under 
this  bill  is  to  be  an  agency  operated  by 
insurance  companies  or  other  similar  agencies 
which  have  really  no  accountability  to  any- 
body, or  whether  tlie  very  large  funds  which 
it  will  accumulate  over  the  years  should  be 
in  some  sort  of  an  agency  which  is  amenable 
to  some  sort  of  public  control  in  which  the 
funds  will  be  made  available  for  purposes  of 
major  importance. 

The  section  as  it  stands,  of  course,  is  quite 
vague.  The  government  is  very  coy  about 
this.  It  just  says  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  may  establish  or  designate— I  do 
not  know  in  heaven's  name  what  designate 
means— an  agency  known  as  the  central  pen- 
sion agency  for  purposes,  among  others,  of 
receiving,  holding  and  disbursing  pension 
benefit  credits  under  this  Act. 

The  government  does  not  say  just  what 
kind  of  an  agency  it  has  in  mind.  I  would 
think  that  if  it  has  really  thought  the  matter 
out  seriously  it  has  had  in  mind  a  Crown 
corporation,  and  therefore  to  assist  it  and  to 
ensure  that  it  will  not  be  led  astray  at  a 
later  date,  I  will  move  that  section  13  of 
Bill  No.  110  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following,  "and  such  agency  shall  be  a 
Crown    corporation." 

Mr.  Chairman:   Moved  by  Mr.  Bryden  that: 
Section  13  of  Bill  No.  110  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following:  "and  such 
agency  shall  be  a  Crown  corporation." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  put  the  \()te,  once  again  here  is  a  question 
where  there  is  flexibility  left  to  the  govern- 
ment to  decide  this  question.  I  would  not 
limit  tho  power  of  the  government,  as  it 
would  be  limited  with  the  hon.  member's 
amendment,  at  this  stage  of  the  development 
of  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  wants  so  much  flexibility  that 
if  he  does  not  watch  himself  he  is  going  to 
be  double-jointed  in  every  joint.  This  is  surely 
a  bnsic  matter  of  principle  on  which  a  deci- 
sion should  be  made  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  submit  tliat  wliat  I  ha\o  proposed  is  a  sound 


proposal   and   I   think  it  should  be  adopted 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye". 

All  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 
In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Section  13  agreed  to. 

On  section  14: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  go 
back  to  a  report  of  a  select  committee.  The 
select  committee  on  labour  debated  at  con- 
siderable length  after  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  from  trade  unions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  this  a  long  point, 
because  I  do  not  intend  to  stay  here  all  night. 
If  the  hon.  member  has  a  long  point  to 
debate  I  would— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  excessively  long; 
no. 

The  evidence  in  the  debate  in  the  select 
committee  on  labour  centred  on  the 
proposition  that  many  unions  are  not  able  to 
find  out  the  details  with  regard  to  the  pension 
plans  that  perhaps  they  are  contributing  to  or, 
at  least,  are  set  up  on  their  behalf  as  one  of 
the  fringe  benefits— therefore  I  would  think 
they  are  entitled  to  have  details. 

There  are  many  companies  which  feel  that 
a  pension  plan  is  their  own  particular  preroga- 
tive, and  the  details— where  they  invest  the 
money  and  everything  of  this  nature— is  some- 
thing that  can  be  secret.  I  understand  tliat 
this  is  true  even  in  instances  where  the 
worker  is  making  a  contribution  as  well  as 
those  instances  where  the  full  contribution 
is  being  made  by  the  company.  Therefore 
I  tliink  it  is  about  time  that  we  clarified  this 
picture. 

Indeed,  I  raised  this  matter,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree)  will  recall, 
during  consideration  of  his  estimates,  and  he 
said  that  this  matter  was  going  to  be  dealt 
witli  in  the  portable  pension  bill.  So  I  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  almost  a 
matter  of  good  faith. 

Yes,  go  back  and  you  will  find  it— in  the 
portal)le  pension  bill  you  said  this  need  would 
be  met.  So  I  want  to  move,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  subsection  10  of  section  14  of  Bill  No. 
110  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing words.  You  will  note  that  subsection 
10  said: 

Every  employee  of  a  group  covered  by 
a  iiension  plan  shall  file  with  the  commis- 
sion annually  on  or  before   March  31,   an 
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i  information  return  in  the  form  prescribed 

by    the    regulations    in    respect    of    each 
pension  plan  administered  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  employees  of  the  group. 
And  the  amendment  would  add  this: 

I  Any  employee  covered  by  a  pension  plan 

or  any  duly  authorized  representative  of  a 
trade  union,  representing  employees 
covered  by  a  pension  plan,  shall  be  entitled 
to  inspect  such  information  return  and 
extract  information  from  it  during  the 
regular  office  hours  of  the  commission. 

The  amendment  would  be  added  to  sub- 
section 10  of  section  14. 

One  further  point  I  would  like  to  add. 
During  discussions  with  the  conmiittee— I 
believe  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  there  at 
the  time— I  raised  this  matter  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  a  bit  taken 
aback  at  the  proposition  that  the  full  details 
of  the  pension  plan  would  not  be  available 
to  people  who  had  rights  under  it.  It  was 
obvious  that  they  were  a  little  bit  surprised 
by  this,  because  it  certainly  was  not  their 
intention  that  the  worker  would  not  have  full 
details  of  the  plan. 

I  had  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  discuss 
it  with— I  have  forgotten  his  name,  is  it 
MacDonald?  The  accountant  who  v/as  sitting 
at  the  end  of  the  table  on  that  committee? 
In  any  case,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee— and  he  assured  me  that  it 
certainly  was  not  the  intention  that  these 
details  should  not  be  made  fully  public,  that 
this  was  the  view  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  conclude  from  that  that  in  any 
bill  drav/n  up  details  should  be  available  to 
any  pensioner.  Therefore,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment meets  a  rather  important  point  that  we 
have  been  considering  for  nigh  on  six  years 
since  the  beginning  of  the  select  committee 
on  labour. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  this  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  for  some  time  between  various 
organizations,  employer  and  employee 
organizations. 

Perhaps  if  there  was  any  validity  to  the 
point  i^rior  to  this  time  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  company  business,  that  point  is  now  no 
longer  valid  since  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  saying  in  fact,  that  now,  as  from 
this  date  on,  a  pension  shall  be  a  matter  of 
right.  Therefore,  if  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
right  to  the  employees,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  follow  through  with  the  recom- 
mendation which  is  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. 


Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  particularly 
will  require  much  rigidity,  more  than  what 
we  are  already  requiring  in  the  bill.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  to  which  the  government  might 
agree.  I  would  say  this;  that  it  certainly  will 
remove  a  lot  of  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  nego- 
tiations which  have  taken  place  in  the  past, 
where  a  group  which  had  rights  under  the 
plan  could  not  really  find  out  how  far  their 
rights  went,  or  what  the  condition  was  of  the 
plan.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  would  concur 
in  it. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  add  my  support  to  the 
amendment  and  assure  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  and  the  House  that  this  has 
been  a  source  of  irritation,  if  not  real  con- 
tention, with  the  committees  that  bargain 
for  a  particular  union,  particularly  when  they 
are  bargaining  for  pension  rights.  Hon. 
members  will  realize  that  when  one  bargains 
for  pension  plan,  it  is  a  dollar  and  cents  pro- 
position, and  the  union  not  having  the  infor- 
mation that  they  need  to  intelligently  assess 
what  it  would  cost  to  provide  a  certain  type 
of  pension  for  a  certain  number  of  employees, 
are  always  sceptical  and  in  most  cases  in  the 
past  have  come  out  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick.  They  have  to  take  the  word  of  the 
employer  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  bargaining 
unit  in  the  sense  of  how  many  males  and 
how  many  females,  the  age  range  and  so  on, 
and  they  have  to  take  the  word  of  the 
employer  as  to  the  cost  per  cent  in  providing 
such  a  plan. 

I  do  think  that  it  would  provide  a  measure 
of  better  relationships  to  have  this  informa- 
tion available  so  that  both  sides  would  have 
a  fair  chance  to  assess  and  intelligently  come 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  the  costs  are  for  a 
certain  plan.  I  think  this  is  a  really  reasonable 
amendment  and  should  be  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  purpose  in  this  bill  for 
reviewing  this  information  that  the  hon. 
members  mention.  I  think  a  much  more  valid 
point  is  whether  the  pension  fund  is  in  fact 
capable  of  producing  the  pension  that  it  is 
supposed  to  produce. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  sometimes  wonder  what 
is  the  purpose  of  spending  money  on  select 
committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  just  going  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  in  the  adminis- 
trative set-up  embodied  in  this  bill  there  is  a 
commission  that  has  power  to  accept  the 
registration     of    pension    plans,     which     are 
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obligaton%  and  to  cancel  the  certificates  of 
registration  of  pension  plans  that  fail  to  meet 
the  test  of  the  solvency  prescribed,  or  other- 
wise cease  to  qualify  for  registration  under 
the  Act.  Then  of  course,  there  is  a  penalty 
section  in  the  bill. 

Now  I  point  out,  I  wonder  whether  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  is  where  we 
should  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  revela- 
tion by  a  company  of  its  financial  records 
to  a  union.  This  may  be  a  valid  point  the 
hon.  members  want  to  settle  between  man- 
agement and  union.  I  am  not  expressing 
myself  on  that  point,  but  I  say  we  might 
very  well  be  coming  in  the  back  door  to 
solve  that  point  in  this  bill,  when  the  bill 
already  has  a  provision  in  it  where  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  government  to  ensure  that  these  plans 
are  in  fact  solvent  and  thus  protect  the 
worker,  the  pensionee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  agency 
when  it  registers  each  pension  plan  to  make 
sure  it  is  solvent,  but  why  the  non  sequitiir, 
why,  because  this  is  the  case,  should  the 
details  of  the  plan  be  withheld  from  the 
workers?  I  can  src  no  \alid  reason  why  the 
workfTS  sliould  not  have  full  details  with 
regard  to  it. 

As  for  the  proposition  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  appropriate  place  to  deal  with  the 
point,  if  for  purposes  of  discussion  we  can 
assume  that  the  point  is  a  valid  one,  where 
is  it  more  appropriate  to  deal  with  the  reve- 
lation of  the  details  of  the  pension  plan,  than 
under  a  portable  pension  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  a  valid  point,  but  my  point  is 
this:  in  this  bill  we  are  dealing  with  a 
pension  and  a  guarantee  to  the  man  who 
expects  to  get  this  pension  in  due  course,  that 
the  pension  will  be  available  to  him  when  the 
time  comes  when  he  is  to  get  it,  and  I  say 
that  the  bill  provides  that  protection  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Protection  but  no  details. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
getting  rather  late  and  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  must  be  a  little  tired.  He  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
provide  that  an  employee  or  a  union  should 
have  access  to  the  employers'  financial 
records,  but  the  amendment  as  I  heard  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  It  merely 
says  that  an  employee  or  his  representative 
should  ha\r  access  to  information  regarding 
a  pension  plan  co\cring  the  employee. 


It  is  true,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said, 
that  the  pension  commission  stands  there  as 
a  custodian  of  the  interests  of  all  the  em- 
ployees; but  surely  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  not  now  putting  forward  the  paternalistic, 
bureaucratic  theory  that  a  citizen  should  have 
to  rely  on  a  government  agency,  no  matter 
how  good  an  agency  it  may  be,  to  be  sure 
he  is  properly  protected.  Surely  he  has  a 
right  to  look  into  the  figures  for  himself  and 
satisfy  himself,  it  is  always  possible  that  even 
this  pension  commission  might  make  a  mis- 
take. And  that  an  employee  or  his  representa- 
tive investigating  the  matter  may  be  able  to 
call  a  mistake  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission. 

I  think  a  person  who  is  ostensibly  getting 
benefits  under  a  plan,  which  is  part  of  his 
condition  of  employment,  should  have  the 
right  to  detenninc  for  himself,  if  he  wishes, 
that  in  fact  those  benefits  are  coming  to  him. 
He  has  a  basic  right.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he  think  of  that 
one  overnight.  By  tomorrow  it  will  look  like 
a  more  reasonable  proposition  to  him  than  it 
docs  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  thought  about 
it  prior  to  now. 

>fr.  MacDonald:  All  I  want  to  say  is  that, 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  thought  about 
tliis  a  good  deal  up  imtil  now,  all  this 
government  is  doing  is  perpetuating  what  is 
a  completely  indefensible  argument  of  com- 
panies up  imtil  now— namely,  that  the  worker 
on  behalf  of  whom  a  pension  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  company  alone,  or  by  joint 
contributions,  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation has  no  right  to  know  what  these 
details  are;  this  is  the  company's  special 
prerogative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  does  imder  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  19.  This  is  where  he 
gets  the  details  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  written  explanation. 
There  are  a  lot  of  written  explanations  that 
have  been  somewhat  misleading. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  no!  This  is  a  written 
explanation  of  his  rights  under  the  plan— 
which  is  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  of  what  the  plan 
consists. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactlv.  Phis  is  a  written 
explanation  to  each  eligible  employee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  pension  plan. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  This  is  what  he 
is  entitled  to;  this  was  no  information  at  all 
as  to  the  financing  of  the  plan,  where  the 
money  is  being  invested,  for  example.  In 
other  words,  the  key  point  of  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  select  committee  on  labour  is 
being  avoided.  All  he  would  get  here,  if  he 
wrote  in,  are  details  of  what  he  is  entitled  to 
under  the  plan,  or  an  explanation  of  it.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  the  financing  of  the 
plan,  the  amount  of  money  that  is  going  in, 
where  it  is  being  invested,  and  everything 
else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment; all  those  in  favour,  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  there  will  be  further  discussion  on  this 
bill  and  I  move  the  committee  rise  and  report 
one  bill  without  amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  supply 
begs  to  report  one  bill  without  amendment 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  move  that  the  House  stand 
adjourned  until  ten  of  the  clock,  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.20  o'clock,  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we  wel- 
come as  guests  in  the  gallery  students  from 
the   Trafalgar  High   School,   Oakville. 

Presenting   petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  the  cost  of  drugs. 

I  would  simply  say  this  about  the  report, 
Mr,  Speaker:  that  Part  1  of  the  report  is  a 
general  summary  of  the  findings  and  of  the 
report.  A  copy  of  this  has  been  distributed 
to  each  hon.  member  of  the  House. 

I  would  observe  this  about  the  committee: 
that  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  subject  or  aspect 
of  life  which  is  more  important  to  an  indivi- 
dual than  his  own  health  or  the  maintenance 
of  his  health  or  the  recovery  of  it,  and  indeed 
the  cost  of  achieving  that  end.  It  was  against 
that  background  that  this  select  committee 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  cost  of  drugs 
in  Ontario's  government  institutions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  retail 
sales  price. 

The  findings  with  respect  to  government 
institutions  are  in  brief  that  the  quantities 
and  the  method  of  purchasing  and  testing 
as  to  quality  and  those  factors  which  exist 
with  respect  to  government  routine,  enables 
the  government  to  purchase  at  very  advan- 
tageous prices  in  relation  to  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  price  of  drugs  as  sold 
in  other  avenues  of  distribution. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  personal  observa- 
tion, that  I  think  probably  the  most  important 
contribution  that  this  committee  could  make 
to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  drugs,  was  the 
fact  that  the  committee  was  appointed,  held 
its  hearings  and  gave  the  entire  subject  matter 
a  good  airing  in  order  that  there  might  be  a 
better  understanding  of  all  of  the  factors 
which  are  involved. 


Friday,  April  26,  1963 

Mr.  Speaker:    Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

The  Hon.   J.   P.   Robarts   (Prime  Minister) 
tabled  answers  to  questions  as  follows: 

8.  Mr.  Spence— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—Since  the  announcement  of  changes  in 
liquor  legislation  by  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  during  the 
third  session  of  the  26th  Parliament:  (1) 
How  many  Canadian  Legion  branches. 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Veterans' 
branches  and  golf,  curling  and  other  similar 
social  clubs  have  sought  a  licence?  (2)  How 
many  licences  have  been  granted  to  Cana- 
dian Legion  branches.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Veterans'  branches  and  to  golf,  curl- 
ing and  other  similar  social  clubs?  (3)  What 
is  the  location  of  each  of  the  licences 
granted  under  question  2?  (4)  What  is  the 
government's  policy  concerning  the  granting 
of  licences  to  Canadian  Legion  branches. 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Veterans' 
branches  and  to  golf,  curling  and  similar 
social  clubs  which  are  located  in  local- 
option  areas? 

Answer  by  hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Sec- 
retary): 

(1)  Sixty. 

(2)  Nineteen. 

(3)  Ancaster  twp.,  Beverly  twp.,  Burling- 
ton, Elizabethtown  twp.,  Flamborough  W. 
twp.,  Gosfield  twp.  S.,  Howard  twp.,  Lon- 
don twp.  (2),  Markham  twp.,  McNab  twp.. 
Midland,  Newmarket,  Port  Carling,  Strath- 
roy,  Sidney  twp.,  Vaughan  twp.  (2),  Yar- 
mouth twp. 

(4)  The  government's  policy  concerning 
the  granting  of  licences  to  Canadian  Legion 
branches,  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  veterans, 
and  to  golf,  curling  and  similar  social 
clubs  which  are  located  in  local  option 
areas  is  to  treat  them  all  on  the  same  basis 
and  in  accordance  with  the  statement  issued 
in  the  Legislature  on  April  13,  1962.  ; 

14.  Mr.  Sopha— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—What  changes  in  the  government's  policy 
concerning  the  licensing  of  Veterans'  Clubs 
would  account  for  the  statement  made,  at 
the    Executive    Meeting    of   the    Canadian 
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Legion  tliat  new  regulations  for  Legion 
branches  in  "dry"  areas  would  permit  them 
to  have  beer  licences  and  in  "wet"  areas 
would  permit  them  to  have  dining  lounge 
licences? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary, 

Under  section  24a  of  The  Liquor  Licence 

Act,   being  an  amendment  to  the  Act  by 

\'irtue  of  section  2  of  The  Liquor  Licence 

Amendment  Act,  1961-1962,  the  board  may 

issue  a  club  licence  (restricted)  to  any  club 

coming   within   the    section   and   it   is   the 

granting  of  a  licence  by  the  board  under 

the    authority   of   this    section   that  would 

permit  in  the  words  of  the  question  "Legion 

branches    in    'dry'    areas    to    have    beer 

licences," 

Under    section   24(1)    5    of   The    Liquor 

Licence  Act  RSO,   1960,  chapter  218,  the 

board  may  issue   a  club  licence  to  clubs 

coming   within   the   section   and   it   is  the 

granting  of  a  licence  by  the  board  under 

the   authority   of  this   section  that  in  the 

words  of  the  question  "would  permit  them 

to    have    dining    lounge    licences    in   'wet' 

» 
areas. 

16.  Mr.  Bryden— Inquiry  of  the  Ministry 

—What  was  the  cost  of  (a)  stationery  and 

envelopes;  (b)  road  maps;  and  (c)  postage; 

in  the  recent  mailing  of  a  letter  and  1963 

road  maps  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  to 

his  constituents? 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary: 
As  Minister  of  Citizenship,  and  in 
response  to  the  many  requests  originating  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  other  sections 
of  the  province,  road  maps  w^ith  covering 
letter,  (a)  at  a  nominal  cost  for  letter  and 
envelopes,  (b)  the  unit  printing  cost  for  such 
maps,  (c)  the  charge  for  the  class  of  mailing 
required  by  the  postal  regulations  were 
mailed  out  to  citizens  deemed  to  be  inter- 
ested in,  and  desirous  of  familiarizing  them- 
selves with,  the  enormous  extent  of  good 
roads  and  traffic  arteries  in  Ontario  pro- 
vided by,  and  through  the  forward-looking 
policy  and  programme  of,  this  government. 
Road  maps  have  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  provided,  by  mail  or  direct 
delivery,  free  of  charge,  to  Ontario  resi- 
dents, our  travelling  public  and  interested 
tourists,  as  a  service  to  citizens  who  wish 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  excellent  highway  system  of 
roads. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  promote  good 
citizenship  and  the  response  of  the 
recipients  has  Ix'en  most  favourable  and 
gratifying. 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education) 
begs  leave  to  present  the  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  53rd  order.  House  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  Whitney 
(Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the  chair. 


PORTABILITY    OF    PENSION    BENEFITS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  110,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  Extension,  Improve- 
ment and  Solvency  of  Pension  Plans  and  for 
the  Portability  of  Pension  Benefits. 

Clauses  15  and  16  agreed  to. 

On  clause  17: 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  some  coiii^ 
ments  with  respect  to  clause  17. 

I  made  these  remarks  in  committee  and  I 
should  like  to  move  an  amendment  to  part 
of  clause  17,  subsection  (d),  dealing  with  the 
benefits  of  the  portable  pension  scheme  as  it 
applies  in  the  event  of  death  benefits.  Hon. 
members  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  it  makes  provision  that  in  the 
event  of  one  who  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  Act  passing  away  that  the  contributions 
which  he  has  made  himself,  together  with 
interest  at  three  per  cent,  or  to  such  other 
benefits  of  equal  value,  shall  accrue  to  his 
estate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  make  is  probably  not  of 
major  significance  and  yet  I  think  to  those 
people  whom  it  affects  it  is  of  major  signifi- 
cance. We  will  recall  that  this  bill  makes 
provision  for  the  portability  of  pensions  for 
those  up  to  $4,800  a  year,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right.  This  is  the  group  of  people 
in  my  opinion  arc  in  the  most  need  of 
the  benefits  that  are  provided  under  the  plan. 

We  say  that  as  of  the  date  this  plan  comes 
into  effect,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  employer  to  make  a  contribution  of  so 
much  to  the  pension  benefits  of  the  individual. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  in 
effect  saying,  as  I  said  last  night,  that  port- 
ability of  pension  and  these  benefits  are  a 
right,  whereas  in  the  past  they  were  to  an 
extent  a  privilege,  depending  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  pension  plan  where  the 
employee  earned  his  livelihood. 

I  am  simply  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  these  benefits  are  accruing  to  the  employee 
as  a  right,  they  should  do  that.  The  argument 
which  was  advanced  in   the  committee  with 
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respect  to  this  problem  was  that  it  would 
increase  the  costs,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
cannot  subscribe  to  that  theory.  No  doubt  it 
would  increase  the  cost  over  that  when  they 
did  not  accrue,  but  it  is  of  minor  significance. 
Having  come  to  this  principle  that  a  certain 
percentage  is  a  right  in  the  form  of  a  portable 
pension,  I  think  then  that  no  employee  or 
employer  would  want  to  take  it  back  in  the 
event  of  a  death. 

I  simply  think  that  the  amount  which  the 
employer  should  contribute  should  accrue  to 
the  estate  as  well  as  the  contribution  of  the 
employer.  I  have  not  seen  any  actuarial 
figures  as  to  the  additional  cost,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  infinitesimal  in  relation  to  the 
overall  cost.  So  with  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  like  to  move  that  subsection 
(d)  be  amended  by  adding  after  the  word 
"the"  in  line  5,  the  words  "sum  of  the 
employer's  contribution  on  behalf  of  the 
employee  and  the"  so  that  the  subsection 
now  reads: 

Provides  a  death  benefit,  payable  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  an  employee  before 
the  commencement  of  the  payment  of  his 
pension  benefits  to  his  personal  representa- 
tive or  to  a  beneficiary  he  has  designated, 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
employer's  contribution  on  behalf  of  the 
employee  and  the  employee's  contribution 
to  the  pension  plan,  together  with  interest 
at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than  three 
per  cent,  or  to  such  other  benefit  of  at 
least  equal  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  also  will  solve 
some  of  the  problems  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  plan,  rather  than  add  to 
them.  Hon.  members  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  provisions 
that  small  benefits  may  be  transferred  to  a 
central  pension  agency.  I  asked  the  question 
Fi  during  the  second  reading  of  this  bill:  "What 
happens  if  any  employee  moves  from  job  to 
job  and  his  Ijenefits  are  transferred  to  the 
central  pension  agency  and  then  that  member 
dies?"  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  provision 
in  the  Act  provided  that  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer's  contributions  accrue  to 
the  estate,  then  the  central  pension  agency 
would  be  the  benefactor  under  the  present 
condition. 

I  think,  in  fact,  it  will  not  complicate  the 
administrative  work  in  the  plan.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  everybody  would  want  to  see 
happen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody,  in 
the  event  of  a  death  who  does  not  want  to 
see,  particularly,  the  widow  who  is  left 
perhaps  with  not  too  much,  receive  every 
^,       benefit  that  she  can  obtain.   I  think  this  is 


just  an  additional  benefit.  I  think  the  cost  is 
insignificarit  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
government  would  agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  is  a  reason- 
able one,  but  as  I  take  it,  the  amendment 
would  provide  a  lump  sum  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  the  pensioner.  I  think  that  more  con- 
sideration might  be  given  in  this  section  with 
regard  to  survivor  pension  benefit.  In  my 
experience  with  pension  plans,  particularly 
in  negotiations  for  them,  providing  options 
for  survivor  has  been  one  of  the  important 
areas  of  providing  for  the  continuity  of  the 
pension  after  death.  I  would  think  that  either 
of  the  suggestions  would  help  very  much. 
As  the  amendment  sets  out,  a  lump  sum 
would  be  received  by  the  widow  or  the  estate, 
and  as  happens  in  those  cases,  it  is  used  up 
very  quickly.  I  would  like  to  see  consideration 
given  to  a  survivorship  option  at  some  period 
in  the  years  close  to  the  pension  date.  I  think 
this  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the  widow 
and  the  money  would  be  used  in  a  better 
manner. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  certainly  support  the  amend- 
ment. In  General  Motors  in  Oshawa  they  have 
a  pension  plan  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1949.  There  is  no  survivor  benefit 
included  with  the  pension.  I  have  known 
cases  down  there  where  men  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  for  25  or  30 
years.  Then  they  have  died  and  the  widow 
got  absolutely  nothing  out  of  the  fund. 

Admittedly  some  may  say  that  the  pension 
plan  is  paid  directly  by  General  Motors,  but 
that  is  not  true.  Indirectly  it  is  paid  into  the 
fund  by  General  Motors  but  it  has  been  a 
question  of  fringe  benefits  which  have  been 
won  across  the  bargaining  table  by  the  union. 
It  was  estimated  by  one  publication  in  the 
United  States  three  or  four  years  ago  on  the 
present  basis,  with  no  survivor  benefit,  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  employees  in 
General  Motors  at  the  present  time  would 
benefit  from  that  pension  plan.  The  other 
80  per  cent  would  either  die  or  be  laid  off 
or  quit  or  be  fired.  Therefore  I  think  that  the 
government  should  give  some  consideration 
to  this  factor.  The  widow  should  have  some 
benefits  accruing  to  her  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  this  matter  was  raised  in  the 
committee  dealing  with  portable  pensions,  I 
took  it  up  with  them.  Recognizing  the  validity 
of  the  point  made,  they  pointed  out  to  me 
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that  it  could  involve  an  additional  cost  as 
high  as  20  or  even  25  per  cent  particularly 
in  non-contributory  plans  such  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  mentions. 

However,  I  would  point  this  out  as  another 
element  in  the  situation.  In  many  of  these 
plans  where  there  is  no  survivor  benefit  or 
no  benefit  to  the  widow,  there  is  paralleling 
the  pension  plan,  a  group  insurance  plan. 
Now  if  we  were  to  introduce  an  element  in 
the  pension  portion  that  would  increase  the 
cost,  we  would  then  be  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  reduction  of  the  cost  to  the 
employer  on  the  other  side  if  he  were  to 
limit  his  participation  in  the  provision  of 
group  insurance. 

In  other  words,  many  of  these  widows  may 
receive  nothing  from  the  pension  plan,  but 
they  will  get  a  lump  sum  from  a  group  life 
insurance  plan  which  is  carried  specifically 
to  look  after  the  survivor  in  case  of  the 
death  of  an  employee. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  take  a  completely 
firm  position  on  this  because  like  some  other 
aspects  of  this  bill  I  think  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  worked  out  over  a  period  of  time.  At 
the  moment,  however,  an  announcement  has 
been  made  on  the  cost  of  tliis  scheme  as  it 
stands  and  I  would  not  want  to  agree  to  this 
amendment  when  I  do  not  really  know  what 
the  ultimate  cost  of  it  will  be  to  the  employer, 
and  while  it  might  have  this  effect  on  other 
plans  the  companies  really  have. 

I  think  that  what  we  might  very  well  do 
is  leave  the  statute  the  way  it  is  and  draw 
the  attention  of  the  pension  commission  to  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  here  and 
ask  them  to  keep  this  point  in  mind  as  the 
plan  evolves. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  just  another  brief  word.  I 
fail  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the 
additional  cost  of  20  to  25  per  cent  in  some 
instances.  One  provision  under  the  plan 
simply  states  that  the  employer  and  employee 
may  put  in  so  much  each  and  at  the  end  of 
a  given  period  of  time  the  amount  of  the 
pension  will  be  whatever  the  accumulated 
sums  will  provide. 

Now  how  in  the  name  of  reason  anyone 
could  say  that  giving  it  to  the  widow  would 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  plan,  I  just  do  not 
fatliom,  that  is  all. 

I  would  agree  that  under  some  conditions 
it  could  increase  the  cost,  but  there  are  some 
provisions  here  which  I  submit  humbly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  simply  would  not  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  plan  at  all.  Now  the  20  or  25  per 
cent  that  it  would  add,  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel    with    experts    who    certainly    should 


know  much  more  about  this  than  I  do.  But  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  Legislature  to  determine  the 
policy  which  will  be  laid  down.  While  we  can 
accept  this  advice,  it  is  up  to  tlie  mem- 
bers in  this  House  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  widows 
under  the  death  benefits.  Certainly,  in  my 
opinion,  no  provision  should  be  written  into 
a  statute  which  says  an  employee  will  have 
the  right  if  he  lives,  when  in  fact  these 
rights  and  contributions  by  the  employer 
become  part  of  his  wages. 

I  know  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  pot 
wages,  but  in  fact  that  is  what  it  shall  be. 
That  is  the  way  it  will  be  determined  by 
the  employer,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  if  it 
does  become  part  of  an  employee's  wages  it 
should  be  just  as  much  a  part  of  his  wages 
if  he  lives  as  if  he  dies. 

I  am  suggesting  tliat  these  arguments  «iight 
be  good  enough  to  upset  the  principle  here. 
But  I,  for  one,  wish  to  go  on  record  that  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  anybody 
needed  it,  it  is  the  widow  of  the  deceased, 
even  more  so  than  if  he  lives.  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  that  it  will  increase  the  cost  by  that 
amount. 

As  I  pointed  out,  there  are  some  times 
when  I  cannot  even  conceive  of  cost.  I  think 
it  is  called  the  money  purchase  plan.  Under 
the  money  purchase  plan  I  cannot  conceive 
of  how  this  would  increase  the  cost  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Moved  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Edwards  that:  subsection  (d)  be  amended 
by  adding  after  the  word  "the"  in  line  5; 
the  words  "sum  of  the  employer's  contribu' 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  employee"  and  the  sub- 
section (d)  now  reads: 

Provides  death  benefit  payable  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  an  employee  before 
the  commencement  of  the  payment  of  his 
pension  benefits  to  his  personal  representa- 
tives, or  to  the  beneficiary  he  has  desig- 
nated, of  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  employer's  contribution  on  behalf  of 
the  employee  and  the  employee's  contribu- 
tion to  the  pension  plan,  together  with 
interest  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than 
3  per  cent,  or  to  such  other  benefits  of  at 
least  equal  value. 

All  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will  please 
say  "aye". 

All  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  There 
are  two  further  amendments  which  I  would 
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like  to  present  to  the  House  with  regard  to 
section  17.  The  first  one  in  reference  to  what 
I  think  is  rather  a  serious  anomaly  in  our 
present  situation  with  regard  to  pensions, 
and  which  this  bill  is  now  going  to  per- 
petuate. We  have  an  old  age  pension  in 
Canada,  universal  old  age  pension  available 
at  the  year  70,  yet  the  increasingly  accepted 
date  for  retirement  is  65.  So,  one  is  faced  with 
the  question  what  does  a  person  do  from  65 
to  70?  Admittedly  we  have  old  age  assistance 
if  a  person  is  really  at  an  economic  level 
where  he  can  qualify  for  that. 

Now  if  this  situation  is  one  of  some  concern 
at  the  moment,  I  ask  the  House  for  a  moment 
to  envisage  the  situation  some  30  or  40  years 
from  now  because  people  who  start  to  make 
a  contribution  at  the  present  time  into  this 
portable  pension  arrangement  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  make  the  maximum  claim  until 
40  years  from  now,  a  claim  of  a  maximum  of 
$80  a  month. 

By  that  time  I  suggest  the  age  of  65  is 
going  to  be  even  more  firmly  fixed  as  an  age 
of  retirement,  and  in  light  of  the  comments 
I  made  yesterday  which  I  will  just  refer  to 
without  labouring  unduly,  40  years  from  now 
this  maximum  of  $80  with  the  usual  deflation 
of  our  dollar  will  mean  that  the  $80  are  worth 
only  about  $42  in  present  purchasing  value. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lift  our  sights  in  terms  of  this  bill,  in 
anticipation  of  the  kind  of  situation  that  is 
likely  to  be  faced  on  retirement  by  most  of 
the  iDeople  who  become  participants  in  a 
portable  pension. 

I  would  like  to  move,  therefore,  that: 
clause  (c)  of  subsection  1  of  section  17  of  Bill 
No.  110  be  amended  by  first  striking  out  the 
words  "aged  70  years"  wherever  they  appear 
therein  and  substituting  "age  65  years"  and 
adding  thereto,  the  following: 

provided  that  the  pension  benefit  payable 
to  an  employee  who  has  completed  35 
years  of  service  upon  attaining  age  65 
shall  not  be  less  than  $100  a  month,  and  a 
proportionate  amount  in  the  case  of  an 
;  employee  who  has  completed  less  than  35 
years  of  service. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment. All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  who  oppose  the  amendment  will 
please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
our  batting  average  is  even  lower  than  usual 
this  morning.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  govern- 
ment is  even  awake  and  hearing  these  things. 


However,  the  next  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with  section  17  that  I  would  like  to 
raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  again  in  connection 
with  what  I  think  is  admittedly  a  difficult 
problem  when  instituting  new  pension 
arangements;  that  is  the  problem  of  past 
service  credits. 

You  start  a  pension  plan  now,  involving  a 
unit  of  employees  over  15  in  number,  and 
there  are  many  of  these  people  who  are  50, 
55,  60  or  65  years  of  age.  They  start  to  pay 
because  it  is  mandatory  within  that  group, 
and  yet  what  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
get  from  this  portable  pension  is  very  limited 
because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  they 
are  going  to  be  in  it. 

I  repeat,  this  is  the  kind  of  problem  that 
is  faced  every  time  you  establish  a  pension 
arrangement.  You  have  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  past  service  and  how  it  might 
be  integrated,  and  I  do  not  pretend  or  sug- 
gest that  we  can  come  up  with  an  immediate 
answer.  But  I  think  this  is  one  area  in  which 
we  should  give  some  study,  otherwise  we  are 
going  to  exclude  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  participate  in  the  plan, 
yet  be  excluded  from  benefits  that  are  really 
worthy  of  participation  in  the  plan. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  move  that 
section  17  of  Bill  No.  110,  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 

No.  6.  the  commission  shall  forthwith 
investigate  methods  of  providing  past 
service  benefits  for  employees  who  are 
members  of  standard  pension  plans  and 
shall  report  thereon  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  session. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not 
involve  any  commitment  at  the  moment. 

I  have  emphasized  that  it  is  a  thorny 
problem  that  requires  investigation,  but  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  having  it  in  the  bill 
that  we  are  looking  into  this  area,  that  we 
are  going  to  report  back,  and  are  going  to 
give  consideration  to  doing  something  about 
it  a  year  hence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
before  the  motion  is  put  I  am  quite  sure  all 
these  matters  will  be  studied  and  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  spell  them  out  in  the  bill 
and  to  ask  for  a  deadline  for  return  of  infor- 
mation. These  problems  will  be  considered 
naturally  over  the  course  of  the  bill;  and,  I 
as  quite  sure,  in  reference  to  the  previous 
amendment  that  these  age  limits  over  the 
period  of  the  pension  plan  as  anticipated  by 
this  bill  will  change,  they  will  change— as 
conditions  alter  in  our  economy  and  in  our 
society.  I  think  we  must  go  along  with  what 
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is  present  tocla\-,  recognizing  that  in  the  basic 
concept  of  the  set-up  of  this  bill  there  is 
provision  made  for  constant  study  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
Sections  17  to  26,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  27: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  No,  I  cannot 
agree  to  a  pernicious  section  like  that. 
Sections  27  to  30,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  110  reported. 


THE  MEDICAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  118,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Medical  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  118  reported. 

KILLARNEY  RECREATIONAL  RESERVE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  119,  An 
Act  to  establish  Killarney  Recreational 
Reserve. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  119  reported. 


TO^^'N  OF  LEAMINGTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  112,  An 
Act  respecting  the  assessment  of  the  town  of 
Leamington. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  112  reported. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  113,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  113  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  114,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  114  reported. 

THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   116,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 
Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  116  reported. 

THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   117,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  117  reported. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  120,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  section  3 
of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing  subsection: 

To  the  monies  required  for  the  puiposes 
of  section  24  of  The  Child  Welfare  Act  as 
amended  by  section  1,  shall  during  the 
fiscal  year  1963-64  be  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  and  thereafter 
shall  be  paid  out  of  such  monies  as  are 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  Legislature. 

Section  3  as  amended  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  section  4  of  the  bill  be  struck  out. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
also  that  sections  5,  6  and  7  of  the  bill  be 
respectively  renumbered  as  sections  4,  5  and 
6  respectively,  and  that  the  following  be 
inserted  in  .section  7: 

Clause  (a)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  65 
of  The  Child  Welfare  Act  is  repealed  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor:  (a) 
where  the  applicant  is  imder  21  years  of 
age  or,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  application  by 
husband  and  wife,  where  the  husband  is 
under  21  years  of  age. 

Section  4,  formerly  section  5,  agreed  to. 
Section  5,  fonuerly  section  6,  agreed  to. 
Section  6,  formerly  section  7,  agreed  to. 
Sections  7  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  120  reported. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  121,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Minimum  Wage  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  respect  to 
section  2,  subsection  l(d)(a)  I  would  substitute 
the  following: 

(d)(a)  establish  at  $1.25  per  hour  a  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  of  wage  for  both  men 
and  women  within  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  on  which  this  bill  receives 
Royal  Assent. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  believe  this  matter  has 
already  been  dealt  with  by  the  House  on  a 
previous  occasion. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  It  is  still 
in  order  though. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  it  being 
already  disposed  of  by  the  House  it  cannot 
te  introduced  again  at  this  session. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  that 
your  ruling? 

.*    Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  my  ruling,  sir. 

.  Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortu- 
nately what  you  say  is  too  true.  The  amend- 
ment moved  by  the  Liberals  on  second  read- 
ing made  it  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  it 
appropriately  there.  It  also  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  it  appropri- 
ately here.  That  is  what  flows  from  confused 
and  out-of-order  amendments. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
exception.  This  hon  gentleman  has  constantly 
made  reference  to  this  type  of  thing.  The 
amendment,  sir,  was  declared  by  the  Speaker 
to  be  according  to  tlie  rules  of  this  House. 
He  publicly  and  deliberately  said  that  when 
the  motion  was  made  a  few  days  back.  There- 
fore, for  the  hon.  member  to  my  left  to 
suggest  that  the  procedure  that  was  followed 
was  irregular  is  simply  not  so.  It  was  very 
mych  in  order  then  and  I  suggest  actually 
we  were  dealing  with  it  in  principle  at  that 
time.  Constantly,  sir,  throughout  all  this 
session,  this  t>'pe  of  amendment  has  been 
permitted  on  the  occasion  of  committee  work 
on- bills. 

I  will  agree,  very  technically,  that  at  this 
juncture  there  is  reason  to  say  that  the  matter 
has  been  disposed  of.  It  was  disposed  of  very 
legally    and   according    to    the   rules    of    the 


House,  and  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  sit 
here  and  have  the  hon.  member  belabour  this 
whole  theory,  that  the  Liberals  have  made 
some  mistake  in  respect  of  a  tactical  move, 
or  that  we  are  otherwise  trying  to  move  from 
one  position  to  another  in  unceremonious 
fashion.  The  simple  fact,  sir,  is  that  I  am  de- 
termined to  abide  by  your  ruling,  which  I 
think  now  is  technically  correct,  and  I  will 
make  no  issue  on  that.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  here,  idly  by,  and  be  told  that  what  I 
did  a  few  days  ago  was  irregular,  when  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  declared  that  what 
we  did  was  quite  in  order. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
bring  in  an  amendment  calling  for  $1.25  an 
hour  to  be  established  in  a  certain  time,  I 
still  think  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
clause  that  is  now  before  us,  because  it  is 
really  the  key  clause  in  the  bill.  I  must  say 
that  I  agree,  in  principle,  that  you  cannot 
set  the  specific  minimum  in  an  Act,  although 
in  this  case— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  discussed  when  the  motion  has 
been  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  discussing  the 
motion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  discussing  the 
clause  that  is  before  us,  section  2,  which 
would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  does  not  sound  that 
way  to  me.  Carry  on. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  would  agree  in  general 
terms  that  it  is  not  appropriate  to  set  mini- 
mum wages  by  statute;  it  has  to  be  done  by 
order.  The  hon.  Minister  has  declared,  in 
bringing  this  amendment  to  The  Minimum 
Wage  Act  before  us,  that  he  needs  a  broader 
authority  for  the  industry  and  labour  board 
in  order  that  he  can  set  minimum  wages 
for  men.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  he  has 
not  declared  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.25  an  hour  in  a  specified  period  of  time 
and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  industry 
and  labour  board  to  issue  an  order  which 
will  clearly  indicate  the  intention  of  setting 
a    $1.25   minimum   wage. 

I  think  that  the  industry  and  labour  board 
should  do  that.  I  think  it  should  issue  an 
order  setting  the  wage  immediately  at  say,  $1 
which  the  hon.  Minister  has  indicated,  and 
to  set  forth  the  specific  periods  during  which 
it  would  be  raised  up  to  $1.25.   I  think  at  this 
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juncture  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a 
declaration  of  policy  of  that  kind  and  to 
give  clear  notice  to  employers  and  employees 
that  that  is  what  is  going  to  be  done.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Minister  will  still  consider  that. 

This  matter  is  not  finally  settled;  the 
industry  and  labour  board  still  has  to  issue 
its  orders.  There  is  another  phase  of  this 
matter  that  I  think  is  equally  important.  It 
is  a  very  important  matter  of  principle  that 
I  discussed,  and  others  discussed,  on  second 
reading,  and  I  am  not  going  to  belabour  it 
here;  that  is  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  At  the  minimum  wage  level, 
at  the  level  of  minimum  skills,  all  work  is 
equal.  Yet  there  has  been  an  indication  that 
the  industry  and  labour  board,  in  issuing 
new  minimum  wage  orders,  intends  to  depart 
from  that  principle  which  is  already  embodied 
in  a  statute  under  the  administration  of  The 
Department  of  Labour.  I  think  that  is  most 
regrettable. 

I  think  that  no  government  board  should 
be  permitted  to  \'iolate  government  policy  and 
public  policy  as  set  forth  in  statutes  in  any- 
thing they  do.  I  believe,  that  since  the 
industry  and  labour  board  has  indicated  that 
it  is  at  least  thinking  of  doing  that,  it  should 
get  a  specific  direction  from  this  Legislature 
that  it  may  not  discriminate  as  between  men 
and  v/omcn  in  setting  minimum  wages. 

Nonnally,  I  would  not  think  such  a  directive 
was  necessary,  because  I  would  not  think 
that  any  board  operating  under  authority  of 
a  statute  of  this  Legislature  would  even  con- 
template violating  public  policy  as  set  forth 
in  other  statutes.  But  in  this  case  we  have 
had  an  announcement  indicating  that  is 
exactly  what  the  industry  and  labour  board  is 
thinking  of  doing. 

Therefore  I  think  we  should  amend  the 
authority  given  to  them,  or  we  are  proposing 
to  give  to  them,  in  the  proposed  new  section 
3  (da)  of  The  Minimum  Wage  Act.  We  should 
clearly  direct  them  that  they  may  not  discri- 
minate as  between  male  and  female  em- 
ployees. Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gisborn,  that  the 
proposed  clause  (da)  to  be  inserted  in  section 
3  of  The  Minimimi  Wage  Act  by  subsection 
(1)  of  section  2  of  Bill  No.  121,  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

But  the  board  shall  not  discriminate  as 

between    male    and    female    employees    in 

establishing  such  rates. 

That  would  make  the  clause  provide  that 
the  industry  and  labour  board  has  authority 
to  establish  minimum  hourly  rates  of  wages 
for  regular  working  periods,   but  the   board 


shall  not  discriminate  as  between  male  and 
female  employees  in  establishing  such  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  putting  this  amendment 
before  you,  I  realize  I  am  putting  you  in  a 
ratlier  difficult  position.  I  would  not  pretend 
to  argue  to  you  that  a  clear-cut  case  can  be 
made  to  the  effect  that  this  amendment  is  in 
order.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
dilfcrentiable  from  the  amendment  we  had 
on  second  reading. 

1  believe  that  amendment  set  forth  certain 
principles.  I  believe  this  deals  witli  a  specific 
point  on  which  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  give 
instruction  to  the  board.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  repeat,  as  the  first  amendment  proposed 
was,  of  the  amendment  moved  on  second 
reading.  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  amendment 
to  the  bill  and  I  believe  that  on  balance  it  is 
in  order.  I  realize,  however,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  open-and-shut  case,  and  I  apologize 
to  you  for  putting  you  on  the  spot  with  a 
difficult  ruling  of  this  kind.  I  do  so  only 
because  of  the  very  great  importance  I  attach 
to  incorporating  wording  of  tlie  kind  I  have 
just  suggested  in  this  clause. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  rule  that  your  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order,  because  the  subject 
matter  was  discussed  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment on  that  previous  occasion. 

Shall  clause  2  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order.  I  accept  your  ruling. 
But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister: 
Will  he  consider  issuing  a  policy  directive 
to  his  department  and,  more  particularly,  to 
the  industry  and  labour  board,  that  the  board 
should  not  discriminate  as  between  male  and 
female  employees  in  establishing  such  rates? 
In  view  of  the  human  rights  code  of  this 
province,  I  think  such  a  directive  from  the 
government  through  the  lion.  Minister  would 
be  appropriate,  and  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  necessary. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  the  hon.  member  raises  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  record  would  be  cleared 
up  so  that  tliere  would  be  no  imfair  inference 
drawn  from  some  of  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  this  morning,  which  suggest  that 
the  government  has  not  stated  or  declared 
its  policy  with  respect  to  the  handling  of  this 
matter.  The  fact  is,  that  during  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  this  session,  and  partic- 
ularly when  the  matter  of  the  minimum  wages 
bill  have  been  raised,  I  have  made  statements 
and  tliey  have  been  clear  and  they  have  been 
definitive. 
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Let  me  say,  with  respect  to  equal  pay  for 
women  and  equal  pay  for  men,  that  I  think 
an  accurate  description  of  this  matter  is, 
to  use  the  phrase,  parity  of  wages  between 
men  and  women.  I  have  previously  stated 
that  the  intention  of  this  government  is  to 
achieve  parity  of  minimum  wages  as  between 
men  and  women  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  this  matter,  and  I  tell  you  quite  frankly 
that  it  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  some 
that  there  might  be  an  inconsistency  between 
the  principle  of  the  human  rights  code,  with 
which  we  all  agree  and  endorse,  and  the 
proposed  implementation  of  the  minimum 
wage  law. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  we 
will  not  have  achieved  parity  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  operation  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion but  I  would  repeat  for  the  "nth"  time 
that  this  government  intends  to  achieve  parity 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Since  this  matter  was  raised  about  two 
weeks  ago  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  review 
this  matter  once  again.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  at  the  time,  and  I  was  sincere 
and  genuine  when  I  told  the  House  that  the 
rates  would  be  85  cents  and  $1  in  the  first 
instance.  I  have  since  reviewed  this  matter 
in  some  detail.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to 
report  to  this  House  that  I  am  more  satisfied 
than  ever  that  if  this  House  is  to  take  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  implementation  of 
new  legislation,  and  make  it  workable,  and 
make  it  effective,  it  has  to  be  done  in  a 
realistic  fashion.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
approach  to  this  subject  by  stages  is  the  most 
desirable  approach  to  the  matter  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  of  this  province.  And  I 
tell  you  that. 

I  am  interested  in  achieving  parity  and  we 
will,  but  we  do  not  want  any  dislocation  or 
loss  of  jobs  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carried. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  a  minute!  After  this  display  of  Friday 
morning  logic,  I  think  we  should  examine  it 
for  a  bit.  The  hon.  Minister  acknowledges 
that  we  have  a  law— equal  pay  for  equal 
work— and  he  comes  in  with  a  new  definition 
called  parity.  Then  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
we  will  achieve  this  ultimately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Correct! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  we  want  to  do  it  by 
stages.  Now  I  want  to  invite  you  to  consider 
for  a  moment  what  in  effect  he  is  saying.  He 


in  effect  is  conceding  we  are  violating  the 
law  but  four  or  five  years  from  now  we  will 
have  achieved  parity  and  we  will  have  ceased 
violation  of  the  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  I  did  not  say— oh, 
now,  Mr.  Chairman! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman  have  I  got 
the  floor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did  not  make  any 
statement  that  we  would  achieve  parity  in 
four  or  five  years  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  the  floor.  Pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine!  Now  the  hon. 
Minister  tries  to  confuse  the  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  no!  Let  the  hon. 
member  state  the  facts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Over  a  period  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  it  will  be  less 
than  the  party  of  the  hon.  member  or  the 
Opposition  has  proposed  to  this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  care  if  the  time 
involved  was  five  minutes.  The  principle  I  am 
spelling  out  is  that  no  Minister  of  the  Crown 
can  rise  and  bluntly  say,  "I  acknowledge  I 
am  violating  the  law.  At  some  point  in  the 
future  I  shall  cease  to  do  it."  That  is  what 
he  said.  He  said  we  are  going  to  do  it  in 
stages,  and  he  conceded  that  at  the  present 
time  he  is  violating  the  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  not  want  us 
to  be  forthright? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  I  want  the  hon. 
Minister  to  be  forthright  and  I  also  want  the 
hon.  Minister  to  live  within  the  laws  that 
are  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  come  back  to  the 
other  point,  that  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to 
do  it  in  stages  and  this  is  realistic.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, nobody  has  given  any  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  bringing  the  85  cents  to  $1  and 
dealing  with  it  in  stages  is  going  to  be  any 
less  unrealistic  than  the  situation  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  this  is 
just  a  phoney  excuse— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  nothing 
phoney.    It  is  just  in  your  head. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  an  excuse  for  violat- 
ing the  law  and  claiming  that  at  some  point 
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in  the  future  you  are  going  to  cease  to  violate 
it.  We  have  enunciated  clearly  both  in  the 
printed  amendment  here  and  in  the  early 
debate  tliat  we  acknowledge  that  to  mini- 
mize any  disruption  that  might  be  created 
by  implementing  this  legislation  we  accept 
the  proposition  that  it  must  be  done  in  stages. 
So  there  is  no  argument  on  that  score. 

All  we  are  contending,  and  we  are  con- 
tending because  we  are  convinced  it  is  cor- 
rect, is  that  in  accepting  stages  you  can  start 
that  stage  of  implementing  minimum  wages 
for  women  as  well  as  for  men  without  violat- 
ing the  law  of  tlie  province  in  the  fashion 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  indicated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
spirit  of  this  debate  I  think  there  is  one 
point  the  hon,  member  for  York  South  is 
ignoring  completely,  and  that  is  my  declared 
intention  of  establishing  tlie  opening  rate 
for  women  at  85  cents  an  hour.  It  is  at 
present  62  y2  cents.  And  that  85  cents  for 
women  which  will  be  in  effect  our  first  move 
on  this  matter  compares  most  favourably 
with  anything  else  that  is  in  this  country.  I 
tell  you  that. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  else  about 
this  subject,  about  a  realistic,  intelligent  and 
reasonable  approach  to  dealing  with  a  matter 
of  this  importance.  If  I  were  to  interpret 
like  the  other  hon.  member  and  my  hon. 
friend  has  just  said,  if  he  interprets  in  his 
mind  what  he  thinks  we  say,  if  I  were  to 
adopt  his  tactics,  I  would  say  this  about  it. 
That  if  we  adopt  his  suggestions  we  would 
just  be  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
existing  employment  opportunities  of  many 
of  the  citizens  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  an  old— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  no,  that  is  just 
exactly  what  would  happen.  The  Opposition 
can  make  these  propositions  because  they 
will  never  have  to  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  an  old  chestnut. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  I  take  it 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  The 
question  was:  Would  he  give  a  policy  direc- 
tion to  the  Minister  of  Labour's  board  not  to 
discriminate  between  male  and  female?  And 
I  take  it  that  his  answer  is  no.  This  to  me 
is  a  clear  indication  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  full  consideration  to  the  wishes  of 
management  as  happens  in  most  cases  of  legis- 
lation in  this  province,  and  those  parts  that 
relate  to  the  benefit  of  the  employee  are  left 


to  a  future  date  instead  of  being  implemented 
immediately.  I  think  it  is  time  we  took  a 
realistic  look. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  an  unfounded  and  untrue  statement  and 
the  inferences  have  no  relationship  to  the 
truth  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  That  is  my  opinion  and  with 
my  experience  in  the  type  of  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  in  this  province  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  province,  this 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  hon.  member  has  not  read  any  of  the 
labour  programme  in  this  session. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  made  the  remark  that  if 
we  have  parity  of  wages  now  it  would  upset 
business.    I  think  it  was  words  to  that  effect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No!  In  previous 
statements  I  pointed  out  tliat  it  would  have 
an  unsettling  effect  on  both  sides,  both  on 
the  employee  as  well  as  management. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  is  the  thing  I  like  to 
bring  out.  This  problem  has  been  going  on 
for  years  and  years  and  now  we  are  told 
that  if  this  is  brought  in  it  would  have  an 
unsettling  effect.  Well,  if  it  would  have  an 
unsettling  effect  the  blame  rests  squarely 
on  tlie  shoulders  of  the  Conservative  admin- 
istration of  this  province  that  has  existed  for 
20  years. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): You  are  trying  to  be  political,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Trotter:  And  it  was  an  unfortunate 
thing  that  they  bring  in  a  half-baked  and 
halfway  measure  such  as  this  at  the  last 
moment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
whole  proposition  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  the  floor. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  On  principle,  on  sec- 
ond reading  your  party  voted  against  the 
whole  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
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Mr.  Trotter:  My  objection  is  that  it  ignores 
the  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario;  it  ignores 
the  bill  of  rights,  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

This  administration  has  been  ignoring  their 
own  law,  they  go  around  advertising  this 
bill  of  rights  that  they  have  passed.  They 
make  fancy  talks  about  it  across  the  province, 
and  yet,  when  we  get  down  to  the  actual 
business  of  administrating  the  bill  of  rights 
where  it  is  going  to  mean  something,  it  is 
completely  ignored.  I  once  again  wish  to 
protest  in  this  House  the  fact  that  they  are 
ignoring  equal  pay  for  equal  work— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  second  reading  debate. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  section  should  have  in  it 
$1.25  an  hour  for  men. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  Two  amendments 
have  been  made,  and  have  been  ruled  out 
of  order.  There  is  considerable  latitude 
allowed  to  all  parties  to  discuss  this  bill,  but 
it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  before.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  question  as  to  how  much 
lattitude  should  be  allowed  and  I  think  the 
debate  on  this  section  should  be  curtailed. 
We  have  tried  to  be  very  lem'ent  but  never- 
theless there  is  a  fair  case  that  the  extent  of 
this  debate  is  out  of  order  because  of  the 
extensive  debate  that  has  taken  place  before. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  to  you  nevertheless  that  the  section 
now  before  us  proposes  to  give  certain 
powers  to  the  minimum  wage  board.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  legitimate  to  raise  matters 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 
to  ask  questions  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and 
to  make  suggestions  to  him. 

There  is  one  final  comment  I  would  like 
to  make,  or  two  final  comments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. First  of  all,  the  hon.  Minister  has  stated, 
not  only  this  morning,  but  on  other  occasions, 
that  when  his  new  rates  of  85  cents  and  $1 
come  into  effect,  they  will  compare  very  fav- 
ourably with  the  rates  in  other  provinces. 
That  is  true,  but  let  us  bear  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  for  20  years  this  province  has 
been  dragging  its  feet  on  minimum  wages. 
And  the  other  provinces  have  been  held  back. 
Provinces  that  wanted  to  go  ahead  could  not 
do  so  because  no  province  can  get  too  far 
out  of  line  on  matters  of  this  kind.  Other- 
wise there  will  be  competition  between  prov- 
inces on  the  basis  of  low  wages.  And  this  is 
one  reason  why  now,  finally,  when  the  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  make  a  hesitant  step 
forward,  it  finds  itself,  relative  to  other  prov- 
inces, in  not  too  bad  a  position.  I  am  hopeful 
that   all   provinces   will   now    start  to   move 


forward    now    that    the    log    jam    has    been 
broken  here. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this.  The  government  of  Ontario  has  pub- 
lished a  beautiful  diploma-style  document  en- 
titled "Ontario  Human  Rights  Code"  which 
reproduces  part  of  the  human  rights  code 
legislation  that  we  passed  in  this  Legislature 
a  year  or  two  ago.  I  think  it  is  not  without 
significance,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  section 
of  that  Act  which  deals  with  the  principle 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  not  repro- 
duced in  this  beautiful  certificate.  J.  think  it 
has  now  come  home  to  us  very  clearly  that 
the  government  is  not  serious  about  that 
principle. 

It  incorporated  it  into  its  bill  for  window- 
dressing  purposes.  The  section  is  unenforce- 
able, for  reasons  I  will  not  go  into,  as  applied 
to  general  employment  situations.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  the  government  would  have 
acknowledged  its  existence  in  principle,  at 
least  in  its  own  legislation.  But  apparently 
it  does  not  acknowledge  its  existence  either 
in  this  document  or  in  its  announced  inten- 
tions under  the  bill  tliat  we  now  have  before 
us. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  missed  the 
point  altogether  when  he  talks  about  bringing 
in  minimum  wages  by  stages.  Everybody 
agrees  that  has  to  be  done,  but  the  principle 
of  equality  for  men  and  women  is  not  some- 
thing that  should  be  dealt  with  by  stages,  it 
should  be  dealt  with  right  now,  and  though 
we  may  proceed  by  stages  as  to  the  overall 
minimum  wage,  men  and  women  should  pro- 
gress together  in  the  same  stages. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 
This  has  been  fairly  well  discussed.    Shall 
section  2  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 
Section  2  agreed  to. 
Clauses  3  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  clause  9: 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Be- 
fore you  take  clause  9,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister:  I  know 
that  he  has  in  mind  that  this  is  going  to  be 
like  a  horseshoe  around  Lake  Ontario  and 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Now  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  reason  why,  and  you  know  very 
well  why  I  am  up  on  my  feet,  because  I 
come  from  a  section,  you  know  the  section 
of  Windsor,  where  we  feel  that  this  thing 
should  be  included  right  down  to  the  city 
of  Windsor,  not  around  Metro  here. 

Now,  you  had  a  reason  for  this,  but  I 
would  like   to   ask  you  how   soon  will  this 
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be  extended  across  the  province  of  Ontario, 
because  we  feel  in  tlie  city  of  Windsor  that 
this  should  come  to  us,  too,  although  we  are 
not  in  favour  with  the  amount  you  have 
set.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  tlien  we  will 
accept  that.  But  it  is  not  what  we  want, 
however;  what  we  do  want  is  that  we  be 
included  in  this  thing  right  from  the  Aery 
first. 

No  mention  has  been  made  how  long  be- 
fore we  receive  benefit  from  that  in  the  city 
of  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  aware  of  the 
problem  in  the  feeling  in  Windsor  on  the  part 
of  some  people,  and  I  have  received  some 
representations  and  they  are  going  to  be 
taken  into  account.  To  ask  me  a  time  is  like 
asking  when  do  you  think  the  House  at  the 
end  of  this  session  will  rise.  I  do  not  know, 
but  this  matter  will  be  given  my  own  per- 
sonal attention. 

Clauses  9  and  10  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  121  reported. 


On  section  28: 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General)  moves 
that  section  28  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

28.  (1)  This  Act  except  section  24 
comes  into  force  on  the  day  it  receives 
Royal  Assent. 

Subsection  2,  section  24,  comes  into 
force  on  a  day  to  be  named  by  tlie  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by  his  proclamation. 

Section  28,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Section  29  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  127  reported. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE 
CROWN  ACT,  1962-63 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  128,  The 
Proceedings  Against  The  Crown  Act,  1962-63. 

Sections  1  to  31,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  128  reported. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   124,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  124  reported. 


THE  STATUTE  LABOUR  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   129,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Statute  Labour  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  129  reported. 


THE  ELECTION  AGENCIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   125,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Election  Agencies  Act. 

Sections  1  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  125  reported. 


THE  MORTGAGE  BROKERS 
REGISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  126,  An 
Act  to  amend  Tlie  Mortgage  Brokers  Regis- 
tration Act. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Xo.   126  reported. 


THE  GAS  AND  OIL  LEASES  ACT, 
1962-63 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  130,  The 
Gas  and  Oil  Leases  Act,  1962-63. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  130  reported. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  131,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  19,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  131  reported. 


THE  REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS 
BROKERS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  127,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Real  Estate  and  Business 
Brokers  Act. 

Sections  1  to  27,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   132,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  132  reported. 
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THE  WAGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  133,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Wages  Act. 

On  section  I.- 
Hon. Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  clause  (b) 
of  subsection  10  of  section  1  be  amended 
to  read:  "(b)  the  rate  of  the  wages  to  which 
the  employee  is  entitled  unless  such  infor- 
mation is  furnished  to  the  employee  in  some 
other  manner."  Further  with  respect  to 
clause  (c)  of  subsection  1  of  section  10  tliat 
it  be  amended  to  read:  "(d)  the  amount  of 
each  deduction  from  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployee that  is  not  authorized  by  the  employee 
or  required  by  law  and  the  purpose  for 
which  each  deduction  is  made." 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  moving  these  two 
amendments  in  proceeding  forward  to  imple- 
ment and  get  ready  for  the  effectiveness  and 
the  application  of  this  legislation,  the  depart- 
ment officials  recommended  that  these  amend- 
ments be  made  as  I  have  indicated  them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  amendments 
carry? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  sure  that  I  heard  the  hon. 
Minister  correctly.  Could  he  read  that  amend- 
ment again?  I  am  interested  but  I  lost  the 
wording  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  first  one  or  the 
second  one? 

Mr.  Singer:  Both  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  first  one  is  so 
that  clause  (b)  of  subsection  10  of  section  1, 
that  presently  reads,  "the  rate  of  the  wages 
to  which  the  employee  is  entitled,"  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(b)  the  rate  of 
the  wages  to  which  the  employee  is  entitled 
unless  such  information  is  furnished  to  the 
employee  in  some  other  manner."  In  other 
words,  there  might  be  a  contract  of  employ- 
ment which  he  has  negotiated  or  something 
of  that  order.  It  might  relate  to  commission 
sales  where  a  monthly  statement  is  given,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  it  is  against 
normal  mercantile  practice.  These  are  not 
intended  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  our 
approach  to  the  areas  of  exploitation,  and 
they  are  the  ones  we  are  really  after. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  second  one  is  the  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  second? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Subsection  (d)  of  (1), 
"the  amount  of  each  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  the  employee  and  the  purpose  for 
which  each  deduction  is  made,"  those  words 
to  be  replaced  so  that  the  whole  section  then 
would  read:  "(d)  That  every  employer  shall 
furnish  to  every  employee  at  the  time  wages 
are  paid  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
each  deduction  from  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees that  is  not  authorized  by  the  em- 
ployee." In  other  words,  the  employee  might 
have  given  a  written  direction,  it  might  be 
a  union  deduction  or  it  might  be  group  in- 
surance or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it 
could  be  in  this  area  of  authorized  deduc- 
tions from  your  pay.  There  is  a  very  large 
number  of  legitimate  areas  which  would 
almost  create  turmoil  in  the  preparation  of 
this  wage  statement,  so  that  if  this  is  done 
and  if  the  employee  has  authorized  it,  it  does 
not  have  to  be  stated  on  the  slip. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
that,  that  it  would  have  created  great  con- 
fusion, but  it  might  have  perhaps  served  a 
purpose.  The  way  the  section  is  I  do  not 
see  that  it  serves  any  purpose  at  all.  It  says 
there  is  no  necessity  to  put  a  slip  into  a  pay 
envelope  unless  there  is  a  deduction  either 
that  was  not  authorized  by  the  employee  or 
that  is  not  authorized  by  law.  What  other 
kind  of  deduction  would  there  be?  If  an 
employer  pays  to  an  employee  a  certain 
wage— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  there  might  be 
a  hold-back  for  damage  or  something  of  that 
sort;  or  garnishees,  judgments,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  authorized  by  law, 
surely? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is 
this:  The  way  this  clause  is  now  worded  I  do 
not  think  it  means  anything,  because  if  an 
employer  is  going  to  take  something  out  of 
the  wages  that  either  the  employee  has  not 
authorized,  or  is  not  authorized  by  law,  then 
really  he  is  defrauding  the  employee.  He  is 
not  going  to  be  anxious  to  write  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper  what  he  is  doing.  The  normal 
deductions  are  either  authorized  by  the  em- 
ployee or  authorized  by  law,  and  he  does  not 
have  to  give  notice  of  that  because  that  is 
presumed  to  be  known,  so  really  the  section 
does  absolutely  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  on  the  face  of 
it,  what  the  hon.  member  says  might  be 
logical  and  apply,  but  this  whole  amend- 
ment is  directed  to  those  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers who  are  exploiting  their  employees 
and   who   act   outside   the   law   and   outside 
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their  agreement  with  their  employees.  So, 
in  both  instances,  our  evidence  is  that  in 
certain  industries  deductions  from  wages  are 
made  and  the  employee  does  not  understand 
what  they  are.  It  is  in  that  area  of  illegal, 
improper  exploitation  that  we  are  interested. 

Mr.  Singer:  W'ell,  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  should  be  interested;  and  I  com- 
mend the  hon.  Minister  for  his  interest;  but 
I  suggest  that  if,  by  putting  a  clause  like  this 
in  the  statute,  you  are  going  to  reform  the 
unscrupulous  employer— because  that  is  all 
you  are  directing  the  section  at,  you  are  not 
directing  it  at  the  honest  employer— if  tlie 
employer  is  unscrupulous  enough  to  take  un- 
authorized deductions  from  the  pay  of  an 
employee,  to  my  mind  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  he  is  going  to  sit  down  and  write  a  little 
note  about  it  and  sign  it  and  put  it  in  the  pay 
envelope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  unable  to  follow 
that  line  of  argument  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  tliink  it  is  pretty  obvious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  worthwhile  legis- 
lation. He  has  not  made  any  reference  to 
the  penalty  section  which  is  there,  which  has 
been  increased  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  for  a  breach  of  this.  And  this  must, 
of  necessity,  be  related— the  whole  proposition 
in  the  bill— to  departmental  enforcement  and 
that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  a  question  for  a  point  of  clarification? 
Do  I  understand  tliat  the  slip  is  still  going  to 
be  required  in  every  pay  envelope? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  what? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  The  notice  is  still  re- 
quired in  each  pay  envelope? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  statement  in  writ- 
ing as  defined  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  But  we  still  will  re- 
quire  one  with   every  pay;   is   that  correct? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  this:  If  we  are 
going  to  require  this  information,  why  not 
require  it  in  its  entirety?  If  the  hon.  Minister 
is  saying  that  we  are  directing  this  towards 
the  unscrupulous  employer,  and  this  is  the 
man  we  want  to  keep  in  line,  I  am  suggesting 
that  he  might  just  as  well  require  detailed 
information  in  accordance  with  the  original 
bill,  but  I  am  suggesting,  if  you  are  going 
to  burden  everybody  in  the  province  because 
you  want  to  keep  tlie  unscrupulous  employer 
in  line,  what  wisdom  is  there  in  removing 
the  conditions  that  are  in  the  original  bill? 


I  am  suggesting  we  are  just  making  it  easier 
for  the  unscrupulous  employer  as  well  as  at 
the  same  time  burdening  the  man,  who  is 
doing  the  firm  or  corporation,  with  addi- 
tional information  that  he  is  required  to  hand 
out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  hon.  member 
has  misunderstood  the  whole  concept  of  the 
bill.  I  have  stated  publicly  and  before,  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  in  committee  I  believe, 
tliat  it  was  not  our  intention  or  desire  to  add 
any  cost  or  embarrassment  to  anjone  con- 
nected with  a  legitimate  operation.  These 
amendments  come  from  the  advice  of  our 
department  officials  plus  several  auditing  finns 
who  are  familiar  with  the  practices  in  this 
province.  I  recommend  that  they  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  take 
another  look  at  that  amendment  he  has 
brought  in.  I  would  agree  with  the  hon, 
member  for  York  Centre,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
he  has  rendered  clause  (d)  nugatory  by  his 
proposed  amendment.  He  has  indicated,  and 
I  think  it  is  true,  that  this  sort  of  legislation 
is  directed  towards  a  small  number  of  em- 
ployers. It  is  unfortunate  that  because  of 
those  emplo}'ers  all  employers  have  certain 
burdens  imposed  upon  them.  That  is  un- 
fortunate, but  something  has  to  be  done— 
because  we  know  there  are  some  employers 
who  have  cheated  employees  out  of  the  wages 
justly  due  to  them. 

Then,  the  hon.  Minister  says,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  under  his  proposed  amendment 
the  employer  does  not  have  to  itemize  any- 
thing but  unauthorized  deductions;  at  least 
I  think  that  is  the  effect  of  what  he  said.  Any 
sort  of  authorized  deduction  does  not  have  to 
be  itemized.  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Centre  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that 
an  employer  who  is  making  an  unauthorized 
deduction  is  not  going  to  advertise  the  fact. 

The  difficulty  that  arises,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this:  There  are  enough  deductions  from  an 
employee's  wages  in  this  day  and  age  that 
if  the  authorized  deductions  are  not  itemized 
it  is  quite  easy  for  an  employer  to  slip  in  an 
unauthorized  one,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  employee,  especially  those  without  too 
much  formal  training  in  bookkeeping  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  to  discover  the  unauthorized 
deduction. 

The  way  an  employee  can  discover  an  un- 
authorized deduction  is  by  checking  the 
deductions  that  have  been  made,  satisfying 
himself  that  they  are  legitimate,  and  then 
adding  up  the  total  and  making  the  necessary 
subtraction  to  see  that  the  figure  comes  out 
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right.  That  is  the  way  one  discovers  an  un- 
authorized deduction.  If  the  thing  does  not 
add  up,  then  he  asks  questions. 

I  agree  that  deductions  are  sufficiently 
numerous  nowadays  when  one  considers 
income  tax,  unemployment  insurance,  perhaps 
a  contribution  to  the  Community  Chest, 
union  dues  and  so  on,  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
for  an  employer,  especially  one  with  a  large 
payroll,  to  list  all  these  deductions  every 
payday.  But  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  might  think  along  these  lines 
in  proposing  an  amendment  that  the  employee 
need  not  be  notified  every  week  of  the  deduc- 
tions made  as  long  as  there  are  no  changes 
in  them,  that  he  has  to  be  notified  of  deduc- 
tions when  he  starts  his  employment  and 
then  thereafter  only  when  changes  have  been 
made.  That  way  he  can  at  least  keep  a  record 
of  what  are  authorized  deductions  and  check 
his  pay  every  pay  period  thereafter  to  make 
sure  nothing  has  been  slipped  in  on  it. 

That  would  certainly  relieve  the  quite 
substantial  burden  on  employers,  and  it  would 
still  give  the  employee  some  means  of  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  nothing  has  been  deducted 
from  his  pay  that  has  not  been  authorized 
either  by  himself  or  by  law.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  hon.  Minister  might  think  about  that 
for  an  hour  or  two  today  and  substitute  for 
the  amendment  he  is  now  bringing  in  an 
amendment  along  the  lines  I  have  just 
suggested. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
rate  of  wage.  I  do  not  see  why  an  employee 
has  to  be  notified  every  week  or  every  pay 
period  what  his  rate  of  wage  is.  As  long  as 
he  is  notified  once  and  it  does  not  change, 
he  surely  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  it. 
But  it  is  when  changes  are  made  in  any  of 
these  things  that  the  employee  should  be 
entitled  to  a  complete  account  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  him  and  of  the  amounts  with- 
held from  him. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference 
to  the  amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister to  the  rates  of  wages  to  which  the 
employee  is  entitled,  am  I  correct  that  the 
words  are  "unless  information  is  given  in  some 
other  manner"?  Is  that  the  intent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber repeat  the  last  sentence,  I  could  not  hear 
him? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  "Unless  information  is  given 
in  some  other  manner."  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  this 
amendment  does  remove  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  section.  It  puts  the  employee 
in  a  position  where  he  can  be  called  in  by 


the  boss's  agent,  who  hands  out  the  pay 
cheque,  and  be  told,  "Here  is  your  pay,  it 
is  $50  for  this  week  and  it  is  based  on  so 
much  money  an  hour,  and  a  bonus  for  so 
many  tons  on  this  job,  and  so  long."  The 
employee  walks  out  and  five  minutes  after 
he  has  no  idea  how  they  arrived  at  the  money 
he  received. 

In  some  industries  they  do  have  compli- 
cated methods  of  payment,  particularly  in 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  they  have  a 
job  evaluation  programme.  It  is  based  on 
classifications  running  from  I  to  27.  Added  to 
the  basic  standard  rate  or  tonnage  rate,  are 
bonuses  and  clock-hour  payments,  so  that  the 
employee  wants  to  know  how  he  is  being 
paid.  Certainly  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  will 
be  reducing  the  complete  intent  and  purpose 
of  this  section  by  putting  in  those  words 
"information  given  in  some  other  manner." 
It  is  too  loose,  too  flexible,  it  can  be  done  just 
by  word  of  mouth,  by  any  one  of  the  depart- 
ment heads,  and  I  am  sure  the  employee  will 
not  have  any  record  of  how  his  pay  is  made 
up.  If  he  feels  that  he  has  not  been  paid 
properly,  he  has  to  go  back  and  get  the 
information.  If  he  wants  to  take  it  to  a  union 
steward  or  lay  a  grievance  on  it,  this  does 
not  supply  him  with  that  protection  of  know- 
ing exactly  how  his  rates  are  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  should  like  to  pro- 
test what  is  being  done.  The  hon.  Minister 
says  he  has  no  intention  of  unnecessarily— I 
may  not  be  paraphrasing  it  completely 
correctly— of  unnecessarily  burdening  people 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  records.  The 
very  fact  that  we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  no,  not  of  keeping 
records,  of  duplication. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  Of  duplication.  I  am 
in  accordance  with  this  bill  as  originally 
drawn,  even  though  it  will  create  somewhat 
of  a  nuisance  to  many  of  the  employers— for 
instance  the  small  employers  in  the  province 
who  pay  by  salary,  once  or  twice  a  month,  are 
now  required  to  put  a  slip  in  each  pay,  as  I 
understand  it.  Before  they  probably  could 
have  got  away  with  just  a  cheque,  and  the 
employee  knew  what  the  deductions  were. 

We  are  saying  you  must  give  it  in  detail, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  very 
fact  that  you  are  now  going  to  put  loopholes 
in  there  where  they  could  interpret  whether 
or  not  it  is  required  by  law,  I  suggest  that 
you  are  avoiding  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
information  in  the  first  place.  If  you  are  going 
to  provide  the  information,  I  am  suggesting 
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you  should  put  tlie  whole  information  in  and 
do  it  properly.  And  I  think  what  you  origin- 
alh'  set  out  to  do  is  just  that.  Now  we  are 
bringinpj  in  a  motion  which  in  my  opinion 
voids  the  purpose  and  which  confuses  the 
issue  and  makes  it  more  difficult.  I  can  see 
no  purpose  in  it.  If  they  are  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  put  the  deductions  in,  they  might 
as  well  put  them  all  in  as  put  part  of  them 
in.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  amendment 
should  not  be  carried. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  133  reported. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  123,  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
collect   and   exchange   statistical  information. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  move  that  the  bill  as  reprinted  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  a  couple  of  small  changes 
in  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  123  reported. 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   134,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 
Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Schedule  D  agreed  to. 
Section  10  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  134  reported. 

THE  TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  135,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Xo.  135  reported. 

WELFAKi:  ADMINISTRATION  BOARDS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  136,  An 
Act  to  Establish  Welfare  Administration 
Boards  in  Territorial  Districts. 

Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  136  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  137,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  137  reported. 

THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  138,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Succession  Duty  Act. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  bill  as  reprinted 
be  considered.  There  are  just  a  couple  of,  I 
think,  technical  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose 
this  age  of  human  development  will  be 
known  as  the  age  of  gobbledygook,  and 
The  Succession  Duty  Act,  I  suppose,  is  one 
of  the  worst  from  that  point  of  view.  In  the 
amending  bill  that  is  now  before  us  I  think 
the  ultimate  has  been  reached  in  incompre- 
hensibility. I  would  like  to  read  the  proposed 
new  subsection  (2a)  that  is  to  be  inserted  in 
section  7,  by  this  clause  of  the  bill. 

The  duty  levied  on  property  passing  on 
the  death  of  the  deceased  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  a  dependent,  and  on  him,  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  paying  by  dividing  the  product 
of  (a)  some  of  the  value  of  the  property 
passing  on  the  death  of  the  deceased  to  him, 
or  for  his  benefit  on  which  duty  is  levied, 
and  for  all  the  value  of  all  transmissions 
to  him,  and  of  the  value  of  all  dispositions 
in  respect  of  which  duty  is  levied  on  him, 
and  (b)  the  amount  of  his  individual  depen- 
dent reduction  or  of  his  increased  individual 
dependent  reduction  if  the  greater,  by  the 
sum  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  pass- 
ing, on  the  death  of  the  deceased,  to  him 
or  for  his  benefit  and  of  the  value  of  all 
dispositions  to  him  do  not  come  within 
clause  (g)  of  subsection  1  of  section  5. 

As  if  that  were  not  complicated  enough  it 
depends  on  definitions  of  three  difi"erent  terms 
used  within  it.  These  definitions  appear  later, 
on  page  5  of  this  bill.  I  will  not  read  all  of 
them,  but  you  have  to  understand  all  of  them 
in  order  to  be  able  to  interpret  what  I  have 
just  read.  I  will  read  one  of  them  though,, 
just  as  a  sample  of  what  is  involved. 
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I  will  read  3(2)(b)  which  defines  the  term, 
"increased  individual  dependent  reduction"  to 
mean: 

In  the  case  of  a  dependent  where  the 
deceased  is  not  survived  by  a  wife,  means 
the  sum  of  (1)  the  amount  of  his  individual 
dependent  reduction,  and  (2)  the  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  attained  by  dividing 
the  product  of  (a)  the  amount  of  the  de- 
pendent's individual  dependent  allowance 
and  (b)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  the 
individual  dependent  reduction  of  depen- 
dent in  whose  cases  the  sum  of  the  value 
of  the  property  passing  on  the  death  of  the 
deceased  to  him  or  for  his  benefit  and  of 
the  value  of  all  the  dispositions  to  him  that 
do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  clause 
(g)  of  subsection  1  of  section  5,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  his  individual  depen- 
dent's allowance,  by  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  of  the  individual  dependent  allow- 
ance of  all  dependents  exclusive  of  all 
dependents  mentioned  in  subclause  (b). 

I  am  not  going  to  be  so  unkind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  explain 
what  all  this  means.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
partly  in  self-defence  that  I  do  not  ask  him, 
because  I  am  afraid  that  he  might  try  to  tell 
me  what  it  means.  As  far  as  I  can  see  we  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  the  only  people 
who  are  going  to  benefit  by  The  Succession 
Duty  Act  are  the  manufacturers  of  business 
machines  and  tax  advisors;  and  I  understand 
that  the  tax  advisors  have  been  thrown  for  a 
loop  by  this  one,  Mr.  Chairman;  they  just 
cannot  figure  it  out. 

I  would  commend  to  the  hon.  Minister  and 
to  his  department  an  article  that  appeared  in 
one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  Canadian  Tax 
Journal  by  an  expert  in  the  field  of  tax  law, 
making  a  plea  for  clarity  in  tax  legislation. 

I  think  he  was  talking  particularly  about 
the  federal  Income  Tax  Act,  but  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  has  even  beaten  the  federal 
government  in  its  income  tax  legislation,  with 
his  new  amendments  to  The  Succession  Duty 
Act.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  he  has  now 
reached  the  ultimate  in  incomprehensibility. 

I  do  not  know  how  anybody  is  going  to 
levy  any  succession  duties  because  I  do  not 
know  how  anybody  is  going  to  understand 
what  he  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  inform  the  hon.  member  that  this  is  the 
basis  for  a  formula  that  is  quite  simple  and 
very  well  understood. 

Mr.  Br\'den:  How  about  producing  the 
formula  at  the  back  of  your  bill? 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
that  for  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  section  3  stand? 

Mr.  Belanger:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  mention  that  you  have  still  made 
it  so  that  it  is  very  expensive  to  die  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We,  in  the  city  of 
Windsor,  had  hopes  at  one  time  that  we 
would  attract  some  of  the  people  living  "over 
there"  to  establish  their  homes  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  and,  by  so  doing,  have  their 
business  in  Detroit  and  travel  back  and  forth. 
But  even  with  the  succession  duties,  with  the 
changes  you  have  made,  I  will  say  I  will 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine: 
It  is  so  hard  to  understand  this  thing. 

I  mentioned  some  time  ago  here,  in  my 
Throne  Speech  that  it  was  the  son  of  the 
late  vice-president  of  Chrysler  Corporation 
who  passed  away  some  four  years  ago.  I  was 
asking  him  the  other  day  whether  that  affair 
had  been  settled  and  he  still,  today,  tells  me 
no  progress  has  been  made.  He  said:  "We 
are  still  more  muddled  up  than  we  have  been 
in  the  past." 

With  this  legislation  now,  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  very  hard  indeed  to  see  how  they 
can  clear  up  this  affair.  Really  and  truly  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  that  this  department, 
when  they  make  affairs  pertaining  to  taxes, 
cannot  clarify  the  thing. 

I  am  going  to  complain  about  the  forms 
you  have  for  the  sales  tax,  even.  I  have  had 
so  many  people  come  up  and  see  me  and 
say:  "Why  can't  you  get  The  Treasury 
Department  to  clarify  this  thing,  make  it  very 
simple?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  is  not  simple.  You  must 
vmderstand  that  you  have  people  in  business 
that  have  not  had  grade  8  education.  They 
can  get  that  dollar  in  there,  but  when  it 
comes  to  making  the  statements  you  are 
asking  them  to  make,  this  is  a  different  matter. 
However,  I  will  say  this  again:  I  still  feel, 
even  with  your  amendments  you  have  made 
to  the  Act,  it  is  still  very  expensive  to  die  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3  agreed  to. 
Shall  section  4  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question.  It  might  be  considered  free 
legal  advice.  Section  3  repeals  clause  (a)  of 
subsection  5  of  the  said  section  7,  and  as 
explained  in  the  explanatory  notes  raises  the 
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exemption  for  stranger  class  beneficiaries 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Would  this  be  efFec- 
tive  on  the  disposition  of  an  estate  that  was 
started  some  time  ago  but  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  will  be  completed  after  this 
bill  receives  Royal  assent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  your  question.  If  you  are  asking 
whether  or  not  this  provision  is  retroactive 
I  may  say  it  is  not.  The  Act  comes  into 
effect  at  the  time  it  receives  Royal  assent. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well  that  is  the  question  I 
want  to  clear  up:  If  the  estate  is  settled  after 
the  Royal  assent  then  it  is  effective. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  would  depend  on  the 
date  of  death. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Depend  on  the  date  of 
death? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sections  4  to  6,  inclusive, 
agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  138  reported. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  139,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  as  section  3: 
Section  143  of  The  Corporations  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  tlie  following  sub- 
section: 

(4)  An  insurer  may  use  its  name  in  such 
form  and  in  such  language  as  the  letters 
patent  or  supplementary  letters  patent, 
provide,  and  that  sections  3  to  10  of  the 
bill  be  renumbered  as  sections  4  to  11, 
respecti\'ely. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to, 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
I  could  seize  this  small  break  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  to  extend  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us  a  \ery  warm  welcome  to  Mr. 
Harris  as  he  resumes  his  seat  here  on  what 
I  think  \^•ill  be  the  final  day  of  this  session. 

Section  9  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  139  reported. 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   140,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  140  reported. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   141,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  141  reported. 


THE  LOGGING  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  142,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Logging  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  142  reported. 

THE  NURSES  ACT,  1961-1962 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  143,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Nurses  Act,  1961-1962. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  143  reported. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  144,  An 
Act  respecting  certain  lauds  of  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Scliedulc  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  144  reported. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  INFORMATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  145,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Coi-porations  Information 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  145  reported. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   146,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Act. 
Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  146  reported. 
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THE  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  147,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Apprenticeship  Act. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr,  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment to  The  Apprenticeship  Act,  removes 
the  age  limit  of  apprentices  in  the  schedule 
A  trades.  As  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned 
when  he  introduced  the  amendment,  this 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  studying  The  Apprenticeship  Act 
and  the  need  for  manpower  training  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  As  I  was  one  of  those 
on  the  committee  that  signed  the  report  in 
favour  of  this  recommendation- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  speaking  to 
a  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  A  section,  yes. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Section  one? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Section  one,  yes. 

But  it  is  beyond  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
who  advised  the  hon.  Minister  to  bring  in 
this  recommendation  at  this  time.  We  dealt 
with  the  apprenticeship  section  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  subsequent  report  carries  some 
21  sections  dealing  with  apprenticeship  in 
the  building  trades.  I  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  should  speed  up  its  work  and 
attempt  to  bring  in  some  recommendation  to 
this  session  to  make  The  Apprenticeship  Act 
more  effective  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  feel  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  had  taken 
all  of  the  recommendations  referring  to  The 
Apprenticeship  Act  in  the  building  trades  and 
developed  the  programme  that  is  spelled  out 
there,  I  would  have  had  no  argument.  But 
certainly  he  was  ill-advised  to  pick  this  one 
particular  recommendation  and  have  it  imple- 
mented at  this  particular  time.  The  hon. 
Minister  must  have  seen  the  criticism  from 
certain  leaders  in  the  building  trades  unions 
to  the  amendments  recommended;  and  I  think 
their  fears  were  justified.  Particularly  because 
the  amendment  deals  with  those  in  the  desig- 
nated trades. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  more  reason- 
able, if  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  this  rec- 
omendation  at  this  time,  to  have  had  it 
refer  to  the  other  occupational  and  service 
trades  that  are  dealt  with  in  the  report.  There 
it  might  have  done  some  good.  But  we  found 
through  the  sitting  of  the  committee,  that  the 
building  trades  group  did  have  a  problem  in 
relation  to  apprenticeship  and  we  learned 
also  that  the  problem  did  not  arise  just  from 
one  particular  problem,  but  from  the  overall 
problem    of    apprenticeship    in    the    building 


trades,  lack  of  enforcement,  lack  of  the  proper 
type  of  advisory  committee,  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion across  the  province  and  all  of  the  rami- 
fications in  the  apprenticeship  field. 

Certainly  I  agreed  with  the  removal  of  the 
age  limit,  but  not  that  it  be  implemented 
without  tying  it  in  with  the  whole  programme. 
We  made  recommendations  dealing  with  the 
wages  we  felt  should  be  paid,  proper  laws  to 
make  the  Act  effective,  control  and  continuity 
of  the  apprentice  to  make  sure  that  he  com- 
pletes his  apprenticeship.  These  things  we 
felt  would  remove  some  of  the  fears  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  building  trades 
had  in  the  past;  that  is  they  had  too  big  a 
backlog  of  apprentices  in  their  areas  and  the 
fear  that  anyone  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
30  would  take  a  couple  of  years  of  apprentice- 
ship, learn  some  part  of  the  trade  and  then 
drop  his  apprenticeship  and  go  into  the  field 
and  the  employers  would  take  him  and  he 
would  displace  the  tradesmen  in  the  field. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  explain 
his  reasoning.  I  cannot  find  anything  for  this 
recommendation  to  be  brought  in  at  this  time 
in  such  a  piecemeal  fashion.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  committee  that  sat  to  study  the 
financing  of  highways  and  toll  roads.  They 
brought  in  a  splendid  report  and  one  of  the 
main  recommendations  of  highway  financing 
was  a  weight-distance  tax  system.  What  we 
got  was  an  increase  immediately  in  the  diesel 
tax,  then  it  was  reduced  because  of  pressure 
by  the  trucking  industry,  and  then  we  got  an 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  The  Appren- 
ticeship Act. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  point  I  want  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  same  thing  going  to 
happen  to  this  report  as  happened  to  the 
report  on  highway  controls  and  other  reports? 
Namely  that  it  is  going  to  be  held  and  all 
that  is  going  to  be  put  into  effect  is  some 
piecemeal  recommendation  that  hinders  rather 
than  helps  to  develop  the  kind  of  programme 
that  is  needed?  I  would  think  that  the  hon. 
Minister,  if  the  amendment  is  not  withdrawn, 
should  give  consideration  to  the  amendment 
right  now  before  this  passes,  to  changing 
section  2  to  have  it  come  into  effect  at  a  later 
date  when  there  will  be  time  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  advisory  committee  to  look  at 
the  whole  section  on  apprenticeship  and  bring 
in  something  that  is  really  going  to  work. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox) 
in  the   chair  at   12.15  p.m. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. ' 

Bill  No.  148  reported. 
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DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY  BY  HUNTERS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  149,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  compensation  for  damage 
to  property  by  hunters. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  149  reported. 


THE  JURORS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  150,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Jurors  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  150  reported. 

THE  SECURITIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  151,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Securities  Act. 

Sections  1  to  25,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  151  reported. 

THE  SECURITIES  ACT  (2) 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  152,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Securities  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  152  reported. 

DEPOSITS  SOLICITED  FROM  THE 
PUBLIC 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  153,  An 
Act  regulating  deposits  solicited  from  the 
public. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  153  reported. 

THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  154,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  154  reported. 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  155,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  moves  that  Bill  No.  155  as  reprinted 
for  consideration  by  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  be  now  considered. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  a  question  with  regard  to  his 
motion? 

Does  this  bill,  sir,  as  reprinted,  clear  up 
the  point  that  caused  some  disturbance,  shall 
we  say,  not  long  ago  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  That  is  the  intention.  I  shall  explain 
the  sections. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  5: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
explain  that  this  is  a  section  that  was  inserted 
in  the  reprinting  of  the  bill?  It  had  to  deal 
with  the  payment  schedule  of  subsidies  under 
The  Department  of  Highways.  You  will 
remember  an  amendment  to  The  Highways 
Improvement  Act,  I  believe  it  is,  that  permits 
the  Minister  to  make  partial  payments  in 
advance  and  the  amendment  to  The  High- 
ways Act  did  not  provide  for  metropolitan 
corporation. 

Sections  5  and  6  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  section  7  of  the  bill.  I  move  that 
section  7  of  Bill  No.  155  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

7.  Subsection  (4)  of  section  110  of  The 

Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act 

is  repealed;  and  the  following  substituted 

therefor: 

(4)  a  member  shall  hold  office  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  except  in  the 
case  of  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  occurring 
during  the  term  of  office,  the  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years; 

(4)(a)  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a 
three-year  term  on  staggered  basis  the 
metropolitan  council  may  designate  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  in  office  on 
the  30th  day  of  April,  1963. 

(4)(b)  the  metropolitan  council  may  pro- 
vide that  the  commission  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  three  members. 

Section  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  8  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
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On  section  12: 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  this 
new  section  12  was  added  in  the  reprinting 
and  that  is  to  authorize  the  metropohtan 
corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any 
government  authority  for  the  carrying  out 
of  studies  relating  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  metropolitan  area  or  any  part  thereof. 
That  has  to  do  with  the  so-called  urban 
renewal  studies  which  are  in  some  cases 
supported  by  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation.  It  is  felt  that  under  certain 
conditions  it  might  be  more  desirable  for 
these  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  the  metro- 
politan corporation  instead  of  the  individual 
municipalities. 

Section  12  agreed  to. 

Sections  13  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  155  reported. 


PAYMENT  OF  WAGES,  MATERIALS 
AND  SERVICES  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  156,  An 
Act  to  afford  protection  for  the  payment  of 
wages,  materials  and  services  on  public  works. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  156  reported. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  157,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  157  reported. 

THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  158,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  158  reported. 


THE  OLEOMARGARINE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  159,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Oleomargarine  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal 
before  us  in  section  1  is,  I  think,  an  honest 
attempt  at  a  compromise  between  conflicting 
points  of  view.   I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 


should  be  no  limitation  on  the  colouring  of 
margarine.  I  think  the  question  of  colour  has 
become  a  sort  of  symbol,  and  exaggerated 
out  of  all  relation  to  its  significance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  province  of  British 
Columbia,  where  the  limitations  on  the 
colouring  of  margarine  were  removed  back 
about  1952,  the  available  statistics  indicate 
that  per  capita  consumption  of  margarine  did 
not  increase  a  bit.  In  fact  it  went  down  a 
little  bit  after  it  became  possible  to  colour 
margarine  to  any  colour  the  manufacturer 
wanted,  which,  of  course,  was  as  close  an 
approximation  as  he  could  make  to  the  colour 
of  butter. 

I  really  do  not  think  there  are  any  basic 
economic  issues  involved  in  this  matter  at 
all.  In  any  case  I  think  basic  economic  issues 
should  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways  than  this 
indirect  method  of  restricting  the  freedom 
of  people  to  have  a  food  product  in  any 
colour  they  want  to  have  it,  as  long  as  it 
meets  with  basic  health  standards.  I  think 
that  the  whole  issue  has  been  exaggerated  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  importance.  But  I 
am  aware  there  is  an  issue,  there  is  a  real 
controversy  and  there  are  very  strong  feelings 
on  this  issue.  I  believe  a  government  has  to 
take  that  into  account.  So  I  am  not  objecting, 
strenuously  at  any  rate.  I  disagree  with  it, 
but  I  am  not  objecting  strenuously,  to  the 
government's  approach,  which  was  followed 
also  in  Manitoba  and  perhaps  in  some  other 
provinces,  of  permitting  some  colouring  of 
margarine,  but  of  ensuring  that  the  colouring 
will  not  be  an  exact  duplication  of  butter. 
The  rationale  the  lion.  Minister  gave  for  this 
on  first  reading  was  that  it  would  ensure  that 
no  unscrupulous  person  would  substitute 
margarine  for  butter.  I  suggest  to  him  that 
that  argvmient  does  not  hold  any  water  at 
all;  there  is  no  possibility  of  substitution  in 
any  case.  You  can  go  into  any  supermarket 
and  you  can  see  that  the  packages  of  mar- 
garine on  the  shelves  could  not  possibly  be 
confused  with  butter— they  are  clearly  labelled 
as  margarine.  Similarly  in  a  restaurant  the 
law  now  on  the  statute  book  provides  that  if 
a  restaurant— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  subsection  is  it,  because 
the  principle  of  whether  we  should  do  this 
surely  was  debated  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  one 
of  these  composite  bills  that  has  a  number 
of  different  sections  dealing  with  different 
matters.  It  really  has  no  principle  and  there 
was  no  discussion  in  principle  on  second 
reading.  , 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  could  have  been, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  deahng  with  section  1, 
which  deals  with  the  amount  of  colouring  that 
will  be  permitted  in  margarine  and  I  am 
dealing  specifically  with  it.  If  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  just  restrain  himself  we  could 
get  through  the  matter  more  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Have  I  not  the  right 
to  ask  that  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:    Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Have  I  not  a  right  to 
ask  to  what  you  are  directing  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  trouble  is  that  you 
are  so  usually  wrong  when  you  raise  your 
points  of  order,  I  have  never  known  you  to 
raise  one  that  was  right,  and  it  just  holds  up 
everything. 


Hon.   Mr.   Macaulay:     Y 

II  a  point  of  principle. 


'ou 


did   not   speak 


Mr.  Bryden:  And  you  are  always  raising 
them.  It  merely  obstructs  what  is  going  on, 
and  we  could  get  through  more  quickly. 

Hon,  Mr.  Macaulay:  On  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple, when  the  bill  was  up  the  second  time 
I- 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  just  advised  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  I  know  it  takes  him  a  long  time 
to  understand  things,  that  the  question  of 
colour  is  only  one  section  of  this  bill.  I  may 
say  that  I  considered  this  at  great  length 
and  I  decided  that  I  could  not  legitimately 
claim  that  the  principle  of  this  bill  was  the 
colouring  of  margarine,  because  there  are 
other  matters  dealt  with  in  it.  Therefore, 
I  consider,  and  I  think  quite  rightly,  that  the 
time  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  in  the  com- 
mittee stage.  That  should,  I  think,  satisfy 
all  other  hon.  members  and  the  chairman, 
whether  or  not  it  satisfies  the  hon.  Minister. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to 
the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  difference  in  colour  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  deceptive  substitution.  That 
point  is  already  well  covered  in  the  laws  as 
far  as  restaurants  are  concerned.  If  they 
want  to  serve  margarine  they  have  to  post 
large  notices  saying:  Margarine  is  served  here, 
and  they  also  have  to  print,  on  every  menu: 
Margarine  served  here. 

The  only  reason  for  this  section  is  an 
«ittcmpt  to  find  some  common  ground  between 


two  competing  factions  who  have  become 
(luite  stirred  up  about  the  issue.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  hon.  Minister's  approach,  as  I 
indicated,  is  one  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
even  though  I  disagree  with  it— I  will  go 
along  with  it  and  see  how  it  works— except 
to  this  degree,  Mr.  Chainnan:  I  believe  that 
he  has  been  unduly  restrictive  with  regard 
to  the  colouring  of  margarine.  He  has  gone 
further  than  is  necessary  to  meet  his  own 
point  of  making  a  distinction  in  the  colours 
between  the  two  products. 

I  have  examined  the  10.5  degree  product 
which  was  laid  out  for  our  inspection,  and 
I  will  agree  that  under  ideal  conditions  it 
looked  reasonably  good.  It  was  somewhat 
darker  than  one  normally  expects  butter  to 
be,  but  it  was  quite  attractive.  This,  I  would 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  under  ideal 
conditions  when  the  product  had  been  under 
deep  refrigeration.  When  it  was  brought 
out,  it  was  not  exposed  for  any  length  of 
time  to  normal  atmospheric  conditions  and 
was  not  even  kept  in  an  ordinary  refrigerator 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out.  In  fact,  when  the 
lion.  Minister  was  kind  enough  to  put  on  his 
display  down  at  committee  room  No.  2,  the 
display  was  on  for  half  an  hour  all  told. 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart:     It   was   on  for   a   full 

hour. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  it  was 
annoimced  that  it  would  be  on  for  half  an 
liour.  I  did  not  stay  there  the  whole  period 
but  anyway  I  am  not  trying  to  make  any 
point  out  of  that,  so  the  hon.  Minister  can 
simply  keep  his  temper. 

I  had  thought  it  was  on  for  half  an  hour, 
because  that  was  the  time  notified  to  us, 
I  was  tied  up  with  other  things  and  did  not 
get  down  there  until  the  end  of  the  half 
hour  period.  In  other  words,  when  I  got 
there  the  product  had  been  on  display  for 
approximately  half  an  hour  according  to  the 
information  given  to  me  by  the  gentleman 
wlio  was  in  charge  there. 

Already  it  had  darkened  perceptibly  in 
colour.  In  fact  he  had  to  keep  scraping  the 
outside  surface  off,  so  that  you  could  see 
the  colour.  He  was  doing  it  persistently.  The 
colour  revealed  below  was  the  pristine  colour 
which  revealed  itself  when  the  product  first 
came  out  of  deep  freeze.  But  even  in 
half  an  hour  it  had  darkened  perceptibly  to 
the  point  where,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  start- 
ing to  become  unattractive  in  appearance. 
I  may  say  that  I  also— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Did  you  ask  him  to  do 

the  same  for  butter? 
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Mr.  Bryden:  The  butter  had  been  sitting 
there  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  the 
butter  looked  perfectly  attractive.  It  was  its 
normal  yellow  colour. 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    Did   you    ask   him   to 

scrape  it  off? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  matter.  It  was  quite 
an  attractive  colour.  It  may  have  darkened 
somewhat,  but  the  appearance  was  still  at- 
tractive. The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  appearance  of  the  margarine  even 
after  half  an  hour  was  becoming  unattrac- 
tive and  that  is  what  matters. 

I  may  say  that  I  happened  to  have  given 
to  me  two  samples  of  margarine,  one  of 
which  came  from  Manitoba  which  meets 
the  10.5  requirement.  The  other,  which  came 
from  British  Columbia,  was  manufactured 
under  conditions  where  there  is  no  limitation 
on  colouring.  It  was  coloured  to  the  same 
colour  which  we  normally  associate  with 
butter. 

Now,  I  kept  those  products  under  normal 
refrigeration— not  the  deep  freeze  refrigera- 
tion it  had  been  under  when  I  got  it,  but 
Tinder  normal  refrigeration— for  about  30 
hours  and  it  was  not  exposed  to  normal  at- 
mospheric temperatures  for  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  out  of  those  30  hours. 

It  was  in  a  normal  refrigerator,  a  home 
refrigerator.  In  diat  period  the  same  thing 
happened.  Under  normal  refrigeration,  such 
as  you  find  in  the  ordinary  household,  where 
the  darker  product  became  very  dark  to  the 
point  of  being  quite  unattractive  in  appear- 
ance while  the  product  that  was  coloured 
the  yellow  shade— the  shade  of  butter— was 
still  quite  attractive  in  appearance  after  the 
30  hours  in  a  normal  household  refrigerator. 
Then  exposing  this  product  to  normal  atmos- 
pheric temperatures  for  a  further  period  of  a 
few  hours  made  it  very  dirty-looking  in 
appearance  in  my  opinion.  It  looked  like 
real  old  mouldy  butter. 

The  sort  of  conditions  under  which  the 
hon.  Minister's  demonstration  was  put  on  are 
not  the  kind  of  conditions  that  apply  in  the 
ordinary  household.  In  the  ordinary  house- 
hold the  product  is  kept  in  an  ordinary  re- 
frigerator. It  stands  on  the  shelf  or  on  the 
table  for  several  hours  at  a  time  frequently. 
I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister,  quite  honestly 
trying  to  find  an  honest  compromise,  has  still 
not  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  con- 
sumer. He  has  asked  for  a  degree  of  colour- 
ing which  is  all  right  when  the  product 
first  appears,  but  darkens  so  rapidly  that  it 
becomes  very  unattractive  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 


Now,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
other  product  darkens— 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  hon.  member  permit  a 
question?  I  am  not  here  to  object  to  what 
you  say,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question.  In  your  great  research  of  these 
two  products  you  found  that  margarine  left 
to  exposure  will  discolour  quicker  than 
butter? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  just  going  to  explain  this, 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  not  interested  in 
knowing,  whether  the  one  product  darkens 
more  quickly  than  the  other.  What  I  am 
interested  in  and  what  I  think  the  consumer 
is  interested  in,  and  what  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  York-Humber  was  interested  in 
when  he  got  a  nice  headline  in  the  paper 
for  raising  this  issue  and  advocating  that  all 
restrictions  should  be  eliminated;  what  I 
think  he  is  interested  in— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  say 
all  restrictions  should  be  eliminated,  I  asked 
for  permission  to  colour  margarine.  I  believe 
that  the  colour  as  designated  by  this  govern- 
ment is  a  good,  palatable  colour,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  I  do  say  is  that  the 
important  thing  is  the  end  result— what  does 
the  product  look  like  after  it  has  been  in  the 
household  for  a  day  or  two  or  three,  some- 
times in  an  ordinary  refrigerator  and  some- 
times out  in  the  open?  I  say  that  the  result 
is  that  the  product  that  the  hon.  Minister  is 
now  saying  may  be  put  on  the  market  be- 
comes very  unattractive  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

A  product  coloured  to  the  degree  normally 
associated  with  butter  does  not  become  un- 
attractive in  those  conditions.  The  margar- 
ine I  received  that  had  that  degree  of  colour 
did  not  become  unattractive.  Both  products 
may  darken  by  exactly  the  same  proportion, 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  point  is  that  one 
started  much  darker,  and  it  cannot  darken 
much  more  before  it  becomes  unpalatable 
in  appearance. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  he  be  fair  to  the  consumer  and  to  those 
who  are  concerned  about  these  matters— I 
am  personally  not  very  concerned,  I  do  not 
eat  margarine  anyway,  and  I  am  not  very 
colour  conscious— but  other  people  are  very 
much  affected  by  these  things.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  the  hon.  Minister  should  narrow 
his  limits.    He  could  still  leave  a  range  if  he 
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considers  it  essential.  I  do  not  follow  his 
logic  at  all  but  he  could  still  leave  a  range 
that  is  exclusively  reserved  for  butter.  He 
could  permit  butter  to  go  beyond  that  range, 
I  see  no  objection  to  that  but  I  do  not  think 
the  manufacturer  ever  will  go  beyond  the 
range  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

The  Minister  could  leave  a  range  exclu- 
sively for  butter,  but  narrow  it  so  that  the 
margarine  can  be  placed  on  the  market  under 
conditions  where  the  product  will  not  only  be 
attractive  when  the  consumer  first  gets  it 
but  will  continue  to  be  attractive  in  appear- 
ance for  the  period  that  one  would  normally 
expect  him  to  have  it  in  his  household  be- 
fore it  is  consumed. 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  request  to 
address  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  in  an  area  where,  if 
one  looks  at  the  principle  of  the  matter,  there 
really  should  not  be  any  limitation  on  the 
colouring  at  ail. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  move, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gisborn,  that  section  1  of 
Bill  No.  159  be  amended  by  striking  out  all 
the  words  after  the  word  "amended"  in  the 
first  line,  and  substituting  the  following: 

By  striking  out  the  words  "more  than  1-6/10 
degree"  in  the  second  line,  and  substituting 
"more  than  2V2  degrees  and  less  than  8V2 
degrees",  so  that  the  section  shall  read  as 
follows: 

4.  No  oleomargarine  shall  have  a  tint  or 
shade  containing  more  than  2V2  degrees 
and  less  than  8V2  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of 
yellow  and  red  collectively  measured  in 
terms  of  the  Lo\'ibond  tintometer  scale 
read  under  conditions  substantially  similar 
to  those  established  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  measurement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

Those  in  favour  of  tlic  amendment  will 
please  rise. 

Those  opposed  to  the  amendment  will 
please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  5,  the  "nays"  58. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


On  section  4: 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  section  4  of  the  bill  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

This  Act,  except  sections  2  and  3,  comes 
into  force  on  the  day  it  receives  Royal 
Assent.  Sections  2  and  3  come  into  force 
on  a  day  to  be  named  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  by  his  proclamation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  what 
is  the  reason- 
Mr.    A.    H.    Cowling    (High    Park):    Come 


Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  >'ou  fellows  who  want  to 
ram  everything  through  at  the  last  minute, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  ram  anytliing 
through  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will 
ask  questions  as  I  sec  fit  as  long  as  the  rules 
permit. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what 
is  the  reason  for  the  amendment.  My  under- 
standing is  that  these  sections  merely  give 
power  to  make  regulations  in  any  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
hon.  member. 

I  might  say  that  the  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  allow  the  manufacturers 
to  place  the  colomed  margarine  in  the  con- 
tainers they  now  have  so  that  they  can  place 
it  on  the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  Getting 
the  new  containers  printed  with  the  proper 
identification  labels  on  them,  and  into  opera- 
tion, will  require  a  short  time,  so  we  give 
them  the  right  to  put  coloured  margarine  on 
the  market  the  first  of  the  week  or  whenever 
they  want  to  put  it  on.  We  will  allow  them 
to  take  the  time  necessary  to  gear  themselves 
for  the  definition  of  margarine  that  will  be 
required  on  the  package  under  the  regula- 
tions. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  159  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  chair- 
man do  now  leave  the  chair  and  that  ;the 
committee  resume  at  2.15.  ,   , 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  advise  us  of  the  schedule  for  the 
balance  of  the  day? 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  There 
are  three  more  bills  with  which  to  deal. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  intend  to  finish  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  no  idea.  As  soon 
as  these  bills  are  finished  we  will  be  through 
with  all  the  bills  that  are  in  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  then  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister going  to  go  beyond  6  o'clock?  Will 
there  be  a  night  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  it  is  necessary  we 
will  have  a  night  session. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  1.00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Friday,  April  26,  1963 


The  House  resumed  at  2.15  o'clock,  p.m. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole  House; 
Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in 
the  chair. 


THE  MILK  INDUSTRY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  BUI  No.  160,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Industry  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to.  , 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  about  section  2,  which  has 
previously  been  described  as  a  housekeeping 
section.  Would  it  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  institution  of  an  overall  marketing  scheme 
for  milk? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr.  Chairman,  re  Bill  No.  160:  this  is 
quite  true.  If  a  milk  marketing  plan  were 
introduced,  the  milk  producers'  organizations 
have  asked  us  that  this  be  incorporated.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  The  Milk  Industry  Act,  so 
that  if  a  plan  were  introduced  this  would 
have  the  eflFect  here  of  bringing  all  dis- 
tributors or  processors  or  manufacturers  under 
the  plan  the  same  as  are  all  processors  and 
packers  under  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act. 

Sections  2  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  160  reported. 


THE  BRUCELLOSIS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   161, 
Act  to  amend  The  Brucellosis  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  161  reported. 


An 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment,  and  certain  bills 
with  amendments. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment,  and  certain  bills 
with  amendments. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
would  like  to  revert  to  the  introduction  of 
bills. 

This  arises,  if  hon.  members  will  recall, 
during  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence) 
raised  the  question  of  the  fishermen's  groups 
in  that  area.  The  hon.  Minister  undertook  to 
see  them,  which  he  did  this  morning.  To 
obtain  some  flexibility  in  dealing  with  this 
problem,  we  would  like  to  introduce  an 
amendment,  give  it  a  second  reading  and  put 
it  through  the  preliminary  stage  this  after- 
noon in  order  that  the  marketing  schemes  we 
presently  use  in  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture can  be  made  applicable  to  this  industry, 
if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  solution  to  their 
problem. 

Now  all  we  are  asking  in  this  bill  is  to 
give  us  the  flexibility  to  do  it,  if  the  study 
to  be  given  the  situation  indicates  that  this 
should  be  done  in  these  months  that  are 
ahead.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  now  we 
might  not  be  able  to  help  this  industry  until 
this  House  has  met  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


ONTARIO  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  ARTS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  163,  An 
Act  to  establish  the  province  of  Ontario 
council  for  the  arts. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  163  reported. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agrictil- 
ture)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Market- 
ing Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): Mr,  Speaker,  in  explanation  of  this 
amendment,  further  to  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  already  intimated,  some  weeks 
ago  the  Lake  Erie  fishermen  visited  me  in  my 
office  and  asked  that  some  action  be  taken  in 
their  particular  matter  of  a  fish  marketing 
plan  for  the  Lake  Erie  fishing  industry.  At 
that  time  we  felt,  and  agreed  among  our- 
selves, that  it  miglit  be  wise  to  have  a  survey 
taken  of  the  whole  industry.  This  survey  has 
been  undertaken  and  completed  by  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development, 
and  became  available  a  few  days  ago.  One 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  is  as 
follows: 

As  the  supply  of  various  species  of  fish 
tends  to  be  highly  erratic  under  the  in- 
fluence of  biological,  climatic  and  other 
factors  largely  beyond  the  control  of 
liuman  endeavour,  resulting  in  substantial 
fluctuations  in  prices  paid  to  fish  producers, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  government 
co-operate  with  the  fish  producers  in  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
fish  marketing  board  or  similar  organiza- 
tion, having  regulative  authority  in  respect 
to  prices  and  other  matters  of  vital  concern 
to  the  industry  with  the  understanding  that 
the  organization  be  so  constituted  that  the 
various  interests  in  the  fishing  industry  be 
fairly  represented. 

In  order  to  make  a  marketing  scheme  a  possi- 
bility, it  is  necessary  to  hold  a  vote  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  marketing  scheme  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  industry.  No  vote,  how- 
ever, is  possible  at  the  moment  because  there 
is  no  legislation  enabling  such  a  vote  to  be 
taken,  therefore,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  in  this  amendment  to  amend 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  to  include 
fish  under  the  definition  of  farm  products. 

This  will  enable  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  hold  a  vote  if  requested  and, 
if  the  vote  carries,  to  organize  a  marketing 
plan  for  the  fish  industry. 

This  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  nobody  is  going  to  object  to  this  bill  in 
principle  and  I  do  not  want  what  I  am  going 


to  say  now  to  be  misunderstood.  My  under- 
standing of  the  problem  was  that  the  fisher- 
men were  desirous  of  making  themselves  or 
their  industry  eligible  for  grants  and  loans 
under  The  Co-operative  Loans  Act. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  That  was  just  one 
of  the  problems.  As  I  understand  their  posi- 
tion, there  is  a  co-operative  or  co-operatives 
in  the  fish-producing  end  of  tlie  fishing 
industry  or  the  harvesting  of  fish,  but  the 
co-operatives  do  not  embrace  all  the  120 
licensed  fishing  people.  Now  those  who  are 
in  the  co-operatives  want  some  special  assist- 
ance and  therefore  the  recommendations  of 
the  department  relate  to:  1.  the  re-stocking 
of  Lake  Erie;  2.  assistance  to  be  given  to  the 
co-operatives  which  exist  or  those  to  ,  be 
created;  3.  a  marketing  programme  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  third  of  those;  the 
first  one  and  the  second  one  we  deal  with 
without  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  the  legislation 
now. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  House  proceeds  to  the  next  order 
of  business  I  wonder  if  I  might,  with  your 
permission,  raise  a  question  of  privilege. 
Normally  I  think  this  would  be  raised  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  but  it  came  to  rny 
attention  after  the  orders  of  the  day  had  been 
called  and  I  do  not  expect  there  are  going 
to  be  any  more  periods  before  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

Some  time  ago,  I  placed  on  the  order  paper 
a  question  as  follows: 

What  was  the  cost  of  (a)  stationery  and 
envelopes,  (b)  road  maps  and  (c)  postage 
in  the  recent  mailing  of  a  letter  and  1963 
road  map  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  to  his  constituents? 

Today  an  answer  to  that  question  was 
tabled,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  would  like  to 
protest  that  in  my  opinion  the  answer  was 
an  insult  to  the  House.  It  is  a  long-winded, 
wordy  evasion  of  the  whole  question. 

The  question  is  quite  simple.  None  of  the 
specific  points  asked  was  answered.  It  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  evade  the  issue  raised, 
which  is  of  course,  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  has  been  caught  using  public  funds 
for  his  own  political  purposes.  I  think  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  exactly  how  large 
the  funds  involved  were.    That  is  what  the 
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question  asked.  I  think,  sir,  that  a  member  is 
entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  a  straight  answer 
to  a  straight  question,  which  did  not  happen 
here, 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  placed  a  question 
on  the  order  paper  and  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  answer,  because  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion, from  the  report  of  the  newspapers  to 
which  he  went,  a  copy  of  the  mailing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  House,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
all  the  years,  has  never  checked  on  the 
mailing  used  by  the  members  which  is 
deposited  either  in  that  basket  in  front  of 
this  desk  or  downstairs- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Ditl  anybody  ever  put  a 
whole  mailing— 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko:    Just   a   moment  now, 
I  am  answering  the  hon.  member's  question, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  not  got  a  copy- 
Mr.    Bryden:    The    hon.    Minister    is    not 
answering  my  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Just  a  moment,  the 
hon.  member  made  some  statements  about 
political  advantage,  about  political  mailing. 
All  that  letter  did,  and  it  was  quoted  in  the 
newspapers,  was  enclose  a  piece  of  literature, 
paid  by  the  taxpayers,  to  which  every  tax- 
payer of  this  province  is  entitled.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  produces 
1.5  million  maps— road  maps- 
Mr.  Bryden:  How  many  did  you  use? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  I  sent  them  out  as  a  service  to 
constituents  living  in  my  riding,  and  to  other 
people  living  in  the  province  and  outside  of 
the  province  that  had  requested  a  copy  of 
that  very  fine  road  map.  There  is  not,  and 
I  defy  the  hon.  member  to  produce,  one 
single  scintilla  of  evidence  that  I  have  ever 
used  franking,  as  hon.  members  of  his  party 
and  hon.  members  of  the  Liberal  Opposition 
have  used  for  Liberal  and  NDP  propaganda- 
there  has  never  been  one  instance.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the  party  that  the  hon.  member 
represents  (Mr.  MacDonald)  takes  upon  him- 
self to  use  the  franking  privileges  of  this 
Legislature  to  send  out  political  propaganda, 
and  I  have  here— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Do  not  point 
at  me! 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  statement  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  just  made  is  completely  false  and,  as  a 


gentleman,  he  ought  to  withdraw  it.  All  I 
ask  is:  Will  he  answer  this  question?  He  has 
not  answered  it  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  introduced  extrane- 
ous material  in  the  question.  I  have  before 
me  a  frank,  "House  of  Assembly,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  January  10,  1963,  D.C.M.,  MPP." 
That  is  Donald  C.  MacDonald,  MPP,  and  it 
is  a  report  from  Queen's  Park  by  Donald  C. 
MacDonald,   MPP  for  York  South  and  that 


Mr.  Bryden:  A  report  to  constituent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   It  is  noti 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  sent  Out  a  report—  '■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  not  a  report!  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  reporting  to  anybody, 
constituents  or  otherwise,  on  the  affairs  of 
the  province  of  Ontario;  it  is  reporting  on 
political  propaganda.  I  will  read  it- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Quiet!  Quiet!  ■    . 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  material.  I  will  just  read  the  opening 
propaganda: 

Now  that  all  political  parties  are 
advocating  their  particular  version  of 
Medicare,  the  time  has  come  not  for 
general  promises  but  for  detailed  proposals. 

And  then  he  goes  on  and  sets  out,  not  the 
business  of  the  province,  but  what  has  trans- 
pired— 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  went  to  tliousands? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  a  principle 
involved.  I  was  sending  out,  Mr.  Speaker — 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  was  just 
trying  to  get  votes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  sending  out^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  constituents  what  they  arer 
entitled  to,  they  have  paid  their  hard  taxes 
for,  for  copies  of  the  map.  My  only  regret  is, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts)  did  not  produce 
his  parks  maps,  because  that  would  have 
been  even  a  better  map  to  send  out  to  my 
constituents- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  slop  this 
wrangling? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  merely 
ask  that  the  hon.  Minister  answer  my  ques-- 
tion.  We  have  had  a  long  political  outbursl 
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from  him,  but  my  question  is:  What  was  the 
cost  of  (a)  stationery  and  envelopes,  (b)  road 
maps,  and  (c)  postage,  in  tlie  recent  maiHng 
of  a  letter  and  a  1963  road  map  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  to  his  constituents?  A 
perfectly  straightforward  question. 

I  would  ask  him  to  give  me  a  straightfor- 
ward answer  to  (a),  (b),  and  (c).  He  knows 
the  answer  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day; 
that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Quiet!  Quiet! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  On  a 
point  of  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry, 
I  am  just  having  a  little  difficulty  tuning  in 
here.  I  was  trying  to  tune  in  all  the  way  up 
the  stairs,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  was  a 
little  bit  difficult  to  try  to  figure  out  what  was 
going  on.  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to 
indicate  to  me  what  exactly  is  this  missive 
I  am  supposed  to  have  sent  out  to  my  con- 
stituents? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  hon.  member  sent  it  out  to  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  using  the  franking  privileges 
of  this  House  to  send  out  party  political 
material;  that  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  statement  to  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  statement  to  a  news- 
paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  yaremko:  I  do  not  know- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
I  am  asking  on  a  question  of  privilege,  is: 
What  is  the  document  I  am  supposed  to  have 
sent  out,  and  to  whom  did  it  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Sent  out  to  Editor,  York 
Home  News,  2398A  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  let  me 
inform  you.  I  sent  three  copies  of  a  report 
from  Queen's  Park  to  three  little  papers  in 
my  riding  and  he  is  comparing  this  with 
sending  out  a  mass  circulation  to  all  of  his 
constituents. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  another  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
following  the  reply  that  was  made  to  the 
question  yesterday? 

Now,  sir,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
clarify  to  what  extent  a  member  of  this 
Legislature  is  free  to  send  out  material  on 
die  frank  through  the  post  office  here  to  his 


constituents?  I  ask  this  question  for  this 
reason:  I  understand  that  some  people— and 
they  have  been  told  it  is  okay— have  sent 
out  thousands  to  their  constituents.  I  have 
never  done  this. 

Mr.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Oh,  no! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  say,  "Oh,  no." 
Because  it  is  a  fact.  I  have  never  com- 
municated with  my  constituents  in  this  way. 
The  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is:  Will  he  clarify,  so  that  we  all  may  know 
exactly  what  our  rights  and  privileges  are  on 
the  use  of  the  frank  in  sending  out  mass 
quantities  to  our  constituents. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  answer  that  question  off- 
hand. Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  As  I  have 
understood  it  over  the  years  I  have  been  here, 
the  franking  privileges  have  been  for  the  use 
of  a  member  employed  within  the  bounds, 
probably,  of  common  sense.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  exact  rules;  and,  of  course,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  suggests  to  me,  perhaps 
there  are  some  limitations  when  the  House 
is  in  session  and  when  it  is  not.  This  gets 
down  to  a  matter  of  degree.  If  you  are  going 
to  say  that  three  were  sent  out  and  in  fact 
30  or  100  or  150  were  sent  out,  is  it  the 
degree  or  principle  that  counts? 

I  will  undertake,  for  the  information  of  all 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  to  go  into  this 
matter  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  with 
the  Speaker,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are 
any  rules.  My  own  opinion  would  be  there 
probably  are  no  rules.  This  is  a  privilege 
which  is  extended  to  the  members  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  members  will  not  abuse  it. 

I  have  used  it  in  my  own  political  career 
to  send  out  certain  communications  from 
here.  I  have  sent  out  publications  of  the 
government  to  people  in  my  riding.  For 
instance,  I  have  sent  out  such  things  as 
directories  of  government  services.  At  one 
time,  in  order  to  limit  the  number  of  calls 
I  received  from  my  own  riding  concerning 
what  the  services  of  the  government  were,  I 
did  a  mailing  of  300  or  400  directories  to  my 
own  riding  so  that  people  would  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  directory  of  government  services. 

That  sort  of  thing,  I  think,  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  You  really  have  to  look  at  each 
one  of  these  things  and  that  is  why,  I  would 
say,  it  is  probably  very  difficult  to  set  down 
any  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  how  an  individual 
member  exercises  this  privilege  as  it  is 
called;  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to  see  if  I 
cannot  get  something  more  definitive  than 
this.   But  once  again,  I  would  suggest  that 
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we  do  not  want  to  become  too  definitive,  be- 
cause there  are  circumstances;  and  if  we  get 
a  very  hard-and-fast  rule,  it  will  only  go  to 
reduce  the  privilege  the  members  have.  We 
will  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  it. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  N, 
Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox)  in  the 
chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ECONOMICS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  412: 

Mr.  L.  Troy  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  have  a  brief  question.  I  will  not  be  here 
too  long  this  afternoon;  I  have  an  engagement 
in  Wawa  and  I  have  to  leave  very  shortly.  I 
was  unable  to  get  this  question  out  on  Wed- 
nesday when  the  team  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
was  going  up  to  North  Bay  for  the  Manu- 
facturers Opportunity  Show  and  we  had  dis- 
cussions about  "Buy  Canadian".  Also,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  had  spoken 
about  trade  with  Germany  and  I  just 
wondered  if,  at  the  Trade  Crusade  held  here 
in  Toronto,  the  purchasing  agent  from  the 
buildings  here  had  gone  down  to  ask  any- 
body if  they  could  make  scissors  in  this  coun- 
try; because  I  notice  that  all  the  hon. 
members  for  years  have  been  provided  with 
scissors  that  are  made  in  Germany.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  some  of  the  manufacturers 
talked  to  down  at  the  Trade  Crusade,  or 
possibly  in  northern  Ontario,  could  make 
scissors  so  that  we  have  Canadian  scissors? 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Somebody  raised 
that  earlier  and  we  are  looking  into  that.  I 
have  not  got  a  report  here  for  the  hon. 
member  but  I  would  be  happy  to  send  it 
along. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  the  other  day  announced  the 
tons  of  vegetable  products  that  were  sold 
overseas  during  this  last  year,  and  that  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit  was  sold  overseas.  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  anything 
that  has  been  done  for  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
industry.  We  understand  that  this  year  there 
is  40  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage  and  I 
saw  in  the  press  last  year  that  the  hon. 
Minister  was  overseas  looking  into  this 
industry.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
give  us  some  report  on  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  flue-cured  tobacco 
situation  is  one  that  really  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture.  But 
the  hon.  member  has  asked  me  specifically 
what  I  ha\'e  tried  to  do  about  it.  In  my  trip 
to  Japan  last  year— and  it  is  still  under 
negotiation  I  might  say— I  went  to  see  the 
tobacco  monopoly  board  in  Japan  and  also 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  and  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Japan,  and  I  am 
hopeful.  New  samples  went  over  for  testing  in 
Japan  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  something 
will  come  of  this.  We  have  several  negotia- 
tions going  on  at  the  moment  but  I  am  un- 
able to  say  anything  more  than  that  right 
now. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, yesterday  afternoon  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  reminded  the  hon.  Minister  that 
trade  is  not  a  one-way  street.  I  do  not  think 
he  needs  that  reminder;  I  am  quite  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  is  conscious  of  it. 

Last  year  I  was  in  Great  Britain  for  a  brief 
holiday  and  that  was  when  the  question  of 
the  entry  of  Great  Britain  into  the  European 
Common  Market  was  at  its  height.  I  thought 
to  myself  even  though  most  Canadians  did 
not  want  Great  Britain  going  into  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  the  British  people 
should  decide  what  was  good  for  Britain.  Some 
of  the  people  I  spoke  to  over  there  about  the 
entry  of  Great  Britain  were  very  convinced 
that  they  should  keep  out  of  it.  They  wanted 
Great  Britain  to  keep  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  their  main  reason  was  this:  They  were 
afraid  if  Great  Britain  entered  the  European 
Common  Market  it  would  eventually  mean  its 
political  domination  by  France  or  Germany. 
I  said  to  them,  "What  is  the  alternative?" 
and  they  said  that  Canada  should  buy  more 
from  Great  Britain  than  she  has  been  buying 
in  the  past. 

Obviously,  we  know  that  that  might 
eventually  increase  unemployment  in  Canada, 
and  I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  is  very 
wise  to  be  concentrating  on  increasing  our 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  America.  If 
we  increase  it  above  a  certain  point  with 
Great  Britain  there  is  a  great  danger,  I  think, 
that  we  will  impoverish  one  of  our  best 
customers.  We  heard  the  other  week,  when 
the  bill  was  introduced,  the  hon.  Minister  say 
that  as  far  as  the  development  agency  was 
concerned,  it  would  guarantee  up  to  $100 
million  and  if  any  more  was  needed,  it  would 
be  provided.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  is  money  that  will  be  well  spent  in 
developing  and  encouraging  and  fostering 
secondary  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would    suggest    to    the    hon.    Minister    that 
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perhaps  we  are  ignoring  a  very  great  market, 
the  domestic  market. 

When  we  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  36.5 
per  cent  of  the  working  population  of  this 
country  is  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  market  tliat  perhaps 
we  are  not  conscious  of.  And  as  a  reminder, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  good  time,  I  think, 
to  reflect  on  what  happened  these  last  six 
years. 

For  the  past  six  years  we  have  poured 
$1  billion  down  the  drain  in  payments  to 
l^rsons  on  unemployment  insurance.  That 
means  that  500,000  people  in  this  country 
during  this  past  six  years  have  had  their  pur- 
chasing power  cut  to  less  than  half.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
il  is  about  time  we  paid  more  attention  to 
developing  the  domestic  market  by  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  persons  in  tlie  low 
income  groups,  those  on  pensions  and  on 
mothers'  allowance,  pvuchasing  power  that 
would  very  greatly  encourage  and  help  to 
develop  our  economy  much  greater  than  it 
is   today. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  regard  to  the  London  Trade  Show  that  was 
held  in  February  in  London,  an  article  with 
headlines  stating  "Deplores  charging  for 
Trade  Show  admittance,"  and  about  Dr.  R. 
J.  Watson,  president  of  Kelvinator  of  Canada, 
who  had  this  to  say: 

That  the  fee  was  $10  per  person  to  see 

the  show  or  $15  if  the  firm's  delegates  came 

for  the  opening  luncheon  on  Febniary  5. 

Companies    paid    $75. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  no  criticism 
of  the  show  as  such,  nor  does  his  party  nor 
do  I.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  did  think 
that  this  cut  down  on  the  attendance  at  the 
particular  trade  fair,  and  he  did  feel  that 
had  it  been  free  to  some  degree  a  great 
many  more  people  would  have  participated  in 
this  particular  fair.  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any 
comments  to  make  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  think  you 
can  say  "free  to  some  degree."  It  is  either 
free  or  there  would  be  a  charge.  Tliat  is  the 
first  point. 

The  second  point  was,  we  were  experi- 
menting with  these.  They  had  never  been 
held  anywhere  before.  Thirdly,  a  great  many 
companies  had  come.  We  had  had  pre-regis- 
tration  in  excess  of  those  people  we  felt 
that  we  could  possibly  handle.  The  hon. 
member  will  have  to  remember  that  our 
show  in  London  was  not  a  trade  show;  it 
v^as   a  manufacturing    opportunity   show.     I 


have  discussed  tliis  with  Mr.  Watson  and 
explained  to  him  the  problems  when  you  have 
all  of  these  thousands  of  parts  hanging  on  the 
charts  and  people  have  to  get  down  and  work 
with  them  and  negotiate  with  the  salesman 
and  so  on,  and  get  out  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications. We  had  at  that  show  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,286  manufacturers 
and  we  were  interested  in  limiting  it  really 
to  the  manufacturers  exhibiting  or  coming  to 
quote.  We  then  went  to  the  Cornwall  show 
where  we  did  not  have  a  fee.  Our  last  one  in 
North  Bay  also  did  not  have  a  fee. 

We  have  experimented  two  each  way  and 
we  are  just  now  trying  to  weigh  what  we  will 
do.  I  think  we  will  be  having  an  annual 
manufacturing  opportunity  show  here  in 
Toronto.  In  the  light  of  our  experience  there 
and  what  the  hon.  member  has  raised  we  will 
have  to  make  a  fresh  decision  next  fall. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  waiting  four  or  five  days 
now,  from  time  to  time.  These  estimates  do 
adjourn  about  the  time  that  I  get  up  to  speak, 
I  guess.  However,  I  will  get  in  early  today. 
"Plant  move  shocks  council."  This  is  the 
Niagara  Falls  Evening  Review  of  April  8. 
"But  no  move  for  160  employees."  I  am  going 
to  read  from  the  Review.  I  think  it  will  ex- 
plain it  better  than  I  can  tell  it  to  you: 

Gloom  hung  heavy  in  the  city  council 
chambers  last  night.  The  loss  of  Inter- 
national Silver  and  the  staffing  of  some  160 
jobs  left  members  of  council  shocked  and 
dismayed.  A  few  of  the  employees  were 
present  but  council  could  do  nothing  for 
them.  Expressing  sorrow  for  the  employees 
and  their  families,  Mayor  Franklin  J.  Miller 
said  that  the  pull-out  "came  as  quite  a 
shock  to  me."  He  said  it  was  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  creation  of  the  new  city 
would  have  proven  an  increase  for  new 
industry,  but  now  the  future  is  bleak. 

Said  the  manager  of  the  plant,  "Inability 
to  satisfactorily  compete  with  cheaper 
Japanese  and  European  flatware  products 
being  imported  into  Canada  will  cause  the 
closing  of  the  major  Niagara  Falls  industry 
on  or  about  June  15."  R.  J.  Christopher, 
president  and  general  manager  of  Inter- 
national Silver  Company  of  Canada  Limited 
revealed  today  with  deep  regret  the  de- 
cision of  the  firm's  board  of  directors  to 
cease  local  operations  and  move  to  Perth. 

Very  good  for  Perth. 

The  plant  on  Riverside  Road  probably 
will  be  put  up  for  sale.  The  plant  contains 
75,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  is 
situated  on  2.75  acres. 
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Now,  I  realize  the  position  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  government  is  not  to  compel  plants  in 
any  particular  area.  I  do  realize  that  you 
have  a  problem  trying  to  persuade  people 
to  buy  our  products  in  Canada.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  have  competition  such  as  we  have 
from,  let  us  say,  Japan  in  silverware,  no  one 
in  this  country  can  compete  with  them  simply 
because  their  product  is  much  cheaper  than 
ours  and  therefore  many  people  will  be  out 
of  work  pertaining  to  that  particular  industry 
alone. 

This  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  I  wrote  the  hon. 
Minister  a  letter  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  reply.  I  also  wrote  one  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree),  who  has  been  too 
busy,  apparently,  to  reply  to  my  letter.  The 
people  of  that  area,  the  union  of  that  area, 
would  like  to  meet  with  the  hon.  Minister— 
I  am  not  getting  too  much  attention,  I  guess 
I  am  not  getting  through  to  someone.  Thank 
you. 

I  would  like  very  much  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  who  you  claim  it  is 
his  position,  to  set  up  the  meeting  simply 
because  it  does  pertain  to  labour.  I  think  the 
people  of  that  area  have  a  problem  and 
there  may  be  a  possibility  that  these  people 
can  come  up  with  a  solution  to  the  problem 
before  they  move  out.  I  think  two  plants  are 
better  than  one,  and  I  would  like  very  much 
for  the  hon.  Minister  to  assure  me  that 
someone  in  his  department,  along  with  the 
hoi>.  Minister  of  Labour,  would  meet  witli 
us  pertaining  to  this  very  serious  problem 
to  that  area. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  union,  but  I  think 
the  mayor  of  the  city  himself  should  be 
involved  in  this  meeting.  I  think  he  should 
be  called  in,  and  possibly  you  can  work  out 
a  solution,  if  not  in  the  silverware  industry 
pos-sibly  this  75,000  square  feet  of  space,  and 
a  very  good  location,  should  be  utilized  for 
one  of  the  industries  that  you  are  trying  to 
entice  into  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  just  like  to 
say  first  of  all,  I  am  sure  you  know  you  do 
not  have  to  get  an  undertaking  from  me.  I 
will  be  more  than  happy  to  attend  any  meet- 
ing myself,  whenever  it  is  arranged. 

Secondly,  I  have  just  asked  the  director 
if  he  will  have  somebody  down  there 
tomorrow  or  Monday  to  go  through  the 
plant  and  get  all  tlie  details,  quite  apart 
itovi  if  they  are  moving;,  to  comply  with 
the   second   suggestion   you   make   which   is 


most  worthy.  We  will  see  that  special  efforts 
are  given  to  see  what  we  can  do  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  just  a  few 
remarks  in  pursuance  of  the  remarks  that  I 
began  yesterday. 

Sir,  I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  yester- 
day I  suggested  that  the  hon.  Minister  had 
begun  what  appeared  to  many  of  us  on  this 
side  as  a  tactical  manoeuvre  to  change  the 
emphasis  from  his  trade  crusade.  He  has 
suggested  that  he  never  did  intend  nor  did 
he  promote  the  idea  of  a  "Buy  Ontario"  or 
"Buy  Canadian"  programme,  but  I  really 
think  that  that  is  the  impression  that  was  left 
on  the  public  at  large. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  want  to  debate  that  at 
this  particular  juncture,  but  I  do  think  the 
hon.  Minister  should  seriously  consider  the 
advisability  of  taking  the  public  into  his 
confidence,  and  if  in  fact  he  intends  a  major 
change  of  mind  in  this  respect  he  should 
acquaint  the  public  with  that. 

Now,  the  reason  I  rose,  sir,  is  simply  this. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  hon.  Minister  that 
when  he  began  his  crusade  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  a  fundamental  difficulty  that  exists  in 
Ontario  and  in  Canada,  and  that  is  the 
adverse  trade  balance.  I  think  that  has  now 
been  done,  and  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  now 
the  time  for  the  second  phase  has  started  and 
I  think  we  have  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
fundamentals. 

I  personally  believe  that  in  those  funda- 
mentals we  have  got  to  begin  now  to  talk 
about  developing  our  resources  in  Ontario, 
and  in  the  first  instance  I  think  the  major 
first  resource  that  must  be  developed  is 
people.  We  need  a  larger  domestic  market 
and  I  think  the  time  has  come,  I  would 
suggest,  to  begin  the  courageous  discussion  of 
immigration. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of  foreign 
ownership  of  Canadian  capital.  Involved  in 
the  imbalance,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that 
many  dividends  are  paid  by  Canadian  com- 
panies to  people  living  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  these  dividends  could  stay  in  Canada 
and  Ontario  it  would  materially  help  our 
trade  balance. 

I  recognize  that  no  arbitrary  action  can  be 
taken  on  this  score  and  that  you  cannot  over- 
night say  we  are  going  to  confiscate  or 
somehow  transfer  the  ownership  of  a  large 
part  of  our  Ontario  economy  from  American 
ownership  to  Canadian.  It  would  be  bad  in 
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the  overall  picture.  But  we  have  got  to 
develop  facilities  to  permit  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  ownership  and  equity  from  persons  who 
have  current  control  to  Ontario  people  and 
Canadians  at  large. 

Now,  this  is  a  delicate  job,  I  know,  but  it 
is  again  one  of  the  fundamental  things  we 
have  to  start  to  talk  about  and  develop  public 
opinion  about. 

The  third  thing  is  the  decentralization  of 
industry. 

Now,  sir,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
very  practical  here  in  Ontario.  It  is  one  thing 
to  talk  about  bringing  in  more  industry  and 
developing  more  industry  in  a  free  and 
absolutely  free  society.  But,  sir,  I  suggest 
that  one  of  the  problems  we  have  here  in 
Ontario  is  that  by  nature  and  by  geography, 
industry  is  inclined  to  coagulate  or  to 
assemble  itself  in  and  about  this  so-called 
golden  horseshoe,  and  that  great  area  of 
western  Ontario  north  of  Highway  7,  and 
eastern  Ontario  and  northern  Ontario  have 
been  bypassed. 

Their  complaint  is  justified.  I  believe  that 
we  must  begin  now  to  do  more  than  simply 
try  to  encourage  industry  by  words  to  move 
to  these  areas  that  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  transportation,  manpower  pools  and 
the  like.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  problem. 
This  requires  tax  incentives,  this  requires 
many  other  incentives  that  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  operation  in  these  areas  to  which  we 
want  to  attract  industry  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  on  transportation. 

Now,  sir,  much  talk  has  been  made  of 
Walter  Gordon  recently,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
opposite,  I  am  sure,  as  he  has  said,  has 
known  Mr.  Gordon  for  a  long  time.  What  I 
will  say  will  not  come  as  news  to  him.  But 
my  recollection  of  Mr.  Gordon's  observations 
when  he  first  attended  one  of  these  investi- 
gations at  the  federal  level  back  in  I  think 
the  1930's  or  early  1940's  was  that  it  is  not 
manufacturing  costs  only  that  are  involved  in 
this  type  of  problem,  but  costs  of  transporta- 
tion. 

For  example,  a  Canadian  car  manufactured 
in  Windsor  and  an  American  car  manu- 
factured in  Detroit.  Back  in  1936,  I  believe 
it  was,  these  were  selling  at  approximately 
the  same  cost  in  Boston  and  in  Halifax.  No, 
I  am  sorry,  in  those  years  there  was  quite  a 
differential,  but  when  he  did  the  economic 
survey  a  few  years  back  the  cost  was  approxi- 
mate and  the  great  differential  had  changed. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  it  is  really  the  cost 
of  transportation  that  adds  substantially  to  a 
product  and  causes  industry  to  move  into 
certain  areas  and  out  of  other  areas.  I  think 


this  is  the  fourth  thing  that  we  have  got  to 
tackle— the  costs  of  transportation  in  such  a 
large  geographical  unit  as  Ontario.  If  we 
want  to  effect  equitable  and  uniform  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  province,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  governmental  policy  different 
than  it  is  today  in  respect  to  transportation 
to  overcome  the  shortcomings  that  certain 
parts  of  the  province  suffer. 

Well,  sir,  these  are  fundamental  and  big 
problems,  I  think.  I  do  not  expect  that  they 
can  be  solved  overnight.  I  do  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  I  think  as  a  result  of  his  activity 
he  has  drawn  attention,  if  nothing  more,  to 
a  problem  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  is 
going  to  stop  this  programme  of  "buying 
Canadian  only"  from  developing  out  of  hand. 
To  a  degree  it  is  good,  but  if  it  gets  beyond 
control  it  is  going  to  suffer.  And  now,  I  think, 
is  the  opportune  time  to  move  into  some  of 
these  fundamental  curative  moves  that  I 
think  are  desirable. 

The  last  point  that  I  want  to  make  and  one 
I  have  made  many  times  in  this  House  is 
management-labour  co-operation  and  here  I 
would  agree  with  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
do  more  than  talk  about  the  co-operation  of 
management  and  labour.  I  think  we  have  to 
acknowledge  labour  as  an  equal,  social  and 
economic— and  I  stress  social— partner  of 
management  and  government  in  the  economic 
development  of  our  province.  And  I  tliink  we 
can  do  much  here. 

If  we  can  bring  labour  in  as  an  equal  social 
partner,  give  them  equal  status— and  we  can 
talk  as  we  wish,  but  labour  leaders  in  large 
respect  have  not  been  accorded  the  equal 
social  and  economic  positions— I  think  when 
they  are  we  will  overcome  in  this  province 
something  that  plagues  much  of  the  western 
world.  We  can  begin  then  to  effect  the  real 
significance  of  what  we  expect  from  economic 
co-operation  at  that  level,  and  particularly 
management-labour  councils. 

I  believe,  as  the  hon.  members  to  the  left 
have  said,  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  and 
put  into  practical  application  the  principle 
that  labour  is  looking  for.  That  is,  we  say  we 
are  prepared  to  accord  them  the  opportunity 
to  bargain  collectively,  but  it  is  likewise  true 
that  far  too  many  roadblocks  are  permitted 
by  law  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  orderly 
development  of  a  union,  particularly  in  its 
formative  stages. 

I  think  if  we  rid  ourselves  of  some  of 
this,  if  we  brought  this  group  in  as  real 
partners,  treated  them  socially  and  economic- 
ally as  equal  partners,  we  would  gain  an 
impetus— even    though    it    be    psychological 
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only— that  would  be  unparalleled  in  our 
physical  and  economic  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  these  things  very 
generally  as  points  for  discussion  that  in  all 
probability  will  pursue  in  this  session  in  this 
Legislature  and  elsewhere  not  only  today 
and  tomorrow  but  for  years  and  years  to 
come. 

We  have  in  Ontario  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  great  province,  but  we  have  to 
develop  our  resources  very  quickly  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  what  we  all  acknowledge 
now  to  be  the  changing  pattern  of  trade.  If 
we  wait  too  long  we  are  going  to  be  by- 
passed. We  are  caught  by  a  small  population, 
a  high-cost  productive  facility  and  a  very 
approximate  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

These  are  the  unique  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Our  geographic  unit  is  large,  our 
population  is  small,  our  transportation  is 
costly.  I  think  therefore  that  the  problems 
I  have  tried  to  identify  are  of  paramount  con- 
cern to  all  parties  and  I  personally  believe 
that  now  that  we  have  attracted  attention, 
and  the  hon.  Minister  can  take  credit  for  it, 
to  the  imbalance  of  trade,  we  can  begin 
tackling  some  of  these  fundamental  ones 
which  I  again  in  summary  would  say  are 
immigration,  management-labour  co-opera- 
tion, decentralization  of  industry  and  develop- 
ment of  our  physical  resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  just  say  one  or 
two  words,  and  very  quickly?  As  far  as  immi- 
gration and  a  larger  population  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  propagation  of  the  race 
we  will  have  to  leave  to  the  constituent 
members  of  it. 

But  as  far  as  bringing  in  additional  people 
to  add  to  our  population,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  remember  that  there  are  people  on  your 
side  who  have  said  that  we  should  leave  to 
Ottawa  those  matters  which  belong  to 
Ottawa,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  immigra- 
tion is  a  national  programme. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  draw  to  your 
attention  that  now  for  some  12  or  13  years 
there  has  been  a  branch  in  our  Ontario  House 
dealing  with  immigration  to  bring  people  here 
who  have  special  skills  and  trades  which  we 
are  unable  to  find,  and  place  them  with  those 
who  are  trained  in  this  country. 

Second,  as  far  as  keeping  dividends  in 
Canada  is  concerned  I  know  that  the  Ameri- 
cans feel  very  strongly  about  the  amount  the 
country  is  now  imposing  as  an  amount  to  be 
taken  off  the  dividend  before  they  go  back  to 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  as  a  province,  we 
cannot  get  ourselves  into  a  position  of  buying 


into  companies  which  may  in  the  end  be 
owned,  or  rather  be  located,  in  other  prov- 
inces. This  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing 
for  this  province,  to  own  large  companies 
that  are  located  in  other  provinces.  In  fact 
the  development  corporation  that  Mr.  Gordon 
has  in  mind  is  intended  only  to  act  for  com- 
panies that  are  coming  into  being  in  the 
future  and  also  shares— minority  or  majority— 
that  might  be  voluntarily  coming  on  the 
market. 

As  far  as  decentralization  of  industry  is 
concerned,  I  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  only  37  of  the  149  new  plants 
that  came  to  Ontario  this  year  came  into  the 
metropolitan  area.  Thirteen  of  the  49  manu- 
facturing arrangements  only  came  into  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  rest  of  them  are  around 
the  province,  and  by  far  the  majority  of  all 
the  people  we  have  taken  on  sales  missions 
to  find  orders  for  them  have  come  from 
around  the  province. 

As  far  as  subsidization  of  transportation  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  any  province  will 
ever  get  into  a  position  where  it  is  subsidiz- 
ing a  national  railway— a  Canadian  national 
railway.  I  think  if  you  will  look  at  the  map 
and  see  how  little  of  the  northern  goods  are 
actually  carried  over  their  total  length  on 
the  ONR,  as  opposed  to  where  they  have  to 
join  the  CPR  or  the  CNR  at  North  Bay,  one 
can  realize  that  while  subsidization  of  rates 
may  sound  very  attractive  it  is  not  going  to 
have  a  very  material  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  asked  a  number  of  persons  to 
give  us  economic  direct  advice  on  this  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  deal  with  it  more 
specifically. 

As  far  as  management-labour  councils  are 
concerned,  and  management-labour,  I  have 
expressed  the  view  that  in  our  programme  of 
our  work  with  the  labour  council  or  tlie 
productivity  council  at  the  national  level  we 
were  most  anxious  to  work  with  an  economic 
council  if  that  is  established  by  the  federal 
government.  But  we  are  working  on  this  and 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  it  is  a  long-term 
programme. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  412  agreed  to. 

On  votes  405  and  413: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  you  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  any  progress  has  been  made  in 
extending  low  rental  housing  projects  to 
municipalities  of  under  5,000—1  refer  specific- 
ally to  the  town  of  Palmerston  where  I  live. 
They  had  a  survey  conducted  there  in  May 
1962,  which  did  show  an  effective  demand 
for  such  a  project.  At  that  time  38  requests 
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were  recei\ed— 36  were  eligible  and  two 
ruled  ineligible.  I  am  informed  your  depart- 
ment acknowledges  this  need  and  felt  there 
was  ground  for  recommending  to  Palmerston 
town  council  to  apply  for  the  construction 
of  20  semi-detached  rental  units  in  Palmerston 
under  the  federal-provincial  partnership 
arrangement— whereby  the  rentals  are  set  at 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  tenants'  income 
—four  of  these  imits  would  be  one-bedroom 
apartments  for  senior  citizens. 

The  town  has  a  beautiful  site  for  such  a 
project,  being  the  grounds  of  the  former 
public  school  which  has  been  replaced.  This 
location  has  all  services— sewer  and  water 
right  on  the  site.  There  is  clearly  an  overall 
shortage  of  rental  accommodation  in  the 
lower  price  bracket  in  Palmerston— which  by 
the  way,  has  a  population  of  approximately 
1,600. 

The  council  have  applied  and  are  anxious 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  supplying  this  need 
for  housing  which  would  particularly  help 
some  of  our  senior  citizens  who  are  pension- 
ers. 

They  feel  this  exclusion  on  account  of  not 
having  a  larger  population  than  5,000  is  very 
discriminatory,  and  I  would  appeal  to  you  on 
their  behalf  that  prompt  steps  be  taken  to 
make  an  agreement  with  federal  authorities 
to  meet  this  need. 

I  might  add  that  as  far  as  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  is  con- 
cerned, you  will  find  that  the  record  of  their 
recovery  in  the  town  of  Palmerston  following 
the  building  of  some  20  or  30  units  during 
the  last  war  has  been  most  satisfactory.  All 
liave  been  sold  some  years  ago. 

I  would  suggest  it  would  be  a  good  time 
for  not  only  this  government  but  for  the 
senior  level  at  Ottawa  to  grasp  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  assistance  to  those  of  low 
income  comprised  largely  of  senior  pensioners 
in  the  urban  areas  of  the  province. 

Many  other  towns  besides  Palmerston  have 
also  this  great  need.  I  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing the  hon.  Minister's  view  on  this  and  the 
progress  that  is  being  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Until  a  few  months 
ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  I  first  came  to 
this  department,  there  was  one  restriction 
that  the  federal  government  had,  that  was 
they  would  not  allow  any  kind  of  public 
housing  in  one-industry  towns.  After  some 
considerable  number  of  discussions  and  so 
forth,  and  negotiations  with  them,  they  agreed 
to  do  this.  But  they  have  not  agreed  with  us 
up  to  this  date  and  I  am  going  to  Ottawa 
and  I  hope  to  con\ince  the  new  government 
that  they  should.  And  I  do  not  blame  any- 


body, I  will  say  I  tried  to  get  the  Diefenbaker 
government  to  do  it  and  they  would  not  do 
it.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  I  can  get  the 
Pearson  government  to  do  it.  They  will  not 
give- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  want  us  to  give  him  a  note  to  take? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Sure,  if  the  hon. 
member  thinks  that  would  help.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  may  liave  difficulty  even  getting  an 
appointment  so  if  the  hon.  member  can  get 
me  that  it  will  be  a  big  start. 

To  be  very  serious  about  this,  I  am  hopeful 
they  will  help  us  because  right  now  there 
are  three  restrictions  still.  The  federal  govern- 
ment will  not  give  any  assistance  where  the 
population  is  under  5,000,  which  is  the  hon. 
member's  case.  They  will  not  give  it  where 
there  are  no  municipal  sewage  facilities,  and 
they  will  not  give  it  where  there  is  a  declin- 
ing or  intermediate  economy. 

Now  these  may  be  the  very  conditions  that 
create  want.  For  instance,  Blenheim  with 
3,100,  needs  12  units.  Clinton,  with  3,400, 
needs  10.  Delhi,  with  3,600,  needs  10. 
Listowel,  with  4,100,  needs  10.  Manitou- 
wadge  with  2,700,  needs  20.  Michipicoten 
with  4,400,  needs  30.  Palmerston  with  1,500, 
needs  20.  Penetang  with  4,800,  needs  10. 
Carleton  Place  with  4,700,  needs  eight.  We 
would  build  all  of  these  and  go  into  them  if 
we  could  just  convince  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment that  they  should  go  along  with  this  kind 
of  a  programme. 

I  am  going  to  Ottawa  and  I  am  hoping— 
and  this  is  one  of  the  things— I  mean,  people 
have  said,  "Okay,  it's  all  fine,  Macaulay,  to 
have  a  12-point  progranune,  but  what  are 
you  doing  with  it?" 

An  hon.  member  is  just  waiting  to  get  up 
now. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  get  blocked;  we  get 
requests  in,  and  then  the  federal  government 
will  not  go  for  it.  Or  we  get  a  request  in, 
we  arc  all  ready  to  go,  and  the  muni- 
cipality decides  it  will  change  its  mind.  I 
want  to  say  this:  As  far  as  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  concerned,  I  think  everybody  is 
pretty  well  agreed  they  all  want  public 
housing,  but  they  all  want  it  in  somebody 
else's  municipality. 

The  point  is  this:  I  hope,  with  the  chair- 
man, we  have  created  a  new  programme 
wliich  is  going  to  cut  through  the  Gordian 
knot  in  relation  to  housing  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  And  if  our  negotiations  in  Ottawa 
are  successful— and  I  have  every  reason  to 
hope  they  will  be— I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
well  on  our  way  on  this  programme. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  is 
quite  conscious  of  the  need  for  low-cost 
housing  for  those  in  the  low-income  group. 
There  is  another  angle  to  it  as  well  which  I 
am  sure  he  appreciates,  and  that  is  that  it 
helps  the  employment  situation  in  the  build- 
ing industry. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  an 
improvement  this  past  year  or  so,  with  the 
present  hon.  Minister,  in  regard  to  low- 
rental  housing.  I  think  he  is  really  trying  very 
hard  to  get  some  of  the  municipalities  to 
accept  it,  but  I  do  know  of  some  cases  where 
municipalities  will  turn  this  down.  I  am  going 
to  give  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  staff  credit 
for  sending  out  letters  telling  the  municipal 
governments  what  they  have  to  do  in  order  to 
get  low-rental  housing,  encouraging  them  to 
apply. 

The  question  I  want  to  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is  this:  when  they  receive  a  letter 
from  a  municipality  asking  them  to  carry  out 
a  survey,  what  means  does  the  hon.  Minister 
use  in  order  to  get  a  correct  survey  of  the 
situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  will  answer  it 
and  the  hon.  member  can  tell  me  if  I  am 
wrong;  he  can  fire  me  after  that.  We  have  a 
staff  of  people  who  then  attend  in  a  local 
municipality  to  assess  the  circumstances;  we 
have  people  dealing  with  the  sewage  and 
the  other  things  that  are  necessary;  we  take 
an  actual  survey  and  we  make  our  assess- 
ment, either  by  direct  mail  or  by  attending 
on  the  community  individually,  and  taking  an 
assessment  of  the  people  who  live  in  it,  to 
come  up  with  an  assessment  of  how  many 
units  are  actually  needed. 

Then,  having  taken  the  survey,  we  discuss 
with  the  council  how  many  units  are  actually 
needed.  Then,  if  they  are  prepared  to  go 
ahead  from  their  point  of  view,  we  present 
it  to  the  federal  government  and  then  the 
three  of  us  are  in  it.  It  is  at  that  stage  the 
federal  people  may  say,  "We  will  not  go  on 
with  it."  Or,  when  they  come  back  with  it, 
then  we  send  it  on  to  the  municipality  and 
say,  "This  is  the  survey.  Do  you  want  now  to 
go  on  with  it?" 

I  can  honestly  tell  you  we  had  half  a  dozen, 
or  a  dozen— we  had  a  number  this  year  we 
have  not  even  heard  replies  from:  Belleville, 
Listowel,  Oakville,  Port  Colborne,  Preston, 
St.  Catharines,  and  Woodstock.  They  asked 
us  to  do  surveys  for  them,  we  did  surveys  for 
them,  and  said  we  are  ready  to  go.  Last  year 
we  put  that  in  our  estimates  as  a  job  we 
thought  we  would  be  doing.  You  see? 

So,  I  mean,  I  am  not  going  to  ram  it  down 


anybody's  throat,  but  I  am  going  to  do  my 
best  wherever  I  can.  I  know  people  criticize 
the  programme,  but  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
roadblocks  in  a  lot  of  different  places  over 
which  I  have  no  control. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  been  asked,  for 
example— and  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  here  today— but  for  instance,  the 
O'Connor  Drive  programme  in  North  York. 
We  had,  last  year,  $745,000  in  for  it,  and  it 
is  being  held  up  now  at  the  request  of  Metro, 
who  asked  us  to  hold  it  there. 

North  York,  at  Jane  and  Steeles  Avenue— 
we  had  $600,000  in  our  estimates  last  year 
for  it.  Then  York  University  took  80  per  cent 
of  the  land  and  we  had  to  go  back  and  re-do 
the  whole  thing. 

Stableforth  Farm  in  Scarborough,  $150,000 
—well,  with  great  respect,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  ever  get  on  with  that  thing. 

We  can  be  stalled  in  all  kinds  of  places. 
For  instance,  in  Thistletown  in  Etobicoke,  we 
did  the  survey;  everybody  was  ready  to  go. 
We  sent  the  plan  to  Etobicoke,  and  they  have 
not  approved  of  the  plan.  We  cannot  get  it 
back  from  them. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon. 
Minister  got  his  headlines  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  is  a  pretty  severe  critic;  but,  how- 
ever, this  is  his  right. 

Nevertheless,  in  terms  of  Thistletown,  this 
is  being  held  up  there-$  175,000. 

There  was  one  in  Nepean  township, 
$200,000.  The  one  in  Hamilton  was  $700,000. 
We  thought  we  would  be  on  with  that,  but 
we  are  not  on  with  it  yet;  and  this  is  not  our 
fault,  it  is  being  held  up  elsewhere. 

There  is  one  in  Sandwich  East  of  $10,000. 
One  of  $250,000  in  Sudbury;  $150,000  in 
Woodstock;  $20,000  in  Gait;  $25,000,  Peter- 
borough; $25,000  at  Kenora;  $25,000  in 
Cornwall;  $25,000  in  Brantford. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  mean 
the  whole  province  is  conspiring  against  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Nobody  is  conspiring 
against  me.  These,  I  am  pointing  out,  are 
amounts  that  I  had  in  tlie  budget  last  year 
that  I  thought  we  would  get  on  with.  We 
understood  we  would  get  on  with  them  and, 
for  various  reasons  that  are  decided  at  the 
federal  level— this  is  a  partnership  and  I  do 
not  know  how  the  hon.  member  runs  his 
domestic    household,    but    most    partnerships 
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mean  that   everybody  has  something  to   say 
about  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  tlie  hon.  Minister  does  not 
seem  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  voice  in  it. 
Everything  he  wants  to  do  gets  frustrated,  he 
claims.  In  this,  I  may  say,  we  see  tlie  hon. 
Minister  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Normally 
he  comes  before  us  as  a  man  who  is  clearing 
all  opposition  out  of  the  way;  nothing  can 
ever  stop  him;  he  makes  achievements  in  all 
directions. 

This  is  the  way  it  was  last  year  on  housing, 
too.  Of  course,  he  knew  we  would  come  in 
here  with  a  little  bit  of  ammunition  because 
one  would  not  have  to  have  much  brains  to 
see  that  he  has  not  really  done  anything  in 
the  last  year.  He  came  with  this  12-point 
programme  last  year.  He  also  had  it  the  year 
before,  but  I  guess  he  decided  he  could  not 
come  in  with  his  12-point  programme  again, 
because  somebody  might  start  asking  him 
what  he  has  accomplished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  been  running 
the  department  only  one  year.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  have  had  it  two  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  we  can  see  what  he 
accomplished.  He  asked  for  capital  disburse- 
ments on  housing  last  year  in  the  estimates 
to  the  amount  of  $5.6  million.  That  was  less 
than  the  amount  that  has  commonly  been 
asked  for  over  the  years  by  Ministers  in 
charge  of  this  function  for  capital  purposes 
ifor  housing.  I  say  it  is  less  than  they  have 
asked  for,  though  they  have  never  spent  what 
they  have  asked  for,  or  even  anything  re- 
sembling it.  But  every  year  it  looks  pretty 
good  in  the  budget  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment has  in  mind  a  certain  expenditure  on 
capital  expenditure  for  housing. 

I  thought  last  year  that  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  was  serious  and  was  not  putting  a 
phony  figure  in,  as  predecessors  in  tliis  de- 
partment had  done,  having  no  intention  of 
using  something  they  had  no  plans  for.  I 
thought  perhaps  he  had  plans.  So  he  asked 
for  $5.6  million  for  capital  purposes  for  the 
housing  branch;  a  very  modest  sum  in  relation 
to  the  housing  needs  in  the  province,  one 
which  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  happily 
voted  to  him  last  year.  How  much  was 
actually  spent? 

According  to  the  figures  presented  by  the 
lion.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  in  his 
budget  statement  earlier  in  the  session,  on 
the  basis  of  nine-months'  actual  and  three 
months'  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  concluded,  the  total  capital  disburse- 


ments for  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development  were  $1,945,000.  I  presume  that 
that  was  entirely  for  housing;  I  do  not  know. 
The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  budget  state- 
ment is  not  that  detailed. 

One  thing  is  certain:  not  more  was  spent 
for  capital  purposes  on  housing  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  concluded  than  $1,945,000,  out  of 
an  amount  of  $5.6  million,  which  was 
appropriated  by  this  House. 

I  have  not  taken  the  time  to  check  back 
through  the  figures  over  the  years.  I  do  not 
think  their  expenditure  last  year  was  any 
more  than  it  has  been  in  any  year.  Every 
year  the  government  has  come  in  asking  for 
anywhere  from  $5  million  to  $9  million  for 
capital  purposes  for  housing,  and  every  year 
we  find  that  they  use  $1  million  to  $2  million. 
This  has  been  true  for  at  least  ten  years. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  put  the 
figures  over  the  years  on  the  record,  that  was 
the  situation  we  found,  and  we  find  exactly 
the  same  situation  again.  A  great  big  play 
for  headlines  and  not  any  solid  achievement 
that  anybody  can  point  to.  Now  the  hon. 
Minister  comes  in  crying  that  apparently 
almost  every  municipality  in  the  province  is 
blocking  him. 

I  have  no  doubt  he  runs  into  frustrations, 
that  there  are  difficulties  especially  in  a  three- 
party  partnership.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
difficulties.  I  can  remember  when  some  of  the 
worst  difficulties  came  from  right  across  there. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  as  true  now  as  it  used 
to  be.  But  the  excuses  are  not  good  enough. 
The  municipalities  cannot  all  be  losing  inter- 
est in  housing  or  dragging  their  feet.  There 
must  be  some  lack  of  leadership  somewhere. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that 
we  have  got  a  Minister  with  far  too  many 
fimctions  in  this  government.  We  have  a 
Prime  Minister,  and  then  we  have  a 
Minister  that  does  about  everything,  and 
then  we  have  some  other  fellows  around. 
Why  do  we  not  get  one  of  these  other  men 
to  take  hold  of  a  department  like  housing 
and  do  a  job  on  it?  This  Minister  hardly 
has  any  time  for  it  at  all.  I  think  he  probably 
could  do  a  job  if  he  could  devote  more  of 
his  time  to  it,  but  when  one  is  in  California 
today,  Japan  tomorrow.  New  York  the  next 
day  and  Timbuktu  the  next  day,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  any  housing  projects  built  in  good 
old  Ontario.  You  know,  Ontario  is  just  un- 
interesting, not  really  as  interesting  as 
some  of  these  other  places.  But  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  if  we  had  some  fellow  who  would 
be  satisfied  to  travel  just  from  here  to  Windsor 
or  Sault  Sto.  Marie,  working  on  this  housing 
problem. 
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There  are  two  failures  in  particular  that  I 
am  concerned  about  in  the  housing  field, 
Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  what  is  quite  apparent 
now  after  a  number  of  years.  It  is  the  slow 
erosion— and  now  it  is  getting  pretty  rapid— 
of  the  whole  concept  of  low-rent  housing. 
Low-rent  housing  projects  are  not  being 
built  any  more.  We  have  a  fish  called  a 
limited-dividend  housing  corporation  that  is 
being  put  in  its  place.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  method  of  making  housing  available  to 
families  with  low  incomes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  case  right  now  of 
a  woman  with  four  children  living  in  three 
rooms  and  paying  $75  a  month  for  those  three 
rooms  out  of  a  total  income  of  $175  a  month. 
She  was  refused  admission  to  a  limited- 
dividend  housing  project  because  her  income 
was  not  high  enough.  This  is  the  pass  we 
are  reaching  in  so-called  low-rental  housing 
in  Ontario— that  one  cannot  get  in  on  it  unless 
one's  income  is  up  to  a  certain  level.  1  told 
this  lady  I  would  see  what  I  could  do  with 
regard  to  one  of  these  limited-dividend 
projects.  If  that  failed  there  would  always 
be  Regent  Park,  although  apparently  one  has 
to  wait  years  to  get  in  there.  I  said  to  her: 
"Your  children  may  be  grown  up,  but  at  least 
there  is  Regent  Park. 

"That  is  a  genuine  low-rental  housing 
project  where  the  rent  is  scaled  to  your 
income  and  it  does  not  matter  how  small  your 
income  is,  you  get  in.  You  pay  rent  scaled 
to  your  income."  But  now,  even  Regent  Park's 
days  are  numbered  apparently.  We  see  this 
in  today's  Toronto  Daily  Star,  "Regent  tenants 
face  rent  boost.  Could  go  up  $5."  And  so 
apparently  what  is  now  being  proposed  is 
that  the  principle  of  rental  scaled  to  income 
is  being  at  least  partly  destroyed  even  in 
Regent  Park.  It  is  being  eroded.  Those  paying 
the  lowest  rentals,  in  other  words  those  with 
the  least  capacity  to  pay,  will  have  their 
rents  increased  $5  a  month;  the  rents  of  those 
paying  higher  rentals,  that  is,  those  with  a 
greater  capacity  to  pay,  will  go  up  by  some- 
what less.  The  whole  principle  is  down  the 
drain. 

In  conjunction  with  this  story,  the  Star  has 
a  subsidiary  story  headed,  "Lose  last  luxury 
as  Regent  rents  go  up";  it  reads  as  follows: 
The  widow  of  a  city  fireman  will  have 
only  $53  a  month  left  to  live  on  if  rents  in 
the   Regent   Park    North   housing   develop- 
ment are  raised  as  much  as  $5   a  month 
as  proposed  yesterday. 

Her  neighbour,  a  widow  living  on  a 
Veterans'  Affairs  Department  pension,  said 
an  increase  would  probably  mean  she 
would  have  to  give  up  her  television  set, 
her  "only  luxury  except  going  for  walks." 


And  so  on.  This  sort  of  thing  is  creating  real 
hardships  for  people  with  very  low  incomes, 
but  I  will  say  that  the  ladies  referred  to  here 
at  least  are  in  Regent  Park  North  and  are 
luckier  than  a  lot  of  others  I  know. 

I  have  another  case  in  my  constituency  of 
a  lady  who  was  offered  an  apartment  in  one 
of  the  so-called  limited-dividend  projects. 
She  is  an  old  age  pensioner  entirely  dependent 
upon  her  pension.  She  was  going  to  have  to 
pay  $49.50  a  month  rent  for  an  apartment 
in  this  limited-dividend  project,  out  of  a 
pension  of  $65  a  month  plus  some  small 
supplement  from  the  welfare  department. 
What  is  she  going  to  live  on  if  she  puts  out 
roughly  two-thirds  of  her  income  on  rent? 
Yet  there  are  no  low-rent  housing  projects, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  going  forward 
in  this  province  that  I  have  heard  of.  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  hon.  member  for  Perth,  Mr. 
Chairman;  I  sympathize  with  his  request 
but  I  can  see  that  he  does  not  have  a  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  liaving  it  accepted.  The  low- 
rent  principle  has  simply  gone  down  the 
drain,  and  even  the  few  projects  that  we 
now  have  based  on  that  principle  do  not  seem 
to  be  safe  from  attack. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  with  regard  to  redevelopment.  I  can 
see  no  evidence  anywhere  that  the  govern- 
ment is  serious  about  redevelopment  at  all. 
I  will  add,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  this 
government  is  primarily  responsible;  I  think  it 
is  far  more  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government.  When  one  compares  the  pitiful 
efforts  at  redevelopment  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  with  what  has  happened  in  many 
smaller  cities  south  of  the  border,  it  is  really 
enough  to  make  one  ashamed. 

The  main  difference,  I  agree,  is  the 
dynamic  role  that  the  federal  government 
plays  in  urban  redevelopment  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  the  totally  passive 
role  that  federal  governments  in  this  country 
over  the  years  have  always  played  in  all  of 
these  matters.  Just  to  underline  my  point 
on  redevelopment,  I  would  like  to  read  one 
paragraph  from  an  article  from  a  publication 
with  which  the  hon.  Minister  is  no  doubt 
familiar,  called  Ontario  Housing.  It  appeared 
in  the  June,  1962,  issue  and  it  was  written 
by  Stanley  H.  Pickett  of  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation.  He  said: 

The  existing  redevelopment  projects  have 
been  initiated  fairly  evenly  all  over  the 
past  six  years.  There  is  evidence  that  muni- 
cipalities continue  to  be  interested  in  the 
redevelopment  process,  and  several  pro- 
jects, several  of  considerable  size,  are 
known   to    be    under    active    consideration. 
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The  current  rate  of  redevelopment  is  quite 
inadequate,  lio\ve\'er,  when  measured 
against  the  size  of  blighted  areas.  Five 
hundred  acres  over  six  years  is  a  rate  which 
will  never  allow  the  larger  cities  to  catch 
up  with  their  extensive  problems.  Toronto, 
for  example,  has  at  least  1,000  acres  of 
generally  poor  residential  development. 

And  then  there  is  a  comment  about  Montreal, 
showing  the  situation  is  at  least  as  bad  there. 

This  is  the  sort  of  problem  that  we  have 
now  and  have  had  for  years,  as  far  as  urban 
blight  and  decay  and  the  need  for  redevelop- 
ment are  concerned.  There  really  has  not 
been  any  concentrated  attack  on  this  problem 
at  all. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that 
the  hon.  members  on  the  benches  opposite 
are  watching  the  clock  and  hoping  that  I  will 
wind  up  what  I  have  to  say.  In  deference  to 
them  I  have  left  out  quite  a  few  things  that 
I  have  had  in  my  notes  for  a  week  while  I 
was  waiting  for  these  estimates  to  come  up. 
I  am  going  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  making 
those  comments,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  comment  which  may  surprise  the 
hon.  Minister.  He  has  been  criticized,  and  the 
government  has  been  criticized  many  times 
for  the  amount  of  money  it  spends  on  publica- 
tions and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  a  good 
many  of  the  criticisms  because  I  think  a  good 
many  of  the  publications  with  which  this 
government  floods  the  province  are  a  total 
waste  of  money.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  I 
have  become  a  middleman  between  the  post- 
inan  and  the  garbage  man,  I  take  them  in 
the  front  door  from  the  postman  and  take 
them  to  the  back  door  and  give  them  to  the 
garbage  man.  But  there  are  several  excep- 
tions. 

There  is  one  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to,  and  that  is  the  publication  Ontario 
Housin<s,  which  I  think  is  a  topnotch  publica- 
tion, that  makes  a  very  useful  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  understanding  of 
problems  in  this  field.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
do  not  usually  have  time  to  read  it  all,  I  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  skimming  of  it;  but  I  find  it  a 
useful  and  valuable  source  of  information. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  branch  of 
the  department  concerned  that  issues  this 
publication. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Could  I  just  say  a 
couple  of  things  and  then  I  am  finished,  too, 
on  this?  Nobody  lias  mentioned  the  fact  that 
we  have  put  into  effect  this  year  something 
that  has  never  been  tried,  a  rental  certificate 
scheme.  New  York  has  followed  now  and  is 
trying  a  pilot  one,   as  are  we.   I  am  hoping 


that  the  municipalities  involved,  or  that  can 
be  involved,  in  the  rental  certificate  plan  will 
agree  to  come  along  with  us  and  this  is  .some- 
thing that  I  am  hoping  that  the  federal 
government  will  support,  becau.se  I  do  think 
that  this  can  fulfil  a  great  need. 

Another  thing  that  you  must  remember, 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  has  been  kind  enough 
to  acknowledge  it,  the  redevelopment  schemes 
in  this  country  are  basically,  to  a  large  extent, 
financed  federally,  but  we  would  like  to 
experiment  with  the  piuchase  of  existing 
houses.  The  difficulty  is  the  federal  legislation 
provides  that  this  can  only  be  done  in  re- 
development areas. 

The  difficulty  is  that  when  you  get  into  a 
redevelopment  area  all  of  the  buildings  have 
been  taken  out  and  so  there  is  no  question  of 
buying  these.  There  is  one  now  that  we 
might  try  in  Hamilton.  We  believe  that  if  we 
could  get  into  the  purchasing,  leasing,  rent- 
ing and  selling  where  necessary,  of  existing 
housing  generally,  other  than  redevelopment 
areas,  we  can  do  something  very  important 
in  this  province.  But  it  does  require  some 
imderstanding  by  the  municipalities  and  the 
federal  government  together.  I  have  not  given 
up  on  this  and  I  am  hopeful  they  will  come 
along  on  it. 

The  last  point  I  wanted  to  make  reference 
to  is  that  we  have  established  a  housing 
advisory  committee.  Mr.  Soble  is  the  chair- 
man of  it  and  there  are  a  lot  of  very  fine 
people  on  it  who  have  given  this  a  lot  of 
very  useful  recommendations— one  of  which 
is  that  they  are  studying,  as  are  we  now,  the 
desirability  of  establi.shing  in  Ontario  a 
housing  commission.  I  am  hoping  that  when 
the  House  comes  back  next  fall  we  will  be 
able  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  some  state- 
ment in  that  connection. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief  with 
my  remarks.  In  the  list  that  the  hon.  Minister 
read,  of  projects  that  were  held  up  across 
the  province,  one  he  mentioned  was  Hamilton. 
The  reason  the  Hamilton  project  was  held  up 
may  be  the  same  reason  across  the  province; 
it  is  in  relation  to  the  problem  that  I  raised 
in  not  having  a  proper  plan  in  the  first  place. 

In  regard  to  the  Hamilton  east  end 
urban  renewal  development,  they  got  to  the 
l)oint  of  going  before  the  board.  There  was, 
I  feel  it  was  unexpected,  opposition  to  the 
project  in  general;  because  the  opposition  had 
some  very  laudable  arguments  in  relation  to 
whether  the  proper  planning  had  been  done, 
whether  that  was  the  part  of  Hamilton  to  be 
redeveloped  and  all  of  the  ramifications,  and 
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I  am  sure  that,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  this 
was  the  reason  that  it  has  been  held  up 
somewhat. 

I  want  to  make  two  propositions  briefly, 
both  in  relation  to  the  housing  development. 
In  Hamilton  we  have  what  is  called  the 
Roxborough  Park  limited-income  rental  pro- 
ject. It  was  developed  under  the  federal- 
provincial  programme,  I  believe,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  in  the  early 
1950's.  When  the  survey  was  developed  at 
that  time,  of  course,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  rental  housing.  It  was  hard  to 
get  any  type  of  housing,  and  it  served  a  real 
purpose.  They  broke  new  ground  and  devel- 
oped this  svirvey. 

At  the  present  time  this  area  has  grown 
into  a  well-developed  lovely  community  and 
I  have  had  several  requests  to  look  into  a 
proposition  that  they  may  be  able  to  now 
buy  their  homes.  The  reason  given  is  that 
as  they  have  been  there  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  they  have  their  roots  in  the  com- 
munity, the  children  are  going  to  school,  they 
have  developed  lawns  and  streets  and  roads 
and  become  acquainted  with  neighbours;  and, 
as  you  know,  when  their  income  reaches  a 
certain  level  they  have  to  move  out.  Other 
people,  from  other  areas  who  are  on  the  list, 
are  moved  in. 

In  my  opinion,  from  what  brief  investi- 
gation I  could  make,  there  are  about  75  per 
cent  who  want  to  own  their  own  homes,  and 
they  would  like  to  stay  there.  This  proposition 
I  present  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  depart- 
ment. If  they  feel  it  valid  enough  and  feasible 
enough  that  it  might  merit  some  study,  I 
would  seek  an  answer  on  it  some  other  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maeaulay:  I  will  just  say  to  the 
hon,  gentleman  that  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  are  hoping  we  can  bring  about  in 
sort  of  co-operation— federally,  provincially 
and  municipally.  We  think  this  is  a  good  idea. 
We  think  that  public  housing  should  be  to 
encourage  people  to  integrate  in  a  community 
and,  having  done  so,  it  is  a  shame  to  uproot 
them  and  move  them  on.  We  think  that  this 
is  the  next  logical  step  and  I  am  hoping  that 
by  this  fall  we  will  be  able  to  have  something 
in  conjunction  with  the  province,  the  new 
federal  Minister,  and  the  municipalities.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  excellent  observation. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  second  observation  is: 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
informed  the  House  two  days  ago  that  he  had 
established  a  Metro  commission  to  look  into 
the  operations  of  Metro  and  all  its  aspects. 
This  is  what  I  would  recommend  across  the 
province:    I  feel  there  should  be  a  team   of 


commissioners  to  go  into  special  areas  and 
study  them  because  I  think  the  problem  is 
that  the  municipalities  cannot  afford  intensive 
studies  and  they  are  frightened  to  go  into 
some  of  these  projects,  afraid  politically  and 
afraid  financially,  and  that  if  leadership  was 
given  in  this  matter  it  would  help. 

I  would  just  like  to  cite  an  example  where 
it  would  help,  and  that  is  the  Hamilton  beach 
strip. 

At  one  time  the  Hamilton  beach  strip  was 
the  pride  of  Ontario.  It  had  first-class  boating, 
stately  homes,  good  fishing.  It  had  the  finest 
swimming  beaches  in  the  province  and  every- 
thing one  could  desire  in  the  horse-and-buggy 
days.  But,  with  the  coming  of  the  motor  age 
and  heavy  trucking,  the  smoke  and  dust  and 
grease,  and  now  the  overshadowing  Skyway 
that  was  built  to  remove  some  of  the  traflfic 
congestion,  the  outlook  for  the  Hamilton 
beach  strip  now  is  slow  deterioration  and  an 
eventual  slum  area.  And  I  feel  that  someone 
has  got  to  take  the  initiative  to  provide,  for 
the  residents  there,  a  future;  because  there 
is  no  future  for  them  there  now. 

Their  market  is  gone  because  of  restrictions. 
The  zoning  set  down  by  the  municipality  is 
residential  and,  at  present,  commercial  and 
it  is  going  to  slowly  deteriorate  into  a  slum 
area.  I  think  a  commission  should  be  sent 
in  to  study  the  situation,  look  at  it,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  industrial,  residential 
or  park  and  recreation. 

The  Steel  Company  of  Canada  have  bought 
property  on  the  bay  side  of  it.  They  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  mills  there  in  the  near 
future,  scrap  piles,  and  this  sort  of  thing. 
Whatever  is  decided  it  should  be  best  used 
for,  the  people  should  know  so  that  they  can 
plan.  If  it  is  going  to  be  residential,  some- 
body should  tell  them  that  this  is  what  is 
going  to  take  place,  and  the  area  should  be 
defined,  and  expropriation  take  place  in  an 
orderly  manner  so  that  they  can  get  out  of  it 
and  look  to  a  new  future  without  too  many 
losses. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  park  lands,  recreation, 
which  I  think  would  be  the  real  solution,  then 
a  public  relations  job  has  got  to  be  done, 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  better 
spot  in  the  province  that  could  be  developed 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned  than 
that  beach  strip  if  it  was  developed  into  a 
parks  and  recreation  area.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  who  agree  witli  this,  even  the  council 
and  some  of  the  planners;  but  the  councilmen 
just  will  not  take  the  initiative  because  they 
know  it  needs  a  public  relations  job  to  sell 
it.  If  it  is  going  to  cost  the  municipality  some 
money,   the   whole   city  will   recognize  it   is 
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going  to  benefit  the  whole  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding area.  I  make  these  two  propositions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  department,  but 
somebody  has  got  to  be  able  to  study  the 
situation  and  report  to  the  municipahty  and 
help  mould  public  opinion  as  to  the  benefit 
of  this  type  of  programme. 

Mr.  M.  Belanger  (Windsor-Sandwich):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  one  little 
observation  here.  Last  Friday  morning,  the 
hon.  Minister  did  announce  to  this  House, 
and  also  during  this  he  also  announced  pro- 
vincially,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
downtown  redevelopment  programme  in  the 
city  of  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  just  on  a  point 
of  order!  I  made  no  such  announcement,  and 
I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Belanger:  I  said  that  you  were  pro- 
posing this,  that  you  had  made  some 
arrangement  with  the  mayor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No.  Now  just  a 
moment!  I  repeated  this  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  raised 
this.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Windsor  had  come  to  me,  and  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  with  a  proposal  effecting  the  re- 
development of  downtown  Windsor;  and  I 
said,  when  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman)  raised  the  proposi- 
tioin,  that  perhaps  we  should  have  a  new 
park  there.  I  said  I  thought  that  perhaps 
this  proposition  would  be  much  more  effective 
in  terms  of  Windsor,  perhaps  he  would  like 
to  look  into  it,  and  that  was  that. 

Afterwards,  somebody  from  the  press  in 
Windsor  came  to  me  and  said,  "What  is  this 
about?"  I  said,  "I  think  you  should  discuss 
it  with  the  mayor,  because  he  has  the  details 
of  the  programme.  But  I  will  say  this  to 
you:  We  said  to  the  mayor  that  we  will  be 
going  to  Ottawa  and  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  it  with  the  new  govern- 
ment. We  did  not  have  a  chance  at  that 
stage,  because  the  election  was  nearly  over; 
we  will  talk  about  this  with  the  new  govern- 
ment and  say  to  them  that  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  change  their  rules  with  reference 
to  urban  redevelopment,  we  would  certainly 
be  prepared  to  sec  where  we  could  fit  into 
the  programme."  That  is  all  that  has  been 
said. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Apparently  there  has  been  a 
clarification,  because  that  was  not  the  way 
the  story  was  received  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
last  week,  last  Saturday;  I  am  just  reading 
yesterday's  paper— 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  has  read  all  that  into  the 
record  but  I— 

Mr.  Belanger:  Yesterday's  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  he  read  some- 
thing else  then. 

Mr.  Belanger:  This  is  yesterday's  paper 
and  I  see  they  are  going  to  send,  it  says  here— 

The  heading  is: 

Martin  and  Gray  Seek  Am  For 
Redevelopment  Plan 
The  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  External  Affairs 
Minister  and  Herb  Gray,  Liberal,  Essex 
West,  are  seeking  federal  aid  toward  a 
proposed  new  Windsor  redevelopment  pro- 
gramme. 

Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    This    does    not    come 
under  this  department,  under  housing. 

Mr.  Belanger:  This  comes  under  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Belanger:  It  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Tills  is  a  federal 
proposition. 

Mr.  Belanger:  This  is  the  same  programme 
that  you  were  talking  about,  on  which  you 
were  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  federal 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  As  a  way  of  building 
industry  in  Windsor,  that  is  all  I  was  talking 
about.  When  I  mentioned  this,  that  is  the 
only  reason  I  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  I  want  to  say  this:  If 
>ou  will  just  let  me  go  on,  you  will  see. 

The  two  Windsor  area  MPs  said  today 
that  they  had  been  asked  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  federal  housing  authorities  to 
enable  Windsor  to  carry  out  a  redevelop- 
ment scheme  for  a  downtown  blighted 
area.  Legislation  exists  for  federal  and  pro- 
vincial aid  toward  the  acquisition  and 
clearing  of  old  commercial  areas  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  but  the  federal  housing 
legislation  provides  no  way  for  such  areas 
if  they  are  to  be  used  again  for  commercial 
building. 

The  Windsor  proposal  is  to  redevelop  the 
downtown  area  in  question  for  commercial 
purposes.  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Gray  said  they 
had  approached  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Garland, 
Minister  of  National  Revenue  and  Minister 
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responsible  for  federal  housing  activities, 
to  see  if  the  Windsor  plan  could  receive 
federal  assistance.  They  suggested  that  if 
necessary  federal  housing  legislation  should 
be  amended  to  provide  for  rehabilitation 
of  blighted  areas,  urban  areas  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Am  I  not  talking  about  the  same  affair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  are  talking  about 
what  happened  a  few  days  ago,  but  that  does 
not  come  under  these  estimates  at  the 
moment,  of  housing;  because  what  Windsor 
is  proposing  is  not  housing— that  is  why  they 
need  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Belanger:  Well,  all  I  want  to  say- 
maybe  I  am  under  the  wrong  heading,  but 
the  point  I  want  to  make  clear  is  the  thing 
that  you  were  discussing  the  other  day:  That 
you  would  like  to  get  this  thing  planned, 
that  you  were  seeking  federal  aid.  The  point 
that  I  want  to  make,  before  you  make  any 
announcement  to  that  effect,  is:  Why  do  you 
not  say  that  this  is  something  you  are  seeking 
to  do  but  do  not  say  you  are  going  to  do 
it,  because  you  are  setting  up  the  hopes  of 
these  people?  In  other  words,  you  should 
have  cleared  up  the  affair  before  you  made 
the  announcement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  You  look  in  Hansard 
an^l  you  will  see  that  I  said  we  were  going 
to  go  and  ask  them  if  they  would  amend 
their  legislation;  and  I  was  saying  that  if 
they  would,  we  would  see  then  what  assist- 
ance we  would  be  able  to  give  to  such  a 
project. 

:  Mr.,  Belanger:  You  knew  the  existing  legis- 
If^tiom 

•Hon,  Mr.  Macaulay:  Our  legislation  is  not 
liitiited  to  a  redevelopment  area.  Theirs  is; 
it  is  limited  to  housing,  ours  is  not.  So  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do  something  if  the 
federal  legislation  can  be  amended,  and  that 
is  all  I  will  say. 

JSir.  Belanger:  Well,  all  I  want  to  clear 
is  tfiis  point:  If  it  falls  through,  then  I  want  to 
say  this  before  you  make  the  announcement. 
I  do:  not  want  you  to  come  back  and  say, 
"Well,  it  is  because  of  the  goverrunent  that 
you  have  there  that  does  not  want  to  co- 
operate," because  this  is  one  way  that  I  can 
see  where  politics  is  being  played. 

You  are  going  to  say:  "Well,  here  we  are 
trying  to  do  something,  and  they  will  not 
give  it  to  you,"  because  before  you  made  the 
announcement,  you  knew  what  the  legislation 
waSi 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  quite  sure,  if  I 
was  not  able  to  convince  the  Conservative 
government,  you  would  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize the  desire  of  all  to  get  along  here  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  order  to  pursue  that, 
let  me  ask  a  number  of  questions  of  the  hon. 
Minister,  rather  than  to  try  to  enunciate 
what  I  believe  the  position  to  be.  Sir,  a  year 
ago  or  thereabouts  you  put  out  a  plan,  or  at 
least  a  booklet,  and  outlined  your  12-point 
programme.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know 
in  very  simple  language  is  the  answer  to  the 
various  suggestions  that  you  made  in  that 
12-point  programme. 

For  example,  on  the  page  opposite  the  first 
point  of  the  12-point  housing  programme, 
you  suggested  that  in  the  year  1962,  under 
your  bold  new  programme,  Ontario  in  one 
year  hopes  to  place  in  occupancy  about  as 
many  families  as  have  been  placed  in  the 
rest  of  Canada  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Now  rather  than  go  into  a  lot  of  elabora- 
tion I  simply  draw  your  attention  to  that 
point,  and  then  ask:  How  many  rental  hous- 
ing units  were  in  fact  completed  in  1962? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  These  all  were  not  to 
be  done,  that  was  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
overall  programme.  I  hoped  that  we  would 
be  able  to  put  into  occupation  some  3,000 
units  last  year,  not  through  the  rental  certifi- 
cate plan  but  through  the  whole  12-point 
plan. 

In  the  rental  certificate  plan,  we  were 
hoping  to  put  something  like  300  families 
altogether,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  that  for  a  number  of  reasons  but 
the  most  important  one  of  which  is  that  we 
had  to  go  through  1,000  houses  to  find 
approximately  200  homes  that  were  accept- 
able and  the  screening  was  absolutely  un- 
believable. 

This  was  one  of  the  problems  that  a  pilot 
project  turns  vip.  There  are  about  178  in  the 
rental  certificate  programme.  We  have  under 
construction  at  the  moment  868,  which  I 
had  hoped  that  we  would  have  had  finished 
this  year  and  some  500  approximately  that  we 
put  into  possession.  Very  much  less  than  I 
had  hoped  for. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
proceed  with  the  12-points  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  The  first  point  is  identified  as  the 
land  assembly  and  rental  housing  scheme. 
Now,  may  I  ask  specifically,  how  many  pro- 
jects were  actually  signed,  or  contract 
arranged,  during  the  calendar  year  1962? 
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Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    Under   which   head- 


ing: 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Number  one,  the  first 
of  tlie  12-point  liousing  programme,  the  land 
assembly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Under  land  assembly? 
Just  a  moment.  Under  land  assembly,  we  had 
five  projects  requested,  there  are  12  in  the 
planning  stage  at  the  moment.  Under  develop- 
ment or  contracts  which  were  awarded  during 
the  year,  there  were  eight,  and  projects  for 
lots  sold  or  are  available  for  sale  there  are  48. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Were  there  in  fact  eight 
contracts  signed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Projects  under  de- 
velopment or  where  contracts  were  awarded, 
I  am  advised  there  were  eight.  They  are: 
Guelph  8,  Hamilton  62,  Kenora  28,  Kingston 
section  1—228,  Kingston  section  2—40,  St. 
Thomas  99,  Teck  Township  63,  Tisdale  39, 
for  a  total  of  567  in  the  eight  different  de- 
velopment plans  were  either  underway  or 
where  contracts  were  awarded.  That  is  the 
number  of  lots— 568  lots  are  involved. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  try  to  summarize, 
and  you  tell  me  whether  I  am  correct  or  not? 
Are  you  in  fact  saying  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1962,  500-odd  new  lots  were 
undertaken  and  contracts  signed  in  respect  to 
land  assembly  schemes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  for  lots  only? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Lots  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  in  the  places  I 
read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  they  were  actually 
started  and  contracts  signed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  what  I  am 
advised,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  My  information  was  that 
there  were  no  new  contracts  in  1962. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  incorrect,  I 
am  advised. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  imder  the  second 
one,  that  is  rental  certificate  plan,  you  told  us 
that  there  were  178.  Is  that  correct? 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  was  limited,  as 
you  know,  to  Metropolitan  Toronto.  We  have 
increased  the  amount  for  this  year  and  I 
have  the  assurance  of  the  government  that  if 
additional  funds  are  needed  to  complete  the 
pilot  plan  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  federal 
government  and  the  other  mimicipalities, 
there  will  be  whatever  additional  funds  are 
needed. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  have  some- 
thing, I  think  maybe  it  was  500  I  had  hoped, 
1  cannot  remember  what  it  was.  Is  that  the 
amoimt  that  we  actually  thoiight  we  would 
bo  able  to  produce  with  that  amoimt  of 
money?  We  found  that  after  going  through 
over  1,000  houses,  we  were  only  able  to  find 
178  that  were  acceptable.  In  143  cases  the 
rent  was  too  high,  in  120  cases  the  house  was 
substandard,  in  52  there  was  inadequate 
shopping  and  transportational  facilities,  in  64, 
after  we  had  agreed  or  were  negotiating,  the 
owners  withdrew  the  house— I  presume  be- 
cause they  found  another  tenant  or  sold  it. 

There  were  block  concentrations  in  332. 
We  are  trying  to  avoid  that.  We  are  trying 
to  not  get  them  all  together,  to  separate 
them. 

Tlierc  were  limited  dividends— 75  of  them 
tliat  were  offered  were  limited  dividend  and 
we  did  not  want  to  include  those. 

So  this  shows  some  786  were  rejected  out 
of  a  total  of  942.  So  it  takes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  screening  to  get  these 
things.  This  is  why  we  are  now  going  to  have 
a  registry  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  where  we 
can  keep  a  permanent  record  of  all  of  these 
things. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  a  year  ago  when  this  project  was 
announced  that  it  was  a  very  commendable 
thing  and  I  am  sure  it  still  is.  Am  I  right 
when  I  presume  that  under  the  philosophy 
of  this  particular  method  of  assisting  housing, 
you  simply  paid  part  of  the  rent  charged  by  a 
private  landlord? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  I  think 
happened  is  this.  We  arranged  for  a  person 
who  needs  housing  and  we  find  a  house  where 
a  fellow  is  looking  for  a  tenant;  the  landlord 
enters  into  a  lease  between  himself  and  the 
tenant  at,  let  us  say,  $100  or  $80- 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  prevailing  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —or  whatever  it  is. 
The  tenant  can  only  pay  $60,  then  we  pay  the 
balance;  the  housing  authority  does  it,  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  housing  authority  does 
it.   They  enter  into   a  lease  with   the  house- 
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hold   owner  and   then   they   assign   the   lease 
or  sub-let  it  to  the  new  tenant. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  in  any  event  you 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  investing  capital 
money.  You  do  not  have  to  build  an  apart- 
ment or  a  house  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  effect,  if  the  prevail- 
ing commercial  rental  is,  as  you  say,  $80,  that 
accommodation  could  be  rented  to  anybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  housing  authority 
rents  it  for  whatever  is  the  proper  rent  and 
then  turns  around  and  rents  it  at  some  lesser 
rent  and  they  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  you  would  think 
this  would  dramatically  assist  the  persons  who 
cannot  afford  high  rents.  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand why  yoii  would  not  get  a  fantastic 
demand  for  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  know  this,  and  I 
thought  so  too.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be 
room  for  it  in  a  number  of  communities.  I 
saw  it  as  a  very  important  arm  in  housing;  I 
am  afraid  it  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  a 
fringe.  That  is  to  say,  not  one  of  the  hearts 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   I  cannot  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  the  first  step  was 
this,  and  you  see  it  allowed  the  integration 
in  a  community  all  over  the  place  and  not 
in  ghettos  and  high-rise  places  and  so  on. 
The  next  step,  I  think,  and  I  think  the  one 
that  this  proves  is  desirable,  is  in  effect  to 
move  into  areas  where  you  can  purchase 
houses. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Very 
loosely! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  mean  no  offence,  but 
this  is  a  phrase  that  has  been  used,  "putting 
people  together,"  simply  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  live  separately. 

But  if  we  can  now  get  into  a  project  where 
the  federal  government  and  municipalities 
will  support  us  in  buying  existing  housing,  as 
well  as  renting  it,  other  than  in  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  I  think  this  is  the  real  area  in 
which  it  will  come  about.  But  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  convince  anybody  to  go 
along  with  this.  I  hope  this  year  we  can.  For 
example,  the  project  that  the  hon.  member 
opposite  mentioned  in  Windsor  will  be  a 
major  breakthrough  if  they  will  agree  to  that. 


Mr.  Wintenneyer:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
think  there  is  any  need  for  an  area  to  go 
this  thing  alone  in  part?  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  feel  he  has  access  to  sufficient  funds 
and  credit  actually  to  imdertake  some  of 
these  projects  that  are,  in  fact,  self-liquidat- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  are  not  getting 
to  be  self-liquidating.  In  any  of  the  metro- 
politan areas  they  are  simply  not  self-liquidat- 
ing for  the  reason  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  has  mentioned— that  the  people  are 
simply  not  able  to  pay  a  self-liciuidating  rent. 
We  are  finding  that  every  public  housing  unit 
that  is  being  built  in  many  of  the  larger  cities 
now  has  to  be  svibsidized  as  to  the  rent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Furthermore,  may  I 
just  say  that  the  moment  we  get  into  the 
position  in  the  province  where  we  say  we  are 
prepared  to  do  this  alone  and  relieve  every- 
body else,  we  are  going  to  be  in  it  100  per 
cent  and  you  would  never  get  anybody  into 
it  to  help. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  true,  I  realize 
that,  although  Rockefeller  certainly  has  gone, 
I  think,  into  this  field— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  say  this,  the 
head  of  the  housing  commission  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  a  lady  Cabinet  member  in 
effect,  has  said,  "I  vi'ould  far  rather  have 
your  plan  than  some  of  our  buildings  because 
with  your  plan,  if  you  can  get  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  involved  and  sell 
this,  you  have  a  much  greater  chance  of 
having  a  first-class  housing  programme  in 
Ontario,  than  we  ever  have  with  the  hodge- 
podges  we  have  built  all  over  the  United 
States."  She  made  this  statement  publicly 
here,  that  we  have  a  very  fine  programme.  In 
fact,  she  referred  to  it  as  the  best  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

Mr.  Belanger:  May  I  ask  a  question,  please, 
for  some  information?  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Suters,  director  of  the  housing  branch  of 
the  department,  stating  that  the  survey  for 
the  city  of  Windsor's  need  for  public  housing 
had  been  accepted.  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
any  report  of  that  as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  awfully  sorry, 
but  I  did  not  understand— 

Mr.  Belanger:  This  letter  is  dated  Decem- 
ber 7  from  Mr.  Suters  to  me,  and  is  about 
the   survey   of  need   and  demand  for  public 
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housing  in  tlie  city  of  Windsor.  The  housing      ment  of  Economics  and  Development  for  the 
lias  been  approved  and  they  were  going  to      year  ending  March  31,  1964. 
start   on   this   in    the   month    of   February.    I 

want  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  had  ^o"-  J-  ^-  Rol>arts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 

a  report  on  that.                                                            ^^^'^^^  *^^^^'  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 

certain  resolutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  it  will  be  finished,  Motion  agreed  to. 

I  am  advised,  at  the  end  of  May. 

The    House   resumed,    Mr.    Speaker   in   the 

Mr.  Belanger:  Thank  you  very  much.  chair. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Vote    405    and    vote    413  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 

agreed  to.  of  .supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions. 

That  concludes  the  estimates  of  the  Depart-  Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:    The  committee  of  supply  reports  the  following  resolutions: 
Resolved, 

That  supply  in  the  following  amounts  and  to  defray  the   expenses   of  the  government 

departments  named,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1964: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Main    office    $  548,700 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  branch  898,200 

Co-operatives   branch    47,500 

Dairy  branch   757,500 

Extension  branch    2,666,800 

Farm  economics  and  statistics  branch  349,600 

Farm  products  inspection  service  513,000 

Farm  products  marketing  board  67,600 

Information  branch  277,500 

Live  stock  branch  1,522,200 

Marketing  development  branch  141,900 

Ontario  junior  farmer  loans  branch   91,300 

Ontario  telephone  service  commission  117,100 

Soils  and  crops  branch  284,700 

Demonstration  farm,  New  Liskeard   74,500 

Horticultural    experiment   station,    Vineland    502,100 

Kemptville  Agricultural  School   .574,250 

Western  Ontario  agricultural  school,  Ridgetown   487,750 

Federated  colleges,  Guelph  8,403,700 

Agricultural  rehabilitation  and  development  branch   525,100 

Department  of  Attorney-General 

Main  office  524,000 

Chief  judge— county   and  district   courts    37,000 

Division  court  judges   28,000 

Judges'  staff-Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  84,000 

Master-Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  121,000 

Registrar- Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  198,000 

Supreme   court   reporters    217,000 

Accountant— Supreme   Court  of  Ontario    51,000 

Legislative  counsel   and  registrar  of  regulations   81,000 

Laboratory    433,000 

Probation    services     1,496,000 

Fire   marshal    634,000 

Ontario  securities  commi.ssion   278,000 

Inspector  of  legal  offices   .3,340,000 

Criminal  justice  accounts   1,322,000 

Master  of  titles   283,000 

Director  of  titles  86,000 
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Department  of  Attorney-General,  continued 

Emergency  measures $        408,000 

Supervising  coroner  66,000 

Official  guardian 315,000 

Public   trustee    795,000 

Ontario  provincial  police   17,400,000 

Ontario  police  college  314,000 

Ontario  police  commission  86,000 

Co-ordinator  of  justice  administration   18,000 

Traffic   safety   programme    35,000 

Department  of  Civil  Service 

Main  office  64,000 

Position  administration   187,500 

Recruiting  and  testing  services  199,000 

Training  and  development  services  94,500 

Administrative  services  283,500 

Pay  research  51,500 

Joint  advisory  council  and  public  service  appeal  boards  23,000 

Programmes  and  standards  19,000 

Department  of  Economics  and  Development 

Main  office  283,000 

Economic  council   150,000 

Economics  branch  160,500 

Financial  research  branch  89,500 

Housing  branch  1,262,000 

Ontario  development  agency  195,000 

Ontario  House  : 576,000 

Ontario  research  foundation   1,192,500 

Ontario-St.   Lawrence  development  commission    1,928,000 

Regional  development  services   185,000 

Special  research  and  surveys  branch  165,000 

Trade  and  industry  branch  1,296,500 

Housing  branch  4,370,000 

Department  of  Education 

Main  office  and  general  departmental  expenses  887,000 

Elementary  education  branch  3,644,000 

Secondary  education  branch   1,367,000 

Technological  and  trades  training  branch  5,396,000 

Teacher  education  branch 4,650,000 

Professional  development  branch   510,000 

Special  educational  services  branch  3,007,000 

Registrar's    branch    1,540,000 

Curriculum  and  text-books  branch  164,000 

Other  educational  services  658,000 

Dominion-provincial  agreements   34,356,000 

Scholarships,  bursaries,  etc 1,990,000 

Legislative  grants,  etc 244,167,000 

Miscellaneous  grants  682,000 

Grants  to  provincial  and  other  universities,  etc 69,456,000 

Teachers'  superannuation,   etc 4,000 

Main    office    3,000,000 
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Department  of  Energy  Resourees 

Main    office    $        150,000 

Utilization   inspection  branch    330,000 

Drilling  and  production  branch 103,000 

Ontario   energy   board    90,000 

Energy  studies  branch   58,000 

Department  of  Health 

Main  office  4,676,700 

Public  health  administration  branch   1,910,700 

Public  health  nursing  branch   79,000 

Maternal  and  child  health  branch  129,100 

Dental  service  branch   84,400 

Nursing  branch  415,900 

Epidemiology  branch   890,500 

Medical  rehabilitation  branch  543,000 

Tuberculosis  prevention  branch    5,574,200 

Industrial  hygiene  branch   685,000 

Environmental   sanitation  branch    273,000 

Laboratory  branch    2,977,000 

Mental  health  branch  63,303,500 

Hospital  services  commission  of  Ontario  55,907,000 

Department  of  Highways 

Main    office    4,059,000 

Maintenance— King's  highways  and  other  roads  78,417,000 

Construction  and  other  capital  projects  192,500,000 

Department  of  Insurance 

Main    office    473,000 

Department  of  Labour 

Main  office  667,000 

Apprenticeship  branch   1,286,000 

Conciliation  services  394,000 

Industry  and  labour  board  284,000 

Labour  relations  board   466,000 

Safety  and  technical  services   1,444,000 

Human  rights  commission  75,000 

Industry  and  labour  board  9,500,000 

Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 

Main    office    1,761,000 

Conservation  authorities  branch  1,264,000 

Fish  and  wildlife  branch  589,000 

Forest  protection  branch  192,000 

Lands  and  surveys  branch  880,000 

Parks  branch   1,130,000 

Research  branch   946,000 

Timber  branch    1,007,000 

Forest   ranger   school    216,000 

Junior   ranger   programme    700,000 

Basic  organization  18,624,000 

Extra  fire  fighting  750,000 

Conservation  authorities  branch   5,000,000 

Lands  and  surveys  branch   100,000 

Timber  branch  200,000 

Basic  organization  5,000,000 
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Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor 

Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  $  27,000 

Department  of  Mines 

Main    office    442,000 

Geological  branch  942,000 

Mines  inspection  branch   322,000 

Laboratories  branch   179,000 

Sulphur  fumes  arbitrator  23,000 

Mining  lands  branch  354,000 

Main  office  1,000,000 

Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 

Main  office  and  branches   46,488,000 

Ontario  municipal  board   387,000 

Ontario  water  resources  commission  2,650,000 

Main  office  1,130,000 

Ontario  water  resources  commission  17,000,000 

Department  of  Prime  Minister 

Main    office    93,000 

Cabinet  office    85,000 

Office  of  Provincial  Auditor 

Office  of  provincial  auditor  498,000 

Department  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  Citizenship 

Main   office    1,030,200 

Office  of  the  Speaker  54,000 

Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  and  chief  election  officer  123,800 

Queen's  printer   215,500 

Registrar  general's  branch  755,500 

Sessional  requirements   1,068,000 

Post  office  700,000 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Main  office  6,894,000 

Child  welfare  branch  5,957,000 

Day  nurseries  branch  289,000 

Field  services  branch  1,393,000 

Finance  and  administration  branch  238,000 

General  welfare   assistance  branch    13,682,000 

Homes  for  the  aged  branch  2,847,000 

Rehabilitation  services   400,000 

Welfare    allowances   branch    29,429,000 

Welfare  allowances  branch  16,354,000 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Main    office    1,038,500 

Ontario  government  buildings  8,690,500 

Leased  premises    1,950,000 

Maintenance  of  locks,  bridges,  dams  and  docks,  etc 125,000 

Aid  to  drainage  685,000 

Miscellaneous     165,000 

Public   buildings    33,000,000 

Dams,  docks  and  locks  975,000 
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Department  of  Reform  Institutions 

Main  office  

Parole    and    rehabilitation    service 


Institutions    (Ontario    reformatories,    industrial    farms,    training    schools    and 
district  jails)  


2,298,000 
514,000 

16,884,000 


Department  of  Transport 

Main  office  

Ontario  high\va>'  transport  board  .  ., 

Highway    safety    branch    

Motor  vehicles  administration  

Motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund 


535,000 
139,000 
475,000 
5,216,000 
350,000 


Department  of  Tra\el  and  Publicity 

Main    office    

Administrative  services  branch   

Publicity  branch    

Advertising  branch   

Tourist  promotion  and  information  branch 
Tourist  industry  and  de\elopment  branch 

Division  of  archives   

Theatres   branch    


92,000 
114,000 
182,000 
932,500 
283,000 
453,000 
223,500 
108,000 


Treasury  Department 

Main  office  and  public  debt 
Accounts   division    


633,000 

518,000 

Revenue    division    4,986,000 


Data  processing  branch  

Ontario   racing  commission 


429,000 
213,000 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Fifty-second  order. 
Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  automobile  insurance. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  for  putting  this  matter 
onto  the  order  paper.  I  thought  that  before 
this  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  but  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  automobile 
insurance  was  well  worth  commenting  upon 
for  just  a  few  moments. 

First  of  all,  sir,  let  me  commend  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  that  he  did  in  leading  this 
committee.  I  think  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  served  on  it  will  agree  that  this 
was  a  good  committee,  that  it  worked  hard 
and  that  it  acliicved  real  results. 

When  the  committee  was  first  set  up,  sir, 
it  had  to  deal  with  a  very  serious  problem  in 
this  province  and  in  many  jurisdictions.  That 
was  the  whole  question  of  automobile  insur- 
ance and  the  pcoph^  who  drive  on  the  road. 
Early  on,  the  determination  had  been  made 
that  government  should  decide  who  could 
drive  and  who  could  not,  and  government 
should  set  the  niles  and  regulations  about 
automobile  insurance. 


Through  a  series  of  reports,  I  think  it  was 
three,  these  policies  were  set  out  and  were 
adopted  by  government.  The  end  result,  sir, 
was  that  in  a  period  during  which  this  com- 
mittee sat,  the  number  of  insured  driving  on 
Ontario  roads  rose  from  91  per  cent  to  some 
99  per  cent.  The  minimum  limits  for  insur- 
ance policies  rose  from  $5,000  and  $10,000 
to  a  $35,000  limit  across  the  board. 

I  think,  sir,  that  the  crowning  achievement 
in  the  efforts  of  this  committee  was  the 
luianimous  final  report— with  one  dissenting 
remark  by  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East  ( Mr.  Davison ) ,  although  he  agreed 
substantially  in  principle  but  thought  the 
principle  could  have  been  done  another  way. 

I  regret,  sir,  that  the  government  has  not 
seen  fit  in  this  session  to  bring  forward  legis- 
lation implementing  the  recommendations.  It 
is  my  very  strong  feeling  that  when  the 
recommendations  on  this  report  are  carried 
out,  if  they  are  carried  out,  Ontario  will  then 
be  able  to  say  that  it  has  the  finest  system 
of  automobile  insurance  in  the  world.  This 
final  chapter  is  needed:  I  had  hoped  that 
we  would  see  before  this  session  closed  the 
necessary  enabling  legislation  to  carry  out 
these  recommendations. 

I   think,   sir,   that   in   regard   to  the  ability 
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of  private  business  to  carry  on  an  industry 
such  as  the  insurance  industry  with  the  co- 
operation and  with  the  supervision  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  had  an  excellent  example  in 
the  functioning  of  this  committee.  Notwith- 
standing the  feeling  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  East  in  this  regard,  I  think  the  way 
is  highlighted  for  the  carrying  on  of  private 
initiative  in  the  insurance  industry,  which  at 
the  same  time  will  provide  a  real  service  for 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  any 
recommendation  that  would  arbitrarily  take 
into  government  something  that  private  initi- 
ative can  run  reasonably  well.  Nor  would  I 
want  to  be  a  part  of  taking  into  government 
an  industry  which  would  put  out  of  work 
some  25,000  or  30,000  people  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  say,  sir,  that  one 
of  the  fine  points,  one  of  the  most  laudatory 
points  about  this  recommendation  is  that 
government  can  co-operate  with  private 
industry  and  that  a  real  job  can  be  done  for 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  final  word  I  wanted  to  say  in  this 
regard,  sir,  is  this,  that  as  a  member  of  tlie 
Legislature,  when  I  first  came  into  this  House 
I  wondered  really  whether  an  Opposition 
member  could  have  a  real  part  in  formulating 
policies  of  the  government.  My  activities  on 
this  committee,  and  the  results  of  this  com- 
mittee's work,  have  convinced  me  that 
Opposition  members  can  play  a  real  part,  not 
only  in  criticizing  constructively  and  in  seeing 
their  ideas  taken  on  occasion  by  government 
and  enacted  into  legislation,  but  in  select 
committees  of  this  type  in  solving  a  difficult 
problem  and  in  bringing  about  better  legis- 
lation for  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me,  sir,  to  have 
taken  part  in  this  committee,  and  I  feel  as 
one  member  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
one  of  the  real  contributions  I  have  been  able 
to  make  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  saying  a  few  words  on  this 
report  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  enjoyed 
very  much  working  with  the  committee, 
certainly  with  the  chairman.  I  thought  he 
was  a  very  fair  chairman.  He  listened  to  our 
problems,  and  I  think  basically  that  some  of 
our  problems  have  come  out  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  I  think  now  if  this  report 
was  accepted  that  we  would  have  the 
principle  of  compensation  without  fault.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  we  in  the  New 
Democratic  Party  felt  was  needed  in  Ontario. 

I  was  quite  surprised  the  other  day  in 
listening  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.   Auld)   explaining  how  we  had  99   per 


cent  of  the  people  in  Ontario  covered  by 
insurance  now.  I  think  he  was  a  little  out 
in  his  statement.  It  is  quite  all  right  to  say 
that  99  per  cent  of  the  people  are  buying 
insurance,  but  neither  he  nor  the  insurance 
people  on  the  committee  could  give  us  any 
statement  to  the  effect  of  how  many  people 
who  bought  insurance  cancelled  out  before 
their  year  was  up.  I  think  this  was  one  of  the 
basic  arguments  that  I  was  arguing  for  on 
the  committee— that  it  should  be  insurance 
run  by  the  government.  I  feel  that  when  we 
have  insurance  and  state  that  everybody 
should  be  covered,  then  it  is  up  to  the 
government  to  give  the  people  that  insurance 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  When  you  look  at  the 
basis  of  400  or  500  different  units  looking 
after  insurance,  I  do  not  think  that  you  can 
give  that  insurance  as  cheaply  as  you  can 
when  you  have  it  run  under  government 
control. 

The  actuary  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee from  the  United  States  was  very 
interested  and  I  asked  him  if  we  had  com- 
pulsory insurance  was  there  any  specific  way 
in  which  it  should  be  nm.  He  said  the  only 
way  that  it  could  be  run  would  be  by  the 
government.  He  said  if  it  is  compulsory,  it 
does  not  work  out  when  it  is  run  by  private 
enterprise,  and  basically  that  is  our  argument. 

I  think  that  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
insurance  companies,  maybe  we  will  be  get- 
ting more  out  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
than  we  ever  got  before.  We  are  going  to 
have  portable  pensions  which  they  are 
going  to  run,  we  are  going  to  have  Medicare, 
and  now  possibly  car  insurance.  I  feel  that 
my  argument  was  basically  right,  that  we 
must  give  the  people  the  insurance  as  cheaply 
as  possible  and  under  a  government  plan.  I 
felt  this  was  the  way  to  do  it. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Forty-eighth  order: 
Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on  ways 
and  means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  waited  the  greater  part  of  this  day 
with  my  usual  patience  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  I  have  been  conscious  of  a  curious 
paradox  within  myself,  sir.  You  will  appreciate 
with  me  that  it  was  something  like  an  ex- 
pectant father  pacing  the  waiting  rooms  in 
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the  maternity  hospital  waiting  for  the  birtli 
to  take  place,  and  on  the  other  hand  when 
one  had  a  consciousness  of  birth  one  also  had 
a  consciousness  that  these  were  the  dying 
hours  of  this  session.  So,  sir,  it  was  a  curious 
paradox  of  both  life  and  death. 

It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  traditional,  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  admires  and  loves  tradition, 
to  make  some  reference  to  yourself  at  the 
opening  of  one's  remarks  on  this  debate.  I 
remember  the  day,  sir,  for  it  seems  like  but 
yesterday,  when  you  first  became  invested 
with  the  high  office  that  you  hold,  and  with 
great  humility  you  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  House. 
As  Speakers  had  before  you  for  400  years, 
sir— that  is  how  long  your  office  has  lasted— 
>ou  asked  for  the  grants  of  the  traditional 
freedoms  for  all  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature, the  right  of  access  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  person  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
>'ou  begged  him  always  to  put  a  favoiuable 
construction  on  the  deliberations  of  this 
House. 

I  suppose,  after  all,  in  the  modern  practice 
it  is  the  electorate  that  puts  its  construction 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  House,  but  the 
request  for  that  attitude,  made  traditionally 
to  the  Crown,  reminds  us  that  once  Parlia- 
ments met  under  the  watchful  eye  of  des- 
potic monarchs.  In  those  Tudor  days,  the 
Speaker  himself  took  personal  responsibility 
for  what  was  said  and  done  in  the  Commons. 
I  imagine  in  those  days  that  the  Speaker 
used  to  beat  his  way  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Windsor  Castle  to  make  a  daily 
report.  There  were  no  Hansards  in  those 
days,  no  television  and  no  wire  services  to 
inform  the  monarch  as  to  what  had  happened 
in  the  Commons. 

We  are  reminded  also,  sir,  that  perhaps 
Speakers  in  those  days  did  not  demonstrate 
the  agility  and  expert  ease  which  you  apply 
to  the  practice  of  the  office,  sir,  and  several 
of  them  were  separated  their  wigs  from  their 
scalps. 

But  in  the  next  century,  of  course.  Parlia- 
ment separated  a  tyrant  Stuart's  wig  from  his 
scalp  and  the  issue  was  never  joined  again 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Commons  over  the 
monarch. 

I  think,  sir,  in  the  performance  of  your 
office,  which  is  in  essence  the  protecting  of 
us  from  ourselves,  that  it  is  your  essential 
kindliness  that  has  impressed  me  most,  and 
for  your  unfailing  courtesy  to  me,  sir,  I  do 
to  you  humbly  express  my  full  gratitude. 

I  have  sympathized  with  you,  sir,  during 
the  past  four  years  when  you  have  had  diffi- 
cult periods   of   travail   in   keeping   in   check 


such  persons  as  the  lion.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  but  you  have  always  had  my 
silent  support. 

This,  as  I  say,  is  probably  the  concluding 
session  of  this  Legislature  and  I  say  to  you, 
sir,  on  behalf  of  this  party,  Her  Majesty's 
Loyal  Opposition,  that  we  convey  to  you  our 
very  best  wishes. 

It  is  noted,  1  go  on  to  say,  that  you  do  not 
intend  to  run.  You  will  make  that  decision 
yourself,  of  course,  but  I  think  if  it  be  the 
true  decision,  sir,  that  it  is  a  wise  one  on 
your  part  because  in  the  interstice  when  you 
last  offered  yourself  as  the  steward  of  your 
people,  one  observes  that  in  another  arena 
your  electors  have  become  accustomed  to 
supporting  the  candidate  of  another  party. 

I  would  not,  sir,  be  so  indiscreet  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gis- 
born)  the  other  day,  who  spoke  in  tones  of 
the  utmost  confidence  of  the  next  Legislature 
and  his  place  in  it.  I  feel  that  sufficient  unto 
the  year  is  the  day  thereof  and  it  is  enough 
to  have  been  a  part  of  this,  the  most  exclusive 
club  in  Ontario.  I  often  say  and  repeat,  I 
hope  a  good  many  times,  when  pressed  to  do 
so,  that  I  do  not  think  the  sun  will  fail  to 
rise  on  the  morrow  if  Sopha  is  ever  defeated, 
in  offering  myself  for  the  Legislature. 

One  cannot  fail,  but  time  and  conscience 
demands  that  you  make  an  expression  of  the 
joy  and  pleasure  of  association  that  one  has 
had  with  the  fine  individuals  that  make  up, 
on  all  sides  of  the  House,  the  personnel  of 
this  Legislature.  It  would  be  imfair  to  single 
them  out.  If  I  do,  I  mean  no  offence  to  any 
of  the  others.  I  wanted  to  mention  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  South  (Mr.  Allen),  for 
Lambton  East  (Mr.  Janes)  and  Kent  West 
(Mr.  Parry)  as  being  three  who  it  is  said  do 
not  intend  to  offer  themselves  again  for 
election  and  who  in  the  case  of  two  have 
spent  20  years  in  the  service  of  the  province, 
and  the  other  18,  and  who  all  three,  very 
quietly,  very  unobtrusively,  very  silently  and 
very  (effectively  have  played  a  part  in  the 
liistory  of  this  province. 

They  never  failed  in  their  good-natured 
attitude  to  me  and  many  others  and  in  tho.se 
three  one  could  see  the  value  both  of  tradi- 
tion and  the  value  of  the  steadying  hands  on 
the  impulse  to  take  tlie  path  toward  the 
daring  and  the  uncertain. 

The  fourth  member,  of  course,  tliat  1 
would  want  to  mention  and  1  am  sorry  he  is 
not  here,  he  has  left  for  his  home,  is  closer 
to  me.  That  is  the  dean  of  the  House,  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  to 
whom  I  owe  a  great  debt,  immeasurable  in 
its   magnitude,  for  the  wise  counsel   that  he 
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has  endowed  upon  me  during  the  four  years 
I  have  been  here. 

When  the  history,  sir,  of  the  17th  to  the 
56th  Legislatures  is  written,  his  part  in  the 
pohtical  affairs  of  the  province  will  be  very 
large  indeed.  In  the  next  one,  of  course— and 
I  would  not  presume  for  a  moment  to  give 
any  advice  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)— he  no  doubt  once 
again  will  have  a  very  responsible  and  a 
more  active  part  in  that  Legislature  than 
in  this.  I  might  go  on  to  say  that  concerning 
that  seat  to  the  right  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  over  there,  seat  N.7, 
since  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  weight 
between  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
and  the  hon.  Minister  from  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  that  perhaps  the  carpentry  tech- 
nicians had  better  determine  whether  that 
seat  can  hold  the  weight  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South. 

Now  in  case  there  be  some,  sir,  who  are 
uncertain  as  to  whether  I  intend  to  stand 
here  all  afternoon  and  say  nice  things,  I 
must  forthwith  sweep  away  the  clouds  of 
disappointment  that  they  may  have  about  the 
tenor  of  my  remarks  to  date. 

I  would  direct  those  remarks  particularly 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  and  sad  am 
I,  indeed  I  am  sad,  that  he  is  absent  from 
the  chamber.  I  hope  somebody  will  go  and 
get  him,  because  it  really  is  not  a  debate 
without  the  assistance  that  he  can  give. 

Now,  to  start  in  the  way  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  did 
last  night,  to  get  one  or  two  things  out  oJF  the 
way.  I  think  there  is  a  bit  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness that  needs  some  comment  and  I  am 
going  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  it.  That  is 
the  next  step  in  the  drama,  in  that  drama 
which  started  here,  sir,  the  other  afternoon, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts) 
made  his  contribution  to  the  Budget  debate. 
All  that  he  said,  though  it  was  well  said, 
was  relatively  unimportant  and  obscure  com- 
pared to  that  one  part  where  he  dealt  with 
some  degree  of  regret  in  his  voice  about 
some  unfinished  business  he  had  left  in  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Of  course  in  dealing  with  that,  he  was  only 
referring  to  a  matter  to  which  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  this  province  had  to  pay  con- 
siderable degree  of  attention,  and  the  people 
of  the  province— at  least  that  portion  of  them 
interested  in  public  affairs— had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry,  the  reopened  inquiry 
into  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  affairs, 
and  were  awaiting  some  form  of  statement  or 
move  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  this 


province,  and  specifically  through  the  govern- 
ment agent,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Cass). 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  speculate,  sir, 
as  to  what  moved  the  Attorney-General  or 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
to  launch  his  remarks  in  the  way  he  did. 
Perhaps  he  will  put  that  in  his  memoirs 
some  day  and  enlighten  people  in  future 
generations  and  future  years  about  the  reason 
for  that. 

Maybe  at  some  future  time,  sir,  having  said 
that,  we  will  speculate  on  why  he  did  what 
he  did.  In  any  event,  he  did  it.  Then,  of 
course,  having  done  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gave  a  perfect  springboard  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  who  had  followed 
this  thing  with  almost  religious  devotion  since 
it  first  broke  in  1959  in  the  Legislature  of 
which  he  was  a  part.  It  gave  him  a  spring- 
board to  make  the  statements  he  did  last 
night. 

But  before  I  go  on,  sir,  I  think  the  crucial 
thing  about  it,  bearing  in  mind  and  putting  it 
in  this  framework  and  not  letting  this  back- 
ground escape  for  a  moment,  was  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  who  started 
this  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  say  to  him, 
sir,  and  I  yield  the  floor  to  him  to  answer, 
I  pose  him  a  very  simple  question,  reminding 
him  that  he  said  that  he  had  written  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  on  March  29  last  and 
had  asked  the  hon.  Attorney-General  presum- 
ably what  was  happening  in  regard  to  that 
inquiry  that  he,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  as  former  Attorney-General,  had 
left  unfinished  in  the  department  he  had 
vacated. 

He  said  at  the  same  time:  "I  am  told  that  a 
statement  will  be  made  in  the  House  to- 
morrow by  the  hon.  Attorney-General." 

Then  my  question,  in  the  light  of  those 
events,  is  this,  sir,  I  ask  it  to  him  through 
you.  Was  he  satisfied  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Attorney-General?  And  if  he 
chooses  to  rise  and  to  answer  that  very  simple 
but  very  important  question  as  to  whether 
he  was  satisfied  or  not,  then  we  shall  know 
something  about  the  motivation  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  Does  he  wish 
to  reply? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Sit  down  and  I  will  stand  up.  I 
would  be  quite  interested  in  hearing  the  hon. 
member's  version  if  he  wants  to  make  it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  is  a  great  man  to 
suggest  things  and  to  imagine  a  lot  of  things. 
But  since  he  has  the  floor,  and  I  had  the  floor 
and  said  all  that  I  wanted  to  say  when  I  had 
the  floor,  he  can  go  on  and  continue.  Usually 
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the  speaker  is  asked  questions  and  yields  to 
answer  them.  But  at  this  moment  he  is  trying 
to  reverse  the  situation,  and  if  lie  wants  to 
use  his  imagination  we  will  have  to  sit  and 
listen  to  it.  Otherwise  I  would  suggest  he  get 
on  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  nothing  but  e\asion.  It  is  nothing  but 
evasion.  It  is  nothing  but  a  singular  failure 
of  courage  on  his  part  having  initiated  that, 
and  I  certainly  will  get  on  with  my  speech 
and  I  will  go  on  to  make  the  next  point. 

We  shall  not  know  this  day  whether  he  was 
satisfied  in  the  absence  of  answer,  with  what 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  gave  because  it 
was  an  absence  of  answer,  it  was  no  answer 
at  all. 

But  then  the  headline  screams  today,  you 
have  seen  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Landreville  named 
in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  dispute". 
The  person  named  is  a  man  from  my  own 
constituency,  a  man,  I  might  add,  to  whom 
I  was  articled  in  the  practice  of  law  when  I 
first  came  out  of  law  school,  who  was  my 
principal.  I  put  these  things  on  the  record— 
a  man  who  served  the  commimity  of  Sudbury 
as  its  chief  magistrate  during  two  terms,  and 
a  man  who  received  the  confidence  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicature 
of  this  province,  the  highest  judicial  post 
within  the  province  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  lawyer. 

Now  that  same  man  has  suffered  under  a 
cloud  of  suspicion,  innuendo  and  insinuation, 
because  it  was  pretty  clear  the  other  day 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
spoke  whom  he  meant.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all  last  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  in  apparent 
answer  to  the  challenge  offered  him  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby), 
spit  out  the  name  of  the  man. 

According,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  fairness  and  the  rules  of 
law  that  operate  in  this  province,  sir,  one  of 
the  important  things  is  that  if  a  man  is  under 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  innuendo  that  he 
shall  either  be  charged  with  any  offence  that 
lie  is  alleged  to  have  committed  and  given 
the  opportimity  to  defend  himself,  or  if  there 
be  no  charges  forthcoming  against  him  then 
the  authorities  will  sweep  away  the  cloud  of 
imcertainty  and  give  the  individual  clearance 
among  his  fellow  citizens. 

This  statement  becomes  important  when 
one  concedes  that  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  stood  in  the  House  as  he  did,  and  in 
the  innocuous  phrases  of  equivocation,  at 
which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  a  master, 


said:  "We  have  no  report,  there  will  be  none 
for  several  months,  we  will  publish  the  report 
as  soon  as  it  is  available",  leaving  it  in  the 
realm  of  uncertainty,  we  know  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  initiated  this  matter,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  did  not  believe 
him.  He  did  not  believe  him,  because  pre- 
sumably the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  harnessed  as  he  was  with  the  respon- 
sibilities in  The  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment left  it  after  this  matter  had  been 
launched  by  himself. 

How  was  it  launched?  Let  us  review  and 
not  forget  that.  How  was  it  launched?  It  wa.<v 
launched  by  the  former  Attorney-General 
by  going  downtown  to  a  dinner  here  in  this 
city  and  making  a  speech,  telling  a  group, 
I  believe  it  was  the  broker-dealers  group. 
The  hon.  Minister  said,  "Well,  we  have  some 
new  evidence  on  the  natural  gas  scandal  and 
we  are  going  to  launch  another  inquiry  into 
it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Now,  if  he  wants  to  give 
me  time  to  say  something  here  on  a  matter 
of  correction.  This  was  launched  as  a  result 
of  RCMP  representatives  coming  to  my  office 
witli  certain  information. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not 
retract  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Minister  made  a  speech  about  it  downtown, 
Ijccause  I  remember  very  well  when  it  was 
in  the  press  the  day  following  his  speech 
downtown.  I  put  it  to  the  hon.  Minister,  I 
charge  upon  him,  that  when  he  made  that 
speech  downtown  about  the  reactivation  of 
this  inquiry,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not 
know  a  thing  about  it.  It  was  all  within  the 
confines  of  his  breast. 

Well,  anyone  who  watches  the  public 
affairs  of  this  province— but  of  course  that  is 
inconsecjuential.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  I  say  to  him  through  you,  sir, 
is  only  the  malefactor  in  that  he  has  re- 
activated this  thing  and  he  has  now  brought 
this  man,  a  member  of  the  judiciary,  into  the 
public  print  without  a  chance  to  defend  him- 
self in  any  forum  where  he  may  give  evidence 
under  oath  or  appear  by  counsel  or  in  person 
in  order  to  clear  himself.  That  limits  the 
malediction  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

The  real  blame  in  it  lies  in  the  lap  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  of  the  province  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  now  responsible.  And  I  know,  and 
I  am  willing  to  assert  and  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  asserting  it,  that  these  officials  of 
the    Crown    in    regard    to    this    inquiry   have 
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•completed  their  inquiries.  They  have  been 
to  Sudbury,  they  have  been  to  the  Lakehead, 
they  have  had  these  people  forward  and 
^'xamined  them  under  oath  and  questioned 
them,  and  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  fact  it  is 
a  charge  upon  them,  they  are  in  a  position 
now  to  either  make  some  charges  or  on  the 
•other  hand  in  fairness  to  clear  the  person 
who  is  under  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  and 
innuendo. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
bave  been  at  it  for  eight  months. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  original  investi- 
■gation  was  only  two  months. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  going  to  leave  it  at 
that  point,  but  I  thought,  sir,  it  might  be 
useful  to  put  those  remarks  on  the  record 
because  this  is  the  last  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Legislature  that  we  will  be  able  to 
put  those  remarks  on  the  record  in  this  form. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  the  last  time  that  this 
matter  will  be  a  cause  for  public  concern  in 
Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  minded  of  the 
day  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  held  up  his 
two  fingers  to  us  over  there.  He  does  not 
joust  with  us  really  in  the  way  that  the  grey 
iox  from  Victoria  used  to,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  causes  for  nostalgia  in  this  House,  that 
in  the  last  two  years  we  have  not  seen  the 
scenes  that  used  to  occur  particularly  between 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and  the 
bon.  member  for  Victoria  (Hon.  Mr.  Frost). 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  a  very  quiet  and 
unassuming  man,  but  one  day  he  held  up  his 
fingers  to  us  across  here  and  he  said:  "This 
government  has  been  in  office  for  two  years." 

Well,  he  was  not  even  accurate,  somebody 
arOund  here  yesterday  said.  Put  the  right 
amount  of  time  on  it  and  it  has  been  in  office 
•one-and-a-half  years,  it  will  not  be  two  years 
in  fact  until  November. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Well, 
I  ;was  wrong  on  two  counts,  Mr.  Speaker;  it 
was  not  the  government;  I  should  have  said 
the  administration.  I  do  believe  I  did  correct 
the:  two  years— 

'Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  his  mathematics  are  as 
bad  as  those  of  his  right-hand  man,  in  the 
ciirelessness  with  which  he  drops  his  zeros. 
Biit  I  want  to  zero  in  on  him  right  away,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  there  will  be  no  uncertainty  about 
this.  One  wonders  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
foiithcoming  contest  at  the  polls,  because  he 
said  the  other  day,  you  may  recall,  "If  there 
iS;  tin  election".  Maybe  this  is  going  to  be  the 


Long  Parliament,  the  Cromwellian  Parliament, 
and  it  will  never  be  dissolved.  Maybe  there 
will  have  to  be  a  revolution  in  the  province 
to  get  them  out  of  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Probably  what  it  will 
take. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  want  to  say,  when  there 
is  an  election,  that  the  central  issue  in  the 
election,  the  main  issue  in  the  election,  and 
he  should  make  no  mistake  about  it,  is  going 
to  be  the  longevity  and  the  senility  of  this 
administration.  This  government  has  been  in 
office  since  the  siege  of  Tobnik,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt)  is  so 
youthful  that  he  does  not  remember  the 
siege  of  Tobruk  as  you  and  I  do.  But  if  that 
does  not  conjure  up  enough  of  a  mental 
picture,  when  he  holds  up  his  fingers  and 
says,  "We  have  been  in  office  for  two  years," 
let  him  look  down  the  row  at  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  let  him 
look  at  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Cecile),  and  ask  how  long  they  have 
been  members  of  the  executive  council. 
When  he  looks  at  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  he  probably  breathes  a  simple 
prayer  to  himself  and  says:  "Too  long." 

I  cannot  put  it  better,  sir,  than  the  Sudbury 
Star  in  editorial  ex  parte  svich  as  they  usually 
write.  Hearken  to  this: 

Political  observers  see  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  federal  Liberals  and  the 
Ontario  Liberals.  The  latter  [that  is  us] 
have  been  through  their  lean  years  and  are 
in  a  period  of  rising  popularity.  This  can 
be  attributed  to  performances  in  opposition 
to  the  Conservative  government  in  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  dreamers  they  are! 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member  is  going  to 
hear  this;  he  can  go  on  talking  as  long  as  he 
wants,  but  he  is  going  to  hear  this. 

Politically  the  Ontario  Conservatives 
are  "over  the  hill."  They  have  been  in 
office  since  1943  and  in  that  period  have 
lost  two  strong  leaders,  George  Drew  and 
Leslie  Frost.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  the  government  is  treading  the  same 
ground  as  the  federal  Liberals  in  1957. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Sopha: 

They  have  lost  touch  with  the  grass 
roots.  The  Ontario  Liberals  are  in  the 
position  of  the  federal  Conservatives  prior 
to  the   1957  election. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  from  the 
Sudbury  Star. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  date? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  witliout  Port- 
foho):  1958. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  those  not  fine  sentiments? 
No,  not  1958.  I  will  send  the  hon.  Minister 
a  copy  of  that  after. 

Those,  sir,  are  the  eloc^uent  and  accurate 
and  truthful  words  of  tlu-  editor  of  that  fine 
newspaper.  That  is  hard  political  thinking. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Sure  is  hard! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  bet  they  have  done  some 
luird  political  thinking  since  then  too. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  all  right.  They  are  \'ery 
kind  to  me.  It  could  even  be  interpreted  as 
cold-blooded  political  analysis  and,  of  course, 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  Dutch  uncle  type  of 
lecture  bestowed  upon  the  hon.  member  for 
London  North  (Mr.  Robarts)  by  the  Toronto 
Glohe  and  Mail.  Before  I  read  this  editorial  I 
want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  my 
nostalgia.  The  tears  almost  well  up  to  my  eyes 
when  I  think  of  the  Glohe  and  its  part  in  the 
last  federal  election  of  1963  when  the  Globe 
returned  home  spiritually  to  the  intentions 
and  the  principles  that  had  been  set  upon  it 
by  its  founder  George  Brown  when  he  started 
that  newspaper  in  1845.  Of  course,  sir,  you 
will  recall  that  throughout  the  rest  of  the  19th 
century  the  Glohe  was  the  very  bastion  of  the 
Grit  Party.  Brown- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  bet  they  are. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  listen  to  this  because  I 
am  talking  about  the  Grits  and  the  Liberals 
of  the  19th  century,  when  NDP  political 
philosophy  did  not  even  exist.  It  had  not  e\(Mi 
been  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  shows  how  little 
the  hon.  member  knows. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  member's  party  has 
had  a  span  of  a  generation  and  now  it  is 
disappearing.  It  is  \\Vv  a  Boman  candle.  But 
I  am  talking  about  political  parties  here  that 
have  strength  and  perseverance  and  histor- 
icity on  their  side.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Grit  Party  and  the  j^art  this  newspaper 
played.  Then,  sir,  I  come  down  to  the  middle 
years,  the  fourth  decade  of  the  20th  century, 
and  then  I  am  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
that    northern    Ontario    has    in    changing    the 


Globe    and    Mail.    For    the    money,    sir,    the 
Glohe  in  1936  was  a  Grit  newspaper. 

In   1936,  Mr.  Wright,  of  course,  who  had 

gained    money    from    the    \\-right-IIargreaves 

mine  and  other  mineral  enterprises  in  northern 

Ontario,  came  down  to  Toronto  and  bought 

the   Globe.    He    installed    Mr.    McCullagh    in 

it  and  eventually  they  bought  the  Mail  and 

Empire.    It   was    not    a    long    time    imtil    the 

policies    and   the    loyalt\'    and    fidelity   of   the 

newspaper  changed  from  the  Grit  Party  and 

supported    the    Tori(\s,    until    the    e\e   of    the 

federal   election   this   \'ear.   So,   if  the   Glohe, 

ha\'ing   retmned   to   its    spiritual   home,    is   to 

be   so   fickle   to   us    now,   that   it   is    going   to 

depart  from  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Party, 

to  the  support  of  the  Tory  Party,  then  I  say 

to  >'ou,  sir,  we  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  | 

Ontario   can   ha\e   no   confidence   in   it.    It  is 

indeed  a  fickle  friend.  But  the  other  day  they 

had  this  to  say  about  the  hon.  Prime  Minister: 

The     Conser\ative     Party     which     went 

down  to  defeat  under  Mr.  Diefenbaker  on 

April  8,  had  ceased  to  be  Conservative  and 

shared  little  but  distant  memories  with  the 

Ontario  party  organization. 

I  have  to  stop  there. 

Note  that.  Note  the  implications  of  it.  The 
Diefenl)aker  party  was  not  even  a  Conserv- 
ati\e  party.  They  may  not  mean  that;  they 
may  mean  the  party  was  Conservative  hut 
Diefenbaker  was  not.  It  is  not  clear.  But  if 
that  is  so,  then  is  it  not  an  incredible  thing 
that  one  of  the  chief  lieutenants  of  Diefen- 
baker and  the  federal  Conservatives  is  the 
hon.  member  for  London  North,  who  was 
traipsing  aroimd  this  province  and  out  in 
western  Ontario  with  the  man  from  Prince 
Albert,  with  his  arms  aroimd  him,  on  tlie 
hustings  with  him,  and— presumably  in  less 
elocjuent  and  articulate  tones  than  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  in  1957  and  1958,  Init 
still  all  the  same— telling  the  people  of  Ontario 
to  support  this  man. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  hon, 
member  for  Victoria  was  out  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  giving  it  the  full  shot, 
as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  press  said.  He 
went  all  out.  And  the  Globe  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  must  certainly  be  conscious 
of  the  tremendous  shattering  defeat  that  they 
suffered,  both  of  them,  all  of  them,  on  April 
8.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

We  believe  that  the  electorate  views  the 

two   as   separate   entities,    which   they   are, 

and  will  so  view  them  at  the  n<>.\t  pro\  incial 

election.  It  would  be— 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  where  I  am  going 
to  quote  the  significant  one.  This  is  the  last 
reference  to  this  lengthy  editorial  that  I  shall 
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make.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  rest 
of  it.  Hearken: 

It    would    be    unwise    if    Mr.     Robarts 

permitted  the  federal  defeat  to  rush  him  too 

early  into  that  election. 

Note  that.  In  other  words,  the  Globe  is  say- 
ing: "Mr.  Robarts  and  I—"  I,  we,  the  editors, 
they  may  have  a  chief  editor  "—know  that  the 
federal  Conservative  Party  is  different  than 
the  provincial  Conservative  Party,  but  the 
people  of  Ontario  may  not  know  it.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  assimilation  or  comparison  or 
any  connection  between  the  two,  Mr.  Robarts 
ought  not  to  rush  too  early  into  an  election." 

Let  me  say  this  to  him,  that  the  editor  of 
this  fine  newspaper— and  this  is  a  fine  news- 
paper with  all  its  prescience— ought  not  to 
have  printed  that.  He  should  have  sent  it  up 
by  messenger,  marked  "Confidential,"  "Top 
Secret,"  for  the  eyes  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  alone.  Because  by  this  Dutch  uncle 
type  of  advice  that  they  proffered  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  I  do  not  think  he  may  expect 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  will  be  beguiled  or 
convinced  or  dissuaded  from  doing  what  they 
are  bound  to  do  in  making  that  impelled 
association  between  this  government,  which 
has  been  in  office  for  20  years,  and  the  one 
that  just  went  down  to  defeat  at  another 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  saying  in  quiet  and 
dulcet  tones  that  a  government  long  in  office 
takes  about  it  certain  characteristics  that 
obtain  with  all  governments  that  have  had  a 
longevity  of  tenure  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  state.  And  one  of  the  marks  of 
a  government  long  in  office,  I  beg  leave  to 
assert  to  you,  sir,  is  the  dependence  of  such 
a  government  on  the  ideas  of  the  civil 
servants. 

I  said  before,  and  it  might  bear  repeating 
at  this  time,  that  in  looking  at  the  Treasury 
benches  over  there  and  the  hon.  Ministers, 
there  are  some  over  there— and  I  blush  when 
I  say  it— who  would  not  tell  you  the  time  of 
day  unless  the  deputy  Minister  phoned  the 
Dominion   Observatory. 

And  here  is  a  gem  that  I  picked  out  of  the 
paper— I  just  want  to  make  a  brief  reference 
to  it: 

Politicians  spend  too  much  time  listening 
and  not  enough  time  doing,  a  professor  of 
Queen's  University  said  in  a  speech  Tues- 
day to  the  Toronto  chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  that  "the  back  room 
boys"  are  destroying  the  art  of  politics  and 
making  it  easier  for  amateurs  to  enter 
Parliament.  In  the  end  the  politicians  rely 
on  economists  and  civil  servants  for  ideas 


and  rely  on  the  public  relations  men  to 
market  the  ideas.  In  the  case  of  the  public 
relations  men,  the  politician  should  keep 
him  on  tap,  not  on  top. 

The  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  Queen's  said:  there  is  a  tendency 
for  politicians  to  listen  rather  than  read. 
They  can  put  too  much  trust  in  the  public 
relations  adviser.  The  politician  becomes  a 
middle  man.  He  takes  a  survey  to  find  out 
what  people  want  and  then  says,  "We  will 
give  it  to  them  and  get  myself  elected". 
People  somehow  resent  the  influence  of 
public  relations;  the  "traditionaler"  thinks 
that  anybody  connected  with  marketing  is 
guilty  of  the  most  sinister  manipulations. 

One  would  think  that  McGregor  Dawson  had 
this  government  in  mind  and  was  writing  with 
remarkable  prescience  when,  in  his  standard 
text  on  the  government  of  Canada,  he  makes 
this  observation: 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  average 
run  of  Canadian  Ministers  will  measure  up 
to  these  opportunities  which  await  them 
in  their  departments.  They  will  not.  Too 
many  find  it  much  easier  to  swim  with  the 
tide,  to  accept  methods  and  procedure  with 
little  or  no  question,  to  refuse  to  take  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  grasp  the  real  functions 
and  aims  of  their  departments,  to  be  led 
off  by  some  things  they  can  readily  under- 
stand and  neglect  those  which  are  difficult 
or  bothersome  and  hence  demand  genuine 
concentrated  effort,  to  become  absorbed 
like  their  civil  servants  in  some  of  the 
trifling  questions  which  are  immediately  in 
front  of  them  while  they  ignore  the  more 
remote  and  intangible  problems  which  can 
be  postponed  for  a  month,  six  months  or 
five  years. 

And  McGregor  Dawson  might  have  added 
20  years  in  there  after  five;  he  might  have 
put  in  20  years. 

Even  some  of  the  best  Ministers  might 
have  trouble  extricating  themselves  from 
the  morass  of  detailed  administration.  For 
Canadian  tradition  and  practice,  main- 
tained in  no  small  measure  by  the  Ministers 
themselves,  has  done  little  to  set  the 
Cabinet  free  from  such  impediments  and 
restraints. 

Why  do  I  make  reference,  sir,  to  that  rhetori- 
cal question?  Why  do  I  make  reference  to 
those  things?  I  make  reference  there  because, 
as  I  will  say  later  and  beg  leave  to  say  at  this 
time,  we  in  the  Opposition  are  aware— all  of 
the  Opposition,  our  hon.  friends  on  the  left 
as  well.  We  will  tell  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  this  government  has  been  in   office  for 
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20  years  and  it  was  only  in  the  dying  da>s 
of  the  hist  session  that  they  tackled  some  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

They  only  brought  them  forward.  I  read  in 
the  papers— and  I  did  not  cut  that  clipping 
out— how  it  came  about.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  called  a  meeting 
of  his  Ministers,  said  the  reporter— and  I 
do  not  know  how  he  knew— and  said,  "Look! 
What  is  there  in  your  department  that  you 
can  translate  into  legislation  and  bring  for- 
ward at  this  time?"  His  eye  was  on  the 
election,  on  expedience.  As  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  said  at  one  time,  and  he 
said  it  very  well  and  very  aptly  and  ver>' 
accurately,  "This  government  has  no  politics 
but  expediency.  It  is  led  by  public  opinion 
rather  than  leading  it." 

There  is  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  What 
more  evidence  is  necessary  to  see  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  this  regard. 
We  sat  here  all  winter  in  this  Legislature 
dealing  with  the  estimates  of  the  departments; 
and  then,  in  the  last  few  weeks  or  so  of  the 
session,  came  this  wad  of  legislation  which  I 
.shall  beg  leave  to  refer  to  in  greater  detail 
at  a  later  time. 

I,  sir,  have  a  vi\id  picture  in  my  mind  at 
all  times  that  I  will  try  to  convey  to  the 
voters  because  I  think  that  this  is  an  election 
i.ssue.  I  think  the  dependence  of  this  govern- 
ment and  this  Treasury  bench  over  here  upon 
the  civil  servants  is  an  election  issue.  I  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  movements  of  the  hon. 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  around  here,  always 
with  a  phalanx  of  civil  servants  behind  them. 

My  hon,  friend  from  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Singer)  and  I,  the  other  day,  watched  them 
going  out  from  your  right,  sir,  behind  the 
throne,  when  they  adjourned  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. There  were  not  enough  seats  back  there 
for  them.  They  got  up  and  they  had  bundles 
of  papers  under  their  arms  so  that  they  could 
not— if  it  were  kindling  wood— have  got 
another  stick  in.  And  out  they  marched,  like 
a  f)halanx. 

I  have  resented  it,  sir,  and  the  House  would 
want  uninhibited  free  discussion,  I  hope;  the 
House  would  want  a  drop  of  inhibitions.  First, 
let  me  put  it  this  way:  I  said  to  my  hon. 
friends  here,  at  times  I  have  said  I  think 
some  of  the  questions  asked  during  the  esti- 
mates should  not  be  asked;  on  some  of  the 
questions  the  answers  might  be  gleaned  by 
making  a  phone  call  to  a  civil  servant  and 
asking  him;  those  questions  that  seek  infor- 
mation only,  questions  that  have  no  political 
connotations  but  are  an  honest  search  for 
information,  might  be  asked  in  another  way. 


But  I  have  resented,  sir,  the  hon.  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  sitting  over  there  with  their 
ci\il  servants  in  front  of  them.  I  have  re- 
sented it  because  I  have  seen  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  not  capable  of  answering.  He  is 
not  capable  of  supplying  the  information,  or 
opinion,  that  is  sought.  He  is  dependent  on 
the  civil  servant,  and  it  brings  the  civil 
servant  into  politics  and  that  is  one  place  the 
civil  servant  should  not  be.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  with  politics;  his  business  is  administra- 
tion, the  running  of  the  government. 

Having  said  that,  I  should  go  on,  in  fair- 
ness, and  say  that  no  civil  servant  should  be 
insensitive  of  the  political  implications  of  his 
acts.  I  agree  with  that,  that  a  civil  servant 
has  got  to  understand  that  his  Minister  may 
suffer  somewhat  politically  from  the  things 
that  he,  the  civil  .servant,  does.  But  as  for 
direct  involvement  of  the  civil  service  in 
politics  of  the  province,  it  is  the  antithesis, 
sir,  of  our  system  as  I  understand  it. 

Do  hon.  members  want  another  example? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  picture  in  my  mind  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  coming  to  the 
committee  on  legal  bills;  and  he  brings  with 
him  there  an  assistant  deputy  Minister  from 
The  Department  of  Highways.  A  number  of 
delegations  came  to  that  committee  in  order 
to  discuss  with  the  government,  and  urge 
upon  the  gON-ernment,  certain  changes  in  The 
Expropriation  Act.  Throughout  the  hearings 
of  that  committee,  and  these  were  very 
respectable  and  very  sophisticated  persons 
who  came  there— I  will  not  bother  to  detail 
who  they  were— as  each  group  or  individual 
got  up  and  made  his  submissions  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  or  the  chairman  about 
changes  in  that  Act  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  without  fail,  turned  to  the  as.sistant 
deputy  Minister  and  said,  "How  does  that 
strike  you?  Is  that  all  right  with  you?  How 
does  that  accord  with  what  we  want  in  this 
bill?"  One  came  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  the  political  head  at  all  who 
was  accepting  responsibility  for  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  his  department,  it  was  an  attempt 
by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  put  it  on  the 
head  of  a  senior  civil  servant.  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  accord  with  the  dictates 
of  our  .system  that  is  wrong.  Then,  sir,  if 
you  want  another  example,  the  idea  of  sub- 
mitting questions  to  these  hon.  Ministers  two 
hours  ahead  of  time,  in  writing,  is  offensive. 
One  would  think  this  is  not  the  Legi.slature 
at  all.  It  is  a  grade  .school  at  that;  it  is  not 
even  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

You  have  to  take  your  question  and  let  the 
people  know.  Let  us  get  it  out  in  the  open; 
we  have  to  take  our  question  to  you,  sir,  two 
hours  before  the  House  meets.   I  think  you 
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receive  none  after  12  noon  of  the  clock.  We 
have  to  take  it  to  you  and  then  presumably 
you  submit  it  to  the  department  head  of 
whom  it  is  asked.  I  suppose  the  theory,  I 
put  it  to  you,  of  that  is  that  you  have 
to  give  the  Minister,  who  is  paid  $22,000 
a  year  to  run  the  department,  two  hours' 
notice  of  the  question  because  he  does  not 
know  anything  about  his  department.  He  does 
not  know  anything,  so  you  have  to  give  him 
time  to  find  out. 

Of  course,  in  the  historic  tradition  of  this 
Parliament,  we  look  to  Westminster  rather 
than  to  Ottawa  for  our  precedents;  but  I, 
who  have  been  present  at  the  Parliament  of 
Westminster,  have  seen  the  cross-fire  of 
questions.  I  was  there  a  day  when  Winston 
Churchill  was  still  Prime  Minister.  A  Wednes- 
day—their special  question  day,  when  there 
?i  is   a   rapid   cross-fire    of   questions   which   go 

|;  between  the  Opposition  and  the  government. 
And  at  Ottawa,  they  have  the  same  procedure. 
But  in  the  government  of  Ontario  we  have 
to  give  them  notice  in  writing. 

Let  me  say,  at  this  point,  that  I  hope  that 
after  the  next  election  one  of  the  things  we 
eliminate  from  the  pviblic  life  of  this  pro\'ince 
is  rudeness.  Rudeness.  The  rudeness  that 
attends  the  public  life  of  this  province.  An 
absence  of  common  courtesy.  If  you  make  a 
mistake,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  question  is 
directed  to  the  wrong  person,  they  will  not 
have  the  courtesy  to  call  you  up  and  say: 
"That  is  not  really  in  my  department."  The 
first  thing  you  will  hear  about  it  is  when 
you  rise  to  ask  your  quesetion.  You  will  get 
up  and  ask  the  Minister,  and  the  Minister 
gets  up  and  with  a  very  superior  degree  of 
the  highest  unctuousness,  he  says  to  you, 
"That  is  not  my  department."  And  his  tone  is 
saying.  "Boy,  I  scored  one  on  him  today,  did 
not  I  really?" 

Now  I  ask  you,  in  what  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  it  further  the  pubhc  affairs  of  this  prov- 
ince, when  a  person  has  made  an  honest 
inquiry  for  information? 

My  theme,  of  course,  is  to  keep  the  civil 
service  out  of  politics.  One  cannot  be  kindly 
disposed  to  the  eager  civil  servant,  who  in 
his— 

An  hon.  member:  I  will  bet  the  hon. 
member  would  not— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  not  protesting.  I 
know  this,  that  our  party  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  rural  Ontario  in  the  way  the 
hon.  member's  does.  After  his  vote  today 
the  hon.  member  can  curtail  his  travelling 
expenses  because  he  does  not  have  to  go 
into  western  Ontario  at  all.    I  do  not  pretend 


to  anticipate  the  election,  but  this  is  an 
opportunity,  in  an  uninhibited,  free  discus- 
sion, to  say  things  that  I  conceive  to  be 
important  for  the  public  affairs  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  that  is  the  only  way  I  put  them 
forward. 

I  say  a  member  of  the  Opposition  cannot 
be  kindly  disposed  toward  the  civil  servant 
who  seems  to  get  involved  in  politics  and 
seems  to  take  the  part  of  his  Minister  to 
the  extent  that  it  embarrasses  the  member  of 
the  Opposition.  That  type  of  civil  servant  is 
not  worthy  of  his  name.  He  is  not  worthy 
of  the  office;  and  I,  sir,  have  been  the  victim 
of  that  when  I  stood  in  the  House  and  made 
certain   references   during   the   debates. 

I  want  to  cite  them.  I  am  reading  from 
Hansard: 

What  is  the  justification  for  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  department  within  this 
vote  hiring  outside  law  firms  to  write 
statues  that  are  passed  by  this  Legislature? 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  consulted  my 
hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  and  we  are 
speaking  from  memory  because  the  infor- 
mation is  not  too  readily  available.  When 
the  returns  were  tabled  to  our  question  last 
year— and  it  is  a  joint  question  with  him— 
we  had  a  part  of  the  last  day  of  the  session 
to  examine  them  and  we  saw  therein  what 
I  believe  was  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act.  I  would  not  swear  my 
oath  on  it,  but  I  think  it  was  that  statute 
that  was  written  by  a  law  firm  downtown 
and  I  think  the  simi  paid  for  writing  that 
statute  was  some  $20,000  or  more.  Some 
$20,000  of  our  hard-earned  money  was 
paid  to  a  law  firm  downtown  to  write  a 
statute,  which  this  Legislature  passed. 

Now  do  you  note  the  way  in  which  I  qualified 
that?  I  said  I  would  not  swear  my  oath  on  it, 
I  said  I  think  it  was  The  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act,  and  I  think  it  was  $20,000 
that  was  paid.  There  was  a  note  shot  up 
from  behind  your  throne,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General,  and  he  got  up  and 
said: 

I  am  awfully  glad  that  the  hon.  member 
decided  that  he  was  not  sure  of  what  Act 
he  was  referring  to.  I  am  advised  by 
legislative  counsel  that  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  Act  was  prepared 
by  legislative  counsel  and  that  we  are  get- 
ting as  we  always  have  had,  full  value  and 
good  value  from  the  members  of  the  bar 
and  the  other  people  in  this  particular 
branch  of  my  department. 

In  other  words,  he  had  shot  me  down,  and 
he  chalked  it  up. 
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Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Attorney-General):  Well, 
that  was  pleasant. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  a  downtown  law  firm 
had  to  be  paid  to  write  The  \\'ater  Resources 
Commission  Act,  but  I  always  prided  myself 
on  the  fact  that  my  memory  was  pretty  good. 
So,  I  looked  into  the  matter  and  I  said, 
"Where  did  I  go  wrong?"  So  I  looked  at 
the  return,  January  23,  1961,  over  the  hand 
of  W.  K.  Warrender,  Minister,  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Paid  to  Messrs.  Blackwell,  Hilton,  Tread- 
gold  and  Spratt. 

Fees  and  disbursements  re  preparation 
of  draft  contract  and  sewage  works  and 
advice  re  revision  of  the  Act. 

Fees  and  disbursements  re  revision  of  The 
Water  Resources  Act.  The  total  paid,  sir, 
$11,449.92.  What  the  civil  servant  said  to 
the  hon.  Minister  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  half-truth.  It  was  a  half-truth. 
I  had  said  they  wrote  the  statute.  He  might 
have  said  to  the  hon.  Minister,  "They  did  not 
write  the  statute,  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  is  half  right."  He  might  have  said 
they  revised  the  Act  and  we  paid  them 
$11,500  for  it. 

Hon.  R.  W.  Macaulay  (Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  a  question?  The  question  was  whether 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter),  were 
both  on  the  patronage  list  of  the  federal 
government  in  1956.  The  hon.  member  might 
just  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  too  young  to  know 
tliose  things.    I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  firm  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Centre  was  paid  $20,000. 
The  firm  of  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale 
was  paid  some  $800.  Now,  what  for?  That  is 
what  the  hon.  member  was  asked. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
enough  time.  Answering  for  myself,  I  cannot 
presume   to  answer  for   anyone  else. 

It  leads  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  naturally  into 
another  subject,  and  that  is  my  question 
on  the  order  paper,  question  11  as  it  appeared 
up  until  Wednesday,  when  the  alleged  answer 
to  it  was  tabled.  Question  11,  which  I  shall 
read  in  a  moment,  had  been  on  the  order 
paper  since  December  14  last  year.  It  was 
not  until  yesterday  afternoon  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  although  I  had  asked  in  the 
House  and  I  had  asked  you,  sir— I  had  pleaded 
with  you  for  your  assistance  in  trying  to  get 


an  answer  to  the  (piestion— I  had  asked  that 
it  be  answered.  But  it  was  not  until  yesterday 
that  it  was  answered  and  surely,  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  wishes  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  conducts  the  attairs  of  this  Legis- 
lature dedicated  only  to  the  public  good, 
then  it  is  reasonable  for  one  to  expect  that 
if  one  puts  an  honest  ciuestion  on  the  order 
paper,  that  the  answer  will  be  forthcoming  as 
soon  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  give  it. 
I  had  asked  this  c^uestion: 

In  the  purchase  by  the  government  of 
the  enterprise  and  assets  of  the  Interna- 
tional Transit  Company  Limited,  would 
the  Minister  state  (a)  what  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the  assets  acquired? 

Then  I  went  on— I  will  not  read  the  rest  of 
it,  sir.  I  inquired  whether  they  got  any  deben- 
tures, b(mds,  stocks,  securities,  shares,  etc. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that.  May  I  read  that 
again? 

"What  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  assets 
acquired?" 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  wonder  that 
during  all  that  time,  from  December  14  to 
April  25,  they  would  have  been  able  to  take 
a  look  at  that  question  and  turn  it  upside 
down  and  crossways  and  look  at  it  sideways 
and  see  just  what  it  meant.  The  amount  of 
time  was  appropriate,  that  they  could  have 
read  the  question  carefully  and  determined 
what  the  nature  of  the  information  was  that 
was  sought,  and  given  an  answer. 

Now  here  is  the  answer;  it  is  not  too 
lengthy,  to  1(a)— that  is  the  one  that  makes 
the  inquiry— what  was  the  precise  nature  of 
the  assets  acquired?  Answer:  3,000  shares 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  company.  What 
was  the  price  paid;  what  was  the  amount  paid 
for  each?  Answer:  $559  per  share.  What 
disposition  was  made  of  them?  Answer:  Still 
held  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  of  Ontario. 

That  is  the  answer  to  question  1.  The 
answer  is  not  accurate.  The  answer  is  false 
and  misleading.  My  (luestion  says:  "What 
was  the  precise  nature  of  the  assets  acquired?" 
Well  .surely  to  heavens  the  precise  nature  of 
assets  is  a  common— or  the  adjective  "precise" 
—is  a  common  enough  English  word  that  it  is 
capable  of  comprehension  by  even  the  dullest. 
In  fact,  what  they  got— they  say  we  got  3,000 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company— and  if 
that  is  what  they  got,  if  they  want  to  follow 
the  dictum  of  that  phrase  "precise  nature", 
they  got  three  ferries,  they  got  land  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  they  got  land  in 
Canada,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  got 
some  liquid  assets  of  the  company. 

But  the  approach  made  to  answering  the 
question,    of   course— and   it   is   not   the   hon. 
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Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  himself  who 
furnishes  the  answer;  here  is  the  substance  of 
my  complaint,  the  approach  made— the  answer 
is,  they  look  at  the  question  and  they  say, 
■"What  trap  does  that  member  of  the  Opposi- 
tion lay  for  us?  What  has  he  got  in  mind? 
There  is  something  here  of  a  political  nature. 
We  have  to  obviate  him,  we  have  to  forestall 
him,  we  have  to  checkmate  him."  And  in 
order  to  do  that,  they  will  indulge  themselves 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  make  almost  a 
dishonest  refusal  to  answer  the  question. 

The  answer  to  that  question  was,  "We  got 
three  ferries,  we  got  land  in  the  United  States, 
we  got  land  in  Canada  and  we  got  some 
liquid  assets."  And,  of  course,  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  this  again,  but  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  liquid  assets  that  the  inquiry  was 
initiated.  For  when  they  bought  that  company 
—I  have  not  the  date,  but  it  is  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years;  the  government  of 
this  province  and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer must  take  the  responsibility  for  this— they 
so  ordered  the  transaction  that  the  directors 
of  that  company,  the  shareholders  of  that 
company,  escaped  paying  a  just  tax  to  the 
federal  government  at  Ottawa.  If  the  com- 
pany had  cash,  then  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  duty,  in  order  to  assist  another 
tax-collecting  authority— especially  one  in 
which  he  gets  a  share,  as  he  does  from  the 
income  and  corporation  tax— if  that  company 
had  cash  and  liquid  assets,  the  responsibility 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  this  prov- 
ince is  to  say  to  the  people  behind  that 
company,  "You  keep  the  cash  and  we  will 
deduct  it  from  the  purchase  price.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  cash 
or  securities.  We  are  buying  the  ferries,  and 
we  are  paying  you  for  our  taking  over  of  your 
business  and  paying  you  something  for  the 
loss  of  your  future  expectation  of  business." 

That  is  what  the  province  was  doing.  The 
province  was  assisting  in  the  opening  of  a 
bridge  and  they  were  taking  over  this  com- 
pany. And  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  of 
course,  if  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
those  who  represent  him  say,  "You  take  the 
cash  out  of  your  company  and  we  will  deduct 
that  from  the  purchase  price,"  it  means  that 
those  people  have  to  pay  to  the  government 
at  Ottawa  15  per  cent  of  the  undistributed 
profits.  But  the  method  in  which  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  did  it  in  taking  over  the 
cash  and  liquid  assets  was  to  make  a  gift 
to  those  people  of  that  15  per  cent  of  tax 
whch  they  should  properly  have  paid  to  the 
federal  government. 

I  noticed  when  I  raised  this  before  and 
it  was  printed  in  the  Sault  Daihj  Star,  that 
aU  these  Tories  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie— and  I 


will  not  do  them  the  disservice;  I  have  the 
names  of  them,  and  some  of  them  from 
Toronto  too,  but  the  ones  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  supporters  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
as  they  are.  Maybe  we  will  inform  the  citizens 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  about  the  gifts  that  this 
government  is  ready  to  make  to  some  of  their 
own  people.  They  are  awfully  friendly  to  their 
own  people,  when  the  time  comes— whether 
there  will  be  a  by-election  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
or  at  the  general  election. 

But  after  all,  sir,  after  all,  is  this  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  real  nature  of 
this  government?  The  Conservative  Party,  this 
government,  sir— I  say  it  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility—this party  and  this  government  is  the 
party  and  government  of  big  business.  I  have 
demonstrated  in  the  House  the  powerful 
influence  the  insurance  companies  have  on 
this  government.  I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission,  the  abuses  of  the 
mutual  funds.  The  open-end  companies  con- 
tinue to  grow,  to  perpetrate  their  business  in 
Ontario  and  to  go  unchecked.  I  have  made 
some  reference  to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 
and  some  of  the  abuses  that  go  on  there. 
Notwithstanding  anything  I  have  ever  done— 
and  one  cannot  hope  for  any  success  really 
if  one  is  a  member  of  the  Opposition.  The 
hon.  Attorney-General,  with  a  great  deal  of 
hoop-la,  a  great  deal  of  publicity  attending 
his  efforts,  came  in  here  with  an  Act  to 
amend  The  Securities  Act  but  that  Act  never 
went  so  far— and  I  said  that  to  him— it  never 
went  so  far  as  to  check  some  of  the  real 
abuses,  the  trading  of  speculative  securities 
which  goes  on  in  this  province. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  family  compact 
still  n.ms  Ontario  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  they  changed  their  headquarters  from 
Toronto  to  London.  Do  you  think  we  are 
imaware,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  think  that  we 
are  insensitive  to  the  significance  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria  after 
he  laid  down  the  mantle  of  leadership?  It 
seemed  that  everything  Senator  McCutcheon 
vacated,  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria  picked 
up.  He  has  become  one  of  the  chief  money 
changers  in  the  temple.  As  he  moves  into 
directorships,  in  banks  and  trust  companies 
and  life  insurance  companies- 
Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Is  there 
any  law  against  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  as  though  those  people 
in  the  large  financial  institutions  held  out  their 
arms  to  embrace  him  when  he  gave  up  the 
reins  of  office  and  they  said  to  him,  "We 
don't  forget  a  friend".  Or  to  put  it  another 
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way,  they  said  to  him,  "We  know  tliat  you 
never  interfered  with  us  when  you  had  the 
leadership  of  the  go\ernnient  of  Ontario,  we 
aKvays  knew  where  our  friend  was." 

Interjections  by  lion,  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  .say  to  you,  notwithstandinji 
this  cacophony  of  nonsense  from  the  left 
here,  sir,  that  the  Tory  party  in  Ontario  has 
been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  party 
of  big  business.  And  all  of  those  who  a.sk  the 
difference,  all  of  those  who  bother  themselves 
with  a.sking  what  the  difference  between  the 
Tory  and  Liberal  parties  is,  there  is  an  answer 
for  them. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
things  that  we  live  under  in  Ontario  today, 
one  of  our  gravest  problems  that  we  live 
under  in  Ontario  today,  is  the  curse  of  big- 
ness. The  curse  of  bigness.  The  banks  are 
amalgamating.  Banks  are  disappearing,  the 
chartered  banks  are  becoming  amalgamated 
into  larger  institutions.  How  many  have  we 
seen  disappear,  is  it  two  or  three?  Every 
bank  has  got  to  own  a  trust  company.  They 
are  not  content  with  the  business  of  banking. 
Every  so  often  you  read  in  the  financial 
papers  that  some  bank  has  made  an  offer  for 
the  shares  of  a  trust  company.  The  finance 
companies:  TAG  owns  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany; Traders'  Finance  owns  Guaranty  Trust. 
We  have  the  Argus  giant,  and  how  far  does  it 
spread  its  tentacles?  This  is  what  I  call  the 
curse  of  bigness.  This  takes  us  back  to  the 
days  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  power 
in  the  last  years  of  the  first  or  the  early  years 
of  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  had  to  contend  with  this 
problem  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  America  had  evolved  into  a  league  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  giants. 

The  mining  companies:  Now  the  prospector 
does  not  put  his  pick  on  his  back  and  pick 
up  his  grub  .stake  and  go  out  into  the  bush 
to  look  for  a  mine.  All  the  exploration  in  the 
country  is  done  by  the  large  mining  giants, 
for  they  amalgamate  and  become  larger  and 
larger,  more  impersonal.  That  is  what  wc  arc 
losing  in  the  province.  We  are  losing  the 
intimacy  of  contact  between  the  public  and 
workers  with  the  small  business.  It  is  giving 
place  to  the  giant  corporations.  These  things 
concern  me.  They  ought  to  concern  all  of  us. 
The  same  people,  the  directors  of  the  giants, 
the  giant  financial  institutions,  the  .same 
people  keep  turning  up  in  all  .sectors  of  our 
economy.  They  turn  up  on  boards  of 
governors  of  universities.  They  turn  up  as 
being  the  promoters  and  directors  of  chari- 
table drives.  You  see  the  same  faces,  and  in 


my  humble  opinion,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  it,  they  bring  to  our  universities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  cash  register  mentality.  Tliey 
must  run  the  imiversity  as  a  business.  I  have 
the  impression  that  the  government  in  this 
province  is  an  insecure  institution;  that  l>efore 
decisions  are  made,  I  get  the  impression  of 
that  government  having  to  consult  the  large 
financial  institutions. 

To  be  a  Liberal  and  to  be  consciotis  of  the 
history  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  province, 
in  this  country,  is  to  put  the  interests  of  the 
common  folk  first.  To  so  order  government 
as  to  make  certain  that  what  is  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nimnber,  is  the 
only  principle  that  counts.  To  be  a  Liberal,  1 
believe,  means  to  be  not  the  .servant  and 
handmaiden  of  the  economic  royalists  on  the 
right  or  to  be  the  servant  and  handmaiden' 
of  the  labour  royalists  on  the  left. 

My   hon.    friend   laughs,   and   the   laughter  | 

comes  hollow,  because  we  know  of  his  con-  i 

nection  with  some  of  the  labour  royalists  and"  l 

we  know   something  of  their   disillusionment  ' 
with  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  we  knew  something^ 
of  his  connection  with  Abitibi  and  .some  of— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  Abitibi,  except  that  it  is  vaguely  .sojiic- 
wherc  in  the  north  some  place. 


Mr.    MacDonald:    lie    should    get   some   of 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  the  hon.  memlier 
through  you,  sir,  that  we  know  something  of 
the  disillusionment  of  the  labour  people  with 
him  at  this  stage  in  the  political  development 
of  this  coimtry,  and  he  knows  whereof  I 
speak,  and  what  I  am  speaking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  it  certainly— 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  say  to  him,  and  I  say  to 
you,  sir,  and  I  say  to  the  hon.  member.*)  of 
the  House,  that  to  be  a  Liberal  is  to  have  a 
very  .sympathetic  tmderstanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  working  people,  and  their  desires,  and 
to  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  their 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  the  mayor  of  St. 
Thomas,  about  two  months  ago— 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  .so  far  as  unions  are  con- 
cerned, sir,  I  have  said  in  the  Hou.se  befpre 
and  I  want  to  repeat  on  this  occasion,  that 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  that  these  words  t<re 
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inscribed  in  a  statute  of  this  province.  I  want 
to  read  the  preamble  from  The  Wagner  Act. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce,  and  to  mitigate  and 
eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they  have 
occurred  by  encouraging  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining  and  by 
protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of  full 
freedom  of  association,  self-organization 
and  designation  of  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection. 

And  that  statute,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  en- 
acted in  the  United  States  yesterday  or  last 
week  or  two  months  ago.  That  statute  was 
the  first  significant  piece  of  legislation  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  took  office.  That 
is  The  Wagner  Act  of  1934  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  said  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Act,  "We  beheve  in  the  formation  and  the  cer- 
tification of  unions,  we  believe  in  the  unions' 
place  in  asserting  the  desires  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent."  You  find  nothing,  no 
declaration  like  that,  in  our  labour  relations 
Act.  Not  at  all.  And  I  hope  I  live  to  see  the 
day  and  I  am  in  the  public  life  of  the 
province,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  replace  the 
attitude  of  our  labour  law.  That  attitude  is 
simply  this:  The  government  puts  its  role  as 
being  the  assistance  of  management  in  putting 
every  obstacle  and  every  bar  in  the  way  of 
the  certification  of  a  trade  union— days  and 
weeks  of  hearings  at  the  Labour  Relations 
Board;  weeks  and  months  and  even  years  of 
delay  on  the  question  of  certification.  And 
never  yet,  never  has  there,  in  20  years,  been 
a  Minister  of  Labour,  let  alone  this  one, 
who  has  ever  made  any  move  in  any  way  to 
foster  the  development  of  a  belief  that  the 
trade  union  in  this  province  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  industrial  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  and  I  say 
these  things  because  I  beheve  they  need  to 
be  said,  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  four  years 
he  is  either  being  puzzled  by  something  or  he 
is  coming  to  grips  with  something,  or  he  is 
being  intrigued  with  something.  Well,  we 
come  to  grips.  The  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
say  with  the  greatest  respect,  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
made  in  New  York  the  other  day,  should 
never  have  been  made.  No  Canadian 
politician  should  ever  go  into  the  United 
States  and  make  the  remarks  attributed  to 
him.  I  assume  he  had  a  reason  for  doing  it. 


He  is  an  intelligent  enough  young  man  that 
he  would  have  a  reason  for  everything,  but 
I  do  not  think  his  reason  for  doing  it  was  a 
salutary  one. 

Of  course,  I  refer  to  his  speech  where  he 
said  by  way  of  preamble— and  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  got  any  publicity  in  the  press  here 
—that  anti-Americanism  in  Canada  is  dead. 
Let  me  deal  with  the  relatively  unimportant 
considerations  of  that  speech.  It  was  in  shock- 
ing bad  taste.  Here  we  had  a  member  of 
the  very  political  party  that  promoted  anti- 
Americanism,  that  made  it  a  plank  of  its  plat- 
form, a  Minister  of  the  Crown  with  con- 
siderable power  in  that  party,  who  never 
raised  his  voice  in  protest  against  tlie  irre- 
sponsible anti-American  utterances  of  the 
national  leader  of  the  party.  At  least,  if  he 
did,  I  never  heard  him.  We  had  a  Minister, 
closely  associated  with  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  government  of  Ontario,  which  leader 
of  which  government  lent  its  active 
support  and  prestige  of  his  office,  the  office 
endowed  upon  him  by  the  people  of  Ontario. 
He  lent  that  prestige  and  support  to  the 
national  leader  of  the  party,  who  indulged 
himself  in  the  most  scandalous  anti-American 
expressions.  We  had  a  Minister,  just  one 
down  removed,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
that  leader,  who  never  raised  his  voice. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment must  have  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  he  went  to  New  York.  He  must 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  guile  that 
he  said  that  to  his  listeners  in  New  York.  I 
do  not  think  I  noted  who  they  were.  He 
should  have  prefaced  his  remarks  with  some 
of  the  truths.  Does  he  think  that  his  Amer- 
ican listeners  are  so  stupid  that  they  did  not 
recognize  him  as  a  supporter  of  the  Conserv- 
ative Party,  a  supporter  of  the  party  which 
had  its  nefarious  and  sinister,  evil  doctrine 
of  anti-Americanism? 

It  is  as  if  he  were  the  campaign  manager 
for  Walter  Gordon.  "Mr.  Gordon  could  not 
be  here  today,  so  he  sent  me."  I  would  hope 
that  Walter  Gordon  v^dll  never  make  that 
speech  in  New  York,  or  Mitchell  Sharp  or 
Lester  Pearson  or  Paul  Martin  or  any  of  them. 

Those  are  the  relatively  unimportant  con- 
siderations about  those  remarks.  I  want  to 
turn  to  the  important  ones.  In  a  strictly 
accurate  historical  sense  the  remarks  the  hon. 
Minister  made  in  New  York  were  not  true. 
This  nation  was  conceived  in  defiance  of 
geography  and  economics.  Every  rational 
consideration  dictated  to  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation that  we  join  the  United  States  of 
America.  Victorious  northern  armies  stood 
poised  to  the  south  of  us  in  1864  and  it 
would   have   been   easy   for   the   Fathers   of 
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Confederation,  Brown  and  Macdonald  and 
Blake  and  Mackenzie  and  Howe,  to  rational- 
ize, to  say  had  they  been  timid,  to  say  that  the 
best  thing  for  Canada  is  union  with  the 
United  States.  As  I  say,  geograi^hy  and  eco- 
nomics in  this  continent  rnn  north  and  south 
and  we  must  ne\er  forget  it.  When  this 
nation  was  conceived  in  defiance  of  geography, 
if  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  in  1864, 
instead  of  worrying  about  the  northern  armies 
that  were  poised  there,  had  turned  their  backs 
on  it  and  sat  down  in  Quebec  and  in 
Charlottetown  and  cast  the  eternal  principles 
upon  which  they  founded  this  nation.  Later 
they  said,  "We  will  build  a  railway  to  the 
west  and  we  will  unite  that  almost  limitless 
region  thus." 

So  it  behooves  all  of  us,  and  here  is  the 
point  I  am  getting  to  in  this  venture  into 
history— which  I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
never  idle,  is  never  wasted  to  remember 
some  of  the  beginnings  of  this  country— it 
behooN-es  all  of  us  at  the  end  of  this  26th 
Legislature  to  take  inventory  of  what  we 
have  in  this  country.  We  are  united  in  a  nation 
which  is  rich  in  resources  and  we  are  the 
most  developed  and  wealthy  and  the  most 
populous  of  the  pro\inces  of  that  nation.  The 
question  ought  to  keep  ringing  in  our  ears, 
we  must  never  forget  it,  "What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  this  nation?  We  have  it.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  with  it?"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century,  said 
"The  20th  century  belongs  to  Canada".  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  he  was  right?  Where 
is  the  proof,  in  this,  the  seventh  decade  of 
the  centur>',  that  he  was  right?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  it? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment said,  *T  am  against  the  balkaniza- 
tion of  this  country";  but  his  words  are  hollow 
and  superficial  when  even  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  what  he  is  doing  is  to  lead 
one  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  he  is 
the  greatest  contributor  in  this  country  to  the 
balkanization  of  it.  The  basic  question  is, 
as  I  say,  were  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
right? 

From  the  pro\incial  point  of  view,  putting 
aside  all  this  cavilling  and  sophistry  of  the 
lion.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
about  whether  he  is  telling  people  to  buy 
Canadian  or  not— put  all  that  aside— from  tlie 
provincial  point  of  view,  our  own  point  of 
\'iew,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
vast  areas  of  northern  Ontario?  How  are  we 
going  to  develop  those?  Since  we  own  those 
areas,  richly  endowed  as  they  are  in  resources, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  not  the  moral  duty 
to  set  about  doing  something  about  building 
them  up,  bringing  people  there?  I  say  to  you 


it  is  a  moral  duty.  We  ha\e  the  moral  right 
to  occupy  them,  though  we  have  them  by 
reason  of  tiie  sovereignty'  of  our  country. 
But  while  the  hon.  Minister  traipses— as  my 
hon.  friends  to  the  left,  or  somebody  here 
said— as  he  goes  from  Los  Angeles  to  Tokyo 
to  New  York,  to  Chicago,  to  North  Bay,  to 
Cornwall,  I  try  to  ask  in  the  most  reasonable 
tones  to  you,  sir,  what  are  we  doing  about 
our  moral  duty  to  develop  the  vast  area  of 
northern  Ontario,  which  makes  up  four-fifths 
of  the  land  mass  of  this  province?  Four-fifths 
of  Ontario  lies  north  of  the  French  River- 
north  and  west  of  it. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  given 
some  answers.  I  get  the  impression  that  tlie 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
scoffs  at  them.  Sometimes  he  gives  the  im- 
pression—you will  forgive  me  for  saying  so, 
perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  so— he  gives  the  impression  that 
only  he  knows  the  answer,  that  he  has  got  a 
monopoly  on  all  that  is  true  and  all  that  is 
efficient  and  all  that  is  good.  Maybe  I  am 
wrong,  but  he  gives  that  impression.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
says  that  we  \\ill  use  the  device  of  subsidy; 
we  will  use  a  savings  bank  in  order  to  initiate 
the  establishment  of  industry  and  the  develop- 
ment of  those  areas.  We  will  establish  a 
department  of  northern  affairs. 

It  is  something  more,  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  something  more  than  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  coming 
into  my  community  at  election  time  and 
promising  once  again  the  building  of  the 
Sudbury-Timmins  road  which  is  necessary, 
long  overdue,  but  is  a  minimum. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker— you  might  consider 
this  to  be  an  intellectual  exercise  with  some 
reward.  I  hold  up  for  you  two  headlines.  This 
one  heralds  the  arrival  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  on  April  16,  1963,  and  it  says 
"Long  awaited  annoimcement.  Start  highway 
to  Timmins."  Now  that  is  plain  enough 
English.  "Start  highway  to  Timmins."  The 
lion.  Minister,  just  to  expand  a  little  bit, 
said:  "This  fall  we  start  the  highway  to 
Timmins.  We  will  send  the  survey  crews  out 
and  we  will  start  actual  work." 

That  is  definite  enough.  Then  my  hon. 
friend  from  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  holds  up 
this  one  that  is  a  photostat  and  this  one  .says 
"Start  highway  tliis  year.  Okay  Sudbury- 
Timmins  link."  Now  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South— he  is  not  here,  but 
they  are  experts  in  semantics— and  I  a.sk 
between  those  two  what  is  the  difference  in 
the  statements  made.  And  the  answer,  of 
course,  is  none.  The  one  on  my  right,  "Start 
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highway  to  llmmins"  is  April  16,  1963,  and 
the  one  that  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the  photo- 
stat, the  date  of  that  is  March  14,  1959. 

An  hon.  member:  Election  time  is  here 
again. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
people  of  Sudbury  are  not  accustomed  to  sup- 
porting candidates  of  the  party  that  I  view 
opposite? 

Mr.  Letherby:  What  is  the  point  of  all  this 
nonsense?    It  is  just  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  could  not  hope  to  explain 
to  the  hon.  member  because  I  tried  before 
and  have  failed  in  his  education. 

To  be  a  Liberal  is  also  to  have  conscious- 
ness of  this  province,  this  nation  and  its 
meaning,  I  have  said.  During  the  election 
campaign  that  is  just  passed,  we  all  read 
of  the  efforts  of  the  various  teacup  readers 
the  metropolitan  papers  employed  to  prog- 
nosticate the  results  of  the  national  poll.  But 
to  do  so  was  to  inculcate  in  oneself  a  feeling 
of  resentment  at  the  superficial  way  in  which 
they  went  about  their  tasks.  They  talked 
about  separatism  in  Quebec  as  if  our  country 
was  founded  yesterday.  In  all  the  verbiage 
they  wrote  about  Caouette,  there  was  never 
a  mention  of  Bourassa;  not  a  word  about  the 
titanic  struggle  between  him  and  Laurier 
over  the  issue  of  whether  this  country  would 
remain  one  nation  or  be  cloven  in  two. 
Whether  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East 
knows  it  or  not,  these  are  important  things. 
They  are  important  tliis  minute.  This  subject 
is  important  at  this  very  minute.  The  travails 
of  Laurier  in  seeking  to  convince  his  fellow 
residents  and  citizens  of  Quebec  that  the  path 
of  their  destiny  lay  in  making  common  cause 
with  their  English-speaking  brethren,  makes 
the  wails  of  Caouette  look  like  a  two-bit 
Hamlet.  We  have  seen  all  this  before.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  the  discontent  in  Quebec 
is  not  serious.  The  point  is,  sir,  that  it  is. 
The  French  and  English  have  sat  down  at 
the  common  table  for  two  hundred  years 
and  ironed  out  their  differences  and  never 
once  have  they  resorted  to  violence  as  a 
solution, 

A  true  conception  of  the  compact  and  con- 
tract that  founded  this  union— this  confedera- 
tion of  two  races,  two  languages,  two  religious 
persuasions— can  lead  the  way  to  the  removal 
of  these  causes  of  resentment  among  our 
French-Canadian  brethren.  And  in  what  better 
year  than  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  could  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada    (Mr.  Pearson),  launch  his  fresh 


investigation  into  the  bi-cultural  aspect  of  our 
confederation? 

These  things,  of  course,  sir,  are  important 
to  my  constituency,  where  as  many  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  people  there  are  of  French - 
Canadian  extraction.  We,  in  my  community, 
sit  down  at  the  common  table,  mix  and  enjoy 
the  very  best  of  social  connections  and  inter- 
course without  any  difficulty.  One  would 
only  hope  that  in  the  future  months,  after 
Mr.  Pearson's  investigation,  that  we  might 
once  again  approach  our  French-Canadian 
lirethren  in  the  other  provinces  and  continue 
the  process  whereby  we  sit  at  the  common 
table  to  iron  out  our  difficulties  and  problems, 
whether  my  hon.  friend  from  Simcoe  East 
knows  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  is  home 
free,  he  should  quit  and  sit  down. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  will  not  sit  down.  These 
things  need  to  be  said  and  they  need  to  be 
said  in  this  month  of  April,  1963. 

An  hon.  member:  How  much  longer  until 
he  is  finished- 
Mr.  Letherby:  This  is  for  the  record,  and 
the  record- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pause  for  a 
moment  to  let  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
Eiast  get  some  things  off  the  top  of  his  head. 
I  deliberately  did  not  say  from  inside  it. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  broad  spheres 
of  activity  such  as  trade  and  commerce, 
national  defence,  relations  with  foreign  states, 
are  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  our  province,  its  citizens,  the  inti- 
mate things  connected  with  our  people,  where 
and  how  they  live,  the  way  they  work  and 
most  important  of  all,  their  education,  are 
matters  of  the  responsibility  of  the  province. 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  that  if  he  would  spend  less 
time  dealing  with  matters  that  are  of  federal 
concern  and  jurisdiction,  and  more  time  trying 
to  ascertain  something  about  our  people,  their 
future,  and,  most  important  of  all,  their 
education,  then  the  people  of  this  province 
would  be  better  served  by  this  government. 
If  it  is  broad  horizons  the  hon.  Minister 
wants— and  one  get  the  impression  that  he 
wants  broad  horizons— if  he  is  really  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  this  nation,  then 
the  hon.  Minister  could  do  worse  than  re-read 
the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr,  Nixon)  during  the  debate  of  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Education. 
For   it   is   a    simple   fact,    Mr,    Speaker,   that 
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far  more  people  are  put  out  of  jobs  by  auto- 
mation than  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  can  ever  hope  to  provide 
by  promoting  the  founding  of  new  indus- 
tries. What  does  it  do  for  employment  if 
an  industry  is  established  and  its  proficiency 
of  operation  by  unseen  hands  provides  only 
a  score  of  jobs?  In  my  own  community,  we 
have  an  iron  ore  plant  that  will  cost  $50 
million  to  build  and  to  bring  into  operation, 
and  yet  when  it  is  brought  into  operation, 
I  lielieve— and  I  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
about  it,  sir— I  believe  it  is  less  than  100 
jobs  that  will  be  provided  because  of  the 
vast  amount  of  automated  efficiency  that  will 
be  inherent  in  it. 

Instead  of  tackling  the  real  problem,  the 
vexing,  anxious  problem  of  what  we  must 
train  our  people  to  do,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  earn  a  living,  earn  their  living;  there  is  the 
problem  that  faces  this  province.  Now,  let 
me  repeat  it,  in  case  the  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East  did  not  hear  it.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  that  we  must  ascertain  what  we  are 
going  to  train  our  people  to  do  in  this  prov- 
ince, in  order  to  earn  their  daily  bread  and 
to  put  aside  sufficient  for  the  future  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  For,  sir,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  was  impressed  by  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  who 
has  a  close  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  it  leads  one  to  the  irresistible 
c  onclusion  that  this  government  is  experiment- 
ing in  education.  He  points  out  quite  prop- 
erly, quite  accurately,  that  the  whole  key 
to  the  problem  is  in  the  quality  of  training 
given  our  teachers.  He  says  that  the  method 
of  teacher  training  has  never  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  tlie  teachers  of  this  province  and 
in  my  view  that  is  a  shocking  indictment. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Let  us  go. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  tell  the  Conservative 
whip,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  he  has  to  sit 
liere  all  night,  he  is  going  to  hear  these 
remarks  that  I  have.  If  he  has  to  sit  here 
all  night.    I  care  not. 

An  hon.  member:  We  can  come  back 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Sopha:    Yes,  I  do  not  mind. 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  here  to  do 
business. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  some 
of  these  things  are  unpleasant  for  them  to 
hear,  they  do  not  want  to  hear  it,  but  they 
are  going  to  hear  it. 


Where  is  the  failure  of  tliis  government 
more  edged  in  black  in  the  field  of  education 
than  in  its  approach  to  universities?  Twenty 
years  ago  they  knew,  20  years  ago.  Twenty 
years  ago  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  be  able 
to  count,  just  count.  You  did  not  need  an 
IBM  machine.  You  did  not  need  computers, 
and  you  did  not  need  statisticians.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  to  be  able  to  count.  Twenty 
years  ago,  and  all  you  had  to  count  was  the 
babies.  Yes,  the  babies.  And  they  say  it  is 
said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  there  is  a  war 
on,  the  great  Lord  Almighty  provides  by 
some  freak  of  nature  that  there  are  more 
boy  babies  than  there  are  girl  babies.  It  is 
as  if  the  divine  hand  that  runs  the  universe 
provides  that  in  a  war  when  the  nation  is 
caught  up  in  great  external  pressures  and  con- 
flict, it  provides  more  boy  babies  than  it  does 
girl  babies.  And  all  you  had  to  do  was  count 
them,  20  years  ago.  And  then  perhaps  phone 
up  a  life  insurance  company  and  say,  "Give 
me  your  actuary,  let  me  speak  to  your  actuary, 
and  tell  me  according  to  your  tables,  how 
many  of  these  babies  born  in  these  years  are 
going  to  survive  to  go  to  university,  when 
they  get  to  be  18,  19  and  20  years  of  age?" 
That  is  all  you  had  to  do. 

But  no,  in  1958,  1959,  no  not  even  1958 
and  1959,  in  1960,  this  government,  indicative 
of  the  way  it  approaches  the  public  afifairs  of 
this  province,  looked  around  and  said,  "There 
is  a  flood  of  babies  that  now  have  grown  up 
and  are  ready  to  go  to  university  and  would 
it  not  be  a  tremendous  thing  to  start  some 
luiiversities?"  That  is  when  they  started,  after 
1960.  They  started  to  found  universities,  they 
said  that  universities  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have,  and  Laurentian  was  founded  at  Sud- 
bury. Then  more  recentiy  we  have  the  one 
at  Windsor,  we  have  Trent  and  we  have  Brock 
and  then  finally  they  decide  in  the  dying 
days  of  tliis  Legislature  that  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  will  become  the  first 
state  university  of  this  province,  and  without 
consulting  the  principal  of  that  institution, 
the  head  man  at  the  institution,  telling  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  iniiversity  only 
the  day  before,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  got 
up  and  read  his  30-page  statement.  Now  that 
is  the  approach  and  the  plan  of  the  founding 
universities  in  this  province,  and  that  is  the 
type  of  indictment  that  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  and  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
East  do  not  want  to  hear,  that  they  want  to 
escape. 

An  hon.  member:  No  wonder,  I  would  not 
want  to,  if  I  were  them,  cither. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Nipissing  (Mr.  Troy),  in  his  absence,  that  in 
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my  humble  opinion,  universities  are  not  a 
secondary  industry.  They  are  really  not.  They 
are  institutions  of  learning.  They  ought  prop- 
erly to  be  founded  by  religious  groups,  as 
places  of  contemplation  of  the  eternal  verities 
of  truth,  beauty  and  justice,  where  man  goes 
to  study,  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  universe 
and  his  place  in  it.  They  are  not  secondary 
industries  really.  But  I  get  letters  from 
people  who  want  to  aid  universities  and  they 
say  one  of  the  reasons  you  should  give  to 
the  university  is  that  it  is  really  a  secondary 
industry.  If  I  thought  the  university  was  such 
I  would  never  give  it  a  dime. 

This  is  all  of  a  piece  of  a  picture  of  a 
government  that  is  going  to  ask  for  a  re- 
newed mandate.  I  can  see  their  election  plat- 
form now  and  they  will  have  in  bright  red, 
they  will  have  all  this  business  about  found- 
ing all  these  universities  in  a  prominent  place. 
Now  whose  picture  will  they  have  on  that? 

An  hon.  member:  I  do  not  know,  whose? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  guess  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's. It  is  all  of  a  piece,  it  is  all  of  the 
character  of  the  government,  it  is  all  of  the 
axiom  under  which  they  act.  Never  tackle  a 
problem  head  on.  Never  tackle  it  in  time 
and  never  tackle  it  with  boldness  and 
imagination.  Never  lead,  my  hon.  friend 
from  Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards)  says, 
always  follow.  There  is  the  mob;  in  the  words 
of  the  French  patriot;  "There  is  the  mob,  I 
am  their  leader,  I  must  go  and  follow  it  to 
see  where  it  is  going." 

Sir,  if  they  are  concerned  about  our 
people,  we  in  these  benches  are  concerned 
about  the  people,  they  are  our  main  respon- 
sibility. Then  we  Liberals  will  go  to  the 
hustings  and  we  will  say  to  the  electors,  "We 
have  your  betterment  in  mind;  the  halfway 
measures  this  government  brings  forward  are 
not  enough  and  not  good  enough  for  you." 

One  of  the  things  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  others  have  taken  to  hurling  over  at  us, 
is  this  claim:  "You  have  vacillated  and 
appeared  to  shift."  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  icebreaker  that  is  charting  the  way  has 
its  difficulties,  just  as  we  are  attempting  to 
find  our  way  and  provide  new  policy.  It  is 
easy  for  that  group  over  there  to  come 
along  in  the  wake,  the  smooth  sailing  of  the 
wake,  once  we  have  opened  up  the  uncharted 
course. 

And  also,  we  must  not  forget  that  all  of 
tliese  measures,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park,  are  grudgingly  given.  They  are 
grudgingly  given,  That  is  part  of  the  reason 
for  being  a  Conservative.  It  will  not  take 
mHch  of  your  time  to  read  what  Macaulay 


had     to     say— not     this     Macaulay— Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay. 

An  hon.  member:  The  lesser  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  lesser  one.  Everywhere 
there  is  a  class  of  men  who  cling  with  fond- 
ness to  whatever  is  ancient  and  who  even, 
when  convinced  by  overpowering  reasons 
that  innovation  would  be  beneficial,  consent 
to  it  with  many  misgivings  and  forebodings. 
We  also  find  everywhere  another  class  of 
men  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in  speculation, 
always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern 
the  imperfection  of  whatever  exists,  disposed 
to  think  rightly  of  the  rest  and  inconveniences 
which  attend  improvement,  and  disposed  to 
give  every  change  credit  for  being  an  im- 
provement. Laurier  said,  "The  former  are  the 
Conservatives,  the  latter  are  the  Liberals." 

I  contend  I  will  be  able  to  take  any  part 
of  this  speech— that  is  why  I  am  making  it, 
because  I  am  practising— and  if  I  speak  in 
Kirkland  Lake  tomorrow  night  I  will  only 
have  to  use  part  of  this  speech,  and  if  I  go 
on  to  Timmins  or  Cochrane  or  Kapuskasing 
or  Sault  Ste.  Marie  then  I  will  take  another 
part  of  it. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
The  hon,  member  has  enough  for  the  whole 
north. 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    He    should   not   make 

us  suffer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  enough  to  do  the  whole 
north  and  I  expect  that  the  people  will  re- 
spond; because  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  by  a  good  many  people  in  the 
past,  and  must  never  be  forgotten,  the  people 
are  smarter  than  you  think. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture): That  is  why  the  hon.  member  is  over 
there  and  we  are  over  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Because  politics,  Mr,  Speaker, 
is  the  true  means  of  liberation.  When  I 
say  politics  I  do  not  mean  the  banal  politics 
of  rhetoric  and  self-congratulation  such  as 
we  heard  from  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  (Mr,  White)  yesterday  and  we  heard 
from  the  hon.  chief  liquor  commissioner  (Mr. 
Grossman)  last  night.  It  was  a  pity  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  not  here.  He  should  have 
been  here  to  hear  the  man  congratulate  him- 
self. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  We  heard  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre,  too,  last  night. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  congratulated  himself  on 
how  he  had  made  progress.    He  charted  his 
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progress  from  a  mere  private  back-bencher 
to  how  he  had  become  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown— yes,  alderman  up  to  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  We  remember  four  years  ago  how 
tlie  rug  was  worn  out  as  he  beat  a  track  from 
where  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  sits 
up  to  where  the  grey  fox  from  Victoria  sat. 

And  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  not  even 
in  the  House— after  the  hon.  Minister  had 
written  this  with  his  own  hand  for  his  edifi- 
cation. 

I  am  not  making  reference  here  to  the 
banal  politics  of  rhetoric  and  self-congratula- 
tion which  only  aims  at  the  burying  of  all 
real  issues  amid  a  mass  of  piety  and  platitude. 
I  mean  the  politics  of  responsibility  that 
strives  to  define  the  real  issues  and  present 
them  to  the  electorate  for  decision.  I  do  not 
mean  the  type  of  politics  played  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

I  want  to  refer  to  something  here— too  bad 
my  hon.  friend  is  not  here  to  hear  it.  Guess 
who  tliis  is  speaking: 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  words 
of  imqualified  congratulations  and  commen- 
dation that  I  want  to  make.  If  some  of 
my  earlier  comments  seemed  to  have  an 
edge  along  with  the  congratulations  I  will 
confess  to  the  truth  of  it.  There  are  two 
that  I  want  to  give  in  unqualified  fashion. 
The  first  one  is  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  kind  of  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  arrangements  for  the 
business  of  the  House.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  argument  we  have  gotten  into 
now  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  have 
had  more  business  on  the  order  paper  now 
and  avoided  the  hours  being  skipped,  I 
am  referring  to  the  normal  behind-the- 
scenes  co-operation  between  the  parties 
or  the  leaders  of  the  parties  in  fiurthering 
the  business  of  the  House.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
say  to  you  quite  frankly  that  one  of  the 
things  that  has  puzzled  me  since  I  came 
into  this  Legislature  [when  I  say  "puzzled 
me"  hon.  members  know  that  is  a  dead 
giveaway]  was  the  kind  of  cat-and-mouse 
game  that  was  played  behind  the  scenes 
in  days  gone  by.  Some  days  it  was  petty, 
indeed  it  was  petty  to  the  point  of  being 
unworthy.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
changed  that  and  I  think  this  is  for  the 
good. 

The  date  of  that,  Wednesday,  December  5, 
1962.  Yet  yesterday  he  and  his  cohorts 
stood  in  the  House  and  they  shovelled  tons 
of  abuse  and  vilification  over  on  that  side 
for  playing  politics  both  behind  the  scenes 
and  right  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Is 


he  really  serious  when  we  have  an  hon. 
Prime  Minister  who  leads  the  House,  and 
an  hon.  member  from  this  side  says  to  him 
in  courteous  tones,  "Will  we  take  up  the 
business  of  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development's  estimates  on  Monday?" 
And  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  answers:  "They 
will  be  taken  up  in  due  course." 

In  due  course?  Now,  he  could  have  said, 
"No,  the  astronaut  is  in  New  York  on  Monday 
and  we  cannot  take  up  his  estimates." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  had  told  the  hon. 
member  wlien  the  estimates  would  be. 

Mr.  Sopha:  "We  will  take  them  up  in  due 
course."  You  see,  here  is  die  mental  chain 
that  goes  through  his  mind:  "If  I  tell  that 
lion.  member  that  we  will  take  the  estimates 
up  when  the  astronaut  gets  back  from  New 
York  on  Tuesday  then  (a)  that  hon.  member 
will  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  it,  (b)  that 
hon.  member  may  be  able  to  order  his  affairs 
to  participate  intelligently  in  the  business 
of  the  House,  and  (c)  the  most  important, 
if  I  tell  him  then  the  Conservative  Party 
may  not  be  re-elected  at  the  next  election." 
That  is  how  far  it  goes. 

That  is  the  type  of  politics,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  decried 
when  he  talked  about  the  legislation  being 
left  to  the  end,  of  there  being  no  real  chance 
for  scrutiny  and  constructive  criticism.  That 
is  the  important  thing  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  this  province.  That  is  why  we 
came  here,  says  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth,  But  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
politically  advantageous  not  to  do  it  that  way, 
Init  to  leave  it  to  the  last  and  then  seek 
a  headline  a  day,  that  is  the  important  thing. 
Read  the  30-page  statement  and  get  a  head- 
line a  day  out  of  it.  Because,  he  says,  "If  and 
when  there  is  an  election."  If  he  does  not 
intend  to  care  to  call  an  election  before  this 
goverimient  runs  its  full  course,  if  he  intends 
to  emulate  the  Bennett  government  of  1935, 
tlien  I  say  to  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  Hepburn  govern- 
ment of  1937. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  the  Hepburn  govern- 
ment of  1937.  I  will  accept  that.  I  have  no 
responsibility  for  the  Hepburn  government. 
I  will  accept  that.  But,  if  he  intends  to 
emulate  the  example  of  either  one  then  I  say 
in  the  deepest  respect  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  get  the  man  with 
the  net  from  999  Queen  Street  now,  and  take 
hirn  away.  We  are  going  to  have  an  election 
this  year,  make  no  mistake  abotit  it. 
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\  am  going  to  turn  to  a  less  comprehensive 
problem,  one  of  equal  importance.  I  am  going 
to  come  to  grips  with  another  problem.  On 
Match  19,  1963—1  am  glad  to  see  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  in  his  seat;  I  hope  he 
doids  not  leave  because  this  concerns  him 
directly— in  this  House  the  hon.  leader  of 
th^  Opposition  detailed  the  activities  of 
this  government  and  specifically  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  in  relation  to  the  strike  of 
loggers  at  Kapuskasing.  He  showed  that  the 
failure  of  The  Department  of  Labour  to  be 
alive  to  the  situation,  and  to  use  the  pro- 
cedure provided  by  law,  led  to  a  deterioration 
of  the  situation  which  finally  erupted  in 
violence. 

No  one  who  cherishes  democratic  institu- 
tions can  rest  easily  as  long  as  groups  of 
pfjople  cast  aside  legal  restraints  and  violate 
the  persons  and  property  of  others.  In  saying 
that,  I  am  not  seeking  to  judge  anyone,  but 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  province  are  fed-up  with 
the  flagrant  disregard  of  the  rule  of  law  by 
.small  minorities,  who  seek  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  The  shocking  thing  is, 
that  The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General 
has  been  derelict  in  its  responsibilities  to 
impose  the  sanctions  of  law  upon  people  who 
trespass  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  person. 

1  say  the  sanctity  because  everyone  has  the 
right  to  the  inviolability  of  his  person.  Being 
a  veteran  I  must  necessarily  abhor  violence, 
I  observe  in  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Roach  there  is  only  the  most  cursory  treat- 
ment of  the  Bluestein  beating  in  downtown 
Toronto,  which  I  thought  was  a  terrifying 
affair,  and  I  found  there  was  not  even  a 
mention  of  the  abominable  and  shocking 
attack  upon  a  clergyman  and  his  wife.  So  far 
as  J  know,  the  persons  who  attacked  the 
Reverend  Hord  in  his  home  in  the  north  end 
of  Toronto  were  never  apprehended,  and  it 
will  for  a  long  time  remain  a  black  mark  in 
the  history  of  law  enforcement  in  Ontario. 

Th^  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  long  wit- 
nessed violence  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
industry  in  the  Great  Lakes  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  commerce  of  this  province  and 
country,  and  at  least  since  the  war,  in  regard 
to  that  industry,  we  have  had  sporadic  and 
sometimes  prolonged  periods  of  lawlessness. 
Mr*  Justice  Norris,  appointed  by  the  federal 
government,  spent  99  days  of  hearings  in 
order  to  determine  just  what  the  causes  of 
the  friction  were,  and  of  course,  to  come  to 
som6  conclusion,  or  to  bring  some  finality  to 
the  matter  of  the  strife,  violence  and  general 
diis^rbance  that  has  characterized  our  ship- 
ping indu&try  on  the  lakes. 


I  want  to  detail,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  you,  one 
incident  of  this  violence.  On  February  25, 
1963,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  posed 
this  question  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General: 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  are  two  points  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  The  first  is  this:  I  would  like  to 
know  on  how  many  instances  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years,  incidents  of  violence 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping dispute  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney-General.  Does 
the  hon.  Minister  have  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which  complaints 
have  been  made  to  his  department? 

Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman;  of  my  own 
knowledge  I  have  no  information,  no 
knowledge  of  any.  Of  course  there  prob- 
ably would  not  be  any  because  the  shipping 
season  was  nearly  over  when  I  took  over. 
I  am  advised  by  my  advisors  here,  that  oflF- 
hand  no  one  has  any  knowledge  as  to  that, 
but  that  is  something  which  can  be 
ascertained  and  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  with  it, 
either  in  the  House  at  a  later  time,  or  by 
letter. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  to  my  left  says  it  is  a  federal 
matter.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  there  can  be  differences 
of  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I 
think,  sir,  that  in  this  instance  there  are 
three  or  four  or  five  instances  that  have 
attracted  widespread  newspaper  coverage. 
I  recall  a  case  in  St.  Catharines,  and  an- 
other at  the  Lakehead,  where  individual 
workers  were  badly  beaten,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  there  were  no  charges  or 
arrests  made  in  conjunction  with  it.  It  was 
about  those  that  I  wished  to  inquire.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
has  no  personal  knowledge,  but  I  would 
ask  that  he  advise  the  House  sometime  later 
about  those  several  matters. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  that  I  say  hereafter, 
refers  to  that  part  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  remarks  that  dealt  with  the 
instance  of  violence  at  the  Lakehead,  and  if 
I  may  refresh  your  mind,  he  said  "Another 
instance  was  at  the  Lakhead  where  individual 
workers  were  badly  beaten,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  were  no  charges  or  arrests  made  in 
conjunction  with  it." 

Now,  that  was  sufficient  to  give  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  notice  about  the  specific 
place  in  which  the  inquiry  was  made.  On 
March  8,  1963,  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
wrote  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
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who,  of  course,  has  furnished  me  witli  this 
answer: 

Mr.  John  J.  Wintermeyer,  QC,  MPP, 
Legislative  Assembly, 
Parliament  Buildings. 

Dear  John, 

You  will  recall  that  on  February  25  last 
in  the  evening,  during  my  estimates,  you 
made  inquiry  as  to  how  many  instances  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  incidents 
of  violence  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Lakes  shipping  dispute  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General. 

"Does  the  Minister  have  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which  complaints 
have  been  made  to  this  department?" 

In  accordance  with  our  discussion,  I  have 
made  inquiries  both  witliin  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  Force.  I  am 
advised  by  my  official,  that  no  complaints 
were  made  to  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  or  of  which  any  of  my  officials  have 
knowledge. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  have 
reported  only  two  incidents  of  violence. 
One  at  St.  Catharines  and  the  other  at  Fort 
William;  and  for  your  information  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  the  OPP  teletype  report 
in  connection  with  each  of  these  incidents. 
If  there  is  any  further  information  which 
I  can  obtain  for  you  with  respect  to  tliese 
matters,  please  get  in  touch  with  me  again. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Fred  W.  Cass, 
Attorney-General . 

Now,  as  he  said,  attached  to  this  comminiica- 
tion  were  teletype  reports.  I  only  wish  to 
refer  to  one  of  them.  He  furnished  one  that 
was  from  the  St.  Catharines  police  depart- 
ment. I  want  to  refer  to  the  other.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  which  I  am  now  reading  is  a 
teletype  report  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
referred  to  and  it  is  a  teletype  report  from 
his  police  officer. 

On  May  1,  1962,  at  10.35  p.m.,  Fort 
William  police  were  called  to  the  Victoria 
Hotel  in  Fort  William  in  regard  to  a  fight 
going  on  between  a  number  of  men.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  hotel  the  police  found 
that  the  fight  was  over.  Investigation  dis- 
closed that  five  crew  members  of  the  Upper 
Lake  Shipping  Company  boat,  S.S.  McCor- 
quodale,  had  been  drinking  beer  in  the 
hotel  when  they  were  set  upon  by  ten 
members  of  the  SIU.  One  man  from  the 
S.S.    McCorquodale    received    cuts    to    his 


face,  head  and  hands  and  was  detained  in' 
hospital  overnight. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  important  part 

of  this  communication. 

No  charges  were  laid  in  this  incident  due 
to  the  fact  the  crew  members  of  the  S.S. 
McCorquodale  sailed  the  next  morning 
from  Fort  William  which  did  not  enable 
the  Fort  William  police  to  conduct  any 
line-ups  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  tlie 
assailants.  No  co-operation  was  given  to  the 
Fort  William  police  department  by  the 
Upper  Lakes  Shipping  in  an  eflFort  to 
identify  assailants. 

Nov\',  the  author  of  this  communication  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  stated  two  things. 
Let  us  review  what  they  are.  Having  noted 
that  there  was  an  incidence  of  violence  in  a 
hotel  in  Fort  William  on  May  1,  1962,  he 
says  two  things  about  it:  No  charges  were 
laid  because  the  crew  members  of  the  S.S. 
McCorquodale  sailed  the  next  morning  and 
tliat  did  not  allow  the  Fort  William  police 
to  conduct  a  line-up  to  identify  the  assailants. 
That  is  one  thing. 

The  second  thing  lie  says  is  that  there 
was  no  co-operation  given  the  Fort  William 
police  department  by  the  Upper  Lakes  Ship- 
ping in  an  eftort  to  identify  the  assailants. 
From  the  information  I  have  before  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  you  unequivocally 
that  the  police  officer— if  it  was  the  chief  of 
police  of  Fort  William  that  furnished  tliat 
information  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
and  I  underline  the  "if",  and  where  else 
would  you  expect  it  to  come  from?— if  the 
chief  of  police  told  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  that,  then  I  say  to  you  unequivocally, 
sir,  he  was  a  liar.    He  was  a  liar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  does  the  hon. 
member  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  show  the  hon.  Minister 
what  I  know. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  Listen 
:ind  the  hon.   member  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  author  of  that,  if  he  knew 
of  this  communication,  if  he  was  the  person 
who  was  involved  in  the  investigation  of 
this  and  he  furnished  such  information  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General,  then  he  too  was 
a  liar.  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  evidence— 
and  I  have  before  me  transcripts— in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Norris  and  taken  from  the  commission  tran- 
scripts—I have  before  me  the  evidence  of 
five  witnesses  taken  from  those  transcripts: 
the  evidence  of  Ray  McAdam,  Gerald  Lacroix, 
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Stanley  Toope,  William  Fiegehen  and  Noel 
Miller,  and  they  were  five  of  the  person  who 
were  involved  in  that  fracas  on  May  1  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel  in  Fort  William.  Listen  to  the 
^evidence  of  witness  McAdam,  sworn  under 
.<)ath   and   given  before  Mr.  Justice  Norris— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  that  inquiry  is 
rstill  pending. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  inquiry  is  finished.  So 
•what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:    So  what? 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  what?  It  is  not  a  court 
'of  law,  it  is  a  Royal  commission. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  is  the  hon. 
Minister  trying  to  do,  get  it  off  the  record? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all,  the  hon. 
member  would  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  I  might  know  a  little 
;more  than  the  hon.  Minister  thinks  I  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Listen  to  the  evidence  of 
JMcAdam.  A  question  by  Mr.  Wright,  one  of 
;the  counsel: 

Q.  The  following  day  did  you  go  to  the 

police  station  at  Fort  William? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  tell  his  lordship  just  what 
happened  there? 

-A.  As  we  entered  the  police  station  with 
the  security  guard  there  were  three 
people  standing  just  inside  the  door  on 
the  right-hand  side  and,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  I  made  the  statement  that 
one  of  them  was  in  the  fight  the  night 
before  and  that  was  mentioned  at  the 
time. 

'■Q.  That  was  mentioned  to  whom? 

A.  To  the  security  guard  who  was  with  us, 

Q.  Did  you  mention  it  to  the  pohce? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  To  the  Fort  William  police? 

A.  No.  Well,  I  did  myself  later  on  but 
at  the  time  I  just  mentioned  it  to  the 
security  guard  and  we  were  ushered 
into  the  courtroom. 

'Q.  I  see.    And  were  you  given  to  under- 
stand afterwards  that- 
Just  a  minute.    Were  you  asked  to  go 
up  at  a  line-up? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

^0-:  Did  you?'\'^.■.yS[:^'f::.l    '.''':]',:, 

.A,  Yes,  sir.  ::'■  ',-,■■.  -    ■..:  .      .    .    .  ■.  ■ 


Q.  And  how  many  men  were  there  in  the 

line-up? 
A.  I  think  if  I  recall  right,  12  or  13. 
Q.  Did  you  identify  anyone  in  this  line-up? 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  these  men  have  numbers? 
A.  Yes,  I  identified  No.  10. 
Q.  You  identified  No.  10? 
A.  That  is  right,  as  the  man  who  hit  Mr. 

Miller. 

Q.  You  identified  No.  10  in  the  line-up  as 

the  man  who  had  hit  Noel  Miller? 
A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  this  to  the  Fort  William 
police? 

A.  Definitely,  yes,  I  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect. 

Now,  let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
in  my  opinion  has  something  to  do  with  the 
breakdown  of  law  enforcement  in  this  prov- 
ince. Let  me  remind  you  that  the  teletype 
report  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  from  the 
police  department  at  Fort  William  says  that 
no  line-up  was  ever  conducted  because  the 
McCorquodale  crew  sailed  the  next  morning 
and  because  the  officials  of  the  Upper  Lakes 
Shipping  Company  refused  to  co-operate. 

Then  the  evidence  of  Gerald  Lacroix,  and 
he  tells  in  his  earlier  part— and  and  all  these 
can  be  furnished,  I  am  willing  to  furnish 
them  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General: 

Q.  Did  the  police  there  have  a  line-up? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you  to  identify  anyone  in 

the  line-up? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  To   see  whether  they  had  been  there 

the  previous  evening? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Victoria  Hotel? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  did  you  pick  out  anyone? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  these  men  have  numbers? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  number  did  you  pick? 
A.  No.  10. 

Q,  Were  you  in  the  room  when  Ray 
McAdam— he  has  already  testified  he 
picked  out  No.  10— was  he  in  tiie  room 
at  the  time  you  identified  No.  10? 

A.  No,  sir,  they  took  us  in  one  by  one. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  out  against 
this  No.  10  wliich  we  have  referred  to? 

A.  No,  sir,  but  I  heard  the  detective  say 
that  he  did  not  have  enough  evidence 
to  hold  him. 

Q.  This  was  the  detective,  as  far  as  you 
were  concerned,  of  the  Fort  WilHam 
pohce  department? 

A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  evidence  of  Stanley  Toope  is  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  not  sure.  He  attended  at 
the  line-up  but  he  did  not  identify  anyone. 
The  evidence  of  William  Fiegehen  here— he 
picked  out  No.  10  also,  and  identified  him. 
Then,  of  course,  we  must  view  this  in  the 
light  that  no  charges  were  made  at  all  in 
connection  with  this. 

Then  I  want  to  put  on  record  finally  in 
regard  to  the  second  part— remember  the  first 
assertion  made  of  the  police  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  in  this  teletype  report,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  first  part  was  that  no  line-up 
was  ever  conducted  because  the  crew  sailed 
the  next  day  and  I  have  given  the  lie  to  that; 
I  have  given  the  lie  to  that  part.  Now,  the 
second  assertion  was  that  the  Upper  Lakes 
Shipping  Company,  a  company  doing  business 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  never  co-operated  in 
respect  of  furnishing  the  members  of  the 
crew  that  were  involved.  I  want  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  that  a  repre- 
sentative lawyer  of  the  Upper  Lakes  Shipping 
Company  on  May  2,  the  day  after  the  beating, 
personally  conferred  with  Detective  Johnston 
of  the  Fort  William  police  department  with 
respect  to  tlie  laying  of  charges  arising  out 
of  the  assault. 

The  next  day  that  representative  spoke 
to  Chief  C.  E.  Earl  of  the  Fort  William  pohce 
department  in  connection  with  the  same 
matter.  On  the  next  day.  May  4,  he  spoke  to 
the  deputy  chief  and  to  Crown  Attorney  F.  B. 
Ibbotson,  about  charges  being  laid.  On  May 
8,  1962,  after  a  week  had  gone  by  without 
any  charges  being  laid,  two  other  gentlemen 
and  the  representative  counsel  of  the  Upper 
Lakes  Shipping  Company,  attended  at  the 
Fort  William  police  station  and  interviewed 
the  chief  of  police  in  his  office.  They  stressed 
to  him  on  this  occasion  the  importance  of 
charges  being  laid.  And  I  will  make  all  this 
information  available  to  the  Attorney-General, 
and  the  desire  of  the  Upper  Lakes  Shipping 
Company  and  themselves  to  co-operate  in  the 
laying  of  charges.  The  chief  of  police  de- 
clined their  offer  to  retain  in  Fort  William 
such  members  of  the  crew  of  the  McCor- 
quodale  as  might  be  required  or  desired,  for 


the  purposes  of  prosecution.  These  p^ple 
volunteered  to  return  to  Fort  William  by  air, 
any  members  of  the  crew  that  they  would 
require  as  witnesses  upon  24  hours'  notice  to 
that  effect. 

Now,  how  does  it  sit  in  the  mouth  of  tlie 
perpetrator  of  that  teletype  message,  in  the 
face  of  this,  when  he  says  the  Upper  Lakes 
Shipping  Company  would  not  co-operate  in 
the  laying  of  charges?  Now  we  hear  the  story, 
where  the  company  in  fact,  said  to  tliem, 
"Look,  on  24  hours'  notice  we  will  return 
the  members  of  the  crew,  to  assist  you  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  people."  And  in  the  light 
of  all  this,  of  course,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
one  contemplates  the  law  enforcement  in  this 
province— that  The  Attorney-General's  Dep;art- 
ment  should  be  the  victim— there  is  the 
important  thing,  that  it  should  be  the  victim 
of  messages  of  that  type,  contained  in  that 
teletype  message  to  the  chief  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  and  the  person  in  the  province 
who  is  responsible,  more  than  any  other 
person  in  the  province  is,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and  the  inculcation  of  respect 
for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  final  subject. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just 
going  to  say  that  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
member  to  adjourn  the  debate  at  6.30  if  he 
has  not  completed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  At  6.30?  I  will  be  finished  at 
that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  continue 
the  debate  but  I  am  not  going  to  sit  later 
than  6.30,  if  the  hon.  member  can  arrange 
his  remarks  to  make  that  deadline. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
intends  that  I  continue  five  minutes  more. 
There  is  just  one  other  subject  I  wanted  to 
mention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  intend  the  hon. 
member  to  continue  as  long  as  he  likes,  but 
we  will  have  a  break  starting  at  6.30.  I  am 
telling  him  so  that  he  has  five  minutes  to 
finish  whatever  topic  he  is  on. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  just  one  other  subject 
that  I  wanted  to  mention.  I  will  try  to  en- 
compass it  in  five  minutes.  I  want  to  make 
reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that 
my  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre  this 
afternoon  spoke  in  very  enthusiastic  tenns 
about  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
the  fine  committee  that  looked  into  auto- 
mobile insurance.  It  came  to  my  mind  that 
here,  my  hon.  friend  from  York  Centre,  and 
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he  excited  considerable  envy  in  connection 
with  it,  had  two  reports— one  which  he  signed 
and  the  other  which  he  decHned  to  sign.  I 
belong  to  a  committee  that  was  reconstituted 
by  this  Legislature  on  April  18,  1962,  and 
that  never  met  again.  I  never  got  into  that 
position  where  I  could  sign  a  final  report. 
And  of  course- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  Who  was 
the  head  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  head  of  that  committee 
was  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  I  want  to  say  about  that  hon.  Minister 
in  almost  verything  he  does  he  reminds 
me  of  the  Bourbon  kings.  It  was  said  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  that  they  learned  nothing  and 
they  forgot  nothing.  I  was  about  to  point  out 
that  he  is  a  bourbon  on  the  rocks.  Last  night, 
when  he  came  in  here  with  that  boiled  shirt 
and  claw-hammer  coat,  I  wondered  whether 
he  had  gone  into  the  undertaking  business 
and  come  to  the  funeral  of  this  government. 

But  here  we  have  this  committee,  that  put 
in  an  interim  report  on  November  17,  1960. 
Shortly  after,  the  hon,  member  for  London 
North  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  province. 
He  reconstituted  the  committee  and  we  met 
between  the  fall  and  spring  sessions,  1961 
and  1962,  in  order  to  look  into  the  matter 
of  founding  or  writing  legislation  for  the 
founding  of  a  statutory  committee  of  public 
accounts.  Then  on  January  21,  1962  we  met 
and  we  put  in  another  interim  report  on 
March  19.  It  dealt  only  with  the  public 
accounts  committee.  We  appended  to  it  a 
draft  public  accounts  bill,  following  the  pre- 
cedent in  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  I  think 
one  of  those  countries  in  the  great  sub- 
continent. Of  course,  that  never  received  any 
discussion. 

This  interim  report  never  received  any 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was 
never  called,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  Centre,  the  way  his  was.  And  then 
after  having  done  that,  that  bill  never  got 
first  reading  in  this  House.  No  steps  were 
taken  to  establish  a  statutory  public  accounts 
committee.  After  we  did  that  piece  of  work 
the  committee  never  met  again. 

Let  me  just  review  the  second  interim  re- 
port. Who  was  on  the  committee?  Who 
asked  me  that?  The  hon.  A.  K.  Roberts,  James 


N.  Allan,  William  Davis,  Femand  Guindon^ 
Irwin  Haskett,  Allan  F.  Lawrence,  W.  Bev- 
erley Lewis,  Donald  C.  MacDonald,  Farquhar 
Oliver,  hon.  John  P.  Robarts,  Elmer  W.  Sopha, 
Maxwell  Bruce,  Miss  C.  M.  Wysocki.  All  of 
those  persons. 

In  fact,  one  might  say  that  it  is  a  who's 
who  of  government.    It  is  a  stepping  stone. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  hon.  mem- 
ber means  of  how  not  to  govern? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  of  government  and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  He  might  have  shown 
some  of  his  interest  in  the  committee  in 
initiating  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  in  order  to  continue  its  work.  In  the 
second  interim  report,  as  I  have  said,  certain 
subjects  were  indicated  that  needed  more 
looking  into,  and  the  committee  asked  for 
more  life— a  revivification,  is  that  the  word?— 
more  life  to  sit  after  the  1962  session.  The 
position  and  function  of  the  Parks  Integration 
Board,  the  relationship  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  to  the  Legislature,  the 
feasibility  of  having  all  government  agency 
employees  under  the  public  service  admini- 
stration, the  matter  of  providing  rights  of 
appeal  from  decisions  of  administrative 
tribunals,  particularly  licensing  matters,  the 
question  of  ousting  court  review  of  decisions 
of  certain  quasi-judicial  agencies  by  means 
of  statutory  probative  clauses;  final  deter- 
mination as  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
provincial  agencies  to  give  written  reasons 
for  decisions  when  requested,  and  other 
miscellaneous  matters  until  they  are  con- 
sidered by  the  select  committee.  All  of  those, 
it  wanted  more  life  in  order  to  determine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  if  he  would  withdraw 
his  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
and  we  will  just  rise  and  resume  the  debate 
later? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  I  shall  so  withdraw. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  being  6.30  of  the  clock,  I 
do  now  leave  the  chair.  We  will  resume  at 
8.00  p.m. 

It  being  6.30  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8.00  o'clock,  p.m. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Continued) 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  assure  you,  and  through  you,  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  that  I  have  no  desire 
at  all  to  inconvenience  any  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  with  the  length  of  my 
remarks.  I  did  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
preparation  of  these  remarks  and  felt  that 
they  were  things  that  ought  to  be  said. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  especially, 
as  part  of  the  populace,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  other  hon. 
members  of  the  Treasury  benches,  would  not 
want  to— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): And  the  hon.  member's  colleagues,  do 
not  forget  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —would  not  want  us  to  say 
things  on  the  hustings  that  we  would  not  say 
here.  I  can  imagine  in  the  forthcoming 
election  campaign,  if  we  did  not  say  these 
things  here,  but  went  out  on  the  hustings  and 
said  them,  we  would  be  open  to  some  censure. 

I  can  never  get  through  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby),  of  course. 
Unfortunately  there  are  too  many  of  his  type 
in  the  world.  That  is  a  type  we  have  to  face, 
and  have  to  contend  with,  and  have  to  bear 
his  burden,  almost  like  monkeys  on  our  back. 

However,  I  expect  I  will  complete  my  re- 
marks sir,  and  I  assure  you  I  will,  within  the 
space  of  20  minutes. 

I  was  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts) 
to  convene  the  committee  of  the  organization 
of  government,  being  a  committee  appointed 
to  examine  and  study  the  administrative  and 
executive  problems  of  the  government  of 
Ontario.  I  did  feel,  sir,  that  this  was  a  com- 
mittee that  could  have  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  government  of  this  province. 
It  could  have  done  something  of  a  lesser 
nature  than  the  monumental  survey  being 
conducted  by  the  Glassco  commission  at 
Ottawa.  I  want  to  say  through  you,  sir,  to  the 
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hon.  Prime  Minister  that  frankly  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  he  did  not  do  anything  about 
convening  this  committee  or  urging  the  chair- 
man to  complete  its  work.  Of  course,  we 
might  have  looked  into  such  people  as  the 
hon.  member  for  York-Humber  (Mr.  Lewis), 
and  the  rest  of  the  moonlighters  who  occupy 
the  backbenches  up  there. 


Mr.   W.   B.  Lewis   (York-Humber) 
you  repeat  that,  please? 


Would 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  said,  one  of  the  things  we 
might  have  looked  into  would  be  the  relation- 
ship of  the  hon.  member  for  York-Humber, 
the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Johnston),  the  hon.  members  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  (Mr.  Fullerton),  for  Muskoka  (Mr. 
Boyer),  for  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr.  Downer)— 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Do  not 
mention  Simcoe  East. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  could  not  mention  Simcoe 
East,  having  listed  some  of  the  moonlighters. 
In  my  community  moonlighters  are  people 
who  have  two  jobs.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  much  these 
people  are  paid.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  above  the  hubbub,  that  I  think  it  is 
a  shocking  form  of  nepotism  that  we  witness 
in  this  province,  when  hon.  members  of  the 
government  party  are  finagling  and  jostling 
on  each  other.  We  do  see  it  in  the  corridors, 
and  we  hear  it.  They  often  enlist  our  sym- 
pathies and  aid  in  some  way  that  we  can  help 
them  to  get  these  added  emoluments  that 
they  seek  by  way  of  appointment  to  these 
various  boards  and  commissions. 

As  a  startling  example  of  that,  yesterday 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  referred  to  this  unfortunate  Cuthbert- 
son  in  the  hospital  in  Kirkland  Lake  whose 
hospitalization  benefits  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission.  It 
was  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  the  responsible  political  head  for 
that  commission,  who  got  up  in  the  House  and 
made  the  answer.  If  there  was  any  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  the  public  of  Ontario  from 
the  hon.  member  for  York-Humber  being  a 
member   of   that   commission,    then   it   could 
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have  got  part  of  its  inonej's  worth  back  by 
having  a  report  directly  from  the  legishitive 
member  on  the  commission  to  the  Legisla- 
ture about  the  unfortunate  Cuthbertson.  If 
he  plays  any  part  at  all  in  the  deliberation  of 
the  commission,  surely  the  House  would  not 
object  that  the  political  head  of  the  depart- 
ment was  the  one  who  made  the  explanation. 
But  the  political  head  instead  turned  around 
to  the  legislative  member  of  the  commission, 
and  said,  "It  is  your  turn.  You  sit  in  that 
commission,  and  you  can  give  us  a  first- 
hand report  about  the  deliberations  of  that 
commission  in  relation  to  Cuthbertson." 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  rhetorically— 
and  it  is  a  question  away  and  above  and 
beyond  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  East  to 
answer,  I  know  it  is  out  of  his  depth— what 
possible  good  is  it  that  we  pay  $6,000  or 
$7,500  of  the  public  money  to  him  over  and 
above  his  legislative  emohmient  for  him  to  sit 
and  represent  us  on  that  commission,  yet 
whenever  anything  comes  up  in  the  Legisla- 
ture about  the  commission  we  have  a  com- 
plete paucity— is  that  the  word?— of  informa- 
tion emanating  from  his  seat. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Transport): 
If  the  hon.  member  does  not  know  the  word 
he  should  make  up  one. 

Mr.  Letherby:  The  hon.  member  is  not 
getting  any  place. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  I  am  getting  some  place. 
Unfortunately  I  cannot  refer  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Simcoe  East  in  this  connection 
because  the  government  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize his  talents.  He  has  not  been  appointed 
to  anything  which  we  know  except  perhaps 
he  is  the  dvunmy  in  the  bridge  game  in  the 
members'  room. 


Mr.  Letherby:  I  have  silent  bril 


lance,  son. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Then,  there  is  the  hon.  member 
for  Carleton,  who  sits  on  the  racing  commis- 
sion. The  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Mani- 
toulin  sits  on  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway, 
which  is  not  remotely  near  his  constituency. 
Really,  it  boils  down  to  this,  that  this  govern- 
ment has  been  so  long  in  office  and  the  people 
have  been  around  here  so  long,  that  they 
have  to  do  something  with  them.  They  have 
to  give  them  some  crumbs  off  the  table,  and 
find  some  place  for  them,  because  they  cannot 
be  promoted  to  the  higher  echelons  of  govern- 
ment service,  and  receive  the  favour  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  They  have  to  have 
something  of  a  lesser  standard,  and  I  hope 
some  day  that  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment   in    Ontario    will    see    the    end    put    to 


that  nefarious  practice  of  appointing  these 
people  to  those  commissions. 

Finally,  one  more  subject.  Of  course  I  re- 
read the  Budget  debate  and  the  address  of 
the  hon.  Provincial-Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  in 
which  he  spoke  of  aid  to  municipalities,  page 
556.  He  had  this  to  say: 

Obviously  this  huge  amount  of  principal 
aid  is  of  tremendous  benefit  to  Ontario's 
municipalities,  enables  them  to  provide  for 
tremendous  expansion  and  improvement  in 
mimicipal  services  throughout  Ontario,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  local  tax  rates 
at  manageable  levels. 

If  I  said  that  to  anybody  in  my  constituency 
in  Sudbury,  in  which  I  have  exercised  my 
voice  on  numerous  occasions  about  their 
special  problems,  they  would  say  to  me, 
"Balderdash,  nonsense."  That  is  the  sort  of 
language  my  constituents  speak,  but  nothing 
stronger  than  that.  They  would  say  that  if  I 
talked  in  Sudbury  about  manageable  levels, 
where  the  mill  rate  will  go  up  this  year— it 
was  first  rumoured  something  like  seven  mills, 
but  it  will  probably  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  four.  I  could  not  sell  that  statement  at 
home,  and  I  suspect  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  cannot  sell  it  anywhere  else  in 
Ontario. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  detail  on  the  question 
of  the  aid  to  mining  municipalities.  But  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Sudbury  has  set  up  a  com- 
mittee that  has  become  interested  in  the 
payments  of  this  government  to  mining 
municipalities,  and  particularly  the  Sudbury 
municipality.  And  they  called  me  up  and 
they  said:  "What  information  can  you  get 
our  committee  about  this  in  order  to  fill  us 
in  with  the  background  of  how  this  works? 
We  have  a  feeling  the  amount  given  by  this 
government  to  Sudbury  is  totally  inadequate." 
I  said:  "It  is  lucky  you  called  me  this  day, 
this  very  day."  The  night  before,  when  Mr. 
Pearson  arrived  in  Sudbury  in  the  penultimate 
rally  of  his  campaign,  I  had  met  in  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel  in  Sudbury  no  other  person  than 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner).  I  expect  he  had  arrived  in  town 
to  hear  Mr.  Pearson,  but  he  was  a  bit  late. 
The  rally  was  over  by  the  time  he  arrived. 
I  met  him,  and  he  was  checking  in  to  one  of 
the  hotels. 

When  these  people  called  me,  I  said:  "It  is  a 
very  fortuitous  thing  that  you  called  me  today 
because  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
is  over  at  the  Nickel  Range  Hotel  right  now 
and  you  can  go  over  and  have  an  appointment 
with  him.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You 
will  get  it  right  from  the  horse's  mouth,  the 
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horse's  mouth.  You  will  get  it  right  from 
him."  Well,  they  went  over  and  saw  him  and 
they  reported  back  to  me  that  he  had  said 
something  to  the  effect,  "Write  me  a  letter," 
"Make  an  appointment  with  me,"  "Come  and 
see  me  in  Toronto  about  it."  But  he  had 
declined  utterly  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
them  or  give  them  any  information  about— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  May  I  interrupt  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  When  I  was  in  Sudbury, 
I  went  to  visit  my  poor  sick  mother  and  I  do 
not  ever  remember  anybody  from  Sudbury, 
except  my  relatives,  getting  in  touch  with 
me.  To  whom  is  the  hon.  member  referring, 
may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  referring  to  some  chaps 
from  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  did  not  meet  anybody 
from  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce,  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  will  not  prolong  it; 
they  reported  to  me  that  they  had  got  in 
touch  with  the  hon.  Minister  at  the  Nickel 
Range  Hotel  and  he  had  declined  to  see  them. 
Now  I  will  leave  it  at  that.  If  he  says  it  is 
not  so,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  his  explana- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  only  people  I 
talked  to  about  that  were  the  very  people 
who  were  with  the  hon.  member  when  I 
walked  into  the  lobby  of  the  Nickel  Range 
Hotel:  his  worship  the  mayor,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  candidates,  Mr.  Godin,  and  there 
were  some  other  people  around  there  whom 
I  I  would  not  know  if  they  walked  in  here 

r  this  evening.  They  may  have  mentioned 
something  about  Sudbury,  because  the  hon. 
member  was  kidding  me  that,  because  I  had 
a  large  suitcase,  I  had  it  full  of  money. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  referring  to  that 
night.  This  becomes  more  tortuous  all  the 
time.  I  am  referring  to  the  next  day.  And 
the  Minister  is  an  honourable  man  and 
if  he  tells  me  he  did  not  receive  a  com- 
munication from  these  people,  fine,  I  accept 
that.  I  will  put  them  in  touch  with  him.  I 
will  see  to  that. 

However,  I  did  notice  this,  just  to  put  the 
capsule  comment  on  it,  I  did  notice  this,  that 
when  he  was  talking  to  the  mayor  and  this 
is  not  secret,  he  said,  "I  will  be  over  to 
see  you  tomorrow.  Bill,  at  the  ofiBce."  So  at 
least  I  had   accomplished  that,   that  having 


urged  him  on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  take 
some  special  attention  to  the  problems  of 
Sudbury,  at  least  he  and  the  mayor  had  a 
little  tSte-d-tSte.  And  I  do  not  know  what 
they  spoke  of.  I  hope  it  sees  its  effect  in  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  can  see  it  bothers  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  does  not  bother  me  at  all, 
that  is  my  job,  to  promote  such  tite-d-tSte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
said  at  another  point,  "I  am  confident  the  hon. 
members  agree  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  province  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
without  the  revenue  that  is  being  derived 
from  the  retail  sales  tax." 

I  just  want  to  say  this  in  relation  to  it. 
I  just  want  to  be  something  of  an  oracle 
and  a  seer.  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  my 
projection  for  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
that  as  a  result  of  the  legislative  programme 
that  was  hurried  in  here  in  the  dying  days 
of  the  session  by  this  government  without 
obviously  the  contemplation,  the  scrutiny,  the 
criticism  to  which  it  was  entitled,  that  I  pre- 
dict for  the  people  of  this  province,  that  if 
this  government  continues  in  office,  the  retail 
sales  tax  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  sir,  is 
going  to  be  five  or  six  per  cent.  It  will  have 
to  be. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Which  perhaps  is  as  it 
should  have  been  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  we  will  repeat  that  in 
the  record.  The  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
East— and  somebody  from  the  front  had 
better  go  up  and  rescue  him  from  his  indis- 
cretions—has said  that  it  should  have  been 
five  or  six  per  cent  at  the  outset. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  it  does  not  need  any 
further  contemplation  or  comment  than  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  the  House,  at 
least  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  that  when  I  drew  attention  earlier  in 
my  remarks  to  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
in  this  province,  I  documented  it  very 
thoroughly  and  I  showed  through  that  docu- 
mentation that  the  department  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Cass)  was  negli- 
gently not  alive  to  a  very  serious  matter 
concerning  the  role  of  law  in  this  province. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  House.  He  was  followed 
shortly  thereafter  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  must  not  point  because  I  remind  myself 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
when   I   do   that.    He   was  followed   shortly 
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thereafter  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  And 
I  take  it  that  that  movement  on  their  part, 
that  ambuLition  toward  the  corridors  when  a 
matter  as  important  as  that  is  being  discussed, 
demonstrates  their  attitude  to  the  rule  of 
law  in  Ontario.  And  let  me  tell  them  this, 
which  I  forgot  to  mention  before,  that  as  far 
as  this  Upper  Lakes  Shipping  Company  is 
concerned  and  others  operating  the  inland 
waterways  are  concerned,  the  failure  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  department  and 
under  its  control,  the  police  forces  of  the 
province,  to  maintain  law  and  order  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  has  led  to  the  creation  of  private 
armies  of  police  in  this  province  to  protect 
lives  and  property.  And  this  company  alone. 
Upper  Lakes  Shipping  Company  Limited,  of 
which  I  was  speaking,  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  went  to  the  expense  of  $350,000 
in  maintaining  its  own  police  force  to  protect 
the  persons  of  the  crews  who  sailed  on  their 
ships  and  the  property  contained  and  com- 
posed of  those  ships  themselves. 

So,  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  negligence 
and  the  failure  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  these  companies  that  have  to  take  their 
own  steps  and  they  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  to  provide  the  police  forces  that  the 
go\ernment  is  supposed  to  provide.  And  then 
to  cap  it  all,  we  have  a  role  of  lawlessness  that 
took  99  days  for  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  British  Columbia  to  look  into  and  to 
report  on  and  to  advise  the  government  of 
Canada. 

I  come  to  the  end  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  attempted,  sir,  and  no  one 
is  more  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  that 
attempt  tlian  myself,  I  stand  before  you, 
sir,  Your  Honour,  humble  before  you  for  the 
courtesy  tliat  you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 
I  am  tliankful  for  the  courtesy  bestowed  upon 
me  by  many  hon.  members  of  the  House  in 
listening  to  me  at  what  I  know  to  be  too 
great  length  in  these  regards.  But  I  have 
felt  a  consciousness  of  duty  in  winding  up 
the  Budget  debate  for  the  hon.  members  that 
compose  this  party,  more  hon.  members, 
mark  you,  who  sit  in  these  benches  here  than 
when  I  came  here  in  1960  first.  We  have, 
in  saying  that,  an  expression  of  the  growth 
of  confidence  in  the  Liberal  Party  during 
tlie  past  four  years  and  that  expression  is  tlie 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Quilty), 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr. 
Gaunt),  who  sit  here  with  us. 

Now  let  me  say  here,  sir,  that  as  I  said 
before  I  felt  these  things  needed  to  be  said 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  we  on  this  side— 
and  I  have  the  assistance  of  all  of  my  hon. 


friends  here  in  the  preparation  of  this— in 
order  to  demonstrate,  sir,  to  you  and  to  the 
public  of  this  province  that  we  have  some 
consciousness  of  the  administration  in  the 
government  and  the  aff^airs  of  the  people  of 
Ontario.  We  have  some  real  realization  of 
what  is  needed  for  the  alleviation  of  their 
condition. 

Now  I  say  for  my  hon.  friends  here  that  it 
is  not  ours  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  exaltation 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  polls  and 
we  will  be  accorded  the  endorsement  of  the 
people  of  Ontario.  That  is  not  our  attitude. 
But  in  the  dying  hours  of  this  session  our 
attitude  is  that  if  we  go  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  we  speak  to  them  fairly  and 
frankly  and  we  put  the  matters  before  them 
that  are  the  basic  issues  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  province  and  which  call  for 
immediate  decision  and  call  for  decision  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead  then  the  public 
of  Ontario  will  probably  say  to  us,  the 
Liberal  Party— a  party  of  historic  tradition, 
in  the  life  of  this  province— they  will  prob- 
ably say  to  us  and  they  will  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  "We  are  ready  to 
change  the  government,  we  are  ready  to 
accord  to  your  party  the  right  and  the  privi- 
lege and  honour  of  serving  the  people  of  this 
province."  And  I  thank  the  House. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  follow  tlie  formalities  of  this 
House— and  because  of  our  personal  relation- 
ship over  a  good  many  years,  they  are  some- 
thing more  than  formal— in  offering  to  you 
my  congratulations  upon  your  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  House.  I  tliink  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  always 
been  prepared  to  accept  your  rulings;  we 
liave  found  them  fair.  I  was  interested  in 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  although  he 
indicated  in  some  remarks  later  that  appar- 
ently it  did  not  get  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  respect  it  deserved,  I  can  say,  that  on 
tliis  side  of  the  House  many  of  us  were 
interested  in  his  remark  concerning  the  pos- 
sible eventual  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Speaker. 

I  know  the  problems  that  befall  a  man 
who  becomes  Speaker  because  he  must  per- 
force leave  the  field  of  partisan  politics— 
and  this  is  a  field  in  which  we  all  operate  as 
members  of  this  House— which  has  its  own 
attractions.  I  am  sure  you  have  found  it 
difficult  to  give  up  the  attractions  there  are. 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  from  where  I  sit 
and  from  the  rulings  I  hear  from  you,  I  am 
convinced    that   you   have    divested   yourself 
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of  partisan  politics.  This  is  very  much  indi- 
cated by  your  ruhngs. 

Now,  sir,  many  records  have  been  set 
in  this  session.  A  Httle  note  has  been  given 
to  me  indicating  this  is  a  record  in  which 
I  take  no  pride  and  I  have  tried  not  to  extend 
it  unduly,  but  I  think  some  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  can  be  very  proud  of  their 
participation  in  this  record  because  we  will 
have,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  all-time  record  in 
Hansard.  It  is  estimated  we  will  have  from 
this  session  some  3,000  pages  totalling  close 
to  some  3  million  words;  among  which  we 
have  quotations  of  what  I  said  last  year  in 
Hansard  when  I  was  quoting  the  year 
before,  and  it  has  been  put  in  the  record  this 
time.  Now  this  means  a  triple  position  in  the 
record  of  Hansard.  We  have  long  reams  of 
editorials,  other  men's  words. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  I  think, 
that  our  democracy  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
strangling  itself  with  words,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  it  would  behoove  all  of  us  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  amount  we  speak,  to 
the  amount  we  repeat  ourselves  because  we 
do,  I  think,  run  a  very  definite  risk  of  destroy- 
ing some  of  our  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
if  the  spoken  word  comes  to  mean  nothing 
through  repetition,  through  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  the  House,  in  fact  through  disregard 
of  what  are  commonsense  rules  and  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
have  to  sit  and  listen  to  this  ever-flowing, 
never-ending  stream  of  words. 

However,  that  is  one  record  we  have  estab- 
lished. There  are  other  records  established  in 
this  session  and  I  will  speak  of  those  a  little 
later  on.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
earlier  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury (Mr.  Sopha).  I  was  interested  in  his 
reference  to  Tobruk  when  he  said  that  this 
government  had  been  here  since  the  fall  of 
Tobruk. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  No,  the  siege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  siege  of  Tobruk! 
Well,  Tobruk  fell  in  June,  1942,  and  the 
Liberal  Party  fell  on  August  17,  1943,  and  I 
do  not  think  either  of  them  have  ever  come 
back. 

While  the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
(Mr.  Gaunt)  does  not  even  remember  Tobruk, 
I  remember  going  into  Tobruk  and  I  will 
just  tell  you  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  place  which  remind  me  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  the  picture  of  it  given  to  us  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tobruk  took  quite  a  beating  during 
the  war.  We  were  doing  convoy  duty  and 
to  get  into  Tobruk  was  a  very  tortuous  busi- 


ness because  there  were  sunken  ships  all 
over— old  wrecks,  old  bits  and  pieces— and 
you  had  to  steer  a  very  tortuous  course  to 
get  into  the  haven  of  that  harbour.  But 
then  you  would  leave,  you  see,  and  off  you 
would  go  back  to  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  and  then 
come  back  a  week  later,  a  week  and  a  half 
later,  and  salvage  people  had  been  at  work 
and  the  passage  was  different.  But  it  was 
still  tortuous.  And  this  is  why  Tobruk  reminds 
me  of  the  picture  given  us  of  the  Liberal 
Party  tonight. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  belabour  this  point 
but  it  just  came  to  mind  as  I  heard  the  com- 
ment about  Tobruk  that,  weaving  your  way 
in,  and  then  the  next  time  you  return  where 
you  zigged  the  first  time,  you  would  have  to 
zag  this  time,  and  there  it  is. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards  (Wentworth):  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  that. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  He  is  say- 
ing it  all  over  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  might  say  that  the 
other  remark  the  hon.  member  made  about 
those  days  of  1943  and  Tobruk-I  think  he 
mentioned  that  the  Liberal  Party  lost  the 
Globe  and  Mail— well,  that  just  went  with 
the  whole  collapse  of  everything;  the  whole 
collapse  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  it  is  still 
there. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  How  did  the 
Globe  and  Mail  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  must  say  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  speech  given  by  the  hon.  member 
in  winding  up  the  Budget  debate  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  hear  in  that 
speech  one  word  of  Liberal  Party  policy,  not 
one  single  word  in  the  whole  speech.  This 
is  a  very  important  debate  and  I  thought 
perhaps  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  — 

Mr.  K.  Brown  (Peterborough):  They  have 
no  policy. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): The  hon.  Prime  Minister  certainly 
heard  a  lot  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —would  take  one  of  his 
senior  hon.  members;  he  has  spoken  about 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver) 
who  is  highly  respected  in  this  House  and 
who  is  a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  perhaps  he  could  have 
wound  up  this  debate  for  the  Liberal  Party 
and  perhaps— I  am   quite  sure  he  could— he 
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might  have  shown  us  where  they  were  going. 
I  remember  in  my  days  of  law  school  we 
used  to  be  given  a  cheap  rate  on  tickets  to 
political  banquets.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  other  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  are  solicitors,  remember  this  back  in  the 
'30's.  I  heard  quite  a  few  of  the  speakers 
in  various  campaigns  in  those  days  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  then,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  will 
pay  no  attention  to  anything  I  have  to  say, 
but  even  back  in  those  days,  from  listening 
to  some  of  the  political  speeches— and  of 
course  we  were  told  that  this  is  not  a  speech 
to  wind  up  this  debate,  this  is  a  speech 
that  is  going  to  be  used  in  speeches  all  over 
the  hustings  of  Ontario  in  the  months  ahead, 
so  that  really  it  was  not  a  speech  to  end  the 
Budget  debate,  it  was  a  precursor,  in  fact 
not  even  a  precursor,  it  was  the  line  of  attack, 
I  assume,  that  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario 
would  use  in  the  next  election. 

So,  to  get  back  to  my  story  about  the 
political  speeches  I  listened  to  as  a  young 
man,  I  noticed  that  most  of  them  consisted 
of  about  25  minutes'  breaking  down  and  five 
minutes'  building  up.  As  a  young  man  and 
as  a  student,  you  notice  these  things  and 
you  see  what  your  elders  do,  and  I  never 
approved  of  that  very  much.  In  my  political 
career,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  not 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  what  my  opposi- 
tion is  doing,  but  to  devote  all  of  my  time 
to  what  I  am  doing  and  to  what  my  party 
is  doing. 

So,  I  would  say  to  you  that  this  afternoon 
we  have  had  what  I  consider  to  be,  a  very 
inept  wind-up  of  a  Budget  debate.  I  consider 
it  to  be  an  incredible  display  on  behalf  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  but  there  may  be  reasons 
for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  an  editorial  here,  and  I  am  not  given 
to  this,  but— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (York  Centre):  That  is 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  the  last 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  right,  this  is  the 
second  time  in  this  session.  This  is  from 
today's  Telegram  and  it  mentions  certain 
names;  I  am  not  the  least  bit  interested 
in  that  part  of  it,  but  I  will  read  the  last 
three   paragraphs. 

It  is  sad  enough  to  see  the  remnants  of 
a  once-great  provincial  party  scandalmon- 
gering  for  the  lack  of  a  positive  policy  of 


their  own.  It  is  even  sadder  when  they 
cannot  even  agree  with  each  other. 

The  Liberal  performance  at  the  provin- 
cial level  in  Ontario  is  fast  becoming  some- 
thing of  a  public  problem. 

The  party  cannot  be  seriously  considered 
as  an  alternative  government  without  strong 
indications  that  it  is  developing  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  positive  policy  of 
its  own.  Should  the  need  arise  for  an 
alternative,  the  dilemma  of  the  voters  could 
be  great  indeed. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio):   Want  him  to  read  it  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  must  admit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  detect  in  the  recent  speeches 
of  the  hon.  members  opposite— and  this  is 
their  choice  but  I  feel  free  to  comment  on 
it— that  a  decision  has  been  made  to  abandon 
policy  in  appealing  to  the  voters  and  to  look 
for  scandal  and  to  look  for  criticism.  We 
have  left  the  positive  and  have  gone  to  the 
negative.  This  has  been  the  entire  approach 
we  have  heard  in  the  last  week  or  so  and 
I  just  wonder  to  myself  if  this  is  a  result  of  a 
concrete  policy  decision,  whether  this  is  going 
to  be  the  approach. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  would  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  get  his  policy? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  deal  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  Some  of  them 
were  so  completely  ridiculous  that  I  do  not 
think  they  bear  any  comment.  I  might  say 
in  regard  to  his  final  comment  tonight,  about 
walking  out  of  the  House,  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  any  man  to  sit  here  all  the 
time  this  hon.  member  speaks,  waiting  for 
the  nugget  that  one  is  supposed  to  hear. 
It  is  necessary  to  leave  occasionally  to  stretch 
one's  legs.  I  make  no  apology  for  that.  We 
have  a  record  of  everything  that  was  said, 
and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  his  remarks 
will  be  studied.  If  there  is  any  value  in 
them,  which  I  doubt,  in  any  event  that  fact 
will  be  established. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —expect  me  to  sit  silent  and 
listen  to  insult. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare ) :  We  have  been  doing  that  for  two 
hours. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  say  that  the 
rest  of  us  have  learned  as  well.  Now  I  am 
going  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  things 
which  I  think  are  important  in  this  session. 
It  is  a  very  simple  task  for  me  to  do  so— you 
all  know  them.  I  am  going  to  refer  back  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  just  deal 
with  and  mention  very  briefly  some  of  the 
things  indicated  in  that  document  last 
November. 

The  first  was  medical  health  insurance. 
This  government  undertook  to  commence  it 
and  this  we  have  done. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  going  to  have  to  do  more 
than  that  to  justify  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  done  what 
we  undertook  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it. 

The  second  item  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  We  dealt  with  the  Ontario  Develop- 
ment Agency  and  through  it  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  economic  development  of  the  province. 
We  have  developed  the  Ontario  Development 
Agency  and  we  have  developed  a  programme 
which  appears  to  be  good  enough  to  suit  some 
of  your  experts  who  were  recently  elected  in 
Ottawa.  I  think  we  have  a  real  programme  in 
operation.  This,  we  said  we  would  do  and 
this  is  done. 

The  Junior  Farmer  Establishment  Loans 
Act.  A  very  important  piece  of  legislation  in 
my  view— perhaps  not  important  in  the  first 
two  or  three  months  of  operation,  but  in  the 
long  view  and  in  the  over-all  agricultural 
policy  of  this  province,  a  very  far-reaching 
piece  of  legislation.  We  said  we  would  do  it. 
It  is  done. 

Minimum  wages.  Done! 
Portable  pensions.  Done! 
Assistance  for  retarded  children.  Done! 
Civil   service.   Some   of  these  things  were 
done  so  long  ago,  you  have  probably  forgotten 
them.  I  would  say  that  some  of  the  reforms 
we  made  in  the  civil  service  are  of  a  very 
far-reaching    nature,    and    I    think    the    civil 
servants  of  this  province  think  so,  too.  That 
is  done. 

Province  of  Ontario  council  for  the  arts. 
Done! 

We  outlined  a  shorehne  and  parks  acquisi- 
tion programme  to  operate  outside  our  pro- 
vincial parks  programme.  This  is  started. 
Already  properties  are  being  acquired  under 
the  programme  we  announced  last  November. 
Killarney  Park  has  been  estabhshed  since  this 
session  started.  This  part  of  our  programme 
is  done. 


Survey  of  marine  resources.  The  preliminary 
report  has  already  been  put  on  your  desks. 

The  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  De- 
velopment Act.  Under  way  and  functioning. 
This  was  in  the  Throne  Speech  last  November. 

Do  you  remember  the  great  fight  over 
meat  inspection?  You  do  not  hear  anything 
about  it  now,  because  it  is  done. 

Food  council.  Established,  beginning  to 
operate.  Announced  in  November,  done  in 
April. 

Physical  fitness,  a  programme  well  under- 
way in  The  Department  of  Education.  The 
junior  forest  ranger  programme.  Just  starting., 
Everything  we  said  we  would  do  is  done. 

Teaching  of  French.  Teachers'  college 
established  in  Sudbury,  will  open  in  the  fall. 
Done! 

Assistance  to  municipal  roads.  We  did  not 
put  it  in  here.  Include  in  that,  the  subway  in 
Toronto. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  said  that  the  com- 
bined research  and  statistical  facilities  of 
Highways  and  Transport  would  be  made 
available  to  conduct  studies  in  conjunction 
with  the  municipalities  concerned,  regarding 
commuter  services.  That  has  been  functioning 
for  weeks. 

There  are  some  other  things,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  are  not  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
What  have  we  done  in  education?  We  have 
completely  revamped  the  grant  system  and  I 
think  this  has  been  pretty  reasonably  received 
by  the  people  of  this  province.  We  have 
announced  wide-reaching  plans  for  university 
and  post-secondary  school  education.  These 
things  are  done. 

Now  for  the  field  of  labour.  Everybody  over 
there  is  fighting  for  labour  but  we  are  doing 
it.  What  have  we  done?  The  Loggers  Safety 
Act.  I  was  reading  the  paper  just  before  I 
came  in  here  and  read  about  the  pleasure 
expressed  by  the  men  who  work  in  the 
tunnels  over  the  regulations  introduced  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Rowntree) 
yesterday.  The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels 
Act,  Construction  Safety  Act,  Construction 
Hoists  Act,  all  these  safety  regulations  have 
been  put  into  effect.  A  complete  revision  of 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Introduc- 
tion of  The  Wages  Act.  And  something  which 
I  have  heard  a  lot  about— 

Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards:  What  did  you  do  with 
the  Goldenberg  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  Goldenberg  repprt 

is  translated  into  legislation.  „ ;.■ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  increased  the  Budget. 
The  budget  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
was  increased  by  20  per  cent  in  order  to 
pohce  and  to  administer  these  various  Acts 
we  have  introduced.  This  is  going  to  be  done. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  redistribution. 
There  will  be  ten  new  seats  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  at  the  next  general  election.  Who 
created  them?  We  did. 

And  then  I  come  to  that  last  sad,  dreary 
page  of  the  Opposition,  the  report  of  Mr. 
Justice  Wilfred  D.  Roach.  I  stood  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  appointed  that 
Royal  commission  and  I  said  we  would  stand 
by  the  decisions  and  we  would  implement 
the  recommendations  and  it  is  done.  So  per- 
haps we  can  lay  that  to  rest  forever. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  \ery  glad  the  last 
speaker  mentioned  the  Roach  report.  I  am  not 
going  into  it,  but  I  do  remember  the  night 
the  Roach  report  was  delivered  in  this  House. 
There  was  a  very  serious  speech  made  by 
one  member  in  this  House.  I  did  my  utmost 
to  see  the  member  was  accorded  the  best 
attention,  which  he  was.  And  I  would  ask 
tonight  that  the  best  of  attention  be  given 
to  the  speakers  in  the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  intent,  of  course,  to  go  into  the  detail 
of  these  matters.  We  have  some  other  orders 
of  business  on  the  order  paper.  I  mention  this 
report  only  to  make  the  point  that  if  hon. 
members  will  read  the  amendments  to  The 
Police  Act,  the  amendments  to  The  Corpor- 
ations Information  Act  and  The  Corporations 
Act  at  this  session,  it  will  be  found  that  I 
have  carried  out  my  commitment  made  to  the 
people  of  this  province  when  that  commission 
was  appointed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\'e  only  one  more 
point  to  make  and— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  let  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  tell  us  about  his  policy. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention 
these  things  just  to  show  that  we  have  a 
policy.  Our  basic  policy  is  action.  We  do  not 
talk.  Our  basic  policy  is  positive.  We  go  and 


do  things,  we  do  not  carp  at  other  people.  We 
will  have  other  policies,  many  things  will 
develop.  Look  at  this  list  I  have  given  you 
tonight.  I  could  stand  here  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  and  tell  you  what  we  will  have  to  do 
to  continue  what  we  have  started  in  this 
session,  and  we  will  be  here  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  minimize  what  lies 
ahead.  It  is  very  interesting  to  speak  about 
these  things  that  have  been  done,  but  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  arising  out  of  this  legislative  pro- 
gramme. I  have  already  in  discussions  witli 
the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  said  that 
we  will  have  to  start  immediately,  we  have 
no  time  to  waste,  and  that  we  will  do. 

Now,  this  statement  I  wish  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  vacant  seats  in  this  House.  And  there 
has  been  comment  about  the  necessity  for 
by-elections.  There  are  four  vacancies  here 
now.  One  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Stanley 
Hall,  whom  we  all  knew  and  loved  very 
much,  in  the  county  of  Halton,  and  he  died 
in  August  of  last  year.  My  old  friend,  Harry 
Lyons  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  died  in  September 
last  year.  Mr.  Warrender  resigned  from 
Hamilton  Centre  on  November  21  last  year, 
one  week  before  this  House  opened,  and  Mr. 
Belisle  resigned  during  this  present  session 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  Senate  of 
Canada.  And  thus  at  this  moment  we  have  in 
the  Legislature  four  vacant  seats. 

Now  all  the  hon.  members  know  that  The 
Legislative  Assembly  Act  provides  that  no  by- 
elections  may  be  called  while  the  House  is 
in  session  and  this  House  has  been  in  session 
since  November,  1962.  So  it  has  been  legally 
impossible  to  call  any  by-election  since  that 
date. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that, 
as  a  result  of  a  Royal  commission  appointed 
by  this  government— and  I  might  say  the 
first  time  it  has  ever  been  done  in  any  re- 
distribution in  this  province,  we  appointed  a 
Royal  commission— The  Representation  Act 
has  been  amended  to  provide  ten  additional 
seats  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  hon.  members  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  to  that  Act,  these 
seats  will  not  come  into  effect  until  the  dis- 
solution of  this  government.  Therefore,  when 
we  are  discussing  and  thinking  of  the  prob- 
lem of  by-elections,  we  must  divorce  our 
minds  from  those  ten  seats,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  they  cannot  be  filled  until  the  next 
general  election. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  as  well  that  each 
of  these  four  seats  presently  vacant,  were 
represented  by  a  member  who  supported  the 
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government  and  we  have  been  able  to  give 
the  people  of  those  ridings  good  representa- 
tion during  these  few  months  that  the  seats 
have  been  vacant. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  is  "we"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  government,  this 
government  that  represents  all  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  this 
government  will  shortly  enter  the  last  year  of 
a  statutory  five-year  term.  I  think  that  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  the  unnecessary  expense  and  inconvenience 
that  could  be  caused  by  the  election  of 
members  who  might  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  their  seats  in  the  Legislature. 
In  view  of  this  unique  combination  of  circum- 
stances—because it  is  unique— I  want  to  give 
my  personal  assurance,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
people  living  in  these  ridings  and  in  any  other 
ridings  which  may  became  vacant  through 
resignations— and  this  is  a  distinct  possibility, 
because  there  are  certain  hon.  members  in 
this  House  who  have  indicated  that  they  are 
not  going  to  run  again,  and  their  seats  may 
become  vacant— but  I  want  to  give  my 
personal  assurance  to  the  people  living  in 
these  ridings,  and  as  I  say  in  any  other  ridings 
which  may  become  vacant  through  resigna- 
tions, that  no  session  of  this  Legislature  will 
be  called  without  an  opportunity  having 
been  given  to  the  people  in  these  constituen- 
cies to  elect- 
Mr.  Singer:  There  is  a  great  promise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —to  elect  and  send  to 
the  Legislature  a  duly  elected  representative. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  stuck 
his  neck  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  his  first  name  Mackenzie 
King? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Budget  was  introduced  on  February  7,  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  of  course, 
was  the  first  speaker  after  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and  he  made  an  amend- 
ment containing  several  sections  which  I  am 
not  going  to  read. 

I  was  looking  at  it  today,  but  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  I  asked  him  to  do  the  same,  and 
if  he  read  it  over  in  view  of  this  record  I 
have  outlined  here  tonight,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  this 
House  to  withdraw  his  amendment  and  this 
I  ask  him  to  do. 


Hon.  J,  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means. 

Mr,  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Oliver  (Grey  South),  that  the  motion  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  words: 

That  this  House  regrets  the  government 
has  failed  to  establish  priorities  of  expendi- 
ture that  would  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  people  and  halt  the  haphazard  and 
undirected  growth  of  its  bureaucracy.  And 
this  House  regrets  that  the  government  has 
not  paid  heed  to  the  many  serious  repre- 
sentations made  to  it  on  the  subject  of 
education  and  has  not  undertaken  the 
fundamental  reform  in  the  method  of 
financing  education  that  will  remove 
existent  inequities  and  make  equality  of 
opportunity  and  equity  of  taxation  a  reality. 

And  this  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  implement  a  prepaid  plan 
of  medical  care  insurance.  And  this  House 
regrets  that  the  government  has  failed  to 
meet  the  minimum  needs  of  our  young 
people  for  higher  education  by  failing  to 
plan  and  to  provide  for  an  adequate  and 
orderly  growth  of  our  universities  and  the 
facilities  to  train  university  staff. 

And  this  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  bring  together  the  forces 
of  labour  and  management  to  assist  govern- 
ment to  plan  effectively  for  economic 
growth. 

And  this  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  undertake  a  basic  reform 
in  the  structure  of  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal government  responsibilities  and  tax 
sources. 

And  this  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment has  shown  no  decisive  leadership  in 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  facing 
Ontario  farmers  and  particularly  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  and  the  challenge  which 
vertical  integration  poses  to  the  existence 
of  the  family  farm. 

And,  therefore,  this  House  rejects  the 
budget  as  presented  and  must  advise  Your 
Honour  that  the  government  does  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
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The    amendment    was    negatived    on    the 
following  division: 


AYES 

Bryden 
Bukator 
Davison 
Edwards 

(Wentworth) 
Gaunt 
Gisborn 
Gould 
Innes 
Manley 
Nixon 
Singer 
Sopha 
Spence 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Trotter 
Wintermeyer 
Worton 
-18 


NAYS 

Allan 

(Haldimand-Norfolk) 
Auld 
Brown 
Carruthers 
Cass 
Cecile 
Connell 
Cowling 
Daley 
Downer 
Dymond 
Edwards 

(Perth) 
Evans 
Gomme 
Grossman 
Hamilton 
Haskett 
Hoffman 
Johnston 

(Carleton) 
Lavergne 
Lawrence 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Momingstar 
Morrow 
McNeil 
Noden 
Reilly 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Rollins 
Root 

Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Stewart 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
-44 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince 
Edward-Lennox)  in  the  chair. 


Clerk  of  the  House: 

Resolved, 

That  there  be  granted  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  this  province  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,173,552,000  to  meet 
the  supply  to  that  extent  granted  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  rise  and  report  that  it 
has  come  to  a  certain  resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  it  has 
come  to  a  certain  resolution. 

Report  agreed  to. 

ACT  GRANTING  CERTAIN  SUMS 
OF  MONEY 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
for  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  sums  of 
money  for  the  public  service  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  the  31st  day  of  March,  1963 
and  the  31st  day  of  March,  1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Resolved  that  the  bill  do  now 
pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  the  motion. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  1,  by  Hon.  C,  S.  MacNaughton, 

Resolved, 

That  Rene  Brunelle,  member  of  the 
assembly  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Cochrane  North,  is  entitled  to  the  payment 
of  the  sums  of  $810  and  $360  out  of  the 
public  money  of  Ontario  without  thereby 
becoming  ineligible  as  a  member  of  or  to 
sit  or  vote  in  the  assembly,  the  said  pay- 
ments being  compensation  in  full  for: 

(a)  A  certain  portion  of  Broken  Lot  12, 
Concession  7,  in  the  township  of  Fauquier, 
in  the  district  of  Cochrane,  having  an  area 
of    0.250    acre,    more    or   less,    shown    on 
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Department  of  Highways  plan  of  survey 
P-3271-3-D,  registered  in  the  land  tides 
office  at  Cochrane  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1962,  as  No.  126006;  and 

(b)  a  certain  portion  of  Broken  Lot  12, 
Concession  7,  in  the  township  of  Fauquier, 
in  the  district  of  Cochrane,  having  an  area 
of  0.712  acre,  more  or  less,  shown  on 
Department  of  Highways  plan  of  survey 
P-3271-5,  registered  in  the  land  titles  oflBce 
at  Cochrane  on  the  20th  day  of  December, 
1962,  as  No.  131158. 

The  said  lands  having  been  expropriated 
by  the  Minister  of  Highways  under  the 
authority  of  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  the  department. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Before  we 
leave  No.  1,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  some- 
one could  describe  the  land  that  is  worth 
apparently  about  $3,200  an  acre.  What  sort 
of  an  area  is  it  situated  in?  This  is  $810  for 
a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Minister  of 
Highways):  It  is  the  result  of  an  expropriation 
procedure,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member.  I  believe  this  was  set  on  the 
basis  of  due  appraisal,  it  is  my  understanding 
it  is  property  contiguous  to  property  operated 
by  the  hon,  member  referred  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  And  notice  of  motion 
No.  8  by  Hon.  Mr,  MacNaughton, 

Resolved, 

That  Hollis  E.  Beckett,  member  of  the 
assembly  for  the  electoral  district  of  York 
East,  is  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of 
$59.40  out  of  the  public  money  of  Ontario 
wdthout  thereby  becoming  ineligible  as  a 
member  of  or  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  assembly, 
he  being  one  of  four  persons  who  owoi,  as 
tenants  in  common.  Lots  7  and  8  in  the 
first  concession  of  the  township  of  Stanhope 
in  the  provisional  county  of  Haliburton, 
from  which  land  gravel  of  a  value  of 
$237.60  was  taken  and  removed  during 
1962  for  highway  purposes  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

And  notice  of  motion  No,  9  by  Hon,  A.  K. 
Roberts, 

Resolved, 

That  George  E.  Gomme,  member  of  the 
assembly  for  the  electoral  district  of  Lanark, 
may  bargain  for  and  purchase  from  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  right  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  as  represented  by  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  public  lands 
being  part  of  Lot  23  in  Concession  X  in 
the  township  of  Darling  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  having  an  area  of  0.652  acre,  more 


or  less,  and  being  designated  for  reference 
purposes  as  summer  resort  location  W.K.4, 
at  the  price  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
under  The  Public  Lands  Act,  and  his  seat 
in  the  assembly  shall  not  thereby  be 
rendered  ineligible  as  a  member  of  or  to 
sit  or  vote  in  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Was  No.  9  called? 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Yes,  the  three  of  them 
were  called. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment with  regard  to  No.  9.  I  do  not  in  any 
sense  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  hon. 
member  for  Lanark  (Mr,  Gomme),  but  resolu- 
tion No.  9  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  different 
category  from  the  others.  I  can  understand 
that  when  an  hon.  member  has  property 
expropriated  from  him  by  a  government 
agency,  there  is  not  much  he  can  do  about 
it.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  compensation. 
But  as  I  understand  resolution  No.  9  it  is 
in  an  entirely  different  category.  It  authorizes 
the  hon.  member  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  Crown  in  right  of  Ontario  with  a 
view  presumably  to  purchasing  property.  I 
would  think  that  it  would  be  good  practice 
for  hon.  members  to  avoid  entering  into  or 
undertaking  negotiations  with  the  Crown  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  property  as  long 
as  they  are  members.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
hon.  member  for  Lanark  has  a  perfectly 
honourable  transaction  in  mind,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  kind  of  conduct  that  could  well  be 
avoided  by  all  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Surely  my  hon.  friend  would 
acknowledge  this?  I  would  imagine  that  in 
the  great  outdoor  life  of  this  province  when 
people  want  to  buy  summer  resort  areas  at 
a  fixed  statutory  price  that  hon.  members 
should  not  be  precluded  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  does  not  say  in  the 

resolution  what  he  is  buying. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third 
readings  upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  16,  The  Homes  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  17,  An  Act  to  approve  an  agree- 
ment between  the  government  of  Canada 
and  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  respecting  pubHc  harbours. 
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Bill  No.  20,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and  Fish  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  41,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Voters' 
Lists  Act. 

Bill  No.  42,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry 
Act. 

Bill  No.  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Conser- 
vation Authorities  Act. 

Bill  No.  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Grand 
River  Conservation  Act,   1938. 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Provin- 
cial Parks  Act. 

Bill  No.  64,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Lands  Act. 

Bill  No.  69,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act. 

Bill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Bill  No.  71,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Oph- 
thalmic Dispensers  Act,   1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  workmen  engaged  in  logging. 

Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Construc- 
tion Hoists  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  74,  The  Boilers  and  Pressure  Ves- 
sels  Act,    1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  75,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  77,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  Act. 

Bill  No.  78,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 

Bill  No.  79,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Bill  No.  81,  An  Act  respecting  Ryerson 
Polytechnical   Institute. 

Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Utilities  Act. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc 
Health  Act. 

Bill  No.  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  respecting  radiological 
technicians  in  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanitaria  Act. 


Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ceme- 
teries Act. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wills 
Act. 

Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  respecting  emergency 
measures. 

Bill  No.  92,  The  Artificial  Insemination  of 
Cattle  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  95,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools      I 
Administration  Act.  | 

Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline       1 
Tax  Act.  I 

Bill  No.  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act. 

Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Departments  Act. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Marshals  Act. 

Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  respecting  the  national 
radio  observatory  in  the  geographic  township 
of  White  in  the  territorial  district  of  Nipissing. 

Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  respecting  the  Kins- 
men chd)  of  Kenora. 

Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  Confederation  in  Canada. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
extension,  improvement  and  solvency  of  pen- 
sion plans  and  for  the  portability  of  pension 
benefits. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  respecting  the  pro- 
cedures for  expropriating  lands  and  for  deter- 
mining compensation  for  the  expropriation  or 
injurious  affection  of  lands. 

Bill  No.  112,  An  Act  respecting  the  assess- 
ment of  the  town  of  Leamington. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditonal  Grants  Act. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  1 16,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Act. 

Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to  establish  Killarney 
recreational  reserve. 

Bill  No.  120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mini- 
nnim  Wage  Act. 
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Bill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  collect  and  exchange  statis- 
tical information. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Collec- 
tion Agencies  Act. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gage  Brokers   Registration  Act. 

Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Real 
Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Bill  No.  128,  The  Proceedings  Against  the 
Crown  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Statute 
Labour  Act. 

Bill  No.  130,  The  Gas  and  Oil  Leases  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Improvement  Act, 

Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Appren- 
ship  Act. 

Bill  No.  148,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund. 

Bill  No.  149,  An  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
pensation for  damage  to  property  by  hunters. 

Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors 
Act, 

Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Securities  Act, 

Bill  No,  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Securities  Act. 

Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  regulating  deposits 
solicited  from  the  public. 

Bill  No.  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  aflFord  protection 
for  the  payment  of  wages,  materials  and  ser- 
vices on  public  works. 

Bill  No.  157,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Oleo- 
margarine Act, 

Bill  No,  160,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act, 

Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Brucel- 
losis Act. 

Bill  No.  162,  An  Act  to  establish  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  council  for  the  arts. 

Bill  No,  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
would  revert  to  motions. 

Hon,  Mr,  Robarts  moves: 

That  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
be  appointed  to  examine  into,  study  and 
report  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  actual 
cost  of  credit  to  consumers  such  as  instal- 
ment purchasers,  borrowers  and  mortgagors 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  without 
limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing  the 
committee's  attention  is  particularly 
directed  to  investigation  of  means  by  which 
total  charges  for  borrowing  money  may  be 
revealed  in  regard  to  land  mortgages, 
chattel  mortgages,  conditional  sales  agree- 
ments, credit  retail  purchases  and  similar 
transactions. 

And  that  the  select  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  11  members  and  shall  have  authority 
to  sit  during  the  interval  between  sessions 
and  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
appoint  or  employ  counsel  and  secretary 
and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  and  to  call  for  persons, 
papers  and  things  and  to  examine  witnesses 
under  oath,  and  the  assembly  doth  com- 
mand and  compel  attendances  before  the 
said  select  committee  of  such  persons  and 
the  production  of  such  papers  and  things 
as  the  committee  may  deem  necessary  for 
any  of  its  proceedings  and  deliberations, 
for  which  purpose  Mr.  Speaker  may  issue 
his  warrant  or  warrants. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  to  be 
as  follows:  Mr.  Price  (chairman),  Messrs, 
Belanger,  Bukator,  Hamilton,  Hoffman, 
Lawrence,  Letherby,  MacDonald,  Noden, 
Reilly  and  White. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  members  that  I  have  been  advised  copies 
of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
(Mr.  Mackay's)  speech  will  be  available  at  the 
door  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now 
leave  the  House  and  wait  upon  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  J.  Keiller  Mackay  (Lieutenant- 
Governor):  Pray  be  seated. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  14,  The  Children's  Institutions  Act, 
1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  16,  The  Homes  for  Retarded 
Children  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  17,  An  Act  to  approve  an  agree- 
ment between  the  government  of  Canada  and 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
respecting  public  harbours. 

Bill  No.  20,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and  Fish  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  41,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Voters' 
Lists  Act. 

Bill  No.  42,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Division 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  No.  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Registry 
Act. 

Bill  No.  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
servation Authorities  Act. 

Bill  No.  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Grand 
River  Conservation  Act,  1938. 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Provin- 
cial Parks  Act. 

Bill  No.  64,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc 
Lands  Act. 

Bill  No.  69,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act. 

Bill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act. 

Bill  No.  71,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ophthal- 
mic Dispensers  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  workmen  engaged  in  logging. 

Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Hoists  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  No.  74,  The  Boilers  and  Pressure 
Vessels  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  75,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  77,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  Act. 

Bill  No.  78,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 


Bill  No.  79,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal  Act. 

Bill    No.    81,   An   Act   respecting   Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute. 

Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Utilities  Act. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act. 

Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc 
Health  Act. 

Bill  No.  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Psychiatric  Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  respecting  radiological 
technicians  in  Ontario. 

Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Sanitaria  Act. 

Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Cemeteries  Act. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wills 
Act.  I 

Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  respecting  emergency 
measures. 

Bill  No.  92,  An  Act  respecting  the  artificial 
insemination  of  cattle.  i 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of  Education 
Act. 

Bill  No.  95,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Act. 

Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act. 

Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Separate 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Handling  Act. 

Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Departments  Act. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Fire 
Marshals  Act. 

Bill  No.  107,  An  Act  respecting  the  national 
radio  observatory  in  the  geographic  township 
of  White  in  the  territorial  district  of  Nipissing. 
Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  respecting  the  Kins- 
men Club  of  Kenora. 

Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
observance  and  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  Confederation  in  Canada. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
extension,  improvement  and  .solvency  of  pen- 
sion plans  and  for  the  portability  of  pension 
benefits. 
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Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  respecting  the  pro- 
cedures for  expropriating  lands  and  for  deter- 
mining compensation  for  the  expropriation  or 
injurious  affection  of  lands. 

Bill  No.  112,  An  Act  respecting  the  assess- 
ment of  the  town  of  Leamington. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  116,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill  No.  117,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Bill  No.  118,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Medical 
Act. 

Bill  No.  119,  An  Act  to  estabhsh  Killarney 
recreational  reserve. 

Bill  No.  120,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child 
Welfare  Act. 

Bill  No.  121,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act. 

Bill  No.  123,  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  collect  and  exchange 
statistical  information. 

Bill  No.  124,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  125,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Collec- 
tion Agencies  Act. 

Bill  No.  126,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mort- 
gage Brokers  Registration  Act. 

Bill  No.  127,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Real 
Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Bill  No.  128,  The  Proceedings  Against  the 
Crown  Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  129,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Statute 
Labour  Act. 

Bill  No.  130,  The  Gas  and  Oil  Leases 
Act,  1962-1963. 

Bill  No.  131,  An  Act  to  amend  The  High- 
way Improvement  Act. 

Bill  No.  132,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Bill  No.  133,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages 
Act. 

Bill  No.  134,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insur- 
ance Act. 

Bill  No.  135,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  136,  An  Act  to  establish  welfare 
administration   boards    in    territorial   districts. 
Bill  No.  137,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  138,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act. 


Bill  No.  139,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Act. 

Bill  No.  140,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act. 

Bill  No.  141,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  142,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Log- 
ging Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  143,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Nurses 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  No.  144,  An  Act  respecting  certain 
lands  of  the  university  of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  145,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Information  Act. 

Bill  No.  146,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Act. 

Bill  No.  147,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Appren- 
ticeship Act. 

Bill  No.  148,  An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund. 

Bill  No.  149,  An  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
pensation for  damage  to  property  by  hunters. 

Bill  No.  150,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors 
Act. 

Bill  No.  151,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secur- 
ities Act. 

Bill  No.  152,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secur- 
ities Act. 

Bill  No.  153,  An  Act  regulating  deposits 
solicited  from  the  public. 

Bill  No.  154,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  155,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act. 

Bill  No.  156,  An  Act  to  afford  protection 
for  the  payment  of  wages,  materials  and 
services  on  public  works. 

Bill  No.  157,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Bill  No.  158,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Bill  No.  159,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Oleo- 
margarine Act. 

Bill  No.  160,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act. 

Bill  No.  161,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Brucel- 
losis Act. 

Bill  No.  162,  An  Act  for  the  establishment 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  council  for  the 
arts. 

Bill  No.  164,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 
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To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was 
announced  by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  your  Honour: 
We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faith- 
ful subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled, 
approach  Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
imfeigned  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government  and  humbly 
l^eg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's  acceptance 
a  bill  initituled,  An  Act  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  public 
service  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31, 
1963  and  March  31,  1964. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  doth  thank  Her  Majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept  their  bene- 
\olence  and  assent  to  this  bill  in  Her  Majesty's 


The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  was  then  pleased  to  deliver 
the  following  gracious  speech. 

Hon.  J.  Keiller  Mackay  (Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor): Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the 
lcgislati\c  assembly  of  Ontario: 

The  fourth  session  of  this  twenty-sixth 
Farliament  has  nearly  come  to  its  close,  and 
>ou  haxe  accomplislied  luuch  during  the  past 
few  months.  You  have  intensively  scrutinized 
the  matters  which  are  of  concern  to  the 
government,  including  legislation,  the  Budget 
statement,  tlic  estimates  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  reports  of  departments,  boards, 
commissions  and  committees  that  have  been 
presented.  I  extend  my  thanks  to  all  of  you 
for  your  arduous  labours.  As  this  is  the  last 
occasion  on  whicli  I  will  be  addressing  the 
members  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  tlianking  all  of  you  for  your 
many  kindnesses  during  my  term  as  the 
representative  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
in  this  great  province. 

As  a  result  of  your  consideration  of  the 
various  matters  of  government,  you  have 
increased  tlie  living  standards  and  heightened 
the  security  of  our  people,  and  enhanced 
the  development  of  our  resources.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  you  to  have 
accomplished    this    without    increasing    taxes 


and,   rather,   to  have   carried   out  reductions 
in  a  number  of  taxation  fields. 

Through  the  legislation  you  have  approved^ 
your  government  will  be  able  to  continue 
the  outstanding  economic  and  social  advances 
that  have  marked  the  history  of  our  province 
during  the  last  20  years  and  to  provide  further 
opportunities  for  our  people.  Many  forward- 
looking  measures  designed  to  carry  out  this 
programme  have  been  presented  for  your 
consideration  and  have  received  your 
approval,  including  the  following: 

Medical  Services  Insurance 

This  legislation  has  the  objective  of  making 
certain  that  full,  non-cancellable  medical 
services  coverage  will  be  available,  without 
compulsion,  through  insurers  to  all  citizens 
of  Ontario  regardless  of  age  and  health.  In- 
cluded is  coverage  by  the  government  for 
those  who  cannot  provide  it  for  themselves. 
This  legislation,  which  has  been  considered 
by  the  House,  will  be  reviewed  by  a  repre- 
sentative committee  which,  as  well  as  examin- 
ing it,  will  receive  representations  from 
interested  parties,  so  that  the  government  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  people  before  the  bill  is 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  final  con- 
sideration. 

Portable  Pensions 

After  due  consideration,  hon.  members  have 
passed  The  Pension  Benefits  Act,  which  makes 
provision  for  a  basic  minimmn  pension  with 
rights  of  vesting  and  portabiHty  for  the  main 
body  of  our  working  population.  This  prov- 
ince is  the  first  jurisdiction  in  North  America 
to  introduce  such  a  far-reaching  measure  ta 
ensure  pension  riglits  for  its  people. 

Education 

Several  important  matters  affecting  the 
(xlucation  of  our  young  joeople  have  been 
l)rought  forward  by  my  government  and  have 
received  tlic  approval  of  the  hon.  members. 
Tliese  included  a  statement  about  the  basic 
principles  of  a  new  system  of  educational 
grants  whicli  will  serve  to  ease  costs  at  the 
local  level  for  all  segments  of  our  people. 

HighliglUs  of  the  legislation  passed  con- 
cerned: 

The  Secondary  Schools  Act,  which  was 
amended  to  bring  the  provisions  respecting 
non-resident  pupils  in  line  with  the  re- 
organized programme  of  study  for  secondary 
schools  and  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children  by  local  school  boards. 

The  Public  Schools  Act  also  provides  for 
tlie  education  of  Indian  children  by  local 
school  boards  and  for  a  procedure  whereby 
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a  school  section  in  unorganized  territoiy  can 
become  inactive. 

The  Separate  Schools  Act  was  amended 
to  clarify  the  Act  following  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  a  pupil  to  attend  a  separate 
school. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of 
regional  library  co-operative  boards  in  coun- 
ties. The  Department  of  Education  has  been 
empowered  to  make  agreements  with  the 
federal  government  respecting  technical  and 
vocational  training  and  physical  fitness. 

Universities 

You  have  made  generous  provision  for  our 
universities,  having  set  aside  the  sum  of 
nearly  $70  million  by  way  of  operating  and 
construction  grants.  This  includes  $3  million 
for  those  universities  which  carry  out  gradu- 
ate training,  to  enable  them  to  expand  this 
work,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
Ontario  Graduate  Fellowship  Programme. 
Legislation  has  been  passed  to  set  up  Trent 
University  at  Peterborough  and  the  University 
of  Windsor. 

Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute 

The  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  has 
been  set  up  and  provision  made  for  a  board 
of  governors  to  manage  its  affairs.  This  will 
give  more  independence  to  the  former 
Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology. 

Assistance  for  Retarded  Children 

Through  several  new  measures  you  have 
provided  greater  assistance  for  the  retarded 
children  of  this  province.  The  Homes  for 
Retarded  Children  Act  enables  the  province 
to  make  grants  of  $2,500  per  bed  to  local 
associations  which  provide  residential  facili- 
ties for  the  less  seriously  retarded  children 
who  do  not  require  care  in  a  provincial  hos- 
pital and,  as  well,  provides  maintenance  assist- 
ance for  them.  The  capital  construction  grants 
to  be  made  to  associations  for  retarded 
children  for  the  construction  of  residential 
schools  has  been  increased  to  50  per  cent  and 
the  operating  allowance  for  these  schools 
is  also  being  increased. 

Welfare  and  Security 

As  a  result  of  the  approval  given  by  the 
hon.  members  to  legislation  introduced  at 
this  session,  generous  benefits  will  accrue  to 
children  who  reside  in  children's  institutions. 
Under  new  legislation,  the  municipalities  of 
northern  Ontario  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  a  consolidated  welfare  service 
within  each  district.  The  government  is 
making  special  arrangements  for  widows  and 
unmarried    women    by    reducing    the    com- 


mencing age  for  allowances  for  this  group 
to  60  years.  This  will  assure  this  group  of 
women,  on  an  extended  basis,  a  constant 
source  of  income  under  provincial  auspices 
and  will  also  serve  effectively  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  welfare  expenditures  on  muni- 
cipalities. 

Junior  Farmer  Establishment  Act 

Recognizing  the  necessity  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  family  farm  in  our  rural 
economy,  you  have  passed  a  bill  to  enable 
loans  to  be  made  to  a  junior  farmer  or  a 
family  partnership  or  corporation  of  which  a 
junior  farmer  is  a  member  or  director.  The 
maximum  loan  possible  under  the  Act  has 
been  raised  to  $20,000,  while  the  amount 
obtainable  has  been  increased  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  security  and  the  maximum 
term  of  a  loan  has  been  extended  to  thirty 
years.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  a 
provincial  guarantee  of  bank  loans  for  opera- 
ting expenses. 

Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and 
Development  Act 

The  hon.  members  gave  their  approval  to 
The  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  to  enable  projects  to  be  carried  out 
to  foster  our  natural  resources  of  land  and 
ensure  the  growth  of  a  healthy  rural  economy, 
by  way  of  projects  such  as  the  development 
of  community  pastures,  drainage  and  re- 
forestation and  alternate  land  use,  so  that  the 
rural  resources  of  Ontario  would  be  utilized 
to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Food  Council 

You  have  authorized  the  setting  up  of  the 
Onttirio  Producers,  Processors,  Distributors 
and  Consumers  Food  Council,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  these  broad  segments  of 
our  society,  with  the  objective  of  promoting 
methods  to  ensure  the  orderly  marketing  of 
agricultural  products,  with  special  attention 
to  the  current  problem  of  vertical  integration, 
conducting  studies  on  crop  conditions,  markets 
and  tariffs,  promoting  research  into  the  de- 
velopment of  further  markets,  and  stimulating 
the  advertising  of  agricultural  products. 

Meat  Inspection 

Legislation  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
this  House  to  ensure  the  sale  of  meat  and 
poultry  in  prime  condition  has  been  strength- 
ened by  a  further  measure  to  ensure  that  all 
meat  and  poultry  produced  and  sold  in 
Ontario  will  receive  inspection. 

Farm  Products  Marketing 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  place  all  pro- 
ducers of  farm  crops  on  an  equivalent  basis. 
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and  to  ensure  improved  marketing  conditions 
for  our  farm  products  through  amendments 
to  The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  which 
clarifies  the  voting  procedure  in  regard  to 
setting  up  new  local  marketing  boards,  and 
strengthens  the  regulation  of  the  production 
of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Industrial  Expansion  and 
Employment  Opportunities 

Hon.  members  have  given  approval  to  the 
government's  economic  programme  designed 
to  increase  greatly  production  and  job  op- 
portunities, while  ensuring  an  equitable 
distribution  of  employment  and  income  and 
maintaining  stable  prices.  This  programme 
includes  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Develop- 
cent  Agency  which  will  provide  to  industry 
assistance  by  way  of  guarantees  as  well  as 
technical  and  managerial  aid;  the  Ontario 
Trade  Crusade,  which  provides  the  means 
whereby  new  markets  can  be  found  and  new 
industries  developed;  the  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  the  Ontario  Economic  Council 
in  various  ways;  the  undertaking  of  several 
special  nuclear  energy  studies  with  a  view 
to  a  nuclear  programme  involving  the  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  $500  million,  in  co- 
operation with  the  federal  government  and 
private  industry;  various  study  and  research 
programmes;  expanding  government  support 
for  research;  an  expanded  annual  Manufactur- 
ing Opportunities  Show;  completing  the 
organization  of  the  Conference  of  Women  of 
Ontario;  sending  sales  missions  into  world 
markets;  and  many  additional  and  related 
measures. 

Labour 

The  legislation  dealing  with  our  working 
people  will  assist  in  ensuring  their  protection 
and  welfare,  and  has  placed  our  position  in 
this  field  among  the  most  advanced  of  any 
jurisdiction  in  the  world.  The  Minimum  Wage 
Act  has  been  amended  to  permit  minimum 
wage  rates  to  be  set  on  an  hourly  basis  and 
to  exclude  gratuities  from  wages  as  defined 
in  the  Act.  A  minimum  wage  order  affecting 
the  construction  industry  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  is  being  formulated  for  early 
promulgation  and  other  orders  relating  to 
business  and  industry  will  be  applied  in 
progressive  stages  throughout  Ontario. 

The  Wages  Act  has  been  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  every  employer  will  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  wages  to  his  employees.  You  have 
passed  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
persons  engaged  in  logging  operations  and 
to  further  ensure  the  safety  of  workmen  using 
construction  hoists.  Under  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  the  maximum  earnings 
upon  which  compensation  may  be  paid  have 


been  raised  to  $6,000  from  $5,000  per  annum, 
and  the  waiting  period  reduced  from  five  to 
three  days.  The  pension  allowances  for  chil- 
dren other  than  orphans  have  been  raised  to 
$40  per  month  and  for  orphans  to  $50  per 
month,  from  $25  and  $35  respectively. 

The  Labour  Relations  Act  has  been 
amended  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
bargaining  rights  of  the  trade  union  where 
a  business  is  sold  or  transferred,  and  to  enable 
the  Labour  Relations  Board  to  settle  any 
contention  as  to  which,  if  any,  trade  union 
is  the  bargaining  agent  where  the  employees 
of  two  or  more  establishments  become  inter- 
mingled after  a  sale. 

Parks 

There  has  been  provided  the  sum  of  $5 
million  to  acquire  parts  of  the  shorelines  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  needed  lands  for 
parks,  as  the  start  of  a  $200  million,  20-year 
land  acquisition  programme  to  provide  for 
the  province's  future  park,  recreational, 
public  hunting  and  fishing,  and  related  needs. 
Legislation  has  been  passed  to  establish  a 
four  thousand  square  mile  recreational  area 
near  Killamey. 

Municipal  Highway  Grants 

In  addition  to  the  $100  million  construction 
programme  you  have  approved  for  all  areas 
of  the  province,  hon.  members  have,  in 
response  to  the  need  for  additional  assistance 
for  our  highways  and  roads  system  at  the 
municipal  level,  increased  the  provincial 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  construction 
on  connecting  links  to  cities  and  separated 
towns  to  75  per  cent  from  50  per  cent  and 
to  other  urban  municipalities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  over  2,500  to  90  per  cent  from  75  per 
cent.  The  amount  voted  for  development 
roads  has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
government  will  also  be  enabled  to  assist 
counties,  townships,  cities,  towns  and  villages 
in  the  financing  of  road  expenditures  by 
making  advance  subsidy  payments  against 
the  current  year's  estimated  road  expenditure, 
and  to  subsidize  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  storm  sewers  on  highways  under 
the   jurisdiction   of  municipalities. 

The  method  of  determining  extra  subsidy 
assistance  under  the  Act  has  been  changed 
and  a  further  number  of  townships  will 
therefore  become  eligible.  You  have  also 
made  provision  so  that  the  province  may  pay 
a  grant  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  respect 
of  its  expenditures  on  right-of-way  construc- 
tion for  the  Bloor-Danforth  subway  and  have 
approved  $20  million  for  the  purchase  of 
debentures  issued  for  subway  purposes  by 
Metropolitan  Toronto, 
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Tax  Easement 

The  weight  of  taxation  on  the  people  of 
this  province  has  been  eased  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Through  amendments  to  The  Succession 
Duty  Act,  a  true  exemption  of  tax  on  $60,000 
passing  to  widows,  plus  $10,000  for  each 
dependent  child,  has  been  provided.  The 
exemptions  for  beneficiaries  in  the  stranger 
class  has  been  increased  to  $10,000.  Another 
amendment  reduces  the  duty  payable  under 
certain  circumstances  by  collateral  and 
stranger  beneficiaries.  Several  amendments  to 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act  have  increased 
allowable  deductions  from  the  income 
received  by  corporations.  These  include  the 
deduction  of  150  per  cent  rather  than  100  per 
cent,  of  a  corporation's  increased  expenditure 
on  scientific  research,  and  on  an  extension 
of  the  expenditures  it  makes  in  exploring  for 
and  developing  mineral  and  gas  resources. 
A  tax  credit  against  the  logging  tax  has  also 
been  provided.  In  order  that  the  government 
may  have  expert  technical  advice  respecting 
provincial  taxation,  the  Ontario  committee  on 
taxation  has  been  established  to  investigate 
thoroughly  and  report  upon  all  aspects  of  our 
tax  structure. 

Representation  in  the  Legislature 

The  government  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  to  provide  16  new  rid- 
ings to  replace  the  present  six  ridings  in  that 
part  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  lying  outside 
the  city  of  Toronto.  This  will  provide  greatly 
increased  representation  for  this  area  which 
has  a  rapidly  growing  population  and  has 
consequently    become    under-represented. 

Arts  Council 

You  have  established  the  Ontario  arts 
council  and  supplied  the  necessary  sums  to 
enable  it  to  support  the  cultural  advances— 
particularly  among  our  young  people  and  at 
the  local  level— which  are  developing  in  this 
province,  and  to  encourage  the  active  partici- 
pation of  local  communities  and  groups. 

Municipal 

Included  in  the  important  legislation  to 
which  you  have  given  consent  was  a  new 
Municipal  Drainage  Act,  which  is  the  result 
of  intensive  study  and  consolidation  of  exist- 
ing drainage  legislation,  to  make  it  adequate 
for  present-day  requirements.  Important 
amendments  have  been  made  to  The  Assess- 
ment Act  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 
basis  of  farm  assessment.  The  exemption  of 
railway  hotels  from  business  tax  and  railway 
steam  plants  from  real  property  and  business 
assessment  was  wholly  or  partially  removed. 

Assessment   on    a   county   basis   may   now 


be  undertaken  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
county  council,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  instead  of  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  county  council  as 
formerly.  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act  was  amended  to  provide  that  the 
province  will  now  pay  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  insurance  for  indigents  in 
addition  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization of  indigents.  The  Planning  Act 
was  amended  to  give  municipalities  the  power 
to  require  buildings  to  be  rendered  resistant 
to  termite  infestation  and  to  pay  half  of  the 
cost  involved,  up  to  $250. 

Proceedings  Against  the  Crown 

Among  the  Acts  you  have  passed  or 
amended  to  create  or  enlarge  the  legal  reme- 
dies and  rights  of  individuals  have  been  The 
Proceedings  Against  the  Crown  Act,  1962- 
1963,  which  will  remove  most  of  the  immun- 
ities and  privileges  possessed  by  the  Crown 
and  will,  with  certain  exceptions,  enable  a 
person  to  sue  the  Crown  and  its  servants  in 
the  courts  in  the  same  manner  as  any  person 
may  be  sued. 

Expropriation  Procedures 

Through  The  Expropriation  Procedures 
Act,  the  House  has  established  uniform  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  by  the  various  government 
departments  and  agencies  in  expropriations, 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  expeditiously  and 
with  adequate  notice  and  information  to  the 
persons  affected.  This  will  remove  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  arose  when  each  depart- 
ment followed  its  own  procedures.  The  Act 
also  contains  provisions  designed  to  reduce 
the  financial  strain  on  persons  affected  by 
expropriation. 

Legal  and  Securities  Administration 

The  Collection  Agencies  Act,  The  Mortgage 
Brokers  Act  and  The  Real  Estate  Brokers  Act 
have  been  amended  to  provide  that  licences 
to  carry  on  these  forms  of  business  cannot 
be  refused,  revoked  or  suspended  without 
giving  the  licensee  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  The  latter  Act  also  contains  provision 
to  control  the  sale  in  Ontario  of  land  outside 
of  Ontario  and  to  increase  the  maximum  fine 
that  may  be  imposed  on  corporations  violating 
the  Act.  The  Surrogate  Court  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  for  appeals  from  sur- 
rogate court  judges  where  an  appeal  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  The  first  group  of  a 
series  of  amendments  designed  to  modernize 
The  Registry  Act  and  to  provide  a  complete 
revision  of  it  over  a  period  of  years  was 
passed. 

The  Deposits  Regulation  Act,  1962-1963, 
provides    protection     to    finance     companies 
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soliciting  deposits  from  the  public.  It  requires 
that  such  a  company  must  maintain  a  liquidity 
of  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  so 
deposited.  An  amendment  to  The  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  Act  provides  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  commission,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  director  and  adequate  hearing  and 
appeal  procedures.  The  Public  Works 
Creditors  Payment  Act,  1962-1963,  provides 
for  payment  by  the  government  in  the  first 
instance  of  employees,  suppliers  and  creditors 
where  the  general  contractor  gets  into  finan- 
cial difficulties  or  goes  into  bankruptcy,  with 
the  government  having  recourse  under  the 
bonding  arrangements  and  holdbacks. 

Insurance 

The  Insurance  Act  was  amended  to  facili- 
tate the  issue  of  uniform  liability  insurance 
cards  across  Canada,  to  provide  more 
adequate  reserves  for  some  classes  of  insur- 
ance and  to  revise  the  mortality  tables  and 
methods  of  valuation  of  life  insurance 
contracts. 

Corporations  and  Social  Clubs 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Roach  report,  the  legislation  dealing  with 
corporations  has  been  amended  to  strengthen 
the  government's  control  over  social  club 
charters,  with  the  Provincial  Secretary  being 
empowered  to  hold  hearings  to  which  he  can 
subpoena  witnesses  and  documents,  and  to 
carry  out  effectively  the  cancellation  pro- 
cedures. 


These  measures  and  many  others  that  you 
have  passed  will  further  stimulate  the 
economy  of  our  province  and  promote  the 
expansion  of  production,  employment  and  i 
income,  as  well  as  extend  the  security  and  -. 
well-being  of  all  our  people.  The  hon. 
members,  by  approving  the  policies  the 
government  has  presented,  have  shown  their 
overwhelming  confidence  in  the  efforts  being 
made  to  continue  the  economic  development 
and  social  progress  of  our  province. 

I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  for  the  diligent  work  they 
have  done  at  the  present  session.  My  appre- 
ciation is  also  extended  to  the  civil  servants 
of  the  province  whose  patient  tasks  are  so 
necessary  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  machinery 
of  government. 

In  closing,  I  express  the  hope  that  Divine 
Providence  will  guide  you  and  bless  you  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  hon.  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that 
this  legislative  assembly  be  prorogued  and 
this  legislative  assembly  is  accordingly  pro- 
rogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  10.20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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